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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


r*# 


^^  The  movement  to  force  a  third 
Tkini^erm  teiTH  upofi  President  Roosevelt 
*'*****^'  had  begun  to  assume  not  only  a 
great  and  swelling  volume,  but  also  an  or- 
ganized and  definite  character,  when  it  was 
checked  and  probably  thwarted  by  a  formal 
announcement  from  the  White  House  on 
December  ii.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City,  it  is  true,  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  was 
fast  waning,  and  thsit  the  third-term  senti- 
ment could  not  have  carried  the  national  Re- 
publican convention  even  if  the  President  had 
given  it  his  tacit  encouragement.  But  this 
Wall  Street  notion  that  the  President's 
strength  with  the  people  was  abating  did 
not  have  much  evidence  to  support  it.  Sev- 
eral of  the  States  were  preparing  for  very 
early  Republican  conventions,  in  which  dele- 
gates pledged  to  President  Roosevelt  were  to 
have  been  chosen  by  way  of  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Attempts  to  fasten  upon 
the  President  a  culpable  responsibility  for  the 
financial  panic  had  only  resulted  in  the  clear 
bringing  to  light  of  a  contrary  opinion;  for 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  were  disposed 
to  lay  all  the  blame  for  the  country's  financial 
difficulties  upon  the  managers  of  great  cor- 
porate and  financial  interests.  Undoubtedly 
public  opinion  went  much  too  far  in  pro- 
nouncing its  verdicts  of  guilt  upon  Wall 
Street  and  upon  trusts  and  corporations  in 
general.  Everybody  had  helped  to  build  up 
the  great  edifice  of  expanded  credit,  ^nd  the 
reaction  in  some  form  or  other  was  bound  to 
come.  But  here  our  question  is,  How  was 
the  reaction  affecting  the  political  strength 
of  President  Roosevelt?  And  the  answer  is, 
according  to  the  best  evidence  we  can  gather, 
that  the  country  was  standing  with  the  Presi- 
dent very  solidly,  and  was  overwhelmingly 
anxious  to  keep  him  in  office. 


Mr, 

Position, 


But  Mr.  Roosevelt  all  his  life  has 
been  a  close  student  of  American 
political  history.  And  he  has 
never  for  ^  moment  wished  or  intended  to 
go  counter  to  the  established  tradition  that 
forbids  a  third  consecutive  term.  His  dec- 
laration on  election  night  in  November,  1904,. 
was  a  mature  and  convincing  statement  that 
the  country  fully  accepted.  Unquestionably, 
that  statement  has  helped  to  give  strength  and 
weight  to  the  President's  policies ;  for  no  one 
has  been  able  to  say  that  he  was  acting  with 
reference  to  a  control  of  the  next  convention 
in  his  own  interest.  But  although  the  Presi- 
dent's own  personal  position  has  been  clear 
and  unambiguous,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
third-term  ixiovement  should  have  seemed  for 
a  time  to  have  been  beyond  any  possible  check- 
ing or  control.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
the  most  experienced  political  observers  in  the 
country  were  saying  in  private,  if  not  in  pub- 
lic, that  the  next  national  convention  would 
beyond  doubt  be  stampeded  for  the  President ; 
that  he  would  be  nominated  and  elected  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  that  he  could  not  on  any 
proper  ground  decline  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  and  serve  as  President  if  the  electoral 
college  chose  to  continue  him  in  the  White 
House  for  four  years  more. 


HI  a 


This  feeling  was  due  to  several 
UnoqyaM  causes.  First  of  all  was  the  Presi- 
'^"^  '  dent's  marvelous  popularity,  re- 
gardless of  party  lines,  and  the  eager  convic- 
tion of  the  masses  of  plain  people  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  real  leader  for  our  times,  and 
that  he  is  needed  for  the  further  development 
of  his  policies.  Second,  and  closely  akin,  was 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  poli- 
ticians that  with  no  other  name  at  the  head 
of  the  ticket  could  they  so  easily  carry  their 
States  and  secure  Republican  victories  in  all 
their  local  contests.  Thus  there  was  a  belief 
even  among  Democratic  politicians  that,  be- 
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sides  carrying  the  safely  Republican  States, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  carry  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri  (which  he 
carried  in  1904  by  30,ocx>  majority),  and  that 
he  would  have  even  a  good  chance  in  North 
Carolina.  Distinguished  Democrats  in  At- 
lanta have  intimated  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
might  also  carry  Georgia.  It  is  easy  to  sec 
then  why  local  Republican  politicians,  wish- 
ing to  elect  State  and  county  tickets,  should 
have  clung  to  the  hope  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
could  be  Induced  to  take  the  nomination. 
Further  than  that,  there  are  many  federal 
officeholders  who  have  been  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  who  would  on  all  grounds  be 
glad  to  have  their  chief  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  If  some  of  these  office- 
holders had  not  participated  in  the  third-term 
talk,  their  reserve  would  have  been  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  politics.  In  an- 
swer to  criticisms  launched  against  the  undue 
activity  of  some  of  these  officials,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  third-term  movement,  in  so 
far  as  it  had  strength,  was  genuine  and  spon- 
taneous, and  that  it  was  neither  helped  nor 
hindered  appreciably  by  anybody's  schemes  or 
designs.  Some  weeks  ago  President  Roose- 
velt had  been  informed  that  certain  office- 
holders were  openly  advocating  his  renomi- 
nation,  and  he  issued  orders  that  Government 
employees  must  not  enter  district  or  State  con- 
ventions with  a  view  to  forcing  him  into  the 
position  of  a  candidate. 


Tll9 


Still  another  reason  for  the  great 
iiuett  strength  and  persistence  of  the 
statement,  xhxxA-tQvm  movement  was  the 
lack  of  any  other  name  to  conjure  with. 
Everybody  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  Re- 
publican party  possessed  a  number  of  men 
who  would  make  good  Presidents,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  as  yet  who  had  appealed 
to  the  popular  mind  and  heart,  and  there- 
fore it  was  a  serious  question  whether  any- 
body but  Roosevelt  could  beat  Bryan.  When 
the  Republican  National  Committee  met  at 
Washington  in  the  first  week  of  December  to 
ch^xisc  a  place  for  the  holding  of  the  con- 
vention and  to  do  other  work  of  a  prelim- 
inary vjrt,  the  political  atmosphere  was  over- 
char^'frd  with  rumors.  When  the  committee 
\W\\f(\  the  White  House  to  pay  its  respects 
to  the  Presi'dpnt,  it  was  believed  that  Mr. 
Rfy/w-vflt  would  remove  the  perplexities  that 
ufiifhf^d  thf  minds  of  the  political  managers 
by  making  a  final  declaration.  He  put  it  off, 
fi/jwevrr,  for  a  few  days,  until  the  committee 
Oerscd   and   the  convention  call  had 


been  issued.  At  this  point  it  may  well  be 
recorded  that  the  nominating  convention  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  on  June  16.  Mr.  Harry 
S.  New,  of  Indiana,  succeeds  Mr.  Cortelyou 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  for  the  pen'od  in  which  conven- 
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HON.  HARKY  S.   NEW. 
(Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.) 

tion  arrangements  are  to  be  made.  It  is 
customar)'  for  purposes  of  the  campaign  itself- 
that  the  Presidential  candidate  should  name 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  On  the  nth 
of  December  there  was  issued  from'  the 
White  House  a  statement  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  issuance  of  the  call  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  for  the  con- 
vention, the  President  makes  the  following 
statement : 

On  the  night  after  election  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

*'  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me 
by  the  American  people  in  thus  expressing  their 
confidence  in  what  I  have  done  and  have  tried 
to  do.  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibility this  confidence  imposes  upon  me,  and 
I  shall  do  all  that  in  my  power  lies  not  to  for- 
feit it.  On  the  fourth  of  March  next  I  shall 
have  served  three  and  a  half  years,  and  this 
three  and  a  half  years  constitute  my  first  term. 
The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President  to 
two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the 
form,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a 
candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination." 

I  have  not  changed  and  shall  not  change  the 
decision  thus  announced. 
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n  Waa 

Acce/>t9d. 


The  President  has  in  public  as 
well  as  in  private  reiterated  this 
declaration  many  times  since  it 
i^as  first  made,  in  1904.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  speak  again,  yet  the  somewhat 
perplexed  and  discouraged  friends  of  various 
candidates  desired  a  renewed  announcement, 
and  the  President  of  course  had  no  objection 
to  gratifying  them.  The  psychology  of 
masses  of  men  is  hard  to  understand.  .Just 
why  this  last  statement  should  be  received 
as  conclusive,  while  doubt  should  have  been 
cast  upon  identical  statements  made  a  little 
earlier,  is  not  for  us  to  discuss.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  politicians  who  were  propos- 
ing to  hold  early  conventions  in  several 
States  and  pledge  their  delegates  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  probably  refrain  from  such  a 
course.  Other  candidates  will  now  be  per- 
mitted to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 
and  from  this  time  forth  the  game  will  be 
played  with  much  activity  and  zest. 


Tke 
Electoral 
FroeeM. 


Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
system  of  electing  a  President.  In 
the  strict  and  official  sense  it  is  not  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  who  is  presented  for 
the  suffrages  of  the  voters,  but  rather  a 
group  of  Presidential  electors  in  each  State. 
The  people  choose  the  electors  and  the  elec- 
tors choose  a  President.  If  the  Chicago  con- 
vention should  declare  that  in  its  judgment 
the  Presidential  electors  in  the  several  States 
ought  to  cast  their  ballots  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  the  Presidency,  and  should  decline  to 
nominate  anybody  else,  the  men  nominated 
as  Republican  electors  in  their  several  States 
would  if  elected  doubtless  cast  their  votes  for 
Mr.    Roosevelt.     And    if   the   Republicans 


Brtajt  :  "  I  have  no  such  scruples." 
From  the  Eveninff  Journal   (Jersey  City). 
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should  have  a  majority  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  declared  elected 
when  the  votes  were  counted  in  due  form. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  man  could  decline  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  if  in  possession  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
not  said  that  he  would  refuse  to  serve  as 
President  if  elected.  He  has  merely  said  that 
he  would  not  accept  a  nomination.  His 
platform  is  contained  in  his  last  message  to 
Congress.  If  the  American  people  chose  to 
make  him  President,  no  acceptance  of  a  nom- 
ination would  be  absolutely  necessary.  Yet 
while  all  this  is  theoretically  true,  and  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  anything  of  the  sort  is  at  all  likely  to 
happen.     Nor  has  any  one  thought  of  sug- 
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(From  left  to  right:  Secretary  Taft.  his  son  Charles,  General  Frederick   D.   Grant,   and   the   Secretary's 

brother,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Ta'ft,  of  New  York.) 


gesting  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  lacked 
anything  of  sincerity  or  completeness.  There 
is  no  possible  reason  why  he  should  say  that 
if  the  American  people  elected  him  President 
he  would  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 
Our  party  forms  have  become  so  well  estab- 
lished that  they  are  like  unwritten  clauses  of 
the  organic  law. 


Taft 

and 

Foraker. 


It  IS  probable  that  when  the  con- 
vention assembles  at  Chicago,  no 
candidate  will  have  the  support  of 
anything  like  a  majority  of  the  delegates. 
The  most  prominent  candidate  is  i^r.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War,  who  arrived  in  thfs  coun- 
try on  December  20,  having  sailed  from  a 
German  port  December  7.  Mr.  Taft  found 
that  the  support  of  his  own  State  was  disputed 
by  Senator  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  who  had  de- 
clared himself  a  Presidential  candidate  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  the  Republican 
clubs  of  Ohio.  To  state  the  matter  precisely, 
Mr.  Foraker  was  indorsed  for  re-election  to 
the  Senate  and  also  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  executive  and  advisory  committees  of 
the  Ohio  League  of  Republican  Clubs,  on 


November  20.  The  resolutions  adopted  by 
this  League  repudiated  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Foraker  should  be  retired  to  private  life  "  be- 
cause he  was  not  able  to  agree  with  President 
Roosevelt  as  to  the  rate  bill,  or  joint  state- 
hood for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  or  about 
the  Brownsville  matter."  Mr.  Foraker's  let- 
ter in  reply  was  made  public  November  29. 
He  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  appear 
as  a  candidate  for  two  offices  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  accepted  "  with  heartfelt  appreciation 
the  support  for  the  Presidential  candidacy 
.which  the  committees  have  so  generously  ten- 
dered." His  letter  in  a  somewhat  extended 
manner  expressed  resentment  against  the 
"  suggestion  that  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  the  real  honor 
attached  to  it  by  making  its  incumbent  a  mere 
agent  to  register  the  decrees  of  somebody  else 
instead  of  the  representative  of  a  State 
charged  with  the  constitutional  duty  of  leg- 
islating according  to  his  best  judgment  for 
the  welfare  of  a  great  nation,  accountable  to 
his  constituency  for  his  acts  and  votes,  but  to 
nobody  else."  He  proceeds  to  explain  and 
defend  his  course  in  the  Senate,  as  if  his 
right  to  act  freely  had  been  denied. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Mr. 
^MnaAtfr'«  Forakcr  IS  justified  in  attempting 
*^  **'  to  make  a  public  issue  out  of  such 
a  question,  inasmuch  as  nobody  could  prop- 
erly dispute  his  thesis.  The  Senate  has  its 
constitutional  powers  and  prerogatives  and 
its  place  of  dignity.  For  a  good  many  years 
past,  instead  of  its  being  subordinated  to  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  the  common 
criticism  has  been  that  the  Senate  had  become 
too  dominant.  Speaker  Cannon  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  deeply 
indignant  at  the  undue  pretensions  of  the 
Senate ;  and  the  Executive  for  many  years  past 
has  found  the  Senate  anything  but  readily 
acquiescent.  Mr.  Foraker  will  not  succeed 
in  convincing  the  country  that  President 
Roosevelt  or  any  other  President  in  lecent 
times  has  been  able  to  dictate  to  the  Senate. 
That  body  has  shown  itself  more  than  ^ble 
to  take  care  of  itself.  A  real  difficulty  about 
the  Senate  is  its  failure  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple in  a  duly  proportionate  manner.  And  this 
b  one  of  the  reasons  why  Senator  Foraker*s 
course  with  regard  to  joint  statehood  seemed 
open  to  criticism.  It  is  altogether  wrong  that 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  should  come  into 
the  Union  as  States  with  four  Senators.  They 
have  not  a  sufficient  development  of  trained 
population  or  of  established  institutions  to 
justify  their  balancing  in  the  Senate  great 
States  like  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or  New  York. 
Mr.  Foraker  is  a  very  brilliant  member  of 
the  Senate,  a  public  speaker  of  great  power, 
and  a  man  who  has  a  strong  hold  upon  his 
fellow  citizens  of  the  Buckeye  State.  He  had 
a  perfect  right  to  his  own  views  upon  ques- 


tions that  came  before  the  Senate,  and  surely 
nobody  interfered  with  his  expression  of  those 
views,  inasmuch  as  he  was  able  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  certain  measures  to  shape  the  delibera- 


HON.  JOSEPH  B.   FORAKER,  OF  OHIO. 

tions  of  the  Senatorial  body  during  most  of 
the  session.  He  was  in  a  very  small  minority 
on  several  of  these  questions  among  his  Re- 
publican brethren  of  the  Senate;  yet  he  had 
his  own  way  for  more  days  in  thiat  distin- 
guished body  than  any  other  man  has  had  for 
a  long  period  of  years.  Surely  then  he  will 
not  be  able  to  convince  the  public  that  any- 
body has  been  able  to  interfere  with  the  free 
exercise  of  all  his  prerogatives  as  a  Senator. 
His  debating  of  the  rate  bill  was  brilliant  and 
cogent  and  well  worth  while.  His  persistent 
forcing  of  the  Brownsville  issue  was  a  mas- 
terful piece  of  work.  His  attitude  against 
joint  statehood  defeated  the  pending  bill. 
Since  he  was  so  successful,  therefore,  he  has 
no  ground  of  complaint. 


Taft 
dida 


THE    BIVALS. 

PoiiAKEB :  "  JuBt  watt  till  she  sees  me  In  this  coat 
Bd  bat'* — From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


It  would  now  seem  more  than 
likely  that  the  Ohio  contest  will 

Candidacy,     ^^j  ^j^,^   ^^    ^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  j^^. 

dorsement  for  the  Presidency  and  Mr.  For- 
aker's  equally  strong  indorsement  for  re-elec- 
tion to  the  Senate.  The  managers  in  Ohio 
of  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  deny  that  the  com- 
mittees endorsing  Mr.  Foraker  were  repre- 
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sentative.  But  this  criticism  is  not  important. 
The  thing  that  signifies  is  Mr.  Fo raker's 
acceptance  of  the  indorsement.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  country  that  Mr.  Taft's  man- 
agers in  Ohio  have  not  been  very  wise  or 
dignified  in  their  methods.  Mr.  Taft  occu- 
pies a  great  public  office  and  has  served  the 
country  for  a  good  many  years  with  prestige 
and  distinction.  He  is  well-known  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  another,  and  the  fact  of 
his  candidacy  has  nowhere  escaped  observa- 
tion. It  would  seem  quite  sufficient  to  let 
public  opinion  and  the  Republican  party  do 
-the  rest.  Any  semblance  oif  a  scrambling  for 
G*^  legates  on  the  part  of  those  regarded  as 
authorized  to  act  for  Mr.  Taft  will  do  him 
more  harm  than  good.  President  Roosevelt 
has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  dictate  to  the 
party  or  to  the  country.  Undoubtedly  for  a 
good  while  it  has  been  his  opinion  that  Mr. 
Taft  would  make  an  admirable  President, 
and  that  he  would  very  probably  prove  the 
most  available  candidate.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  be- 
ing a  frank  man,  could  not  well  hold  such  a 
view  without  having  it  become  known.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  kept 
that  opinion  as  a  secret.  But  the  Adminis- 
tration is  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Governments  and  it  is  not  using  its  influ- 
ence or  power  to  promote  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  successor.  Mr.  Taft  has 
dignity  as  well  as  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  he  knows  that  the  Presidency  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  sought  with  any  eagerness  of 
striving.  Those  who  favor  him  have  a  right 
to  work  hard  to  secure  delegates,  but  they 
must  be  careful  not  to  put  Mr.  Taft  in  a 
wrong  light  before  the  public. 

The  Emergence  There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt 
'  of  Governor  as  to  the  emergence  of  Governor 
Hughes.  pj^ghes  of  New  York  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate.  If  he  has  desired  to  be 
brought  forward,  he  has  not  made  such  a 
desire  apparent  in  any  way.  He  has  been 
Governor  of  New  York  for  one  year  only, 
and  has  never  before  held  office,  nor  had  he 
been  known  to  the  public  except  in  connec- 
tion with  some  important  investigations,  such 
as  that  of  the  insurance  companies.  Yet  he 
has  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally admitted,  last  month  that  he  would 
command  the  support  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gates in  the  national  convention.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  politicians  do  not 
support  a  man  for  high  office  because  they 
admire  his  character  and  talents   (although 


OOVERNOB    HUGHES    COMING    OCT    OF    ECLIPSE. 

From  the  Times-Vnion   (Albany). 

they  do  not  undervalue  those  things),  but 
because  they  believe  he  can  lead  them  to  vic- 
tory. Governor  Hughes  made  an,  amazing 
canvass  against  Mr.  Hearst  in  the  autumn  of 
1906,  and  demonstrated  his  ability  to  carry 
the  State,  where  the  odds  seemed  against  him. 
The  Republicans  of  the  country  at  large  do 
not  know  very  much  about  Mr.  Hughes,  but 
all  that  they  have  heard  is  in  his  favor  as  a 
man  of  high  personal  and  public  qualifica- 
tions. Beyond  this,  what  they  know  is  that 
he  carried  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  hard 
fight.  It  seems  wholly  likely,  therefore,  that 
New  York,  and  perhaps  New  England,  may 
support  Governor  Hughes  in  the  Chicago 
convention.     . 

Mr.  Corfeiyou  ^^  *^  ^^  ^^^^^  three  moriths  too 
Li'"  //**  ^°^"  ^^  predict  what  growth  the 
'"'  ^  '  Taft  and  Hughes  movements 
may  have  before  them.  There  is  no  possible 
reason  for  other  than  generous  and  apprecia- 
tive competition.  Following  his  commenda- 
ble activities  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  time  of  the  panic,  there  arose  a  wide- 
spread discussion  in  political  circles  of  the 
possbility  of  making  Mr.  Cortelyou  the  Re- 
publican nominee.  That  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tive work  was  being  done  in  the  promotion 
of  the  so-called  "  Cortelyou  movement "  was 
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asserted  with  some  apparent  grounds  of 
truth.  It  was  also  said  that  in  certain  States 
the  third-term  movement  was  being  pushed 
by  officeholders  as  a  mask  for  the  Cortelyou 
boom.  On  December  17  Mr.  Cortelyou 
came  out  in  a  dignified  statement  of  general 
denial.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  met  the  test  of 
some  great  responsibilities.  He  seems  never 
to  have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  those 
who  gave  him  work  to  do,  whether  private  or 
public.  The  positions  he  has  filled,  including 
that  of  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  have  given  him  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance among  public  men.  Those  who 
have  been  most  closely  associated  with  him 
seem  always  to  be  the  ones  who  admire  him 
most  and  trust  him  most  completely.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  reason  to  know  him  well  be- 
fore he  put  him  in  the  cabinet  and  before  he 
made  him  his  campaign  manager.  More 
than  almost  any  other  man  in  public  life, 
Mr.  Cortelyou  has  learned  the  lesson  of  self- 
control.  He  will  not,  therefore,  allow  the 
bi)zzing  of  the  Presidential  bee  to  distract 
his  attention  from  his  duties  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  nor  to  weaken  his  usefulness  as 
a  member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cabinet.  His 
friends  have  a  right  to  mention  him  for  the 
Presidency,  and  if  the  Republican  party 
wants  him  it  will  know  where  to  find  him. 
It  is  not  at  present  likely  that  there  will  be 
any  strong  attempt  made  by  the  Cortelyou 
men  to  take  the  New  York  delegates  away 
from  Governor  Hughes. 


Some 

other 

CoHdidateM. 


Meanwhile  Senator  Knox,  who 
will  be  presented  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation,  has  many  good 
words  said  about  him  throughout  the  coun- 
try; and  Speaker  Cannon,  who  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Illinois  delegation,  seems  likely 
to  prove  a  more  active  candidate  than  was  at 
first  expected.  The  candidacy  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks  has  not  of  late  been  so  much 
noticed  in  the  press  as  that  of  several  other 
men.  But  it  will  doubtless  be  brought  into 
prominence  again  by  reason  of  the  decision  of 
the  Republican  managers  in  Indiana  to  hold 
their  conventions  early  next  month,  and  to 
select  their  delegates  at  once  with  instruc- 
tions to  support  Mr.  Fairbanks.  He  will  thus 
be  the  first  of  the  so-called  "  favorite  sons  "  to 
be  officially  launched  by  the  party  authorities 
of  his  State.  The  friends  of  Senator  La 
Follette  of  Wisconsin  take  his  candidacy  with 
entire  seriousness,  and  believe  that  the  only 
diance  for  Republican  victory  this  year  is 
with  an  aggressive  Western  candidate  of  rad- 


GOVERNOR  ALBERT  B.   CUMMINS,  OF  IOWA. 

ical  views  and  a  record  of  achievement.  Fi- 
nally there  is  Governor  Cummins  of  Iowa, 
whose  friends  have  not  been  insistent  in 
their  mention  of  him,  but  who  has  elements 
of  strength  that  may  shine  out  boldly 
when  the  convention  is  trying  to  reach  final 
conclusions.  Governor  Cummins  has  a  strong 
personality,  is  well  known  to  represent  the 
Roose\'eltian  policies  in  the  broad  sense,  is  a 
strong  but  not  fanatical  advocate  of  tariff  re- 
form, has  been  a  successful  Governor  for 
three  terms,  is  a  lawyer  of  high  professional 
standing,  and  is  free  from  any  disqualifying 
circumstance  of  public  record  or  private  life. 
His  availability  is  positive  as  well  as  negative. 


Denver 


^ The  DenVo^tic  National  Com- 

fortke      mittee  met  at  Washington  in  De- 
Democrate.   ^.gjjjjjg,.  ^j  selected  Denver  as 

the  place  for  holding  the  party's  convention, 
the  date  being  July  7,  which  is  just  three 
weeks  later  than  the  Republican  convention 
at  Chicago.  Denver  is  building  a  splendid 
new  auditorium ;  and  in  addition  to  other  in- 
ducements it  offered  to  contribute  $ioo,cxx> 
to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund.  Mr. 
Bryan  is  strong  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  selection  seems  to  foreshadow  his 
triumphant  indorsement  as  the  Democratic 
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nominee.  But  the  Democrats  were  judicious 
in  providing  an  interval  of  several  weeks  be- 
tween the  two  great  conventions.  An  oppo- 
sition party,  in  its  choice  of  leaders  and  in 
its  statement  of  issues,  must  be  much  influ- 
enced by  the  selections  and  attitudes  of  the 
party  in  power. 


GOVERNOR  JOHN  A.   JOHNSON,  OF   MINNESOTA. 

Johnton  ^^  ^^  "^^  ^n\tt  distinctly  un- 
anti  derstood  that  Governor  Johnson 
*''"*'•  of  Minnesota  will  be  at  least  a 
receptive  Democratic  candidate.  This  re- 
vival of  the  Johnson  boom  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  Governor's  visit  to  Washington 
early  in  December,  where  hij  reception  was 
exceedingly  cordial,  and  where  he  made  a 
brilliant  success  in  the  always  difficult  role  of 
a  Gridiron  Club  speaker.  Meantime,  the 
Democrats  of  Delaware,  on  December  lo, 
through  their  State  committee,  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  endorsing  Judge  Gray 
for  the  Presidency.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
Hon.  George  Gray  would  make  a  Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer  of  great  distinction  and 
strength.  Much,  however,  must  depend  upon 
the  Republican  choice.  Shrewd  Democratic 
politicians  fear  that  with  so  conservative  a 
candidate  as  Judge  Gray  the  party  might  be 
-'"'    half  of  it  supporting  Mr.  William  R. 


Hearst  as  an  independent  candidate.  The 
strength  of  Mr.  Bryan  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  would  be  able  to  hold  the  party  together. 
Thus  the  chief  elements  of  opposition  to  Mr. 
Bryan  in  the  State  oi  New  York  have  al- 
ready been  completely  won  over  through  the 
formal  acceptance  of  the  Nebraska  man  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Connors,  of  Buffalo,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  and  by 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Murphy,  who  is  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

The  PreMi'  ^^  ^^  Opening  of  the  fii5t  session 
dent's  Qreat  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  early  in 
eseage.  December,  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illi- 
nois, was  again  chosen  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  while  Vice-President  Fairbanks  was 
in  his  place  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  of  the  President  was  of  too  great 
length  to  be  instantly  read«and  comprehended 
by  the  country.  Many  newspapers  which  had 
never  before  failed  to  print  the  annual  mes- 
sage in  full,  found  it  necessary  to  epitomize 
portions  of  it.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  good 
idea  if  a  brief  and  terse  summary  of  such  a 
document  could  go  out  officially,  along  with 
the  unabridged  state  paper.  The  first  and 
most  important  part  of  the  message  deals  ex- 
tensively with  the  subject  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Apart  from  the  President's  lucid 
method  of  presenting  his  views  and  giving  the 
reasons  for  them,  he  makes  definite  recom- 
mendations which  ought  to  be  culled  out,  re- 
phrased, and  set  before  the  country  afresh 
when  Congress  returns  to  its  work  from  the 
holiday  vacation. 

On  the  ^  respect?  railroads,  the  Presi- 
Raiiroad  dent  says :  ^  There  should  now  be 
Que  an,  gj^j^^j.  ^  national  incorporation  act 
or  law  licensing  railway  companies  to  engage 
in  interstate  commerce  upon  certain  condi- 
tions." Again  he  says :  "  The  law  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  power  to  pass  upon  the 
future  issue  of  securities,  while  ample  means 
should  be  provided  to  enable  the  commission, 
whenever  in  its  judgment  it  is  necessary,  to 
make  a  physical  valuation  of  any  railroad." 
Third,  the  President  repeats  his  advice  of  a 
year  ago  regarding  railroad  agreements,  and 
says :  "  Railroads  should  be  given  power  to 
enter  into  agreements,  subject  to  these  agree- 
ments being  made  public  in  minute  detail  and 
to  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  being  first  obtained."  What  the 
country  now  wants  is  action  on  these  specific 
recommendations  rather  than  general  discus- 
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sion.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  legislation 
at  Washington,  and  a  vast  deal  in  the  States, 
on  the  railroad  question.  The  three  recom- 
mendations now  made  by  the  President  are 
of  great  importance.  They  will  have  to  be 
faced  by  Congress  in  the  present  session.  The 
last  one  certainly  ought  to  be  enacted ;  that  is 
to  say,  railroads  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
make  agreements  with  one  another,  particu- 
larly as  regards  rates.  Most  people  will  be- 
lieve that  the  further  issue  of  stocks  and 
bonds  might  properly  be  subjected  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  question  of  federal  license  or  in- 
corporation is  involved  in  much  practical 
difficulty.  It  has  seemed  to  us  an  advisable 
thing.  The  great  conference  recently  held  in 
Chicago,  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  in- 
terests, unanimously  favored  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  these  changes  in  the  law.  The 
people  throughout  the  country  should  ask 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  to  face 
these  questions  in  the  present  session. 

Tk9Qm€9tion  '^^  "^^^  subject  that  the  Presi- 
•fiMiMMtriai  dent  deals  with  is  the  Sherman 
CorporaUoHM.  an^j.^^ust  law  as  it  relates,  not  to 
railroads  but  to  industrial  corporations  and 
combinations.  It  is  advised  that  Congress 
should  specifically  extend  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  federal  Government  to  great 
industrial  corporations.  It  is  advised  that 
Congress  should  provide  for  the  granting  of 
national  charters  of  incorporation  to  large 
business  concerns.  It  is  advised  that  an  in- 
terstate commerce  corporation  thus  brought 
under  federal  supervision  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  the  stock  of  any  other  company 
except  as  it  is  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  proper 
public  body.  It  is  advised  that  the  enforcing 
of  the  interstate  commerce  laws  relating  to 
business  corporations  should  not  be  left  to  the 
slow  process  of  actions  brought  in  the  courts, 
but  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  is  advised  that  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  "  should  be  so  amended  as  to  for- 
bid only  the  kind  of  combination  which  does 
harm  to  the  general  public,  such  amendment 
to  be  accompanied  by,  or  to  be  an  incident  of, 
a  grant  of  supervisory  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment over  these  big  concerns  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce." 

DHit€mM4    Here,  then,  are  certain  definite 

mtttif      recommendations.      The    Presi- 

'*****•       dent's  discussion  of  them  is  clear 

and  strong.     The  issues  should  be  clearly 


joined  in  the  present  session  of  Congress  upon 
these  specific  points.  The  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  as  it  stands  does  not  meet  existing  busi- 
ness conditions.  The  business  combinations 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  under  federal 
supervision,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
publicity  as  to  their  finances  and  methods, 
and  with  a  corresponding  protection  against 
capricious  local  attacks.  These  are  momen- 
tous recommendations  that  the  President 
makes,  and  have  to  do  with  matters  that  have 
been  under  general  discussion  now  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  time  to  crystallize  the 
issues  and  to  fight  them  out  squarely  in  Con- 
gress. President  Roosevelt  has  had  to  deal 
with  four  Congresses,  namely,  the  Fifty- 
seventh,  the  Fifty-eighth,  the  Fifty-ninth, 
and  the  present  one,  the  Sixtieth.  His  poli- 
cies about  railroads  and  corporations  have 
been  developed  through  this  period.  He  has 
witnessed  unaer  nis  leadership  the  breaking 
up  of  the  universal  practice  of  railroad  rebat- 
ing, and  this  has  amounted  to  a  practical 
revolution  in  business.  He  has  seen  the 
checking  of  certain  methods  which  were  too 
rapidly  bringing  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  into  unified  control  through  so-called 
"  holding  corporations."  He  now  advises 
certain  further  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  policy  of  national  regulation  of  railroads, 
and  he  lays  these  matters  before  a  new  Con- 
gress which  has  its  full  two-years'  period  be- 
fore it,  and  which  will  expire  by  limitation  of 
term  on  the  day  when  President  Roosevelt 
goes  out  of  office^  namely,  the  fourth  of 
March,  1909. 

Comphteth*  '^^^  intervening  of  a  Presidential 
Work  election,  with  its  diverting  inci- 
dents,  ought  not  to  obscure  the 
country's  perception  of  the  main  points  of 
policy  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  present 
Congress  to  deal  with.  The  railroads  should 
have  protection  as  well  as  regulation;  they 
should  know  their  rights  as  well  as  their 
duties ;  they  should  be  made  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic faithfully  and  efficiently,  and  they  should 
be  allowed  to  earn  good  returns  upon  their 
investments  and  their  efforts  as  business  or- 
ganizations. The  completion  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's railroad  policy  at  the  present  time 
ought  to  give  stable  equilibrium  to  the  rail- 
road situation  for  a  generation  to  come. 
Again,  as  respects  the  big  industrial  corpora- 
tions, Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  that  the  law 
is  supreme,  and  everybody  is  now  ready  to 
admit  it.  But  although  the  authority  of  law 
is  vindicated,  the  statute  provisions  of  law 
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have  been  shown  to  be  very  inadequate,  and 
to  some  extent  absurd  and  unjust.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  lays  down  a  policy  for  the  chang- 
ing of  the  statutes  and  for  the  better  admin- 
istration  of  the  law.  In  its  main  outline  this 
policy  is  rig^t  and  wise.  The  great  busi- 
nesses of  this  country  are  legitimate  in  their 
commercial  motives  and  in  their  general  lines 
of  conduct.  The  large  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness has  come  to  stay.  But  these  enterprises 
have  to  be  subject  to  legal  regulation,  and 
they  cannot  be  properly  supervised  by  the  in- 
dividual States.  The  working  out  of  actual 
legislation  may  prove  difficult,  but  it  is  not 
impossible,  and  the  Sixtieth  Congress  ought 
to  undertake  it  and  see  it  through. 

j.^^  The  third  great  task  that  should 
MoMn  be  recognized  by  the  Sixtieth  Con- 
Queation.  ^^^^  ^  especially  devolving  upon 
it  has  been  given  urgency  by  the  recent  bank- 
ing panic  and  the  continuing  money  strin- 
gency. There  is  no  legal  remedy  for  the 
business  optimism  that  leads  men  in  flush 
times  to  extend,  their  credit,  and  to  put  too 
much  capital  into  fixed  investments.  Peri- 
odic reactions,  therefore,  I>i  business  are 
bound  to  come.  But  the  people  regard  the 
money  function  as  essentially  governmental, 
and  look  upon  the  banks  as  the  creatures  of 
law  and  public  administration.  When  the 
banks,  instead  of  facilitating  the  circulation 
of  money,  proceed  with  one  accord,  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  to  prevent  its  circulation, 
there  ensues  a  business  condition  that  entails 
terrible  suffering  upon  millions  of  innocent 
people  and  that  drives  thousands  of  honest 
and  solvent  businesses  to  ruin.  We  have 
been  witnessing  a  most  amazing  spectacle. 
The  people  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  sur- 
plus money  which  they  do  not  need  for  the 
transactions  of  the  day  and  depositing  it  in 
banks,  subject  to  their  withdrawal  at  any 
moment.  But  the  banks  of  this  country  sud- 
denly and  without  notice  some  weeks  ago 
seized  the  money  thus  placed  in  their  cus- 
tody, refused  to  let  the  owners  have  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  lend  it  on  ap- 
proved securities  to  borrowers.  By  every  de- 
vice in  their  power  the  banks  gathered  in 
money  and  held  it  in  their  vaults.  They 
were  ready  to  take  a  depositor's  money  at 
the  receiving  teller's  window,  while  within 
five  minutes  they  were  firmly  refusing  to  let 
him  have  any  of  it  at  the  window  of  the  pay- 
ing teller.  Our  article  on  page  82  understates, 
in  our  opinion,  the  amount  of  bank  hoarding 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities. 


The  "Strike"  '^^^  result  was  the  sharpest  pa- 
ofthe  ralysis  of  current  business  that 
""**'  the  country  has  ever  known.  The 
crops  could  not  be  moved  because  the  banks 
had  possession  of  the  people's  money  and 
would  not  give  it  up.  If  this  had  not  been  a 
country  of  law  and  order,  and  if  every  bank 
had  been  mobbed  by  indignant  depositors  and 
compelled  to  do  business  in  its  usual  and 
proper  way,  the  panic  would  have  ended  in 
twenty-four  hours,  inasmuch  as  the  money 
thus  brought  into  circulation  would  have 
passed  as  freely  again  into  the  window 
of  the  receiving  teller  as  it  passed  out 
of  the  window  of  the  paying  teller.  Ob- 
viously, the  real  trouble  was  not  with  the 
people  who  controlled  the  banks,  since  they 
are  exactly  the  same  class  of  people  as  the 
rest  of  the  reputable  business  community. 
The  whole  fault  lay  with  our  banking  sys- 
tem. We  have  a  system  that  works  ad- 
mirably at  all  times  except  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  test.  All  sorts  of  efforts  were 
made  to  bring  gold  from  Europe,  with  the  re- 
sult of  vast  importations.  Clearing-house 
certificates  were  issued  in  lieu  of  money  by 
the  banks  of  a  hundred  different  cities.  All 
sorts  of  pay-roll  checks  and  extra-legal  forms 
of  paper  promises  and  emergency  currency 
were  put  into  local  circulation  in  place  of 
proper  money.  The  United  States  Treasury 
poured  its  surplus  into  various  banks  of  de- 
posit throughout  the  country ;  it  sold  Panama 
Canal  bonds  in  order  to  get  more  money  to 
lend  to  the  banks;  and  it  sold  emergency 
notes,  as  if  the  Government  itself  were  in 
need  of  money,  for  the  sake  of  getting  still 
more  money  to  lend  to  the  banks.  And  yet 
there  was  a  great  abundance  of  money  all  the 
time,  only  the  banks  were  keeping  it  locked 
up  in  their  vaults. 

^^^^        The  simple   trouble   is   that  no 
of         one  bank  can  stand  alone  in  a 

Co-operatton.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^.j^j^^  ^j^^^  j^^  depositors 

have  precipitated  a  run  upon  it ;  and  our  sys- 
tem provides  no  way  by  which  the  strength 
of  the  banking  system  at  large  can  adequately 
support  the  isolated  bank  in  its  moment  of 
need.  In  times  of  financial  stress  and  strin- 
gency in  other  countries,  relief  is  afforded  by 
a  banking  system  whose  motto  is:  Always 
pay  out  money  just  as  fast  as  possible,  taking 
good  security  for  it,  and  if  necessary  raising 
the  interest  rate.  But  in  these  other  coun- 
tries the  banking  system  has  some  form  of 
central  support  to  rely  upon.  Many  experi- 
enced people  in  this  country  are  now  advo- 
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eating  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more 
great  central  banks  of 
issue,  which  shall  rep- 
resent in  principle, 
whatever  be  the  legal 
relationship,  the  power 
and  strength  of  bank- 
ing co-operation.  If  we 
had  any  perfect  remedy 
to  offer  to  Congress  or 
to  the  banking  com- 
munity, it  would  not 
be  withheld.  All  that 
we  can  say  is  that  our 
present  system,  which 
is  in  many  respects  ad- 
mirable, needs  some 
further  development  in 
order  to  give  it  greater 
strength  in  times  of 
sudden  and  severe 
storm.  So  far  as  the 
safety  of  our  currency 
goes,  nobody  could 
wish  anything  better. 
The  proposals  for  giv- 
ing greater  elasticity 
to  the  outstanding  volume  of  currency  are 
well  enough  in  their  way.  But  they  do  not 
quite  reach  the  real  difficulty.     It  is  not  so 


HON.   CHARLES    N.   FOWLER. 
(Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking   and  Currency.) 


Hughes,  and  will  bring  about  a  more  perfect 
regulation  of  trust  companies,  with  other  im- 
provements in  the  banking  laws  of  the  State. 
much  that  we  need  more  currency  when  the  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report 


crops  are  moving  and  business  makes  an 
unusual  demand,  as  that  we  need  a  better 
protection  for  the  banks,  so  that  they  may 
not  feel  that  they  must  sacrifice  both  their 
depositors  and  their  approved  borrowers  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  their  own  solvency. 


Wkat 
win  Be 
Dome? 


The  present  stringency  will  grad- 
ually be  relieved,  and  no  legisla- 
tion of  a  hasty  kind  is  needed  to 
help  an  immediate  situation  that  is  slowly 
working  itself  out.  But  the  present  Con- 
gress cannot  properly  avoid  a  careful  and 
deliberate  treatment  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  the  country  expects  it  to  reach  some  large 
and  valuable  conclusions.  The  President 
does  not  make  specific  recommendations,  but 
asks  Congress  to  deal  with  the  subject.  For 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the  Terri- 
tories he  advises  that  trust  companies  be  put 
under  the  same  regulation  as  national  banks. 
Governor  Hughes,  by  the  way,  has  consti- 
tuted a  very  able  commission  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  banking  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  results  will  doubtless  be 
laid  before  the  State  Legislature  by  Governor 


to  Congress,  strongly  urges  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  to  remedy  the  difficulties  that  we 
.  have  lately  experienced,  but  makes  no  definite 
suggestions.  The  Controller  of  the  Currency, 
Mr.  Ridgely,  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise 
the  neglect  of  currency  reform  by  Congress, 
and  he  is  in  favor  of  a  central  bank  of  issue. 
Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee that  deals  with  questions  of  currency 
and  banking,  has  for  some  years  had  his  own 
plans  and  vfews;  but  from  this  time  forth  he 
ought  to  insist  less  rigidly  on  his  own  ideas 
and  bend  all  his  energies  toward  securing  an 
agreement  upon  some  workable  plan. 


Tariff  and 
Revenue 
matters. 


The  President's  message  deals 
with  a  great  number  of  topics 
that  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  the 
present  Congress.  These  parts  of  the  mes- 
sage are,  in  fact,  addressed  to  the  country,  al- 
though in  form  they  are  laid  before  the  legis- 
lative bodies.  For  example,  the  President 
declares  that  "  there  is  an  evident  and  con- 
stantly growing  feeling  among  our  people 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
our  system  of  revenue  legislation  must  be  re- 
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HON.  JOS.  E.  RANSDELL,  OF  LOUISIANA. 
(Chairman   of   the   National    River   and    Harbors 
Congress  which  met  at  Washington  early  in  Decem- 
ber.   He  was  re-elected.) 

vised."  Yet  he  makes  it  clear  in  what  fol- 
lows that  it  will  not  be  revised  under  his 
presidency.  He  takes  up  the  tariff  question, 
for  instance,  and  says  that  tariff  revision  can- 
not be  accomplished  until  after  the  Presi- 
dential election.  He  advocates  an  income 
tax  and  an  inheritance  tax  as  a  part  of  the 
revision  of  our  revenue  system,  and  thus  lays 
down  a  programme  of  cardinal  importance 
that  must  certainly  be  deferred  for  action  un- 
til the  Sixty-first  Congress  assembles  two 
years  hence.  He  places  particular  stress  upon 
the  advantages  of  a  graduated  inheritance 
tax.  His  object  evidently  is  to  get  the  sub- 
ject under  thoughtful  discussion  in  the  coun- 
try, as  preliminary  to  its  consideration  by 
Congfess  at  some  future  time. 


Labor 


^«ww,  '^^^  matters  for  which  the 
Oueationa  in   friends  of  organized  labor  have 

^««*«^«-  been  contending  at  Washington 
arc  set  forth  in  a  friendly  spirit  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Thus  he  asks  Congress  to  find  some 
way  to  limit  the  abuse  of  injunctions  and  pro- 
tect those  rights  which  from  time  to  time  the 
granting  of  injunctions  is  thought  to  invade. 
He  advocates  an  inspection  of  railroad  opera- 
tion for  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  facts  regarding  accidents,  and  he  ad- 
vocates further  legislation  extending  the  prin- 


ciple of  the  liability  of  employers  for  all  in- 
juries sustained  by  their  workmen.  He  asks 
that  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day 
should  be  extended  to  the  entire  work  of  the 
Government,  including  that  of  public  con- 
tractors. In  addition  to  existing  laws  regard- 
ing the  investigation  of  industrial  disputes. 
Congress  is  asked  to  create  a  board  for  com- 
pulsory investigation  of  facts,  with  a  view  to 
limiting  the  evils  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Under  a  general  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labor.  Congress  is  asked  at  this 
session  to  pass  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
act  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  He  does  not  withdraw  his  former 
recommendation  of  the  use  of  the  interstate 
commerce  power  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  in  factories  and 
mines,  as  proposed  in  the  Beveridge  bill. 
But  first  of  all  the  President  thinks  Congress 
should  deal  directly  with  the  subject  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories. 

ThePubifo  '^^^  President  deals  at  length 
Domain  and  with  Certain  subjects  which  have 
the  People,    j^^j    ^    foremost    place    in    his 

thoughts  and  efforts  during  his  entire  period 
in  office.  Thus  he  writes  of  the  forestry 
question  with  convincing  weight,  and  advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Ap- 
palachian and  White  Mountain  reserves. 
The  various  phases  of  the  public  land  ques- 
tion in  the  West  are  presented  with  great 
knowledge  and  force.  The  progress  of  the 
irrigation  policy  is  explained,  the  large  pro- 
posals for  inland  waterway  development  are 
set  forth,  and  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  department  for  the  further  train- 
ing of  the  nation  in  scientific  farming  is 
made  the  subject  of  what  is  virtually  a  com- 
pact little  essay.  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  forests,  the  President  advocates 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp.  The 
most  fascinating  section  of  the  message  de- 
scribes the  work  of  the  biological  survey  and 
shows  how  important  to  the  country  has  been 
the  Government's  study  of  insects,  birds,  and 
animal  life  of  all  sorts.  There  is  a  section  on 
the  relation  of  the  Government  to  public 
health.  The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mey- 
ers* plan  for  postal  savings  banks  will  have 
peculiar  timeliness,  and  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend parcels  post  system  on  rural  routes  will 
prove  popular.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
people's  welfare  as  promoted  by  Government 
activity,  this  message  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  written  by  any  President. 
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CoprricliL  1907.  by  Underwood  A  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

THE   SECEDING   FLEET  OF   AMERICAN   BATTLESHIPS     LEAVING    HAMPTON   ROADS    DECEMBER    l6,   FOR   THE 

PACIFIC   COAST. 


yj^^  There  are  elaborate  discussions 
Armif  and  of  matters  relating  to  the  army 
**^'  and  the  navy.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  the  army  organization  efficient  in 
time  of  peace  and  giving  the  officers  and  en- 
listed men  a  better  compensation  for  their 
services,  are  points  convincingly  set  forth. 
The  presentation  of  navy  questions  has  espe- 
dal  interest  in  view  of  the  impressive  de- 
parture of  our  great  fleet  of  sixteen  battle- 
ships on  December  i6  for  the  long  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  President  went  to 
the  rendezvous  at  Hampton  Roads  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  fleet ;  and  the  sailing  was  an 
imposing  afiEair.  The  expedition  is  under- 
taken with  the  perfect  good-will  of  all  na- 
tions, including  Japan,  and  with  the  ill-will 
of  nobody  excepting  a  few  carping  critics  in 
this  country.  The  President  advocates  a  pro- 
vision this  year  for  four  large  battleships,  and 
afterward  for  one  battleship  a  year.  He  asks 
for  the  completion  of  our  scheme  of  coast 
fortifications,  and  apropos  of  the  sailing  of 
the  fleet  he  shows  how  useful  the  expedition 
will  be  as  a  training  for  the  navy  and  an 
object-lesson  in  all  that  relates  to  sea  power. 


8om9 

Foreign 

Relations, 


In  paragraphs  relating  to  foreign 
aflEairs,  an  excellent  summary  is 
given  of  the  work  of  the  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague.  Congress  is  in- 
formed that  peace  and  prosperity  now  reign 
in  Cuba.  Apropos  of  the  exposition  to  be 
held  at  Tokio,  the  President  finds  opportunity 
to  refer  to  the  cordial  relations  between  this 
country  and  Japan.  The  tariflE  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Germany  are  fully 
explained.  The  President  asks  for  authority 
to  revise  the  existing  arrangement  with  China 
in  such  a  way  that  we  may  show  our  friend- 
ship by  remitting  further  payment  of  in- 
demnity. Relations  with  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  are  set  forth ;  Secretary  Root's 
visit  to  the  neighboring  Republic  and  the 
conference  of  the  Central- American  republics 
at  Washington  being  especially  noted.  The 
message  ends  with  glowing  praise  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics.  It 
is  a  document  of  immense  value  and  import- 
ance, and  can  only  be  appreciated  as  it  is  re- 
read from  time  to  time  for  reference  to  its 
treatment  of  particular  questions.  It  re- 
flects the  great  range  of  our  Government's 
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Don.  IjiwreDce  O-  Murray, 


Hon.  Charlos  V.  2*^11. 


.y^e    COM  MIES  tON^ERS   SEKT   BV    PRESIDEHT     ROOSEVELT  TO  INTESTICATE  TaS  COLUTlELD   SkStJiERS'  STRIKE. 


gj(^tiv«t'^,  while  it  also  illustrates  the  intimate 
Vnowlcilge  and  the  strong  convictions  of  the 
Prcsiilcnt  in  the  various  fields  of  public  work. 


Uf 


Early  in   December   io,ooo  mi- 
&&iinttif      ners  at  GoldiieMt  Ncv,»  went  on 

Strike  because  their  wa^^es  were 
paid  in  cashiers*  checks^  instead  of  currencj^ 
Mmt  of  the  Goldiield  miners  had  been 
members  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  or  of  affiliated  organizations.  After 
tbe  trnke  some  of  the  mines  attempted  to 
opm  with  non-union  miners.  Various  deeds 
ut  vicJence  were  charged  against  the  strikers. 
*"<J  it  was  probahlv  a  knowledge  of  the 
rocihotlt  that  the  Western  Federation  had 
"TTpIoyrd  fn  Colorado  and  elsiewhere,  in 
iraM  past,  as  much  as  any  real  or  threat- 
»^«<i  mjun-  to  person  or  property,  that  led 
ff^'^fnor  Sparks  to  call  on  th«  federal 
tiovcrnment  for  troops.  President  Roo^e- 
]j'^  Prfimptly  dispatched  military^  aid  to  the 
™^^Ai  auihortties,  but  he  also  sent  to  Gold- 
^^  *  coinmission  consisting  of  Assistant 
™*rct3rj^  Murray,  of  the  1  apartment  of 
^*^*'^'nerct?  and  Labor,  Commissioner  of  La- 
^^  N>ill,  and  Coinmissiorer  of  Corpora- 
JfJ^  Smith,  ^vith  instructions  to  make  a 
™>rcnigf^  invTsiigation  of  the  difRcvjlties  be- 
^^n  mmrrownen  and  miners.  The  com- 
mii*v,n  1  :,,]  The  necessary  authority  and  was 
J""'*'  '       x^ppn  to  the  President, 


tc^nt^cky:  *^o^*  Augustus  E,  Willson,  of 
Ubacco  Kentucky,  the  first  Republican 
executive  to  be  inaugurated  in 
that  State  in  twelve  years,  had  barely  taken 
the  oath  of  office,  last  month,  Avhen  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  take  decisive 
measures  to  suppress  the  riotous  spirit  of  the 
tobacco  planters  in  the  Hopkinsville  district, 
where  mobs  had  destroyed  w^arehouses  and 
terrorized  the  inhabitants.  The  Governors 
next  step  was  to  invite  members  of  the  to- 
bacco growers*  societies  and  buyers  repre- 
senting trust  interests  to  meet  together,  with 
a  view  to  an  adjustment  of  differences.  The 
hostility  existing  between  the  fanners  and 
the  trust  is  intense.  Injunctions  restraining 
the  shipping  of  '*  pooled  '*  tobacco  were  sus- 
tained by  the  courts,  one  of  the  judges  mak- 
ing use  of  this  significant  language:  "  I 
would  rather  an  injustice  should  be  done 
one  man  than  that  100,000  men  should  suf- 
fer everlasting  ruin,"  Large  growers  re- 
ceived anonymous  letters  containing  threats 
that  if  they  should  attempt  to  ship  their 
tobacco,  the  crop  would  be  burned, 

A  mfihr  EFTrf  F.conomic  conditions  Jn  this  coun- 
aQuarUr     xtv    havc    causcd    a    remarkably 
mmii/ran  s.   |^^^^,^,  retum  of  foreign  laborers 
for  \\  inter  sojourn  In  their  native  lands.  Com- 
missioner Sargent  informs  us  that  the  total 
immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  3  906- 1907  was 
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1,285,349,  a  total  exceeding  the  greatest 
figures  of  any  preceding  year  by  more  than 
i8o,cxx>.  The  greatest  number  of  immi- 
grants came  from  Austria-Hungary, — 338,- 
000  of  them.  Italy  came  next,  sending  us 
285,000  odd.  The  Russian  Empire  sent 
259,000;  China  960,  a  decrease  from  the 
figures  of  the  preceding  year;  and  Japan 
30,000,  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent, 
for  the  year  1906.  One  significant  fact 
brought  out  by  the  G>mmissioner's  report  is 
that  a  great  number  of  immigrants  landed  at 
Southern  ports,  an  increase  to  these  destina- 
tions caused,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, by  the  growing  desire  of  the  Southern 
States  to  draw  the  better  class  of  labor  from 
abroad.  The  relatively  large  increase  in  the 
immigration  from  Japan  is  no  doubt  due  to 
illegal  entry  from  over  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders.  The  total  amount  of 
nooney  brought  into  the  country  by  immi- 
grants last  year  was  over  $25,000,000,  an 
average  of  almost  $20  per  person.  The 
Commissioner  strongly  recommends  the  call- 
ing of  an  international  conference  on  immi- 
gration and  emigration ;  that  marine  hospital 
surgeons  be  stationed  at  the  principal  points 


of  embarkation  abroad  to  examine  aliens 
about  to  start  for  this  country;  and  that  a 
treaty  be  negotiated  with  Mexico  respecting 
immigration  through  that  country. 

The  Centra/  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ™^^^  significant  event 
Ameriean  of  the  past  month  in  Latin 
greeme  .    ^j,^^,.j^^     ^^^     ^^     agreement 

upon  two  general  treaties  and  six  conven- 
tions of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
republics  of  Central  America.  The  treaties 
do  not  provide  for  a  union,  as  had  been  ex- 
pected in  some  quarters ;  they  do  provide  for 
arbitration,  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national court  to  settle  all  possible  differences 
which  may  arise  between  the  countries.  They 
treat  further  of  commerce,  navigation,  and 
extradition.  The  court,  which  will  consist 
of  five  judges,  one  named  by  each  republic 
from  its  most  eminent  jurists,  to  sit  for  five 
years,  will  have  jurisdiction  over  any  ques- 
tion which  any  one  or  two  of  the  Central- 
American  governments  may  agree  with  any 
foreign  government  to  submit  to  it.  Unless 
for  very  special  reasons  the  court  is  to  sit  at 
Cartage,  in  Costa  Rica.  The  treaties  are  to 
remain  in  force  for  ten  years. 


^^^  The  most  practical  and  in- 
Qeographteaiiy  tcresting  result  of  the  con- 
mpoea  e.  j^^^j^^^  however,  is  proba- 
bly the  convention  which  in  substance 
amounts  to  a  declaration  by  the  dele- 
gates of  all  the  republics  that  the  ter- 
ritory of  Honduras  shall  be  neutral 
ground.  No  troops  on  a  warlike  errand 
are  to  be  permitted  to  cross  Honduran 
territory,  and  since  it  is  impossible  for 
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the  troops  of  any  two  of  the  other  four  coiHt- 
tries  to  clash  without  crossing  Honduras, 
war  in  Central  America  would  seem  to  be 
geographically  impossible.  There  was  also 
adopted  a  convention  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Central- American  univer- 
sity system,  one  providing  for  an  internation- 
al Central-American  bureau  corresponding 
to  and  allied  with  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  at  Washington, 
one  dealing  with  the  customs  duties  and  tar- 
iff schedules,  and  one  providing  for  better 
means  of  communication  between  the  five  re- 
publics. This  convention  will  make  easy  the 
building  of  the  Central-American  section  of 
the  much-discussed  Pan-American  railway. 
The  conference  adjourned  on  J)ecember  17. 
With  the  taking  of  the  Cuban  census  and 
the  near  approach  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, after  which  the  island  may  again  re- 
ceive its  "  unaided  independence,"  there  has 
been  a  renewed  interest  among  the  American 
people  in  Cuban  matters.  The  figures  show 
a  Cuban  population  of  somewhat  over  2,- 
CXX),CXX).  A  review  of  the  situation  in  the 
island  at  the  present  time,  by  a  keen  Amer- 
ican observer,  appears  on  another  page  of  the 
Review  this  month. 


Opening  of  the 

Canadfan 
Parliament, 


^  Canada's  Parliament  began  its 
winter  session  on  November  28. 
In  his  speech  Lord  Grey,  the 
Governor-General,  announced  that  during 
the  last  fiscal  period  the  public  debt  of  the 
Dominion  had  been  reduced  by  $3,000,000. 


In  the  legislative  program,  among  other 
propositions,  are  to  be  found  the  Oliver 
Land  bill  for  the  settlement  of  homesteads 
in  the  Far  West,  the  bill  providing  for  the 
more  rigid  inspection  of  insurance  com- 
panies, a  measure  for  old-age  pensions,  an 
amendment  to  the  Dominion  Elections  Act 
to  guard  against  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  provincial  con- 
stitutions, providing  that  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
and  Quebec  shall  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  boundaries  to  Hudson  and  James  Bays. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  sessioh  the 
Franco-Canadian  tariff  treaty  was  signed 
and  approved  and  much  animated  discussion 
had  over  the  question  of  Japanese  exclusion. 
Premier  Laurier,  in  a  speech  at  Ottawa  on 
December  3,  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  government,  noth- 
ing would  be  done  to  jeopardize  the  British- 
Japanese  treaty.  Commercially  and  finan- 
cially Canada  appears  prosperous,  and  has 
apparently  suffered  not  at  all  from  the  mon- 
etary disturbances  in  our  own  country. 
The  present  session  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment is  probably  the  last  before  a  general 
election.  The  Liberal  government  is  still 
in  power,  with  a  majority  of  fifty  behind  it, 
and  will  doubtless  maintain  its  control 
throughout  the  present  session.  The  enthusi- 
astic reception  accorded  to'  Mr.  Borden, 
leader  of  the  opposition,  however,  on  his 
recent  tour  of  the  Dominion,  would  indicate 
that  the  next  general  election  will  prove  a 
severe  struggle  for  the  Liberals. 


The 
Dictatorship 
in  Portugal. 


HOW    ARE   THB    MIGHTY    TAUJiV  ! 

Revolution,  expelled  from  Russia,  begs  admission 
at.Portugars  door. 

From  the  Times  (New  York). 


Party  government  in  Portugal 
in  the  year  1906  had  come  to 
mean  little  more  than  the  con- 
trol of  public  office  exclusively  for  private 
"  graft,"  widi  a  working  understanding  be- 
tween the  \wo  dominant  parties  whereby 
offices  were  openly  bartered  and  sold. 
A  third  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senhor  Franco,  a  vigorous  young  patriot 
(Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  1894  to 
1897)  became  powerful  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  and  finally  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King.  During  the  past  sum- 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of 
King  Carlos,  Senhor  Franco  cut  off  parlia- 
mentary sinecures  aggregating  more  than 
$2,cxx),cxx)  annually.  Some  of  this  money 
has  been  diverted  to  the  civil  list  of  the  King 
and  some  devoted  to  settling  the  arrears  of 
the  always  underpaid  government  employees 
and  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  Premier, 
moreover,   has   refused   to  summon   Parlia- 
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mcnt  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  and 
has  suspended  many  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, thus  making  himself  virtual  dictator. 
Those  who  are  best  informed  on  Portuguese 
conditions  assert  that  his  dictatorship  is  fa- 
vored by  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
and  is  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  decent 
government.  All  reports  of  a  possible  revo- 
lution against  the  King  and  the  dynasty  are 
vigorously  denied  from  Lisbon.  Senhor 
Franco  announces  that  he  will  prove  the  be- 
neficence of  his  dictatorship  by  its  success. 
If  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify  it,  the 
government,  it  is  announced,  will  hold  elec- 
tions in  April  for  the  new  Cortez.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  the  causes  leading  up  to 
the  political  troubles  in  the  little  Iberian 
kingdom  is  given  in  one  of  our  "  Leading 
Articles  "  this  month.  If  there  is  a  revolu- 
tion it  will  undoubtedly  be  one  by  the  court 
and  the  politicians.  The  people,  80  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  illiterate,  are  indifferent 
to  the  contest  between  the  politicians  and  the 
crawn,  and  the  army  and  the  navy,  which 
have  profited  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  poli^ 
ticians,  are  not  likely  to  respond  to  any  in- 
vitations to  revolt. 

n^-^ignrfioti  Three  such  widely  different 
TnmMmg  topics  as  the  wholesale  return  to 
'*'^^'  Italy  of  thousands  of  Italians 
frightened  away  from  American  cities  by 
the  business  depression,  the  holding  of  a 
papal  consistory  at  which  four  new  cardinals 
were  created,  and  the  election  of  a  Jew  and 
a  Free  Mason  to  be  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  were  interesting  Italians  last  month. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  also  had  serious  problems  of 
re-migration  forced  upon  them  by  our  un- 
favorable business  conditions,  but  Italy  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  the  most  in  this  way. 
TTie  returning  thousands  of  Italy's  sons  do 
not  bring  with  them  sufficient  money  to  sup- 
port them  for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and 
many  are  practically  penniless.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  serious  one  for  the  national  and 
local  authorities,  and  its  gravity  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  serious  condition  of  labor  in 
King  Victor  Emanuel's  domain.  Many 
strikes  have  marked  the  past  year  in  Italy 
and  there  is  much  suffering  among  the  lower 
classes,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  There  is  not  much  of  interest 
for  Americans  in  the  papal  appointments  at 
the  consistory  held  on  Deceniber  16,  all  the 
appointees  being  Italians,  and  only  nominal 
booors  coming  to  American  prelates. 


SENHOR  JOAQUIN   FRANCO. 
(Portugars  Premier-Dictator.) 

TfM  Hebrew  ^^  ^^^  shades  of  the  Roman  Em- 
mayor       peror    Titus    and     the    Jewish 

0/  Rome,  chieftains  of  the  year  A.D.  70  are 
permitted  to  exchange  reminiscences  in  the 
other  world,  their  memories  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  in  those  early 
years  of  the  Christian  era  will  be  shocked  by 
the  election  of  a  Hebrew,  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  order  of  Free  Masons,  to  be  mayor 
of  the  Eternal  City,  the  world's  center  of 
Catholicism.  Despite  the  dramatic  points  of 
this  incident,  however,  which  have  been 
dwelt  on  in  the  daily  press,  Signor  Ernest 
Nathan  will  make  an  eminently  appropriate, 
logical,  and  useful  head, — not  of  the  capital 
of  the  Caesars  or  the  center  of  Catholicism, 
— but  of  the  bustling,  enterprising,  modern 
Italian  city  on  the  Tiber,  which  needs  many 
civic  reforms.  The  election  had  really  no 
religious  significance  whatsoever.  Signor 
Nathan,  who  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest  Ital- 
ian families  of  Jewish  blood,  is  a  Liberal  and 
a  disciple  of  Mazzini,  whose  friendship  he 
enjoyed.  Though  born  in  England  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  Signor  Nathan  is  an  Ital- 
ian of  the  Italians,  speaking  the  language  of 
Dante  with  elegance  and  precision.  He  has 
held  a  number  of  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
municipality  and  has  an  excellent  record  for 
public  spirit.  His  election  by  the  "  bloc  " 
of  anti-clerical  parties  (the  vote  stood  60  to 
2  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen),  while  without 
religious  significance,  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
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buke  to  the  political  activities  of  the  Cler- 
icals. Those  who  know  Signor  Nathan  do 
not  expect  him  to  meddle  with  state  politics 
or  religious  questions,  but  to  give  Rome  a 
thorough,    up-to-date,    clean    administration. 


SIGNOR  ERNEST   NATHAN. 

(The  newly-elected  Mayor  of  Rome.) 

Preaaing  Upon  his  retum  from  what  he 
German  himself  has  referred  to  as  his 
Problems,  ^^^^  pleasant  and  profitable  visit 
to  England,  the  German  Kaiser  finds  public 
interest  throughout  his  empire  wrought  up, 
— it  might  almost  be  said,  overwrought, — 
concerning  three  highly  important  matters; 
the  failure  of  Chancellor  von  Biilow  to  re- 
tain a  decided  governmental  ascendancy  in 
the  Reichstag,  resulting  in  his  forced  admis- 
sion of  ministerial  responsibility  to  the  Par- 
liament; the  discussion  over  the  new  budget, 
and  the  radical  step  taken  by  the  Prussian 
Diet  in  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
compulsory  expropriation  of  the  lands  of  the 
Poles.  The  Chancellor's  parliamentary  em- 
barrassment and  its  outcome  has  resulted  in 
a  virtual  revolution  in  Germah  administra- 
tive methods,  finally  bringing  the  empire 
into  line  with  the  truly  and  fully  constitu- 
tional governments  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
*ing  to  trace  the  steps  in  this  progress. 


A«  Exciting  ^  y^ar  or  so  ago,  it  will  be  re- 
SMsjon  of  the  membered,  the  Reichstag,  the 
ec  aag,  ^ovjtT  housc  of  the  German  Par- 
liament, was  dissolved  because  it  had  refused 
to  sanction  the  government's  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  army  budget.  In  the  election  that 
followed  the  government  was  supported  by 
a  substantial  majority.  The  Chancellor's 
victory,  however,  was  in  reality  achieved  by 
such  a  narrow  margin  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  out  his  policies  only  by  bringing  about 
the  coalition  of  the  two  conservative  groups, 
— the  National  Liberals  and  the  three  fac- 
tions of  the  Radicals.  A  serious  defection 
from  the  government's  side  became  evident 
late  in  November  when  Dr.  Herman  S. 
PaaSche,  first  vice-president  and  one  of  the 
National  Liberal  leaders,  in  a  stirring  speech 
attacked  the  government  for  extravagance 
and  for  sheltering  the  army  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  Harden-von  Moltke  scandal. 
Herr  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader,  followed, 
presenting  letters  and  quotations  from  the 
Bismarck  and  Hohenlohe  memoirs  to  prove 
the  existence  and  power  of  the  von  Moltkc- 
Eulenberg  camarilla,  and  asserting  that  the 
guilty  parties  were  members  of  such  hig'h 
classes  in  Germany  that  the  police  were 
afraid  to  name  them.  In  discussing  the  bud- 
get Herr  Bebel  reminded  the  members  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  caus- 
ing widespread  suffering  in  the  lower 
classes.  H^  produced  statistics  to  show  that 
at  the  present  day  there  are  4800  children  in 
Berlin  who  never  have  dinner,  and  only 
bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
and  asserted  that  the  unemployed  in  the 
German  capital  now  number  over  40,000. 
In  reply,  the  Chancellor  and  General  von 
Einem,  Minister  of  War,  admitted  the  evil 
practices  referred  to,  but  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  camarilla  and  accused  the  Socialist 
leader  of  exaggeration.  The  decision  of  the 
Emperor  that  Counts  von  Hohenau  and 
Lynar,  who  were  implicated  in  the  Harden 
disclosures,  cannot  appeal  to  a  special  court 
of  honor,  but  must  take  their  chances  in  the 
civil  court,  was  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  the 
imperial  sincerity,  firmness  and  independence 
of  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Real  Con.  '^^^  pressing  need  for  approval 
atitutionaiiam  of  the  budget,  upon  which  the 
ermany,  ggy^^nment  is  depending  to  pass 
its  naval  bill,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
Chancellor  to  secure  an  undoubted  majority 
in  the  Parliament  at  an  early  date.  After 
the  sensational  speech  of  Dr.   Paasche  the 
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Reichstag  adjourned,  oii  December  4,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
**  bloc "  would  sanction  or  repudiate  the 
position  taken  by  its  vice-president.  Chan- 
cellor von  Billow  called  into  conference  the 
leaders  of  all  the  coalition  groups  ( Herr  von 
Narmann  and  Baron  von  Gamp,  for  the 
Conservatives;  Herr  Ernst  Bassermann,  for 
the  National  Liberals;  Herr  Miiller  and 
Herr  Meingen,  for  the  Radicals;  and  Herr 
Liebermann  von  Sonnenberg,  for  the  Agrari- 
ans), and  plainly  informed  them  that  should 
Dr.  Paasche  be  upheld  by  the  Parliament  he 
would  be  driven  to  one  of  two  alternatives: 
he  must  either  resign  his  office  at  once,  or 
advise  the  Emperor  to  dissolve  the  Reich- 
stag. Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  empire,  a  Chancellor  appealed  to  the 
majority  in  Parliament  for  its  support.  His 
appeal  meant  nothing  less  than  that  the  Ger- 
man ministry  is  now  responsible, — not  to  the 
crown,  but  to  the  Reichstag.  Of  course,  this 
epoch-making  change  could  not  have  been 
efiFected  without  the  sanction  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  it  is  intimated  from  Berlin  that 
the  Kaiser  understood  the  necessity  for  his 
Chancellor's  action  and  approved  of  it  before 
starting  on  his  trip  to  England.  In  the  co- 
alition caucus  the  position  taken  by  Dr. 
Paasche  was  repudiated  by  the  National  Lib- 
erals, who  then  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Conservatives  and  Radicals  to  give 
the  government  a  vote  of  confidence  at  the 
reassembling  of  the  chamber.  The  changed 
situation  in  Germany,  bringing  the  empire 
into  line  with  parlia- 
mentary workings  as 
they  are  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  no  doubt  the  re- 
sult of  the  development 
of  a  real  and  active 
public  opinion.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  permanent 
change  in  the  constitu- 
tional practice  of  the 
empire.  The  Kaiser, 
having  once  sanctioned 
it,  however,  with  the 
majority  of  the  Reich- 
stag co-operating,  it 
does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  government  at 
Berlin  will  ever  revert 
to  the  old  semi-auto- 
cratic; method  of  pro- 
cedure initiated  by  Bis- 
marck and  followed  by 
all  Chancellors  since. 


Expropriation 

of  Polish 

Lands. 


The  first  result  of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  the  Reichstag  is  a 
modification  of  the  drastic  pro- 
posals of  the  gpvernment  introduced  in  the 
Prussian  Diet  to  take  Polish  estates  by  force. 
In  his  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening 
of  the  Prussian  Diet,  on  November  26, 
Chancellor  von  Biilow,  who  is  also  Minis- 
ter-President for  Prussia  in  the  diet  of  that 
kingdom,  read  the  budget  proposals  and  in- 
troduced a  bill  authorizing  the  government 
to  acquire  Polish  estates  by  condemnation 
proceedings  under  the  law  of  eminent  do- 
main. The  bill  /provides  for  a  credit  of 
$87,500,000  to  continue  the  purchase  of 
land  and  $12,500,000  for  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. Prince  von  Biilow  admitted  that 
the  attempted  colonization  of  lands  in  Polish 
Prussia  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  untir- 
ing patriotism  of  the  Poles  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  these  lands  so  largely  in  Polish  hands 
by  paying  any  amounts  for  the  estates  that 
prices  have  become  higher  than  the  govern- 
commission  could  meet.  "  It  has,  therefore, 
become  necessary  to  give  the  government  the 
right  to  dispossess  the  Poles  by  legal  process." 
In  brief,  the  Minister-President  asked  the 
Diet  to  give  him  an  appropriation  for  the 
expenses  of  condemning  the  lands  of  the 
Poles  by  German  tribunals.  It  is  necessary 
for  German  national  welfare,  the  Chancel- 
lor insisted,  that  the  lands  now  possessed  by 
the  Prussian  Poles,  be  taken  over  and  thor- 
oughly Germanized,  if  not  by  sale,  then 
through  condemnation  by  the  court. 


Teace  : 


rHE   FRIENDSHIP   OF   KINO    EDWARD   AND    KAISER    WILHELM. 

Who  would  have  believed  they  could  play  a  duet  so  harmoniously  ?** 
From  the  AmBterdammer  (Amsterdam). 
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WkQt  Will 
PotM  Do? 


This 

rude 

disturb- 
ance of  the  indus- 
trial and  social 
life  of  the  Polish 
subjects  of  the 
German  crown 
aroused  vigorous 
opposition  in  .  the 
Reichstag,  —  not 
merely  among  the 
Poles  and  the  So- 
c  i  a  1  Democrats, 
but  among  even 
the  government 
supporters.  As  a 
result  of  this  op- 
position and  the 
consciousness  that 
the  ministry  is 
practically  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of 
the  majority  in  the 
imperial  Parlia- 
ment, the  govern- 
ment has  agreed  to 
reduce  the  appro- 
priation asked 
from  $100,000,000 
to  $66,000,000  in 
all,  and  to  limit 
the  expropriation 
process  to  certain 
districts  to  be  de- 
termined by  the 
Diet,  Although 
there  appears  no 
legal  means  of  pre- 
venting the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  lat- 
est phase  of  the 
Germanization  campaign,  it  does  not  seem 
Ukely  to  those  who  have  followed  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  Polish  problem  in  the  three  parti- 
tioning countries  that  the  Chancellor  will 
succeed  in  his  repressive  measures.  The  pa- 
triotism which,  through  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  by  individual  effort  and  public  con- 
tribution nullified  the  anti-Polish  animus  of 
Bismarck  and  his  followers,  will  find  a  way 
of  meeting  this  new  danger.  The  Russian 
Poles  also  have  been  afflicted.  The  school 
association  of  the  old  kingdom  having  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  Governor-General  Skallon, 
more  than  1600  Polish  schools  in  Russia 
were  closed  during  late  November  and  early 
December.    As  a  protest  against  these  severe 


KING  GUSTAV  V.   AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
(Ilie  new  Swedish  monarchs.) 


repressive  measures  serious  demonstrations 
have  ^aken  place  throughout  Galicia,  Aus- 
trian* Poland,  assuming  even  a  riotous  char- 
acter in  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  the  province. 


A  New 
King   In 
Sweden. 


Sweden's  new  king,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  or  Gustav  Adolf,  V., 
who  ascended  to  the  throne  on 
December  8,  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
death  of  iiis  father,  Oscar  II.,  is  believed  to 
entertain  ideas  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  of  the  late  king  on  the  subject  of 
his  countrj^'s  role  in  European  politics.  In 
the  first  place,  he  always  disproved  of  his 
father's  lenient  and  kindly  attitude  toward 
Norway  when  that  country  separated  from 
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Sweden.  Several  days  before  King  Oscar's 
death,  while  the  present  king  was  Regent, 
the  majority  of  the  cabinet  resigned  owing 
to  the  Regent's  refusal  to  permit  Sweden  to 
become  a  signatory  to  the  treaty  insuring  the 
integrity  and  neutrality  of  its  sister  country. 
This  matter  is  treated  at  a  greater  length  on 
another  page  this  month.  The  late-  King 
Oscar's  career  anif  hls.gentle,  manly  virtues 
are  set  forth,  also,  in  the  ejccellent  article  by 
'  Mr.  Bjorkman.  In  matters  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. King  Gustav  is  believed  to  lean  in  the 
direction  of  Germany.  He  has  at  any  rate 
always  cultivated  a  close  intimacy  with  the 
Kaiser.  Personally  he  is  a  man  of  studious 
habits,  not  so  democratic  as  his  father  and 
without  the  latter's  peculiar  charm  of  man- 
ner. King  Gustav  was  married  in  1881  to 
Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  They  have  three  children : 
Prince  Gustav  Adolf,  Duke  of  Scania,  who 
married  in  June,  1905,  the  Princess  Victoria 
of  Connaught;  Prince  Wilhelm,  and  Prince 
Eric.  The  present  Crown  Prince  and  heir 
to  the  throne  and  Princess  Victoria  have  one 
child,  whose  name  is  also  Gustav  Adolf, 
born  in  April,  1906. 


ThtDumV  ^  ^'^^''^  ''^^  *^  predicted  for  the 
/tepudiaus  the  third      Russian      Duma,      even 

u  ocracy,      gj^^j-^gj.   ^^^^^   ^^^  Jj^g^  ^f  j^g  ^^^ 

predecessors.  Conservatism,  if  not  reaction, 
is  admittedly  so  strong  in  the  empire  that  the 
least  radical  movement  dn  the  part  of  the 
people's  representatives  is  likely  to  call  down 
the  wrath  of  the  Monarchists.  Despite  the 
apparently  Conservative  makeup  of  the 
Duma,  however,  the  Reactionaries  arc  not 
having  things  all  their  own  way.  After 
some  heated  discussion  over  the  propriety  of 
using  the  words  **  autocrat "  and  "  constitu- 
tion "  in  the  address  to  the  throne,  the  form 
finally  adopted* was  this: 

Most  Gracious  Sire :  Your  Imperial  Majesty 
has  deigned  to  greet  the  members  of  the  third 
Duma  and  to»invoke  the  Almighty's  blessing  on 
the  legislative  work  before  us.  We,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  to  express  personally  to  your 
Imperial  Majesty  our  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
the  supreme  head  of  Russia  and  our  thanks  for 
the  right  of  popular  representation  granted  to 
Russia  and  secured  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Empire. 

Have  confidence  in  us.  Sire.  We  wish  to 
devote  all  our  ability,  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience to  strengthening  the  form  of  government 
which  was  given  new  life  by  the  Imperial  will 
in  the  manifesto  of  October  30,  1905;  to  pacify 
the  fatherland,  to  assure  respect  for  the  laws,  to 
develop  popular  education,  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  to  b%  a  buttress  for  the  greatness 
and  power  of  indivisible  Russia,  and  to  thereby 
justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  fatherland. 


The     words. 


and 


^^^  iiit  Yv^^ivia.  supreme 
Address  to  "  popular  "  werc  substituted  for 
the  Throne.  "  ^^^tocratic  "  and  "constitu- 
tional "  after  a  bitter  struggle  between  Re- 
actionaries and  Constitutional  Democrats, 
the  adopted  form  proving  victorious  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  2  to  1.  When  the  Duma 
had  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leader,  Vladimir  Purishkevich,  to  the 
effect  that  all  attempts  to  establish  a  consti- 
tutional regime  having  failed,  and  the  Em- 
peror in  reconstituting  the  Duma  having 
shown  his  autocracy,  the  word  **  autocrat " 
should  be  in  the  Parliament's  address  to  the 
throne,  a  dramatic  scene  followed.  The 
members  of  the  Extreme  Right  declared  that 
the  Czar  had  been  insulted  and  they  with- 
drew from  the  hall.  The  Constitutional 
Democrats,  who  had  held  for  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "  constitution,"  agreed  to  with- 
THB  TAMENE88  OF  THB  THIRD  DUMA.  draw  that  term  if  thc  term  "  autocrat  "  were 

Stoltpin  to  the  Czar:  "Tbe  others  were  a  bit    ^Iso  withdrawn.     The  victory  for  this  idea 
Independent,  8!re;  this  bird  will  surely  Ulk  as  we    s^o^gj   ^^^t   the  two   wings  of  the  Russian 
From  Ulk  (Berlin),  constitutionalists,    the    Octobrists    and    the 
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Constitutional  Democrats,  can  unite.  This 
proves  that  the  majority  of  even  this  con- 
servative Duma  regards  as  its  minimum  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  in  the 
famous  manifesto  of  October,  1905. 

Tk9  Prwiier  ^"  ^^^  following  day  (Novem- 
Affirma      hcT  29),   in   the  course  of  the 
ocraeg.    ministerial    declaration,    Premier 
Stolypin  set  forth  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment in  these  vtrords: 

The  Emperor  has  often  shown,  in  the  face  of 
extraordinary  difficulties,  how  highly  he  prizes 
the  basis  principles  of  the  new  regime  of  repre- 
sentative government  within  the  limits  estab- 
lished by  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  historic, 
autocratic  power  and  free  will  of  the  monarch 
stand  out  as  the  most  precious  assets  of  the 
Russian  state.  They  have  created  the  present 
institutions,  are  destined  to  save  Russia  m  time 
of  danger  and  disaster,  and  will  bring  her  back 
to  the  path  of  order  and  historical  truth. 

In  reply  to  this  the  Radical  orator,  Feodor 
Rodichev,  in  a  stirring  speech,  insisted  that 
autocracy  had  never  done  anything  to  ele- 
vate the  condition  of  the  Russian  people,  but 
had  found  its  expression  in  hundreds  of 
courts  martial  vi^hich  had  "  oppressed  Rus- 
sia with  a  Byzantine  despotism."  Referring 
to  the  military  regime  he  used  the  expression 
"  the  Stolypin  necktie "  as  a  sort  of  com- 
panion phrase  to  the  famous  "  Muraviev 
neckerchief"  of  unsavory  memory,  both 
phrases  meaning  the  triumph  of  the  hangman 
over  the  legal  procedure  of  justice.  The 
ministerial  declaration  outlined  a  number  of 
projects,  including  the  reform  of  the  Zem- 
stvos  (the  system  to  be  extended  to  Poland 
and  other  border  lands),  reform  of  the 
courts,  and  measures  for  the  development  of 
the  army  and  navy.  As  soon  as  normal  con- 
ditions are  restored,  said  the  Premier,  "  the 
government  promises  to  devote  its  attention 
to  the. internal  development  of  the  empire 
and  the  settlement  of  the  agrarian  problem." 
Then  came  the  long  drawn  out  struggle  over 
the  budget,  which  has  already  precipitated 
what  is  apparently  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  crown. 

4  UrugqU  ^^^  ^^^  Duma  and  the  Council 
Owr  tk€  of  the  Empire,  the  two  houses  of 
Ondgwu  ^j^^  Russian  Parliament,  have 
asked  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  submit 
to  their  Committees  of  National  Defense  the 
details  of  the  program  arranged  by  the  Ad- 
miralty and  involving,  it  is  reported,  an  out- 
lay of  $500,000,000.  This  request  has  been  re- 
fined, and  the  Parliament  informed  that  if 


the  demand  be  persisted  in,  dissolution  ^11 
come  immediately.  The  fundamental  ^right 
of  any  Parliament  is  the  power  over  the 
purse.  Will  the  Czar  dare  to  force  the 
issue?  Other  interesting  and  important 
happenings  of  late  November  and  early 
December  in  Russia  were  the  dramatic 
opfping  of  the  trial  of  General  Stoessel 
for  cowardice  in  surrendering  Port  Arthur 
to  the  Japanese;  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  a  number  of  Social  Democratic 
members  of  the  second  Duma,  including 
Nicholas  Tchaikowski  and  the  peasant  depu- 
ty, Annikin,  for  sedition  and  conspiracy  last 
year,  and  their  exile  to  Siberia ;  the  payment 
by  Russia  to  Japan  of  $24,000,000  as  the 
balahce  due  the  Mikado's  empire  for  the 
maintenance  of  Russian  prisoners  during  the 
war;  and  the  visit  of  Secretary  Taft  to  the 
Russian  capital  on  his  way  from  the  Far 
East  to  this  country  via  Europe.  The  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  War  was  much  interested 
in  the  sessions  of  the  Duma. 

./  » 
ne  Recall  of  When  it  became  known  that,  on 
Ambaaaador  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  our 
^"^'^  battleship  fleet  for  the  Pacific, 
the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Viscount  Aoki, 
had  been  recalled  by  his  government,  there 
was  much  nervous  apprehension  evident  not 
only  yi  some  of  the  journals  of  our  own 
country,  but  quite  generally  in  the  press  of 
Europe  as  well,  lest  this  recall  presage  a 
really  dangerous  tension  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  That  this  feeling 
was  entirely  unjustified,  however,  soon  be- 
came evident  when  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  publicly  explained  that  Am- 
bassador Aoki  was  recalled  at  his  own  re- 
quest "  because  of  purely  personal  and  home 
reasons,"  and,  further,  when  the  appoint- 
ment was  semi-ofiicially  announced  of  his 
successor.  Baron  Kogoro  Takahira.  The 
former  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington 
and  incumbent  during  the  trying  days  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  is  entirely  persona  grata 
to  the  American  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  is  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  diplomat  of  native  gifts  and  excel- 
lent experience,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
necessity  for  close  friendship  between  his  own 
country  and  the  United  States. 

Settiino  the   ^^^    immigration    question    be- 

immigmtioti   tween  the  two  countries  is  in  a 

on,     £^j^    ^^^    ^^    being    settled    by 

diplomatic  negotiation,  although   (according 

to  the  official  report  of  Commissioner-Gen- 
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Cdpyrifhr  tiy  WfJJon  FinTctt^  W^]i,ir»i^Lii[b^ 


BARON   KOGORO  TAKAHIRA. 

(Who  succeeds  Viscount  Aokl  as  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington.) 


cral  of  Immigration  Sargent)  more  than 
twice  as  many  Japanese  were  admitted  to  this 
country  than  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  true 
beyond  a  doubt  that  many  of  these  came  in 
without  legal  right  and  entirely  without 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  home  govern- 
ments. A  number  of  Japanese  statesmen,  in- 
cluding Baron  Ishii,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
commerce,  have  announced  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  public  addresses  that  their  government 
has  not  only  consented  to  a  more  rigid  con- 
trol of  the  character  of  emigrants,  but  is 
planning  a  limitation  of  emigration.  Al- 
though the  authorities  at  Tokio  have  not  is- 
sued any  official  statement  in  the  matter, 
Baron  Ishii  has  announced  publicly  that,  in 
his  opinion,  "  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  absolute  faith  w  ith  the  United  States, 
to  prevent  emigration  of  labor  thither  alto- 
gether." In  reply,  also,  to  a  committee  from 
a  number  of  Japanese  emigration  agencies  a 
few  weeks  ago,  Foreign  Minister  Hyashi  de- 
clared, in  the  presence  of  the  Canadian  en- 


voy, Hon.  Rodolph  Lemieux  (Postmaster- 
General  and  Minister  of  Labor  of  the  Do- 
minion), that  the  plan  of  his  government 
was  "  closely  to  limit  all  emigration  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  Ambassador 
O'Brien,  representing  this  country  at  Tokio, 
moreover,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ori- 
ental Association  on  December  ii,  asserted 
positively  that  "so  far  as  our  two  countries 
are  concerned,  there  is  now  not  one  ssrious 
question  which  remains  unsettled."  That 
the  alleged  Japanese  apprehension  and  irrita- 
tion over  the  voyage  of  our  Pacific  fleet  have 
been  only  figments  of  journalistic  imagina- 
tion is  more  than  proven  by  the  cordial  mes- 
sages of  good  will  from  Japanese  political 
leaders  on  the  occasion  of  the  sailing  of  the 
ships.  Foreign  Minister  Hayashi,  Admiral 
Togo,  Prince  I  to,  Count  Okuma,  and  other 
prominent  statesmen,  even  expressed  the  hope 
that  our  warships  would  call  at  Japanese 
ports.  The  Mikado's  empire,  these  gentle- 
men declare,  is  anxious  to  give  our  ships  and 
sailor  men  a  hearty  welcome. 

Earthquakes  Central  Asia  has  been  the  scene 
In,  of  stirring  events  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Early  in  November 
a  terrible  earthquake  occurred  at  Karadagh, 
in  northern  Bokhara,  during  which  more 
than  12,000  people  perished.  Reports  indicate 
that  in  this  convulsion  of  nature,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  appalling  on  record,  more 
than  30,000  cattle  died  and  five  or  six  towns 
were  overwhelmed.  Not  far  to  the  south 
of  this  devastation  a  political  earthquake 
struck  the  Persian  capital.  The  Persians 
have  not  had  a  very  long  experience  with 
constitutionalism.  Apparently  the  experi- 
ment is  not  to  succeed,  for  the  resignation  of 
several  ministries  in  a  few  weeks  and  an 
appeal  to  Britain  and  Russia  to  put  down 
two  insurrections  indicate  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  Shah's  domain.  Early  in  De- 
cember the  Persian  Parliament  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  British  and  Russian  govern- 
ments to  assume  charge  of  peace  and  order  in 
the  kingdom  and  indirectly  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  first  practical  test  of  the 
recently  concluded  Anglo-Russian  agreement, 
but  it  would  seem,  also,  if  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia respond,  to  mark  the  end  of  independent 
Persia, 
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ALIENS  LEAVING  AMERICA  IN  DECEMBER,  TO  RETURN  TO  EUROPE. 

(The  eastbound  steerage  business  on  the  Atlantic  liners  last  month  was  unprecedented.) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  November  20  to  December  tO,  19€7,) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  2. — Both  branches  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  meet  for  the  first  session.  ...Joseph 
G.  Cannon  (Rep.)  is  re-elected  Speaker  of  the 
House. ..  .Both  branches  adjourn  immediately 
after  the  opening  ceremonies  out  of  respect  for 
the  memories  of  Senators  Morgan  and  Pettus, 
of  Alabama. 

December  3. — ^The  President's  message  is  read 
in  both  branches. ..  .The  Senate,  in  executive 
session,  confirms  the  appointment  of  ex-Senator 
Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  as  a  member  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  ...In  the  House, 
Speaker  Cannon  reads  a  greeting  from  the  new 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  announces  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

December  5.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Frye  (Rep., 
Maine)  is  elected  j)resident  pro  tern. 

December  9. — In  the  Senate,  several  resolu- 
tions providing  for  an  inquiry  into  recent  Treas- 
ury bond  issues  are  introduced. 

December  11. — ^In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Davis 
(Dem.t  Ark.)  speaks  on  his  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tkm  of  trusts. 

•  December  12. — The  Senate  passes  a  resolution 
asking  Secretary  Cortelyou  to  furnish  figures 
bearing  on  the  recent  financial  stringency In 


the  House,  the  Committees  on  Rules  and  Mile- 
age are  announced  by  the  Speaker. 

December  16.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman 
(Dem.,  S.  C.)  attacks  the  Administration  on  the 
financial  question  and  Mr.  Culberson  (Dem., 
Tex.)  introduces  a  resolution  calling  for  infor- 
mation as  to  Treasury  relief  measures. ..  .In  the 
House,  the  Speaker  announces  the  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

December  17.— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  of 
Mr.  Dick  (Rep.,  Ohio)  extending  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  State  militia  must  conform  their 
organization;5  to  those  of  the  regular  army. 

December  18.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman 
(Dem.,  S.  C.)  introduces  resolutions  callinp^  for 
information  as  to  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  liquor  traffic. 

December  19.— In  the  House,  the  make-up  of 
the  committees  is  announced  by  Speaker  Can- 
non. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

November  20. — ^The  Ohio  League  of  Repub- 
lican Chibs  endorses  Senator  Foraker  for  re- 
election and  as  a  candidate  for  President 

November  23. — The  President  makes  public 
a  letter  to  members  of  the  cabinet,  forbidding 
third-term  activity  by  federal  office-holders. 

November  27. — The  official  count  shows  Ralph 
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C  Watrous   (Rep.)   elected  Lieutenant  ^ovtr- 
*     Isl      '   ' 


nor   of   Rhode   Uland  by  a  plurality  of   nine 

votes Judge  T.  M.  G.  Jones,  of  the  United 

States  Court,  issues  an  injunction  forbidding 
the  enforcement  of  nine  of  the  railroad  regu- 
lation laws  passed  by  the  special  session  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature, 

November  29.— Senator  Foraker  announces  his 
purpose  to  fight  for  the  Ohio  delegates  to  the 
Republican  national  convention  and  to  give  up 
the  Senatorship  in  order  to  make  the  contest  for 
the  Presidency. 

December  i.— The  third  annual  report  of  the 
Third  AssistanfPostmaster-General,  made  pub- 
lic at  Washington,  shows  a  gross  deficit  in  the 
postal  service  for  the  year  1907  of  $6,692,031.47. 
December,  2.— Adam  P.  Leighton  (Rep.)  is 
elected  mayor  of  Portland,  Me. 

December  4.— Nevada  N.  Stranahan  resigns 
as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and 
President  Roosevelt  appoints  Edward  S.  Fow- 
ler as  his  successor. 

December  5.— President  RooseveU's  order  di- 
recting more  severe  physical  tests  for  army  offi- 
cers is  made  public General  Funston  is  in- 
structed by  the  War  Department  to  send  troops 
to  Goldfield,  Nev.,  to  preserve  order  in  the  mine 
strike Secretary  Cortelyou,  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  Congress,  asks  for  the  speedy  passage 
of  a  remedial  currency  law,  but  makes  no  spe- 
cific  recommendations A   committee   of   the 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  m  Wash- 
ington presents  a  memorial  to  Vice-President 
Fairbanks  and  Speaker  Cannon  asking  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000,000  a  year  for  waterway 
improvement.  ^ 

December  6.--The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee meets  in  Washington;  Harry  S.  New.  of 
Indiana,  is  elected  chairman Secretary  Cor- 
telyou decides  to  issue  only  $25,000,000  of  the 
Panama  Canal  bonds,  and  announces  that  he 
has  accepted  bids  for  this  amount. 

December  7.— The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, in  session  at  Washington,  selects  Chi- 
cago, June  16,  as  the  place  and  date  for  hold- 
ing the  national  convention. ..  .Federal  troops 
arrive  in  Goldfield,  Nev. ..  .Secretary  Cortelyou 
announces  the  allotments  of  Panama  Canal 
bonds  to  national  banks. 

December  9.— John  F.  Aheam,  Borough  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York, 
is  removed  from  office  by  Governor  Hughes  on 
charges  of  neglect  and  misconduct. 

December  10.— The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  the  total  cotton  production  for 
the  year  1907-1908  at  5,581,968,000  pounds.... 
George  A.  Hibbard  (Rep.)  is  elected  mayor  of 
Boston  over  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  by  about  2000 
votes. 

December  11. — President  Roosevelt  repeats  his 
announcement  made  on  election  night  in  1904, 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  again  be  a  can- 
didate for  President The  President  appoints 

a  commission  to  go  to  Goldfield,  Nev.,  and  re- 
port to  him  the  exact  status  of  affairs  there. 

December      12.— The     Democratic     National 

Committee,  in  session  at  Washington,  decides  to 

hold    the    national    convention    in    Denver  on 

July  7. 

December  15.— President  Roosevelt  and  party 


leave  Washington  for  Hampton  Roads  to  vicW 
the  departure  of  the  battleship  fleet  for  the 
Pacific. 


December  16,— The  fleet  of  .sixteen  battleships 
leaves  Hampton  Roads  for  the  cruise  to  the 
Pacific  Coast Comptroller  Ridgcly  in  his  an- 
nual report  recommends  the  establishment  by 
the  Government  of  a  central  bank  of  issue  and 
reserve. 

December  19.— John  F.  Aheam,  who  was  re- 
moved from  office  as  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York,  is  re-elected  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen. 

December  20.— President  Roosevelt  orders  the 
troops  at  Goldfield,  Nev.,  withdrawn  on  Decem- 
ber 30. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

November  20.— The  first  election  for  a  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Orange  Free  State  takes  place;  the 

result  is  a  victory  for  the  Dutch  party The 

French  Chamber  finishes  the  debate  on  the  devo- 
lution of  church  property,  the  government  pro- 
posals being  carried  by  a  large  majority The 

government  of  Salvador  issues  a  decree  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  political  prisoners  and  allowing 
the  return  of  exiles;  the  state  of  siege  is  sus- 
pended. ^-'* 

November    21.— Ernest    Nathan,    a    Jew,    is 

elected  mayor  of  Rome,  Italy The  German 

imperial  budget  authorizes  the  borrowing  of 
$(55,000,000  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  im- 
posing  new    taxes   to    harmonize    expenditures 

and  revenues The  Russian  Duma  appointed 

officers  and  a  drafting  committee. 

November  22. — The  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
issues  a  report  on  the  future  water  supply  of 
London The  German  Reichstag  reassembles. 

November  24. — ^Justine  Fernandez,  Minister 
of  Justice  in  the  Mexican  cabinet,  resigns. 

November  25.— The  Portuguese  Government 
establishes  a  special  tribunal  empowered  sum- 
marly  to  try  political  offenders,  whose  offenses 

will  now  be  classed  with  those  of  anarchists 

The  new  ministry  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  is 
announced ;  Mr.  Fischer  is  Premier  and  Colonial 
Secretary,  General  DeWet  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  General  Hertzog  Attorney-General. . . . 
The  longest  parliamentary  session  on  record  in 
New  Zealand  closes  (it  began  on  June  27), 

November  26. — A  protest  is  made  by  the  Pro- 
gressive party  at  the  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
Moderates   are    blocking    educational    work    in 

London The  Prussian  Diet  meets ;  Prince  von 

Billow  introduces  his  bill  for  the  expropriation 
of  Polish  landlords The  Russian  Duma  de- 
bates the  address  and  decrees  that  the  title 
"  autocrat "  is  no  longer  tenable  within  the  Rus- 
sian state. 

November  27. — The  Australian  Government 
agrees  to  the  adoption  of  a  penny  postage  with 
Great  Britain. 

November  28. — Prince  von  Bulow,  at  the 
opening  of  the  German  Reichstag,  makes  a  not- 
able .^eech  defending  the  Emperor,  the  Ger- 
man  army,   and   himself Earl   Grey,   at  the 

opening  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  discusses 
the  New-formdland  fisheries  question  and  immi- 
gration-matters.    ^ 
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November  29. — In  the  debate  in  the  German 
Reichstag  on  the  budget  it  is  stated  that  the 
imperial    debt   now   amounts    to   $1,000,000,000, 

having  increased  since  1901  $400,000,000 In 

the  French  Chamber,  the  government's  naval 
estimates  and  proposals  fof  the  reorganization 
of  the  navy  are  adopted.... In  the  Russian 
Duma,  M.  Stolypin  defines  the  ministerial  policy. 

December  3. — ^The  Russiap  Duma  adjourns 
without  coming  to  a  vote  on  the  ministerial  dec- 
laration  Senhor     Machado,     the     opposition 

leader  in  Portugal,  declares  that  the  Republicans 
favor  meeting  force  with  force  and  says  that 
they  possess  bombs  as  well  as  arms. 

December  4. — Prince  von  Biilow  forms  a  coal- 
ition with  National  Liberals  in  the  German 
Reichstag  in  support  of  the  government.... 
Premier  Franco,  of  Portugal,  announces  his  de- 
termination not  to  compromise  with  the  opposi- 
tion  The  Liberal  party  of  Panama  opens  a 

campaign  to  select  a  successor  to  President 
Amador. 

December  7.--Japan  takes  measures  to  im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  the  empire. 

December  8. — On  the  death  of  King  Oscar, 
of  Sweden,  Gustav  V.  takes  the  oath  of  oflSce  as 
the  new  King. 

December  10. — The  trial  of  General  Stoessel 
for  surrendering  Port  Arthur  is  begun  at  St. 
Petersburg.  ...Announcement  is  made  in  the 
Russian  Duma  that  $93,000,000  will  be  needed 
for  extraordinary  expenditures. 

December  12. — Dr.  Ernest  Brenner,  a  Radical, 
i.>  elected  President  of  Switzerland. ..  .Don  Car- 
los, the  Spanish  pretender,  seeks  the  aid  of  the 
Pope  in  his  efforts  to  regain  the  throne  of 
Spain. 

December  13. — The  Prussian  Government  an- 
nZk.nU         '"od^fi^^at^on   of   Its  expropriation   j^^j^  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sec- 

ond  Duma  are  severely  punished,  some  being 
exiled  to  Siberia. 


THE    VETERAN     ACTOR,     JAMES     HENRY     STODDART, 
WHO  DIED  LAST  MONTH.      * 

December  14. — The  Russian  Social  Democrats 


proposals. 


THE    LATE    MONCURE    D.    CX)NWAY. 

(The  eminent  .Vmerlcan  author.) 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

November  21. — In  support  of  the  plan  for  a 
union  of  the  Central-American  republics  Presi- 
dent Zelaya,  of  Honduras,  announces  that  he  is 
willing  to  resign  his  office. 

November  25. — Ten  thousand  Arabs  are  re- 
pulsed by  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  losing 
1200  killed. 

November  26.-^The  Australian  claims  against 
Germany  regarding  the  Solomon  and  Marshall 
Islands  are  settled  by  arbitration. ..  .The  draft 
of  a  proposed  peace  treaty  is  submitted  to  the 
delegates  representing  the  five  Central-American 
republics  at  the  conference  in  Washington. 

November  27. — A  French  force  is  attacked  on 
the  Algero-Moroccan  frontier. 

November  '28. — In  reply  to  overtures  from 
the  American  Ambassador,  the  Japanese  for- 
eign office  announces  that  every  precaution  is 
being  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  past  im- 
migration frauds The  Moroccan  army  in- 
vades Algeria  and  forces  the  French  troops  to 
retreat,  until  reinforcements  arrive. 

November  29.-^Japanese  immigrants  are  de- 
tained at  Victoria  owing  to  a  dispute  between 
the  steamship  agents  and  the  United  States  and 
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Canadian  immigratton  officials It  is  an- 
nounced at  Ottawa  that  the  Franco-Canadian 
treaty  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  trade  agreements 
to  aid  Canada  in  marketing  her  products. 

December  3.— Viscount  Aoki,  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  tHe  United  States,  is  summoned 
home. 

December  5. — Minister  Hayashi  announces 
that  Japan  will  limit  all  emigration  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada. ..  .Baron  Takahira  is  for- 
mally appointed  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

December  7.:— It  is  reported  in  Tokio  that  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  emigration  ques- 
tion has  been  reached. 

December  10. — The  Moroccan  foreign  board 
accepts  the  demands  made  by  France  and  Spain. 

December  11. — Great  Britain  sends  ten  vessels 
to  patrol  the  West  River  for  the  protection  of 
shipping  from  Chinese  pirates. 

December  15. — The  yellow-fever  quarantine 
against  Cuba  is  removed. . 

Decejnber  16. — The  Italian  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, takes  measures  to  investigate  the  recent 
killing  of  Italians  in  Louisiana. 

December  17. — Great  Britain  and  Russia  de- 
cide upon  joint  action  in  Persia  to  prevent  the 
threatened  uprising. 

December  20. — The  Central  American  \peace 
conference  at  Washington,  having  reached  an 
agreement  on  a  treaty,  comes  to  an  end. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

November  20. — The  United  States  purchases 
£262,000    from    the    Bank    of    England    in   bar 

gold Delegates    from  fifteen   Atlantic  Coast 

States  organize  at  Philadelphia  the  Atlantic 
Deep  Waterways  Association. 

November  21. — The  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  National  Municipal  League  meet  at 
Providence,  R.  I. 

November  22. — The  steamship  Mauretania 
completes  her  maiden  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
in  five  days  five  hours  and  ten  minutes. ..  .J.  P. 
Morgan  and  President  Baker,  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  confer  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  the  financial  situation. 

November  23. — It  is  announced  that  the  Nobel 
prize  for  chemistry  has  been  awarded  to   Sir 

William  Crookes The  French  army  dirigible 

balloon  La  Patrie  travels  a  distance  of  275  kilo- 
meters at  an  average  speed  of  forty  kilometers 
(see  page  58). 

November  24. — It  is  announced  that  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  Nobel 

prize    for    literature Large    investments    in 

small  lots  of  railroad  and  mdustrial  securities 
are  reported  in  New  York. 

November  25. — Dr.  Rash  Ghose  is  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress. 

November  28. — The  railway  strike  in  India  is 
settled  by  the  intervention  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants. 
...  .In  the  work  of  widening  Black  friars  Bridge 
in  London  four  men  are  killed  through  the  fall- 
ing of  a  caisson. 

November  29.— Announcement  of  the  award 
the  Nobel  prize  in  physics  to  Prof.  Albert  A. 


Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  re- 
ceived from  Stockholm  (see  page  42.) Miss 

Florence  Nightingale  is  appointed  by  King  Ed- 
ward to  the  Order  of  Merit Receivers  are 

appointed  for  the  New  York  City  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

November  30. — ^Thc  $50,000,000  issue  of  Pan- 
ama Canal  bonds  is  found  to  be  largely  over- 
subscribed when  bids  are  opened  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  Washington...  .The  ter-ccn- 

tennial  exposition  at  Jamestown  is  closed 

Twelve  thousand  aliens  sail  from  the  United 
States,  returning  to  Europe. 

December  i. — Six  torpedo  boat  destroyers 
start  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
....More  than  400  workmen  are  discharged  at 
the  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Navy  Yard.... The 
New  York  City  Charter  Revision  Commission 
embodies  suggestions  in  a  report  to  (Governor 
Hughes. 

December  2. — The  Canadian  Pacific  steamer 
Mount  Temple,  from  Antwerp,  runs  on  the  rocks 
near  Halifax;  the  6^^  passengers  and  the  crew 
of  ninety-nine  are  rescued. 

December  3. — Secretary  Taft  makes  a  plea  for 
world  peace  at  the  American  banquet  in  St. 
Petersburg An  attempt  is  made  to  assassin- 
ate President  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala. 

December  4. — Secretary  Taft  is  received  in  au- 
dience by  Czar  Nicholas  and  spends  about  five 

hours  with  him The  National    Rivers    and 

Harbors  Congress  opens  in  Washington. ..  .The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  issues  a  general 
call  on  clearing-houses  throughout  the  country 
to  report  the  condition  of  national  banks. 

December  5. — The  steamship  Mauretania  es- 
tablishes a  new  east-bound  transatlantic  record, 
beating  the  Lusitania's  best  time  by  twenty-one 
minutes. ..  .A  committee  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  in  session  at  Washing- 
ton, memoralizes  Congress  for  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000,000  a  year  for  waterway  improvement. 
....  President  Roosevelt's  order  directing  more 
severe  physical  tests  for  army  officers  is  made 
public. ..  .The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  closes  its  doors. 

December  6. — Secretary  Cortelyou  decides  to 
issue  only  $25,000,000  of  the  Panama  Canal 
bonds,  instead  of  $50,000,000  as  originally  con- 
templated. ..  .Thirty  persons  are  drowned  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Brazilian  coasting  steamer  Guasta, 
....A  British  turbine  torptdo  boat  destroyer 
makes  a  new  record  for  her  class  by  steaming 
35.952  knots More  than  300  miners  are  en- 
tombed by  an  explosion  in  the  mines  of  the  Fair- 
mont Coal  Company  near  Monongah,  W.  Va. ; 

few    are    rescued The    Fort    Pitt    National 

Bank  of  Pittsburgh  is  closed  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the*Currency  at  the  request  of  the  directors, 

December  8.— More  than  100  men  are  killed 
and  wounded  in  engagements  with  Bulgarian 
bands  in  Macedonia. 

December  9. — The  bursting  of  two  great  water 
mains  causes  a  general  suspension  of  business  in 
St.  John,  N.  B. 

December  11.— The  Texas  Appellate  Court 
upholds  the  ousting  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil 
Company  from  the  State  and  the  assessment  of 
penalties  aggregating  $1,690,000  for  violation  of 
the  State  anti-trust  laws. ..  .Harry  Orchard  is 
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on  the  witness  stand  in  the  trial  of  George  A. 
Pettibone  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  for- 
mer Governor  Steunenberg  of  Idaho. 

December  12. — Boris  SarafTov  and  another 
Macedonian  revolutionist  are  murdered  in  Sofia. 

December  16. — Sixty  miners  are  reported 
killed  in  an  explosion  in  the  Yolande  coal  mine, 
Mississippi.  ...Elastic  currency  is  the  theme  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration in  New  York  City. 

December  17. — The  new  British  turbine  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyer  obtains  a  final  speed  of 
thirty-seven  knots...  .Exercises  commemorating 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
poet  Whittier  are  held  in  many  New  England 
cities. 

December  19. — Ninety-three  persons  are  killed 
and  100  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder 

magazine  in  Palermo,  Sicily The  funeral  of 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden  is  held  at  Stockholm 

More  than  250  miners  are  entombed  and  killed 
by  an  explosion  in  the  workings  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Company  at  Jacobs  Creek,  Pa. 

December  20. — Secretary  Taft  arrives  in  New 
York  from  his  journey  around  the  world. 

OBITUARY 

November  19. — Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Twom- 
bly,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  Congregational  minister 
and  author,  75. 

November  20. — Brig.-Gen.   George   E.   Pond, 

U.    S.   A.,   retired,   60 Gen.   James    Stewart 

Martin,  of  Salem,  111.,  ex-Congressman,  82. 

November  21. — Capt.  James  H.  Holmes,  one 
of  John  Brown's  band  of  abolitionists,  74. . . . 
Charles  F.  Taswell,  associate  justice  of  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court.  56. 

November  22, — Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  the  well- 
known  astronomer,  78. 

November  24.-^Sir  Henry  E.  Colvile,  major- 
general  in  the  British  army,  55.  ...Col.  Frank  J. 
Bramhall,  author  of  books  on  the  Civil  War,  60. 

November  26. — Gen.  F.  M.  Kelso,  of  Fayette- 
ville,  Tenn.,  a  veteran  of  the  Confederate  army, 

November  27, — Cyril  Flower,  first  Baron  Bat- 
tersea,  64. 

November  28. — Rev.  Dr.  Wendell  Prime,  for- 
mer editor  of  the  New  York  Observer,  70. . . . 
Stanislaus  Wyspianski,  the  Polish  poet,  iS. 

November  29. — Gen.  Leon  Jastremski,  of 
Louisiana,  a  Confederate  veteran,  63. 

November  30. — Dr.  George  F.  Shrady,  a  well- 
known  physician  of  New  York,  70. 

December  2.— Rev.  Dr.  Elijah  E.  Chivers, 
of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  57. 

December  3. — Albert  Ware  Paine,  of  Bangor, 
Me.,  author  of  the  law  giving  the  accused  in 
criminal  cases  the  right  to  testify  in  their  own 
behalf,  95.... Gen.  Allen  Thomas,  former  Min- 
ister to  Venezuela  and  veteran  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  77. 

December  4. — Gen.  Louis  Saenz  Pena,  ex- 
President    of   the    Argentine    Republic,    77 

Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company,  60.  ' 

December  8.— Kmg  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  79 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Taft,  of  Millbury,  Mass.,  mother 
of  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  8a 


GEN.    ALEXANDER    HAMILTON. 

(Grandson  of  the  first  Secretary  of   the  Treaaory; 

General  Hamilton  died  last  month  at 

the  age  of  02.) 

December  9.— James  Henry  Stoddart,  the  vet- 
eran actor,  80.  ...Prof.  Moritz  Schmidt,  of 
Frankfort-on-Main,  a  well-known  laryngologist 

December  10. — Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton,  92. 

December  11. — Benjamin  Champney,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  well-known  landscape  artist,  90.... The 
Rt.  Rev.  George  Howard  Wilkinson,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  74. 

December  12. — Boris  Saraffov,  Bulgarian  rev- 
olutionary chief. 

December  13. — Col.  A.  S.  Colyar,  of  Tennes- 
see, a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  9a 

December  14. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Leighton  C<^e- 
man,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal , Dio- 
cese of  Delaware*  70. ..  .William  Bliss,  of  Bos- 
ton, president  of  the  Boston  ^  Albany  Rail- 
road, 73. 

December  15.— William  Stead,  son  of  William 
T.  Stead,  editor -of  the  Review  of  Reviews  of 
London,  collaborator -with  John  Morley  on  the 
biography  of  William  E.  Gladstone,  40. . . . Prof. 
Juan  L.  Contreras,  the  Mexican  scientist. 

December  16. — Carola,  Queen  Dowager  of 
Saxony,  74L 

December  17. — William  Thomson,  first  Lord 

Kelvin,   the  noted  scie*^htlst,  83 Dr.  William 

Bayard,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
practising,  physician  in  the  world,  94. 

December  19. — M.  Filossofov,  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  ex-Comptroller  of  the  Russian, 
Empire. 

December  20. — Charles  M.  Skinner,  author 
and  playwright,  56. 


SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CARTOON'S 


Looc  WBi/M  HEME, — FnMB  cbe  ntm  Dfl*^  t  Ciie  f ^  iand> . 


FIRST   IT   WAS    TUB   BRAR  ;   THEN    IT   WAS   THE  BULIi. 

Uncle  Sam  :  **  Hi,  come  back  out  of  that !  drat  this  peslcy  menagerie,  anyway ! " 
From  the  Saturday  Olohe  (Utica)^ 
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"PIKE'S  PEAK  OB  BIST !  "—From  the  World  (New  York). 


"THAT'8   TKi:   BIOOBST   '  PUNKIN  '    I    EVER   RAISED." 

From  the  Spokeaman-Revicw   (Spokane). 


THE    OPENING    OF    THE    SIXTIETH    CONGRESS. 

From  the  ycica-Tribunc  (Duluth). 
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"  oooD  \a:ck." 

I'f,/I/' H«rn  wUhJMK  Arlmlral    Kvnn*!  and  his  fleet  a        Uncle  Sam   (Apropos  of  the  Pnclflc  cnilae)  :  "I 
yoynw.  don't  know  where  Tm  going,  but  I'm  on  my  way." 

yroui  iUf  J'rrniiifj  Mail   (Sew  York).  From  the  yeict   (Baltimore). 


CURRENCY  REFORM  :    A  CENTRAL  BANK. 

BY   ROBERT   EMMETT   IRETON. 


D  ANKERS,  business  men,  and  legislators 
ail  agree  that  our  bond-secured  cur- 
rency system  is  defective,  unscientific,  and  in- 
clastic,  yet  they  are  unable  to  unite  on  a  sub- 
stitute possessing  the  simple,  primary  essen- 
tials of  safety  and  elasticity.  That  we  are 
committed  to-day  to  a  currency  system  which 
owes  its  inception  to  the  necessity  of  finding 
a  market  for  Government  bonds  many  years 
ago,  is  due  principally  to  the  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable conflict  in  banking  opinion.  This 
Congress  has  been  quick  to  use  as  a  foil  to 
defeat  almost  every  request  for  remedial  leg- 
islation. It  is  a  patent  fact  that  bankers  are 
not  in  accord  on  this  issue  and  that  their 
views  are  strangely  divergent.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  they  are  confused  and  elemen- 
tary, and  not  a  few  bank^  admit  their  in- 
ability to  discuss  the  issue  at  all. 

JOINT  CURRENCY  COMMISSION. 

This  tends  to  explain  the  fact  that,  prac- 
tically, the  first  concrete  effort  of  our  bank- 
ers to  .amend  our  currency  system  dates  only 
from  1906,  when  a  currency  commission,  con- 
sisting of  appointees  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  and  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  met  in  Washington  and 
formulated  a  plan  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress in  December  of  that  year.  The  meas- 
ure failed  to  pass,  but  the  incident  marks  the 
beginning  of  unity  and  concurrence  on  this 
issue  among  our  financiers.  At  that,  the  plan 
adopted  did  not  represent  the  views  of  every 
banker  in  this  country,  nor  does  it  to-day; 
but  it  carried  with  it  the  prestige  of  the  only 
representative  organization  of  the  nation's 
bankers,  and  as  such  compelled  the  attention 
of  Congress.  That  body,  with  characteristic 
resiliency,  passed  the  Aid  rich  "  relief  "  bill 
and  shelved  the  emergency  currency  plan  of 
the  commission. 

BEST-KNOWN    RELIEF    PLANS. 

Other  suggestions  for  monetary  reform  of 
recent  date  are  those  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  United  States 
Treasurer  Charles  H.  Treat,  and  Represent- 
ative Charles  N.  Fowler.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  favors  a  central  bank,  and,  as  an 
alternative,  a  plan  for  asset  currency.     The 


Fowler  and  American  Bankers'  plans  advo- 
cate emergency  credit  currency.  The  Treat 
plan,  a  bond-secured  emergency  note  sys- 
tem, and  the  Shaw  proposal  emergency  cir- 
culation. These  are  the  best-known  and 
most  widely-advocated  measures,  and  briefly 
epitomized  are: 

American  Bankers'  Plan:  Providing  for  an 
"  emergency  "  credit  currency  by  permitting  any 
national  bank,  actually  engaged  for  one  year, 
and  with  a  surplus  of  20  per  cent,  of  its  capital, 
to  issue  additional  notes  without  security  equal 
to  40  per  cent,  of  its  bond-secured  circulation, 
subject  to  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  average  amount  outstanding;  and  a  further 
amount,  equalto  12  J4  per  cent,  of  its"  capital, 
subject  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.,  etc. 

Central  Bank:  Providing  for  a  central  bank 
of  issue,  with  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000, 
to  carry  a  large  reserve  of  gold,  and  act  as 
custodian  of  the  Government's  metallic  reserves, 
as  its  agent  in  redeeming  all  kinds  of  money,  as 
its  receiving  and  distributing  agent,  doing  at  its 
branches  the  work  now  done  at  the  Sub-Treas- 
uries, and  to  deal  exclusively  with  banks.  The 
plan  provides  for  stock  ownership  of  this  bank 
lit  part  by  other  banks  and  in  part  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  vests  its  management  exclusively 
in  the  Government. 

Chamber  of  Commerce :  Providing  for  the  is- 
suance of  additional  notes  equal  to  35  per  cent, 
of  its  capital  by  any  national  bank  whose  bond- 
secured  circulation  equals  50  per  cent,  of  its 
capital  stock,  subject  to  a  graduated  tax  of  from 
2  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
amount  of  additional  notes  taken  out. 

Treat:  Providing  for  a  bond-secured  emer- 
gency note  system,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
credit  currency  system.  Under  this  plan  na- 
tional banks  would  be  empowered  to  issue  50 
per  cent,  of  their  circulating  notes  on  security 
other  than  Government  bonds,  and  the  same 
would  be  retired  in  four,  six,  and  eight  months 
from  September  i  of  each  year. 

Fowler:  Providing  for  a  credit-currency  sys- 
tem through  permitting  national  banks  to  con- 
vert bank-book  credits,  or  deposits  subject  to 
check,  into  bank-note  credits,  or  credit  currency. 

Shaw:  Providing  for  "emergency"  circula- 
tion by  national  banks  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  their 
capital  without  a  deposit  to  secure  ils  redemp- 
tion, but  subject  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent. 

CRISIS   INTENSIFIES    REMEDIAL    DEMAND. 

Since  the  fall  of  1906  the  question  of  cur- 
rency reform  has  been  the  leading  subject 
for  discussion  in  bankers'  conventions.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  when  prominent  finan- 
ciers delivered  public  addresses  throughout 
the  country  the  same  issue  was  selected. 
Magazines  and  newspapers  in  the  same  period 
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have  given  generous  space  to  this  vitally  im- 
portant issue,  and  even  some  Senators  and 
Representatives  had  been  heard  to  concur  in 
the  general  demand  for  currency  remedial 
legislation.  All  this,  however,  is  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  effect  of  last  Novem- 
ber's distressing  experiences.  Bad  banking 
and  a  defective  currency  system  were  largely 
responsible  for  our  crisis,  if  not  its  precipitat- 
ing causes;  hence,  to-day,  from  every  section 
of  this  country  the  demand  is  universal  for 
legislation  that  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  dangers  of  the  prevailing  system  and  give 
us  instead  an  elastic  and  liquid  currency. 
President  Roosevelt  has  urged  upon  Con- 
gress its  duty  in  this  respect,  and  has  assured 
us  that  we  may  expect  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial measure  of  relief. 

So  we  find  the  people  and  the  press  prac- 
tically a  unit  on  the  question  of  currency 
amendment,  but  not  certain,  by  any  means, 
of  the  form  of  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Bankers  profess  to  be  equally  perplexed,  and 
it  is  entirely  probable  that  Congressional  re- 
lief, following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
will  come  in  the' shape  of  another  compromise 
and  satisfy  none.  Of  the  plans  outlined,  the 
American  Bankers',  Fowler,  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recommendations  seek  to  preserve 
our  present  bond-secured  bank  notes,  and 
would  extend  circulation  through  the  me- 
dium of  bank-credit  currency  in  order  to 
provide  the  needed  elasticity.  Collateral 
security-  for  such  note  issues  is  not  required 
under  any  of  these  plans,  but  taxation  is  re- 
lied on  to  force  their  retirement  when  not 
longer  needed,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of  a 
national  bank  such  note  issues  would  be  re- 
deemed by  the  United  States  Treasury, 
which  would  recoup  itself,  in  turn,  from  the 
redemption  fund  created  by  the  tax  im- 
p<^)sed  on  such  circulation,  and  from  the  assets 
oi  the  failed  bank.  The  Shaw  proposal 
favors  emergency  circulation  unsecured  but 
heavily    taxed,    and    the    Treat    plan     (an 

[  adaptation  of  an  idea  of  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Chase)  opposes  credit  or  emer- 
gency' currency,  and  would  establish  a  bond- 
secured  emergency  note  system.  The  ultra- 
con^'^rvatives  favor  the  Treat  suggestion. 

Diametrically  opposite  to  all  of  these  is 

l^hat  of  the  central  bank.    Tentatively  offered 

by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  fall  of 

1 906,  as  a  probable  remedy  for  our  currency 

.     jilemma,  it  received  but  passing  notice.     In- 

[X  ^— '^  its  own  advocates  had  an  alternative, 
aned,  at  hand  when  they  proposed 
lielcss,  the  increasing  discussion  of 


our  financial  problem  brought  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  particularly  in  the  last 
three  months,  and  many  prominent  bankers 
and  certain  of  our  most  influential  news- 
papers unhesitatingly  endorse  it.  Perhaps 
some  idea  of  its  strength  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  demonstration. 

RESULTS    OF    A   CURRENCY    POLL. 

Within  one  month,  the  writer  personally 
conducted  a  currency  poll  of  the  presidents 
and  cashiers  of  leading  banks  throughout  the 
country,  for  a  leading  financial  newspaper. 
New  York  City  was  not  included.  A  ballot 
was  prepared  containing  an  outline  of  the 
plans  aforementioned  and  mailed  to  several 
hundred  bankers,  with  the  request  that  they 
indicate  their  preference,  assign  their  rea- 
sons and  return  to  sender.  The  results  were 
most  surprising  and  unexpected.  Replies 
were  received  from  almost  400  voters  in. 
thirty-three  States.  The  Central  Bank  of 
Issue  plan  led  the  poll,  receiving  33  per  cent, 
of  all  the  votes  fast,  and  the  plan  of  the 
American  Bankers  was  second,  having  been 
favored  by  29  per  cent,  of  those  balloting. 
The  Shaw,  Treat,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
^nd  Fowler  plans  followed  in  the  order 
named,  and,  combined,  did  not  equal  the 
vote  of  either  of  the  dominant  recommenda- 
tions. In  addition,  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  fourteen  voters  rejected  all  plans  and 
sixteen  submitted  original  solutions  for  this 
perplexing  issue. 

The  voters  were  representative  men,  and 
the  vote  as  a  whole  may  be  assumed  to  be  a 
fair  reflex  of  banking  opinion  on  currency 
reform.  It* was  unquestionably  the  only  vote 
ever  taken  on  all  the  current  plans* outlined, 
and  probably  the  heaviest  ever  recorded  in 
favor  of  a  currency  measure.  It  is  asseverated 
by  those  present  and  participating,  that  the 
resolutions  on  currency  reform  passed  in  the 
Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers*  Association  last  year  were  put  to  a 
vote  when  there  were  not  more  than  100 
delegates  present  and  voting.  The  poll  re- 
ferred to  quadrupled  that  result;  and  it  can 
be  claimed,  moreover,  that  never  in  a  con- 
vention was  the  same  opportunity  for  de- 
liberation and  individual  expression  of  opin- 
ion given  a  banker  as  in  the  privacy  of  his 
oflSce  when  considering  the  newspaper  ballot 
aforesaid.  From  the  results  of  this  poll  two 
facts  are  clear:  The  marvelous  spread  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  central  bank  and 
consequent  recession  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' plan,  and  the  deeply  rooted  divergence 
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of  opinion  among  bankers.  The  fact  that 
fourteen  should  reject  all  six  plans,  and  h'ke- 
wisc  that  sixteen  should  submit  new  plans 
shows  the  confusion  and  uncertainty,  not  to 
say  empiricism,  prevalent  in  the  ranks  of  our 
financial  fraternity. 

CENTRAL  bank's  ADVANTAGES. 

Emergency  currency  based  solely  on  a  high 
interest  rate  is  undesirable,  and,  at  best,  a 
palliative.  What  we  want  is  an  issuance  of 
properly  protected  bank-credit  notes  to  insure 
elasticity;  rediscounting  facilities;  control  of 
.  the  discount  rate ;  and  the  prevention  of  soar- 
ing interest  rates.  These,  and  more,  a  cen- 
tral bank  will  furnish.  Such  an  institution 
would  deal  exclusively  with  banks,  receive 
and  disburse  Government  moneys,,  act  as 
Government  agents  in  reducing  paper  money, 
issue  currency,  and  rediscount  for  banks.  It 
would  serve  as  a  buttress  for  the  national 
banks  and  as  a  sanctuary  in  times  of  panic. 
It  would  prevent  the  hoarding  of  Govern- 
ment money  in  the  Treasury  vaults  by  act- 
ing as  its  custodian,  and  it  would  terminate 
the  periodic  appeals  of  the  money  market  to 
the  Treasury  for  relief.  By  dividing  its 
stock  among  the  national  banks  of  the  coun- 
try in  proportion  to  their  capital  its  relation 
to  each  would  be  uniform,  and  through  the 
constant  changing  of  its  paper  its  assets 
would  be  available  always  and  its  assistance 
to  business  constant.  Moreover,  it  would 
eliminate  the  Sub-Treasury  system,  and  pre- 
vent inflation  and  contraction,  liable  to  fol- 
low the  Government's  disbursements  and 
collections,  by  keeping  the  nation's  money  at 
the  disposal  of  trade  and  commerce. 

We  have  no  banking  system  to-d^y.  Each 
bank  is  an  independent  unit,  playing  a  ''  lone 
hand  "  in  the  game  of  finance,  and  with 
never  a  thought  of  its  relation  to  the  system 
as  a  whole.  This  may  lead  to  disaster. 
When  banks  realize  that  suspicion  is  lurking 
in  the  public  mind,  they  become  suspicious 
of  one  another  and  hurriedly  attempt  to 
amass  reserves.  This  was  the  case  last  No- 
vember and  led  to  gigantic  hoarding  by  the 
banks,  to  the  utter  paralysis  and  confusion 
of  business  and  banking.  Under  a  central 
bank  this  would  not  happen,  for  the  latter, 
possessing  the  right  to  issue  credit  bank 
notes,  could  regulate  its  issuance  automatic- 
ally and  precisely  through  its  relations  with 


all  the  other  banks,  thus  meeting  every  de- 
mand, extraordinary  and  otherwise. 

CLEARING-HOUSE  CERTIFICATES  INADE- 
QUATE. 

Clearing-house  certificates  are  our  only 
recourse  under  present  conditions,  but  how- 
ever serviceable  to  banks,  as  a  means  of  de- 
fense in  a  currency  famine,  they  lead  to 
chaos  in  business.  Domestic  exchange  is 
halted.  Collections  and  remittances  cease. 
Business  men  can  neither  make  remittances 
nor  avail  themselves  of  their  bank  accounts, 
and  are  forced  to  suspend  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  through  the  total  Insuffi- 
ciency of  our  financial  machinery,  which 
proves  inadequate  to  the  strain  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  What  is  the  inevitable  result? 
Depression,  blighting  and  lingering,  which 
must  continue  to  visit  us  so  long  as  the 
Government  takes  no  step  to  prevent  panics, 
but  leaves  to  the  bankers  themselves  the  task 
of  devising  ways  and  means  to  arrest  them 
as  often  as  they  occur.  Were  a  central  bank 
established  the  case  would  be  different.  Bank- 
credit  notes  of  such  an  institution,  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  business,  expanding  and 
contracting  readily,  would  replace  the  cer- 
tificates aforementioned,  insuring  steadiness 
and  safety  to  the  merchant,  the  depositor, 
and  the  banker  alike. 

Every  country  in  Europe  has  a  central 
bank,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  Bank  of 
France,  and  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  or 
Reichsbank,  are  pertinent  illustrations  of 
worth  and  service.  Japan  copied  our  system 
thirty-five  years  ago,  but  later  discarded  it 
for  the  central  bank.  We  alone  among 
highly  civilized  peoples  have  no  such  insti- 
tution, and  to  profound  political  prejudice, 
that  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  must 
responsibility  therefor  be  ascribed.  It  is  a 
melancholy  commentary  on  our  character 
and  an  admission  of  our  inefficiency,  that  we 
are  unable  to  adopt  for  our  financial  ends  a 
method  so  helpful  to  other  countries.  A  bill 
for  a  central  bank  is  now  before  Congress, 
having  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Hansbrough,  and  this  may  force  the 
issue.  Certain  it  is,— as  shown  by  the 
currency  poll  above .  referred  to, — the  tra- 
ditional prejudice  of  the  Jacksonian  era 
against  a  central  bank  is  disappearing  with 
the  years. 


OSCAR  II.,  SWEDEN^S  DEMOCRATIC  MONARCH. 

BY    A    SWEDISH-AMERICAN. 


(^NCE  when  the  late  king  of  Sweden, 
faithful  to  a  favorite  practice  of  his, 
paid  an  impromptu  visit  to  a  public  school 
in  some  provincial  town,  he  bent  over  the 
littlest  of  a  class  of  wide-eyed  and  gaping 
little  maidens,  and  with  his  accustomed 
stately  kindness  of  tone,  that  had  in  it  no 
vestige  of  condescension,  he  put  to  her  the 
question : 

"  Canst  thou  name  me  the  three  greatest 
of  our  kings?  " 

After  some  faltering  the  girl  stammered 
forth  the  names  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Charles  XII.,  and,-^— Oscar  II.  The  twinkle 
in  the  monarch's  glance  grew  merrier  as  he 
asked  again: 

"  And  canst  thou  also  tell  me  something 
I  did  to  deserve  that  honor?" 

The  little  flatterer  pondered,  pouted, 
whimpered,  wept,  and  then  gasped  out  in 
open  despair:  "  N-n-no-^I  can*t  think  of 
anything  at  all !  " 

"  Well,  dear,  don't  take  it  so  hard,"  re- 
joined the  king,  as  he  put  his  hand  sooth- 
ingly on  the  head  of  the  sobbing  girl.  **  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  myself." 

Some  there  are  who  might  take  issue  with 
that  verdict,  but,  all  in  all  considered,  the 
claim  of  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  modern 
monarchs  to  the  love  of  his  people  and  the 
respect  of  the  whole  civilized  world  lay  in 
what  he  was  rather  than  in  what  he  did. 
It  was  his  faith  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
truth,  his  sincere  respect  for  the  rights  of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  and  his  warm  love 
for  all  mankind,  which  enabled  him  to  fill 
that  hardest  duty  of  a  ruler, — the  duty  of 
subjecting  his  own  will  to  that  of  the  people. 
And  from  those  qualities  he  drew  the 
strength  to  refrain  from  action  at  a  time 
when  to  do  anything  at  all  would  have  been 
to  provoke  a  sanguinary  clash  between  two 
kindred  nations.  The  Swedes  have  long 
been  fond  of  relating  how  Charles  XV.  on 
his  deathbed  turned  to  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor with  the  remark: 

**  It  will  hold  together  as  long  as  you  live, 
Oscar,  but  God  help  your  children !  " 

With  "  it  "  the  dying  king  was  supposed 
to  have  meant  the  union  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  for  years  the  wisest  heads 
on    both    sides    of    the    Kjolen    Mountains 


dreaded  no  thought  so  much  as  that  of  what 
might  happen  when  King  Oscar  died.  It 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  Norwegians 
would  take  no  radical  step  while  he  was 
still  alive,  and  it  w^as  as  generally  feared  in 
some  quarters,  hoped  in  others,  that  his  son 
would  meet  such  a  step  in  a  manner  that 
could  lead  to  nothing  but  war.  Heavy  as 
the  sorrow  of  the  king  was  when  the  long 
feared  crisis  finally  arrived,  in  1905,  I  be- 
lieve personally  that  his  sorrow  was  mingled 
with  a  strong  sense  of  relief  at  being  able  to 
deal  with  it  in  his  own  spirit.  Not  that  I 
think  his  son  actually  held  any  of  the  war- 
like views  with  which  he  too  frequently  has 
been  credited,  but  that  it  would  have  been 
so  much  more  difficult  for  the  younger  and 
less  loved  man  to  check  the  chauvinistic  pro- 
clivities of  a  certain  element  in  Sweden, 
which,  though  not  representative  in  every 
respect,  has  always  wielded  a  disproportion- 
ate influence,  through  its  hold  on  the  admin- 
istrative. And  when,  apropos  of  King  Os- 
cars death,  the  leading  Swedish-American 
newspaper  in  the  East,  the  Nordstjernan, 
says  editorially  that  "  it  depended  on  him 
alone  that  the  two  nations  were  not  drawn 
into  a  useless  war,"  it  expresses  beyond 
doubt  a  universal  opinion  as  well  as  a  reason 
more  weighty  than  all  others  for  granting 
real  greatness  of  character  to  the  departed 
ruler. 

THE    KING    AS    ARTIST    AND    WRITER. 

Another  proof  that  his  high  reputation 
everywhere  was  based  on  inherent  merit, 
and  not  reflected  from  the  oflSce  with  which 
he  was  vested,  may  be  found  in  the  assertion, 
heard  from  every  one  who  came  in  personal 
contact  with  him,  that  he  would  have  made 
his  influence  felt  in  the  world  no  matter 
where  fate  might  have  happened  to  start  him. 
Like  a  majority  of  the  Bernadottes,  he  was 
by  nature  an  artist,  and  he  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  creative  ability  as  well  as  of  keen 
and  catholic  appreciation.  As  a  poet  he  pro- 
duced a  few  things  that  pot  only  won  praise 
from  polite  academicians,  but  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  people  itself.  His  translations 
are  counted  among  the  literary  treasures  of 
his  country ;  he  wrote  at  least  one  play  that 
still  possesses  enough  vital  power  to  tempt 
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German  managers  into  staging  it  every  now 
and  then ;  his  works  on  military  history  have 
been  translated  into  several  other  languages, 
and  his  speeches  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
serve  as  models  of  Swedish  prose.  Add  to 
this  that  he  displayed  on  many  occasions  a 


personal  courage  rarely  found  in  royal  per- 
sonages except  on  the  battlefield,  while  his 
familiarity  with  every  phase  of  public  busi- 
ness compelled  the  respectful  hearing  even 
of  those  least  inclined  to  listen  to  him.  The 
most  delicate  tact  and  an  irresistible  charm 
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of  manners  were  joined  with  a  simple  majes- 
ty of  bearing  that  caused  delighted  comment 
wherever  he  appeared.  Not  without  reason 
has  It  been  said  that  the  kingliest  of  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  was  he  who  had  the  least 
portion  of  royal  blood  in  his  veins.  And 
probably  it  was  this  happy  gift  of  nature, 
making  him  look  a  king  in  every  inch,  that 
freed  him  once  for  all  from  the  need  of  any 
artificial  protections  for  his  dignity.  All 
through  life  he  moved  among  other  men  not 
as  a  being  made  in  a  different  manner,  but 
as  a  man. 

FOND  OF  THE  SEA  AND  OF  MUSIC. 

His  grandfather,  the  former  Field  Mar- 
shal of  France  and  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo, 
was  still  on  the  throne  when  he  was  born  in 
1829,  as  the  third  son  of  Crown  Prince  Os- 
car and  the  beautiful  Josephine  of  Leuchten- 
berg.  He  seemed  far  removed  from  the 
throne  then,  and  thus  he  found  freedom  to 
develop  himself  more  in  keeping  with  his  in- 
dividual tastes  and  inclinations.  Another 
factor  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  character  of 
his  governor  and  principal  irjtructor,  the 
historian,  F.  F.  Carlson,  1?rno  gave  to  his 
pupil  a  fondness  for  scientific  exactness  as 
well  as  an  insight  into  the  true  causes  of 
civilizatory  development  found  none  too  fre- 
quently in  professional  thinkers,  and  hardly 
ever  in  princes.  The  things  that  drew  him 
most  strongly  in  those  days  were  the  sea  and 
music. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  Swedish  com- 
posers, A.  F.  Lindblad,  taught  him  the 
latter,  while  his  fondness  for  the  former  was 
richly  satisfied  during  the  years  when  he 
worked  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Swedish  navy.  And  his  position  on  board 
the  various  man-of-war's-men  in  which  he 
traveled  on  many  seas  in  those  days  was 
never  merely  ornamental  or  even  exceptional. 
He  took  not  only  the  title  but  also  the  work 
of  the  offices  he  held,  from  midshipman  to 
admiral. 

COURTSHIP  AND   MARRIAGE. 

It   was   characteristic   of   him,    too,    that 

when  he  married,  he  did  so  out  of  love.    On 

a  tour  through  several  countries  in  1856  he 

'     was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Princess  So- 

I     phia  of  Nassau.   The  courtship  was  brief  and 

ardent.    Within  a  few  months  occurred  the 

I     engagement,  and   the  wedding  followed   in 

I     less  than  a  year.     To  the  last  that  royal 

couple   remained   strongly  devoted    to   each 

other  in  soite  of  widely  differing  tastes  and 


temperaments.  She  has  all  her  life  been 
intensely  r^igious;  with  a  strong  leaning 
toward  pietism,  and  illness  has  still  further 
developed  this  inborn  tendency.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  always  gay,  lighthearted, 
fond  of  merriment,  and  given  to  many  pleas- 
ures and  pursuits  which  his  spouse  could  only 
look  upon  as  far  too  worldly. 

A    CONCILIATORY   RULER. 

Duke  Oscar  Frederick,  as  he  was  known 
in  those  early  days,  found  himself  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne  after  death  had  un- 
expectedly removed  the  two  claimants  with 
rigjbts  prior  to  his  own.  And  on  the  suc- 
cession of  his  eldest  brother,  he  became  the 
Crown  Prince.  It  was  a  delicate  position, 
which  imposed  on  him  a  reserve  foreign  to 
his  nature.  As  it  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  unceremonious  jollity  of  his  brother, 
King  Charles,  he  came  by  degrees  to  be  re- 
garded by  those  ignorant  of  his  true  charac- 
ter with  a  distrust  bordering  on  dislike. 
Thus  when  the  succession  fell  to  him  in 
1872,  he  found  himself  little  understood  and 
less  loved.  It  took  him  years  to  overcome 
the  prejudice.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  it 
was  his  sanction  of  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Norwegian  Radicals  against 
the  retiring  Conservative  ministry  which,  in 
the  early  *8o*s,  first  served  to  turn  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  his  favor,  both  in 
Sweden  and  in  Norway.  That  act  was  one 
of  the  many  by  which  he  showed  his  ability 
to  submit  his  own  inclinations  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  without  becoming  a 
•mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  any  one  political 
party.  About  the  same  time  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  deeply  needed  and  by  him- 
self long-cherished  reform  of  the  popular 
educational  system  in  Sweden.  Previously, — 
it  was,  in  fact,  his  first  important  step  after 
his  ascension  to  the  throne, — he  had  on  his 
own  initiative  proclaimed  full  freedom  of 
worship  for  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
established  church. 

A  Scandinavianism  of  the  purely  senti- 
mental kind, — the  kind  that  talked  without 
ever  dreaming  of  putting  the  talk  into  deeds, 
— had  prevailed  until  then  on  the  peninsula. 
Intermixed  with  it  was  an  equally  senti- 
mental sympathy  with  France.  Though 
himself  the  grandson  of  a  Frenchman  and 
still  keenly  devoted  to  French  literature  and 
art,  King  Oscar  had  the  foresightedness  to 
recognize  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  more  closely  bound  up  with  those  of 
Germany.     And  one  of  the   most  striking 
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features  of  his  reign  has  been  the  growing 
cultural  intercourse  between  the  nations  in 
the  north  and  their  neighbor  south  of  the 
Baltic.  And  while  the  king  discouraged 
the  speech-making,  empty  Scandinavian  ism 
against  which  Ibsen  was  fond  of  launching 
his  most  vitriolic  invectives,  he  fostered  in- 
stead a  fellow-feeling  between  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  that  found  its  expression 
in  practical  co-operation,  in  the  equalization 
of  commercial  and  industrial  regulations,  in 
the  breaking  down  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  unnccessar}'  barriers  between  them.  As 
the  years  passed  on  and  the  trend  of  his 
labors  became  understood  and  appreciated, 
he  found  a  part  of  his  reward  in  a  steadily 
increasing  respect  for  him  throughout  the 
civilized  world, — a  respect  that  repeatedly 
found  expression  in  requests  that  he  act  as 
arbiter  of  international  differences.  He  had 
always  been  fond  of  traveling,  and  this  fond- 
ness he  continued  to  indulge  up  to  the  last. 
Unlike  those  of  some  other  monarchs  having 
a  similar  taste,  his  comings  and  goings  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  were  always  the 
objects  of  pleasant  and  welcoming  comment. 
If  gossip  had  to  name  King  Christian  of 
Denmark  *'  the  father-in-law  of  all  Eu- 
rope," King  Oscar  was  surely  "  the  friend 
of  all  the  world."  Apace  with  his  own  fame 
grew  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  On  either 
side  of  the  Kjolen  his  reign  marked  an  era 
of  unprecedented  economical,  social  and 
spiritual  progress  which  not  even  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  of  the  sister  nations  could 
interrupt. 

Not  only  as  a  ruler  but  as  a  father  King 
Oscar  was  both  wise  and  fortunate.  Four 
sons  came  to  him  through  his  marriage,  and 
these  have  proved  men  of  his  own  type. 
Never  did  he  do  more  to  win  the  approval  of 
his  subjects  and  of  thinking  men  and  women 
cver>'where  than  when  he  permitted  the  mar- 
riage of  his  third  son,  named  after  himself, 
to  a  young  Swedish  noblewoman,  Froken 
Ebba  Munck  of  Fulkila.  While  the  prince 
had  to  renounce  his  right  of  succession  and 
his  position  as  a  royal  prince  of  Sweden,  his 
relations  to  his  father  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  remained  the  same 
as  before  his  marriage.  As  the  years  wenj 
by  a  third  generation  grew  up  in  the  palace 
at  Stockholm, — again  a  brood  of  long-limbed 
and  broad-shouldered  sons  with  wholesome 
tastes  and  bright  minds  and  kindly  tempera- 
ments. And  at  last,  when  the  king  was 
seventy-eight  years  old,  a  great-grandchild 
was  laid  in  his  arms, — the  first  son  of  Prince 


Gustavus  Adolphus  (now  the  Crown 
Prince)  and  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Connaught. 

Up  to  the  last  King  Oscar  remained 
active  and  interested  in  all  public  affairs. 
Though  he  had  experienced  several  brief  but 
rather  severe  illnesses  of  late  years,  the  end 
came  without  warning,  after  a  few  days  of 
indisposition,  suddenly  taking  a  fatal  turn. 
A  kindly  "  thanks  "  for  a  small  favor  ren- 
dered him  by  a  member  of  his  family  was  the 
last  word  heard  from  his  lips.  Previously 
he  had  expressed  his  wish  to  the  members  of 
his  cabinet  that  no  interruption  in  public 
01  private  business  be  made  on  account  of 
his  death. 

THE  NEW  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

King  Gustavus  V.,  who  took  the  oath  of 
office  within  a  few  hours  of  his  father's  death, 
on  December  8,  has  suffered  something  re- 
sembling his  father's  fate  as  Crown  Prince. 
Overshadowed  by  the  more  brilliant  gifts 
and  more  attractive  personality  of  the  parent, 
he  has  for  years  been  spoken  of  in  a  rather 
disparaging  manner  in  Sweden,  while  in 
Norway  he  harvested  outright  hatred  in  re- 
turn for  his  determined  upholding  of  the 
union.  On  frequent  occasions  during  the 
last  decade  he  has  acted  as  vice-regent  while 
his  father  was  sick  or  traveling,  and  in  this 
way  he  has  found  chance  to  display  qualities 
that  have  gradually  changed  the  popular 
regard  of  him  from  one  of  suspicion  to  one 
of  hearty  respect.  His  nearsightedness,  his 
reserve  of  manner,  his  very  sincerity  and 
serious  mindedness  have  militated  against 
him,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  will  prove 
the  very  best  ruler  Sweden  could  desire  at 
the"  present  juncture.  He  is  slow  to  make 
up  his  mind,  and  will  not  do  so  until  he  has 
searched  every  phase  and  detail  of  the  prob- 
lem before  him,  but  once  he  has  come  to  a 
conclusion  he  pursues  his  path  without  look- 
ing to  right  or  left. 

The  new  queen  was  the  Princess  Victoria 
of  Baden,  through  whom,  by  a  strange  play 
of  circumstances,  the  claims  of  the  extinct 
House  of  Vasa, — the  last  direct  descendant 
of  which  passed  away  a  few  days  after  King 
Oscar,  in  the  person  of  Carola,  Dowager- 
Queen  of  Saxony,  and  daughter  of  the  de- 
posed King  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  of 
Sweden, — may  be  said  to  have  become  joined 
with  those  of  the  reigning  House  of  Berna- 
dotte,  and  through  her,  her  son,  the  present 
Crown  Prince,  is  a  descendant  of  both  those 
houses. 


A  NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  AMERICAN  SCIENCE. 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE. 


Yl/'HEN  the  trustees  of  the  Nobel  Fund 
in  their  awards  for  1907  decided  to 
confer  the  annual  prize  for  physics  on  Prof. 
Albert  A.  Michelson  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  event  was  significant  as  being 
the  first  time  that  this  distinguished  honor 
had  been  paid  to  an  American  man  of 
science.    The  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  for 
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the  promotion  of  peace  to  President  Roose- 
velt in  1906  naturally  met  with  the  enthusi- 
astic approval  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  this  more  recent  honor  to  an 
illustrious  physicist  is  considered  as  much  a 
recognition  of  American  science  and  capacit>' 
for  original  work  and  minute  specialization 
as  it  is  a  well  merited  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished recipi- 
ent. Furthermore, 
it  is  an  added 
source  of  gratifica- 
tion that  Professor 
Michelson's  work 
represents  most 
largely  the  results 
of  American  train- 
ing and  environ- 
ment and  has  been 
carried  on  for  the 
most  part  in  Amer- 
ican institutions. 

Born  at  Strelno, 
Prussia,  December 
19,  1852,  he  was 
brought  to  this 
country  as  a  boy, 
.  and  from  the  San 
Francisco  high 
school  entered  the 
United  States  Na- 
val Academy  at 
Annapolis,  where 
he  was  graduated 
in  1873.  The 
young  ensign's  in- 
terest in  physics 
and  chemistry  led 
to  his  detail  to  the 
teaching  staff  of 
the  Academy  in 
1875,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  com- 
menced his  experi- 
mental work  that 
soon  developed  in- 
to such  impor- 
tance. He  was  at- 
tracted especially 
toward  the  prob- 
lem of  the  velocity 
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of  light,  which  since  the  days  of  Galileo 
had  appealed  with  such  interest  to  physicists. 
Although  a  speed  of  i86,ocx)  miles  a  second 
is  as  much  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  ordinar>' 
mind  as  it  was  beyond  the  crude  though 
ingeni3us  methods  of  Galileo,  yet  in  1849 
the  French  physicist  Fizeau  was  able  to  ap- 
proximate this  quantity,  using  apparatus  the 
principal  element  of  which  was  a  rapidly 
rotating  toothed  wheel.  This  method  was 
improved  on  by  Foucault  in  1850,  who  em- 
ployed a  rotating  mirror  and  a  much  shorter 
distance  for  his  beam.  Here  the  velocity  was 
obtained  by  observing  the  displacement  of 
the  reflected  light  in  a  telescope,  rather  than 
by  its  eclipse,  as  in  Fizeau *s  experiment. 

RE-DETERMINING   THE    VELOCITY   OF    LIGHT. 

It  was  an  improvement  of  this  method 
that  young  Michelson  devised,  and  obtaining 
at  an  expense  of  $10  a  small  revolving  mir- 
ror, with  such  apparatus  as  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy laboratory  afforded  and  he  could  con- 
struct, he  made  a  series  of  determinations 
which  gave  as  a  mean  value  of  the  velocity 
of  light  186,500  miles.  This  preliminary 
work  so  commended  itself  to  the  scientific 
men  of  the  nav>'  that  the  sum  of  $2000  was 
placed  at  his  disposal  and  special  apparatus 
with  a  small  ^rame  building  in  which  it  was 
installed  was  constructed,  so  that  early  in 
the  year  1879  the  first  observations  could  be 
made.  The  care  taken  in  these  experiments 
and  the  delicacy  of  adjustment  and  manipu- 
lation aroused  the  admiration  of  older  physi- 
cists and  astronomers,  and  the  values  ob- 
tained for  the  velocity  of  light  from  these 
observations  were  considered  an  important 
advance  in  accuracy  and  precision.  It  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  the  importance  of  this 
quantity  does  not  lie  merely  in  its  use  in 
optical  problems  at  the  earth's  surface,  but 
assuming  that  light  travels  with  the  same 
velocity  in  interplanetary  space  as  in  a  vac- 
uum, Its  velocity'  becomes  an  important  con- 
sideration in  astronomy.  It  affords  a  most 
useful  method  of  determining  the  solar  par- 
allax and  the  distance  of  the  sun,  either  by 
considering  it  in  connection  with  observa- 
tions of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter or  with  the  astronomical  quantity  known 
as  the  "constant  of  aberration,"  derived 
from  observations  of  the  fixed  stars. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  important  ex- 
periments, Michelson,  who  by  this  time  had 
reached  the  grade  of  master,  was  assigned  to 
the  Nautical  Almanac  Office  in  Washington. 
where  his  studies  in  light  were  continued. 


Then  going  to  Europe  he  was  able  to  enjoy 
the  facilities  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  and  of  the 
College  de  France,  and  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
great  physicists  who  then  presided  over  these 
institutions.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  de- 
velop some  experimental  ideas  which  he  had 
previously  evolved. 

STUDYING  THE  LIGHT  WAVES. 

Realizing  in  his  study  of  light  waves  that 
greater  use  could  be  made  of  the  principle 
of  interference,  he  began  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  since  have  found  wide  applica- 
tion and  development  at  his  hands.  Not 
only  has  he  been  enabled  to  determine  the 
most  minute  distances  in  terms  of  the  wave 
length  of  light,  but  one  of  the  early  applica- 
tions of  his  experiments  was  to  the  determin- 
ing of  the  relative  motion,  if  any,  between 
the  all-pervading  ether  and  the  earth.  This 
involved  measuring  the  relative  speeds  of 
beams  of  light  in  different  directions  as  re- 
gards the  motion  of  the  earth.  While  this 
and  subsequent  experiments  led  to  negative 
results,  yet  they  brought  about  improvements 
of  the  apparatus  in  the  form  of  the  inter- 
ferometer, so  that  it  became  most  useful  for 
spectroscopy  and  metrology. 

Convinced  that  a  career  devoted  to  science 
was  more  to  his  nature  Michelson  resigned 
from  the  navy  in  1881,  and  was  called  to 
the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  as  professor  of  physics.  Here 
ample  opportunity  was  given  for  research 
and  the  range  and  scope  of  his  experiments 
with  the  interferometer  were  greatly  in- 
creased, numerous  papers  on  this  subject  be- 
ing communicated  to  scientific  journals  and  . 
learned  societies.  At  Cleveland  a  repetition 
of  the  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  light 
was  undertaken  and  more  accurate  values 
secured,  while  the  relative  speeds  of  the 
waves  in  air,  water,  and  other  gases  and 
liquids  was  obtained.  So  well  recognized  by 
this  time  was  Professor  Michelson *s  repu- 
tation that  in  1887  he  became  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  section  of  physics  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  that  small  group  of  Amer- 
ican scientific  immortals.  That  this  growing 
reputation  was  not  confined  to  the  United 
States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1889  conferred  on 
Professor  Michelson  its  Rumford  Medal,  in 
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recognition  of  his  researches  on  optics.  In 
this  year  he  became  professor  of  physics  in 
Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  in  addition  to  supervising  research  by 
graduate  students,  he  further  developed  the 
practical  use  of  the  interferometer  in  the 
measurement  of  distances.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  length  of  a  light  wave  varies  from 

yrAnnr  ^^  ^"  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  •BirAnnr  /^r 
violet,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  using 
such  a  quantity  can  be  understood.  But  it 
was  here  that  Professor  Michelson*s  manipu- 
lative skill  was  able  to  achieve  success,  and 
he  was  able  to  measure  with  accuracy  small 
distances  in  terms  of  the  waves  of  light  of 
a  fixed  position  in  the  spectnun. 

A    NEW  STANDARD  OF  LENGTH. 

The  accuracy  of  this  work  so  appealed  to 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  that  when  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of 
Weights  and  Measures  at  Paris  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  United  States  in  1892,  he 
brought  the  matter  before  the  eminent 
physicists  and  metrologists  composing  that 
body.  Accordingly  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  Professor  Michelson  to  carry  on 
and  extend  his  investigation  at  the  Bureau 
International  des  Poids  et  Mesures  at 
Sevres  near  Paris,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  length  of  the  International  Prototype 
Meter  in  terms  of  the  wave  length  of  light. 
Professor  Michelson  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
in  one  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  in- 
stalled *iis  apparatus.  A  year  was  spent  in 
the  careful  adjustment  and  the  making  of 
observations,  but  when  the  latter  were  com- 
puted the  results  were  most  satisfactory, 
their  harmony  indicating  a  high  degree  of 
precision.  The?  prototype  meter  Professor 
Michelson  found  was  equal  to  i,553»i63.5 
red  waves  of  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  cad- 
mium, 1,966,249.7  of  the  green,  and  2,083,- 
372.1  of  the  blue,  with  an  absolute  accuracy 
of  one  part  in  2,000,000. 

This  research  fixes  the  standard  of  length 
now  used,  independent  of  time  and  all  other 
considerations,  as  the  waves  of  light  are  un- 
alterable. Even  if  the  properties  of  the 
ether  should  change  as  the  solar  system 
moves  through  space,  it  would  be  hardly  less 
than  20,000,000  years,  says  Professor  Mich- 
elson, before  any  such  effects  would  be 
material  in  changing  the  wave  length  of 
light.  On  the  other  hand  the  present  plati- 
num-iridium  standard  meter  preserved  most 
carefully  in  the  vault  of  the  Bureau  Inter- 
national, even  in  spaces  of  time  more  readily 


appreciated  by  the  mind,  may  undergo  such 
changes  as  may  unfit  it  for  use  as  a  standard, 
not  to  mention  its  possible  loss,  damage,  or 
destruction.  As  the  standards  of  the  metric 
system  underlie  the  metrology  of  the  entire 
world,  the  importance  of  permanently  de- 
fining them  cannot  be  underestimated  as  an 
achievement  in  physics. 

Professor  Michelson's  return  from  this 
successful  work  at  Paris  enabled  him  to  take 
up  the  organization  of  the  department  of 
physics  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  the 
head  of  which  he  was  appointed  in  1892. 
Arranging  a  large  and  commodious  labora- 
tory, he  gathered  around  him  skilful  teachers 
and  investigators  who  wxre  able  to  profit 
from  his  direction  and  experience,  so  that 
this  department  has  achieved  and  maintained 
an  enviable  place  among  those  of  American 
universities  for  teaching  the  fundamentals  of 
science  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of 
original  investigation  and  research.  Here 
conditions  of  equipment  and  organization 
have  enabled  Professor  Michelson  to  carry 
on  his  original  work  without  a  diminishing 
of  its  amount  or  quality. 

THE   ECHELON   SPECTROSCOPE. 

In  connection  with  his  spectroscopic 
studies  he  has  devised  a  new^  instrument 
known  as  the  echelon  spectroscope,  where 
the  effects  of  magnetism  on  the  light  waves 
and  other  phenomena  can  be  studied.  Just 
as  his  apparatus  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  light  showed  an  improvement  over  that 
of  Foucault,  so  with  the  new  spectroscope 
the  separation  of  special  lines  observed  by 
Zeeman  when  the  light  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  magnetic  field  was  strikingly  in- 
creased. He  has  also  extended  the  use  of  the 
interferometer  to  astronomy  in  connection 
with  the  telescope,  and  its  power  to  resolve 
the  light  from  the  various  stars  into  particu- 
lar and  peculiar  kinds  of  radiation  has  made 
it  a  most  useful  instrument.  Also  by  the 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  radiations, 
considering  the  vibration  of  the  ether  as  a 
form  of  motion.  Professor  Michelson  has 
greatly  increased  the  range  of  spectroscopy. 

In  1899,  as  lecturer  in  the  famous  Lowell 
course,  at  Boston,  Professor  Michelson  ex- 
plained in  a  series  of  lectures  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  study  of  light,  and  these  ad- 
dresses, printed  in  the  Decennial  Publications 
of  the  Universitv  of  Chicago  under  the  title 
of  "  Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses,"  afford 
an  excellent  insight  into  modem  physical 
methods.     In  this  same  year,  as  one  of  the 
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American  representatives  at  the  jubilee  of  spect  and  admiration,  if  not  the  understand- 

Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  the  celebrated  physicist  and  ing,  of  the  average  man,  the  world  of  science 

authority  on  light,  Professor  Michelson  pre-  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  to  which  the 

sen  ted  an  address  to  this  distinguished  savant,  physicist  working  in  what  is  known  as  pure 

and  in  turn  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  science  largely  addresses  himself,  has  hardly 

Doctor   of   Science    from    Cambridge    Uni-  received  the  same  general  attention  and  ap- 

versit>'.     The  Royal  Institution  of  London  preciation.     It  is  in  this  field  that  Professor 

also  made  him  an  honorary  member,  and  in  Michelson  has  achieved  such  great  success, 

1900   he   received   a  grand   prize  from   the  and  it  bears  out  a  remark  of  a  famous  physi- 

Paris  Hxposition.  cist  often  quoted  by  him,  "  that  the  future 

While  the  astronomer  deals  with  magni-  truths  of  physical  science  are  to  be  looked  for 

tudes   so  great  that  they  challenge  the   re-  in  the  sixth  place  of  decimals." 


WILLIAM  JAMES,  THE  MAN  AND  THE  THINKER. 

BY  EDWIN   BJORKMAN. 

p  ROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMES,  the  out-of-the-way  nook  that  the  visiting  stran- 

foremost  exponent  of  Pragmatism  and  ger  needs  a  chart  and  compass  to  find  his  way 

the  representative  of  contemporaneous  Amer-  to  it  through  the  labyrinth  of  meandering 

ican    philosophy   who  looms  largest   in   the  avenues  that  is  Cambridge. 

public   eye   not  only   in   his  native  country  The  academic  career  now  brought  to  a 

but  all  over  the  world,  retired  officially  on  formal,  if  not  actual,  end  has  not  only  sur- 

October  i   from  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  passed  the  ordinary  in  duration  and  produc- 

Harvard  Universit>',  which  he  had  occupied  tiveness,  but  it  has,  to  an  exceptional  extent, 

for  ten  years.    A  pension  from  the  Carnegie  been  characterized  by  "a  steady  growth,  an 

Institution  has  enabled  him  at  last, — he  is  incessant  opening  of  new  vistas  and  widening 

now   sixt>'-five  years  old,   but  as  hale   and  of  outgrown  horizons.     It  would  be  hard  to 

strong  and  active  as  a  man  of  fifty, — to  real-  find  a  finer  illustration  of  that  modern,  scien- 

izc  a  long  cherished  desire  of  devoting  his  tific  spirit  which  enjoins  the  searcher  after 

whole  time  and  energy  to  the  completion  of  truth  from  ever  stopping  in  the  belief  that 

several  philosophical  works  already  planned,  the  final  goal  has  been  reached  at  last.     To 

Though    the    public    and    science    must    be  Professor  James  the  words  of  Emerson  have 

gainers  by  a  change  which  enables  Professor  always  applied  in  full  force:  "  His  life  is  a 

James  to  put  into  final  form  those  ideas  and  progress,   and    not   a   station."     The  exact 

theories   that   have  raised   him  to  the  emi-  sciences* drew  him  at  first.    He  studied  medi- 

ncncc  he  now  holds  in  the  world  of  thought,  cine  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1870, 

this  change  will  mean  a  severe  loss  to  the  but  he  never  practiced.     Instead,  he  taught, 

university  and  the  student  body.     The  loss  giving  the  major  portion  of  his  attention  to 

would  be  still  greater  were  the  institution  to  physiology.     Eight  years  saw  him  as  instruc- 

bc    deprived   not  only  of   Professor  James'  tor  and  assistant  professor  in  that  subject  at 

teaching  but  also  of  the  inspiring  influence  the  university  from  which  he  had  graduated, 

of  his  personality.    But  his  life  will  continue  But  his  future  life  work  was  calling  him 

to  be  centered  in  and  about  Harvard,  where  even  at  that  early  day,  although  its  voice  was 

he  has  been  at  home  almost  uninterruptedly  still    coming    out    of    the    "  sub-conscious " 

since  he  first  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  only.     By  degrees  he  turned  more  and  more 

School  as  a  student  in  1861.     His  familiar,  from  matter  to  mind,  from  the  body  to  the 

briskly   moving  figure,   his  bristling  beard,  soul.     He  began  by  interpreting  the  psycho- 

and    his    smiling    eyes,    will    still    be    seen  logical   theories  of  Spencer,   and   ended  by 

around  the  Delta,  and  innumerable  student  working  out  new  ones  of  his  own.    From  the 

pilgrimages  will  undoubtedly  be  made  from  first  his  steps  tended   toward  new  and  un- 

that   region   to   the   cosy   house   on    Irving  broken  paths,  and  his  honor  of  having  opened 

Street  where  Professor  James  lives  with  his  these  cannot  be  lessened  by  the  paralleling  of 

wife  and  sons, — a  haven  of  peace  snuggling  his  work  by  other  men  in  some  cases. 

so  close  among  elms  and  shrubbery  in  an  As  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  psychology 
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was  merely  a  subordinate  division  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  in  those  days.  In 
1880  an  assistant  professorship  in  philosophy 
was  given  the  young  psychologist,  and  five 
years  later  this  was  made  a  full  professor- 
ship. But  only  in  1889  was  Professor  James 
given  a  separate  chair  of  psychology.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  his  first  great  work, 
the  "  Principles  of  Psychology."  It  had  been 
nine  years  in  the  making.  But  it  took  hardly 
that  many  months  to  spread  the  name  of  the 
author  throughout  the  civilized  world.  For 
the  two  volumes  contained  a  complete  expo- 
sition of  what  is  now  familiar  to  every  stu- 
dent of  psychology  and  philosophy  as  the 
Langc-James  theory,  the  essence  of  which 
may  be  roughly  expressed  in  the  contention 
that  our  feeling  are  the  result  rather  than 
the  cause  of  our  instinctive  reactions  against 
impressions  from  without.  While  still  dis- 
puted,— and  frequently  with  fanaticism, — 
this  theory  has  been  gaining  ground  ever 
since  it  was  first  published,  and  even  where 
it  has  not  been  accepted  in  its  entirety  it 
has  had  the  power  to  modify  previous  con- 
ceptions of  our  emotional  processes. 

Like  more  than  one  prominent  psychol- 
ogist in  modern  times.  Professor  James  was 
irresistibly  led  on  toward  philosophy  in  its 
widest  sense, — as  a  synthesis  of  all  human 
knowledge  for  the  interpretation  and  modifi- 
cation of  man's  relationship  to  life.  In  this 
tendency,  which  in  1897  resulted  in  his 
transfer  to  a  chair  of  philosophy  at  his  own 
request,  he  was  undoubtedly  speeded  by  the 
increasing  predominance  of  experimental 
psychology,  the  methods  of  which  have  left 
him  unsympathetic  from  the  start  in  spite  of 
his  own  firm  belief  that  physiological 
changes  underlie  all  psychological  phenom- 
ena. In  1897,  too,  was  published  the  volume 
entitled  "  The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other 
Essays,"  in  which  may  be  found  his  first 
definite  announcements  of  pragmatic  theories. 
These  took  then  principally  the  form  of  a 
protest  against  the  dogmatism,  absolutism 
and  fatalism  of  the  orthodox  Hegelian  phil- 
osophy prevailing  at  Oxford,  and  represented 
here  by  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  with 
such  ability  and  originality  that  his  works  by 
many  are  valued  even  above  those  of  Francis 
Bradley,  the  most  effective  thinker  among 
the  English  Neo-Hegelians.  The  two  win- 
ters of  1900-01  and  1901-02  were  spent  by 
Professor  James  ^t  Edinburg  and  Aberdeen, 
where  he  went  to  deliver  the  Gifford  lecture 
courses  on  philosophy.  The  result  of  that 
venture  across  the  ocean  was  his  second  mon- 


umental work,  the  "  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience:  A  Study  in  Human  Nature." 
And  again  he  was  found  to  have  rendered  a 
contribution  to  human  learning  that  was  in 
a  large  degree  original  and  in  every  respect 
significant.  In  that  work  the  pragmatic  at- 
titudie  of  looking  toward  results  rather  than 
causes  prevailed  throughout.  It  accentuated 
on  one  side  the  unifying  effect  of  vital  re- 
ligious emotion  on  man's  existence,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  futility  of  all  religious 
forms  that  have  ceased  to  influence  human 
life  actively.  Harald  Hoffding,  the  Danish 
philosopher  who  ranks  among  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  day,  and  who  himself  is  the 
author  of  a  remarkable  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion, says  concerning  the  work  of  Professor 
James:  "  Long  time  has  passed  since  I  read 
a  book  that  had  the  power  of  this  one  to 
make  me  look  at  man  and  life  with  new 
and  refreshed  vision."  And  right  here  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  another  utterance  by 
the  same  writer  about  his  American  col- 
league :  "  James  belongs  to  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  our  time.  He  combines  compre- 
hensive knowledge  with  great  power  of  ob- 
servation, keen  critical  judgment  with  ideal- 
istic enthusiasm,  and  freedom  from  prejudice 
with  sincere  conviction." 

THE  EXPONENT  OF  PRAGMATISM. 

In  late  years  Professor  James  has  more 
and  more  claimed  the  attention  of  laymen 
and  experts  alike  as  the  expounder  and  de- 
fender of  a  new  philosophical  method, — a 
method  that  had  been  vaguely  glinipsed  by 
one  of  our  most  brilliant  and  most  diffuse 
thinkers  (Charles  Pierce)  years  before  its 
true  nature  and  proper  application  were 
grasped  and  explained  by  Professor  James, 
Prof.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia,  and  Prof. 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller  of  Oxford.  These  three 
men  stand  fundamentally  for  the  same  thing, 
although  one  of  them  calls  it  Pragmatism, 
the  other  Instrumental  ism,  and  the  third 
Humanism.  James  and  Dewey  arrived  at 
their  conclusions  simultaneously  and  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  one  applying  the 
new  ideas  to  logic  in  particular  and  the  other 
to  psychology.  Schiller,  who  received  in- 
spiration from  both  the  others,  has  turned 
his  attention  more  toward  pure  metaphysics. 
At  present  the  importance  of  Pragmatism 
may  be  judged  chiefly  by  the  stir  it  has 
caused  in  the  world  of  learning.  And  its 
actual  bearings  are  still  seen  only  by  a  small 
minority.  Putting  the  matter  into  very 
broad  and  crude  terms,  it  may  be  said  that 
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Pragmatism  insists  on  the  correlation  of 
phQosophy  to  real  life.  Instead  of  turning 
backwards  for  inspiration  and  authentica- 
tion, it  sends  its  vision  forward.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  new  philosophy,  whether  this 
word  be  used  to  designate  a  cosmological  con- 
ception or  an  attitude  toward  life.  It  is  a 
method  rather  than  anything  else,  a  way  of 
working  that  leads  to  the  weighing  and 
judging  of  truth  by  the  consequences  its  ac- 
ceptance may  have  to  men.  It  professes  to 
teach  how  truth  may  be  recognized,  not  what 
the  truth  is.  Of  those  who  have  preached  it 
so  far,  none  has  done  more  than  Professor 
James  to  carry  out  its  innermost  spirit  by 


making  it  intelligible  to  all  thinking  men 
and  women.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  first  at  Boston 
and  then  at  Columbia  University,  publishing 
them  later  in  book  form  under  the  title  of 
"  Pragmatism :  A  New  Name  for  Some  Old 
Ways  of  Thinking."  Plain  and  clear  as  is 
the  language  of  this  volume,  it  has  been 
largely  misunderstood,  where  it  was  not  wil- 
fully misinterpreted. 

One  thing  that  Professor  James  declares 
with  particular  emphasis  in  this  as  in  alljiis 
other  works  is  that  what  we  generally  call 
"  truth  "  cannot  be  regarded  as, — to  quote 
another  Pragmatist, — "  an  unalterable  sys- 
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ton  of  objective  truths  that  subsist  inde- 
pendently of  the  flux  of  human  experience." 
To  him  truth  is  being  constantly  produced 
by  interaction  bet\%'een  man  and  the  world 
around  him ;  or,  as  Professor  James  himself 
recently  expressed  this  thought:  "  Mind  en- 
genders truth  upon  reality."  But  Pragma- 
tism goes  further  still  by  recognizing  as  truth 
only  what  has  meaning  and  importance  in 
man's  life,  judging  the  value  of  a  truth  by 
the  consequences  to  man  of  its  acceptance  as 
such.  And  by  this  exercise  of  selective  power 
man  becomes  able  to  exert  an  influence  on 
the  encountered  reality,  just  as  he  is  influ- 
enced by  it.  In  other  words,  man  not  only 
helps  to  make  the  truth  but  to  "  make," — 
L  e.,  to  change  and  reconstruct, — the  world 
itself.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  James 
and  his  followers,  man  ceases  to  be  the  help- 
less victim  of  a  fate  made  for  him  by  a 
power  wholly  outside  of  himself,  as  not  only 
the  theolog;ians  but  also  the  philosophers  of 
materialistic  as  wxll  as  idealistic  leanings 
have  insisted  on  making  him.  Another  im- 
portant phase  of  this  new  tendency  of  phil- 
osophic thought  is  its  refusal  to  recognize 
the  complete  supremacy  of  reason  as  taught 
by  the  prevalent  rationalistic  philosophies. 
C5n  this  point  Prof.  W.  P.  Montague  of 
Columbia  University  said  recently :  "  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Pragmatism,  whatever  else 
it  may  imply,  stands  for  a  protest  against 
interpreting  experience  in  terms  that  are  ex- 
clusively cognitive.  Existence  does  not  con- 
sist primarily  either  in  being  perceived  or  in 
being  conceived,  but  rather  in  being  felt  and 
willed."  Taking  into  consideration  not  only 
these  features  of  the  new  school,  but  also 
others  not  touched  on  here,  it  is  clear  that  it 
tends  directly  away  from  that  all  too  com- 
mon academical  attitude  which  looks  upon 
knowledge  as  something  existing  in  and  for 
itself,  without  regard  to  its  usefulness  to  man. 

A    MUCH-BELOVED    PHILOSOPHER. 

WTiether  Professor  James  be  considered  as 
tli inker  or  as  teacher,  as  writer  or  as  man, 
K:>  most  characteristic  qualities  are  catho- 
licity and  charitableness  of  spirit,  toward 
thoughts  not  less  than  toward  men.  He 
l.as  unbounded  faith  in  mankind  as  well  as 
in  individual  men,  and  yet  he  is  rarely  if 
r\cT  deceived.  It  is  not  blind  trust  but  ex- 
treme acuteness  of  perception  that  fills  him 
V  ith  limitless  sympathy  and  turns  him  into 
what  one  of  his  friends  described  as  a  "  dis- 
penser of  spiritual  alms."     Persons  in  trou- 


ble, many  of  whom  have  been  led  by  the 
study  of  his  works  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
physician  for  the  soul,  are  ever  knocking  at 
his  door,  and  few  are  those  that  go  away  un- 
helped,  while  none  is  turned  aside  unheeded. 
In  each  man  he  manages  to  find  a  trace  of 
good ;  through  the  darkest  case  he  spies  a  ray 
of  hope.  And  men  show  naturally  their  best 
sides  in  his  presence,  both  intellectually  and 
morally.  If  there  be  anything  of  worth  in 
them,  his  gentle  words,  so  totally  free  from 
all  intellectual  snobbishness,  are  sure  to  re- 
veal it. 

In  the  lecture-room,  in  his  books,  and  in 
his  daily  life,  he  is  above  all  honest,  both  in 
dealing  with  himself  and  with  others.  He 
is  equally  frank  in  confessing  failure  and 
claiming  merit,  in  granting  the  limitations 
of  all  philosophy  or  those  of  his  own.  In 
spite  of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  and  his 
deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  men  and 
things  alike,  he  never  permits  himself  to  be- 
come dogmatic.  Obscurity  is  hateful  to  him. 
A  master  of  style,  he  does  not  disdain  to  cm- 
ploy  colloquialisms,  or  even  slang,  if  thereby 
he  may  make  himself  more  easily  under- 
stood. And  to  him  the  truth  that  is  not 
known  and  understood  is  not  yet  any  truth 
at  all.  '  His  students  have  always  mixed  their 
admiration  for  him  with  a  goodly  portion  of 
pure  love,  and  they  are  often  heard  to  de- 
clare that  whatever  be  best  in  them,  whatever 
they  possess  of  sincerity,  directness  and  un- 
conventionality  as  writers  and  instructors, 
they  owe  to  the  example  set  by  Professor 
James.  One  result  of  his  passion  for  clear- 
ness, on  the  platform  as  well  as  in  print,  has 
been  to  make  many  think  him  less  deep  than 
he  is:  the  plainness  of  his  style  seems  sadly 
lacking  in  profundity  when  compared  with 
the  veiled  and  oracular  utterances  of  other 
philosophers.  His  openness  of  spirit  has 
manifested  itself  strikingly  in  his  attitude 
toward  Christian  and  Mental  Science  as  well 
as  toward  psychic  research,  the  claims  of  the 
latter  having  always  found  in  him  a  tolerant 
although  far  from  credulous  listener. 

If  anything  more  be  needed  to  make  clear 
just  what  kind  of  man  he  is,  I  will  add  a 
little  anecdote  before  I  close.  Not  long  ago 
a  former  pupil  of  Professor  James  lost  all 
his  personal  property,  including  his  library, 
through  fire.  A  few  days  later  he  received 
by  express  a  box  containing  fifty  volumes 
which  Professor  James  had  picked  out  from 
his  own  rich  store  of  books  as  being  particu- 
larly needful  and  helpful  to  the  sufferer. 


SOME  OF  ELECTRICITY'S  RECENT  TRIUMPHS. 

BY  GEORGE   ILES. 

(Author  of  "  Inventors  at   Work.") 


\X^HEN  man  in  the  making  first  kindled 
fire,  he  took  a  long  stride  toward  be- 
coming man  as  he  is.  Fire  gave  him  warmtk 
in  winter :  it  opened  to  him  gates  of  the  north 
otherwise  forever  shut.  After  sundown  it 
bestowed  light,  so  that  he  could  then  work 
or  travel,  hunt  or  fish,  instead  of  idling  in 
caves  or  huts  as  when  destitute  of  glowing 
ember  or  flaring  torch.  When  a  blaze  died 
out  the  earth  below  its  ashes  was  found 
baked  to  hardness:  here  lay  the  promise  of 
bricks  and  pottery,  so  that  at  last  the  walls 
of  Ninevah  were  reared,  the  vases  of  Etruria 
took  form.  When  a  flame  fiercer  than  com- 
mon melted  sand  to  glass,  there  was  prophecy 
of  a  telescope  for  Galileo,  a  camera  for 
Daguerre,  a  microscope  whereby  Pasteur 
should  detect  the  deadliest,  because  the  min- 
utest, foes  of  man.  All  the  streams  of  lead 
and  iron,  copper  and  zinc,  ever  smelted  from 
ores ;  all  the  acids,  oils  and  alcohols  that  ever 
dropped  from  alembic  or  still,  took  their  rise 
in  that  tiny  blaze  as  it  flickered  under  its 
creators'  hands.  Unknowingly  there,  too, 
were  laid  foundations  for  the  mighty  engines 
of  Watt  and  Stephenson,  Parsons  and  De 
Laval.  Thence,  also,  sprang  the  tides  of 
iron  and  steel  which  to-day  gridiron  the  con- 
tinents, wall  every  steamship  to  resist  the 
ocean  surge,  and  build  machines  to  exalt  a 
hundred-fold  the  weaving,  digging,  hammer- 
ing thrust  of  the  human  arm. 

Could  mankind  harness  an  agent  still 
mightier  than  flame?  Yes,  and  we  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  that  subduing,  for  never 
more  than  at  this  hour  were  the  masters  of 
elcctridty  triumphant.  We  have  but  to 
glance  at  a  few  of  their  recent  conquests  to 
see  that  electricity  can  do  all  that  flame  does, 
do  it  better,  and  accomplish  tasks  infinitely 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire,  however  ingeniously 
applied. 

ELECTRIC  HEAT  BETTER  THAN  FLAME  HEAT. 

Flame,  as  a  direct  source  of  heat,  is  at 
best  a  faulty  servant.  In  consuming  oxy- 
gen it  produces  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
harmful  gases ;  it  wastefully  warms  huge  vol- 
umes of  inert  nitrogen,  with  the  result  that 
temperatures    are    much    reduced.     If    the 


fuel  contains  sulphur  or  phosphorus  these 
much  impair  the  quality  of  molten  iron  or 
seething  steel.  In  -dwellings,  in  mines,  on 
shipboard,  the  necessary  consumption  of  air 
is  a  dire  evil;  more  serious  still  is  the  out- 
pouring of  deadly  gases.  Flame  labors  under 
other  disadvantages.  It  is  on  the  outside  of 
a  crucible  or  retort  that  it  beats ;  the  shell  to 
be  penetrated,  if  the  steel  plate  of  a  big 
boiler,  may  be  an  inch  thick;  much  thicker, 
and  non-conducting  as  well,  is  the  brick  wall 
of  a  bake-oven.  Flame  produces  much  heat 
of  little  worth  because  of  low  temperature. 
The  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  might  be  luke- 
warm and  still  leave  a  potato  unboiled.  It 
is  the  margin  by  which  a  temperature  over- 
tops the  degree  needed  for  boiling,  melting 
or  welding  that  decides  its  value.  Yet  more : 
flame  at  most  has  a  play  of  only  a  few  inches. 
Even  when  it  raises  steam,  the  best  of  all 
heat-carriers,  that  steam  may  be  borne  no 
further  than  a  mile  without  excessive  loss. 
All  these  faults  and  wastes  disappear  when, 
instead  of  flame,  we  employ  electric  heat,  not- 
withstanding the  cost  of  its  round-about  pro- 
duction by  a  furnace,  a  heat-engine  and  a 
dynamo.  In  many  cases  the  engineer  can 
happily  dispense  with  fuel  altogether,  and 
draw  upon  a  waterfall,  as  notably  at  Niaga- 
ra. Electricity,  in  whatever  mode  produced, 
may  be  easily  and  fully  insulated,  taken,  if 
we  please,  loo  miles,  and  there,  through 
non-conducting  mica  or  asbestos,  enter  the 
very  heart  of  a  kettle,  or  still,  to  exert  itself 
as  heat,  without  an  iota  of  subtraction.  It 
has  no  partner,  gaseous  or  other,  to  work 
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injury  or  levy  a  tax.  Electricity,  too,  by  a 
transformer,  may  be  readily  lifted  from  low 
to  high  voltage,  or  pressure,  immensely 
widening  its  effective  play  in  soldering,  weld- 
ing, smelting.  At  any  temperature  desired, 
there,  with  perfect  constancy,  electric  heat 
may  be  maintained,-  with  no  need  that  a 
branding  or  smoothing  iron  return  period- 
ically to  a  fire,  with  risk  of  scorching. 

ELECTRIC  WELDING. 

A  capital  example  of  the  convenience  and 
econom'y  of  electric  heat  is  displayed  in  the 
art  of  electric  welding,  due  to  Elihu  Thom- 
son. Two  steel  bars  to  form  parts  of  a 
crank  are  clamped  together,  and  a  current  is 
sent  through  their  junction.  At  every  point 
where  contact  is  imperfect,  resistance  to  the 
current  is  greatest,  and  the  highest  tempera- 
ture appears.  Electric  heat  thus  goes  just 
where  it  does  most  work.  At  the  instant  of 
welding  the  two  pieces  of  steel  are  forcibly 
drawn  together;  when  cool  they  sever  under 
stress  anywhere  but  at  their  weld.  In  like 
manner  the  tires  for  bicycles  and  automobiles 
are  united,  the  rails  for  railroads,  the  links 
of  chains,  the  tubes  for  boilers,  the  contain- 
ers for  compressed  gases,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  list.  The  chemist,  with  as  much  gain 
as  the  metal-worker,  adopts  electric  heat. 

CARBON  YIELDS  LIGHT, RIVALS  THE  DIAMOND^ 
AND  MINIMIZES  FRICTION. 

Carbon,  perhaps  the  chief  chemical  ele- 
ment, has  forms  as  diverse  as  coal,  graphite, 
and  diamonds.  Both  as  an  element  and  in 
its  compounds^  it  has  for  years  engaged  the 
skill  of  Edward  Goodrich  Acheson,  at  Niag- 
ara Falls.  There,  with  electric  heat  of  ut- 
most intensity,  he  converts  anthracite  into 
graphitized  carbon  rods,  almost  pure.  Their 
conductivity  is  four-fold  that  of  the  best 
natural  graphite.  These  rods  serve  as  cur- 
rent-carriers in  an  electric  manufacture  of 
alkalis,  impossible  without  their  agency.  Mr. 
Acheson  makes  graphite  serviceable  as  a  pig- 
ment, and  also  in  a  form  useful  as  a  lubri- 
cant. As  little  of  his  flaky  graphite  as  I 
part  to  300  of  oil  greatly  heightens  the  value 
of  the  oil  in  lubrication.  He  has  discovered 
that  by  adding  a  little  gallotannic  acid  to 
this  flaky  graphite  it  remains  suspended  in 
either  oil  or  water.  As  an  indivisible  liquid 
the  mixture  may  be  pumped  throughout  k 
huge  machine  shop,  and  drop  from  its  noz- 
zles as  if  pure  oil.  Mr.  Acheson  makes  also 
''^rborundum,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  sil- 

m,  an  abrasive  second  only  to  the  diamond. 


IRON-SMELTING  AND  STEEL-MAKING. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  electric  furnace, 
with  its  exclusion  of  all  undesired  substances 
whatever,  make  it  an  ideal  means  of  smelt- 
ing iron  or  producing  steel.  In  reviewing  a 
remarkable  series  of  experiments,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Harbord,  the  eminent  English  metallurgist, 
says :  "  Pig  iron  can  be  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  where  electric  energy  is  $10 
per  kilowatt  for  a  year,  as  against  $7  per  ton 
for  coke.  Steel,  equal  to  the  best  SheflSeld 
crucible  steel,  is  obtainable  electrically  at 
less  than  the  present  cost  of  producing  high- 
class  crucible  steel."  The  Keller  electrical 
process  for  pig  iron  has  required  in  a  first 
run  .475  horsepower  year  per  ton;  in  a  sec- 
ond run,  .226.  In  steel  making  the  Kjcllin 
method  has  consumed  .116  horsepower  year 
per  ton,  the  Heroult  method,  .153,  the  Kel- 
ler method,  .112.  Only  very  few  waterfalls 
in  the  world  can  furnish  electricity  at  Mr. 
Harbord's  limit  of  $10  per  year  for  a  kilo- 
watt, or  i^  horsepower.  For  other  pur- 
poses than  the  production  of  heat,  as  for 
motive  power  or  lighting,  the  current  would, 
as  a  rule,  have  much  more  value.  In  New 
York  retail  customers  pay  the  Edison  Com- 
pany 10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  $876 
per  annum.  Clearly  a  much  lower  rate  must 
precede  any  rivalry  betwixt  the  electric 
crucible  and  the  blast  furnace. 

LIGHT  ALMOST  TREBLED. 

Two  methods  by  which  electricity  may 
afford  heat  are  illustrated  in  ordinary  elec- 
tric lighting.  An  Edison  lamp  has  a  fila- 
ment of  carbon  which  so  resists  a  current  as 
to  rise  to  a  vivid  glow.  A  second  mode  is 
shown  in  an  arc-lamp,  whose  two  carbon 
pencils  first  touch,  then  withdraw,  leaving 
between  them  an  arc  of  dazzling  radiance. 
An  incandescent  lamp,  so  far  from  requiring 
air,  demands  a  vacuum.  To-day  the  best 
lamp  of  this  kind  has  a  thread  of  tungsten, 
of  an  efliciency  two  and  one-half  times  great- 
er than  that  of  a  carbon  filament.  Tung- 
sten may  safely  reach  1850  degrees  Centi- 
grade; carbon  may  not  surpass  1660  degrees. 
Only  within  tw^o  years  have  the  difKculties 
of  treating  tungsten  for  lamps  been  over- 
come. In  one  process  the  metal  is  crushed 
to  powder,  united  with  a  binding  material  to 
form  a  paste  which  is  squirted  through  a  die 
as  a  thread ;  the  binder  is  then  removed,  leav- 
ing^ the  tungsten  by  itself.  It  is  much  more 
fragile  than  carbon,  and  must  be  carefully 
handled ;  its  filaments  may  be  disposed  down- 
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ward  only.  Its  rays  are  sg  bright  that  they 
are  usually  dimmed  by  a  semi-opaque  globe, 
with,  of  course,  considerable  loss  of  light. 

The  Westinghouse  tungsten  lamp  has 
tueijty  candle  power,  for  a  current  of 
1.25  watts  per  candle;  it  lasts  1000  hours 
with  hardly  any  lessening  of  brilliancy; 
it  costs  90  cents.  .  Side  by  side  is  a  carbon- 
filament  lamp,  of  sixteen  candle  power,  for  a 
current  of  3.1  watts  per  candle;  with  a  use- 
ful life  of  450  hours;  it  costs  18  cents.  With 
current  at  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  light 
from  tungsten  is  about  half  as  expensive  as 
from  carbon  threads,  inclusive  of  lamps  in 
both  cases. 

A  Cooper-Hewitt  tube  in  economy  excels 
a  tungsten  lamp  as  much  as  that  lamp  dis- 
tances an  Edison  bulb.  It  is  of  clear  glass, 
about  21  inches  long,  with  a  small  cup  at 
each  end  inside.  When  in  circuit  a  little 
mercury  running  from  end  to  end  starts  the 
light,  which,  coming  as  it  does,  from  an  ex- 
tensive surface,  is  so  moderate  in  brightness 


as  not  to  need  a  shade,  with  its  destruction 
of  light.  In  the  automatic  design  here  illus- 
trated a  switch  closes  the  circuit,  at  once  a 
magnet  tilts  the  lamp  for  its  start;  this  de- 
vice assures  relighting  should  there  be  an 
accidental  interruption  of  current.  In  this 
type,  **  H,"  a  candle  power  requires  .64 
watt ;  with  a  tube  twice  as  long,  type  "  K," 
the  outlay  sinks  to  .55  watt  per  candle,  or 
1356  candles  per  horsepower.  The  light  is 
green  and  unsuitable  for  houses,  stores,  or 
wherever  else  colors  are  to  remain  normal  to 
the  eye.  Apart  from  this  restriction  the 
Hewitt  tubes  have  wide  applicability  to  fac- 
tories, mills,  foundries,  composing  rooms, 
freight  sheds,  docks,  streets  and  public 
squares.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York 
Post  Office.  In  photography  their  beams  are 
particularly  rapid  and  effective. 

How  in  cost  does  light  from  electricity 
compare  with  light  from  flame?  In  its  best 
form,  with  rays  directed  downward,  a 
Welsbach  mantle  gives  25  candles  for  each 
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cubic  foot  of  gas  burned  an  hour.  With  gas 
at  $1.25  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  tungsten 
lamps  consuming  current  at  4  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour,  the  cost  is  the  same,  leaving  out 
of  account  the  expense  of  either  mantles  or 
candles. 

ELECTRICITY  AT  HOME. 

Carbon-filament  lamps  are  much  cheaper 
to-day  than  at  first;  a  like  fall  in  price  may 
soon  give  popularity  to  lamps  of  much  higher 
economy.  On  equal  terms  electric  light  is 
preferred  to  any  other ;  it  is  the  safest  of  all, 
sends  out  no  fumes  and  but  little  heat,  while 
it  leaves  the  air  unconsumed.  In  many  an- 
other service  electricity  stands  ready  to  lift 
the  burdens  of  housekeeping,  to  create  new 
comforts  at  home. 

Last  October  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Com- 
pany exhibited  in  New  York  the  best  array 
of  electric  appliances  for  the  household  ever 
brought  together.  A  suite  of  rooms,  to  form 
a  home,  were  equipped  with  every  electrical 
aid.  The  kitchen  had  a  coffee  percolator,  a 
frying  kettle,  a  waffle  iron,  all  heated  at 
small  cost.  In  the  laundry  was  a  smoothing 
iron  always  at  the  right  temperature,  need- 
ing no  renewals  of  heat  at  a  stove.  A  variety 
of  motors  operated  a  clothes-washer,  a  wring- 
er, a  sewing  machine,  a  dish-washer,  a  buffer 
to  polish  silver,  and  a  vacuum  cleaner  for 
rugs  and  carpets.  A  Brunswick* refrigerator 
of  one  horsepower  made  a  pound  of  ice  every 
hour.  Fan  motors  here  and  there  were 
blowing  a  grateful  breeze;  in  winter  they 
might  hasten  the  warming  of  rooms  by  driv- 
ing air  over  their  steam  coils. 

These  household  motors  are  an  unmatched 
gfft  of  electricity.  On  a  minor  scale,  for 
domestic  labor,  heat  engines  are  out  of  the 
question.  Steam  motors  are  economical  only 
when  large.  Gas  engines  of  as  little  as  five 
horsepower  are  built,  but  they  are  unwel- 
come tenants  in  a  house.  All  heat  engines 
exhale  gases  or  vapors,  need  qualified  attend- 
ants, introduce  a  risk  of  fire  or  scalding. 
Whether  small  enough  for  a  cottage,  or  big 
enough  to  drive  a  steel  rolling  mill,  an 
electric  motor  is  equally  efficient  and  de- 
sirable. On  request  it  takes  a  walk,  as  in 
the  traveling  crane  of  a  ship  yard  or  quarry. 
In  any  use  a  flexible  wire  conveys  all  its 
energ>',  dismissing  chains  and  belts,  cranks  or 
pulleys.    And  when  idle  it  asks  no  pay. 

PUTTING    POWER    IN    BANKS. 

Suppose  we  have  a  windmill,  waterwheel, 
•  other  prime  mover,  now  swift,  then  slow. 


and  after  that  absolutely  still.    How  can  we 
store  its  power  at  times  of  surplusage  for 
hours  of  dearth?    If  we  compress  air,  or  lift 
water  to  lofty  tanks,  our  outlay  will  be  largp, 
our  losses  by  friction  very  considerable.    But 
let  us  harness  a  storage  battery  and  we  shall 
be  well  and  cheaply  served.      Every  foot- 
pound of  spare  energy  may  be  instantly  and 
safely  banked  there,  and  withdrawn  at  need 
with  small  deduction.     Not  only  in  house- 
holds, office-buildings  and  factories  has  this 
battery  high  utility,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
travel,  as  in  the  runabout.    The  gasoline  au- 
tomobile has  a  field  of  its  own,  as  a  high- 
power  machine  which  may  go   indefinitely 
far.    It  may  develop  forty  horsepower  from 
a    Herreshoff    motor    weighing    'but     415 
pounds,   and   furnish  a  horsepower  for   an 
hour  for  each  pint  of   gasoline  consumed, 
picking  up  from  the  air,  as  it  goes  along,  the. 
oxygen  for  combustion.     The  electromobile 
carries  much  less  effective  fuel  in  its  lead  or 
iron,  and  besides  must  bear  such  acids  and 
alkalis  as   its  combinations   demand.      Last 
October  Mr.   Edison  showed   me  his  new 
nickel-iron  cells,  from  which,  for  every  fifty- 
three  pounds,  he  expects  a  horsepower  for  an 
hour.    Despite  its  weight  the  electric  vehicle 
is  popular  on  many  accounts;  it  starts  at  a 
touch,  asks  no  expert  driver,  is  simple  and 
safe,  odorless  and  cool;  and,  above  all,  its 
habit  is  to  stay  in  order.     In  their  bestde^ 
signs  electromobiles  run   fast  and   far.     A 
Babcock  machine  travels  twenty-six  miles  an 
hour  on  a  level  road.     A  Detroit  machine 
has  gone  from  Detroit  to  Toledo,  seventy- 
two    miles,    in    220   minutes,    with    charge 
enough  left  for  thirty  miles  more.     A  lady 
as  she  pays  a  round  of  calls  or  goes  shopping, 
a   physician   visiting   his   patients,   a   family 
taking  the  air,  all  find  the  runabout  prefera- 
ble  to   the   automobile,   whose  power    and 
swiftness  are  excessive,  with  mechanism  diffi- 
cult to  control,  costly  to  keep  in  repair. 

MOTORS  ON  THE  RAIL. 

Incomparably  more  important  than  the 
runabout  is  the  electric  locomotive,  which,  in 
its  first  estate,  as  the  trolley-motor,  has  vastly 
expanded  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  and 
created  thousands  of  healthful  homes.  Pass- 
ing from  city  streets  and  country  roads  to 
the  tracks  of  steam  lines,  this  motor  is  work- 
ing a  quiet  revolution,  by  virtue  of  inherent 
superiority  at  every  point.  To  begin  with, 
an  electric  locomotive  has  left  Its  fuel  and 
furnace,  its  boiler,  water-tank  and  engine  at 
home.     Unburdened   by  their  weight   it  is 
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also  free  from  their  hazard  of  fire  or  scalding 
in  case  of  mishap.  With  no  tender  to  drag, 
this  locomotive  bears  on  its  drivers  so  large  ' 
a  part  of  its  total  weight  that  it  gets  up 
speed  in  about  half  the  time  needed  by  its 
steam  rival.  Last  July  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  began  running  its  electric  trains  to 
New  Rochellc  from  New  York,  sixteen 
miles,  since  extending  this  service  to  Stam- 
ford, seventeen  miles  further.  An  alternat- 
ing current,  at  11,000  volts,  enters  a  car 
from  an  overhead  wire  through  a  pantagraph 
which  permits  much  more  play  than  does  the 
common  trolley-wheel.  These  Westing- 
house  locomotives,  hauling  200-ton  trains, 
which  stop  on  an  average  every  2.2  miles, 
must  net  twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  On  long 
runs  they  must  go  sixty-five  to  seventy  miles 
an  hour,  or  take  250-ton  trains  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  At  such  paces  a  steam  loco- 
motive would  have  low  efficiency;  its  cylin- 
ders would  be  too  quickly  emptied  to  be  kept 
fully  supplied  with  steam.  At  all  speeds 
electric  locomotives  have  their  economy  un- 


impaired. Nor  is  this  all ;  a  heavy  train,  on  a 
steep  grade,  may  call  for  two  or  more  steam 
locomotives.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  them 
in  step  so  that  they  exert  an  even,  uniform 
pull.  A  train  might  be  a  mile  long,  and  with 
electric  motors  distributed  throughout  its 
length,  all  would  advance  as  a  single  ma- 
chine when  controlled  by  the  Sprague  mul- 
tiple-unit system.  And  again :  a  steam  loco- 
motive is  impelled  by  the  to  and  fro  action 
of  its  pistons,  which,  at  high  speeds,  some- 
times deliver  blows  so  violent  as  to  lift  the 
wheels  from  the  track.  An  electric  motor 
turns  round  and  round,  so  that  it  never 
works  this  injury. 

TAKING    POWER   AFAR. 

Whether  for  railroad  service,  factory  toil, 
city  lighting,  or  aught  else,  it  is  an  inestima- 
ble boon  that  electricity  may  be  borne  for 
scores  of  miles  at  comparatively  small  cost 
for  conductors,  with  inconsiderable  leakage 
by  the  way. '  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  of  California  has  stations  at  their 
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u?o/   hi'  "^  ''""*  Porcelain,  is  made 
up  ot  three  separate,  conical  hoods. 


WIJIELBSS  \VORDS. 

perte?b."fi  ''^^^^■''"^■^J  ''t  ^^'-es  Jong 

cfim^  fn^'.hi-e  cannot  attempt  at  aO      In 
™mn  un..at>ng  n,e.sage.,  flan,e  bega,,  to  pll^ 

^n-se. '  Be  1^  ?     x^"  •'^"'""'^   '^^  ^*°^'"* 

brthe  e  ectnv'"^'''  ''^^  '^'^'^^  ^ift  bestowed 
waves  arc  not  only  transmissible  by  a  wire 

Mcor  other  mediutn,  save  the  aforesaid  ether 
to  each  other  as  ,f  on  opposite  banks  of  the 


temfLT'    '"^"^*,^«f   being   divided    by   the 
tempest  swept  AUantic.    The  four  Marc««i 

feet  tall,  are  surmounted  by  poles  of  fifty 
fcet  more,  makmg  a  total  height  of  26s  fceT 
^ome  fifty  aerial  wires  run  from  th^ ^^ 
I  pnzontally  for  several  hundred  S  «  i 
d.rect.ve  system.  Thus  far  seven"'  Zw 
uatts,  about  mnctj'-three  horsepouSr  ht 
^uftced  m  transmission.  The  plant  inclu3« 
a  steam  engine  of  500  ho«epmver    ^d    " 

.  And  speech  as  well  as  signals  may  be  ' 

?  of  R  A  *?""''  r^  be  mentioned  that  of 
t-Tot.  K   A.  tesscnden.    For  several  months 

Roc'"  Ma^s'"tot""\^  '"-^^  ^^""^  «"- 
200  miles,  nearly  three-fourths"  of-'th^T 
tance  b.ng  overland.     His  alternator  r^ J 

a  strf^  '^'''"  ""  '""''"•^'  ^Ploying  either 
a  smgle  armature  machine  of  m  hori7 
P^-er,  or  a  machine  of  double  thi^captS: 

WHY  NO  TRANSCONTINENTAL  'PHONH  ? 

>ork  and  San   Francisco:  its  double 
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THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  FESSENDEN   WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH     STATION   AT   BRANT   ROCK,    MASS. 


circuit  of  heavy  copper  wire  would  cost  too 
much. 

A  telegram  takes  its  way  along  a  succession 
of  lines,  each  joined  to  the  next  by  a  self- 
acting  repeater.  No  such  contrivance  is  yet 
available  in  telephony,  whose  currents,  fur- 
thermore, are  so  very  slight  as  to  be  seriously 
impeded  in  passing  through  switchboards  or 
other  mechanism,  no  matter  how  well  de- 
signed. 

MUSIC  PURELY  ELECTRIC. 

Through  a  telephone  we  may  listen  to  a 
distant  orchestra  or  choir,  but  the  effect  is 
not  pleasant  enough  to  give  it  popularity. 
To-day,  the  telephone  adds  to  its  old  task  of 
reproducing  operas  or  symphonies  as  exe- 
cuted, the  rendition  of  music  wholly  electric. 
In  h\s  telharmonium  Mr.  Theodore  Cahill 
proceeds  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  current 
is  reversed,  or  alternated,  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  times  a  second,  it  utters  in  a  tele- 
phone a  distinct  musical  note.  When  the 
alternations  arc  few,   the  notes  are  grave; 


when  the  alternations  increase  in  their  fre- 
quency, the  notes  rise  in  pitch.  A  performer 
at  a  keyboard  touches  off  pulses  from  scores 
of  diverse  alternators,  each  voicing  a  simple 
note.  Such  notes  duly  blended  recall  the 
complex  overtones  of  the  flute,  the  oboe,  or 
other  instrument.  Effects  beyond  these, 
wholly  new  and  delightful,  are  created,  so 
that  Mr.'  Cahill  has  conferred  a  fresh  re- 
source upon  composers  and  executants.  His 
central  station  in  New  York  resembles  a 
powerhouse,  with  its  engine,  its  groups  of 
alternators  and  switchboards,  its  wire  fes- 
toons. The  music  is  seot  forth  on  ordinary 
telephone  lines  anywhere  within  lOO  miles, 
and  so  powerfully  that  at  any  desired  place 
an  audience  of  500  may  together  hear  its 
weird  and  sympathetic  strains. 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE. 

Our  survey  thus  far,  scant  though  it  is, 
may  suffice  to  show  that  the  inventor  and 
the  manufacturer  have  fulfilled  their  duty 
with  respect  to  electrical  art.    They  have  dc- 
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signed  and  built  excellent  motors  and  dyna- 
mos, heaters  and  lamps,  chemical  dividers  of 
all  sorts,  batteries  of  many  types,  all  at  mod- 
erate prices.  Where  electricity  is  cheap,  as 
at  Niagara  Falls,  these  devices  are  in  general 
use,  both  in  factories  and  homes.  Where  the 
current  is  comparatively  dear,, we  find  its 
public  acceptance  much  less  wide.  A  good 
deal,  too,  depends  upon  the  business  manager 
of  a  central  station.  When  he  is  bold  and 
enterprising  he  repeats  such  a  success  as  that 
of  the  telephone.  To  take  a  striking  case: 
the  Pueblo  &  Suburban  Traction  &  Lighting 
Company  recently  wired  gratis  several  hun- 
dred houses  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $7.64  each  for  the  first  batch  of  384 
houses  of  seven  lamps  apiece.  It  ia  now  earn- 
ing from  these  dwellings  enough  to  pay  for 
the  wiring  twice  over.  Wholesale  installa- 
tions in  this  fashion  reduce  cost  to  the 
lowest  notch;  they  give  a  launching  jolt 
to  the  inertia  of  heavy-heeled  citizens.  A 
like  policy,  extended  to  sewing  machine 
motors,  fans,  smoothing  irons,  chafing  dishes 
and  the  like,  would  undoubtedly  inure  to 
the  profit  of  central  stations,  while  at  the 
same  time  greatly  lightening  the  tasks  of 
housekeeping. 

A  central  station  earns  most  when  its  ma- 
chinery is  fully  and  constantly  at  work. 
Hence  the  importance  of  introducing  heaters 
and  motors  usually  busy  at  other  than  the 
"  rush  "  hours  of  the  day.  Between  mid- 
night and  dawn,  when  demands  for  current 
are  slack,  is  the  time  to  restore  exhausted  bat- 
teries for  electric  vehicles  so  that,  by  virtue 
of  buying  their  energy  at  low  prices,  they 
may  more  strongly  than  ever  compete  with 
gasoline  motors.  In  ice-making,  electro- 
plating, and  many  other  industries,  a  market 
may  be  found  for  current  that  to-day  has  no 
sale.  And  the  more  the  field  for  electricity 
is  widened,  the  cheaper  it  will  become,  with 
the  effect,  familiar  in  the  gas  business,  of 
still  farther  broadening  the  demand. 

A    SUPREMK    LAW   OF   EVOLUTION    EMERGES. 

Only  when  electricity  thus  becomes  our 
universal  servant  will  its  mastery  mean  as 
much  for  mankind  to-day  as,  long  ago,  did 
the  first  kindling  of  fire,  with  slowly  won 
arts  of  furnace  and  lamp,  oven  and  smelter, 
crucible  and  still.  A  point  to  be  kept  steadi- 
ly in  view  is  that  it  was  this  old  resource, 
flame,  that  in  flowering  gave  birth  to  electric 
art.  When  Volta,  as  recently  as  1800,  built 
his  battery,  to  create  the  first  electric  stream, 
\  so  because  rich  in  golden  gifts  of  fire. 


His  glass  and  porcelain,  his  plates  of  zinc 
and  silver,  his  acids,  were  all  bestowed  upon 
him  by  flame.  And  it  is  by  devising  econom- 
ical heat-motors,  whether  using  steam,  gas 
or  oil,  that  the  modern  engineer  enables  the 
electrician  to  generate  currents  readily  and 
cheaply. 

This  flowering  of  old  resources  into  new, 
of  transcendent  sweep,  of  subtler  probe,  is 
plain  in  every  decisive  advance  of  humankind. 
I^t  us  ask,  How  came  fire  to  be  kindled  at 
first?  In  all  likelihood  by  a  surpassing  feat 
of  manipulation,  directed  by  the  sagadty 
which  only  dexterity  could  awaken  and  in- 
form. Probably  in  clashing  flints  together  to 
shape  rude  arrows,  or  chisels,  a  savage  flashed 
out  a  spark  upon  a  tuft  of  dried  fibre  which 
at  once  leaped  into  a  blaze.  Or,  it  may  be 
that  in  drilling  a  stick  an  armorer  was  re- 
warded for  uncommon  persistence  and  stress 
by  a  tiny  flame,  with  its  hint  for  repetition. 
The  superiority  of  such  a  man  to  the  kins- 
man next  below  him  in  skill  and  brains  may 
have  been  slight  enough;  no  wider,  indeed, 
than  the  "  variation  "  which  is  Darwin's  unit 
of  advance.  Biit  in  the  passing  from  mere 
warmth  to  fire  a  new  World  was  entered, 
abounding  in  powers  and  insights  impossible 
to  beings  who,  though  human,  had  not  risen 
above  the  ability,  shared  by  other  creatures, 
merely  to  change  the  forms  of  leaves,  bark 
and  wood,  of  clay  or  stone.  With  fire  to 
work  his  will  man  was  able  to  alter  proper- 
ties as  well  as  shapes,  to  gain  copper  and 
iron  from  ores,  glass  from  sand,  pottery  from 
clay. 

The  argument  here  briefly  indicated  I 
presented  in  detail  in  "  Flame,  Electricity, 
and  the  Camera,"  published  in  1900.  To 
the  proofs  then  adduced,  many  more  might 
now  be  added,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
researches  of  Crookes,  Thomson  and  Ruther- 
ford. These  investigators,  armed  with  a 
glass  bulb  nearly  vacuous,  employ  electricity 
to  break  down  atoms  into  electrons  about 
one- thousandth  part  the  size  of  the  hydrogen 
atom.  These  electrons  arc  all  alike  what- 
ever their  source  may  be,  whether  lead,  cop- 
per, gold,  or  aught  else.  As  fire  made  man 
master  of  the  molecule,  electricity  now  en- 
ables him  partly  to  resolve  the  atom  itself 
into  units  which  may  be  the  foundation 
stones  of  nature.  The  fireless  savage  dealt 
only  with  the  surfaces  of  things;  when  he 
created  fire  at  will  he  passed  below  surfaces 
to  the  molecules  which  build  up  masses;  to- 
day the  electrician  disrupts  the  atom  itself 
to  reach  nature's  very  heart. 
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LORD  KELVIN,    FOREMOST  ELECTRICIAN  OF  HIS  AGE. 

[William  Thomson,  the  first  Lord  Kelvin,  who  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
and  physicists  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1824.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became 
a  student  at  Glasgow  University,  where  his  father,  James  Thomson,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. The  son,  however,  removed  to  Cambridge  and  was  graduated  from  St.  Peter's  College 
in  1845  ^s  second  wrangler.  The  next  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Glasgow  University  and  held  that  chair  continuously  for  a  period  of  fifty-three  years.  As  a 
young  university  professor  he  was  greatly  attracted  by  the  new  science  of  electricity,  and  when 
the  American,  Cyrus  Field,  began  the  laying  of  cables  across  the  Atlantic  he  was  appointed  con- 
sulting engineer.  In  this  cable  enterprise  Professor  Thomson  gave  valuable  assistance,  making 
inventions  of  instruments  for  receiving  the  messages  and  working  the  line,  and  devising  other 
important  apparatus.  Later  he  perfected  methods  of  taking  deep-sea  soundings  while  a  ship  was 
under  way,  and  devised  a  provision  for  overcoming  the  influence  of  a  ship's  magnetism  on  the 
compass.  Among  his  non-electrical  inventions  it  is  said  that  the  machine  for  predicting  the  level 
of  the  tides  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  the  most  important.  In  the  electrical  field  he  contributed 
materially  to  the  introduction  of  accurate  methods  of  measuring  current.  Professor  Thomson 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1892.  He  visited  America  in  1884,  1897,  and  1902.  He  was  pro- 
fomidly  interested  in  the  electrical  development  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  1896  Lord  Kelvin's  jubilee 
as  professor  at  Glasgow  University  was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  was  attended  by 
delegates  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lord  Kelvin  died  at  Glasgow  on  December 
17,  1907,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.] 


THE  FRENCH  WAR  DIRIGIBLE  "  LA  PATRIE/'  WHICH  COVERED  I42.8  MILES   IN   ^    HOURS    AND   5    MINUTES, 

ON    NOVEMBER   23,    IQ07. 

(A  few  days  later  it  was  torn  loose  from  restraining  ropes  and  was  last  heard  of  as  touching  in  Ireland 

for  a  moment,  again  ascending.) 


THE  COMING  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR. 

BY  ERNEST  LA  RUE  JONES. 


jM rams  aii( 


I7OR  o^Tf  two  centuries  man  has  been  try- 
ing to  invent  a  means  whereby  he  might 
navigate  the  air.  ^  Many  have  been  the  fan- 
tastic schemes  for  realizing  this  great  desid- 
eratum, but  not  until  within  the  last  few 
years  has  anything  like  success  been  attained. 
This  success  \%  but  comparative,  and  it  has 
been  attained  hy  but  one  type  of  apparatus. 
In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  two 
divisions  in  which  apparatus  for  flight  is 
classed ,^ — lij^hter  than  air  and  heavier  than 
air.  Even  this  classification,  while  generally 
used,  is  incorrect.  By  a  "  lighter-than-air  " 
machine  is  understood  one  that  depends  for 
its  buoyancy  on  a  gas  of  low  specific  gravit\\ 
But  a  machine  may  be  built  heavier  than  air 
and  still  use  gas  as  the  principal  aid  to  per- 
fect buoyancy,  with  planes  to  lift  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  weight  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  the  weight  lifted  by  the  gas.  The 
if  driven  fast  enough,  would  move 
Rits  against  the  air  with  force  enough 


to  lift  this  balance  of  weight.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  a  more  distinctive  word  must  be 
used  to  distinguish  what  is  generally  meant 
by  a  heavier-than-air  machine.  Of  late  the 
word  "  gas! ess  "  has  been  introduced,  and  it 
seems  to  fill  every  requirement.  Now,  then, 
we  have  properly  designated  the  two  general 
classes,  the  lighter-than-air  and  the  gaslcss. 
The  gasless  type  subdivides  into  three, — 
the  aeroplane,  the  orthopter  or  beating-wing 
machine,  and  the  helicopter  or  direct-lift 
machine.  The  aeroplane  obtains  its  lifting 
capacity  by  being  forced  against  the  air  by 
vertical  propellers  at  a  speed  so  great  that  the 
pressure  on  the  under  side,  properly  inclined, 
will  cause  it  to  rise  and  maintain  its  course 
through  the  air,  either  parallel  with  the  earth 
or  at  varying  angles.  The  orthopter  is  a  close 
imitation  of  the  bird,  with  flapping  wings, 
but  in  merely  soaring  or  gliding  it  would 
have  the  attributes  of  the  aeroplane.  The 
helicopter,  or  "  hellish-copter,"  as  its  friends 
jokingly  call  it,  depends  upon  driving  eflS- 
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FroB  Che  StUtutik  AmtrUtn. 


FRENCH    AEROPLANE,    THAT    OF    ROBERT    ESNAULT-  PELTERIE. 


cicnt  horizontal  screws  or  propellers  at  a 
speed  great  enough  to  pull  the  machine  ver- 
tically or  obliquely  into  the  air. 

The  French  war  dirigible  La  Patrie  is  a 
true  type  of  the  lighter  than  air.  The  Santos 
Dumont  No.  i6  is  a  heavier-than-air  appara- 
tus, using  gas  as  a  means  of  lifting  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight.  Horizontal  planes  were 
expected  to  lift  the  small  balance,  but  an 
accident  in  the  trial  of  this  machine,  or  bal- 
loon, prevented  an  actual  test  of  its  possi- 
bilities. A  later  invention  of  the  same  type, 
the  Malecot,  achieved  a  short  flight,  but  also 
came  to  grief.  Both  accidents  were  due  to 
other  causes  than  to  the  application  of  this 
idea  itself. 


There  is  no  machine  of  the  gasless  type 
which  combines  all  three  classes.  To  illus- 
trate the  aeroplane  we  would  take  as  the 
best  example  that  of  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright,  of  Dayton.  They  have  adopted  the 
two-plane  glider  introduced  by  Chanute  and 
Herring.  The  Gammeter  orthopter  would 
be  a  true  specimen  of  that  class;  and  the 
Kimball  model  an  example  of  the  helicopter. 

We  naturally  ask  what  has  been  done  in 
every  line  to  give  promise  of  definite  results  ? 
In  the  gas  type  we  have  reached  practical 
perfection.  There  are  serious  difficulties 
which  cannot  be  overcome.  The  gas  bag  it- 
self is  a  plainly  evident  one.  The  weight  of 
material    and    machinery   has   already   been 


THE    NEW    FRENCH    AEROPLANE   OF    LOUIS    BLERIOT,    HIS   SEVENTH    MACHINE. 
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brought  to  the  lowest  limit  of  safety,  and  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  decrease  the  volume 
of  gas  employed.  Beyond  certain  limits  in 
size  it  is  believed  we  cannot  go.  2^ppelin 
has  already  gone  to  the  extreme  in  size  and 
capacity,  but  has  been  able  to  keep  from  ex- 
ceeding practicability.  La  Patrie  has  been  a 
great  success,  but  it  has  not  achieved  quite 
the  results  of.  the  Zeppelin.  We  can  now 
count  at  least  four  perfectly  practical,  useful 
dirigible  balloons,  the  Zeppelin,  the  Parseval 
and  the  Gross  in  Germany;  and  La  Patrie 
in  France. 

With  the  413-foot  Zeppelin  a  speed  of 
thirty-four  miles  an  hour  has  been  attained, 
and  over  200  miles  covered  on  one  recent 
ascent  lasting  eight  hours.  This  stands  as 
a  record  of  its  kind.  The  Parseval  dirigible 
has  attained  a  speed  of  twenty-eight  miles, 
and  so  has  the  military  airship  of  Major 
Gross.  The  German  Government  is  very 
secretive  in  regard  to  these  two,  and  little 
but  general  information  is  obtainable. 

For  five  years  the  wealthy  Lebaudy 
.  brothers  financed  the  building  of  the  well- 
known  Lebaudy.  In  1906  it  was  given  to 
the  French  Government,  and  a  duplicate  was 
ordered  and  called  La  Patrie.  This,  with 
a  speed  of  some  twenty  miles  an  hour,  has 
proved  so  successful  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
orders  were  given  for  five  more,  to  be  called 
Republique,  Democratie,  Liberte,  Verite, 
and  Justice.  On  November  23,  1907,  La 
Patrie  traveled,  sans  escale,  from  Paris  to 
Verdun,  a  distance  of  142.8  miles,  in  seven 
hours  and   five  minutes,   a  mean  speed   of 


A    FULL-SIZED    AMERICAN    ORTHOPTER,    BUILT    BY     H.   C   GAM  METER, 
CLEVELAND. 


THE    MODEL    HELICOPTER   OF    WILBUR    R.    KIMBALL^ 
OF    NEW    YORK. 

over  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  this  against 
a  wind  which  blew  at  one  time  twenty-four 
miles  an  hour.  November  30  a  sudden 
violent  gust  of  wind  tore  the  airship  from 
the  grasp  of  the  soldiers  at  Verdun  and  it 
was  last  reported  as  having  come  to  earth  in 
Ireland.  There  were  conflicting  reports  as 
to  whether  any  one  was  on  board  the  ship  or 
not.  Of  late,  little  information  has  been  ob- 
tainable from  the  French  engineers,  while  in 
the  past  considerable  information  has  been 
gleaned. 

The  importance  of  the  dirigible  balloon 
to  governments  is  shown  in  some  degree  by 
this  episode:  A  great  German  rubber  com- 
pany obtained  the 
agency  for  the  French 
dirigible  in  Anfierica. 
Just  as  they  were 
about  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations the  French 
manufacturers  sudden- 
ly cancelled  all  con- 
tracts. Thus,  the  se- 
crets of  the  recent  suc- 
cesses in  France  with 
the  dirigible  balloon 
will  probably  remain 
with  the  French.  But 
there  is  this  question 
which  comes  up:  The 
rubber  cloth  used  in 
the  Lebaudy  balloons 
is  made  in  Germany, 
and  we  wonder  if  the 
German  concern  will 
continue     to    sell    its 
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THE       PARSEVAL 


DIRIGIBLE  BALLOON  IN   I906.      IN   I907  THE    ENDS   WERE 
MADE  SOMEWHAT   MORE  POINTED. 


material  to  France.  They  certainly  would 
not  do  so  in  time  of  war  between  those 
countries. 

The  British  Government  has  also  pro- 
duced this  year  the  Nulli  Secundus,  or,  offi- 
cially, Dirigible  No.  i,  under  the  direction    and  29,   1907,  passed  the  following  resolu- 


Thc  United  States 
Government  has  done 
nothing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dirigible 
or  the  flying  .machine, 
and  the  private  citizen 
has  had  no  incentive 
to  expend  time  and 
money  with  the  hope 
of  disposing  of  it  to 
the  Government. 
The  international  bal- 
loon race  at  St.  Louis 
and  the  great  success 
attained  abroad  have 
done  much  to  interest 
the  Government,  and 
before  long  we  may 
have  a  dirigible  to 
compete  with  those  of 
Europe.  As  a  guide 
to  the  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
the  furtherance  by  the  Government  of  aero- 
nautics in  this  country,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  International  Aeronautical 
Congress,  held  in  New  York,  October  28 


of  Colonel  Capper.  After  several  trial 
flights,  with  rather  unpromising  results,  the 
balloon  was  wrecked,  revealing  imperfect 
construction   and   inadequate  engine  power. 


tion :  ''  Resolved,  By  the  International  Aero- 
nautical Congress,  assembled  together  in 
New  York,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  call  the  attention  of 


The  Italian  Government  is  actively  at  work  Congress  to  the  advisability  of  providing  the 

on  a  dirigible,  and  we  may  look  for  definite  departments    of    the    Government    charged 

results  there.    Spain  also  is  building  a  dirigi-  with  these  duties  funds  sufficient  to  establish 

ble    115    feet    long,    with   two   twenty-four  aeronautical  plants  commensurate  with  those 

horsepower  motors.  of  other  nations." 


GRAF  VON   ZEPPELIN  S  THIRD  DIRIGIBLE. 
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A.   KOY    KNABENSHl'ES  SMALL  DlRlCjlBLE  OVER    COLUMfltrS,  OHia 


The  real  gasless  flying  machine  is  about  to  bim  two  prizes,  one  for  the  first  aero- 
be, or  has  already  been,  realized,  and  only  plane  to  fly  195  feet  and  one  for  the  fir^t 
remains  to  be  perfected  and  placed  upon  the  to  go  at  least  ,{25  feet-  Ellehommer^  m 
market.  In  1905  the  Wright  brothers  were  Denmark,  in  Jamian\  1906,  flew  a  distance 
able  to  fly  tAvent>-foyr  and  one-fifth  miles  in  of  1(37  feet  in  a  '*  Wrrght-type  "  machine. 
tbirt>^-ci^ht  minutes  and  three  seconds.  The  In  ApriL  1907,  the  Delagrange  aeroplane 
flight  was  stopped  then  only  by  exhaustion  made  a  flij^ht  of  164  feet,  though  in  a  previ- 
of  fuel.  This  flight  was  made  over  a  circu-  ous  trial  a  distance  of  196  feet  uas  attained^ 
lar  course,  and  the  average  speed  was  over  Hleriot  made  a  flight  of  492  feet  in  an  acro- 
thirtj^-eight  miles  an  hour.  On  a  straight  plane  during  the  summer  of  1907. 
course  the  speed  would  have  been  forty  miles.  The  world's  public  record  for  dynamic 
The   machine,   with   the   operator,    weighed  flight  %vas  first   made   by   Santos   Dumont, 


925   pounds.     The  Wrig)^   flight  caused  a 
rush  of  foreign  inventors  into  the  field. 

Santos  Dumont, 
who  had  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  with 
a  gasless  machine,  in 
September,  1906,  was 
able  to  fly  about  tvren- 
t>'-five  yards  in  an 
aeroplane  weitrhing 
465  pounds  with  the 
operator  Succeeding 
flights  were  longer, 
until  on  November 
12|  igo6,  be  main- 
tained a  uniform  flight 
for  723  f^^ett  at  a  speed 
of  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour*     This   won    for 


when  he  covered  his  723  feet.     But  in  Octo- 
ber, 1907,  Henri  Farman  introduced  a  new^ 


rum  tllf  %:ifnn^<  A'n*'^tfan. 

THE  FKILNCH   DIRIGIBLE  DALLOOlf  "  nLLE  DE  PAftl^/'  JiELONGOiG 
TO   M.  DEtJTSCn. 
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THE      SANTOS  DUMONT  NO.  T^/    WHICH   MADE  THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  FLIGHT  OF  A  DISTANCE  OF  723  FEET. 


design  of  aeroplane,  and  in  his  first  flight 
approached  the  distance  of  Santos  Dumont. 
In  the  second  trial  he  negotiated  935  feet, 
190  feet  more  than  Santos  Dumont's  record. 
On  November  18  this  distance  was  again 
increased  to  a  kilometer,  six-tenths  of  a  mile. 
A  complete  circle  and  return  to  the  starting 
point  was  accomplished,  but  the  machine 
touched  the  ground  for  an  instant  just  before 
and  just  after  rounding  the  post  at  one  end 
of  the  course  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux.  The 
weight  of  the  machine  is  1 100  pounds,  and  it 
is  propelled  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour  by  a  fifty-horsepower 
motor.  The  supporting  surface  is  560  square 
*  feet ;  thus  nearly  two  pounds  are  supported 
by  every  square  foot  of  area.  This  flight 
established  a  new  world's  record.  The 
Wright  brothers'  flight  cannot  be  placed 
among  records  of  public  flights,  for  their 
work  has  been  done  in  secret,  and  we  have 
accepted  the  fact  of  their  flight  on  the  veri- 
fied statement  of  witnesses. 

With  the  helicopter  little  has  been  done, 
and  less  with  the  orthopter.  M.  Comu  has, 
perhaps,  done  the  most  work  with  the  heli- 
copter, and  his  model,  weighing  thirty  and 
one-half  pounds,  rose  in  the  air  "  most  satis- 
factorily and  maintained  a  steady  course." 
Wilbur  R.  Kimball,  of  New  York,  has  built 
an  eleven-ounce  rubber-driven  model  which 
has    flown    verj'    successfully,    the    longest 


flights  being  about  fifty  feet,  at  a  speed  of 
ten  feet  a  second.  He  has  become  impressed 
with  the  commercial  possibilities  of  such  an 
apparatus  and  expects  to  have  a  man-carrying 
machine  completed  in  the  near  future.  Otto 
G.  Luyties,  Baltimore,  has  completed  a  full- 
sized  helicopter  in  which  he  places  great 
faith,  and  he  is  intending  to  compete  for  the 
Scientific  American  trophy  for  gasless  ma- 
chines. There  is  also  another  helicopter 
building  in  Connecticut  which  promises 
much  from  results  obtained  thus  far. 

The  orthopter  has,  by  those  who  are  con- 
sidered qualified  to  judge,  long  been  assigned 
among  the  impossible,  though  some  small  re- 
sults have  been  attained.  The  claim  is  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  copying  nature, 
except  in  principle,  and  that  the  application 
of  nature's  laws  can  be  improved  upon  by 
man. 

The  helicopter,  to  the  laity,  seems  to  be 
the  best  type  of  the  gasless  machine.  An 
aeroplane  must  start  with  a  speed  of  at  least 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  in  order  to  main- 
tain flight,  while  experiments  with  a  model 
helicopter,  with  a  load  of  one  pound  to  the 
square  foot  of  surface,  showed  a  speed  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  machine  in  the  air.  With  the  helicopter 
one  can  advance  at  a  more  speedy  angle  than 
with  the  aeroplane,  and  there  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  hovering  at  an  an^le  within  the  limits 
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of  a  comparatively  small  space ;  and  the  angle 
of  descent  is  sharper.  But  the  drawback  to 
this  type  is  the  unreliability  of  the  present 
light  motor.  With  the  aeroplane  the  stop- 
ping of  the  motor  is  not  disastrous,  and  a 
long  glide  to  earth  can  be  made,  but  with 
the  helicopter  the  safety  of  the  operator 
depends  at  once  on  the  motor  going  until 
stopped  by  the  operator  on  landing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  actually  have  at 
least  four  practically  perfect  dirigible  bal- 
loons and  as  many  gasless  machines  which 
promise  the  accomplishment  of  dynamic 
flight  in  the  very  near  future.  While 
flights  of  a  few  hundred  feet  in  dynamic 
machines  are  only  **  grasshopper  jumps,"  a 
lesson  is  learned  each  time,  and  as  long  as 
the  flights  continually  increase  in  length  we 
know  that  the  lessons  have  been   effective. 

The  age  of  the  flying  machine  is  here, — 
and  now.  The  dirigible  balloon  surely  has 
some  advantages  over  the  dynamic  apparatus, 
but  the  latter  has  a  preponderance  over  the 
dirigible.  The  dirigible  may  be  called  a 
stepping-stone,  although  in  another  direction, 
to  the  flying  machine.  The  dirigible  is  mere- 
ly a  balloon  made  steerable,  whije  the  fly- 
ing machine  is  a  new  thing  all  the  way  flies  will  be  the  success,  and  until  we  attain 
through,  not  an  adaptation  of  any  present .  that  end  we  must  consider  adaptations  and 
method   of  travel.     A   flying   machine   that   jumping  apparatus  comparative. 


1 
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HENRI    FARM  AN,    THE    HOLDER    OF    THE    WORLDS 
PUBLIC  RECORD  FOR  DYNAMIC  FLIGHT. 


HENRI  FARMAN,  STARTING  A  FLIGHT  IN  THE    MACHINE  WHICH   MADE  A   KILOMETER  IN  A  aSCLE. 


HOW  THE  CUBAN  PROBLEM  MIGHT  BE  SOLVED. 

BY,  CAPTAIN  JOHN   H.    PARKER,  U.   S.  A. 

[Captain  Parker's  long  residence  in  Cuba,  his  experience  with  American  army  conditions, 
and  his  sympathetic  study  of  Cuban  conditions  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  make 
the  following  analysis  and  plan  of  his, — worked  out,  as  it  has  been,  during  years  of  contact 
with  the  Cuban  people  and  surrounded  by  the  conditions  in  which  they  live, — unusually  inter- 
esting and  important.  Of  course,  the  views  presented  are  his  own,  but  his  experience  and 
equipment,  we  believe,  justify  the  rather  extended  space  we  have  given  them.— The  Editor.] 


\X/'HEN  the  power  of  the  United  States 
destroyed  that  of  Spain  in  Cuba,  in 
July,  1898,  the  duty  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  just  and  lawful  government 
devolved  upon  the  conqueror.  From  the 
international  point  of  view  (no  nation  caring 
to  controvert,  by  force  of  arms,  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  Cuba),  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  an  affair  of  international  ad- 
ministration, to  be  settled  by  the  United 
States.  The  fact  of  American  control  was 
the  only  essential  one  in  the  situation.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  foreign  nations  which 
were  interested,  that  fact  alone  fixed  the  in- 
ternational responsibility  for  law,  order, 
tranquillit>%  and  justice  in  Cuba*  Its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  fixes  upon 
her  a  continuing  responsibility  until  there 
shall  be  established  a  permanent  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, capable  of  conducting  its  affairs  in 
a  manner  acceptable  to  its  neighbors. 

In  the  performance  of  the  obligations  thus 
imposed  the  United  States  established  first 
an  American  military  government,  then  an 
independent  Cuban  Republic,  whose  stability 
was  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and 
lastly  a  provisional  administration  of  that  re- 
public, under  its  own  constitution  and  laws, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  executing  that  guar- 
anty of  stability  without  which  the  Cuban 
Republic  could  never  have  been.  Such. is  a 
Condensed  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Cuba  since  the  sinking 
of  the  Maine  down  to  the  present  time. 

Now  arises  the  question  as  to  future  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
The  international  situation  is  the  same  as 
before.  It  is  a  matter  of  purely  internal 
administration  for  the  United  States.  All 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  acquiesced  in 
the  second  American  occupation  of  Cuba. 
Their  approval  is  not  less  sincere  because 
implied.  American  control  is  absolute  and 
complete.  American  responsibility  is  corre- 
spondingly complete  and  indivisible.    A  dis- 


cussion as  to  whether  the  former  Cuban 
Government  was  wise  and  efficient  is  for- 
eign to  this  point,  however  much  it  may  be 
gennane  to  other  questions.  A  discussion 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Cuban  people  for  self- 
government  is  equally  irrelevant  on  this 
point.  It  is  the  international  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
just  and  lawful  government  in  Cuba,  of 
some  sort,  as  much  as  it  is  her  duty  to  main- 
tain a  similar  government  in  Alaska  or 
Missouri  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SELF-DEFENSES   AND   THE    PANAMA   CANAL. 

It  has  also  become  imperative  that  the 
United  States  do  this  on  account  of  consid- 
erations of  self-defense.  Since  its  first  in- 
tervention in  Cuba  the  United  States  has 
embarked  upon  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  a  work  of  great  international 
importance,  but  one  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance to  her  own  defenses.  Now  Cuba  is 
the  key  to  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  nation  that  controls  Cuba  can  inevita- 
bly maintain  control  over  the  Atlantic  exit 
of  the  canal.  If  the  nation  exercising  such 
control  be  hostile  to  the  United  States  the 
latter  must  lose  to  a  hostile  power  the  great 
advantage  resulting  from  such  control  of 
the  canal  now  being  built  as  a  public  enter- 
prise by  the  United  States  at  her  own  ex- 
pense. If  this  control  doubles  the  defensive 
power  of  the  United  States,  or  doubles  the 
offensive  power  of  an  adversary  against  the 
United  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  follows 
that  American  control  over  Cuba  is  just  as 
indispensable  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  control  over  the  canal  itself.  Such 
control  does  not  necessarily  imply  either  an- 
nexation or  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the 
political  system  of  the  United  Staites;  but 
it  does  imply  such  a  future  relation  that  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  make  use  of 
Cuban  ports  as  bases  of  military-naval  opera- 
tions in  time  of  war  will  be  fixed  beyond 
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xTfr::!—  raasclT  r^  itiljuks  in  tbc  United 
TSrsc  c:  oc^ne.  Hke  all  protected 
wCl  srx:£T  resist  anr  solutiao  that 
of  tlKir  pirrflescs^  Sim- 
ilir  rrrtcsQ  w-ll  erase  from  tbc  tobacco  in- 
rrrrsQv  prccar-Iy,  and  from  every  American 
^rrrcst  that  faxxics  it  bas  a  little  to  lose  by 
c^jsct  ccciirjercial  rdatiofts  witb  Cuba.  As 
a  rzATZTT  of  practical  expediency,  Ac  solu- 
t::n  ciust  be  as  lirdc  objectionable  to  these 
ir.  re  rests  as  possible. 

AXNFX.\T10X   WOULD  RESULT  IN   ANOTHER 
R/\CE   PROBLEM. 

Political  considerations  also  enter.  We 
already  have  one  very  vigorous  "  race  prob- 
lem "  *  on  our  hands.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  race  problem  in  Cuba.    The  races 
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live  together  amicably.  But  if  Cuba  enters 
into  tlie  political  system  of  the  United 
Sutes,  immigration  from  the  States  will 
soon  create  a  "  race  problem,"  and  one  that 
will  be  far  more  difficult  of  solution  than 
that  in  the  Southern  States.  We  must  steer 
clear  of  that  rock.  A  country  that  cannot 
maintain  a  stable  government  of  its  own  will 
not  lend  greater  stability  to  existing  Ameri- 
can insdtutions.  The  "  State  of  Antilla  " 
is  a  beautiful  dream,  but  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable of  realization  in  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
free  trade  with  colonies  does  not  follow  the 
flag;  hence  future  commercial  relations 
with  independent  Cuba  can  be  regulated  by 
treaty  or  by  Congress,  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  court  has  also  held  that  citizenship,  in 
so  far  as  exercise  of  the  suffrage  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ".Bill  of  Rights  "  are  concerned, 
docs  not  follow  the  flag.  These  privileges 
arc  conferred  not  by  occupation,  but  by 
spcdfic  legislation.  Hence  these  matters  are 
capable  of  regulation,  if  the  theory  of  an- 
nexation is  abandoned. 

Among  the  permanent  relations  that  must 
be  considered,  of  course,  are  the  treaties 
.of  the  United  States.  Of  these  the  Piatt 
Amendment  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  even 
the  most  important  one,  to  be  considered. 
The  Piatt  Amendment  incorporates  into  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  into  the  con- 
stitution of  Cuba  only  a  part  of  the  mutual 
duties  imposed  upon  the  two  countries  by 
their  geographical  and  historical  relations. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  free  and  re- 
publican form  of  government  in  Cuba  if 
there  had  never  been  a  Piatt  Amendment; 
free,  because  the  genius  of  our  institutions 
permits  of  no  other  kind ;  republican,  because 
no  other  kind  is  permissible  under  that  su- 
preme law  from  which  our  Government  de- 
rives its  only  right  to  make  laws  or  treaties. 
Neither  Congress,  nor  the  Senate  in  com- 
bination with  the  President,  through  the 
treaty-making  power,  can  possibly  derive  a 
right  to  establish  any  kind  of  government 
foreign  to  that  Constitution  from  which  both 
derive  all  the  power  and  authority  with 
which  they  are  invested.  A  temporary  mili- 
tary government  for  purpose  of  defense,  in 
case  of  necessity, — ^yes ;  but  a  non-republican 
form  of  government,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
— never.  So  the  Piatt  Amendment  confers 
no  rights,  imposes  no  obligations,  upon  the 
Unit^  States.     It  merely  defines  part  oi 


Tights  and  obligations  existing  by  force  of 
necessity.  Similarly,  it  imposes  no  conditions 
upon  Cuba.  It  only  defines  a  part  of  con- 
ditions imposed  by  necessity,  under  which 
conditions  government  must  exist  in  Cuba, 
whether  they  be  defined  at  all  or  not.  Geog- 
raphy, history,  and  commerce  have  created 
these  conditions;  not  the  Piatt  Amendment. 
But  the  Treaty  of  Paris  did  impose  a  con- 
dition that  must  be  respected  until  the  terms 
of  the  treaty'  shall  have  been  fulfilled.  That 
condition  is  the  one  which  gives  to  Spain 
the  same  rights  as  to  the  United  States  in 
matters  of  commerce  in  Cuba  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  which  will  end  on  February 
4,  1909.  This  condition  is  one  imposed 
not  by  natural  laws,  but  by  man.  The 
United  States  might  tolerate  free  trade  with 
Cuba,  but  could  never  permit  free  trade 
with  Spain  also.  Consequently  a  perma- 
nent adjustment  of  commercial  relations 
with  Cuba  must  necessarily  wait  for  the  ex- 
piration of  that  treaty  in  order  that  its  pro- 
vision giving  equal  right  in  Cuban  ports  to 
Spain  may  be  eliminated  from  the  Cuban 
problem, 

Cuba's  immediate  needs. 

Cuba,  it  will  be  conceded,  needs,  at  once: 

(i)  A  great,  practical,  educational  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  of  practical  expierience  in 
self-government,  exercise  of  personal  rights, 
and  self-control  must  occur  in  Cuba  before  any 
republican  form  of  government  can  be  success- 
ful without  outside  aid  and  support. 

(2)  That  aid  and  support  must  come  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  practicable  to  give  this 
aid  without  annexation,  without  incorporating 
Cuba  into  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States,  thus  adding  an  element  of  weakness, 
rather  than  strength,  to  our  own  institutions. 

(3)  That  aid  must  come  in  the  form  of  set- 
tled commercial  relations  as  soon  as  the  termi- 
nation of  existing  treaty  obligations  will  permit ; 
and  in  the  form  of  wise  initiative,  discreetly 
exercised,  looking  toward  such  changes  in  Cuban 
laws  as  will  develop  in  her  people  capacity  to 
appreciate  free  institutions,  and  govern  them- 
selves under  a  republican  system.  These  changes 
must  look  toward  reduction  of  the  paternal  atti- 
tude of  the  central  government,  with  corre- 
sponding exercise  of  greater  power  by  local  au- 
thorities. 

There  appears  to  be  one  way  in  which 
these  ends  can  be  accomplished  w^ithin  Amer- 
ican limitations  without  injury  to  the  self- 
respect  of  the  Cuban  people.  The  educated 
Cubans  see  clearly  that  a  period  of  tutelage 
is  necessary.  The  uneducated  Cuban  cares 
nothing  about  politics,  really ;  what  he  wants 
is  results.  He  would  just  as  leave  have  these 
results  flow-  from  a  naternal  autocracy  as 
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from  the  most  liberal  dcmocraqr.  He  is 
ignorant  of  the  machinery  by  which  results 
are  accomplished;  but  he  knows  conditions 
are  hard  for  him,  and  will  welcome  what- 
ever ameliorates  his  hardships,  provided  it 
be  a  genuine  amelioration.  Promises  alone 
will  not  keep  him  quiet;  they  would  Only 
dam  up  the  waters  of  revolution,  to  bring 
on  another  and  worse  inundation. 

A  "  protectorate  "  over  Cuba  already  ex- 
ists. We  have  the  facts,  however  it  may 
be  called.  Names  matter  little.  That  pro- 
tectorate must  take  some  form  for  the  im- 
mediate future  which  will  permit  of  pre- 
ventive, as  well  as  corrective,  measures.  The 
present  intervention  is  purely  a  corrective 
measure,  not  initiated  until  the  mischief  was 
done.  For  the  future  there  must  be  a  sys- 
tem that  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
troubles  by  terminating  the  conditions  ^hat 
create  them. 

WHV  NOT  FOLLOW  ENGLAND'S  EXAMPLE  IN 
EGYPT? 

The  English  system  in  Egypt  illustrates 
what  must  be  done.  The  Khedive's  govern- 
ment has  remained  intact ;  but  Lord  Cromer 
had  the  initiative  in  such  measures  as  were 
deemed  essential  by  the  British  Government. 
An  exactly  similar  system  in  Cuba  is  not 
advocated.  It  would  be  plainly  impractica- 
ble, owing  to  our  different  form  of  govern- 
ment 5t  home,  with  responsibility  to  a  legis- 
lative body,  as  well  as  to  the  executive.  But 
some  of  the  features  of  England's  Egyptian 
system  might  well  be  incorporated  into  the 
future  relations  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

For  the  United  States  the  indispensable 
things  are: 

(i)  Adequate  control  to  prevent  revolutions 
and  extravagance* 

(2)  Adetjuatc  initiative  to  introduce  the  grad- 
ual education  in  democracy  that  must  occur  in 
Cuba  before  any  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment can  be  successful  without  outside  help. 

For  Cuba  the  indispensable  things  are: 

(1)  Stability  of  system,  with  gradual  ad- 
vancement toward  complete  independence  by  the 
development  of  capacity  for  selt-control  in  and 
among  her  people. 

(2)  Readjustment  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  of  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  Cuban 
products  their  natural  market  as  nearly  free  as 
possible. 

This  means  to  be  exercised  by  the  United 

States    merely  .two    things:    initiative    and 

*o.     The  veto  she  has  now  over  Cuban 


foreign  relations  and  against  such  outbreaks 
as  that  of  August,  1906.  She  must  have 
more;  the  right  of  veto  of  the  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  such  outbreaks.  Nothing 
less  will  insure  stability  of  any  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. 

Initiative  in  the  Cuban  Government  is  not 
one  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
present  treaties.  //  is  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  situation.  It  must  be  recognized  and 
made  a  definite  part  of  future  relations.  Yet 
that  initiative  must  not  extend  to  any  limit 
that  will  curtail  true  Cuban  independence, 
for  such  a  condition  would  be  intolerable  to 
the  pride  of  the  Cuban  people,  and  would 
entail  worse  disorders  than  those  which  have 
been   so   happily   suppressed. 

A  "council  of  advisers." 

One  admirable  result  has.  been  accom- 
plished during  the  present  intervention.  It 
consists  in  a  system  of  actual  supervision  of 
various  departments  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment without  in  any  known  manner  giving 
offense  to  the  Cuban  people.  In  each  of  these 
departments  there  has  been  detailed  an 
American,  known  as  "  Adviser  "  to  such  a 
department.  He  is  an  American  official^ 
without  function  under  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, and  without  pay  therefrom;  but  his 
presence  gives  the  tone  and  balance  neces- 
sary for  the  smooth  running  of  the  machine. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  or  even  de- 
sirable, to  save  the  coming  Cuban  Republic 
from  all  .mistakes,  for  that  would  prevent 
it  from  obtaining  the  best  experience. 
With  governments,  as  with  individuals,  the 
best  results  come  from  learning  to  avoid  re- 
peating the  same  mistake.  Hence  the  re- 
tention of  an  American  adviser  in  each  de- 
partment of  the  new  Cuban  Government 
would  be  unwise,  even  if  all  errors  could 
thereby  be  prevented;  but  the  retention  of 
some  American  advisers,  to  exercise  the 
necessary  functions  above  indicated,  would 
appear  to  be  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  tried, 
approved,  and  successful  system. 

The  collective  body,  when  assembled, 
might  be  designated  "  Council  of  Advisers," 
and  might  exercise  the  necessary  powers 
without  offense.  Such  a  body  would  consti- 
tute, in  fact,  an  auxiliary  to  the  legislative 
body,  a  check  on  the  executive,  and  a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  right  progress. 

As  the  present  tentative  system  works 
out,  each  department  has  its  "  adviser."  Each 
adviser  has  his  assistants  in  the  various 
provinces,  who  maintain  toward  the  Provin- 
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dal  Council  a  position  similar  to  his  own  in 
the  central  government.  Herein  lies  the 
germ  of  a  suitable  system.  It  would  work 
out  as  follows: 

Previous  to  the  date  on  which  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  terminates,  February  4,  1909,  a  new 
treat}'  should  be  negotiated  with  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Cuba,  to  take  effect 
at  that  date.  This  treaty  should  contain 
not  only  a  definite  adjustment  of  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  also 
the  necessary  authority  to  institute  and  main- 
tain a  Council  of  Advisers  in  Cuba.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  like 
its  first  organization,  should  be  made  condi- 
tional upon  its  acceptance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty. 

The  Council  of  Advisers  should  con- 
sist of  one  president,  one  adviser  for  each 
department  of  the  Cuban  Government  when 
necessary,  as  for  example,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, Sanitary  Department,  and  that 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  one  for  each  prov- 
ince. Each  member  thereof  should  be  an 
American,  entitled  to  the  diplomatic  privi- 
leges in  Cuba,  and  an  official  of.  the  United 
States,  not  of  Cuba. 

The  functions  of  these  officials  should  be 
threefold:  to  observe,  to  propose,  and  to 
exercise  the  judicial  functions  hereinafter 
described.  Thus  each  adviser  to  a  province 
would  exercise  the  right  of  proposing  meas- 
ures to  the  Provincial  Council.  The  ad- 
visers to  the  several  departments  of  govern- 
ment would  exercise  a  similar  right.  The 
Coundl  of  Advisers  as  a  body  should  have 
the  right  to  propose  such  legislation  as 
might  seem  expedient  to  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress, and  in  their  collective  action  would 
exercise  the  judicial  function  to  be  described. 
All  proposals  would  be  merely  advisory  in 
character,  and  therefore  would  not  curtail 
the  legislative  rights  of  the  Cuban  bodies. 
Diplomatic  privileges  are  given  to  render 
these  officials  as  nearly  independent  and  im- 
partial in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as 
may  be  humanly  possible.  It  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  that  no  adviser  may  hold 
or  acquire  any  property  interests  in  Cuba 
during  his  incumbency,  nor  receive  any 
emolument  or  perquisite  whatever  from  the 
Cuban  Government  or  from  any  citizen 
thereof  during  his  incumbency. 

NO  INFRINGEMENT  OF  CUBAN  SOVEREIGNTY. 

These  measures  provide  for  initiative  and 
restraint.  They  leave  absolutely  intact  all 
the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty  now 


enjoyed  by  the  Cuban  Republic:  the  right 
to  diplomatic  representatives  abroad ;  to  coin 
money;  to  fix  weights  and  measures;  to 
regulate  internal  and  external  affairs,  the 
latter  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  now 
imposed  by  treaty;  to  make  and  enforce 
laws;  to  maintain  a  Cuban  judiciary,  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  interference,  and  to 
maintain  such  national  forces  as  may  be 
necessarj'  in  the  Cuban  Republic.  With 
these  sovereign  rights  all  intact,  the  Cuban 
people,  could  well  pride  themselves  upon 
their  own  free  and  independent  government, 
acknowledged  by  all  the  nations  as  such, — 
a  position  for  which  so  many  Cuban  hero©! 
and  martyrs  fought  and  died  upon  the  field 
of  glory,  and  for  which  the  whole  Cuban 
people  have  made  so  many  sacrifices. 

In  the  foregoing  plan  no  s>'stem  has  yet 
been  proposed  by  which  can  be  determined 
the  delicate  questions  arising  from  the  pecu- 
liar relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  The  defect  of  the  Piatt  Amendment 
is  that,  essentially,  action  under  it  is  cor- 
rective, but  not  preventive.  Before  inter- 
vention could  occur  Cuba  had  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  anarchy,  through  the 
annihilation  of  all  legally  constituted  gov- 
ernment. That  was  the  condition  which  re- 
sulted from  the  resignation  of  President 
Palma  and  all  legal  successors  to  the  presi- 
dency. Not  until  then  was  it  possible  to 
intervene,  and  then  only  by  the  use  of  armed 
force.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Palma  and  his  advisers  that  they  perceived 
this;  especially  so  to  Mr.  Palma,  in  his 
marvelous  exhibition  of  self-abnegation  in 
order  that  the  conditions  might  be  fulfilled 
under  which  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  end  the  civil  war  would  be 
unquestionable. 

CORRECTING    THE    DEFECT    IN    THE    PLATT 
AMENDMENT. 

Preventive  as  well  as  corrective  measures 
are  necessary.  The  fatal  defect  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment  is  that  it  creates  no  automatic 
machinery  for  so  regulating  relations  that 
intervention  will  never  be  necessary  by  force 
of  arms.  That  machinery  must  bfe  created, 
its  functions  defined  and  incorporated  into 
the  future  relations  of  the  two  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Piatt  Amendment, 
before  stability  in  Cuba  can  be  assured. 

Fortunately,  the  system  above  outlined 
lends  itself  perfectly  to  this  necessity.  It  is 
true  that  under  the  actual  relations  of  the 
two  countries  laws  are  liable  to  be  enacted 
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prejudicial  in  their  operation  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, either  directly  or  through  the  hard- 
ships they  work  upon  the  Cuban  people 
by  indirectly  leading  to  revolution.  It  is  a 
consequence  that  flows  from  the  immaturity 
of  the*  Cuban  people  for  democratic  forms 
of  government,  above  fully  explained.  It 
is  also  true  that  there  is  at  present  no  sys- 
tem by  which  the  United  States  can  exer- 
cise the  necessary  corrective  measures  over 
such  matters  except  in  the  present  extremity 
of  armed  intervention  to  suppress  resultant 
anarchy.  But  it  is  possible  to  amplify  the 
pouers  and  duties  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
visers in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  proper 
action  on  such  matters  in  a  legitimate  way, 
unobjectionable  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  final  governing 
body  of  the  United  States  is  the  Supreme 
Court.  Before  its  findings  fall  all  acts  of 
Congress,  all  executive  decisions.  Its  inter- 
pretations determine  what  is  law,  and  have 
never  been  disputed.  Probably  it  is  the  most 
important,  most  powerful,  and  most  digni- 
fied body  of  men  in  the  world  to-day.  A 
similar  body,  with  the  function  of  passing 
on  those  matters  of  mutual  interest  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  as  a  judicial 
body,  would  be  unobjectionable  to  Cuba, 
and  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  "  rev- 
olutions '*  like  that  of  August,  1906,  by  re- 
moving their  causes  before  abuses  should 
grow  into  social  crimes.  Such  a  body  would 
be  the  medium  through  which  the  United 
States  would  exercise  that  oversight  in 
Cuba  now  conceded  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  stability  of  administration. 

Hence  it  is  proposed  that  the  Council  of 
Advisers  shall  be  convened  at  stated  inter- 
vals as  an  international  court  of  revision, 
with  power  to  determine  whether  such  acts 
of  the  Cuban  Government  as  might  be  prop- 
erly brought  before  it  for  judicial  determina- 
tion were  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  under  its  treaty  with  Cuba, 
ahd  to  annul  such  laws  and  decisions 
as  might  be  thus  determined  to  be  objec- 
tionable, subject  to  revision  of  its  own  de- 
cisions by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


States.  When  so  convened,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  add  a  suitable  number  of  Cuban 
representatives  to  this  tribunal. 

The  foregoing  does  not,  however,  pro- 
vide for  that  stability  of  relations  and  ad- 
ministration which  is  also  essential  to  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  Cuban  problem. 
This  must  be  had  by  outside  aid  for  some 
time  to  come;  and  it  can  be  arranged  for 
without  offending  that  national  pride  which 
is  a  high  asset  of  the  Cuban  people,  and 
which  is  just  grounds  for  hope  of  eventual 
capacity  for  absolute  independence. 

"  SCHOOLMASTER  WITH  REAL  POWERS." 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Panama,  of  which  Cuba  is  the  key,  require 
a  considerable  force  in  the.  Caribbean,  with- 
in striking  distance  of  that  possession.  Her 
treaty  rights  in  Cuba  include  coaling  sta- 
tions, with  the  right  to  fortify  and  garrison 
them.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  to  do 
this  at  such  points  as  Guantanamo,  Bahia 
Honda,  and  such  other  points  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  maintain  there  sufficient 
force  to  give  all  necessary  aid  to  her  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  Cuba  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  novel,  important  functions. 

Such  a  system  would  provide  schoolmas- 
ters with  real  powers  to  teach  the  art  of 
self-government  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  It 
would  leave  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  a  dis- 
tinct entity,  still  capable  of  negotiating 
treaties  and  maintaining  relations  with  other 
nations.  It  would  leave  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  free  to  regulate  future 
commercial  relations  with  Cuba,  that  coun- 
try being  a  separate  international  entity. 
It  would  insure  all  due  initiative  in  aJl 
necessary  governmental  reforms.  It  would 
give  ample  assurance  of  a  stable  government 
in  Cuba  in  the  power  of  the  Council  of 
Advisers  to  summon  to  their  aid  American 
arms,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  prevent  revolu- 
tion, rather  than  to  suppress  it  The  date 
of  the  inauguration  of  this  system  coinciding 
with  the  expiration  of  the  unnatural  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  would 
mark  the  end  of  the  Cuban  problem,  the 
beginning  of  permanent  prosperity,  and  sta- 
ble, progressive,  republican  government  in 
the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles, 
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TpHE    natural    resources    of    the    United  items  specified  relate  to  what  may  be  termed 

States  have  always  been  regarded  as  usual  or  commercial  uses  of  timber.  The  re- 

practically  limitless.     There  exists  indeed  a  maining  two  items, — pulp  and  distillation, 

popular  conviction   that  exhaustion   in   one  — are  merely  the  raw  material  of  a  finished 

section  is  sure  to  be  oflfeet  by  the  discovery  product    seemingly    having    no    relation    to 

elsewhere  of  similar  resources  in  even  greater  wood.     Of  these  two  uses  for  timber,  the 

abundance.     Although    mere   settlement  of  amount  required  for  pulp  is  more  than  twice 

many  sections  of  the  United  States  resulted  that  required  for  distillation,  and  is  increas- 

in   the   destruction  of 'the   timber  covering  ing  rapidly.     Moreover,  the  demand  of  the 

large  areas,  so  much  remained  that  the  for-  paper  manufacturer  thus  far  has  been  con- 

ests   even   of    the   Eastern    States   still   ap-  fined    to   certain   varieties   of   wood,    upon 

peared  to  be  inexhaustible.     It  is  not  alto-  which,  in  consequence,  serious  inroads,  have 

gether  pleasant,  therefore,  to  awaken  to  the  been  made,  so  that  the  domestic  supply  is 

ifact,  so  seriously  stated  by  the  President  in  near    exhaustion    and    importation    upon    a 

his    recent  message   to   Congress,    that   the  large  scale  has  already  begun.    The  relation 

magnitude  of  lumbering  operations,  especial-  of  paper  to  timber,   therefore,  possesses  so 

ly  north  and  west,  threatens  the  early  ex-  much  present  importance  that  it  is  consid- 

haustion  of  the  timber  supply  of  the  coun-  ered    in    some    detail    in    the    pages    which 

try.     This  is  especially  significant  and  omi-  follow, 

nous  because  large  sections  of  the  United  ^„^  ...^,„„.^^„«^  ^^  «.«„«  ^«^,  „,^^^ 

c^   ^                       •  •                  Ml                    ^1           1     w  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  FROM  WOOD. 

btates,  compnsmg  possibly  more  than  half 

of  the  national  domain,  have  been  settled  Paper   manufactured    from    the    fibre    of 

but   a    few    decades,   and   no   State   except  trees  began  to  be  a  commercial  product  in 

Rhode   Island  can   be  regarded   as  densely  1867,  but  did  not  assume  great  importance 

populated  even  at  the  present  time.  until    1890.      During   the    seventeen    years 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  For-  which    have    elapsed    from    that    date,    thi^ 

estry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  branch  of  paper  making  has  grown  to  such 

the  total  annual  cut  of  timber  for  all  pur-  proportions  that  it  overshadows  all  others, 

poses  in   the   United   States  at  the   present  Wood  paper  has  been  produced  so  cheaply 

time  is  approximately  100,000,000,000  feet,  and  abundantly  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 

while    the   growth   of   timber   approximates  munity,    from    publishers    to    storekeepers, 

from  30,000,000,000  to  40,000,000,000  feet,  have  been  enabled  to  use  it  with  a  liberalit>' 

Thus    consumption    is   approximately    three  bordering  upon  extravagance, 

times  as  great  as  annual  growth.  ,  The  Bu-  Thus    far   soft   woods    alone   have    been 

reau  of  Forestry,  indeed,  estimates  that  the  utilized  in  paper  making.     Spruce  furnishes 

standing  timber  of  the  United   States  will  three-fifths  of  the   total   amount   used   and 

be  exhausted  within  thirty-three  years  from  hemlock  one-fifth.     The  remaining  fifth  is 

the  present  time.    The  annual  consumption  composed  principally  of  poplar  and  balsam, 

of  timber  is  approximately  as  follows:  In  the  United  States  these  varieties  of  tim- 
ber are  found,  chiefly  in  the  Virginias,  New 

PEOUUCT      AND      DISTRIBUTION      OP      TIMBEB      IN      THE  t-        i          i      KT            \7       I        T>                 1            •                J    ^L 

UNITED  STATES,  1906.  England,  JNew  York,  rennsylvania,  and  the 

Amount  In     Percent.  Northwest.     Unfortunately    they    are    (or 

"Zt'Iu.!"": 97.8«"736rooo   °' 100.0  wcrc)  among  the  most  important  of  all  the 

^SSX', "ilo  ooo'ooo       ^1:1  ?°^*  "■'^'',^'  ^^^.  "^^^^  "^^'^^  ^"^  °^  ^o.".^ 

Hewed  cross  ties 2.325.000.000          2.4  innumerable     m     American     communities. 

ttrl^r'iioek.:  •.■.•.•.:•.::•.  IrolS^oSS          i1  Obviously    the    additional    consumption    of 

Ronnd  mine  timbers 903.000.000           1.0  great   quantities  of  such   timber  merely  as 

LatbK    764,000.000              0.8  ^             ^     •   i     /                                   .i                 i    .  j 

Wood  dutiiiation 657,000,000          0.7  raw   material   for  an   apparently  unrelated 

pn?«  *■  : : : ; ; : : : : : ; : : : : : : ;   iio.ooo'.ooS       Si  product  could  lead  to  but  one  result,  since  it 

Fuel,  domestic  and   miscei-                '  proved  to  be  a  new  use  for  the  class  of  wood 

laneoQS    50,000,000,000  51.1     ; ^  *^  ..  j  j  /  j  •   i 

in  greatest  demand  for  every-day  commercial 

It  will  be  observed  that  nine  of  the  eleven  purposes. 
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In  1867  the  timber  of  New  England,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  compared  with  the 
present  forest  resources  of  that  region,  was 
practically  untouched.  The  forests  of  the 
White  Mountains,  Green  Mountains  and 
Adirondacks  doubtless  contained  soft  wood 
sufficient  for  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
Eastern  States  for  an  indefinite  period.  Be- 
cause of  proximity  to  raw  material  and  mar- 
kets, and  also  because  these  States  were  cen- 
ters of  manufacturing  industries,  and  hence 
of  labor,  machinery  and  power,  most  of  the 
larger  paper  mills  were  established  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
This  group  of  States  thus  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  demand  for  pulp  wood,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  do  so,  although  practically  no  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  soft  wood  now  remain  in 
this  section.  In  consequence  of  the  decreas- 
ing reserve  of  pulp  wood  in  the  localities 
which  have  heretofore  contributed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  raw  material,  several  of 
the  more  distant  States  are  now  being  drawn 
upon  to  furnish  the  required  supply.  Of 
these  States,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan, Oregon  and  Washington  are  the  prin- 
cipal producers,  and  considerable  spruce  and 
hemlock,  and  also  wood  pulp,  have  been 
brought  over  the  border  from  Canada.  The 
former  enters  free  of  duty ;  the  latter  is  sub- 
ject to  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
amounting  to  from  $1.66  to  $5  per  ton. 

The  Eastern  States  in  thus  yielding  their 


consumption  would  not  now  threaten  ex- 
l)|iustion  of  the  varieties  of  timber  required 
if  the  demand  had  not  increased  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  normal  growth  of  an  industry. 

Constant  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  wood  pulp  and  in  the  invention 
of  more  perfect  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  A  few  years  since  the  maxi- 
mum product  of  the  largest  paper  machines 
in  existence  was  300  feet  of  news  paper  a 
minute,  but  at  the  present  time  in  many  milk 
such  machines  have  been  superseded  by  others 
of  much  greater  capacity,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing from  500  to  618  feet  of  paper  per 
minute,  the  sheet  having  a  width  of  164  in- 
stead of  100  inches. 

Unfortunately  no  exact  information  is 
available  concerning  the  amount  of  wood 
paper  used  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  or 
in  connection  with  other  requirements,  in 
1880  or  1890.  The  consumption  was  meas- 
ured, however,  in  1900  and  1905,  and  was 
as  follows: 

▲MOUNT  OF  WOOD  PULP  PAPER  IN  POUNDS  USED  DUB- 
ING  THP  CENSUS  TEAR  IN  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERI- 
ODICALS   AND  FOR   OTHER   PURPOSES,    1900-1905. 

Year.                             1900.  1905. 

Totals     3.448,385,670  5,375,363.830 

Per  cwit.  increase...                  ...  55.9 

Newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals     1,078,237,670  1.821,629,830 

Per  cent.  Increase...                   ...  68.9 

All   other   uses 2,370,148.000  3.553.734,000 

Per  cent,  increase...                  ...  49.9 

During  the  quarter-century  elapsing  from 
i88o  to   1905,  the  unusual  increase  which 


PRODUCTION  OF  WOOD  TO  BB  USED  IN  THB 

, 1906. 

Per  cent, 
of 
Locality.  Cords.     toUI. 

ToUIs 3.661.176    100.0 

New  England.' New  York,  and  Penn- 

■rlvflnfa 1,901.080      51.9 

Far  We<it  (Oreiron  and  Washington)  99,134  2.7 
Middle  West.  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 

and   Michigan) 634,141      17.3 

All  other  SUtes 555,542      15.2 

Canada   738,872      20.2 

•  Not  reported  separately.       t  Oregon. 

wood  to  the  paper  manufacturer  have  con- 
tributed for  comparatively  small  return  much 
of  their  most  precious  natural  resource,  and 
the  one  which  in  future  years  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  the  greatest  financial  and 
natural  value.  Many  land  owners  in  New 
England  deeply  regret  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years  they  have  sold  timber  land  or 
r^n-ibcr  from  their  farms  which  at  the  prices 
rfadily  secured  to-day  would  represent  a 
tfr,all  fortune. 

However  much  it  may  be  regretted  that 
trail  to  raw  material  for  paper  led  to 
forest,  it  is  possible  that  the  resulting 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER,   1900   TO  1900. 


1905. X 

Per  cent, 
of 

Cords,      total. 
3,192,002     100.0 


^ 1904. ^ 

Percent 
of 
Cords,      total. 
3,050,717    100.0 


, 1900. s 

Per  cent, 
of 
Cords:       total. 
1,986.310     100.0 


1,737.899 


64.4    1.663,410      54.6    1.058.944 
137,001         1.2     itl65.78l 


53.3 
8.3 


486.662  15.3 
561,791  17.6 
646,428   20.2 


477,616 
531,634 
577.623 


15.7 
17.4 
18.9 


207,665  10.4 
348,687  17.6 
369,217   18.6 


occurred  in  the  total  amount  of  paper  con- 
sumed was  principally  due  to  two  causes: 
increase  in  circulation  and  increase  in  the 
number  of  pages  per  issue  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  The  increasing'  size  of  publi- 
cations in  turn  has  resulted  from  two  causes: 
cheapened  composition  and  increase  in  adver- 
tising patronage. 

INCREASE  IN  CIRCULATION   OF  NEWSPAPERS 
AND   PERIODICALS. 

The  aggregate  circulation  during  the  cen- 
sus year  oif  American  newspapers  and  period- 
icals increased  fivefold  from  1880  to  iQOSt 
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or  from  slightly  more  than  2,000,000,000  to 
nearly  10,500,000,000  in  1905.  Increase  of 
circulation,  however,  is  of  course  modified  by 
changes  in  population,  and  thus  should  be 
measured  upon  a  per  capita  basis.  In  1870 
the  per  capita  circulation  of  all  publications 
issued  in  the  census  year  was  39  copies,  in 
1880  it  was  41.2,  in  189O  iK>yas  72.2,  in 
1900,  103.0,  and  in  19051  125.0."  Whik  a 
practically  stationary  condition  is  thus  indi- 
cated during  the  first  decade  mentioned,  the 
increase  in  each^  of  the  succeeding  periods 
was  so  great  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  patronizing  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  1905  three  times  as  liberally  as 
in  1880. 

PKB  CENT,  or  INCRBA8R  IN  CIRCITLATION  AND  IN 
AMOrKT*OF  PAPER  USED  IN  NBWBPAPBR8  AND  PERI- 
ODICALS,   1800   TO    1905. 

Circulation 

Tear.                                               pervear.  Paper. 

181)0 125.8  192.S 

1900 • 68.3  95.0 

1905 31.4  68.9 

Great  as  was  the  increase  in  circulation, 
it  is  obvious  that  increase  in  consumption  of 
paper  was  even  greater.  Since  there  is  to  be 
expected  a  certain  general  relation  between 
these  Items,  it  is  clear,  from  the  marked  varia- 
tion here  shown,  th^t  paper  must  have  been 
affected  by  influences  other  than  mere  cir- 
culation.    . 


INCREASE    IN    NUMBER    OF    PAGES. 

In  1880,  1000  copies  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  averaged  91.5  pounds  in  weight 
In  1890  this  figure  advanced  to  118.4 
pounds,  in   1900  to   137.3,  and  five  years 
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IXFLATIOK. 
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Dur- 


1^   "Hc  T=r— 1=^-    :c^  -nc  tminr  rraa  i^go  to  1900  the  use 

IT  :um   urn  inun  vas  csacnded  to  practically 

Itl  I  ^5    2lL  rie  jzr«r  .yLwupiiyrr  o&xs  of  the  country. 

tT  ne  Tsnrr   jmL    Ix    -?i»    rierr    wcrt    approxiniatcly    4000 

TS   TTSHrnur^  ixr  igt^A.  "i;k  5a  newspaper  offices. 

^  ms  v^nlcr  rue  Lzr^ier  establisiancnts  were 

•RTiiEWX   »li_i  rrjesrcn:^  machines   during 

n  ne  amnmc   roc  nTunr  ■iiffrnnaai.  rt  rcDBained  to  further 

rie  :isc  ir^=aac*rf3cs  during  the  pres- 

m  ^c  Feic^  Censas  rs^ir:  ar   esc  iecaar  iz  roarer  iifly  papers  and  to  some 

:^ic5.  y^^'air  '^e  trrrxre  T'lnn^er   wcsty  proers.  ^0  t^ar  m   1905   more  than 

C  =g**3pM4pers  2rc  3«m:c-izxts  it   cccc  sacuacs  wrrr  rcpcrted  to  be  in  use  in 

I  if.  :?J^  ?B5cSw    nrvipaper  cmxs^     Tbe  szoiediate  effect  of 

rtsi  ir  :>S:^  rze  ;ise  ir  :* jeac Jri^  nrarffnrs  was  a  greatly 

^  a^  "TW^_Lir  "M_\  ^kt  iz=i:iint  :f  3^   xicrasri  acarczt  or  aMspositiao  for  the  same 

tr^-^ts;--  -^^m^  ^-i-izi  ias   >r-   ci5ea£!T-^rr  r:r=icrlT  made  for  hand  work. 

-    ^*toev  .^^    .f.  -,2esv  r-JTiis    N-C  ccly  i^  rbc  octpct  in  pages  of  reading 

^^  ^nd  ttcvw  .  ^  -  -ret  ^^..uirtrtiesw    siarrsr  increase  to  a  nocnrorthy  extent,  but 

the  ct-<  ;.'  .         :  ir.i  ?er:»:cjcil    r^rrrcr  aacreses  often   occurred   by   substi- 

rjrrrv^  ^icrpircC  y^  smaller  face)  for  minion, 
as  mc  prrrailiii^  size  of  t3rpc     In  a  news- 
paper  or5oc   ooe   machine   b    generally   ex- 
rii;>cr    pected  to  yield  an   amount  of  composition 


,mH'  '^n**Mnl  in  iSiv\    ^^'>JLt  r-:>  in- 


«;-jal  to  tbe  iixrk  of  five  men.     The  4000 

r-<^-^  -TT^  in  operation  in   1900  were  thcre- 

rcre  «;uiTalent  \  less  operators)  to  an  army 

,M   "^i'**  univimi^  ftt  MX  ^^\ir.cs  is  best    ct    io,oco   additional   compositois,    theoret- 

4I  t*^    MHu^iHiuic  %ht  v*TvuljLrv.n  cf    ically  capable  of  setting  nearly  4i,0CX),0(X> 

rhcusand  oes  during  die  census  year,  or 
enough  ncsnpareil  composition  to  completely 
supply  the  practical  requirement  of  418  daily 
ncx^^fsapers,  each  printing  eight  pages  every 
day  tor  one  yxar.* 

It  b  obWous  that  thb  extraordinary   in- 
crease ottered  to  the  enterprising  publisher  a 
#  '    ,ii'    ^i'^*''*-^*   *'i   ^\w  iuiti\bcr  ot  p^iires  in    chance   to   outstrip   his  competitors    in    the 
j\  1  **     ^^^^\l    ^^^'^\^\rdyv\s    mxA    prrkxlic.ils    in   ;unount  and  variety  of  the  reading  matter 


til'    ,  p,   a  liMMir,!   vMnit    incTcasc  in  bulk  is    general  literature.     In  this  way  the  Sunday 
(,4Hn*l    nwuli    nt   nu  reused  circulation,    issues  of  important  newspapers  have  become 
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In  1905  there  were  456  daily  newspapers 
issuing  Sunday  editions,  the  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  which  was  11,539,021.  If  each 
of  these  Sunday  newspapers  averaged  thirty- 
two  pages,  the  paper  required  for  each  issue 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  formed  a 
library  of  5,907,978  volumes  of  500  octavo 
pages  each. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  the  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue  in  1905  for  the  six  prin- 
cipal Sunday  newspapers  was  1,803,000 
copies.  They  averaged  sixty  pages  per  issue, 
hence  each  copy  represented  the  amount  of 
paper  required  for  an  octavo  book  of  480 
pages.  If  the  circulation  of  all  Sunday 
papers  and  of  the  six  leading  New  York 
papers  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  aggre- 
gate issue  for  the  census  year,  the  total  annual 
circulation  of  the  former  slightly  exceeded 
600,000,000  copies,  while  that  of  the  latter 
amounted  to  93,729,000,  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total. 

INCREASE  IN    ADVERTISING. 

The  part  which  advertising  has  played  in 
increasing  the  number  of  pages  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  during  the  period  of  pros- 
perity which  the  country  has  of  late  experi- 
enced. Prior  to  1890  the  receipts  from  ad- 
vertising amounted  to  considerably  less  than 
half  of  the  total  revenue  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  subscriptions  and  sales  contribut- 
ing much  the  larger  share.  In  1890  the  pro- 
portion contributed  by  each  class  of  assets 
was  about  equal;  after  that  date  receipts 
for  advertising  rapidly  outstripped  those 
from  subscriptions  and  sales,  so  that  in  1905 
advertising  constituted  57.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  returns  and  subscriptions  and  sales  but 

43.3. 

It  was  recently  stated  to  the  writer  by 
leading  publishers  in  different  cities  that  the 
principal  change  which  occurred  during  the 
five-year  period  from  1900  to  1905  was  a 
decided  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  per 
issue  (especially  in  daily  newspapers  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Sunday  issues),  due  to 
increase  in  advertising,  practically  no  addi- 
tional reading  matter  being  presented.  In 
some  cases  the  increase  in  size,  due  to  volume 
of  advertising,  was  so  great  as  to  represent 
an  average  annual  increase  of  from  one  to 
three  pages  per  issue. 

The  issues  of  the  six  principal  Sunday 
newspapers  publfshed  in  New  York  City  on 
December  i,  1907,  aggregated  388  pages,  an 
average  of  64.5  pages.    These  were  divided 


as  follows:  Advertising,  149;  illustrations, 
89;  reading  matter,  150.  The  proportion  of 
reading  matter  varied  from  25  per  cent,  to 
56  per  cent.,  and  for  all  six  issues  was  38.7 
per  cent.,  or  scarcely  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  pages.  The  reader,  therefore, 
who  purchased  these  newspapers  for  literary 
edification  was  burdened  with  the  equivalent 
of  an  octavo  volume  of  advertisements  of 
1 192  pages,  and  of  perfecting-press  art  of 
712  pages.  While  entirely  beyond  definite 
statistical  demonstration,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  suggest  that  if  the  proportion  of  reading 
matter,  advertising,  and  pictures  thus  found 
to  exist  in  New  York  Sunday  newspapers 
were  applied  to  all  Sunday  newspapers  ( it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  proportions  do 
not  vary  materially)  the  "  library "  previ- 
ously mentioned  would  contain  2,286,387 
volumes  octavo  of  reading  matter,  2,268,663 
volumes  octavo  of  advertising,  and  1,352,926 
volumes  octavo  of  "  art,"  the  amount  of  ad- 
vertising thus  equaling  that  of  reading  mat- 
ter. 

INCREASE   IN   THE  COST  OF   WOOD   PAPER. 

The  changes  which  have  been  in  progress 
in  connection  with  cost  of  paper  used  in  all 
periodicals  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
summary : 


COST  OF  PAPER  PER  POOND. 

1890.  1900. 


1905. 


Items. 
All  paper  used  in  newspapers 

and   periodicals 4.3  2.57  2.59 

Newspapers  in  rolls 1.7  1.9 

Newspapers   in   sheets 1.89  2.18 

Wood   fibre  book  paper 3.45  3.55 

The  general  facts  here  presented,  how- 
ever, are  more  clearly  indicated  by  consider- 
ing expenditures  made  for  white  gaper  by 
representative  newspapers  in  the  larger  cities. 
Selecting  typical  papers  of  Chicago,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  it 
appears  that  the  average  price  per  pound 
which  they  paid  in  1900  was  1.6  cents,  and 
in  1905,  2.0  cents.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
advance  here  indicated  is  likely  to  continue, 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  AVOIDING  INCREASED  COST 
OF  PAPER. 

There  are  three  alternatives  open  to  the 
publisher  in  attempting  to  avoid  increased 
cost  of  the  white  paper  which  he  requires  to 
maintain  circulation  and  size.  The  first 
alternative  is  the  one  to  which  publishers 
are  at  present  turning  as  practically  the  only 
source  of  relief.  An  amendment  to  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  per- 
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niit  the  entrance  of  paper  and  of  wood  pulp 
free  of  duty,  in  order  that  the  forests  of 
other  countries  (specifically  Canada)  may 
effectively  supplement  our  own.  It  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  plan  thus  proposed  com- 
pletely adjusts  the  difficulty,  since  the  supply 
of  spruce  and  other  pulp  woods  in  Canada 
is  by  no  means  exhaustless  and  an  export  tax 
appears  probable.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  this  alternative  is  an  uncertain  one,  and 
at  best  merely  postpones  ultimate  shortage. 
The  second  alternative  may  be  better 
termed  a  scientific  possibility:  it  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  satisfactory  raw  material 
other  than  the  limited  varieties  of  wood  now 
used.  To  that  end  already  the  chemist  and 
inventor  have  long  been  at  work.  Even  the 
federal  Government  is  endeavoring  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  In  his  cur- 
rent estimates  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
requests  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  con- 
duct experiments  in  developing  a  suitable 
raw  material  for  paper.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  results  thus  far  are  not 
rrmimensurate  with  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  already  made.  The  day  appears 
to  be  still  distant  when  corn  and  cotton 
%tz\V%,  plants,  or  straw  can  be  utilized  as  a 
^aff%fartory  and  thoroughly  practical  base. 
Kxpffiments  have,  however,  resulted  in  the 
prtAxHtUm  oi  excellent  white  paper  from 
*AfMM  hitherto  unused.  From  eighteen  vari- 
r^if*  iisrfiil  paper  can  now  be  manufactured, 
h  .r  the  practical  limitations  in  most  cases 
X'  'A  j(ovrrn  use;  either  the  product  is  satis- 
f^t/Tory  for  particular  uses  only,  or  the 
aff/itjnt  produced  from  a  given  unit  of  wood 
'^  XifO  small  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit,  or 
•f.'-rc  arc  mechanical,  scientific,  or  natural 
c  ffj'^ulti**^  yet  to  be  overcome. 

'J*he  third  alternative  is  much  more  radi- 
r!i\.  It  ha^  been  shown  that  the  increase  in 
•  ^  'jy?  of  white  paper  has  been  principally 
'  *-  *f,  fv.o  cau>es, — natural  increase  in  cir- 
.  ^•>,fi.  and  rather  unnatural  increase  in 
-  i^  f,  >rr.Vr  of  pages  in  each  issue  of  news- 
y  y  *"%  and  matrazines  resulting  from  ma- 
'     '^  'f.*.s.\Mfs\x\(in  and   expansion  of  adver- 

f  f  ,/*,y.\  oVf  ulatfon  cannot  be  decreased, 

•    /,^     t'^   (ontrary    must   continually    in- 

'•.  ^    it  ♦'/'  fia*!on  advances  in  wealth  and 


intelligence.  It  would,  however,  be  possi- 
ble to  decrease  the  amount  of  composition 
used  in  most  newspapers  and  some  magazines 
without  detriment  to  the  publishers  or  loss 
to  the  public  Much  of  the  reading  matter 
which  is  now  printed  in  Sunday  newspapers 
may  be  classed  as  "  filler,"  and  possesses  no 
value  to  any  one.  The  impression  left  upon 
the  reader's  mind  in  connection  with  it,  is 
that  the  editors  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  Sunday  papers  have  been  straining  ever\' 
nerve  to  pad  out  their  space  with  matter 
which  possesses  no  permanent  and  little  or 
no  passing  value.  It  would  be  possible,  in- 
deed, to  reduce  the  amount  of  reading  matter 
presented  in  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
by  perhaps  20  per  cent,  before  causing  any 
loss  to  the  community;  it  would  be  possible 
also  to  decrease  space  which  is  now  being 
devoted  to  advertising  by  increasing  the  rate. 
If  all  advertisements  were  condensed  in  the 
same  proportion,  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
sulting return  would,  for  all  concerned,  be 
precisely  the  same  as  at  present. 

He  would  be  a  bold  reformer  indeed  who 
obstructs  the  path  of  seeming  progress  by 
deliberately  advocating  reduction  in  the  size 
of  American  newspapers  and  periodicals,  but 
if  the  figures  and  assertions  of  the  forest  ex- 
perts of  the  federal  Government  are  correct, 
and  if  no  other  satisfactory  raw  material  for 
paper  is  discovered,  the  near  future  will 
compel  the  paper  and  publishing  industries, 
willing  or  unwilling,  to  adjust  themselves  to 
entirely  new  conditions. 

Whatever  the  present  opinion  of  publish- 
ers may  be  concerning  the  necessity  or  wis- 
dom of  a  great  number  of  pages  per  issue, 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  persons  generally 
find  the  bulk  of  modern  publications,  espe- 
cially of  Sunday  newspapers,  a  source  of 
continual  annoyance.  The  huge  comic  pic- 
ture supplements  are  often  so  puerile  tihat 
they  induce  a  sense  of  melancholy ;  yet  mere- 
ly to  divert  thoughtless  men  and  women  for 
a  brief  Sunday  morning  hour  with  impossible 
and  extravagant  pictures  printed  in  loud 
colors,  thousands  of  stately  spruce  and  hem- 
lock trees  upon  the  northern  hills,  which 
have  raised  their  graceful  branches  to  the 
sunshine  and  rain  of  irany  changing  seasons, 
have  lived, — in  vain. 


THE  GOLD  FLOOD  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS. 

BY  J.   PEASE   NORTON. 

f  N  the  present  disturbance  of  business  pros-  the  over-supply  of  gold. 

'*'  perity  there  are  at  least  four  factors 
.  which  are  fundamental  to  all  those  economic  That  high  prices  exist,  there  is  no  qucs- 
effects  that  are  currently  classed  as  causes,  tion.  All  average  price  levels,  whether  Eng- 
namely :  First,  the  world-wide  deprecia-  lish  or  American,  show  in  eight  years  more 
tion  of  gold,  which  has  been  and  is  operating  than  50  per  cent,  increase.  In  other  words 
to  undermine  the  use  of  gold  as  a  stand-  it  requires  $1.50  to  buy  what  $1  would  pur- 
ard  of  value  in  various  insidious  and  com-  chase  on  the  average  eight  years  ago.  If 
plicated,  although  sure  ways ;  second,  the  these  are  not  famine  prices,  because  during 
ill-regulated  practices  of  capitalization  of  eigjit  years  the  crops  have  been  bountiful, 
corporations  proceeding  under  a  compara-  progress  extremely  rapid,  and  the  standard 
tively  new  combination  of  economic  condi-  of  living  throughout  the  world  upon  the  in- 
dons,  involving  underwriting,  investments  of  crease,  then  the  causes  should  be  sought  in 
commercial  and  savings  banks,  trust  compa-  the  depreciation  of  money.  If  the  statistics 
nies,  and  insurance  companies^  and  especially  agree  in  showing  the  quantity  of  gold  in- 
thc  methods  of  acquiring  ownership  by  ma-  creasing,  the  cost  of  production  per  ton  of 
jority  control  for  purposes  of  merger;  third,  ore  diminished  radically  by  new  inventions, 
the  inadequacy  of  our  currency  system  with  and  the  world's  stock  of  gold  showing  a 
especial  reference  to  the  bond  secured  bank  marked  and  sudden  increase,  little  doubt  re- 
note  system,,  constituting  a  most  important  mains.  The  facts  are  plain.  A  golden  del- 
problem  in  die  field  of  currency  as  a  medium  uge  is  already  upon  us.  In  the  year  1700 
of  exchange;  fourth,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  annual  production  was  $7,000,000,  in 
the  banking  industry  under  the  guise  of  trust  1800  $12,000,000,  in  1900  $262,000,000,  in 
companies  without  proper  legal  requirements  1907  $425,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
covering  reserves.  is  accelerating.  When  we  remember  that  the 

.  Because  these  problems  have  suddenly  de-  larger  amount  of  each  year's  production  is 
veloped  new  aspects  on  account  of  economic  added  to  all  that  has  been  produced  before, 
changes,  the  whole  field  requires  not  only  unlike  all  other  commodities,  that  at  the 
careful  analysis  by  experts,  but  also  delicate  present  rate  of  acceleration  the  world's  stock 
and  effective  legislation  by  Congress.  From  can  double  in  less  than  twelve  years,  and 
a  brief  survey  of  the  disturbing  factors. men-  finally,  that  the  causes  of  the  gold  flood  are 
tioned  above,  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  not  sporadic  and  exceptional,  but  entirely  ra- 
financial  crisis  of  1907,  it  will  be  possible  to  donal,  namely,  the  ingenuity  of  chemists  and 
discuss  more  intelligently  the  financial  situ-  metallurgists,  who  have  succeeded  in  reduc- 
adon  with  reference  to  the  remedies  pro-  ing  the  profitable  working  cost  per  ton  of 
posed.  ore  from  $14  to  less  than  $2  at  the  present 

Although  gold  is  the  measure  of  the  prices  time,  by  new  -inventions,  this  question  of  gold 
of  all  commodities  as  a  standard  of  value,  depreciation  becomes  easily  the  financial 
prices  may  increase  because  of  a  cheapening  problem  of  the  age.  For  the  amount  of 
of  the  standard  relative  to  commodities  or  cheap  gold  ore  is  unlimited  in  nature.  Mr.* 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  com-  Frederick  Upham  Adams,  in  the  August 
modities  relative  to  the  standard.  In  the  one  issue  of  Success,  quotes  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
case,  inventions  in  gold  mining  and  new  dis-  feller  as  saying:  '^  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
coveries  of  gold  would  be  active.  In  the  sec-  the  most  starding  conditions  this  country 
ond  case,  above  mentioned,  short  crops,  defi-  must  face  is  the  overproduction  of  gold." 
cicnt  economic  progress,  and  great  pressure  ^„„  ««o,t,^^,^  ,^,«,  .^^  , 

e  1^.  5.  L        Z '  ^  THE   RESULTING    INFLATION. 

of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence 

would  be  the  effective  causes  for  the  high  The  situatioit  is  not  complex.  Instead  of 
prices.  Higfh  prices  may,  then,  be  classed  his-  a  Congress  as  in  the  Civil  War  issuing  mil- 
torically  in  two  groups,  (a)  inflation  prices  lions  of  paper  greenbacks  which  did  not  rep- 
due  to  a  depreciated  money,  (b)  famine  resent  the  amount  of  work  which  good 
prices  due  to  want  money  hitherto  had   cost,  now  a  freak  or 
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combination  of  nature  and  human  science  is 
flooding  the  world  with  golden  metal  which 
does  not  represent  the  value  of  the  gold  of 
yesterday;  as  the  cost  of  to-day's  production 
largely  determines  the  value  of  all  the  stock 
on  hand,  the  sudden  decrease  in  cost  has  re- 
sulted in  the  ordinary  phenomena  present  in 
all  inflation.  A  rapid  increase  of  prices  re- 
sults. A  great  speculation  ensues  to  make 
profit  by  the  rise.  Men  borrow  and  pyramid 
their  profits  in  the  speculation  in  commodi- 
ties, securities  and  land.  Under  this  borrow- 
ing demand,  interest  rises  until  the  increase 
in  the  rate  tends  to  oflFset  the  loss  in  principal 
to  the  lender.  For,  if  normal  interest  is  5 
per  cent.,  and  prices  rise  on  the  average  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  a  normal  interest  for 
such  inflation  must  be  10  per  cent.  Other- 
wise the  principal  loaned  will  be  impaired 
when  repaid  by  the  borrower,  measured  in 
purchasing  power  for  the  lender. 

THE   HIGHER  INTEREST  RATE. 

Without  going  into  a  technical  explana- 
tion of  the  results  of  a  world-wide  gold  de- 
preciation, which  have  been  fully  described 
theoretically  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher*  of  Yale 
University  in  "Appreciation  and  Interest" 
in  1897,  and  later  in  his  recent  treatise, 
"  The  Rate  of  Interest,"  the  subject  may  be 
usefully  summarized  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: Assuming  that  a  world-wide  gold  de- 
preciation is  in  progress,  how  may  business 
n-,<m  and  investors  take  advantage  of  this 
great  economic  change,  to  the  end  of  limit- 
ing losses  in  their  present  commitrtients,  and, 
*o  far  as  possible,  reaping  profits  by  wise 
foresight  in  guarding  their  future  financial 
operations? 

Assuming  4^  per  cent,  as  a  normal  rate 
of  interest  and  4j4  per  cent,  as  the.  average 
rate  per  annum  at  which  prices  have  in- 
creased for  the  past  ten  years,  the  lender,  in 
order  that  his  principal  shall  not  be  impaired 
must  exact  a  high  rate,  9  per  cent.,  which 
is  no  hardship  to  the  debtor,  since  the  land, 
the  commodities  and  the  securities  (if  equi- 
ties) will  tend  to  rise  in  proportion  to  prices, 
namely,  4^  per  cent,  each  year  on  the 
average,  with  certain  exceptions. 

EFFECT  ox  MORTGAGES,  STOCKS,  AND  BONDS. 

The  man  who  invests  his  own  capital  in 
real  estate  neither  gains  not  loses  by  gold 
d^rcciation.     The  man  owning  real  estate 

•  K  -nd^Ts  Interostod  In  this  mo«t  important  snb- 
jt-^x  -.'.oMld  consult  the  wrltingi  of  FUher  and  Holt. 
'  r,   ^xr^ii*>nt   Introduction   is   Holt's  "Gold   Supply 

^  I'rr^ierlty." 


heavily  mortgaged  at  previous  low  rates  of 
interest  gains  largely,  since  the  value  of  the 
property  will  advance  but  not  the  debt.  The 
man  who  holds  the  mortgage  loses  what  the 
other  man  gains.  This  inequality  is  ad- 
justed by  the  increasing  interest  rates. 

It  will  be  profitable  for  business  men  to 
carry  large  stock  of  goods,  bought  on  every 
recession  in  prices,  and  to  advance  the  prices, 
without  delay.  Large  profits  thereby  be- 
come possible,  on  account  of  the  appredation 
in  the  value  of  the  stock. 

The  common  shares  of  corporations  repre- 
sent the  equities  and  correspond  largely  to 
the  case  of  the  man  who  purchases  land  on 
mortgage.  Common  stocks  will  greatly  ap- 
preciate in  value  unless  spedal  reasons  inter- 
vene. Among  special  reasons  are :  First,  the 
difficulty  of  raising  prices  of  services  or  goods 
sold  by  the  corporation,  as  in  the  street  rail- 
way corporations,  where  the  law  fixes  a  5- 
cent  fare;  in  railways,  so  far  as  rates  may 
not  be  readily  raised;  secondly,  the  difficul- 
ties of  raising  large  amounts  of  new  capital 
at  high  interest  where  extensive  new  con- 
struction has  been  or  must  be  shortly  under- 
taken. Otherwise,  the  stocks  of  companies, 
the  more  heavily  bonded  at  the  old  rates  of 
interest  the  better,  provided  net  earnings  may 
readily  increase  and  no  new  capital  is  re- 
quired, and  always  provided  the  management 
consists  of  honest  men,  should  show  great 
profits.  For  the  bondholder's  loss  becomes 
the  stockholder's  gain. 

It  will  be  unwise  to  buy  low  interest 
bonds  unless  the  buyer  has  offerings  of  equal 
security  to  his  present  holdings  on  a  far 
higher  basis  than  at  present  prevails.  Dur- 
ing the  lulls,  when  general  interest  rates  for 
a  short  time  decline,  largest  profits  will  be 
made  in  selling  bonds  when  they  rally  ow- 
ing to  lower  interest,  and  immediately  re- 
investing in  the  stock  of  companies,  soundly 
managed,  having  low-priced  equities  and 
heavily  bonded,  the  bonds  dating  before 
1901. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITV  BOND  ISSUE. 

Doubtless,  the  sale  of  $40,000,000  cor- 
porate stock  and  bonds  by  the  city  of  New 
York  will  mark  no  less  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  of  investment  values  than  the 
necessity  for  early  changes  in  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  investments  of  savings  banks  and 
trust  institutions.  That  we  are  on  a  new 
investment  basis  few  may  longer  doubt. 
That  $40,ooo»ooo  ^Yz  per  cent,  bonds,  tax- 
exempt,  should  bring  only  102  on  the  aver- 
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age,  a  basis  yield  of  about  4^4  P^i*  cent.,  add- 
ing the  amount  of  the  tax  to  bring  this  in- 
vestment into  comparison  with  securities  sub- 
ject to  tax,  said  i^  per  cent.,  an  equiva- 
lent yield  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  for  New 
York  City  bonds,  will  prove  for  the  majority 
of  financiers  sufficient  indication  of  the  trend. 

The  price  of  the  New  York  City  bond  is- 
sue represents  the  havoc  which  gold  depre- 
ciation has  wrought  up  to  this  date.  How 
great  is  the  fall  in  New  York  City  bonds, 
few  even  now  realize.  In  1904  the  New 
York  City  zyi  per  cent,  bonds  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  public  as  high  as  104.  Since 
then  a  decline  has  occurred  of  twenty-four 
points,  or,  say,  25  per  cent,  in  this  gilt-edged 
investment  security.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  holders  the  comparison  is  even  more  dis- 
couraging, because  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  in  the  brief  interval  of  three  years 
has  declined  10  per  cent.,  as  measured  by  the 
index  number  issued  by  Dun  last  May,  when 
presumably  on  account  of  the  extraordinarily 
rapid  advance  in  prices  this  ancient  statistical 
landmark  was  abandoned.  Consequently, 
the  holder  of  the  3^'s  finds  that  not  only 
has  he  lost  25  per  cent,  of  his  capital  meas- 
ured in  dollars,  but  that  $80  will  only  pur- 
chase what  $72  would  three  years  ago. 
Therefore,  measured  in  the  real  test  of 
purchasing  power,  the  holder  has  lost  32 
per  cent,  of  his  capital,  and  received  in 
the  meantime  an  interest  return  of  3^  per 
cent.,  little  more  than  one-half  the  current 
time  rates  now  ruling  for  a  year.  That  the 
effect  must  go  farther,  no  sane  critic  can 
doubt.  How  far  this  movement  may  go,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  say  for  two  years  or 
more,  inasmuch  as  the  conflicting  tendencies 
produced  by  political  disturbances  pending 
the  election,  confuse  the  effects  of  the  depre- 
dation of  the  standard  of  value. 

That  there  has  been  secret  selling  of 
bonds  of  well-informed  interests  in  amounts 
reaching*great  proportions  is  doubtless  within 
the  knowledge  of  a  few.  The  difliculty  in 
unloading  bonds  on  account  of  the  narrow 
market  which  many  issues  and  specialties  pos- 
sess makes  it  difficult  to  show  the  real  quota- 
tions which  many  issues  would  bring. 

SAVINGS-BANK    AND    INSURANCE    INVEST- 
MENTS. 

That  a  situation  has  developed  in  the 
finances  of  savings  banks  as  well  as  in  insur- 
ance companies  requiring  changes  in  the  laws 
iTgalating  the  investments  of  savings  banks, 
the  New  York  City  issue  forcibly  suggests. 


That  the  laws  should  restrict  investments  of 
savings  banks  to  bonds  and  mortgages  seemed 
safe  to  the  law-makers  because  the  thought 
of  loss  by  depreciation  of  the  standard  of 
value  was  lacking;  moreover,  the  laws 
helped  the  sales  of  bonds  by  large  dealers. 
In  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut the  laws  were  made  drastic  enough.  Sav- 
ings banks  were  practically  compelled  so  far 
as  securities  are  concerned  to  make  only 
loans  to  corporations  (by  being  forced  to 
purchase  the  bonds)  and  restricted  or  rather 
barred  from  investing  in  the  equities  which 
represent  the  growth  of  this  great  country, 
the  richest  in  the  world.  Fixed  investments 
consist  of  two  classes:  Simple  annuities  un- 
determined as  to  annual  rate,  which  in  capi- 
tal value  are  common  stocks,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  an  annuity  of  stated  rate  and  a 
principal  sum  due  at  the  end  of  so  many 
years,  which  in  capital  value  are  known  as 
bonds.  In  former  times  such  securities  rep- 
resented capital  invested,  because  the  rate  of 
interest  in  all  industries  was  subject  to  com- 
paratively small  differences.  In  foreclosure, 
this  value  could  be  liquidated.  On  account 
of  insuflicient  regulations  controlling  capi- 
talization, worthless  pieces  of  paper  from  the 
standpoint  of  liquidation  under  foreclosure, 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  simply  contingent 
earning  power,  have  been  sold  to  trust  in- 
stitutions for  investments. 

THE  DEMAND   FOR  AN    ELASTIC   CURRENCY. 

As  a  result  of  the  speculation  resulting 
from  gold  depreciation  and  advancing  prices, 
and  the  immobility  in  the  character  of  cer- 
tain investments  of  trust  institutions  already 
pointed  out,  the  tropic  conditions  natural  in 
hot-houses  of  inflation  rapidly  developed. 
The  volume  of  clearings  increased  not  only 
in  quantity  but  also  in  value,  on  account  of 
higher  prices.  The  demand  for  currency  to 
transact  this  hot-house  business  became 
really  a  practical  question  for  the  bankers. 
Without  studying  the  causes,  Congress  has 
proceeded  to  remedy  this  real,  though  un- 
natural, demand  for  more  currency.  Like 
the  man  who,  by  tugging  at  his  boot  straps 
to  reach  a  higher  plane,  pulled  so  hard  that 
he  not  only  seriously  injured  his  back, 
but  tore  the  straps  out  of  his  boots,  so  the 
insistent  demand  for  more  currency  to  trans- 
act ,this  unnatural  business  resulted  in  fur- 
ther inflation  and  increased  speculation.  The 
increase  in  bond-secured  notes  has  amounted 
to  $4CX>,ocx),ooo  within  a  few  years, — an  in- 
flation by  fiat  money  on  top  of  nature's  in- 
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flation  through  the  cheapening  of  gold.  The 
Aldrlch  bill  assisted  the  bankers  in  this  in- 
flation movement  by  directing  the  secretary 
to  deposft  all  the  Government  funds  in  the 
banks.  During  every  fall,  on  account  of  our 
inelastic  currency  and  the  genuine  business 
expansion  on  account  of  the  harvest  business, 
this  demand  has  been  intensified. 

This  legitimate  demand  for  an  elastic  cur- 
rency, presented  at  successive  Congresses  by 
the  Hon.  Charles  N.  Fowler,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
icncy,  has  been  consistently  shelved  by  Con- 
gress, although  the  system  of  asset  currency 
as  used  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  is  in  every 
way  sound  and  practicable.  That  the  cur- 
rency should  be  elastic  and  vary  with  busi- 
ness demands  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  con- 
clusive. The  .short-sighted  policy  of  Con- 
gress in  continuing  to  make  the  bank  note 
circulation  depend  on  the  Government  debt, 
will,  unless  modified,  produce  in  the  end  a 
great  crisis.  For  in  event  of  war,  the  $600,- 
000,000  worth  of  2  per  cent,  bonds  held  by 
the  banks  against  the  bank  notes,  now  selling 
above  par,  would,  if  the  Government  issued 
$2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,000,000  bonds  for 
war  purposes,  greatly  depreciate,  since  so 
lacge  a  sum  would  require  at  least  4  per  cent, 
interest,  on  which  basis  the  2's  would  not  be 
worth  over  60,  jeopardizing  the  $600,000,- 
000  of  the  present  assets  of  the  banks  by  at 
least  40  per  cent. 

When,  then,  these  conditions  of  inflation 
had  been  carried  to  a  pitch,  and  many  in- 
vestments believed  to  be  good  were  in  reality 
only  contingent  annuities  without  value  in 
case  of  foreclosure,  and  the  inelastic  currency 
system  was  laboring  under  a  heavy  discount 
rate,  which  is  the  safety  valve  of  an  inelastic 
currency,  the  psychological  blow  was  struck 
which  caused  the  crisis  to  become  acute  and 
universal, — the  failure  of  the  great  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company. 

INADEQUATE    BANKING    RESERVES. 

A  president  of  a  large  savings  bank  recent- 
ly commented  on  the  fact  that  the  crisis  did 
no  injury  to  savings  banks  and  rather  tes- 
tified to  their  splendid  solidity.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  all  savings  banks  retired  behind 
the  sixty  days*  notice  clause.  The  national 
banks  remained  solvent  by  suspending  pay- 
ments. The  suspension  of  specie  payments 
was  the  result  of  insufficient  reserves.  The 
reserves  of  the  national  banks  were  insuffi- 
cient simply  because  trust  companies,  State 
banks,  private  banks,  and  insurance  compa- 


nies carried  little  if  any  reserves,  redcposit- 
ing  in  other  institutions.  The  result  is  that 
within  fifteen  years  the  average  reserves 
against  deposits  for  the  banking  industry, 
which  should  include  the  trust  companies, — 
since  trust  companies  are  little  more  than 
banks  free  of  reserve  regulations, — have  been 
on  the  average  cut  in  two.  As  a  result  a 
suddep  run  made  it  impossible  to  maintain 
specie  payments,  because  the  reserves  were 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  business  at- 
tempted. 

WASHINGTON  COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

The  fright  engendered  by  the  failure  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  produced 
a  psychological  panic.  It  destroyed  public 
confidence.  Because  the  reserves  were  insuf- 
ficient, institutions  through  the  country  sus- 
pended specie  payments.  Currency  sold  at  a 
premium  in  Wall  Street.  The  fear  in.  the 
land  required  immediate  allaying.  Grasping 
the  solution,  the  Administration  acted 
promptly  in  a  way  capable  of  accomplishing 
the  results  desired.  By  inunediately  offering 
bond  issues  of  $150,000,000,  all  told,  to  be 
used  to  provide  an  emergency  currency,  a 
psychological  impression  was  produced  at 
one  stroke,  largely  restoring  confidence. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the 
difficulties  had  been  met,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  crisis  allayed,  it  was  decided  unneces- 
sary to  actually  sell  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  amount  offered.  Had  the  smaller 
amount  been  offered  at  the  start,  little  would 
have  been  accomplished  psychologically.  The 
move  of  the  Administration,  psychologically 
speaking,  tended  to  balance  in  restoring  pub- 
lic confidence,  the  extent  such  confidence  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  opening  event,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  great  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company,  the  two  events  marking  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  great  crisis. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  Cortelyou  in  so  splendidly 
coping  with  an  alarming  situation. 

Now  that  public  confidence  in  a  measure 
has  been  restored,  and  the  time  of  normal 
monetary  stringency  is  rapidly  passing,  two 
disturbing  factors  have  for  the  time  been 
tempered.  The  canceling  of  loans  by  banks 
will  proceed  throughout  the  country.  The 
volume  of  trade  will  lessen.  In  a  short  time 
money  will  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  banks, 
and  business  will  pass  into  that  state  of  tor- 
por which  is  most  discouraging  to  business 
men. 

In   the  dismay  at  fortunes  wrecked  and 
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profitable  business  swept  away,  the  immedi- 
ate mental  reactions  of  men  are  two :  Respon- 
sibility for  the  crisis,  in  order  to  fix  the 
blame,  and,  second,  remedies  of  many  kinds 
largely  designed  to  affect  some  of  the  innu- 
merable minor  phases  which  have  struck  the 
minds  of  men  in  vivid  ways. 

SOME   SPECIFIC   REMEDIES. 

Many  special  interests  under  the  guise  of 
remedies  for  the  crisis  are  suggesting  changes 
in  our  financial  system  dangerous  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  people.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  many  impracticable  suggestions, 
the  possible  remedies,  when  financial,  politi- 
cal and  commercial  conditions  are  carefully 
weighed,  are  few.  On  the  whole,  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  direct  legislation  at  all  would  be 
most  advantageous  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Stripped  of  technicalities,  the  fol- 
lowing measures,  wiiich  are  the  substance  of 
several  bills  to  be  introduced,  would  be  salu- 
tary, provided  a  currency  campaign  shall  not 
result. 

(I)  Require  the  State  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, etc,  to  become  national  banks. 

(a)  By  extending  to  the  national  banks 
complete  powers  possessed  by  trust  companies 
and  requiring  adequate  reserves  against  notes 
as  against  deposits. 

(b)  By  taxing  all  institutions  upon  de- 
posits by  a  graduated  scale  decreasing  with 
the  proportion  of  reserves  held,  similar  in  a 
way  to  the  lo  per  cent,  tax  on  bank  notes  of 
State  banks.  These  two  laws,  if  carefully 
worked  out,  would  insure  uniform  adminis- 
tration of  banking  institutions  and  enforce 
adequate  reserves.  Trust  companies  and 
State  banks  would  be  forced  to  become  na- 
tional banks. 

(II)  Give  to  the  national  banks  the  right 
to  issue  bank  notes,  unsecured  by  Govern- 
ment bonds  against  which  reserves  should  be 
required,  provided  the  bank  has  already  out- 
standing say  60  per  cent,  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment bond-secured  notes.  In  this  way 
the  transition  to  the  Canadian  system  of  asset 
currency  can  be  gradually  brought  about 
without  injuring  the  prices  of  Government 
bonds  now  held  by  the  banks. 

(III)  Henceforth,'  Government  bonds 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  circulation  to  a 
total  amount  greater  than  the  $6cx),ooo,ooo 
now  outstanding,  although  they  may  be 
pven  in  exchange  the  privilege  of  becoming 
the  sole  security  for  Government  deposits. 

These  remedies  may'  be  adopted  by  the 


present  Congress  to  advantage.  But  the 
danger  to  business  is  great,  since  a  prolonged 
currency  discussion  in  Congress  is  apt  to 
throw  the  entire  question  into  the  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  GOLD 
COMMISSION. 

The  remedy  for  the  problems  arising  from 
gold  depreciation,  from  the  irregularities  in 
regulations  governing  the  investments  of 
trust  institutions,  and,  finally,  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  financial  crisis  of  1907,  may 
well  be  entrusted  to  a  gold  commission.  Ex- 
tensive testimony  should  be  taken,  and  thor- 
ough investigation  carried  on  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  statistical  data  necessary  for  final 
recommendations.  Moreover,  this  is  an  in- 
ternational question,  and  negotiations  should 
be  carried  on  with  foreign  countries.  If  the 
reasoning  of  experts  that  prolonged  deprecia- 
tion ttfnds  to  upset  the  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  in  a  society  is  correct,  grave  social 
conditions  must  shortly  develop.  Extensive 
readjustments  of  wages  must  ensue  if  the 
present  cost  of  living  does  not  come  down. 
Already  it  costs  50  per  cent,  more  to  live 
than  ten  years  ago.  If,  as  has  been  stated, 
prices  may'  advance  in  three  years  30  per 
cent,  more,  this  will  mean  that  within  thir- 
teen years  the  cost  of  living  will  have 
doubled. 

From  the  standpoint  of  business,  could  the 
political  and  financial-legal  conditions  of  dis- 
turbance be  removed, — now  that  the  periods 
of  malignancy  of  the  disturbing  factors  are 
temporarily  passed, — prosperity  would  rap- 
idly renew  its  course,  and  a  bitter  commer- 
cial depression  be  largely  avoided.  For  in  peri- 
ods of  gold  depreciation,  crises  although  vio- 
lent are  of  short  duration,  provided  political 
factors  do  not  intervene.  The  crisis  of  1857 
was  quickly  passed,  but  the  agitation  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War  immediately  followed. 
Could  all  interests  agree  to  compromise  by 
the  appointment  of  a  gold  commission  with 
extensive  powers  to  investigate  and  recom- 
mend legislation  to  the  Congress  of  1909, 
this  whole  subject  would  be  removed,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  business,  from  the  realm 
of  politics  as  a  disturbing  cause.  These  ques- 
tions are  too,  perhaps,  safer  in  the  hands  of 
experts  than  in  the  throes  of  partisan  efforts 
and  their  misuse  by  unprincipled  political 
agitators.  There  are  these  two  alternatives, 
— a  gold  commission  or  a  stormy  campaign 
disturbing  business. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HOARDERS, 

BY   WILLIAM   JUSTUS    BOIES. 

^'EVER  before  in  the  history  of  this  coun-  taken  out  by  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
try  has  the  mania  to  hoard  money  de-  cago,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
prived  the  people  of  so  vast  a  sum  as  that  points,  the  hoarding  mania  extended,  and 
which  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  soon  developed  into  a  national  movement  of 
since  the  opening  days  of  the  October  pahic.  grave  consequence. 
It  has  been  a  most  curious,  unreasoning,  but  a  ^^.^,^^  »  ,^  pitrrfkcv 
picturesque  movement,  with  which  the  banks  trading  in  currency. 
of  the  great  cities  have  ever  ha'd  to  deal,  and  Although  the  craze  began  through  the 
now  that  the  different  phases  are  becoming  withdrawal  by  timid  depositors  who  were 
better  known,  it  is  clear  that  all  sorts  and  honestly  concerned  as  to  the  solvency  of  their 
conditions  of  men  have  engaged  in  the  prac-  banks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of 
tice,  and  that  thousands  of  big  and  little  the  vast  sum  taken  out  of  circulation  was 
banks  throughout  the  United  States  have  withdrawn  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of 
helped  it  along.  The  movement  has  been  too  securing  the  premium  on  the  currency  that 
broad  for  any  one  to  trace  closely,  but  it  is  the  hoarders  knew  would  be  paid  as  soon  as 
safe  to  say  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  the  currency  famine  became  at  all  acute, 
whole,  fully  $100,000,000  in  currency  has  Within  a  week  after  the  loan  certificates 
been  locked  up  by  timid  individuals,  banks,  were  issued,  currency  became  so  scarce  as  to 
and  corporations.  It  has  been  estimated  that  make  it  difficult  for  the  banks  of  New  York 
fully  half  of  that  sum  was  withdrawn  from  to  supply  their  customers  with  pay-roll 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  imme-  money.  This  led  to  serious  complications,  as 
diate  vicinity  of  New  York  during  the  ex-  hundreds  of  mill  owners  found  themselves 
citement  attending  the  unprecedented  runs  in  a  position  where  they  could  not  meet  their 
on  three  or  four  trust  companies  of  the  me-  wage  schedules,  and  were  in  danger  of  hav- 
tropolis.  ing  to  shut  down  their  plants.  Although  the 
The  movement  was  given  great  impetus  more  intelligent  class  of  laborers  might  be 
by  the  action  of  the  New  York  Clearing  content  to  receive  certified  checks  and  vari- 
House  banks  in  authorizing  the  issue  of  loan  ous  forms  of  "  token  money,"  the  greater 
certificates  on  October  26  last.  It  is  true,  proportion  were  too  ignorant  to  be  reasoned 
however,  that  hoarding  had  begun  two  or  with,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  take  any- 
three  weeks  before  this  action  was  taken,  thing  but  the  actual  currency.  In  the  South, 
The  banks  were  obliged  to  authorize  especially,  this  trouble  caused  great  embar- 
loan  certificates  because  of  the  tremendous  rassment,  as  was  evidenced  by  a  "  hurry 
drain  of  currency  to  the  interior,  which  call  "  from  a  cotton  planter  for  a  quick  ship- 
largely  accounted  for  the  $12,900,000  cash  ment  of  5000  silver  dollars  to  be  used  in  pay- 
loss  shown  in  the  bank  statement  of  the  day  ing  off  negro  help.  The  planter  had  to  pay 
that  the  loan  certificate  expedient  was  re-  a  premium  of  $150  to  make  it  worth  while 
sorted  to,  and  by  the  heavy  withdrawals  of  for  the  Wall  Street  money  brokers  to  scour 
currency  by  individual  depositors.  As  soon  the  city  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  procure 
as  the  newspapers  announced  that  cash  set-  the  coin. 

tlements  by  the  banks  had  been  temporarily  This  state  of  affairs  soon  made  the  buying 

suspended    the    safe-deposit    companies    re-  and  selling  of  currency  an  important  part  of 

ceived  applications  for  thousands  of  "  one  the  banking  business,  and  by  November  4 

month  boxes."    That  meant  that  the  hoard-  the  financial  columns  of  the  newspapers  were 

ers  wanted  a  safe  place  to  store  their  money  full  of  the  announcements  of  money  brokers 

pending  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions,  stating  that  they  were  ready  to  "  trade  "  in 

and   that   they   thought    that   the   situation  currency.     That  was  the  inducement  that 

would  be  sufficiently  settled  within  a  month  thousands  of  hoarders  had  been  waiting  for, 

to   enable   them    to   either   re-deposit    their  and  within  two  days  the  currency  premium 

funds  or  invest  them  permanently.     What  became    the    most    important    quotation    in 

was  true  of  New  York  applied  in  a  way  to  Wall   Street.     The  money  changers  did  a 

other  centers,  and  as  loan  certificates  were  thriving  business  immediately,  and  as  soon  as 
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their  announcetnents  were  out  there  was  a 
steady  procession  of  shamefaced  people  to  the 
Wall  Street  offices  bent  upon  selling  what 
currency  they  had.  This  throng  of  greedy 
hoarders  represented  all  the  types  of  a  great 
city,  ranging  from  the  rag  picker  of  the  E^st 
Side,  who  had  sewed  his  currency  in  his 
clothes  for  safe  keeping,  up  to  the  rich  men 
whose  secretaries  emptied  huge  bundles  of 
crisp,  new  bills  on  the  money  changers* 
counters.  Hundreds  of  women  joined  the 
throng,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance 
of  the  Wall  Street  detectives  and  the  known 
terrors  of  the  financial  district  to  thieves  of 
all  classes,  many  of  the  hoarders  would  have 
been  relieved  of  their  savings  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  sell  them.  It  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  frail  women  take  from  insecure 
'  wrist  bags  great  rolls  of  gold  certificates  and 
bills  of  small  denomination  to  be  sold.  Some 
of  the  women  hoarders  drove  hard-headed 
bargains  and  forced  the  money  changers  to 
pay  them  2//^  per  cent,  and  even  higher  for 
their  currency.  In  one  instance  two  wealthy 
women  were  seen  emerging  from  a  Harlem 
bant  carrying  huge  packages,  each  contain- 
ing $50,000  in  currency,  which  they  imme- 
diately hid  away  in  a  safe-deposit  vault  lo- 
cated in  the  hasement  of  the  bank's  own 
building. 

The  money  brokers  paid  for  the  currency 
with  certified  checks  drawn  upon  nation^ 
Clearing  House  banks.  The  curious  feature 
of  this  arrangement  was  that  the  hoarders 
who  were  apparently  afraid  to  leave  their 
money  on  deposit  with  the  banks  were  will- 
ing to  accept  checks  drawn  upon  these  same 
institutions.  These  checks  they  deposited  in 
the  regular  way  and  the  credits  were  placed 
to  their  personal  account  in  the  banks.  This 
furnished  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
boarders,  in  withdrawing  their  money  from 
the  banks,  were  governed  more  by  a  sense  of 
greed  than  a  sense  of  prudence.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  2  or  3  per 
cent,  premium  which  the  hoarders  received 
for  the  currency  that  they  sold  represented 
as  much  as  they  would  have  obtained  from 
the  trust  companies  for  a  year's  interest. 
Then,  too,  after  collecting  their  premium, — 
S200  or  $300  on  each  $10,000  of  currency 
sold, — they  could  take  the  certified  checb 
covering  the  sum  of  their  original  withdraw- 
als from  the  banks,  plus  the  premium  paid 
by  the  money  brokers,  and  deposit  it  with 
the  trust  companies  on  the  regular  interest 
basis.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
centive for  such  an  operation  from  a  cold 


business  point  of  view,  was  really  very  great. 
As  high  as  4  per  cent,  premium  was  paid 
for  currency  in  the  New  York  market  by 
interior  banks.  The  record  transaction  in 
this  way  was  the  purchase  of  a  $500,000. 
block  by  a  Western  bank  that  had  to  have  in 
its  possession  that  amount  of  actual  cash.  It 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  the 
money,  even  at  a  premium  of  4  per  cent., 
which  meant  that  the  bank  had  to  pay  $20,- 
000  in  order  to  obtain  the  cash  it  needed. 
This  was  as  high  as  was 'paid  by  the  money 
changers  during  the  panic  of  1893,  when  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  currency  dur- 
ing the  period  of  financial  disturbance  was 
first  developed  in  a  large  way. 

THE    BANKS  AS   HOARDERS. 

Between  $40,000,000  and  $50,000,000  in 
currency  was  traded  in  by  the  money  chang- 
ers of  Wall  Street  during  this  season's  dis- 
turbance. That  was  three-fold  the  volume 
of  sales  reported  during  the  panic  of  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  this  season's  totals  might  be 
greatly  enhanced  were  it  possible  to  trace  the 
private  sales  that  were  effected  between  indi- 
viduals and  banks.  Although  the  country 
banks  have  been  severely  criticised  for 
hoarding  currency,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  position  was  peculiarly  trying  in 
that  many  of  them  were  without  Clearing 
House  protection.  Some  of  these  banks  saw 
the  storm  coming  months  before  it  broke, 
and  prepared  accordingly.  In  certain  cases 
interior  institutions  having  cash  reserves 
averaging  40  or  50  per  cent., — 15  per  cent, 
being  the  legal  requirement  for  national 
banks  outside  the  reserve  centers, — made 
urgent  appeals  to  the  New  York  banks  for 
cash  shipments,  stating  that  they  could  not 
get  along  without  the  money.  But  they  did 
get  along  without  it,  as  soon  as  they  found 
out  that  they  had  to,  so  the  New  York 
banks,  except  in  instances  where  legitimate 
need  was  clearly  apparent,  refused  to  send 
interior  correspondents  all  the  cash  that  they 
called  for.  Many  of  the  banks  that  were 
so  anxious  to  secure  currency  did  not  need  it 
at  all,  but  carried  it  as  an  emergency  fund 
for  use  in  case  of  panic. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  believe  that  the 
New  York  banks  handled  a  very  difficult 
situation  admirably  and  that  they  were  not 
guilty  of  withholding  currency  from  their 
Western  correspondents  at  all.  There  have 
been  such  charges  made,  but  without,  I  be- 
lieve, just  warrant.  Comptroller  Ridgely, 
in   his   annual   report   speaks   thus   of   the 
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hoarding  by  banks:  "The  banks  have  been 
fearful  as  to  what  might  develop,  and  finding 
their  usual  reserve  deposits  only  partially 
available,  if  available  at  all,  they  have  been 
compelled  in  self-protection  to  gather  from 
every  source  all  the  money  they  could  possi- 
bly reach  and  to  hold  on  to  it  by  refusing 
payment  vi^henever  it  is  possible  and  satisfy- 
ing their  customers  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  cash." 

NEW  YORK  BANKS  NOT  GUILTY. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  New  York 
banks,  since  they  gave  up  $52,000,000  in  the 
four  weeks  following  the  adoption  of  loan 
certificates -by  the  Clearing  House.  The 
comptroller's  own  figures  show  that  between 
August  22  and  December  3, — covering  not 
only  the  entire  panic  period  but  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  disturbance, — that  the 
New  York  banks  lost  $43,000,000  in  reserve 
money,  as  against  the  normal  drain  of  only 
$12,400,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1906.  This  difference  of  $30,000,000  is  ex- 
plained by  the  withdrawals  of  currency  by 
interior  banks  and  by  the  payments  to  the 
"  assisted  trust  companies  "  as  well.  In  this 
period,  too,  deposits  in  New  York  banks  be- 
longing to  out  of  town  institutions  ran  off 
$27,412,000.  These  changes  show  rather 
conclusively  that  New  York  has  not  with- 
held money  belonging  to  the  interior,  and 
that  the  great  banks  of  Wall  Street,  what- 
ever their  sins  in  other  directions,  cannot 
properly  be  charged  with  hoarding  money  in 
this  crisis.  The  very  fact  that  they  have 
been  for  weeks  unable  to  meet  the  pay-roll 
requirements  of  their  own  customers,  and 
that  they  have  been  forced,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  cur- 
rency to  provide  the  legitimate  needs  of  their 
own  clients,  indicates  that  they  have  had  no 
private  hoard  to  resort  to  in  this  great 
twentieth  century  emergency. 

The  New  York  trust  companies  were 
for  a  time  rather  conspicuous  hoarders  of 
money,  too,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  had  to  be.  Having  just  survived 
a  series  of  runs,  during  which  two  of 
the  companies  were  forced  to  pay  out 
virtually  all  their  deposits  in  cash,  the  other 
companies  were  naturally  desirous  of  "  keep- 
ing strong."  That  meant  accumulating  the 
heaviest  cash  reserves  that  these  companies 


ever  carried,  and  the  combined  drain  was 
naturally  sufficient  to  continue  the  currency 
premium  in  force.  In  addition  to  these  with- 
drawals, large  manufacturing  concerns,  with 
other  great  employers  of  labor,  were  obliged 
to  keep  constantly  on  hand  enough  currency 
to  provide  their  pay-roll  requirements  a 
week  or  two  ahead.  In  the  case  of  one  in- 
dustry, located  near  New  York,  to  which 
the  Wall  Street  banks  were  accustomed  to 
ship  $500,000  monthly  in  pay-roll  money,  it 
was  found  that  the  currency  did  not  flow 
back  as  formerly,  and  that  it  was  being 
hoarded.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
banks  of  the  district  were  retaining  all  the 
currency  they  could  get  to  meet  a  possible 
emergency. 

After  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
called  on  the  national  banks  to  report  their 
condition,  as  of  December  3,  much  of  the 
hoarded  money  was  released.  The  banks 
had  long  been  expecting  the  call  and  the  day 
before  it  was  issued  the  Wall  Street  money 
brokers  did  a  thriving  business  in  supplying 
currency  to  interior  banks  that  desired  to 
fortify  their  jeserve  position  in  anticipation 
of  the  demand.  One  Western  bank  came 
hurriedly  into  the  market,  bidding  $10,000 
for  a  quick  shipment  of  $500,000.  Other 
banks  did  the  same  thing,  although  in  a  quiet 
way.  As  soon  as  this  demand  was  satisfied 
the  premium  declined  from  2  per  cent,  to 
iJ4  per  cent.,  which  was  rather  significant 
evidence  that  the  sudden  rise  had  to  do  with 
the  "  window-dressing "  operations  of  the 
banks.  Since  then  the  premium  has  dropped 
to  I  per  cent,  and  under. 

What  was  called  a  currency  premium, 
however,  was  not  that  at  all.  The  premium 
on  currency  really  meant  that  the  checks  of 
solvent  banks  were  selling  at  a  discount, 
since  the  banks  themselves  were  not  paying 
out  cash  for  their  customers'  checks.  The 
premium  has  become  the  most  important 
quotation  of  the  market  and  its  daily  fluctua- 
tions have  been  followed  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  intelligent  students  of  financial 
affairs  everywhere.  When  the  premium  is 
abandoned  altogether  there  will  be  genuine 
rejoicing  among  those  critics  who  believe 
that  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement 
until  currency  becomes  sufficiently  plentiful 
again  to  give  the  banks  of  the  country  what 
they  need  without  bidding  a  premium  for  it. 


THE  EUROPEAN  BUSINESS  MAN  IN  RETIREMENT 


BY  ANDRE  TRIDON. 


npHE  excellent  article  on  retiring  from 
'*•  business  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  which  appeared  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  November,  dealt 
with  conditions  which,  in  the  main,  are  pe- 
culiar to  American  life,  although,  of  course, 
Mr.  Marks'  general  contention  holds  good 
the  world  over. 

In  Europe  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
The  fondest  dream  of  every  European 
mother  is  to  marry  off  her  daughters  and  to 
see  her  sons  provided  with  government  posi- 
tions. When  the  first  of  those  wishes  is  left 
unfulfilled,  a  convent  may  conveniently  open 
its  doors  to  the  forsaken  wallflower.  But 
when  the  heir  either  decides  to  be  a  free  lance 
or  fails  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  a 
civil-service  examination,  lamentations  are 
the  response  of  the  entire  family.  As  a 
makeshift,  and  if  the  father  happens  to  be  a 
prominent  merchant,  his  son  may  succeed 
him  in  the  management  of  his  affairs.  To 
the  average  European  mind,  however,  noth- 
ing is  sweeter  to  think  of  than  a  desk  and  a 
stool  for  life  in  the  offices  of  some  public  or 
semi-public  organization. 

Why  should  such  "dry  drudgery  at  the 
desk's  dead  wood,"  as  Lamb  puts  it,  appeal 
so  strongly  to  Europeans,  or,  to  be  more  ex- 
act, to  Continentals,  for  the  British  have  re- 
mained comparatively  immune  against  the 
dvil-service  microbe?  The  answer  is:  Be- 
cause of  the  old-age  pension.  Almost  every 
one  on  the  G>ntinent  who  is  able,  physically 
and  mentally,  to  pass  an  examination,  may  in 
time  become  a  pensioner,  for  not  only  the 
governments,  in  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, but  banks,  railroads,  large  business 
houses  as  well,  pension  off  their  employees 
after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  continu- 
ous services. 

When  an  American  realizes  the  exact 
amount  of  these  old-age  pensions  he  may 
express  some  surprise.  Few  are  above  $800 
a  year,  and  the  majority  are  below  $200. 
That  paltry  $200,  however,  is  a  thing  per- 
fectly assured,  a  pittance  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly fail  to  be  doled  out  to  whomsoever  has 
held  a  steady  position  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  so.  This  pittance  does  away  with  all 
the  worries  concerning  the  future,  and  the 
bumblfst  office  holder  may  sleep  peacefully. 


satisfied  that  after  years  of  toil  he  will  be 
able  to  rest  and  enjoy  life,  if  life  then  be 
granted  him. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Continentals  have  disagreed  radically  since 
the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Puritanism 
taught  that  profitable  suffering  and  work 
were  the  foremost  accessories  of  a  Christian 
life,  work  being  not  only  a  necessity  but  a 
duty  as  well.  Catholicism,  with  its  Greco- 
Roman  tinge  of  paganism,  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  forget  the  carnal  deities,  and  while 
countenancing  suffering  of  a  rather  unnat- 
ural sort,  such  as  asceticism,  has  permitted 
contemplative  anchorites  to  set  an  example 
of  indifference  to  strenuosity,  an  example  of 
blessed  idleness.  Of  course,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  I  do  not  oppose  Catholicism 
to  Protestantism,  but  to  Puritanism,  for,  al- 
though England  and  North  Germany  are 
both  Protestant  countries,  they  differ  as  much 
on  the  subject  as  pre-Shakespearean  England 
differs  from  the  England  of,  say,  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

The  result  of  such  widely  different  teach- 
ings is  that  to  Anglo-Saxons  work  is  an  end 
in  itself,  praiseworthy  and  even  enjoyable. 
To  the  Continental  it  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  the  end  being  an  independent  life  of 
idleness,  or,  as  we  might  prefer  to  put  it, 
elegant  leisure.  According  to  Continental 
views,  whoever  can  secure  for  himself  a  daily 
pittance  without  toiling  for  it,  ought  not  to 
toil,  and  no  credit  is  given  to  the  wealthy 
young  man  intent  on  increasing  his  capital 
by  engaging  in  some  trade,  nor  to  the  man  of 
fifty  or  fifty-five  who  remains  at  work  after 
amassing  a  small  competence. 

Therefore,  we  meet  in  every  Continental 
city  a  large  class  of  idle  men,  who,  having 
dismissed  for  the  balance  of  their  life  the 
care  of  money-making,  have  no  ambition  be- 
yond that  of  living  and  enjoying  life.  That 
their  enjoyment  includes  but  a  meagre  dole 
of  life's  material  comfort  is  evident,  but  this 
gives  them  a  peculiar  charm. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  value  to  the  state 
in  their  view  of  life.  Many  devote  them- 
selves to  intellectual  pursuits  which  routine 
work  made  an  impossibility  in  the  preceding 
years.  A  large  number  of  interesting  works 
on  military  matters,  science,  history,  biogra- 
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phy,  and  memoirs,  are  due  to  the  pen  of 
"  retraites  *'  from  the  army  or  navy,  who, 
owing  to  the  importance  the  army  plays  in 
European  life,  form  a  large  contingent  of  the 
retire^  class. 

Some  of  the  retired  Continentals  engage 
in  minor  political  activities.  Town  council- 
lors are  in  the  majority  of  cases  retired  offi- 
cers or  former  civil-service  men,  who,  with 
their  indifference  to  money  questions,  make 
perhaps  rather  poor  administrators,  but  pub- 
lic-spirited and  of  an  unimpeachable  char- 
acter. 

The  influence  of  this  great  leisure  class  in 
the  shaping  of  the  nation's  tastes  and  ideals  is 
a  thing  an  untraveled  Anglo-Saxon  can 
hardly  realize.  Thanks  to  this  "  idle  "  class, 
literary  and  artistic  salons  after  the  fashion 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  still  a  possibil- 
ity on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  the  late 
afternoon  the  "  retraites "  gather  either 
around  the  marble  tables  of  some  cafe  and 
play  cards,  or  preferably  meet  at  the  fireside 
of  some  hospitable  hostess.  These  men  of  a 
mature  age,  who  have  ample  leisure  for 
thoughts  of  the  past  and  can  observe  the 
present  without  haste,  make  the  most  de- 
lightful conversationalists. 

The  retired  army  man,  to  whom  a  wan- 
dering garrison  life  or  cruises  on  the  seven 
seas  have  revealed  every  part  of  his  father- 
land and  its  distant  colonies;  the  clerk,  who 
has  scribbled  many  sonnets  on  official  note 
paper  and  is  busy  publishing  them ;  the  finan- 
cier, who,  from  the  battlefield  of  the  money 
market,  has  brought  perhaps  only  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  psychology;  the  college  pro- 
fessor, who,  forsaking  the  teaching  of  one 
specialty,  may  look  at  life  from  a  broader 
angle,  and  apply  to  actual  events  his  critical 
faculty;  the  diplomat  who  has  bid  an  eternal 
good-bye  to  lands  afar  off, — all  those  men, 
from  whose  minds  and  from  whose  lives 
hurry  and  bustle  are  definitely  exiled,  make 
the  European  drawing-room  an  intellectual 
paradise. 

What  peerless  advisers  they  become  for 
the  young!  The  Anglo-Saxon  grandfather  is 


generally  the  exhausted  ploughhorse,  which 
pity  alone  keeps  housed  and  fed  in  a  back 
stable.  He  is  not  and  cannot  be  "  up  to 
date."  He  is  rarely  exhibited  to  strangers 
and  his  opinions  are  usually  held  in  scorn. 
The  Continental  grandfather,  leisurely  and 
serene,  is  the  educator  of  the  young  and 
often  the  arbiter  of  the  family's  destinies. 
This  makes  for  conservatism.  Not  infre- 
quently, it  must  be  confessed,  it  blights 
useful  initiative  in  the  younger  generation. 
But  those  men  who  take  their  time  before 
deciding  and  acting  give  the  family  life  a 
wonderful  balance  and  repose. 

The  man  who,  in  order  to  earn  the  pen- 
sion granted  to  employees  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years'  standing,  has  been  compelled  to 
stick  to  one  line  of  work,  and  put  up  silently 
with  all  the  little  worries  of  his  position,  is 
not  likely  to  yield  very  often  to  temporary 
excitement.  The  "  retraites  "  are,  indeed,  to 
the  active  business  workers  of  Continental 
Europe  what  the  Senate  is  to  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives. 

Much  of  the  quietness,  mellowness  and 
unconventionality  of  European  life  can  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  care-free,  inde- 
pendent, slightly  cynical  "  retraites."  And 
the  artistic  life  of  the  country  cannot  but 
thrive  under  that  influence.  What  a  bless- 
ing it  is  for  the  actor  to  play  before  men  who 
have  not  come  in  quest  of  relaxation,  but 
simply  with  a  desire  to  give  their  minds  some 
literary  exercise.  Painters  and  novelists  have 
some  one  to  cater  to  besides  prudish  old 
maids,  and  their  art  fears  not  to  become 
a  thrall  to  women's  effete  taste.  Poets 
find  patient  listeners  to  whom  no  pressing 
business  affords  an  excuse  for  hurrying 
away. 

If  the  European  mother's  dream  of  a 
thirty-year  desk  servitude  for  her  son  ex- 
plains many  of  the  Continent's  shortcomings 
in  the  business  field,  it  is  also  responsible  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  development  of  civic 
cleanliness  and  of  art,  refined  and  manly, 
among  the  Latin,  Germanic,  and  Slav 
nations. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR   THE  FORESTS. 


RATIONAL  forestry  began  with  Cleve- 
land*s  administration,  when  that  exec- 
utive, under  authority  from  Congress,  set 
aside  certain  forests  from  the  national  lands. 
National  forests  are  farms  of  wood,  of  water 
power,  of  grazing,  all  for  the  public  benefit. 
Waste  and  permanent  injury  to  the  forest 
cover  are  the  only  restrictions.  Any  man 
living  near  a  national  forest  can  obtain  free 
all  the  timber  he  requires  in  one  year  up  to 
the  value  of  $20.  If  he  requires  more  than 
that  amount  he  makes  application  in  due 
form.  Last  year  14,000  of  these  free-use 
permits  were  issued.  All  the  timber  in  a 
national  forest  is  for  sale  and  at  a  reasonable 
price,  but  only  ripe  trees  are  cut,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  protect  the  young  trees  from 
destruction.  The  work  must  be  undertaken 
within  six  months  and  completed  within  a 
specified  time,  and,  wherever  necessary, 
brush  and  tops  must  be  piled  and  burned. 
These  provisions  prevent  "  skinning "  and 
the  fires  that  succeed  that  piratical  process, 
also  holding  for  future  speculation. 

Lumber  companies  in  California  are  heavy- 
purchasers  of  Government  timber.  One  of 
these  tried  to  grab,  then  to  steal,  and  finally 
decided  to  buy.  Another  was  caught  tres- 
passing in  the  Hell  Gate  Forest  and  was 
mulcted  in  $20,000  damages.  It  paid  and 
immediately  bought  $200,000  worth  more  of 
the  timber  it  had  been  stealing,  says  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Stewart  White,  in  the  American  Mag- 
azine for  January.  Still  the  country's  timber 
to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  is  in  private 
hands.  Receipts  from  sales  rose  from  $60,- 
000  in  1905  to  $750,000  in  1906. 

Homes  may  be  located,  mines  exploited, 
and  the  grazing  industry  promoted  in  the 
national  forests,  but  "  mushroom "  settle- 
ments to  further  the  land  thieves  in  "  skin- 
ning "  the  forests  are  prohibited.  Last  year 
7,000,000  animals  were  pastured  therein,  and 
the  small  and.  local  cattleman  is  given  pref- 
erence to  the  big  raiser  who  lives  farther 
away.  All  our  irrigation  and  watei*  projects 
arc  dependent  on  the  forest  cover,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  rain  and  moisture  like  a  sponge, 
and  prevents  iloods  and  erosion.  Reservoirs, 
residences,  pipe  lines,  ditches,  stores,  ware- 


houses, wood  yards,  hotels,  electric  railroads, 
livery  stables,  summer  resorts,  mining  camps, 
windmills,  and  even  two  cemeteries  are  to  be 
found  in  these  forests. 

Not  only  must  they  be  protected  against 
misuse  and  trespass,  but  against  their  great- 
est enemy,  fire.  Last  year  only  one-eighth  of 
I  per  cent,  was  burned  over  and  only  three 
one-hundredths  of  i  per  cent,  actually  de- 
stroyed. In  all  1 100  fires  were  extinguished 
by  the  forest  rangers,  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
$9000.  This  alone  justifies  the  existence  of 
the  Forest  Service.  The  protective  force  last 
summer  numbered  1200,  giving  each  man  on 
an  average  206  square  miles  of  mountainous 
wilderness, — that  is  to  say,  an  area  greater 
than  nine  Manhattao  Islands.  He  patrols 
and  polices  this  district,  issues  permits,  builds 
trails,  attends  to  the  business  interests  and 
fights  fires,  in  addition  to  cooking  for  him- 
self and  caring  for  his  animals.  For  the 
same  area  that  we  have  one  guardian, — 
206  square  miles, — Prussia  employs  120 
men,  and  finds  it  pays. 

Moreover,  the  Forest  Service  adds  to  the 
nation's  wealth  in  other  ways.  It  has  in- 
creased the  yield*  of  turpentine  30  per  cent, 
with  far  less  injury  to  the  trees  than  former- 
ly. It  has  demonstrated  that  the  "  lodge- 
pole  pine,"  considered  worse  than  useless, 
after  a  certain  treatment-  makes  excellent 
railroad  ties.  Western  hemlock  and  South- 
em  gum  timber  have  also  been  made  service- 
able by  this  body.  It  is  now  working  on 
other  materials  than  forest  woods  for  paper 
pulp,  and  is  nurturing  a  young  plantation  of 
willows,  to  prevent  importation  of  materials 
for  basket-making.  The  Service  has  discov- 
ered that  tannin  may  be  procured  from  wil- 
low bark,  which  must  be  of  value  to  the  shoe 
industry.  By-products  are  being  utilized 
that  formerly  were  discarded. 

It  freely  imparts  information  to  the  public, 
and  maintains  an  educational  department  to 
inform  the  people  by  lectures  and  publica- 
tions on  forestry  matters.  Against  this  ex- 
cellent service  a  war  has  been  waged  in  Con- 
gress by  the  timber  interests,  who  have  com- 
plained that  the  forests  are  "  vast  and  un- 
productive solitudes,"  withdrawn  from  set- 
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dement  and  progress,  and  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  a  resort  for  ^*  invalids  and 
dudes/'  Their  fight  failed  last  year,  but  its 
renewal  is  expected  at  the  present  session.  In 
the  interest  of  the  republic  and  of  a  branch 
of  the  public  service  than  which  there  is  no 


better  or  more  deserving,  the  writer  urges 
every  reader  to  communicate  by  letter  with 
his  Senator  and  Representative  and  inform 
them  of  his  approval  of  the  national  forests 
and  request  these  public  servants  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  them. 


THE  TRUE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  CRUISE. 


\,f  OST  interesting  and  exhaustive,  because 
dignified  and  logical^  is  the  discussion 
Oi  Capt,  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  on  the 
projected  movement  of  our  battleships  to  the 
Pacific^  in  the  Scientific  American  for  De- 
cember, Its  effect  J  however,  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  several  journals,  despite  its  impor- 
tance and  grandeur  from  a  national  view- 
point, has  been  such  as  to  suggest  the  bor- 
der line  of  insanity. 

A  measure  designed  to  reach  a  practical 
solution  cf  one  of  our  most  urgent  naval 
problems  i  as  been  persistently  represented 
as  a  menace  to  Japan,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  certain  of  the  press  of  Japan  have 
echoed  the  crv.  This,  in  a  sense,  is  true  of 
European  journalSi  notably  those  of  Great 
Britain,  The  latter,  he  points  out,  is  singu- 
larly inconsistent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by 
May,  1908,  86  per  cent,  of  the  British  bat- 
tleships will  be  concentrated  in  or  near  home 
waters,  probably  in  the  North  Sea,  and  rela- 
tively near  to  Germany,  "  We  Americans,** 
says  he»  ''are  attributing  to  other  peoples  a 
thinness  of  skin  suggestive  of  an  over-sensi- 
tiveness in  ourselves  which  it  was  hoped  we 
had  outgrown," 

Japan  and  America  both  know,  says  he, 
that  international  law  or  comity  has  no  bar- 
rier to  a  nation's  moving  its  navy  from  one 
coast  to  another;  yet,  certain  of  the  press  in 
this  country  w^ould  have  one  think  otherwise, 
and  would  impute  to  our  own  Government 
motives  and  purposes  which  cannot  be 
known,  and  prima  facie  arc  less  probable 
than  the  object  officially  avowed. 


The  experience  to  be  gained  on  this  ex* 
pedition  is,  in  the  write r*s  opinion,  a  per- 
fectly sufficient  reason  for  its  undertaking- 
It  presents  huge  administrative  difficulties, 
particularly  that  of  self-dependence, — with 
no  navy  yard  at  hand.  The  renewal  of  stores 
and  coal  on  the  voyage  is  a  big  problem.  It 
is  cne  of  combination  and  of  subsistence;  a 
distinctly  military  problem.  To  grapple 
with  such  a  question  is  as  necessary  as  fleet 
tactics  or  target  practice.  Indeed,  in  his  esti' 
matiooj  the  voyage  should  have  been  begun 
earlier.  For  practice  and  proficiencj^  it  is 
imperative.  The  manoeuvering  of  a  body  of 
several  ships  in  rapid  movement,  changing 
from  one  position  to  another^  must  progress 
gradually,  in  order  that  commanding  officers 
and  their  understudies  may  gain,  not  only 
ability,  hut  confidence,  based  upon  habit ; 
upon  knowledge  of  what  their  own  ships  can 
do  J  and  what  they  may  expect  from  the  other 
vessels  about  them. 

Fleet  life  can  only  be  gained  at  sea,  and 
the  transfer  of  our  ships  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  is  wise  and  timely,  for  it  is 
what  they  would  be  compelled  to  do  if  w^ar 
were  declared  against  us.  They  wilt  be  en- 
ablcd  to  judge  of  coaling  and  victualling  fa- 
cilitiesj  more  vital  than  tactics  or  gunnery  to 
a  nav7  in  wartime.  The  great  strategist  is 
ever  a  great  administrator,  as,  for  instance, 
Lord  Nelson,  Our  captains  \v\l\  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  test  their  administrative 
ability.  They  will  learn  when  to  clear  a 
storeship,  where  to  fill  with  coal,  where  to 
take  on  water,  etc.     What  anchorages  are 
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avaflable  outside  neutral  limits?  If  driven 
to  coal  at  sea,  where  will  conditions  be  most 
propitious?  Is  the  quietness  of  the  Pacific 
between  the  equator  and  Valparaiso,  suitable 
for  colliers  to  lie  alongside  while  the  ships 
hold  their  course?  If  so,  at  what  speed  can 
they  move? 

Our  fleet,  says  the  writer,  cannot  make 
this  voyage  once  without  being  better  fitted 
to  repeat  the  operation  in  war.  It  will  re- 
sult in  that  mobility  which  loses  no  time  be- 
cause it  never  misses  opportunity.  "  Such 
mobility  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  familiarity 
with  the  ground,  and  with  the  methods  to 


be  followed,  such  as  Nelson  by  personal  ex- 
perience had  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
the  West  Indies;  of  the  facilities  they  of- 
fered, and  the  obstacles  they  presented.  Such 
knowledge  is  experimental,  gained  only  by 
practice.  It  is  demonstrable,  therefore,  that 
the  proposed  voyage  is  in  the  highest  degree 
practical ;  not  only  advisable,  but  imperative. 
Nor  should  it  be  a  single  spasm  of  action,  but 
a  recurrent  procedure ;  for  admirals  and  cap- 
tains go  and  come,  and  their  individual  ex- 
perience with  them.  Why  not  annual?  The 
Pacific  is  as  good  a  drill  ground  as  the 
Atlantic." 


THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  PORTUGAL. 


T^HE  cause  of  Portugal's  crises  has  always 
been  the  same.  It  has  always  been  the 
result  of  parliamentary  impotence,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  errors  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties so  long  in  power.  From  a  political  point 
of  view, — ^and  at  the  present  time  no  other 
point  of  view  would  be  practical, — according 
to  an  ^icle  in  the  Revue  Generate  (Brus- 
sek),  Portugal's  institutions  are  similar  to 
the  institutions  of  the  other  constitutional 
monarchies  of  the  old  continent,  but  the  gov- 
emmental  methods  are  very  different,  and 
the  executive  and  legislative  powers  of  Por- 
tugal clash  more  frequently  than  the  corre- 
sponding powers  of  other  countries. 

Often  forced  to  act  without  the  support  of  the 
legislative  bodies,  the  government  is  accused  of 
making  attacks  upon  the  national  constitution. 
To  say  that  the  so-called  "  dictator,"  Prime  Min- 
ister Joao  Franco,  is  more  to  be  blamed  than  his 
predecessors,  is  to  ignore  contingencies  and  to 
deny  the  present  needs  of  the  country.  The 
same  men  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, fighting  against  the  same  difficulties 
with  the  same  weapons  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Looking  at  nothing  but  the  dates  of 
the  reinstallations  of  the  prime  ministers,  it 
would  seem  that  the  rotary  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  system  of  ministerial  alterations,  might 
have   the  advantage   of  giving  a  man  a  long 


term  of  office  cut  by  vacations ;  but  if  we  count 
the  costs  of  the  sacrifices  made  to  prolong  the 
existence  of  the  cabinets,  we  sec  the  error  of 
such  an  opinion.  At  Lisbon  the  strongest  gov- 
ernmental party  suffers  as  much  from  the  im' 
portunities  of  its  friends  as  from  the  dissen- 
tions  provoked  by  its  opponents  in  Parliament 
For  example:  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  his 
friends,  and  to  answer  to  the  spite  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  Progressist  Prime  Minister  changed 
his- officials  four  times  within  eight  months. 

Senhor  Franco  accepted  the  King's  charge 
to  form  a  ministry,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  formed  a  cabinet  of  his  own  associates, 
a  ministry  composed  of  homines  novi  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  "  Whatever  errors  they 
may  develop,  they  will  have  no  skeletons  to 
confront  them  when  their  enemies  open  the 
political  closets  of  the  past."  The  press  had 
lauded  the  old  parties  too  long  to  give  favor- 
able notice  to  their  successor,  but  the  people 
welcomed  the  men  who  ask  for  nothing  but 
time  to  show  what  they  can  do.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  the  reformers  did  not 
come  too  soon. 

When  the  deputies  and  peers  came  to  the 
King  and  told  him  that  Franco  had  cast  off 
his  ParlijUTient  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  dic- 
tating the  King  might  have  said  a  good  deal. 
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waste.  The  land  under  cultivation  yields 
little,  because  all  the  methods  and  imple- 
ments are  superannuated.  In  all  that  con- 
cerns industry,  says  this  writer,  further,  Por- 
tugal's inferiority  is  unquestionable.  Statis- 
tics list  the  working  population  as  1,000,000, 
but  that  enormous  figure  includes  every  one 
who  can  be  classed  as  a  worker,  no  matter 
what  he  does  or  where  he  works.  The  sim- 
ple day  laborer  and  the  man  bent  over  his 
needle  and  thread  in  his  own  bedroom  help 
to  enlarge  the  list. 

Generally  speaking,  the  manufactories  and 
workshops  are  the  private  establishments  of  for- 
eigners.   None  of  the  profits  fall  into  the  na- 


tional treasury.  Portugal  is  rich  in  minerals, 
but  the  land  produces  no  combustibles.  There 
are  no  coal  mines,  but  all  that  sort  of  working 
material  could  be  easily  procured  at  a  low  price 
in  Spain  or  in  England.  The  earth  abounds  in 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  etc  The  country 
has  not  much  money,  but  it  has  the  equivalents. 
It  could  give  collateral  for  any  amount  of  for- 
eign capital.  The  merchant  navy  is  the  least 
important  of  the  navies  of  the  world:  seventy- 
seven  steamboats  and  497  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  114,000  tons,  or  a  third  less  than 
Belgium. 

Portugal  must  make  a  serious  effort.  Her 
condition  is  not  desperate.  A  little  deter- 
mined application  and  her  land  would  aston- 
ish the  world. 


THE   FIRST  TWO  RUSSIAN   DUMAS   AND   THE   PROSPECTS 

OF  THE   THIRD. 


QN  the  results  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Russian  Parliament  there  were 
many  conunen(s  in  the  Russian  press.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  Tovarishch  the 
tMo  first  Dumas  have  not  brought  about  any 
actual  results  along  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  manifesto  of  October,  1905.  There  were 
no  positive  gains  in  the  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  Russia  on  new  principles.  Still,  Rus- 
sia has  made  some  headway.  ''  Arrayed 
against  us,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article, 
A.  P.  Tolstoi,  "  was  the  old  rusty  and  rot- 
ten, but  deep-rooted  mechanism  of  bureau- 
cratic autocracy;  with  us  we  had  our  inco- 
hesivc  forces  before  and  behind  us  in  a  '  vul- 
canized *  country." 

We  wanted  too  much  and  gained  nothing. 
But  we  have  learned  very  valuable  lessons  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  order.  To  weave 
it  into  the  texture  of  Russian  life  will  take  many 
years,  but  the  foundation  is  there. 

Among  the  several  points  scored  the  writer 
names  constitutionalism,  which,  though  not 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, has  completely  captured  public  opinion 
down  to  the  bottom.  Those  who  only  yes- 
terday would  have  none  of  the  idea  of  popu- 
lar representation,  especially  of  that  with 
legislative  power,  had  to  give  us  the  "  Statute 
of  the  State  Duma,"  and  new  organic  laws. 

They  had  even  to  submit  their  law  bills  to  the 
Duma  and  answer  its  interpolations.  Again,  the 
representative  regime  is  on  the  aggressive  while 
its  opponents  are  now  on  the  defense,  being  com- 
pelled to  justify  their  unconstitutional  and  res- 
torative measures.  A  number  of  semi-official 
organs,  headed  by  the  Rossia,  arc  a  proof  that 


public  opinion  has  indirectly  secured  some  offi- 
cial recognition  of  its  relative  weight.  Along- 
side of  the  political  issues,  the  social  and  espe- 
cially the  agrarian  problem  loomed  up  in  full 
size,  and  forced  the  attention  of  those  who  had 
heretofore  lulled  themselves  with  the  prospects 
of  the  notorious  migrations  and  would  not  hear 
of  a  land  famine. 

In  short,  concludes  the  writer,  it  is  enough 
to  recall  our  very  modest  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions not  only  during  the  dark  days  of 
Plehve,  but  even  during  the  "  vernal  "  'days 
of  Svyatopolk-Mirski,  in*  order  to  realize 
how  much  headway  we  have  made  during 
these  two  years.  We  are,  it  is  true,  in  the 
ebb  tide  of  the  social  and  political  movement, 
but  this  is  a  natural  reaction  against  the  one- 
sided high  tide  after  centuries  of  torpidity. 

The  symptoms  of  the  healthy  trend  are 
seen  in  the  increased  demand  for  culture  and 
all  forms  of  cultural  social  effort.  The 
growth  of  trade-unions  and  co-operative  ex- 
periments among  the  toiling  masses  is  an- 
other sign.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
awakened  political  consciousness  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  a  clearer  conception  of  the  political 
questions, — all  this  together  is  the  desirable 
form  of  strengthening  the  foundation  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  A  deeper  conscious  at- 
titude toward  the  conditions  confronting  the 
people,  and  the  habit  of  persistently  day  by 
dav  battling  in  united  effort  for  achieving 
their  ends,  will  prevent  the  former  danger  of 
the  movement's  dwindling  to  one-sided  puny 
attempts  without  political  perspective. 

Altogether,  development  of  the  situation 
during  these  two  years  is  the  natural  and 
characteristic    appearance    of    the    *'  Black 
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Hundred  "  forces,  recruited  from  the  bottom 
and  upper  strata. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  natural  eflfect  of  the 
progressive  onslaught,  and  this  reaction  is  quite 
handy  for  the  reigning  dynasty,  which  means  to 
yield.as  little  as  possible  to  the  new  regime.  But 
the  "  Black  Hundreds,"  on  closer  inspection,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  safe  mainstay  of  the 
government,  as  they  come  from  the  moribund 
layers  of  the  people,  doomed  by  history.  In  this 
respect  the  new  election  law  of  June  3  is  too 
flagrantly  contradictory  to  real  conditions,  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  fear  that  such  parlia- 
mentary representation  will  last  a  long  time. 
Besides,  these  reactionary  forces,  once  awakened, 
will  not  be  content  with  simply  upholding  some- 
body, but  will  assume  the  role  of  power  that  can 
dictate  its  will,  and  this  must  precipitate  a  con- 
flict between  them  and  the  ruling  bureaucracy. 

This  IS  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  "  League  of  the  Russian 
People "  and  the  government, — relations 
that  bear  the  character  of  authoritative 
claims.  The  bureaucracy,  in  so  far  as  it  will 
give  a  setback  to  these  reactionary  appetites, 
will  subject  these  reactionary  elements  to  a 
searching  examination  as  to  whether  they 
have  strength  of  their  own,  or  whether  it  is 
confined  to  mere  impudent  fire-work  and 
governmental  favor.  In  so  far,  then,  as  these 
elements  will  fail  to  pass  their  examination, 
"  they  will  have  their  weakness  exposed  and 
will,  of  course,  prove  a  very  poor  mainstay 
for  a  reactionary  regime." 

What  of  the  Third  Duma? 

In  an  editorial  review  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  monthly  magazine  Vyestnik  Yevropy 
(St.  Petersburg),  edited  by  M.  Stasyulevich, 
the  following  comments  on  the  situation  in 
Russia  are  noteworthy: 

Only  two  years  have  passed  since  the  historic 
day  when  the  Manifesto  of  October,  1905,  was 
issued.  What  has  become  of  the  sentiment 
which  had  taken  hold  of  the  whole  Russian  so- 
ciety? What  has  become  of  all  the  hopes  of  a 
regeneration  of  the  economic  strength  of  the 
peasantry  which  had  reached  the  state  of  des- 
peration? Where  are  the  dreams  of  a  condition 
of  life  under  legal  rights,  of  a  participation  in 
the  legislation  of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
people  freely  elected  by  the  people,  of  new 
laws  and  of  an  emancipation  from  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  a  corrupt  bureaucracy?  All  this  is  far, 
far  behind  us.  All  this  has  already  become  the 
subject  matter  of  memoirs  and  reminiscences. 

On  October  17,  1907,  two  years  later, 
this  editor  points  out,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  elected  representatives  to  the  third 
Duma  on  the  basis  of  the  election  law  of 
June  3,  and  here  is  the  situation: 

This  law  has  prevented  the  mass  of  the  people 


NICHOLAS   KOMIAKOV. 
(I'rcBldent  of  the  Tlilrd  Duma.) 

from  effectively  expressing  their  will.  The  priv- 
ileged minority,  with  the  help  of  the  reactionary 
administration,  have  elected  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Duma.  Freedom  of  speech,  of 
assembly,  of  association,  and  of  personal  inviola- 
bility exist  only  for  the  "yellow  shirt"  hood- 
lums, for  the  "  Archbishop's  fusion  "  of  Minsk, 
for  the  conventions  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
new  type  of  Zemstvoists,  for  the  anti-Semitic 
press,  for  the  demonstrations  of  "the  league  of 
the  Russian  people,"  and  for  the  propaganda  of 
the  absurd  assertion  that  the  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  manifesto  is  a  criminal  act  incur- 
ring the  death  penalty. 

The  cause  of  this  new  departure,  we  are 
told,  lies  not  only  in  the  unstable  policy  of 
the  government,  but  also  in  the  excesses  of 
the  extremists  of  the  radicals  which  have 
called  forth  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems  to 
have  given  up  entirely  the  idea  of  popular 
representation  in  the  Duma. 

The  question  of  the  real  character  of  the 
present  form  of  government  in  Russia  was 
recently  discussed  among  representatives  of 
the  administration.  In  one  of  the  confer- 
ences of  the  St.  Petersburg  municipality,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  city  governor, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration came  to  the  formal  conclusion  that  a 
constitution  really  exists  in  Russia. 

The  governor,  however,  protested  and  de- 
clared categorically  that  there  is  no  constitution 
whatever,  and  that  the  Czar  remains  what  he 
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has  b€en, — ^an  autocratic  monarch.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Stolypin,  found  the  protest  of  the  gov- 
ernor justified,  and  presented  the  case  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  first  department  of  the  Senate. 
From  this  moment  a  condHion  is  created,  for 
the  Senate,  which  has  no  equal  since  the  time  of 


Peter  the  Great,  is  to  decide  the  question  who  is 
right, — whether  the  government  officials,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  Russian  monarch  who  calls  him- 
self an  autocrat  to  be  a  constitutional  monarch, 
or  the  governor,  who  categorically  does  not  ac- 
knowledge the  constitution. 


TWO  CENTERS  OF  REAL   MUNICIPALIZATION. 


T  J  P  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  Lake 
Superior  on  one  hand  and  an  unbroken 
wilderness  on  the  other,  lie  two  obscure  and 
relatively  insignificant  cities  on  the  shores 
of  Thunder  Bay,  named,  respectively,  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur.  Thirty  thousand 
souls  are  their  joint  boast,  but  honesty  and 
morality  in  municipal  administration  are 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  teeming  marts 
of  men  that  count  their  inhabitants  by  the 
millions.  Street-cars  are  run  and  conducted 
by  police  officers, — because  all  motormen 
ami  conductors  are  policemen;  and  these,  in 
addition,  act  as  parcel-carriers  occasionally, 
for  along  their  route, — so  honest  is  every 
one, — residents  leave  packages  on  the  road- 
side for  these  officials  to  take  down  town. 
Three  years  ago  each  city  had  a  popula- 
tion of  6000.  Their  joint  increase  to  30,0CX5 
gives  them  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 


acres  of  valuable  land  fringing  Thunder 
Bay,  which  means  about  one-half  acre  for 
every  taxpayer  in  the  city.  Fort  William, 
in  the  Kakabeka  Falls,  has  a  source  of 
water-power  that  could  suffice  for  a  city  as 
large  as  Chicago. 

The  "  Twin  Cities,"  as  these  small  but 
progressive  communities  are  styled,  aim  for 
perfection.  They  have  killed  municipal  pol- 
itics and  its  graft  and  dishonesty.  There 
are  no  party  lines  therein,  and  a  candidate 
who  would  seek  office  along  party  lines 
would  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  hope  for 
success.  To  be  elected  to  office  is  an  honor 
and  a  demonstration  of  civic  confidence  in 
one's  honesty  and  integrity.  Mayors  and 
aldermen  serve  without  compensation,  and 
any  taxpayer  may  run  for  office  if  he  appears 
on  a  certain  day,  announces  his  candidacy, 
and  is  "  supported  "  by  one  other  city  voter. 


rapidly  growing  communities  in  the  world.  On  election  day  all  the  names  appear  on  a 
There  is  not  a  franchise  in  either  city  that  single  slip  of  paper.  From  the  aldermanic 
is  not  owned  by 
the  people,  except 
the  Bell  telephone, 
and  as  only  one  of 
these  instruments 
is  installed  In  every 
eight  telephones  in 
use  the  cessation 
of  the  company  is 
only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  people 
of  Fort  William 
own  their  electric 
light  and  tele- 
phone  systems, 
their  water-works, 
a  municipal  thea- 
ter, and  a  city 
dance  hall.  Port 
Arthur  owns  the 
electric  railway  in 
both  towns,  1 1  s 
own  electric  light 

and  telephone  sys-  .^^^  hospital  conducted  by  the  cnv  of  fort  william,  canada. 

terns,      Its     water-  (Doctors'  blUa  and  attendance  chargeg  at  this  institution  are  Included  in 

works,    and     1500  the  patients' city  taxes.) 
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candidates  the  voter  may  select  eight  names. 
There  is  no  division  by  wards,  or  the  like; 
the  whole  town  elects  each  representative. 

To  serve  the  city  well  is  an  advertisement ; 
to  have  served  it  unwisely  is  "  misjudgment,*' 
perhaps  excusable ;  to  have  served  it  wrongly 
is  a  perpetual  discredit.  Thus  is  the  moral 
tone  uplifted.  The  newspapers  of  both  cities 
are  owned  by  the  municipalities  and  are  the 
preachers  of  integrity  and  honest  ambition. 
They  are  neither  lurid  nor  purchasable. 
But  the  citizens  have  carried  matters  too  far, 
says  Mr.  J.  O.  Curwood,  in  the  November 
Reader,  They  have  chosen  splendid  citizens 
to  superintend  works  of  which  they  have 
absolutely  no  technical  knowledge.  The 
man,  rather  than  his  particular  ability,  has 
been  magnified.  This  difficulty  they  will 
overcome,  doubtless.  Their  street-car  service 
is  respectable,  their  buildings  substantial, 
their  streets  serviceable,  and  their  theater 
modern  in  every  way,  seating  800  people, 
and  paying  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
All  plays  are  under  the  censorship  of  the 
city,  and  some  expect  that  the  day  will  soon 
dawn  when  the  towns  will  be  taxless,  while 
others  go  further  and  declare  their  belief  in 
a  future  which  will  see  the  citizens  receiv- 
ing dividends! 

The  net  profit  of  Port  Arthur's  street 


railway  during  the  last  four  years  equals 
one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  road.  From 
its  beginning  it  has  netted  the  city  a  total 
profit  of  $90,898.38,  and  its  franchise  is  es- 
timated at  $1,000,000, — for  a  nine-mile  rail- 
way! All  that  the  "  Twin  Cities  "  have  ac- 
complished was  not  won  without  molestation 
from  corporation  "  pirates,"  who  foresaw 
wisely  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Tele- 
phone tolls  are  $12  a  year  for  residence 
'phones  and  $24  a  year  for  commercial  ser- 
vice. These  charges  earn  money  for  the 
city,  Fort  William's  profits  for  four  years  be- 
ing $3,525,  and  Port  Arthur's  $5,239.  The 
writer  attributes  the  remarkable  success  of 
these  towns  to  the  direct  and  personal  inter- 
est of  their  citizens,  who  feel  that  in  every 
public  undertaking  they  arc  working  for 
themselves.  Fort  William  is  now  expending 
$350,000  on  a  gravity  system  of  water  sup- 
ply, which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
cheapest  in  America  when  completed. 

In  these  remote  little  centers  of  popula- 
tion, destined,  as  the  writer  believes,  to  be 
the  doorways  of  Greater  Canada,  municipal 
ownership  has  reached  its  greatest  develop- 
ment on  the  American  continent,  and  has 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  "city-owned 
cities"  in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  Amer- 
ican history. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FUEL  WASTE. 


QERTAIN  portions  of  Mr.  Cochrane's 
paper  in  the  September  Review  en- 
titled "  How  Long  Wai  Our  Coal  Supply 
Last?"  have  apparently  stimulated  interest 
in  the  fuel  problem,  especially  among  engi- 
neers. Mr.  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  a  coal'expert 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  writing  to  the  Black  Dia- 
mond, of  Chicago,  says: 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  best  engineering  tal- 
ent of  the  Vorld  has  devoted  its  time  and 
thought  to  reducing  the  waste  of  fuel  in  gen- 
erating steam  and  to  developing  the  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  steam  in  the  engine. 

That  this  work  has  been  in  a  large  measure 
successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about  five 
times  as  much  work  is  done  now  with  a  like 
amount  of  coal  as  was  done  fifty  years  ago. 
The  pounds  of  steam  used  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour  have  been  actually  brought 
down  from  thirty-three  and  over  in  the  simple 
non-condensing  engine  to  as  low  as  twelve  in 
the  compound-condensing  engine.  The  New- 
cbmen  engine  took  twenty-six  and  six-tenths 
pounds  per  horsepower,  while  a  modem,  up-to- 
date  plant  will  not  take  over  one  and  five-tenths 
pounds,  or,  on  tests,  even  less. 


This  writer  believes  that  not  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  coal  seams  are  now  left 
uncjerground  as  a  permanent  loss.  How- 
ever, in  estimates  of  unmined  coal  allowance 
is  always  made  for  this  loss. 

As  to  the  waste  of  energy  in  the  ordinary 
steam  boiler,  Mr.  Wadleigh  believes  that  it 
will  average  not  more  than  40  per  cent. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  boiler  efficien- 
cies, on  recorded  tests,  have  readied  86  per 
cent.  The  main  loss  is  not  in  the  burning 
of  the  coal,  but  in  the  transmission  of  the 
steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  point  where  it 
performs  its  work. 

IVlr.  Wadleigh  maintains,  in  conclusion, 
that  a  great  waste  of  coal  might  be  saved  by 
improved  methods  of  firing  and  stoking. 
Firemen  should  have  instruction. 

Improved  furnaces  will  not  show  results  un- 
less properly  handled.  You  must  train  your 
men  to  use  them  intelligently.  The  average  fire- 
man knows  nothing  about  combustion  and  is 
told  very  little.  He  is  very  poorly  paid,  consid- 
ering the  importance  of  his  work. 
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DEATH  AND  DISABILITY    ROLL  OF  OUR  RAILWAY 

EMPLOYEES. 


TPERRIBLE  is  the  indictment  against  the 
inhumanity  of  our  railroad  service  fur- 
nished in  the  death  and  disability  roll  of  its 
employees.  Railroad  officials  admit  that 
many  of  these  casualties  are  unnecessary,  but 
the  indifference  of  the  press  and  public  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  slaughter  for  many 
years,  has  developed  an  almost  general  belief 
that  it  is  their  vested  right  to  maim  and  kill 
those  who  care  for  the  transportation  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  Forceful  legislation  is 
needed  to  give  them  an  enlarged  perspective, 
and  to  impress  on  them  the  enormity,  the 
brutality,  of  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

Owing  to  the  isolated  nature  of  these 
casualties  they  pass  unnoticed  by  the  general 
reader,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  are  simply 
appalling.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1906,  3807  railroad  employees  were  killed 
and  55,254  injured,  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  G)mpared  with  the 
fatalities  of  any  great  battle,  our  industrial 
slaughter  completely  overshadows  it.  These 
injuries  and  deaths  arise  from  many  causes, 
of  which  practical  railway  employees  are 
fully  cognizant. 

The  track  is  the  first  important  feature 
that  is  neglected.  The  loopound  rail  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  ties  of  an 
ancient  standard.  Engines,  cars  and  train 
tons  have  increased  almost  double  since  the 
rails  and  ties  aforementioned  were  adopted, 
and  the  speed  of  our  "  limiteds  "  has  been 
greatly  accelerated,  with  few  additional 
precautions  for  safety.  On  one  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  roads  there  have  been  twenty- 
five  serious  wrecks  since  January  i,  1907, 
and  these  have  been  attributed  to  over- 
worked crews  and  defective  equipment  in 
rolling  stock  or  track. 

"  The  open  statement  was  made,"  says 
Mr.  D.  L.  Cease,  editor  of  The  Railroad 
Trainmen's  Journal,  in  Charities  and  The 
Commons  for  December,  "  that  the  heaviest 
tourist  business  in  the  United  States  is  being 
done  over  a  track  that  is  absolutely  rotten, 
that  spikes-  may  be  pulled  out  by  the  fingers, 
and  that  ties  are  so  far  gone  that  tie  plates 
are  buried  in  them  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  more.** 

Track  maintenance  appears  to  be  a  lost 
art.  Inspectors  who  do  not  inspect  are 
many,  and  the  section  foreman  on  some 
roads  has  no  longer  the  right  to  condemn 


defective  ties.  Miles  of  track  are  patrolled 
by  a  foreman  and  one  man,  and  many  more 
miles  are  left  without  supervision  of  any 
kind,  at  a  period  when  the.  heaviest  freight 
and  passenger  business  the  country  has  ever 
known  is  being  recorded.  The  tracks  are 
the  same  to-day  as  they  were  when  equip- 
ment was  lighter  and  speed  less.  In  addi- 
tion, steel  rails,  it  has  been  asserted,  are  fre- 
quently defective  when  laid.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  this  calamitous  situation? 

As  long  as  the  death  and  disability  list  was 
more  closely  confined  to  the  railway  employees, 
the  public  did  not  give  much  heed  to  the  dangers 
of  the  service.  But  contempt  for  danger  as  it 
applied  to  the  employees  has  been  lost  by  the 
gradual  creeping  in  of  greater  danger  to  the  pas- 
senger. He  is  commencing  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  it. 

Government  interference  promises  to  be 
the  only  solution.  Moreover,  rules  and 
practices  in  train  operation  are  faulty  and 
confusing,  and  there  are  not  sufficient  em- 
ployees to  properly  inspect  engines,  cars,  and 
track.  Railroad  economy  has  been  reduced 
to  a  dangerous  science.  Freight  trains  are 
notoriously  short-handed.  Sometimes  there 
are  but  two  men  to  a  freight  train  almost  a 
mile  in  length,  one  to  do  the  work,  and  the 
other  to  hold  the  flag.  How  can  efficient 
service  be  rendered  under  these  circum- 
stances? Again,  men.  are  started  out  on 
long  trips  that  will  consume  twenty-four 
hours  or  more.  Neurologists  declare  that 
such  practices  tend' to  brain  strain,  epilepsy, 
and  ner/ous  prostration. 

.European  railroads  employ  three  times  as 
many  men  as  our  own  roads,  and  they  are 
reasonably  safe.  In  this  country,  increased 
cost  of  operation  invariably  leads  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  operating  force.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  financial  system,  that  looks  for 
dividends  first,  that  has  led  to  these  results, 
and  some  of  the  money  that  has  come  to  the 
railroads,  as  the  reward  of  their  greed  and 
the  price  of  human  life  and  suffering,  they 
should  be  compelled  to  expend  in  the  instal- 
lation of  a  block-signal  system,  the  employ- 
ment of  more  men  for  engine  and  train  ser- 
vice, for  track  and  equipment  inspection^ 
and  in  the  retention  of  practical  men.  If 
this  were  done,  much  good  would  be  ac- 
complished and  sacrifice  averted.  To  such 
ends  the  people  should  address  themselves. 
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WHEN  MISSOURI   OWNED  THE  RAILWAYS. 

A  BOUT  forty  years  ago  the  State  of  Mis-       In  1861,  the  results  of  ten  years'  policy  of 

^^    souri  tried  its  hand  at  railroad  owner-  State  aid  to  the  roads  showed  as  follows: 

ship  and  found  the  experiment  costly.    The  Pacific  Railroad $7,000,000. 

J^i  u      ^  <^, ;  ^x^  r.,^      T«k^  r^^  Southwest    Branch 4,500,000 

net  loss  was  about  $15,000,000.      1  he  UOV-  iron   Mountain 3,501,000 

ernor  was  the  manager,  establishing  rates,  ^a*J?^*c^u"ntr;:::::;::::.':.'::;.':;::::     Toolooo 

running  trains,  maintaining  tracks,  and  even  North  Missouri! V.\\'.'.\'.\V.V.'.\\V.'.\V.\  4,35o;ooo 

adding   betterments   to   the   property.     He  xotai $20,701,000 

kept  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  led-  Nq^  one  of  these  roads  was  complete.  Fol- 
ger.  Nevertheless,  he  reported  to  the  Legis-  lowing  the  war,  in  response  to  popular  sen- 
lature  that  "the  paramount  want  was  com-  ^ment  for  a  railroad  across  the  State,  these 
pleted  railroads.  Hence  the  State  disposed  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the  latter, 
of  its  railroads,  retaining  its  power  to  regu-  Only  the  Southwest  Branch,  now  a  part  of 
late.  An  account  of  the  undertakmg  is  given  ^he  main  stem  of  the  Trisco  system,  was 
by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Stevens  in  Appleton's  operated  by  the  State,  under  Gen.  Clinton 
Magazine  for  January.  B.  Fisk,  for  about  six  months,  with  an  en- 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  2000  steamboats  tjrely  creditable  showing.  It  was  then 
at  the  St.  Louis  docks,  Missouri  was  slow  tu^ed  over  to  a  company  which  guaranteed 
to  buUd  railroads,  and  not  until  185 1  was  extension.  Although  all  the  other  roads  vir- 
thc  first  railroad  out  of  St.  Louis  con-  tually  belonged  to  the  State  by  virtue  of  long 
structed.  Prior  to  the  Civd  War  railroad  existing  default  on  the  bonds  which  the  State 
charters  enabled  the  earners  to  fix  their  own  had  issued  to  aid  construction,  not  even  a 
freight  and  passenger  tolls,  but  this  was  minority  sentiment  favored  the  suggestion 
changed  by  legislation  after  1865.  State  aid  that  they  should  be  operated  by  the  State, 
began  in  1851.  Bills  were  passed  authoriz-  Eventually  the  roads  were  foreclosed  and 
ing  State  bond  issues  to  guarantee  railroad  sold  to  companies  who  undertook  to  guaran- 
construction,  the  condition  being  that  each  ^ee  their  completion,  subject  to  the  right  of 
railroad  had  to  put  up  $50,000  of  its  own  the  State  to  regulate  freight  and  passenger 
bonds  for  each  grant  of  $50,000  bonds  by  charges.  To  the  wisdom  of  Governor 
the  State.  In  1855  the  free  trial  of  this  pol-  Fletcher  must  this  reservation  be  attributed, 
icy  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  State  had  and  he  also  endeavored  to  make  the  State  a 
authorized  the  issue  of  $9,000,000  of  bonds,  sharer  in  the  profits  of  the  roads,  but  the 
that  the  building  of  the  roads  was  progress-  Legislature  ignored  his  suggestion.  In  1865. 
ing  slowly,  that  the  cost  was  twice  or  thnce  ^hen  the  Fletcher  administration  entered 
the  original  estimates,  and  that  the  bonds  upon  the  solution  of  Missouri's  railroad 
were  below  par  and  seUing  at  a  discount.  problem,  there  were  826  miles  of  road  in  the 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  after  this  State.  In  1868,  when  the -last  foreclosure 
unfavorable  showing,  the  railroad  companies  and  sale  were  completed,  there  were  1394 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  additional  miles.  These  roads  are  to-day  the  main 
$10,000,000  in  bonds,  this  time  putting  up  stems  of  7000  miles  of  railroad,  valued  at 
$1  of  their  own  money  to  $2  of  the  State's.  $350,000,000,  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  NAVIGABLE  WATERS. 


D  IVER  and  harbor  improvement  is  reach- 
ing a  critical  stage  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  sections  public  agitation  has 
bfcen  started  in  aid  of  the  internal  waterway 
movement,  and  last  month  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  met  at  Wash- 
ington to  impress  on  our  Washington  Legis- 
lators the  urgent  necessity  for  more  liberal 
appropriations  for  waterway  improvement. 
Commercial  and  non-commercial  advocates 
alike  arc  interested  in  this  project.    Water 


routes  at  one  time  were  the  only  commercial 
highways  of  the  nation.  The  railway's  ad- 
vent altered  this,  however,  and  the  Civil 
War  had  much  to  do  with  the  abandonment 
of  canals  in  the  North,  through  forcing  it  to 
extend  its  railroads  to  move  the  crops  to  the 
Eastern  seaboard  instead  of  by  the  usual 
route  down  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Before  the  war  our  Western  rivers  had 
been  snag-infested  and  bar-obstructed,  and 
after  the  struggle  they  were  in  worse  condi- 
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tion.  Railway  rates  were  lower  than  steam- 
boat rates  had  been.  Extravagance  had  de- 
parted, and  there  was  no  longer  any  induce- 
ment to  keep  steamboats  in  operation.  The 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  blocked  by 
bars,  while  New  York  was  open  to  deep  and 
cheap-carrying  steamships.  Hence,  river 
trade  fell  away  and  lagging  Government  im- 
provement was  never  sufficient  to  produce  a 
channel  to  offset  these  handicaps.  So,  writes 
Mr.  John  L.  Mathews,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  December. 

In  a  region  extending  from  the  Alleghen- 
ies  to  the  Rockies,  in  which  there  are  20,000 
miles  of  river  navigable,  or  susceptible  of 
navigation,  there  is  but  one  profitable  and 
significant  ftiovement  of  cargo, — that  of  coal 
from  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans.  With  the 
railroads  unable  to  do  the  work  imposed  on 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  tremendous  in- 
dustrial activity  and  commercial  expansion  of 
the  country,  the  river  problem  is  given  a  new 
stimulus.  The  section  particularly  affected 
by  this  transportation  shortcoming  is  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions it  can  neither  get  its  products  to  sea- 
board at  reasonable  rates,  consistent  with 
speedy  carriage,  nor  obtain  from  seaboard 
imports  which  are  necessary. 

Pittsburg,  notable  for  its  coal,  iron,  and 
steel  tonnage;  Chicago,  the  principal  depot 
of  the  lakes,  a  manufacturing  city  of  high 
rank,  and  the  greatest  railway  aggregating 
center  in  the  World;  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  the  chief  flouring  cities  of  the  nation 
and  the  collecting  and  distributing  foci  for 
the  North  and  for  the  newer  Canada;  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and  Sioux  City, 
the  hoppers  for  the  grain  harvest  of  the  West 
and  Northwest ;  and  St.  Louis,  a  progressive 
city  of  large  and  growing  manufacturing 
interests  and  a  jobbing  center  of  national 
importance,  are  the  chief  cities  into  which 
pours  the  golden  flood  from  our  harvest 
fields;  coal  from  our  mines;  iron  and  steel 
from  our  foundries,  endless  loads  of  manu- 
factured and  natural  food  products, — to  stag- 
nate in  congested  freight  yards;  for  so  over- 
burdened are  the  railroads  a  loaded  car 
moves  now  but  an  average  of  twenty-five 
mQes  a  day. 

Each  of  these  dties  lies  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Mississippi  sys- 
tem. It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  for  the  peo- 
ple, in  view  of  the  circumstances  aforemen- 
tioned, to  demand  the  transformation  of 
these  great  arteries  into  proper  traffic  high- 
ways.   There  has  never  been  a  department 


provided  to  supervise  river  or  harbor  con- 
struction work,  and  this  has  been  responsible 
in  large  measure  for  the  non-utilization  of 
our  navigable  waters.  Military  engineers 
have  been  requested  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction along  these  lines  in  recent  years; 
but  this  practice  of  employing  civic  appro- 
priations for  commercial  purposes  under  the 
control  of  military  direction,  says  the  writer, 
**  is  really  the  fundamental  fault."  By 
training  and  inclination  West  Pointers  have 
no  leaning  toward  trade  and  no  experience 
in  business,  and  are  unfitted  for  work  of  this 
kind.  The  result  has  been  to  establish  a 
mode  rather  than  a  system  of  procedure, 
through  the  eo-operation  between  the  War 
Department  and  Congress.  Reports  from 
hiilitary  engineers  on  trade  conditions  never 
consider  the  real  problems  of  the  river  val- 
ley, and  are  "  rough  guesses."  Consequently, 
Congressional  appropriations  are  ever  inad- 
equate. 

From  this  mode  of  procedure  we  had  ( i ) 
no  large  outlook  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
consequently  no  connection  between  any  tw^o 
projects;  and  (2)  no  one  whose  business  it 
is  to  enter  into  and  carry  out  projects  for 
waterway  development,  or  who  is  certain  of 
money  to  do  so.  The  Roosevelt  Waterways 
Commission  is  a  remedy  for  the  first,  and, 
for  the  second,  the  slackwatering  plan  for 
the  Ohio,  adopted  by  Congress  in  1875  on 
the  reports  of  Majors  Merrill  and  Weitzel. 
Although  their  recommendations  were  ap- 
proved, and  four  years  were  estimated  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  outlined,  it  has 
not  been  completed  to  date,  nor  probably 
will  be  in  the  next  twenty  years  if  the  meth- 
ods herein  are  not  changed.  "  At  present," 
says  this  writer,  "  the  Ohio  has  been  sur- 
veyed for  a  nine-foot  slackwater  channel  and 
it  IS  estimated  that  $63,000  will  be  needed 
to  complete  it  to  Cairo;  but  at  the  present 
rate  of  operations  it  will  require  about  150 
years  to  attain  that  end." 

The  Chicago  trunk  line,  which  formerly 
earned  $300,000  a  year  in  tolls,  now  lies 
idle,  a  shallow  canal,  outgrown  by  trade, 
connecting  the  Illinois  with  Lake  Michigan. 
The  Illinois  has  seven  feet  of  water,  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  St.  Louis  five  or  six.  Chicago 
is  advancing  its  drainage  canal  toward  Lake 
Jollet,  having  spent  $50,000,000  to  carry  and 
deepen  this  waterway  twenty-two  feet  to 
the  Illinois,  and  leaving  but  $28,000,000  for 
Congress  to  spend  to  carry  it  to  St.  Louis 
with  a  fourteen-foot  depth,'  which  the  latter 
abstains  from  doing.    An  expert  commission 
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in  1884  ^oot  hold  of  the  lower  Missouri 
problem  and  established  that  it  could  be 
made  to  carry  a  six-foot  channel  from 
Omaha  and,  probably,  from  Sioux  City  to 
its  mouth,  even  at  low  water.  After  doing 
this  and  opening  the  river  to  six-foot  boats 
for  275  miles  from  its  mouth  it  was  abol- 
ished. 

Similarly  did  Congress  fail  to  back  lip  the 
report  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
which  demonstrated  that  by  means  of  revet- 
ment and  contraction  a  ten-foot  channel 
from  Cairo  to  the  sea,  permanent  and  safe, 
could  be  kept  open  all  the  year  around.  Not 
until  St.  Louis  is  made  the  hejd  of  the  river 
trunk  will  the  river  below  or  above  Cairo 
attain  the  trade  it  should  carry,  or  the  Chi- 
cago route,  the  Upper  Mississippi  or  the 
Missouri  begin  to  carry  the  trade  to  which 
each  is  entitled.  Our  river  system  is  con- 
fusion and— chaos.  This  condition  implies 
an  enormous  economic  waste. 


Slackwatering  a  river  produces  a  large 
electric  power.  By  selling  this  power  money 
can  be  procured  for  river  improvements. 
Congress  faces  this  discovery  to-day,  but  fe 
too  overworked  to  deal  with  it  What  we 
need,  therefore,  says  this  writer,  is  a  trained 
body  to  consider  our  waterway  problem  and 
plan  for  its  systematic  development,  a  body 
like  that  suggested  by  the  Cullom-Brccken- 
ridge  bill  of  twenty  years  ago.  Add  to  this 
a  department  of  utilization  to  acquaint  rivcr- 
mcn  and  merchants,  says  he,  in  the  use  of 
shallow  and  deep  draft  streams,  and,  in  time, 
we  shall  have  deep  water  in  all  our  seaboard 
harbors  and  rivers,  fourteen  feet  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  nine  feet  tp  Pittsburg, 
six  to  Minneapolis,  and  six  to  Sioux  City, 
and  a  swiftly  evolving,  comprehensive,  natu- 
ral system  of  routes,  alive  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end;  with  fleets  of  barges  driven 
cheaply,  and  without  undue  risk,  by  econom- 
ically designed  power-boats. 


A  GERMAN  ECONOMIST  ON  OUR  FINANCIAL  CRISIS. 


PROFESSOR  LEXIS,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent of  German  economists,  makes  the 
American  banking  and  currency  crisis  the  oc- 
casion of  an  article  in  the  IVoche  (Berlin,) 
in  which  he  deals  with  it  as  part  of  a  world- 
wide phenomenon  which  was  manifested  in 
its  greatest  intensity  in  this  country.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  like  other  authorities  of 
corresponding  rank  in  France  and  England, 
Professor  Lexis  discusses  the  developments 
that  have  taken  place  as  a  result  of  strictly 
economic  causes,  apparently  ascribing  no  im- 
portance to  the  political  factors, — such  as  the 
course  of  President  Roosevelt,  whose  name  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  article, — to  which 
some  of  our  journalists  are  fond  of  ascribing 
the  catastrophe.  Coming  to  the  analysis  of 
the  New  York  crisis,  Professor  Lexis  says: 

The  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  money  stringency  of  the  past  twelvemonth, 
in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  based,  in  the 
last  analysis,  upon  a  relative  scarcity,  not  of 
ready  money,  but  of  money-capital,  which  is,  in 
the  main,  represented  otherwise  than  by  ready 
money.  A  draft,  for  example,  that  a  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  has  drawn,  based  upon  a  sale 
of  goods,  truly  represents  money-capital,  even 
if  its  amount  has  not  been  transformed,  through 
the  process  of  discounting  and  endorsements, 
into  a  bank  deposit.  The  stringency  arose 
simply  from  the  circumstance  that  the  demand 
for  money-capital  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  creation  of  such  capital,  which  can  really  be 
created  only  by  a  surplus  of  income.    That  in- 


creased demand  was  occasioned  partly  by  the 
swift  expansion  of  production,  but  partly  also 
by  the  gigantic  speculations  in  stocks  and  com- 
modities. Momentarily  the  exigency  was  met 
by  drawing  upon  the  future,  without  a  real  foun- 
dation. It,  for  instance,  uncovered  bank  notes 
are  loaned  on  hypothecated  securities,  no  new 
capital  is  formed  thereby,  but  the  price  of  ma- 
terials and  means  of  production  and  the  rate  of 
wages  are  raised  by  this  artificial  increase  of 
purchasing  power.  Through  this  and  the  simul- 
taneous increase  of  the  rate  of  interest,  the  ex- 
aggerated expectations  of  profit  from  the  newly 
invested  capital  are  disappointed,  the  economic 
advance  comes  to  a  standstill,  and,  generally, 
the  crisis  then  first  assumes  the  shape  on  'change 
of  a  sudden  fall  of  speculative  stocks. 

Tracing  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  from  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
catastrophe,  this  writer  says: 

The  railroads  made  increasing  demands  which 
were  not  satisfied;  they  turned  toward  Europe. 
The  consequent  outflow  of  money  from  there 
was  stemmed  in  1906  by  the  action  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  German  Reichsbank  in  rais- 
ing the  rate  of  discount ;  the  railroads  continued, 
however,  to  solicit  gold  upon  hard  conditions, 
and  it  appears,  furthermore,  that  they  placed 
great  quantities  of  their  notes  with  the  Ameri- 
can trust  companies.  In  the  meantime  a  daring 
game  with  railway  stocks  held  sway  on  the  New 
York  'Change,  culminating  in  a  crash  in  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  1907.  This  crisis  reacted  severely 
upon  the  Berlin  bourse  also.  In  Germany  the 
industrial  development  had  likewise  been  ex- 
traordinarily auspicious  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  here,  too,  with  the  close  of  the  year 
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1905,  a  disparity  became  apparent  between  the 
demand  for  and  the  creation  of  capital,  evi- 
dcfnced  by  the  6  per  cent,  rate  of  discount  of  the 
Reichsbank.  Industrial  conditions  continued,  it 
is  true,  entirely  satisfactory  throughout  1906; 
yet  a  vague  feeling  grew  more  and  more  wide- 
spread that  the  meridian  had  been  passed.  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  high  rate  of  interest 
prices  of  securities  began  to  decline  very  mark- 
edly from  the  opening  of  the  year  1907.  Owing 
to  the  New  York  crisis  this  retrograde  move- 
ment was  changed  into  a  sudden  fall  on  the 
14th  of  March,  and  since  then  a  depression, 
with  a  greater  or  less  money  stringency,  has 
continued  in  which  the  prices  of  all  securities 
have  come  within  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
critical  situation  of  1901.    The  condition  of  the 


banks  has  deteriorated  through  the  depreciation 
of  their  assets;  industrial  activity  has,  on  the 
whole,  not  been  impaired,  but  fears  are  enter- 
tained of  a  future  decline  of  orders.  The  check 
upon  speculation  by  the  withdrawal  of  credit  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  cannot  fail  to  have  a  salu- 
tory  effect  through  promoting  a  restoration  of 
normal  conditions  in  regard  to  capital ;  and  they 
likewise  appear,  fortunately,  to  have  kept  aloof 
from  co-operating  to  satisfy  the  American  money 
exigency. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  concludes  Professor 
Lexis,  that  the  latest  American  crisis,  which 
occurred  on  the  19th  of  October,  exerted  no 
material  influence  upon  the  Berlin  bourse. 


HAVE  WE  BEEN  UNFAIR  TO  GERMAN  COMMERCE? 


/^ERMAN  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the 
^^  newspaper  press  and  the  more  delib- 
erate monthly  and  weekly  periodicals  of  the 
Kaiser's  empire,  on  the  commercial  relations 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
indicates  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  what 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  American  "  un- 
fairness." The  Germans  are  insisting  that 
"In  making  a  bargain  the  fault  of  (the 
Americans  as  well  as)  the  Dutch,  is  giving 
too  little  and  asking  too  much." 

A  representative  article  expressing  this  opin- 
ion is  contributed  to  the  Deutsche  Vorkamp- 
fer,  the  monthly  published  in  New  York 
City  "  devoted  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
United  States  an4  Germany,"  by  Dr.  Lud- 
wig  Max  Goldbcrger,  Privy  Councilor  and 
member  of  the  Imperial  Commission  for 
Commercial  Treaties,  and  author  of  the  now 
celebrated  work,  "The  Land  of  Unlimited 
Possibilities."  Dr.  Goldberger  reviews  in  de- 
tail the  history  of  the  various  agreements  and 
compromises  between  Germany  and  this 
country  which  have  marked  the  trade  rela- 
tions of  the  two  peoples  during  the  past  year. 
This  history  has  been  recounted  and  com- 
mented upon  a  number  of  times  in  this 
Review. 

"  Through  it  all,"  says  Dr.  Goldberger, 
"  a  cheerful  and  persistent  determination  to 
maintain  the  friendly  character  of  the  Ger- 
man-American relations  was  exhibited  by  the 
German  Government  and  people."  This  at- 
titude, the  German  writer  asserts,  has  not 
been  maintained  by  the  other  side  to  the 
bargain.  He  boldly  asserts:  "  It  is  high  time 
to  abolish  the  one-sidedness  in  German- 
American  relations  that  has  heretofore  pre- 
vailed." 


There  is  little  fairness  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things.  The  new  compact  on  which  both 
parties  agreed,  does  no  more  than  lessen  the 
tension.  This  was  the  view  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Commission  who  had  the 
courage  to  announce  their  conversion  to  it  in 
their  own  country.  Their  example  should  spur 
on  the  leading  persons  and  corporations  through- 
out the  whole  wide  realm  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  upon  the  path  of  fairness.  It  can  only 
be  to  the  credit  and  the  honor  of  the  American 
nation,  if  it  pursues  a  course  upon  which  the 
confidence  of  the  friendly  German  nation  can 
follow  it.  The  advantages,  in  regard  to  tariff, 
which  the  German-American  agreement  secures 
to  us,  are  trifling.  The  sum  which  is  thus  saved 
by  Germany  on  her  exports  to  America  each 
year,  according  to  American  statistics,  is  $208,- 
168.  The  advantages  which  our  lower  tariff  on 
imports  from  America  insures  to  that  country 
result  in  tjie  saving  of  $6,664,000  annually.  Of 
American  imports  into  Germany  96.7  per  cent, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  new  agreement  are  free 
of  duty  or  are  favored  by  the  imposition  of  the 
very  lowest  tariff.  Only  14  per  cent  of  the 
German  exports  to  America  are  allowed  to  par- 
take of  the  concessions  granted  by  the  agree- 
ment of  1906. 

It  is  only  by  considering  the  number  of 
German  concessions  to  America,  this  writer 
continues,  that  the  disproportion  between  the 
mutual  concessions  of  the  two  countries  can 
be  comprehended. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  those  in  America 
who  are  averse  to  the  agreement  and  oppose  any 
commercial  compact  with  Germany  can,  even  on 
the  ground  of  the  present  one-sided  arrange- 
ment, find  occasion  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  American  people,  as  if  under  the  latest  agree- 
ment advantages  had  been  secured  by  Germany 
which  the  members  of  the  North  Commission 
had  failed  to  detect,  and  would  have  been  un- 
willing to  concede.  Even  under  the  influence  of 
these  prejudiced  representatives  and  falsifica- 
tions, however,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  fair- 
ness for  Germany.  The  benefit  of  the  new 
agreement  to  Germany  docs  not  lie  in  the  de- 
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TTiir  machinery  icr  &.c  zi'yjszrz^nt  cr  bii^s-  rr^rrro  rrar  ser.i  ro  &,c  rr^istrar  of  boards  of 
trial  di>p-*es,  and  prefer t.  It  poisfr'e,  a  conciliation  and  investigation  an  application 
xecurrmce  of  stnkes  and  lockouts  in  connec-  for  the  app<.intnient  of  such  a  board.  That 
tion  with  mines  and  public  utility  ind'xstnes  otHcial  at  once  brines  this  request  to  the  atten- 
M    _  1-,^  5uch  an  adjustment  had  been    tion  of  the  Minister  of  Labor.     TTie  apph'- 

cation  must  contain   (i)   the  parties  to  the 
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dispute;  (2)  its  nature  and  cause*  and  the 
claims  and  demands  to  which  exception  is 
taken  by  either  party;  (3)  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  affected 
(because  ten  employees  must  be  affected  in 
order  to  give  the  board  jurisdiction) ;  and 
(4)  the  efforts  made  toward  adjustment. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
statutory  declaration  that  failing  an  adjust- 
ment, or  reference,  a  lockout  or  strike  will 
be  declared,  and  that  the  necessary  authority 
for  that  purpose  has  been  obtained.  A  copy 
of  the  application  must  be  sent  to  the  other 
party  coincident  with  its  transmission  to  the 
registrar,  and  the  other  party  must  prepare 
a  reply  and  serve  a  copy  on  the  applicant  in 
like  manner. 

Within  fifteen  days  of  receipt  of  applica- 
tion the  Minister  appoints  the  board,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  to  which  are  added 
two  others,  chosen,  respectively,  by  the  em- 
ployer and  employees.  These  two  select  a 
third,  v.'ho  acts  as  chairman,  and  failing  to 
do  so  within  five  days  the  Minister  appoints 
him.  The  board  is  sworn,  equipped  with  all 
necessary  assistance,  and  when  constituted  is 
invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a  court  of 
justice.  The  proceedings  may  be  public  or 
private,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and 
competent  experts  or  assessors  may  be  en- 
gaged by  the  board.  The  parties  to  the 
dispute  may  be  represented  each  by  three,  or 
less,  persons,  or  by  counsel  with  the  consent 
of  the  board.  During  the  conference  the 
board  may  do  whatever  it  deems  proper  to 
induce  a  settlement,  and  may  dismiss  any 
matter  which  it  considers  frivolous  or  trivial. 


"If  a  settlement  is  effected,  a  memor- 
andum of  the  terms  is  drawn  up,"  says  Mr.  > 
John  King,  K.  C,  in  the  Green  Bag  for 
December,  "  by  the  board  and  signed  by  the 
parties,  and  shall,  if  so  agreed,  be  binding  as 
if  made  a  recommendation  of  the  board  under 
the  act."  A  copy  of  the  memorandum  with 
the  report  is  then  forwarded  to  the  Minister. 
If  a  settlement  is  not  reached,  the  board  re- 
ports fully  to  the  Minister  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, findings,  recommendations,  etc. 
Although  the*board*s  findings  are  not  per  se 
binding,  by  mutual  agreement  the  award  may 
be  made  a  rule  of  court  and  binding  as  if 
made  pursuant  to  a  reference  to  arbitration 
on  the  order  of  a  court  of  record. 

The  first  board  established  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Western  Coal  Operators' 
Association  in  British  Columbia,  and  affected 
between  3000  and  4000  employees.  An 
effective  settlement  for  two  years  was 
reached.  Another  was  between  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  its  machinists,  when  all 
disputed  points  were  adjusted.  Others  in- 
voking this  law  were  the  Cumberland  Rail- 
way, Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Halifax 
Longshoremen,  Intercolonial  Railway  of 
Halifax,  and  the  Montreal  Cotton  Com- 
pany. Several  important  mining  companies 
also  had  recourse  to  this  law. 

Although  in  force  only  seven  months, 
twenty-one  applications  have  been  received 
for  boards  of  conciliation  aad  investigation. 
Eleven  have  been  satisfactorily  ended,  three 
others  were  settled  without  a  board,  and  in 
the  others  the  proceedings  had  not  been  ter- 
minated at  the  time  of  writing. 


EUROPE'S  GUARANTEE  OF   NORWAY'S  NEUTRALITY. 


\^HEN  Norway  separated  from  Sweden, 
two  years  ago,  certain  international 
agreements  affecting  not  only  Norway  her- 
self, but  also  vitally  concerning  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  were  rendered  inef- 
fective. The  existence  of  one  of  these  agree- 
ments first  became  public  knowledge  when 
a  treaty  to  take  its  place  was  signed. 

With  regard  to  this  treaty,  concluded  be- 
between  the  four  great  powers,  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Rnssia,  with  a  view 
of  safeguarding  the  integrity  of  Norway, 
which  came  into  existence  only  two  years 
ago,  there  prevails  as  yet  some  confusion,  for 
the  text  of  the  treaty  has,  thus  for,  not  been 
published,  nor  has  any  reliable  account  of  its 


contents  appeared.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that  the  four  powers  mentioned  have  agreed 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  Norway.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  of  any  "  guarantee  " 
on  the  part  of  these  powers,  and  when  this 
point  is  brought  out,  authoritatively,  the  un- 
pleasant sentiment  which  has  manifested  it- 
self in  Sweden  on  account  of  the  agreement 
will  gradually  give  room  to  a  calmer  judg- 
ment. 

On  November  2  last  (October  20,  Rus- 
sian style),  two  treaties  were  signed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  the  For- 
eign Department  at  Christiana.  One  of 
these,  which  is  termed  a  "  declaration,"  and 
concerns  the  abrogation  of  a  treaty  of  No- 
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vcmbcr  21,  1855,  is  made  between  Norway, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  while  the  other, — 
a  treaty  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  Nor- 
way,— has  the  signatures  of  the  Norwegian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia 
and  Germany. 

The  treaty  of  November  21,  1855,  was  prin- 
cipally directed  against  Russia,  inasmuch  as  the 
Kmg  of  Sweden  and  Norway  agreed  not  to  per- 
mit the  cession  to  Russia  of  any  territory  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  two  cotflitries  aforesaid, 
nor  to  suffer  the  occupation  by  Russia  thereof. 
Furthermore,  this  trea^  provided,  that  if  Russia 
insisted  on  securing  any  of  the  several  priv- 
ileges mentioned  in  the  document,  the  King  of 
Sweden  should  notify  the  Queen  of  England  and 
the  Emperor  of  France  thereof,  in  order  to 
procure  from  the  latter  "  sufficient  naval  and 
military  forces  "  for  co-operation  with  the  King's 
own  forces  in  resisting  the  advances  or  claims 
of  Russia. 

This  treaty,  of  course,  became  invalid 
through  the  separation  between  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  it  could  have  been  annulled 
two  years  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  a  desire  in 
Norway,  and  also  in  England,  to  reaffirm,  in 
some  other  manner,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
agreement. 

The  prospect  of  Russia  acquiring  a  naval 
basis  on  the  coast  in  the  Far  North  has  always 
given  the  English  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
particulariy  during  the  last  few  decades.  Al- 
though the  British  apprehension  in  this  regard 
has  been  declared  without  foundation  in  Russian 
quarters,  yet  an  impartial  observer  will  readily 
infer  that  the  Russian  statesmen,  who  have 
brought  their  country's  domain  as  far  as  Port 
Arthur,  and  who  would  not  balk  at  the  idea  of 
seizing  Korea,  might  also  get  a  notion  of  ob- 
taining a  Russian  naval  station  on  the  Norwe- 
gian coast.  Such  plans,  ought,  however,  now  to 
have  been  abolished,  once  for  all,  through  the 
recognition,  even  by  Russia,  of  the  integrity  of 
Norway.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  if  Russia  could 
persuade  Norway  to  cede  a  harbor  "  in  pact "  for 
ninety-nine  years,  this  would  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  violation  of  Norway's  integrity,  but 
England  would  not  have  to  take  up  arms,  as  it 
would  have  been  obliged  to  do  under  the  treaty 
of  1855. 

Some  time  ago,  the  present  Norwegian 
Premier,  Mr.  Lovland,  at  that  time  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  that  there 
would  be  no  question  of  "  guaranteeing " 
Norway's  neutrality.  Such  a*"  guarantee  *' 
through  four  powers,  vnth  Sweden  excluded, 
would  undoubtedly  give  the  Swedes  a  good 
reason  to  feel  hurt,  since  the  "  guarantee " 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  safety  measure 
against  eventual  attack  from  Sweden's  side. 

The  insult  would  be  the  greater,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  dignified  and  peaceable  stand  taken 
by  Sweden  in  the  face  of  Norway's  insolent  at- 


titude at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
between  the  two  countries.  How  is  it,  anyway, 
that  the  two  powers  concerned  have  not  signed 
a  declaration  with  Sweden,  in  regard  to  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  former  treaty,  at  the  same  time 
they  did  so  with  Norway? 

The  Paris  Temps  contends  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  contemplated,  but  later  aban- 
doned, on  account  of  unreasonable  opposition 
in  Christiania.  The  Paris  paper  adds  that 
Norway,  in  its  inveterate  haughtiness,  in- 
sisted upon  some  security  which  would  look 
like  an  aflrontery  of  Sweden.  Instead  of 
bringing  the  stubborn  Norwegians  to  terms, 
however,  and  teaching  them  not  to  abuse  the 
patience  of  Europe  any  too  much,  the  powers 
gave  in  to  the  Norwegian  Government,  pre- 
sumably in  order  to  get  through  with  the 
affair  in  short  order. 

A  Representative  Swedish  View. 
The  Dagbladet,  of  Stockholm,  gives  in  a 
recent  issue  what  it  claims  to  be  a  summary 
of  the  text  of  the  integrity  treaty.  The 
declaration  made  in  the  latter,  according  to 
the  Swedish  journal,  contains  four  para- 
graphs. 

In  the  first,  Norway  agrees  not  to  cede  any 
territory;  in  the  second,  the  powers  agree  to 
assist  Norway  in  maintaining. its  integrity,  when 
threatened,  by  such  means  as  may  be  considered 
most  suitable;  paragraph  3  gives  Norway  the 
right  to  make  special  agreements  with  Sweden 
and  •  Denmark,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
its  integrity;  in  paragraph  4  is  stated  that  the 
treaty  is  valid  during  twenty  years,  and  shall 
be  considered  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  unless  any  party  to  the  treaty  has  de- 
clared, five  years  previously,  its  intention  of 
receding  from  the  agreement.  Renewal  may, 
however,  still  be  made  between  the  remaining 
parties. 

In  its  commentaries  on  the  text,  the»Stock- 
holm  journal  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  contains  no  insinuation  against 
Sweden,  nor  does  its  text,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, justify  the  suspicions  which  have  caused 
the  prevailing  anti-Norwegian  sentiment  in 
the  former  brother<ountry.  In  conclusion. 
It  suggests  that  the  text  of  the  treaty  might 
have  been  modulated  somewhat  just  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  outburst  of  that  same 
sentiment. 

When  one  considers  that  any  plans  or  desires 
orf  the  part  of  Germany  and  France,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  .which  ^ould  violate  the  integrity  of 
Norway,  are  out  of  the  question,  but  th^t  Eng- 
land has  an  interest  in  having  the  most  impor- 
tant stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1855  renewed 
through  another  measure  against  Russia,  the 
conclusion  must  be  that,  apart  from  Norway, 
the  London  government  has  been  eager  to  close 
the  new  treat  v. 
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TpHAT  Modernism  has  not  only  assailed 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  that  it  has 
also  tainted  the  ancient  faith  of  Judaism,  is 
the  opinion  advanced  by  M.  Paul  Bernard, 
who  writes  in  Etudes  (Paris).  At  the 
actual  moment,  the  two  great  historic  re- 
ligions of  the  world  are  in  the  throes  of 
combat  with  the  forces  of  scientific  unbelief, 
and  not  less  than  its  eldest  and  most  prolific 
combat  with  the  forces  of  scientific  unbelief. 

Mr.  Schwab,  in  his  work,  "  The  Spirit 
and  the  Letter,"  proceeds  the  same  authority, 
declares  that  the  Jew,  however  much  he 
may  cling  to  the  spirit  of  his  tradition,  no 
longer  practices  the  teaching  of  his  faith. 
He  still  teaches  his  children  that  religion 
forbids  them  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
yet  we  find  himself  and  his  children  work- 
ing on  the  most  solemn  of  the  feast-days  in 
their  calendar.  What  Jew  now  obeys  the 
injunction  of  the  Mosaic  Law  against  the 
eating  of  oysters?  Which  of  them  does  not 
smile  when,  in  praying  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  thinks  of  the 
strange  figure  a  modem  Jew  must  make  on 
the  steps  of  that  edifice?  If  we*  are  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  death  of  a  race,  at  least 
we  are  facing  the  close  of  an  historic  faith. 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Bernard,  all  mod- 
ern research  into  the  history  of  the  Jew 
goes  to  show  that,  down  the  long  course  of 
the  ages,  he  has  really  ever  been  the  con- 
cealed champion  of  unbelief  and  atheism,  and 
that  to-day,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  he  is 
imposing  his  intellectual  individuality  upon 
the  beliefs  of  mank'Tid.    Says  M.  Bernard: 

The  Jew  has  been  tAe  high-priest  of  unbelief; 
he  has  fostered  mental  revolt  to  further  his  own 
•  ends,  and  he  has  ever  sought  to  struggle  out  of 
his  Judaism,  even  as  he  strove  to  leave  his  Ghet- 
to, knowing  well  that  once  received  among  the 
XThristians,  he  would  soon  obtain  the  mastery 
V)vcr  them.  His  faith,  its  apparent  intensity,  and 
its  elaborate  rites,  were  only  instruments  used 
by  him  in  finding  the  way  out  of  slavery  and 
oppression.  Once  the  hour  of  civil  emancipa- 
tion sounded  for  him,  the  Jew  was  heard  of  no 
l(inger  as  a  man  of  learning  or  piety,  but  as  a 
'practical  ruler  of  men.  He  had  experienced  so 
mbn^  reverses,  had  seen  so  many  modes  of  life 
inl  his  peregrinations  throughout  the  world,  and 
!Jd  tried  so  many  shifts  in  order  to  subsist,  that 
nf  thing  was  so  new  to  him  that  he  could  not 
adapt  himself  to  its  exigencies.  In  proportion 
as  he  became  modernized,  he  lost  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  his  race,  threw  off  his  pious 
traditions,  laughed  at  his  sacred  books,  and 
foreswore  not  only  his  teachings,  but  also  his 
exalted  code  of  morality.  In  some  of  those 
capitals  in  which  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity 
still   survives,   the   Jew   is,  nevertheless,   to  be 


found  in  small  groups,  attached  to  his  faith  and 
its  traditions.  The  London  Jew,  for  example, 
is  at  the  present  moment  the  strongest  in  point 
of  orthodoxy  that  remains  in  the  worid,  the 
French  Jew  being  on  all  counts  the  least  tena- 
cious of  his  faith  or  its  observances. 

It  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  modern  Jew  is  to  be  judged.  Formerly 
it  was  the  light  of  his  life,  and  his  never- 
failing  hope.  To-day  he,  more  than  any 
other,  says,  in  effect,  M.  Bernard,  applies  to 
it  the  criteria  of  modern  scientific  discovery; 
he,  more  than  any  other,  is  disposed  to  mock 
at  its  mysteries.  Not  only  are  parents  and 
children  indifferent  to  its  teachings,  but 
even  the  abomination  has  penetrated  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  the  priests  of  the  ancient 
faith  of  Moses  are  wavering  in  their  beliefs. 
Last  year  a  conference  of  rabbis  convened  in 
Paris,  with  the  object  of  suggesting  remedies 
for  the  situation,  only  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating to  the  world  to  what  an  extent 
atheism  and  scientific  dogma  had  under- 
mined the  faith  of  the  majority  of  its 
members. 

Like  the  Modernist  who  assails  the  de- 
posit of  Catholic  faith,  the  modern  rabbi  in- 
clines to  belief  in  the  Symbolical,  leaving 
the  ritual  practices  and  doctrines  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They,  too,  have  pre- 
sented their  manifesto  to  their  high-priests 
in  which  they  allege  their  conviction  that 
religion,  like  everything  else,  must  follow 
Its  course  of  evolution.  In  every  respect 
their  Modernism  coincides  with  that  of  the 
pseudo-Catholic  Modernists,  and  may  be 
termed  a  mixture  of  Pantheism  and  Ra- 
tionalism. Nevertheless,  reformers  of  the 
Jewish  faith  have  sprung  up. 

While  the  Modernist  Jews  proscribe  both  Tal- 
mud and  Bible,  and  the  orthodox  Jews  are  heart 
and  soul  for  their  retention,  the  reform  party 
agree  with  the  former  to  sacrifice  the  Talmud, 
and  with  the  latter  to  preserve  the  Bible,  but 
with  such  restrictions^  attenuations  and  compro- 
mises that  the  principle  of  religion  is  almost 
wholly  threatened.  What  they  ask  is  a  mini- 
mum of  worship,  a  minimum  of  morality,  a 
minimum  of  do^ma.  Everything,  it  is  clear,  is 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ma- 
terial world, — thus,  the  sacrifice  of  the  day  of 
rest,  the  suppression  of  fasts,  liberty  of  choice 
IS  to  foods  and  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
circumcision.  As  for  dogma,  they  retain,  it  is 
true,  their  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  but  the 
Messianic  prophecies  are  to  be  understood  only 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  As  to  the 
moral  prescriptions,  they  are  to  be  reduced  to 
their  simplest  expression,  to  wit :  "  Do  unto 
others  as  thou  wouldst  be  done  by."  That  con- 
stitutes the  religion  of  the  Jewish  Modernist. 
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HOW  ANIMALS  ACT  DURING  EARTHQUAKES. 


TpHE  news  dispatches,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, announced  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  earthquake  at  Karatagh,  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  on  October  20,  all  the  dogs  of  the 
region  set  up  a  howling,  horses  stampeded, 
and  cattle  bellowed  with  fright.  This  re- 
port is  in  singular  confirmation  of  some  gen- 
eral principles  as  to  the  conduct  of  animals 
during  earthquakes  laid  down  in  an  article 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Dutch  review, 
Vragen  van  den  Dag. 

The  writer  of  this  article  reminds  us  of 
the  frequent  contention  that  some  animals 
are  able  to  feel  in  advance  certain  conditions 
of  the  weather  or  other  natural  phenomena,* 
and  that  they  are  thus,  in  this  respect,  better 
endowed  th^  man. 

Whether  this  power  has  been  lost  to  man  in 
the  process  of  civilization,  or  that  it  was  never 
*  possessed  by  him  at  all»  we  would  not  undertake 
to  affirm.  Although  animals  are  not  to  be  whol- 
ly regarded  as  weather  prophets,  still  by  a  close 
observation  of  their  behavior  under  particular 
circumstances  of  the -kind,  something  may  be 
gained  in  this  line  of  human  knowledge. 

In  connection  with  the  fearful  catastro- 
phies  of  recent  date  in  Italy,  California,  and 
elsewhere,  which,  like  so  many  others  of  like 
nature,  will  long  retain  a  hold  on  human 
memory,  attention  has  again  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  many  animals  give  intimations 
of  such  great  disturbances  in  advance  by 
certain  particular  and  often  unusual  con- 
duct. It  is  particularly  such  animals  as  have 
their  abode  under  ground  that  often  indicate, 
days  before  the  event,  that  something  un- 
usual in  nature  is  about  to  occur,  by  coming 
out  of  their  hiding  places  under  ground  into 
the  open. 

Aelian  mentions  that,  in  the  year  373  before 
Christ,  five  days  before  the  destruction  of 
Helike,  all  the  mice,  weasels,  snakes,  and  many 
other  like  creatures,  were  observed  going  in 
great  masses  alongr.the  roads  leading  from  that 
place.  Something  similar  was  noticed  also,  later, 
though  not  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  in  the 
case  mentioned  by  Aelian.  This  leaving  of  their 
subterranean  abodes  by  underground  creatures 
on  such  occasions  mi^ht  possibly  be  explained 
by  the  emission  of  various  malodorous  and  nox- 
ious gases  during^  these  disturbances  of  the 
earth. 

But  not  only  do  animals  living  under 
ground  furnish  indications  that  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  is  about  to  happen.  The 
larger  animals  on  the  surface,  such  as  cows, 
horses,  asses,  sheep,  and  many  birds,  even. 


seem  to  get  premonitions  of  particular  nat- 
ural phenomena  and  events. 

Thus  it  is  related  that  in  1805,  during  an 
earthquake,  the  cattle  at  Naples  and  its  neigh- 
borhood set  up  a  continuous  bellowing  some 
time  before  the  event,  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
support  themselves  more  firmly  by  planting  the 
forefeet  widely  apart ;  the  sheep  kept  up  a  con- 
tinuous bleating,  and  hens  and  other  fowl  ex- 
pressed their  restlessness  by  making  a  terrible 
racket.  Even  the  dogs  gave  many  indications 
of  uneasiness  at  the  time.  The  actions  of  ani- 
mals observed  during  the  great  earthquake  of 
1783  seem  to  have  been  most  remarkable.  Thus 
the  howling  of  the  dogs  at  Messina  became  so 
unendurable  that  men  were  sent  out  with  cud- 
gels to  kill  them.  Their  noise  was  most  marked 
during  the  progress  of  the  earthquake,  while  it 
was  difficult  to  pacify  the  animals  in  the  vicinity 
for  some  time  even  after  the  cessation  of  the 
shocks.  Dogs  and  horses  ran  about  meanwhile 
with  hanging  heads,  or  stood  with  outstretched 
legs,  as  if  aware  of  the  need  of  planting  them- 
selves firmly..  Horses  that  were  ridden  at  the 
time  stopped  and  stood  still  without  orders, 
trembling  so  at  the  same  time  that  no  rider 
could  remain  in  the  saddle.  Scophus  tells  the 
story  of  a  cat  during  an  earthquake  at  Locris 
which  set  up  a  most  dismal  caterwauling  at 
the  approach  of  each  new  shock,  meanwhile 
constantly  jumping  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  roosters  kept  up  a  continual  crowing,  both 
before  and  during  the  earthquake.  In  the  fields 
Scophus  observed  hares  so  under  the  influence 
of  the  terrestrial  disturbance  that  they  made  no 
attempt  to  escape  and  seemed  in  no  way  dis- 
turbed by  his  presence.  A  flock  of  sheep  could 
not  be  kept  on  the  right  road,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  shepherd  and  dogs,  but  fled  in  af- 
fri^htened  haste  to  the  mountains.  During  the 
same  year  of  1783,  fear  had  taken  such  posses- 
sion of  the  peasants  of  Calabria  that  they  were 
seen  to  flee  from  their  huts  the  moment  dogs 
began  to  howl,  asses  to  bray,  or  cows  to  bellow. 
Birds,  also,  seem  to  have  premonitions  of  the 
coming  of  such  catastrophies. ,  During  the  earth-  s 
quake  at  Quintero,  in  Chile,  in  November,  1822,/ 
the  gulls  uttered  all  sorts  of  unusual  cries  dur-* 
ing  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night,  and  were* 
in  constant  restless  motion  during  the  quake^ 
On  February  20,  1835,  the  day  before  the  earthsft 


quake  at  Concepcion,   in   Chile,  at  ten   in   thj^ 
gulls,  were  seen  to  pass  over  the  city  landwarcH, 


morning,    great    flocks     of    sea-birds,    mostlj 


a    phenomenon    not    to    be    explained    by    aiv\y 
stormy  condition  of  the  weather.     It  was  fulgOy 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  their  passage,  at  11.0140 
of  the  forenoon,  before  the  earthquake  can   le, 
one  so  disastrous  that  nearly  the  entire  city  ^\  ^as 
reduced  to  ruins.    Even  the  fish  in  the  sea  seircm 
to  be  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  an  eartlyyi- 
quake.    Thus  during  the  one  of  1783,  quantities" 
of  fish  were  caught  at  Messina,  of  a  kind  that 
usually  keeps  hidden  in  its  secret  abodes  at  the 
ocean's  bottom.    And  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
the  famous  traveler  and  naturalist,  tells  of  hav- 
ing observed  the  crocodiles  of  the  Orinoco  leav- 
ing the  water  and  fleeing  to  the  forest  during  an 
earthquake. 
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RECENT  PROGRES*  IN   CURING  TUBERCULOSIS. 


^  REPORT  of  the  sessions  of  three 
scientific  associations,  pubh'shed  in 
the  last  numbei-  of  the  Centralblatt  fur 
Bakteriologie  (Jena),  includes  accounts  of 
two  scries  of  investigations  of  tuberculosis 
that  are  of  especial  interest. 

The  first  is  a  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Tuberculosis,  under  the 
direction  of  which  Dr.  Eastwood  made  a 
histological  and  comparative  study  of  the 
course  of  the  disease,  which  was  generated 
experimentally  by  tuberculosis,  both  of  hu- 
man beings  and  of  cattle,  with  also  a  fur- 
ther investigation  and  comparison  of  the  two 
kinds  of  baciUi,  as  seen  in  artificial  cultures, 
in  order  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
.lationship  between  them. 

Experiments  were  made  upon  a  great 
variety  of  animals,  such  as  calves,  guinea 
pigs,  cattle,  anthropoid  and  other  species  of 
apes,  goats,  rats,  dogs,  cats,  etc.,  both  by 
feeding  and  by  injecting  the  tuberculosis 
bacilli. 

In  some  cases,  as  a  result  of  this  treatment, 
the  animals  developed  typical  tuberculosis,*  while 
in  other  animals  there  was  no  symptom  of  the 
disease,  although  the  tissues  were  full  of  the 
bacilli.  Rats  proved  to  be  highly  resistant  to 
human  tuberculosis,  for  although  the  bacilli 
might  swarm  in  the  body,  yet  its  tissues  would 
be  only  slightly  affected,  and  usually  the  animal 
would  show  no  evidence  of  having  the  disease. 

The  general  results  of  the  investigation 
forced  the  writer  to  recognize  the  identity  of 
the  processes  of  the  disease  although  induced 
experimentally  by  means  of  the  most  differ- 
ent tuberculosis  bacilli  of  human  or  of  ani- 
mal origin. 

The  violence  of  the  attack  which  the  animal 
experienced  varied  with  the  amount  of  bacilli 
injected,  and  with  the  resistance  of  the  animal, 
but  when  very  resistant  animals,  such  as  calves, 
were  inoculated  with  bacilli  of  relatively  slight 
virulence,  typical  masses  of  bacilli  developed  at 
a  distance  from  the  point  of  inoculation  that 
resembled  the  masses  generated  in  cattle  by 
highly  virulent  bacilli,  while  in  especially  sus- 
ceptible animals,  such  as  anthropoid  and  other 
species  of  a^,  more  or  less  chronic  or  acute 
disease  was  induced  by  means  of  the  less  viru- 
lent bacilli. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis    are    variable,    and    that    after 


growing  for  a  long  time  in  the  himian  body, 
bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis  may  undergo 
such  changes  in  the  characteristics  that  dis- 
tinguish those  directly  isolated  from  cat- 
tle that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished 
from  human  bacilli. 

After  careful  study  and  comparison  of  the 
effects  of  the  disease  induced  experimentally  by 
tuberculosis  from  both  sources,  it  was  found 
that  either  kind  of  bacilli  produces  symptoms 
that  are  typical  for  the. disease  in  all  animals 
susceptible  to  mammalian  tuberculosis,  although 
germs  derived  from  cultures  of  human  bacilli 
have  relatively  slight  effect  upon  cattle.  In  ex- 
periments made  upon  anthropoid  apes,  the  ani- 
mals most  closely  related  to  man,. typical  tuber* 
culosis  symptoms  were  produced  by  bacilli  from  . 
cattle,  and  also  by  treatment  with  the  same  cul- 
tures of  human  origin  that  had  proved  relatively 
harmless  for  cattle. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  evidence 
of  any  characteristic  of  bovine  tuberculosis  that 
renders  it  harmless  to  the  human  body,  and  fur- 
ther comparison  of  various  cultures,  made  on 
artificial  media,  shows  that  all  tuberculosis  ba- 
cilli of  mammals  have  common  characteristics 
and  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  the  same, 
whether  produced  by  one  or  the  other  kind  of 
bacilli. 

The  action  of  sunlight  upon  bacteria,  and 
especially  upon  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis, 
was  discussed  in  a  paper  presented  at  an- 
other scientific  association  by  Dr.  John 
Weinzirl,  who  believes  that  in  view  of  the 
devastation  wrought  by  tuberculosis,  the 
question  deserves  much  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received.  He  tested  the  direct 
action  of  sunlight  upon  the  bacilli  by  smear- 
ing a  solution  containing  them  upon  a  strip 
of  glazed  paper,  exposing  it  to  sunlight  and 
afterward  inoculating  an  albuminous  cul- 
ture medium  with  the  dried  residue. 

If  the  bacilli  were  not  killed  by  the  sunlight 
there  would  be  a  luxuriant  growth  of  them  on 
the  culture  medium  in  proof  of  their  active  con- 
dition, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results 
showed  that  the  bacilli  were  killed  in  about  tep 
minutes,  while  species  such  as  Coli  communis, 
which  serves  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of 
typhoid,  and  other  spore-free  micro-organisms, 
were  destroyed  in  even  less  time. 

He  believes  that  sunlight  possesses  a  much 
stronger  bactericidal  action  than  has  pre- 
viously been  realized,  and  that  consequently, 
as  a  hygienic  factor,  it  is  far  more  powerful 
than  has  before  been  known. 
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(The  great  public  interest  aroused  by  recent  events  in  the  conduct  of  financial  and  indus- 
trial institutions,  in  security  values,  and  in  trade  conditions,  is  bringing  direct,  simple,  and 
well-written  articles,  meant  for  the  aid  and  education  of  investors,  into  the  periodicals.  By 
grouping  the  most  helpful  of  these  in  a  new  department,  the  Review  of  Reviews  hopes  to  be 
of  service  to  the  many  readers  who  should  keep  in  touch  with  financial  movements.) 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 
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^HILE  accumulating  money  is  a  task  of 
difficulty,  its  subsequent  investment 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Inquiry  for 
information  thereon  is  daily  increasing,  and 
this  can  be  accepted  more  readily  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  increases  about  $4,0(X),ooo,cxx)  each 
year,  or  more  than  $io,ooo,cxx)  each  day. 

The  siniplest  form  of  investment  is  a  loan, 
on  which  "  interest  "  is  paid  by  the  borrower, 
representing  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  bor- 
rowed money  for  the  time  agreed  upon. 
Nearly  every  form  of  investment  is  a  loan. 
Money  deposited  in  a  bank,  invested  in  a 
mortgage,  or  in  a  corporation  bond,  makes 
the  owner  of  the  money  so  applied  in  each 
case  a  creditor.  Contrariwise,  a  purchase  of 
real  estate,  stocks,  or  an  interest  in  a  busi- 
ness enterprise,  is  an  indicia  of  ownership, 
and  is  not  characterized  by  an  expectancy  to 
recover  back  the  principal,  plus  interest  for 
its  use,  but  anticipates  more  particularly  a 
profit  from  the  venture. 

In  the  North  American  Rev  few  for  No- 
vember **  Financier "  discusses  the  more 
common  forms  of  pure  investment.  "  For 
the  man  who  has  a  small  sum  of  idle  money," 
says  he,  "  which  he  wishes  to  use  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  bring  him  in  some  return, 
there  is  probably  no  better  place  for  his  funds 
than  a  savings-bank."  These  are,  as  a  class, 
conservative  and  the  risk  attaching  to  a  de- 
posit is  not  great.  In  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  elsewhere  the 
character  of  their  investments  is  carefully 
presented.  Not  so  in  other  States.  In  the 
latter  case,  savings-banks,  in  order  to  pay 
dividends  and  an  attractive  rate  of  interest, 
fKTasionally  make  hazardous  investments, 
which  sometimes  end  in  disaster. 

There  are  other  suitable  forms  of  invest- 
ffirni  which  offer  equal  or  superior  security 
itful  yield  better  returns  than  the  interest 
paid  by  a  savings-bank.  For  instance,  loans 
wnjrrd  by  mortgages  against  real  estate. 
'I  hr  difficulty  herein  is  this:  The  lender  has 
"    -quaint  himself  with   the   property,  its 


valuation  and  the  character  of  the  borrower, 
because  foreclosure  suits  are  costly  and  tedi- 
ous. Moreover,  such  loans  are  not  market- 
able or  divisible,  and  cannot  be  rendered 
liquid,  if  needed  before  maturity,  very  read- 
ily. Again,  a  mortgage  loan  is  not  converti- 
ble or  available  as  collateral,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  mortgage  for  just  the  amount 
one  may  wish  to  invest  for  the  period  de- 
sired and  secured  by  property  sufficiently 
valuable.  To  overcome  this  objection,  com- 
panies have  been  organized  to  make  large 
mortgage  loans  and  to  sell  small  participa- 
tions of  $ioo,  $500,  or  $1000  to  investors 
of  limited  means.  Sometimes  the  companies 
guarantee  these  loans. 

Investment  bonds  form  another  available 
outlet  for  surplus  funds.  These  are  issued  in 
convenient  denominations,  are  readily  con- 
vertible into  cash,  and  as  safe  as  anything  in 
the  future  well  can  be.  Interest  and  princi- 
pal are  easily  collected.  If  registered,  the 
owner  receives  his  check  by  mail ;  if  a  coupon 
bond,  interest  coupons  may  be  collected 
through  a  bank,  and  the  principal  may  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  presenta- 
tion of  the  bond  to  the  issuing  corporation's 
agency.  The  usual  denomination  of  a  bond 
is  $1000.  Some  are  issued  in  $500  pieces, 
and  a  few  of  $100  each  are  obtainable. 
Small  issues  are  likely  to  increase  in  the 
future  in  this  country,  as  prevailing  in 
France  to-day. 

First-mortgage  bonds  of  an  established 
railroad  are  perhaps  the  safest  bond  invest- 
ments. As  a  rule,  railroad  bonds  are  better 
than  those  of  an  industrial  corporation,  be- 
cause railroad  earnings  are  more  stable,  both 
in  good  and  bad  times,  than  those  of  any 
other  industry.  This  is  due  to  the  economic 
necessity  of  transportation  at  all  times. 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  this  writer  refers  to  the  business 
reaction  of  1904  and  reviews  the  earnings  of 
a  great  industrial  corporation,  and  likewise, 
of  a  prominent  railroad.  In  1903  the  net 
earnings  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
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tion  were  $109,171,153,  and  in  1904  only 
$73»i 76,522,  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  only 
moderate  trade  reaction  of  33  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  net  earnings  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  in 
1903  were  $8,017,086,  and  in  1904,  $7,- 
976,773,  a  decline  of  only  one-half  of  i  per 
cent.  The  railroads,  generally  speaking,  dur- 
ing 1904  maintained  their  records  of  1903, 
and  the  aggregate  railroad  net  earnings  of 
the  country  in  1904  were  $639,240,000 
against  $592,508,500  in  1903.  In  this  ten- 
dency of  railroad  earnings  to  remain  constant 
or  to  increase  is  found  the  basis  of  the  secur- 
ity and  safety  of  railroad  obligations. 

Bankers  usually  secure  railroad  bond  is- 
sues and  then  sellthem  to  investors,  and  on 


the  former  devolves  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  deed  of  trust  is  properly  drawn  and 
bondholders'  rights  thereunder  adequately 
secured.  The  investor,  however,  in  addition, 
should  himself  look  into  the  mortgage  se- 
curing the  bonds.  These  may  be  divisional 
first-mortgage  bonds,  branch-mortgage  bonds, 
or  terminal-mortgage  bonds,  secured,  re- 
spectively, by  a  lien  on  a  division,  a  branch 
line  or  a  terminal.  The  earning  power  of 
the  particular  part  of  the  system  is  the  cri- 
terion for  their  security.  Terminal  bonds 
are  generally  safe,  because  terminals  are  most 
essential  to  a  road's  operations.  Neverthe- 
less, first-mortgage  bonds  arc  safe  only  when 
all  interest  charges  are  well  within  net 
earnings. 
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V  Y  Z  is  bound  to  rise  in  price,  isn't 

'^  it?  It's  selling  now  at  30  per  cent, 
less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  I  can't  possibly 
go  wrong  in  buying  it  at  present  prices,  can 
I  ?  "  Thousands  are  asking  such  questions, 
now  that  security  values  have  shrunk  within 
the  year  by  some  $3,000,000,000. 

But  there  is,  indeed,  now  as  well  as  at  any 
other  time,  a  possibility  of  "  going  wrong  " 
with  any  investment  that  promises  an  un- 
usual interest  return  or  appreciation  in  value. 
No  such  purchase  can  be  recommended  "  to 
the  man  who,  by  hard  labor  and  persever- 
ance, has  amassed  a  small  fortune  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  and  seeks  an  absolutely  safe  in- 
vestment for  that  fortune;  nor  yet  to  the 
woman  seeking  an  investment  for  the  money 
left,  perhaps,  from  a  life-insurance  policy; 
nor  yet  to  the  *  average  investor,'  a  timid 
man,  unversed  in  financial  matters." 

So  runs  some  very  sound  advice  in  the 
World's  Work.  "  It  is  intended,"  says  the 
author,  "  rather  for  that  larger  class  which 
seeks  investment  for  its  surplus,  for  unneces- 
sary funds  that  lie  in  the  bank.  The  lawyer, 
the  young  doctor  of  large  practice,  the  mer- 
chant, the  editor,  the  salaried  business  ex- 
pert, all  these  and  a  thousand  other  classes 
of  men  have  revenues  for  investment  in  a 
business  way.  None  of  them  is  compelled 
to  bVe  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  investment. 
Most  of  them  want  the  investment  to  grow." 

Let  us  take  one  bond  and  consider  it,  not 
because  it  is  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  class, 
but  merely  as  an  example.  Suppose,  being 
anxious  to  make  a  purchase  for  large  interest 


and  ultimate  profit,  you  note  that  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  collateral  trust  4  per  cent, 
bonds  are  selling  at  64.  You  think  they  are,  per- 
haps, cheap.  Before  you  make  a  purchase  of 
them,  you  should  ask  many  questions.  Some  of 
the  questions  and  the  answers  in  this  case  are 
as  follows: 

Q.    Why  are  these  bonds  selling  so  low? 

A.  It  is  due  to  the  general  market  conditions. 
There  is  no  especial  weakness  about  the  Rock 
Island  to-day. 

Q.    What  is  the  market  record  of  these  bonds? 

A.  They  were  listed  in  November,  1902,  and 
sold  at  that  time  at  about  86;  they  declined  to 
66  in  the  bad  market  of  1903-04;  they  rallied  to 
90  in  1905;  and  they  sold  at  77  early  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  • 

Q.    Is  the  interest  well  secured? 

A.  The  report  for  1907  shows  a  surplus  of 
$4450,000  after  paying  all  the  fixed  charges  of 
the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Railroad,  which  amount  is 
about  $3,700,000.  The  report  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  road  was  well  kept  up. 

Q.  If  the  company  should  default  what  would 
I  get? 

A.  The  bonds  are  secured  on  $1,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  old  Rock  Island  for  each  $1,000  of 
bonds.    That  is  the  ultimate  security. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  market  is  there  for  them? 

A.  They  can  be  bought  and  sold  at  any  time 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Here  are  the  leading  questions  answered. 
For  assurance,  ask  your  broker  to  go  over 
with  you  the  last  annual  report  of  the  com- 
pany, and  a  copy  of  the  mortgage  on  this 
particular  bond.  He  will  probably  support 
the  summing  up  in  the  World's  Work  that 
"  the  bond  is  fairly  safe  for  its  interest ;  it 
is  secured  on  stock  that  has  for  thirty  years 
had  a  high  value  and  that  represents  a  good 
road  in  the  Middle  West,  and  one  that  seems 
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to  have  fair  prospects  for  a  prosperous 
future.  The  price  to-day  is  lower  than  it  has 
ever  been  prior  to  this  year.  The  last  time 
it  had  a  twenty-point  decline,  in  1903,  it 
rose  twenty- four  points  when  conditions 
righted  themselves.  The  probabilities  arc 
that  it  will  do  so  again."  And  every  day  the 
permanent  trade  improvement  seems  nearer. 
Even  greater  precautions  should  precede 
a  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  any  industrial 
company.  "  A  month  before  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  even  the 


best  informed  Wall  Street  bankers,  closely 
in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  that  company, 
were  recommending  the  bonds  and  notes  of 
this  company  as  perfectly  safe.  In  the  long 
run  they  probably  are,  but  even  the  busi- 
ness investor  does  not  care  for  *  temporary 
receiverships '  along  with  his  bonds." 

"  In  closing  this  article,  the  financial  editor 
desires  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  invest- 
ment along  the  line  here  outlined  is  not  rec- 
ommended to  any  but  men  and  women  that 
are  fit  and  prepared  to  take  the  usual  risks 
of  business." 


GILT-EDGED  BONDS  SELLING  CHEAP. 


jftONDS  are  cheap  this  winter.  And  the 
right  kind  of  a  bond  is  the  right  kind 
of  an  investment  for  a  woman,  a  trustee,  or 
any  one  who  cannot  give  the  purchase  con- 
stant and  expert  attention,  and  who  has  no 
right  to  risk  either  principal  or  fixed  rate  of 
income. 

Stocks  cannot  be  advised  in  such  cases, — 
not  even  the  standard  railroad  securities, 
which  appear  so  attractive  at  present  rates. 
The  management  of  any  railroad,  no  matter 
how  established,  may  deem  it  best  to  cut, 
defer,  or  pass  the  dividend  on  its  common 
stock,  if  poor  crops  or  manufacturing  shut- 
downs cause  a  loss  of  traffic  and  thus  of  earn- 
ings. 

But  the  holders  of  a  properly  secured 
mortgage  bond  are  as  independent  of  busi- 
ness disasters  as  any  investor  can  be.  Their 
income  is  fixed ;  their  principal  is  secured  up 
to  its  full  face  value  by  real  and  tangible 
property,  through  a  mortgage  held  in  their 
behalf  by  a  responsible  trustee.  This  prop- 
erty belongs  to  them  and  to  them  only  in  case 
of  the  company *s  failure.  Some  bonds, 
equally  desirable,  are  protected  by  other  se- 
curities of  ample  value  which  they  have  re- 
placed. 

As  to  choosing  the  bond ;  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  under  the  heading: 
"  Y'our  Savings, — The  Time  to  Buy  Bonds," 
contains  some  good  hints: 

If  you  want  to  buy  bonds  cheap  now  is  the 
time  to  do  so.  Gilt-edged  railroad  bonds  which 
are  legal  investments  for  savings-banks  in  such 
States  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  where 
the  savings-banks'  laws  are  the  strictest,  and 
which,  under  normal  market  conditions,  would 
yield  about  3.80  per  cent.,  may  be  bought  now  at 
a  price  to  make  them  yield  as  high  as  4.75  per 
cent.,  or  even  5  per  cent. 

This  cheapness  in  the  price  of  bonds  is  due  to 


practically  the  same  causes  which  brought  about 
the  decline  in  stocks. 

Since  railroad  bonds  are  the  most  stable,  the 
following  list,  which  comprises  some  of  the  best 
known,  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  small  in- 
vestors : 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  (Atlanta, 
Knoxville  &  Cincinnati  Division)  Mortgage  4s, 
due  in  1955.  The  interest  is  payable  May  and 
November.  This  bond  may  be  bought  at  82,  and 
the  yield  would  be  about  4,90  per  cent. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Gold  Deb- 
enture 4s,  due  in  193 1.  The  interest  is  payable 
May  and  November.  This  may  be  bought  for 
85  and  interest,  and  the  yield  to  the  investor 
would  be  about  5  per  cent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  General  Mortgage  4s,  due 
in  1948.  The  interest  is  payable  April  and  Oc- 
tober. The  present  price  is  90  and  interest,  and 
the  yield  would  be  about  4.55  per  cent. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Mortgage  Refund- 
ing 4s,  due  in  1951.  Interest  is  payable  Janu- 
ary and  July.  The  price  is  69,  and  the  yield  is 
about  6  per  cent. 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  Col- 
lateral Trust  4s,  due  in  192T.  The  interest  is 
payable  January  and  July.  The  present  price 
IS  84j/^,  which  would  make  the  yield  about  554 
per  cent. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  General  Mort- 
gage 4s,  due  in  1988.  Interest  is  payable  Janu- 
ary and  July.  The  price  is  89  and  interest, 
which  would  make  the  yield  about  4^  per  cent. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  (Sioux  City  &  Pa- 
cific Division)  First  Mortgage  3j^s,  due  in  1936. 
Interest  is  payable  February  and  August.  At 
the  present  price  of  84  and  interest,  the  yield 
would  be  about  4.40  per  cent. 

Central  Pacific  First  Refunding  4s,  due  in 
1949.  Interest  is  payable  F'ebruary  and  August. 
The  present  price  is  90  and  interest,  which  would 
make  the  yield  about  ^Yi  per  cent. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Unified  4s,  due  in  1940. 
Interest  is  payable  January  and  July.  At  the 
present  price  of  92^,  the  yield  would  be  about 
4.40  per  cent. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (Illinois  Di- 
vision) Mortgage  4s,  due  1940.  Interest  is  pay- 
able February  and  August.  The  present  price 
of  96  would  make  the  yield  about  4.20  per  cent. 
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**  A  FTER  buying  stocks  do  not  watch 
the  newspapers  with  eager  interest 
to  see  if  they  have  gone  down.  The  chances 
arc  that  they  will  go  down  after  you  buy,  but 
do  not  let  that  excite  you  and  make  you  sell 
out  at  a  loss."  This  is  the  counsel  of  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  series  entitled  "  Your  Sav- 
ings," appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

The  advice  must,  of  course,  be  qualified, 
in  the  case  of  "  widows  and  orphans,"  or  any 
others  upon  whose  investments  depends  a 
total  or  necessary  income.  Such  investors 
should  stick  to  approved  bonds.  These  are 
cheap  enough  at  present.  And  even  to  those 
who  draw  on  a  surplus,  independent  of  nec- 
essary income  sources,  to  pick  up  stock  bar- 
gains at  times  like  these,  no  general  advice 
to  "  hold  on  "  can  be  given  unless  each  pur- 
chase has  been  thoroughly  considered  and 
well  recommended.  For  a  real  stock  bar- 
gain, even  the  active  business  man  must  stick 
to  railroads  whose  conduct  and  situation 
form  reasonable  assurance  of  increased  future 
carnmgs. 

The  quotation  above  interrupted  continues 
in  this  manner: 


It  is  good  to  remember  that  the  great  railroads 
of  the  United  States  whose  stocks  are  sug- 
gested as  an  investment  are  doing  a  big  busi- 
ness; .  .  .  that  the  country  is  really  pros- 
perous, and  that  people  and  business  must  use 
the  transportation  lines.  The  country  has  al- 
ways emerged  safely  from  these  periods  of  fin- 
ancial disorder  and  unrest. 

It  has  invariably  happened  that  when  inves- 
tors have  bought  high-class  stocks  in  the  very 
darkest  hours  of  panic,  and  held  on  to  those 
stocks,  they  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Below  is  the  Saturday  Evening  Post's  list 
of  important  railroads  worthy  the  investor's 
consideration.  The  prices  and  yield  have 
been  corrected  up  to  the  date  of  going  to 
press  of  the  Review  of  Reviews: 

Rfillroad.                                                   Price.  Yield. 

Per  ct. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe 70  8.55 

Atlantic  Coast   Line <»(}  9.00 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 80  7.50 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

(Big    Four)..-....*. 53  7.64 

Delaware  &  Hudson 1.38  7.24 

Great  Northern,  preferred 115  6.08 

Illinois  Central 122  6.73 

Louisville  &  Nashville 90  6.66 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 134  5.22 

Northern   Pacific 114  6.14 

New  York  Central 94  6.37 

Pennsylvania    Ill  6.30 

Southern    Pacific 72  8.33 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 100  7.00 

Union    Pacific flS  6.08 

Norfolk  ft  Western 64  7.81 


THE  LINE  BETWEEN  SPECULATION   AND   GAMBLING. 
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J  S  there  such  a  thing  as  honorable  or 
useful  speculation  ?  "  asks  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  Charles  F.  Dole,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  He  replies  with  an  emphatic  yes, 
but  immediately  points  out  the  quality  that, 
with  most  people,  reduces  speculation  to  pure 
gambling, — ignorance.  He  first  cites  some 
instances  of  worthy  speculation: 

Does  not  a  fanner  like  to  have  a  grand  crop, — 
a  hundredfold  over  what  he  put  into  the  ground? 
Does  not  every  fisherman  like  to  strike  a  school 
of  mackerel  or  bluefish  ?  All  inventions  and  the 
labor-saving  application  of  natural  powers  arc 
simply  means  to  bring  about  the  most  rapid  pro- 
duction of  wealth. 

The  telephone  was  thus  at  first  a  great  specu- 
lative venture.  But  this  element  of  hazard  did 
not  make  it  wrong  to  buy  its  stock  at  a  few  dol- 
lars a  share.  In  fact,  if  some  people  had  not 
believed  in  it  and  risked  their  money,  the  world 
would  have  had  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  use 
of  this  wonderful  new  instrument  of  civilization. 
We  suspect  that  even  Mr.  Emerson  would  have 
been  pleased  with  the  results,  if  he  had  trusted 
the  proceeds  of  one  of  his  lectures  in  the  infant 
enterprise. 

The  injustice  begins  when  men  set  an  excessive 


price  of  their  own  on  their  work,  as  if  they  had 
performed  an  act  of  original  creation.  We  can 
applaud  Mr.  Carnegie's  and  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
enterprise,  but  we  denounce  their  system  of 
tariff,  their  manipulation  of  railways,  and  their 
appropriation  of  mineral  lands,  through  which 
their  speculation  has  passed  over  from  useful 
social  service  into  the  form  of  colossal  extor- 
tion. We  cannot  even  see  the  social  use  of  any 
sort  which  has  attended  the  building  of  the 
Astor  and  other  similar  fortunes.  The  scout  in 
this  case  has  merely  seized  and  fortified  a  height 
above  the  city  and  become  a  robber-baron. 

Then  there  are  the  professional  appraisers 
of  values, — the  expert  dealers  or  manufactur- 
ers, who  "  study  crops  and  harvests  and 
movements  of  traflRc  and  labor.  They  have 
a  certain  normal  relation  to  the  values  in 
which  they  are  dealing.  It  is  evidently  these 
men  alone,— only  a  limited  number, — ^who 
at  the  best  can  claim  to  confer  a  social  ser- 
vice by  their  speculations." 

In  sharp  contrast  is  the  very  large  group 
familiarly  called  speculators,  "  who  are  only 
ignorant  guessers  or  bettors.  No  doubt  they 
often  act  under  advice  of  their  brokers,  bi^* 
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they  contribute  no  particle  of  intelligent 
study  in  the  appraisement  of  values.  This 
class  surely  are  of  no  sound  economic  use  in 
crowding  upon  the  market.  So  far  from 
helping  to  fix  or  maintain  values,  they  prob- 
ably add  an  element  of  exaggeration,  excite- 
ment, and  peril  to  the  conduct  of  business. 
Their  presence  and  the  stakes  which  they 
wager  tempt  the  bona  fide  or  expert  class  of 
speculators  to  play  upon  their  hopes  and 
their  fears,  and  to  create  artificial  *  booms  * 
or  panics,  and  actually  to  unsettle  values. 
In  short,  the  people  who  *  take  flyers  *  are 
mostly  gamblers  pure  and  simple.  They  pay 
their  money  to  support  a  considerable  and 
expensive  group  of  bankers  and  brokers.  To 
the  honest  question:  What  actual  social  ser- 
vice do  you  render  through  your  speculative 
transactions,  such  as  might  justify  you  in 
pocketing  your  expected  winnings,  abstracted 
doubtless  from  the  common  wealth?  they 
can  give  no  rational  ans^^r.  -  They  are  not 
merely  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
— a  harmless  amusement, — but  they  are  try- 
ing to  get  what  does  not  belong  to  them." 


The  pathos  of  speculation  lies  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  not  wrong  that  the  village  school- 
master, or  the  country  minister,  or  the  dress- 
maker with  her  scanty  earnings,  wishes  to  have 
a  share  in  the  fabulous  wealth  which  modern 
society  is  accumulating.  They  rightly  think  "  it 
would  be  fine  "  if  their  bit  of  investment  in  the 
wonderful  mine  described  in  their  denomina- 
tional journal  turns  out  as  successfully  as  they 
hope.  What  they  do  not  see  is  that  they  have 
no  business  to  hope  for  this  success;  they  do 
not  know  enough.  No  one  has  taught  them  that 
every  useful  or  promising  kind  of  speculation 
depends  upon  effort,  skill,  experience,  the  play 
of  intelligence  upon  the  conditions  of  each  new 
problem.  Honorable  speculation  is  a  form  of 
science.  It  is  never  mere  cheap  guesswork. 
But  these  innocent  people, — a  great  host  of 
them, — are  daily  matching  their  ignorance 
against  the  loaded  dice  of  those  whom  their 
ciedulity  tempts  to  make  a  business  of  floating 
all  kinds  of  plausible  and  worthless  enter- 
prises. 

When  will  the  world  learn  the  supreme  law 
of  life?  We  have  no  right  to  expect  to  receive 
when  we  give  no  equivalent  return.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  ordinary  gains,  unless  we  give 
at  least  ordinary  service.  Much  less  have  we 
right  to  extra  gains  from  our  investments, 
where  we  put  in  no  extra  skill,  foresight,  or 
other  form  of  service. 


WATCHING  TRADE   BAROMETERS. 


A  RE  "  times  "  good,  or  are  they  bad?  and 
how  good  or  bad  are  they?  The  busy 
investor  can  easily  find  out  for  himself  by 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  three  sensitive 
trade  barometers :  The  state  of  steel  and  iron 
manufacture,  of  combined  railroad  earnings, 
and  of  bank  clearings  in  the  different  prin- 
cipal cities.  These  figures  appear  in  any 
newspaper  with  a  proper  financial  depart- 
ment, and  they  are  placed  opposite  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  past  year,  so  that  an 
exact  comparison  of  increase  or  decrease  is 
apparent.  J.  H.  Gannon,  Jr.,  in  Pearson's 
Magazine,  comments  on  these  three  "  ba- 
rometers "  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  as- 
sumed such  a  leading  position  in  the  steel  and 
iron  trade,  through  its  attraction  to  itself  of 
many  of  the  biggest  plants  in  the  United  States, 
that  a  knowledge  of  its  business  fortunes  is 
really  accurate  information  of  the  situation  with 
all  other  steel  and  iron-making  concerns.  Iron 
and  steel  are  in  this  age  the  basis  for  so  many 
different  kinds  of  activity,  finding  extended  use 
in  the  construction  of  skyscrapers  and  buildings 
of  many  kinds,  as  well  as  in  railroad  work,  such 
as  bridges,  rails,  and  equipment,  that  when  the 
Steel  Corporation  reports  a  falling-off  in  orders 
it  means  declining  trade  in  real  estate  and  in 


railroading,  along  with  a  multitude  of  allied 
businesses. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  railroads  are 
really  the  trade  arteries  of  the  country,  it  will 
be  seen  how  well  the  heart  action  of  business 
may  be  determined  by  scrutiny  of  these  earn- 
ings month  by  month. 

Bank  clearings  represent,  of  course,  the  ebb 
and  Bow  of  business  as  this  passes  through 
money  institutions.  The  volume  of  checks 
drawn  upon  banks  in  any  one  city  in  any  given 
week  shows  accurately,  of  course,  the  amount 
of  money  required  to  handle  the  business  of  that 
city  in  the  course  of  that  week,  and,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  business  actually  transacted.  If 
it  is  compared  with  the  business  transacted  in  the 
previous  week,  or  in  the  same  week  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  picture  of  the  business  situation 
so  far  as  that  particular  city  is  concerned  is  com- 
plete. 

Below  the  editors  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views furnish  the  latest  "readings"  of  the 
three  "  barometers."  To  follow  such  re- 
ports as  they  appear,  and  to  form  deductions 
constantly  improving  in  accuracy,  adds  inter- 
est to  daily  affairs,  and  is  a  habit  that  every 
investor  should  cultivate. 

First,  the  latest  quarterly  report  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  quoted.  The  item  of 
**  unfilled  orders  "  is  always  significant: 
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UNPILUBD  ORDBB8  ON  HAND. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Sept.  30,  1907.. 6.425,008  June  30,  1904.  .3.192,277 

June  30,  1907.  .7,603,878  Mar.  31,  1904.  .4.136,961 

Jane  30,  1906.  .6,809.589  Dec.  31,  1903..  .3.215,123 

Mar.  31,  1906.  .7.018,712  Sept.  30,  1903.. 3. 278,742 

Dee.  31.  1905. ..  7,606,086  Jnne  30,  1903 ..  4,666,578 

Sept.  30,  1905.. 5.865,377  Mar.  31,  1903.  .5,410.719 

June  30,  1905.  .4.829.655  Dec.  31,  1902..  .5,347,253 

Mar.  31,  1905.  .5,597,560  Sept.  30,  1902.. 4.843,007 

Dec.  31,  1904... 4,696,203  June  30,  1902.  .4,791,993 
Sept.  30.  1904.. 3,027,436 

Commenting  on  this  table,  Chairman  E. 
H.  Gary  said,  on  October  29: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  some 
recession  in  business  during  the  last  three 
months,  which  has  resulted  in  numerous  in- 
quiries from  stockholders,  I  feel  justified  in 
making  to  you  a  frank  statement. 

On  June  30,  1907,  our  companies  had  on  hand 
unfilled  orders  aggregating  7,603^78  tons.  On 
September  30  this  tonnage  had  been  decreased  to 
6425,008  tons.  This  has  since  been  decreased  by 
about  400,000  tons.  The  bookings  in  August 
were  about  18,000  tons  per  day.  In  September 
they  were  about  20,000  tons  per  day.  There 
were  further  increases  during  the  first  half  of 
October,  but  since  that  time  the  bookings  have 
decreased,  and  are  now  at  the  rate  of  18,000 
tons  per  day  for  the  month. 

Since  November  i,  the  corporation  has 
cut  down  its  output  more  than  50  per  cent. 
But  it  was  run  at  top  capacity  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year,  so  that  the  total  pro- 
duction for  1907  will  be  the  greatest  of  any 
year  in  its  history. 

In  the  table  of  net  earnings  which  fol- 
lows, notice  especially  the  last  line,  which 
shows  the  heavy  increase  for  the  first  three 
quarters  over  the  similar  1906  period.  This 
means  that  the  net  earnings  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1907  could  decrease  more  than 
$13*500,000,  and  still  leave  the  corporation 
with  net  earnings  equal  to  those  of  the  pros- 
perous year  of  1906. 

KET  BAaNXNGS  FOB  NINB  MONTHS  ENDINO  SEPTEM- 
BER 30. 

1007.  1906. 

January    112,838.70.3  $11,856,375 

February    12,145,815  10,958.275 

March     14,137,974  13,819,840 

First  Quarter $39,122,492  $36,634,490 

AprU    $14,600,838  $12,581,902 

May   * 16,056,832  14.041,601 

June     14,846,035  13,501,530 

Second  quarter $45,503,705  $40,125,033 

July    $13,804,167  $12,242,098 

Anguat     15,279.173  13,158,860 

September    14,720,945  12,713,666 

Third  quarter $43,804,285         $38,114,624 

Total  nine  montha $128,430,482       $114,874,147 

Next  is  shown  the  latest  monthly  report 
of  bank  clearings,  exhibiting  a  decrease  for 
the  whole  country  of  29.3  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1906.  Least  falling  off  appeared 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western  sections. 


NoTember.               1907.  1906.  Perct. 

New  England..  $665,159,589  $852,522,128  —22.0 

Middle    836,210.609  1,003,506.127  —16.7 

South   Atlantic.    247,779,142  271,638,428  —    8.8 

Southern    518,549,437  631,814,752-^  —17.9 

Central  West.  .1,203,402,734  1,431,162.354  —16.0 

Western   407,206,872  419,446,046  —    2.9 

Pacific    273,051,371  428,490,531  —36.3 

Totals $4,151,359,754  $5,038,580,362     —  17.6 

N.  Y.  City....   5.500.742,162     8,607.987,812     —36.1 

United  States.$9,652,101,916  $13,646,568,174    —29.3 

The  New  York  City  figures  are  larger 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  country's  put  together, 
but  are  less  significant  of  trade  conditions 
than  the  others,  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  transactions  on  the  two  great  stock 
exchanges.  Stock  "  purchases  "  and  "  sales  " 
have  fallen  off  radically  during  the  autumn 
depression;  but  only  a  minor  proportion  of 
these  transactions  represents  actual  business, 
as  distinguished  from  speculation.  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  decrease  in  New  York  City,  it 
is  reassuring  that  no  banking  institution  of 
established  conservative  reputation  was 
forced  to  close  its  doors. 

The  third  table,  that  of  the  latest  re- 
ported gross  earnings  of  railroads,  looks  a 
little  pessimistic  at  first  glance,  but  some 
allowances  must  be  made  for  special  condi- 
tions. The  figures  given  are  those  of  rail- 
roads reporting  to  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  of  New^  York  City. 
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Year.                                 Gross  earnings.  Mileage. 

1906 $540,238,902  72,766 

1907 590,965,575  74,037 

Increase,  9.S9  per  cent. 

56   BAILBOADS^    MONTH   OP   NOTEMBER. 

Year.                                 Gross  earnings.  Mileage. 

1906 $53,425,317  73.168 

1907 54,770,493  74,489 

Increase  only  i.5t  per  cent 

In  Other  words,  the  November,  1907,  in- 
crease of  2.52  per  cent,  was  little  more  than 
one-fourth  the  average  increase  for  the 
eleven  months  of  J  907, — 9.39  per  cent.  But 
the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  it  looks. 
Although  business  depression  undoubtedly 
played  some  part  in  the  lessening  of  the 
increase,  tu'o  great  agricultural  conditions 
were  largely  responsible, — the  delayed  move- 
ment of  Northwest  grain  and  of  Southern 
cotton.  The  farmers  are  holding  this  traffic 
back  for  higher  prices. 

However,  it  is  still  too  soon  to  prophesy 
accurately  the  extent  of  the  threatened  trade 
reaction  merely  from  railroad  earnings. 
There  were  sufficient  unfilled  orders  on  hand 
October  i  to  keep  most  factories  and  mines 
at  work  for  several  w^eks.  The  December 
figures  for  railroad  gross  earnings,  available 
about  the  middle  of  January,  i^,  may  be 
expected  to  make  even  a  lighter  showing. 
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.  /.e  r.rst  voluine  in  the  "  .\ntmal  Behavior 
Series*  vMacmillan^  is  "The  Dancing  Mouse, 
A  StTjdr  in  Animal  Behavior,"  by  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Yerkes,  instructor  in  comparative  psychology 
in  Han-ard  University.  This  book  is  as  useful, 
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animal  under  investigation.  To  people  who  have 
not  followed  the  recent  developments  in  this 
field  of  science  the  book  is  a  revelation. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "The  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Ten  Commandments"  (Scribners) 
Mr.  Ernest  Thompson- Seton  develops  his  theory 
that  the  Commandments  are  not  arbitrary  laws 
given  to  man,  but  are  fundamental  laws  of  all 
highly  developed  animals.  In  an  interesting  way 
Mr.  Thompson-Scton  traces  through  the  animal 
world  the  consequences  following  upon  a  breach 
of  the  ten  great  principles  on  which  human  so- 
ciety is  founded. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "Great  Golfers  in  the 
Making/'  edited  by  Henry  Leach  (Philadelphia: 
George  W.  Jacobs  %l  Co.),  a  number  of  the  most 
cetebrated  players  of  this  ancient  Scottish  game 
give  autobiographical  accounts  of  their  early 
progress,  "with  reflections  on  the  morals  of 
their  experience."  These  men  answer,  each  in 
his  own  way,  the  question :  "  How  did  you  come 
to  take  up  this  gratne  ? "  The  several  autobio- 
graphical chapters  not  only  answer  this  ques- 
tion, but  they  indicate  in  large  measure  what  are 
the  secrets  of  the  success  of  these  great  players. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

"Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson,  the  Wan- 
dering Scholar,"  collected  and  edited  by  William 
Knight  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.),  will  appeal  to  a 
great  number  of  students  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, many,  of  whom  mav  never  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  know  Professor  Davidson  person- 
ally, but  had  grown  familiar  with  his  writings 
as  they  appeared  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
magazines  and  reviews  for  many  years.  David- 
son, a  Scotchman  by  birth,  had  been  drawn  to 
America  by  his  desire  to  found  a  sort  of  fellow- 
ship of  ethical  propaganda  and  social  reform. 
Before  coming  to  this  country,  however,  h€  had 
wandered  over  Europe,  coming  into  contact  with 
leading  minds  in  the  chief  universities.  All 
these  experiences  fitted  him  for  the  lectureship 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  to  which  the 
later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted.  The  bib- 
liography printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume 
of  memorials  gives  an  amazing  exhibit  of  the 
range  of  Davidson's  work  in  the  fields  of  specu- 
lative philosophy,  ethics,  and  sociology.  Profes- 
sor Davidson  died  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Owen  Wister's  "  Seven  Ages  of  Washington  " 
(Macmillan)  is  a  biography  of  a  new  and  at- 
tractive type.  Such  a  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional lines  might  be  hazardous  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  great  men  of  American  history, 
but  in  this  instance  we  believe  it  to  be  fully  justi- 
fied, since  the  great  number  of  biographies  al- 
ready in  existence  may  be  counted  on  to  supply 
the  average  reader  with  the  necessary  ground- 
work of  data.  What  Mr.  Wister  attempts  to  do 
is  to  paint  a  picture  of  Washington  at  successive 
stages  in  his  career,  beginning  with  his  boyhood 
and  ending  with  his  retirement  from  the  Presi- 
dency. It  is  safe  to  say  that  from  Mr.  Wister's 
250  pages  the  American  boy  or  girl  will  come 
away  with  a  clearer  image  of  the  Father  of  His 
Cotmtry  than  could  possibly  be  formed  by  read- 
ing the  ponderous  volumes  that  made  up  the 
earlier  **  lives  "  of  Washington. 

Two  additional  volumes  in  Col.  Theodore  A. 
Dodge's  "Napoleon,"  in  the  Great  Captains 
Series  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  are 
confined  to  the  second  half  of  Napoleon's  mili- 
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tary  life  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular 
War  to  the  end  of  the  Russian  campaign.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  history  of  Napo- 
leon, complete  in  four  volumes,  is  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  author's  "  History  of  the  Art  of 
War,"  which  was  begun  in  1890  with  the  life  of 
Alexander.  In  this  work  political  events  are 
barelv  touched  on,  and  personal  matters  are  al- 
luded to  only  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light 
on  Napoleon's  career  as  a  soldier.  Although  a 
part  of  the  larger  history,  this  military  life  of 
Napoleon  is  still  of  itself  a  complete  work. 
Colonel  Dodge's  ability  as  a  military  writer  is  so 
well  known  as  to  require  no  extended  comment 
in  this  place. 

Concerning  the  Hon.  William  Pitt  Fessenden 
of  Maine  little  is  remembered  to-day  save  that 
he  was  one  of  the  seven  Republican  Senators 
who  voted  against  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson.  His  brief  period  of  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Civil  War  is  almost  forgotten.  Yet  the  two  vol- 
umes which  make  up  t!ie  authorized  "  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,"  by 
his  son.  General  Francis  Fessenden  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  show  that  he  was  an 
important  if  not  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  stir- 
ring legislative  annals  of  the  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction epochs  in  our  political  history. 
Senator  Fessenden  belonged  to  that  ^roup  of 
committee  workers,  the  members  of  which  made 
up  by  assiduous  attention  to  public  duties  what 
they  lacked  by  wav  of  newspaper  fame.  It  is 
said  that  even  durine  his  lifetime  his  personality 
was  comparatively  little  known,  and  it  is  hardi 
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Strange  that  his  memoirs  remained  unpublished 
until  one  of  his  sons,  after  much  delving  in 
public  and  private  records,  was  able  to  prepare 
this  full  and  very  satisfactory  account. 

In  view  of  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of.  the  Hudson  River  it  is  eminently 
appropriate  that  a  good  popular  account  of  the 
episode  should  be  given  wide  circulation.  To 
this  end  Mr.  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon,  who  has 
written  acceptably  before  on  the  Hudson  River, 
has  prepared  an  interesting  sketch  of  "Henry 
•Hudson,  His  Times  and  His  Voyages"  (Put- 
nams).  As  the  title  indicates,  this  work  in- 
cludes much  more  than  an  account  of  Hudson's 
exploration  of  the  Rhine  of  America,  although  a 
large  proportion  of  the  space  is  naturally  de- 
voted to  that  exploit.  Mr.  Bacon  has  made  care- 
ful studies  of  all  of  Hudson's  voyages,  and  em- 
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LAST  VOYAGE  OF   HENRY   HUDSON. 

(From  paintiug  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London.) 
Frontispiece   (reduced)   from  "Henry  Hudson." 

lished  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Pollak 
gives  us  the  setting  of  the  Jife  and  times  which 
produced  the  plays  covering  almost  all  the  Met- 
ternich  regime.  The  volume  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Austrian  dramatists  de- 
livered by  the  author  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 
An  intimate  'personal  story  of  the  life  and 
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bodi*-n  in  this  work  a  great  deal  of  information 
fl);»f  will  be  new  to  most  American  readers. 

"  (,r;tiit,  Lincoln,  and  the  Freedmen"  (Long- 
I  ,;ifii,  (trrvn  &  Co.)  is  the  title  given  to  a  vol- 
uiiw  of  rrfninisccnccs  by  the  late  Gen.  John 
I  ,if//fi,  {'twti'ti  .States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
ti'>ii.  'Ill*'  r*  nininiscenccs  have  to  do  chiefly 
•/.(♦fi  til''  ^  H'il  War,  having  special  reference  to 
♦  ,/'  v/z/fl'  for  tlic  contrabands  and  freedmen  of 
t;/  Mr  1  ippi  Valley.  An  interesting  biograph- 
ic J  l^'oli  of  (i'lK-ral  Katon,  prepared  by  Miss 
f  o.'l  O  /o'/d  Mason,  serves  as  an  introduction 

I  ),i  i,;,tn''  of  I'Vanz  Grillparzer  is  so  little 
tr,////fi  I//  Affi'ri'an  lovers  of  the  drama  and 
|.'/f,.«  ,r''  fl.'it  a  T' al  welcome  will  be  accorded 
;,  /  I'oIK.P'h  vfudy  of  this  dramatist, 
|/|,  M'a/|  K  Cjt.  have  just  brought  out 
f;«l/'  "  Iran/  (;rillparzcr  and  the  Aus- 
u..,  "  'I  l'i\  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the 
•/  ;ii./|  irili<al  estimate  of  the  fa- 
i    /|r;ijMaii  1   which  has  been  pub- 
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career  of  "The  Real  Sir  Richard  Burton,"  by 
Walter  Phelps  Dodge,. comes  from  the  press  of 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  of  London,  importecf  by  the 
A.  Wessels  Company.  This  record  of  the  life 
and  achievements  of  the  great  explorer,  whose 
name  ranks  with  those  of  Livingstone  and  Stan- 
Icy,  is  intended  to  supersede  all  other  lives  and 
biographies  of  the  cultured  Englishman  whose 
translation  of  "  The  Arabian  Nights  "  has  given 
him  also  an  imperishable  fame  in  the  literature 
of  our  English  tongue. 

The  autobiography  and  life-work  of  the  "  king 
of  conjurers,"  Robert  Houdin,  recently  brought 
out  in  a  volume  in  French,  entitled  "  Confi- 
dences d*un  Prestidigiteur,"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Coates  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  work,  which  has  had  a  great  run 
in  Europe,  is  now  presented  for  the  first  time 
to  the  American  reading  public. 

HISTORY. 

A  noteworthy  human  document  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  is  Tadayoshi  Sakurai's  "  Human 
Bullets"  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  It  is  the  story 
of  the  experiences  of  a  Japanese  lieutenant, 
written  with  the  spirit  and  verve  of  a  man  of 
twenty-five  who  sees  the  world  with  the  glow 
and  courage  of  his  years.  The  book  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  and  has  the 
fascination  of  a  novel  as  well  as. the  intimate  ap- 
peal of  a  personal  diary.  There  is  an  introduc- 
tion by  Count  Okuma.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  translation  from  the  Japanese  into  Eng- 
lish is  by  a  Japanese,  Masujiro  Honda,  the  Eng- 
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SIR   RICHARD   BURTON,    RECITING    HIS    VERSION   OF 
"the   ARABIAN    NIGHTS.'' 

Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "The  Real  Sir  Richard 
Burton." 

lish  text,  however,  being  edited  ty  Alice  Mabel 
Bacon. 

"  Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  the  New  England 
Border,"  by  Katharine  M.  Abbott  (Putnams),  is 
a  richly  illustrated  volume  of  local  history  and 
description  which  supplements  the  author's  "  Old 
Paths  and  Legends  of  New  England."  The 
present  volume  deals  in  the  main  with  portions 
of  Connecticut  and  old  Deerfield,  and  the  Berk- 
shire country  of  western  Massachusetts.  Some 
of  the  negatives  made  by  well-known  amateur 
photographers  of  the  localities  treated  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  half-tone  illustrations,  while 
a  number  of  clever  drawings  supplement  these 
photographs. 

In  this  field  of  local  history  no  American  in 
recent  times  has  worked  more  diligently  or  to 
better  purpose  than  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  of 
the  ancient  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Vir- 
ginia. President  Tyler's  "  Cradle  of  the  Re- 
public "  (Jamestown  and  James  River)  was  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  tell  of  the  topographical 
history  of  Jamestown  and  the  James  River.  The 
discovery  of  new  materials  led  the  author  to 
bring  out  a  second  edition  last  year,  and  this 
valuable  work  now  has  a  companion  volume  in 
"Williamsburg,  the  Old  Colonial  Capital" 
CRichmond,  Va. :  Whittet  &  Shepperson).  Wil- 
liamsburg succeeded  Jamestown  as  the  capital  of 
Virginia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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tfxe  Partian  mrnistfr  to  the 
_  ^^^  ccmgieced  his  descriptive 
-»-  -^i.  *  ~.i:n.  r:«ir  msSDnr  asd  Her  Detractors," 
-%yjL=L  5  •nrniTHTr'i  -^imifUrteogsiT  in  English  and 
1^  :iie  N«t2ie  Pnhiisimis  Company.  Mr. 
Jis  nmiLj  from  crery  standpoint, 
— csi'mi.  sGcaL  and  pcikkaL  His  expe- 
.r'«**>  Hiii  raca.  :c  Tiev  entitle  him  to  re- 
-oesrmi  ^n^iiinn.  rue  aokes  no  particular 
z-im  n-r  ais  rnnnry. — abnpir  asks  a  hearing. 
-  le  -ir=s:  Tirr  :t  :iie  boiiks  deals  with  the  his- 
T  r^  ■#  lie  :>«2ni£  fr:m  its  ^fiscorery  to  the 
-ictznic  c  ;i«=L  X:ri  AlexB  as  PrcsidcnL  The 
-^-  ntt    — -.ir:-     r  -je  satizral  conditions  of  the 
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r»  n   :t  Arf-irin  .E>:c'^*^»;t:'*c:;      .*i.-  ":ic  -our     r 

State  Va"'..i-'v'>  i -'(  xv.i.-rrc  a  "^-•ru.  Te-r^i:^-'- 
torv    dt    :'"C    *    ■''''^    '"•    rK.-TT>    V  -':•  --r-ir^    3i    lax 

iituier  ti^.e  r^.o  "^  A-re-^-cut  L  ^V'.r^aoi  I  "-ler 
T>lcr  at'd  l\:k-  »r,i:— «  nf-  l.-e  fr-s  ~.e- 
kins    Pre^K      T  e    Icctu^^rr    **a>    ^'^y.-i-^l    a 

the  I'nilcv!  States  .iLir— ^  t-^  tcrr--  c:  -£^ 
two  Si>-caUcvi  "*  aortoe'-tal  ■*  Prxf^i-i^rrs.  i  ^e 
dominating  qiitr<tiori>  w^re  tV>^  rclat'.r^f  t>? 
bi>uiuiarv.  Ihoc  two  ad:nrT>:rdt:.^^<  acvvrr:- 
plishcd  the  settlement  oi  iliree  'CH.^c::oar>  ;-e:>- 
tions:  the  northeastern  and  nort.:\%e>:em 
through  negotiation,  and  the  >ou:hwe5teni  by 
conquest. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
Among  the  recently  issued  noteworthy  Kx>ks 
on  those  portions  y>\  the  Old  World  winch  are 
always  receiving  pilgrims  of  art  lovers,  are: 
••  Venice :  The  Golden  Ages,"  a  translation 
(MrClurg)  hy  Horatio  F.  Brown  from  the 
original  Italian  of  Pompeo  Molmenti;  "Greece 
and  the  /ICgean  Islands"  (Houghton,  Mifflm), 
hy  Philip  Sanford  Marden;  "The  Cathedrals 
and  Cloisters  of  Midland  France"  (Putnams), 
in  Iwr)  vohnnes,  hy  Klise  Whitlock  Rose,  with 
many  illustrations  from  original  photographs  by 
Vida  Htmt  Francis;  "Italy,  the  Magic  Land" 
(Litth-,  Brown),  by  Lilian  Whiting,  copiously 
dlii.tratrd;  "The  Art  of  the  Prado"  (L.  C. 
p;ij<'-  A  Co.),  an  illustrated  study  of  the  con- 
^n^^^  of  this  famous  gallery,  by  C.  S.  Ricketts; 
"  lirowning's  Italy"  (Baker,  Taylor  &  Co.),  a 
...uly  of  Italian  hfc  and  art  in  Browmng,  by 
\  Archibald  Clarke,  and    Holland  Sketches 


Il'-sicr*:  <.o    irv^xK-vd.    Vmm  "^  QoUand  Sketches." 

o^t't:^.  the  cust'^ms  and  manners  of  the  people, 
ar.  i  the  p«  liticil  administration. 

A  w:rk  of  more  than  joo  large  pages,  in  lar^^e 
t>re,  with  many  illustrations,  devoted  to  "Fiji 
and  Its  Possibilities,"  is  a  new  contribution  to 
the  descriptive  hterature  of  the  season.  The 
Kxk  is  written  with  sympathy  and  evidently 
from  a  background  of  extensive  knowledge  by 
Beatrice  Grimshaw,  and  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

A  thoroughly  up-to-date  description  of  Mex- 
ico, territorially,  politically,  racially,  and  econom- 
ically, is  Mr.  Nevin  O.  Winter's  "Mexico  and 
Her' People  of  To-day"  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.),  il- 
lust  rated  from  original  photographs.  Mr.  Win- 
ter has  endeavored  to  be  expository  rather  than 
controversial,  to  make  a  complete  and  accurate 
presentation  of  his  subject  '*  rather  than  to  ad- 
vance radical  views  concerning  and  harsh  criti- 
cism of  our  next-door  neighbors."  The  illustra- 
tions are  particularly  interesting  and  helpful  in 
supporting  and  amplifying  the  text. 

It  is  no  new  claim  that  the  history  of  mankind 
through  all  time  has  been  largely  governed  by 
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climatic  conditions.  A  striking  and  new  con- 
firmation of  this  theory,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Ellsworth  Huntington's  recently  issued 
book,  "The  Pulse  of  Asia"  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.),  which  give§  a  very  readable  account  of 
a  year  spent  in  daring  scientific  exploration  in 
the  deserts  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  Mr.  Hun- 
tington's study  of  the  primitive  home  of  the 
Chantos  convinces  him  that  these  are  probably 
the  nearest  of  all  existing  races  to  the  primitive 
Aiyan  stock. 

In   Dr.    Charles   A.    Eastman*s   "  Old   Indian 
Days'*  (McClure)  we  meet  the  traditional  red- 
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skin,  all  strong  and  superb,  his  career  all  grandly 
heroic  and  breathlessly  adventurous ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  read  authentic  accounts  of  some 
curious  national  customs  of  the  Sioux,  rendered 
the  more  interesting  through  the  author's  com- 
paring these  with  latter-day  Indian  usages.  The 
color  plates,  done  Ijy  Groesbeck,  adorning  the 
volume,  are  brilliantly  executed. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  made  a  very 
readable  travel  book  out  of  his  experiences  in 
equatorial  Africa,  and  the  Scribners  have 
brought  the  book  out  with  the  title  "  The  Congo 
and  Coasts  of  Africa."  Mr.  Davis  saw  a  great 
many  interesting  things  in  the  Congo  region, 
some  of  them  despite  the  assiduous  efforts  of 
the  Belgian  officials  to  prevent.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

A  scries  of  first-hand  views  of  London  life  on 
its  pathetic  side,  with  much  of  sociological  in- 
terest, is  brought  out  (McClure)  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Soul  Market."  The  authoress  is  Olive 
Christian  Malvery  (Mrs.  Archibald  Mackirdy). 


DR.    CHARLES   A.   EASTMAN. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DISCUSSION. 
In  a  little  volume  entitled  "  Some  Neglected 
Aspects  of  War  "  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
are  included  essays  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  and  Julian  S.  Corbett.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  treats  of  the  moral  and  practical  as- 
pects of  war,  war  from  the  Christian  standpoint, 
and  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  and  the  ques- 
tion of  immunity  for  belligerent  merchant  ship- 
ping; while  ex- President  Pritchett  writes  of 
"  The  Power  that  Makes  for  Peace,"  and  Julian 
S.  Corbett,  lecturer  in  history  to  the  Naval  War 
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**  Days  On"  » Scribners),  by  Dr.  Henry  van 
D>ke,  is  a  series  of  "digressions,"  as  the  genial 
I^  -ct  ?r  puts  it.  meaning  holiday  outings  and  par- 
ticularly   h>hing    trips.     These    digressions    are 
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written  in  the  Doctor's  own  inimitable  style,  and 
the  book,  which  is  well  illustrated,  is  dedicated 
to  ex-President  Cleveland,  "whose  years  of 
great  work  as  a  statesman  have  been  cheered  by 
days  of  good  play  as  a  fisherman." 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Little  Journeys 
series  of  Elbert  Hubbard  is  "  Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  Eminent  Orators,"  including 
studies  of  Pericles,  Mark  Antony,  Savonarola, 
Martin  Luther,  Burke,  Pitt,  Marat,  Beecher, 
IngersoU,  Henry,  King,  and  Phillips. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

The  approach  of  Christmas  is  always  heralded 
by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  books  on 
religious  or  semi- religious  topics,  some  of  them 
exclusively  ecclesiastical  in  subject,  others  of  a 
more  general  philosophical  or  popular  tone. 
Dr.  William  TrumbuH's  "  Evolution  and  Re- 
ligion '*  (Grafton  Press)  is  a  study  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world,  ostensibly  by  a  confirmed 
evolutionist  in  talks  with  his  children;  Dr. 
James  Orr's  "Virgin  Birth  of  Christ"  (Scrib- 
ners)  is  a  collection  of  lectures  delivered  during 
the  past  year  to  Bible  teachers,  aiming  to  re- 
establish faith  in  the  miracle  of  Christ's  incarna- 
tion ;  "  Christ  and  Buddha  "  (American  Baptist 
Publication  Society),  by  Dr.  Josiah  Nelson 
Cushing.  is  a  reverend,  comparative  study  of 
the  sublime  figures  in  the  title. 

Among  strictly  ecclesiastical  studies  we  have 
received  Dr.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory's  "  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,"  in  the  Inter- 
national Theological  Library  now  being  issued 
by  the  Scribners,  and  Dr.  John  Scott  Lidgett's 
*'  Spiritual  Principle  of  the  Atonement,"  being 
the  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  now  brought 
out  by  Jennings  &  Graham. 

Of  volumes  of  sermons  and  religio-philosophic 
•  studies  there  are  many,  including  among  the 
most  noteworthy:  **  The  Sinner  and  His 
Friends"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  by  Louis  Albert 
Banks;  "A  Ministry  of  Reconciliation"  (Re- 
vell),  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked:  "The  Empire 
of  Love"  (Revell),  by  W.  J.  Dawson:  "Signs 
of  Ck>d  in  the  World"  (Jennings  &  Graham), 
by  John  P.  D.  John ;  "  The  Infinite  Affection  " 
(Pilgrim  Press),  by  Charles  S.  Macfarland; 
"This  Mystical  Life  of  Ours"  (Crowell),  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Trine;  and  "  The  Temple  of  Vir- 
tue "  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  by  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham. 

Two  very  welcome  English  versions  of  im- 
portant philosophical  and  religious  works  of 
European  masters  are :  Nietzsche's  "  Beyond 
(jood  and  Evil,"  a  prelude  to  a  philosophy  of 
the  future  (Macmillan),  the  authorized  trans- 
lation by  Helen  Zimmern,  and  the  "  Religion 
and  Historic  Faiths "  of  Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer 
(University  of  Berlin),  translated  from  the 
German  by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Huebsch  and  pub- 
lished by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

"The  Representative  Women  of  the  Bible" 
(Jennings  &  Graham),  by  Dr.  George  Matheson, 
and  "  The  ^tory  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Mys- 
tery of  the  Jew  "  (Broadway  Publishing  Com- 
pany), by  J.  L.  Woodbridge,  are  historical 
studies  with  religious  subjects. 

We  are  glad  to  note,  also,  a  new  edition  of 
Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton's  "  Modem  Reader's 


Bible"  (Macmillan).     This  excellent  work  has 
already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 

A  few  years  ago  the  term  "  Christocentric 
theology"  was  much  in  use.  Perhaps  one  rea- 
son why  the  phrase  is  less  familiar  now  is  that 
what  was  once  a  designation  of  a  particular 
school  is  now  used  to  characterize  the  whole 
trend  of  modem  theological  thinking.  Prac- 
tically all  theology  nowadays  is  (Thristocentric. 
The  word  is  no  longer  needed  to  distinpjuish  a 
special  phase  of  thought.  The  very  titles  of 
theological  treatises  indicate  this  tendency. 
"  The  Creed  of  Jesus,"  by  Henry  Sloane  Coffin 
(Scribners) ;  "  The  Christ  That  Is  to  Be,"  by 
the  author  of  "Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia"  (Mac- 
millan) ;  "  Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson  (Scribners)  are  among 
the  books  of  the  past  autumn.  The  Rev.  R.  J, 
Campbell's  "New  Theology  Sermons"  (Mac- 
millan) is  another  volume  devoted  very  largely 
to  an  exposition  of  the  power  of  (Thrist  in  the 
world  as  interpreted  by  modern  scholarship. 

Tuming  from  the  doctrinal  to  the  purely  his- 
torical aspects  of  (Thrist's  career  on  earth,  an 
exceedingly  interesting  contribution  has  been 
made  by  Rabbi  Aaron  P.  Drucker,  olF  Austin. 
Texas,  in  a  brochure  entitled  "The  Trial  of 
Jesus,  from  Jewish  Sources"  (New  York:* 
Bloch  Publishing  Company).  Jewish  traditions, 
as  indicated  by  Rabbi  IDrucker,  while  they  differ 
from  the  New  Testament  narratives,  do  not 
really  oppose  or  contradict  those  narratives,  but 
rather  confirm  and  corroborate  them.  The 
learned  Rabbi  stoutly  maintains  that  Jesus  was 
not  tried  by  a  Jewish  court,  that  the  charges 
brought  against  him  were  un-Jewish,  and  that 
the  Jewish  people  were  betrayed  by  the  Romans. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SCIENCE. 

"The  Conquest  of  Cancer"  is  the  somewhat 
ambitious  title  of  a  work  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby 
(New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company). 
This  book  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  malignant  growths  by  specific  or  can- 
crotoxic  ferments.  The  author,  of  course,  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  disease  has 
been  actually  conquered,  but  holds  that  there  is 
warrant  for  belief  that  the  new  mode  of  attack 
indicated  and  initiated  by  Dr.  Beard  "gives  us 
the  key  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  that  so  soon 
as  this  advantage  is  pressed  home  the  conquest 
of  cancer  will  be  an  accomplished  fact." 

Prof.  William  Herbert  Hobbs,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  has  written  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  earthquakes  (Appletons),  which  ought 
to  suggest  answers  to  many  of*  the  questions 
which  have  arisen  since  the  California  disaster 
of  April,  1906.  Professor  Hobbs  represents  the 
field  geologists,  whose  interests  in  the  subject  of 
earthquakes  has  onlv  recently  been  aroused.  In- 
deed, the  study  of  the  subject,  as  Professor 
Hobbs  points  out  in  his  preface,  has  been  largely 
left  to  mathematicians  at  the  observatories,  who 
compute  the  direction  of  earthquaJces  and  ^  the 
location  of  disturbed  districts.  But  the  geolo- 
gists are  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  earthquakes 
are  but  manifestations  of  the  forces  which  are 
active  within  the  earth's  cmst,  and  so  constitute 
a  most  important  province  within  their  fieH  of 
study. 


THE    NOVELS    OF    THE    SEASON. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  season's  romantic  litera- 
ture,— literature,  not  books, — is  offered  by  the  lit- 
tle group  of  four  ladies,  two  American  and  two 
English,  with  the  discussion  of  whose  latest  pub- 
lications we  may  therefore  appropriately  begin: 

"The  Fruit  of  the  Tree,"  (Scribner), by  Edith 
Wharton. 

"A  Fountain  Sealed"  (Century),  by  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgwick. 

"The  Shuttle"  (Stokes),  by  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett. 

"The  Helpmate"  (Holt),  by  May  Sinclair. 

Our  arrangement  is  not  intended  as  a  classifi- 
cation by  merit,  but  is  merely  to  indicate  the 
titles  and  authors,  the  first  pair  being  the  Ameri- 
cans. In  general,  it  seems  to  us,  the  most  ar- 
tistic psychological  analysis  stands  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  couple,  while  as  to  the  building 
of  effective  narration  the  English  writers  have 
reached  the  higher  standard.  But,  altogether, 
these  novels  represent  the  best  literary  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  women  of  the  two 
countries  to-day. 

FOUR  LADY  SATIRISTS. 

Some  readers  might  possibly  not  assent  to  our 
view  of  considering  Mrs.  Burnett  as  a  satirist, 
because  she  is  also  much  of  a  melodramatist. 
Shakespeare,  however,  was  both,  one  should  re- 
member; and  so  was  Byron.  "The  Shuttle," 
indeed,  shows  the  least  acute  sensibility  in  char- 
acter-drawing of  the  whole  quartette.  The  vil- 
lainous villain  of  a  British  aristocrat  who  mar- 
ries an  American  girl  for  her  money  is  villain- 
ously vile  beyond  all  plausibility.  An  English- 
man of  his  class  and  bringing  up  might  strike 
his  wife  in  a  moment  of  ungoverned  fury,  but 
Would  not  systematically  waylay  and  open  her 
letters.  He  would  no  more  do  this  than  a  young 
American  lady  of  Rosalie  Vanderpoel's  education 
and  refinement  would  use  bad  grammar.  Such 
and  other  defects,  however,  by  no  means  pre- 
clude the  total  impression  of  "  The  Shuttle " 
from  remaining  a  powerful  one, — emotionally, 
decidedly    so.     And    Mrs.    Burnett's    inclusive, 


FRANCES   HODG&ON  BURNETT. 


ANNE  DOUGLAS   SEDGWICK. 

sweeping  aspect  of  both  English  and  American 
life  is  wonderfully  broad.  Such  an  enlightened 
paragraph  as  this,  in  "  The  Shuttle,"  well  de- 
serves remembrance : 

*'  In  the  United  States  of  America,  which  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  serene  sense  of  conserva- 
tive self-satisfaction  and  repose  which  centuries 
of  age  may  bestow,  the  spirit  of  life  itself  is  the 
aspiration  for  change.  Ambition  itself  only 
means  the  insistence  on  change.  Each  day  is  to 
be  better  than  yesterday,  fuller  of  plans,  of 
briskness,  of  initiative.  Each  to-day  demands  of 
to-morrow  new  men,  new  minds,  new  work.  A 
tr)-day  which  has  not  launched  new  ships,  ex- 
l)lr)red  new  countries,  constructed  new  buildings, 
a(hlcd  stories  to  old  ones,  may  consider  itself  a 
failure,  unworthy  even  of  being  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  respectable  yesterdays.  Such  a 
country  lives  by  leaps  and  bounds !  " 

Mrs.  Burnett  long  lived  in  America,  and  Miss 
Sedgwick  spends  much  time  in  England,  so  that 
"  A  Fountain  Sealed  "  likewise  partakes  of  dual 
nationality,  as  it  were.  Leaving  aside  Miss 
Scdsrwick's  Britons,  we  find  her  representation 
of  Imogen  Upton  the  subtlest  piece  of  satiric 
portraiture  recently  achieved  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  So  fine  is  Miss  Sedgwick's  method 
that  she  begins  by  gaining  one's  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  a  girl  subsequently  revealed  as  a 
self -centered,  phrase>making»  pharasaical  egoist 
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Emineiitly  successful,  too,  must  be  declared  her 
picture  of  that  rhetorically  and  vapidly  bom- 
bastic pseudo-philanthropist,  Mr.  Potts.  If  Mr. 
Potts  lacks  the  succulence  of  Dickensonian  char- 
acters, he  is  also  free  from  their  incredible  gro- 
tcsquery.  Miss  Sindair's  Anne  Majendie, — see 
-llic  Helpmate," — shows  less  thoughtful  con- 
ception and  minute  elaboration  than  Imogen  Up- 
ton, but  exhibits  a  satiric  pungency  sometimes 
bordering  on  farce.  Mr.  Ma  j  en  die's  helpmate, 
a  devout  woman,  endued  with  all  the  intoler- 
ance of  inexperience,  appears  as  relentless  as 
she  is  religious;  she  typifies  the  sort  of  good, 
sincere,  pious  Christian  dame  so  enormously 
good  that  she  can't  forgfive  her  fellow -Chris- 
tians their  sins.  Miss  Sinclair  has  few  illusions 
left  about  life,  and  skins  its  hypocrisies  to  the 
bone.  •'The Help- 
mate" is  a  bril- 
liant book,  full  of 
verve  and  wit. 

••The  Fruit  of 
the  Tree,"  again, 
embodies  that 
sharp  perception 
of  human  charac- 
ter which  first 
brought  Mrs. 
Wharton  deserved 
recognition.  But 
here,  too,  as  with 
the  other  novels, 
the  quality  of  sa- 
tire does  not  take 
monopolistic  place, 
for  satire  is  not 
an  object  in  itself, 
and  all  these  lady 
authors  have  writ- 
ten their  books 
with  a  more  or 
less  strong  concur- 
rent vein  of  pa- 
thos.    Among  the 

bdies  Mrs.  Burnett  speaks  with  the  most  directly 
appealing  pathos,  while  Mrs.  Wharton's  keener 
cleverness  leaves  you  with  your  feelings  funda- 
mentally unshaken. 

BYGONE   DAYS. 

Marion  Crawford,  whose  "  Mr.  Isaacs "  and 
••  Saracinesca  "  are  still  bought  and  talked  of, — 
as  his  publishers,  the  Macmillans,  will  testify, — 
though  without  weight  as  a  psychologist  or 
philosopher,  still  mamtains  his  standard  as  a 
very  gifted  story-teller.  His  latest  book,  in 
fact,  is  considerably  richer  as  to  incident,  and 
more  dramatic  as  to  suspense,  than  his  recent 
novels  have  been.  The  scene  of  "  Arethusa "  is 
laid  in  fourteenth-century  Constantinople,  and 
the  plot  turns  upon  an  attempt  to  dethrone  the 
usurper  Andronicus,  with  the  object  of  restor- 
ing his  father  Johannes.  Arethusa,  the  beauti- 
ful heroine,  is  given  out  to  be  a  slave,  but  there 
are  surprises  in  store  for  those  who  have  actually 
regarded  her  as  such. 

Another  historical  novel,  just  published  by  the 
Harpers,  takes  one  a  hundred  years  further 
down  the  current  of  time  and  over  a  thousand 
miles  westward  on  the  map,  to  the  charming 
region  of  old  Poitou.  Here  readers  of  "  Quen- 
tin  Durward "  will  meet  with  their  old  friends 
King  Louis  XI.  and  his  quaint  familiar,  Olivier 
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Ic  Daim ;  and  here  does  Master  Francois  Villon 
disport  himself  not  only  as  wit  but  as  swords- 
man, not  only  as  lyrist  but  as  lover,  so  that  he 
meets  and  defeats  his  most  formidable  foe  in 
single  combat,  and  at  the  last  wins  the  lady  of 
his  heart's  desire.  Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy  lends 
the  amenities  of  his  fluent,  agreeable  style  to 
this  narration,  which  has  come  out  as  "  Needles 
and  Pins."  The  Renaissance  period,  too,  has 
furnished  Mr.  Duffield  with  a  romantic  theme, 
though  we  are  bound  to  say  that  "The  Angels 
of  Messer  Ercole"  (Stokes)  interests  chiefly 
through  the  admirable  photogravures  of  Peru- 
gian  scenes  and  of  classic  masterpieces  by  Ra- 
fael, •  Perugino,  and  others;  from  the  pictorial 
point  of  view,  this  little  volume  merits  positive 
praise,  while  the  author's  part  as  undoubtedly 
deserves  the  reproach  of  lacking  distinction. 
"Stolen  Treasure"  (Harper)  suggests,  without 
exposition,  Howard  Pylc's  lively  buccaneering 
episodes,  occurring  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  and  illustrated  by  himself. 

Beyond  these  tales  of  various  date  and  clime 
English  history  provides  three  others.  Agnes 
and  Egerton  Castle  in  "  My  Merry  Rockhurst " 
(Macmillan)  depict  Charles  II.'s  corrupt  court 
by  means  of  affairs  of  gallantry  and  mtrigue. 
But  the  Egerton  couple  must  share  with  Mau- 
rice Hewlett,  who  issues  "  The  Stooping  Lady  " 
(Dodd,  Mcad]^  the  imputation  of  "preciosity," 
that  is  to  say  a  style  artificially  elaborate,  con- 
sciously elegant,  and  affectedly  recondite, — the 
manner    of    the    bluestocking.     Otherwise,    Mr 
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a  free  hand-to-hand  fight,  the  most  glorioud 
brawl  in  all  the  warfare  of  all  the  world.  All 
semblance  of  alignment  was  lost  at  the  first  con- 
tact. Officers,  orders,  tactics,  were  useless. 
Each  Texan  was  a  captain,  as  Houston  had 
promised.  Better  than  that,  he  was  a  man  in  a 
personal  fray.  When  his  rifle  and  pistols  were 
emptied,  he  used  them  as  clubs  until  they  broke. 
Then  he  unsheathed  his  bowie  knife,  and  sprayed 
the  brains  of  the  nearest  fleeing  Mexican ;  then 
on  lo  the  next,  with  sweep  after  sweep  of  his 
bared  arm.  Over  all  the  field  every  man  of  the 
TOO  was  working  in  the  same  way,  until  the  high 
grass  was  wet  as  after  a  shower.  They  wrenched 
fscopctas  from  Mexicans  who  still  opposed  them. 
They  caught  up  loaded  rifles  stacked  about  the 
campu  Then  they  used  their  bowie  knives  again. 
.Altogether  it  required  just  about  fifteen  minutes 
for  the  winning  of  Texas." 

The  capture  of  Peru,  Mr.  C.  B.  Hudson,  an- 
other 3roong  author,  more  of  a  scholar  and  less 
of  a  partisan  than  Mr.  Lyle,  sets  forth  with  con- 
siderable eloquence  in  his  appropriately  named 
"  Crimson  Conquest "  ( McQurg) .  Pizarro's  per- 
sc'nal  raindty,  and  the  general  spirit  of  wanton 
I4151  for  ridics,  pen^ding  the  Spanish  host,  come 
c::t  in  fierce*  colors  in  relation  to  the  topic  of 
Arahmjpa's  ransom;  as  to  his  half-brother's, 
H^saica's.  manner  of  death,  the  author  opines 
ihai  tbe  tact  of  his  being  drowned  in  the  river 
Ariarr^iivra  srons  proof  to  support  the  theory 
t'^i:  be  perisbed  whfle  attempting  to  escape  from 

J^^creujyjcaaeoas  with  the  beginning  of 
ScanTsi  mrnal  ascendency  in  the  New  World 
wi<  tie  ir*ft^:  of  tbe  Inquisitorial  authority  at 
?>  Tse.  arvi  in  so  far  as  romantic  writings  can 
-^;;r  i:-v  5=:rre  groand  for  comparison.  Rider- 
hi.ig:xri  >  "  Mar^arei  "  (Longmans)  reveals  the 
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same  sort  of  blind  ferocity  employed  in  the  name 
of  religion  as  the  "  Cr'mson  Conquest"  and 
"  The  Lone  Star  "  show  it  the  agent  of  patriot- 
ism. Mr.  Haggard,  chiefly  successful  at  thril- 
ling by  speed  and  action,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
finer  literary  arts,  *  again  demonstrates  his  ex- 
pertness  as  a  chronicler  of  exciting  events. 
Movement  also,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  char- 
acterizes the  Williamsons'  new  automobile  story, 
whose  hero  is  a  Spanish  nobleman.  Though 
under  sentence  of  exile,  he  yet  follows  an  Eng- 
lish girl  all  through  the  land  of  his  birth,  dis- 
guised as  a  chauffeur,  eventually  receiving  King 
Alfonso  XIII.'s  spoken  permission,-^at  a  bull 
fight, — to  wed  the  pleadmg,  palpitating,  pretty 
young  person.  Quite  "  up-to-date,"  this  novel, 
"The   Car  of   Destiny"    (McCkire) !     A   still 


PIZARRO,  CONQUEROR  OF  PERU. 
(See  Mr.  C.  B.  Hudson's  "  Crimson  Conquest.") 

faster  pace  is  set  by  "The  Scarlet  Car"  (Scrib- 
ner),  whose  flashing  course  Mr.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  however  confines  to  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York. 

THE  WILD  WEST. 

Much  more  American  than  Spanish  in  signifi- 
cance is  Mr.  Janvier's  symposium  of  New-Mexi- 
can episodes,  the  hero- villain  of  which,  half 
parson,  half  cardsharper,  fleeces  unwily  strang- 
ers with  the  aid  of  a  disreputable  wench  nick- 
named the  Sage  Brush  Hen.  And  we  select  this 
book  by  Mr.  Janvier,  "  Santa  Fe's  Partner " 
(Haiper)  for  first  notice  under  our  very  in- 
clusive heading.  The  Wild  West,  because  of 
the  first  sentence  in  that  same  book : 

"I've  been  around  considerable  in  the  West- 
em  country, — ^mostly  some  years  back, — and  I've 
seen  quite  a  little,  one  way  and  another,  of  the 
folks  living  there,  but   I   can't  say  I've  often 
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come  up  with  them  nature's  noblemen,— all  the 
time  at  it  doing  stunts  in  natural  nobility.— the 
story-books  make  out  is  the  chief  population  of 
them  parts." 

For  the  chief  fault  of  those  who  write  on 
Western  life  is  not  only  to  invent  characters 
supernaturally  noble,  but  to  represent  that  life 
as  far  more  romantic,  exciting,  picturesque,  and 
lawless  than  it  actually  is  or  ever  was.  Bret 
Harte  no  doubt  is  largely  responsible  for  the  dis- 
semmation  of  such  false  ideas  as  may  be  met 
with  in  p.  Henry's  "Heart  of  the  West,"  pub- 
{jshed  with  fine  taste  as  to  extertial  dress  by  the 
McClure  Company.  The  same  publishing  house 
must  be  congratulated  upon  Wyeth's  splendid 
pictures  accompanying  the  text  of  the  book  by 
Stewart^  Edward  -White,  namely  "Arizona 
Nights  ;  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  omit  commen- 
dation of  Russell's  excellent  marginal  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  which  bring  so  vividly  before  the 
minds  eye  the  intended  impressions  of  B.  M 
Bower,  whose  "Lure  of  the  Dim  Trails"  the 
Dillingham  Company  publishes  in  most  attrac- 
tive form. 

One  should  by  all  means  read  the  "Arizona 
Nights ';  and  the  "  Lure  of  the  Dim  Trails  "  if 
one  desires  information  about  ranch  life  so  far 
as  concerns  its  workaday  activities,  like  roping, 
branding,  and  rounding  up  cattle,  or  even  some 
of  its  recreative  sporting  phases,  like  coyote 
hunting  or  card  playing.     Such  matters  in  them^ 
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Commissioner  I  quite  often  went  to  the  Houston 
Street  public  school  and  was  immensely  inter- 
ested and  impressed  by  what  I  saw  there.  I 
thought  there  were  a  good  many  Miss  Baileys 
there,  and  the  work  they  were  doing  among 
their  scholars  (who  were  so  largely  of  Russian- 
Jewish  parentage,  like  the  children  you  write 
of)  was  very  much  like  what  your  Miss  Bailey 
has  done," 

Among  this  season's  novels  exhaling  local 
European  atmospheres  we  note  Miss  Dorothy 
Canfield's  refreshing  story  descriptive  of  the 
fjords,  *•  Gunhild,"  issuing  from  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.*s  Twenty-third  Street  establishment,  while 
from  the  Harper  Brothers,  downtown  in  Frank- 
hn  Square,  comes  "Emerald  and  Ermine."  This 
is  a  tale  of  Brittany,  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress,"  who  also 
contributes  a  few  pretty  water-colors  with  her 
present  offering,  uustav  Frcnsscn  takes  us  to 
the  North  Sea  coast  once  more ;  "  The  Three 
Comrades"  (Dana,  Estes)  again  exhibits  Pastor 
Frenssoi's  peculiarly  spasmodic,  throbbing  style, 
expressive  of  highly  intense  feeling. 

But  as  examples  of  notably  successful  atmo- 
spheric authorship,  we  would  point  to  two  novels 
quite  recently  published,  one  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  the  second  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
and  the  only  way  we  hope  to  secure  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  m  ^rits  of  these  richly  atmospheric 
writings  is  by  quoting  from  each.  The  follow- 
ing we  take  from  Miss  Una  Silberrad's  Dutch 
tale  **  The  Good  Comrade  " : 

"  At  last  they  got  clear  of  the  taller  trees,  and 
struggling  in  thickets  of  young  poplars,  and 
other  sinewy  things.  The  sand  was  firmer,  but 
honeycombed  with  rabbit  holes,  and  tangled  with 
brambles,  and  the  direction  was  still  upwards, 
though  the  growth  was  so  thick,  and  the  ground 
so  bad,  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  go  a  long 
way  round.  But  in  time  they  were  through  this, 
too,  and  really  out  on  the  top.  Here  there  was 
nothing  but  the  Dunes,  wide,  curving  land,  that 
stretched  away  and  away,  a  tableland  of  little 
hollows  and  hills,  like  some  sea  whose  waves 
have  been  consolidated ;  near  at  hand  its  colors 
were  warm,  if  not  vivid,  but  in  the  far  distance 
it  grew  paler  as  the  vegetation  grew  less  and 
less,  till,  far  away,  almost  beyond  sight,  it  failed 
to  grey  helm  grass,  and  then  altogether  ceased, 
leaving  the  sand  bare.  Behind  lay  the  trees 
through  which  they  had  come,  sloping  down- 
wards in  banks  of  cool  shadows  to  the  map-like 
land  and  the  distant  town  below ;  away  on  right 
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and  left  were  other  groups  of  trees,  on  sides  of 
hills  and  in  rounded  hollows,  looking  small 
enough  from  here,  but  in  reality  woods  of  some 
size.  Here  there  was  nothing;  but,  above,  a 
great  blue  sky,  which  seemed  very  dose:  and, 
under  foot,  low-growing  Dune  roses  ana  wild 
thyme  which  filled  the  warm,  still  air  with  its 
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matchless  scent;  nothing  but  these,  and  space, 
and  sunshine,  and  silence." 

From  "  The  Weavers," — in  the  second  place, — 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  engrossing  romance  about 
present  day  Egypt  under  British  administration, 
we  select  this  eloquently  pictorial  passage: 

"The  bright,  unclouded  sun  looked  down  on 
a  smiling  land,  and  in  Cairo  streets  the  din  of 
the  hammers,  the  voices  of  the  boys  driving 
heavily  laden  donkeys,  the  call  of  the  camel- 
drivers  leading  their  caravans  into  the  great 
squares,  the  clang  of  the  brasses  of  the  sherbet- 
sellers,  the  song  of  the  vender  of  sweetmeats, 
the  drone  of  the  merchant  praising  his  wares, 
went  on  amid  scenes  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
the  city  glowed  with  color  and  streamed  with 
light.  Dark  faces  grinned  over  the  steaming  pot 
at  the  door  of  the  cafes,  idlers  on  the  benches 
smoked  hasheesh ;  female  street  dancers  bared 
their  faces  shamelessly  to  the  men,  and  indolent 
musicians  beat  on  their  tiny  drums,  and  sang 
national  airs ;  and  the  reciter  gave  his  singsong 
tale  from  a*  bench  above  his  fellows.  Here,  a 
devout  Muslim,  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
strangers,  turned  his  face  to  the  East,  touched  his 
forehead  to  the  ground,  and  said  his  prayers. 
There,  hung  to  a  tree  by  a  deserted  mosque  near 
by  the  body  of  one  who  was  with  them  all  an 
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hour  before,  and  who  had  paid  the  penalty  for 
some  real  or  imaginary  crime,  while  his  fellows 
blessed  Allah  that  the  storm  had  passed  them  by/' 
Oceania  supplies  a  collection,  by  Louis  Becke, 
of  Australian  bush  life  stories,  which  the  Lip- 
pincotts  bring  out, — "The  Settlers  of  Karossa 
Creek  " ;  and  G.  B.  Lancaster  revisits  his  special 
place,  the  New  Zealand  sheep  country,  in  "  The 
Tracks  We  Tread"  (Doubleday,  Page). 
DOMESTIC  PROBLEMS. 

"  I  find  it  more  difficult  every  day  to  keep  a 
girl,"  laments  a  poor  lady  in  Miss  Mary  Cut- 
ting's new  story  book,  "on  account  of  Mr. 
Stryker  [the  lady's  husband] ;  there's  always  so 
much  trouble  about  his  meals.  He  has  to  have 
his  breakfast  at  half  past  six,  and  some  nights 
he  doesn't  get  home  for  his  dinner  until  nearly 
nine  o'clock,  and  then,  after  it's  kept  hot  in  the 
oven  for  him  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  often 
hardly  eats  a  thing.  I  tell  him  men  have  so 
little  consideration,— they  never  think  of  how 
much  care  they  make  for  you." 

It  will  probably  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that 
the  title  of  Miss  Cutting's  volume  is  "  The  Su- 
burban Whirl"  (McClurc),  nor  that  the  servant 
question  animates, — that's  the  word, — sundry 
pages  of  the  three  books  to  which  we  call  atten- 
tion* as  novelistic  treatises  on  Domestic  Prob- 
lems. The  other  two  are  Mrs.  Daskam  Ba- 
con's "  Domestic  Adventures  "  and  Mr.  Bigelow 
Paine's  "  From  Van-Dweller  to  Commuter,"  re- 
spectively brought  out  by  the  Scribner  and  the 
Harper  house.  Mr.  Paine  describes  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  family  who  wrestled  long  and  hard 
with  boarding-house  ma'ams  (and  hash),  trucu- 
lent janitors  of  freezing  flats,  and  other  tyrants 
of  metropolitan  existence,-^again,  that's  the 
word, — and  who  at  last  found  peace  and  happi- 
ness in  the  suburbs,  where  they  grew  their  own 
vegetables  and  the'  children  had  a  jolly,  healthy 
time  tumbling  about  in  the  grass.  In  the  course 
of  Mrs.  Daskam  Bacon's  tale  a  fire  occurs,  which 
leads  to  a  declaration  of  love  and  the  unexpected 
bliss  of  an  unhoping  spinster.  A  vein  of  placid 
humor  and  gentle  sentiment  runs  through  these 
three  volumes,'  which  discourse  on  highly  prac- 
tical issues. 


as  temporary  loss  of  memory,  thought  transfer- 
ence, and  spiritualistic  visions.  •  These,  collected 
in  a  volume  by  the  Harper  Brothers,  and  issued 
under  the  title  of  "  Between  the  Dark  and  the 
Daylight,"  are  too  imimportant  to  affect  Mr. 
Howells'  reputation,  but,  like  everything  he 
writes,  they  please  through  the  author's  mature 
serenity  and  his  delightful  literary  style.  Un- 
luckily for  Mr.  G.  S.  Viereck,  this  very  young 
author's  first  work  of  fiction,  "  The  House  of 
the  Vampire"  (Moffat,  Yard)  must  be  men- 
tioned under  the  same  heading  as  Mr.  Howells' 
book.  It  is  immature,  sketchy,  and  hysterical; 
and  it  smacks  slightly  of  Oscar  Wilde's  "  Pic- 
ture of  Dorian  Gray.'[  But  the  central  char- 
acter is  cleverly  imagined, — a  writer  who  has 
the  power  to  abstract  men's  unspoken  ideas  from 
their  brains,  taking  credit  for  them  as  his  own. 

Another  romance.  Miss  Rives'  **  Satan  San- 
derson," conspicuous  for  very  poor  qualities, 
has  to  do  with  the  marriage  of  a  blind  girl  to  a 
criminal.  One  of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  story 
is  a  game  of  cards  for  money,  played  on  the 
communion  table  of  a  church,  whose  rector  him- 
self suggests  the  game  and  participates  in  it! 
The  arrival  of  the  rector's  bishop  upon  this 
monstrously  incredible  scene  gives  Miss  Rives 
occasion  for  a  ridiculous  linguistic  display  well 
fitting  such  an  invention. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wenzell,  the  well-known  illustrator, 
contributes  several  color  plates  to  Miss  Rives* 
text,  printed  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
who  likewise  give  out  Octave  Thanet's  new 
novel,  "  The  Lion's  Share,"  dealing  with  the 
strange  kidnapping  of  a  boy  to  prevent  his  di- 
vulgence  of  a  secret.  Adventure  and  mystery 
combined  agitate  the  pages  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Ames' 
"  Treasure  of  the  Canyon  "  (Holt)  and  Maurice 
Leblanc's  French  detective  stories,  "The  Ex- 
ploits of  Arsene  Lupin  "  (Harpers).  The  Scrib- 
ners  issue  two  tomes  about^naval  doings, — "  The 
Crested  Seas,"  by  J.  B.  Connolly,  and  "  Major 
Vigoureux,"  by  Quiller  Couch;  Joseph  Conrad 
has  to  his  credit "  The  Secret  Agent "  (Harpers). 


MYSTERY  AND  ADVENTURE. 
Mr.    William    Dean    Howells,    the    Dean 


of 


American  Letters,  as  he  is  sometimes  jocularly 

(and  justly)    called,  has  written  a  few  stories 

_^|Uing  with  abnormal  psychic  phenomena,  such 


Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "From  Van-Dweller  to 
Commuter." 
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Mr.  Conrad's  story  of  anarchist  machinations 
in  London  must  compel  renewed  applause  of 
this  admirable  writer's  large  knowledge  of  life 
and  character,  philosophic  intellectuality,  elo- 
quent, trenchant  verbal  expression,  active  dra- 
matic visualization.  We  say  nothing  of  his  faults, 
which,  though  sufficiently  notable  in  the  new 
book,  cannot  mar  its  pleasurable  perusal  for 
those  who  want  excitement  without  having  to 
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that  they  were  a  tribe  of  smug,  sleek,  self- 
seeking  Pharisees;  furthermore,  he  Has  never 
concerned  himself  particularly  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  most  lowly  and  humble  among  his 
Christian  brethren.  But  when  he  does  come  to 
this  realization,  John  Gaunt  speaks  out,  conse- 
quently incurring  the  wrath  of  his  fat  flock,  and 
hnally  going  out  into  the  highways  and  byways, 
— according  to  his  Master's  bidding, — and  estab- 
lishing a  great,  unselfish  League  of  Universal 
Service,  a  new  social  force,  that  "  League  of 
Universal  Service,  whose  emblem  is  the  cross, 
whose  motto  is  the  union  of  all  who  love  in  the 
service  of  all  who  suffer." 

Now,  we  do  not  assert  Dr.  Dawson's  novel 
to  shine  forth  as  a  literary  masterpiece;  far 
from  this,  we  could  point  out  bad  flaws  in  treat- 
ment, technique,  taste.  But  we  do  affirm  that 
here  before  us  lies  a  book  inspiring  and  uplift- 
ing through  its  clean,  direct  smcerity,  integrity, 
virility.  Whether  the  reader  be  Christian,  ag- 
nostic, or  pagan,  matters  little.  It  is  sufficient 
to  be  aware  that  there  once  lived  on  earth  a 
Jew  of  sublimely  noble  character,  called  Christ, 
and  that  this  man  died  for  his  convictions; 
every  one  who  has  the  soul  to  venerate  such  a- 
man  cannot  but  admire  John  Gaunt,  who  tried 
to  follow  that  immortal  exemplar. 

STORIES  OP  VARIED  MOTIVE. 

Of  literature  essentially  mirth-provoking,  the 
present  season  offers  less  than  the  usual  h'alf- 


A.   B.    WENZELL. 

get  it  at  the  cost  of  surrendering  high  literary 
and  artistic  demands. 

A  CONVINCING  RELIGIOUS  NOVEL. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  of  New 
York,  having  for  many  years  made  the  pub- 
lication of  religious  novels  somewhat  of  a  spe- 
cial effort,  to-day  produces  one  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  of  a  general  hit.  For  the  ap- 
peal of  Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson's  "  Prophet  in  Baby- 
lon "  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  religious 
sentiment  alone;  his  book  will  awaken  a  re- 
sponse in  every  heart  open  to  humanitarian  im- 
pulses, and  the  burning  fervor  of  John  Gaunt, — 
the  central  character,— to  live  and  spread  the 
truth  as  it  stands  supremely  revealed  to  him, 
will  inflame  every  spirit  susceptible  to  admira- 
tion of  manly  honesty. 

John  Gaunt,  the  rector  of  a  prosperous  New 
York  congregation,  awakens  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  involuntarily  retained  their  favor  through 
never  preaching  to  them  such  things  as  might 
discomfort  their  unctuous  repose.  He  has  never  Illustration  (reduced)  from  "The  Treasure  of  the 
told  them  what  Christ  would  have  told  them,—  Canyon." 
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year.  We  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  re- 
cording a  new  little  story  by  the  world's  greatest 
comic  genius,  in  which  humor  and  pathos  are 
effectively  commingled:  Mark  Twain's  account 
of  an  equine  career,  related  autdbiographically 
by  the  "  noble  steed  "  himself,  and  called  simply 
"  A  Horse's  Tale,"  comes  from  the  Harper 
Brothers.      Some    true    pathos    and    some    arti- 


ZONA   GALE. 

ficial  may  be  found  in  "  Fraulein  Schmidt  and 
Mr.  Anstruther,"  a  volume  of  imaginary  corre- 
spondence by  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden,"  bearing  the 
Scribner  imprint.  No  such  complex  person  as 
the  said  Fraulein  ever  dwelt  upon  this  earth ; 
but,  fortunately,  besides  her  complexity  (and 
her  prolixity),  she  possessed  a  saving  sense  of 
humor,  which  renders  the  perusal  of  her  nu- 
merous letters  a  fairly  remunerative  occupation. 
And  since  Fraulein  Schmidt  inhabited  a  small 
German  provincial  town,  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity, she  saw  much  to  laugh  at  in  the  Philistines 
and  pedants  and  pettifoggers  there  residing. 
Much  to  wonder  at  will  be  found  in  the  Baron- 
rss  Orczy's  hij?hly  fanciful  narration  of  events 
happening  within  "The  Gates  of  Kamt"  (Dodd, 
Mead),  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt;  and  the  Baron- 
ess seems  to  have  quaffed  at  the  inexhaustible 
fount  of  the  "Arabian  Nights," — taking  a  sip, 
now  and  then,  at  Rider  Haggard. 

Professor  Edward  Steiner's  novel,  "The 
Mediator"  (Revell),  if  without  literary  or  art- 
•istic  importance,  owns  certain  features  which 
lend  it  sociological  value.  For  it  cannot  but 
arouse  thought  on  the  great  national  problem  of 
assimilating    aliens    into    the    American    body 


politic.  The  hero  is  an  earnest,  aspiring  young 
Polish  Jew,  who.  emigrates  to  New  York,  there 
encountering  all  manner  oi  vicissitudes  in  his 
attempts  to  upraise  his  people.  A  vein  of  sin- 
cere religious  feeling  runs  through  this  interest- 
ing book. 

That  very  much  abused  situation,  the  love  and 
marriage  of  a  man  and  woman  ideally  mated  in 
every  way  save  that  of  age,  is  made  the  text  of 
a  strong,  well  knit  novel  by  E.  F.  Benson,  which 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  bring  out  under  the  title, 
"  Sheaves." 

Agreeable  love  stories  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  and  Mary  Wilkins  P'reeman  come  from 
the  Harper  press  under  the  titles  of  "  Walled 
In," — by  a  serious  accident,  namely, — and  "  The 
Fair  Lavinia  and  Others,"  Anthony  Hope,  Gelett 
Burgess,  and  Bettina  von  Hutten  also  discoursing, 
in  varied  moods,  on  amatory  topics ;  their  stories 
appearing  under  the  imprints  of  the  McClure 
Company,  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  and 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  with  the  appellations  of 
"  Helena's  Path,"  "  The  Heart  Line,"  and  "  The 
Halo."  Miss  Zona  Gale  invents  an  old  match- 
making couple, — see  "The  Loves  of  Peljeas 
and  Etarre"  (Macmillan), — and  Justus  Miles 
Forman,  in  "A  Stumbling  Block"  (Harpers), 
describes  the  career  of  a  young  author  who 
marries  the  wrong  woman,  with  consequences 
injurious  to  his  work.  For  "  Three  Weeks " 
(Duffield),  Elinor  Glyn  chooses  a  most  unusual 
theme,  treated  with  extreme  frankness  of  opin- 

i  o  n  and  in  a 
vigorous,  virile 
style  of  writing. 
She  attempts  to 
show  how  a 
young  man's  soul 
was  developed 
and  ennobled 
through  an  illicit 
passion  indulged 
with  a  very  re- 
markable wom- 
an. Miss  Ather- 
ton's  "  Ances- 
tors" (Harpers) 
tells  chiefly  of 
English  social 
and  political  life, 
and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son Woodrow's 
"  New  Mission- 
er"  (McClure) 
of  Western 
America.  "The 
Message  "(Dana, 
Estes),  by  A.  J. 
Dawson,  treats 
of  an  imaginary 
invasion  of  holy 
England  by  the  wicked  Germans.  Robert 
Hichens  lowers  one's  respect  for  his  talents 
through  his  story  of  the  Algerian  desert, 
"Barbary  Sheep"  (Harpers);  the  standing 
of  Eden  Phillpotts  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
remaining  unchanged  by  the  publication  of  two 
volumes  containing  short  stories, — "  The  Folk 
Afield ''  (Putnam)  and  "Under  the  Crust" 
(Scribner). 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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Aw/e. 


The  business  conditions  of  the 
country  have  continued  to  hold 
first  place  as  a  topic  of  public  dis- 
cussion. Panics  are  usually  short-lived ;  and 
the  panic  of  November,  1907,  was  at  an  end 
by  about  the  middle  of  January,  190?.  Nat- 
urally, however,  the  panic  produced  a  paraly- 
sis of  industry ;  and  paralysis  is  a  disease  from 
which  recovery  is  only  gradual  and  seldoiiv 
rapid.  A  panic  is  due  to  psychological  causes. 
The  state  of  mind  that  produces  it  is  one  of 
extreme  and  all-prevailing  fear.  Speculative 
a<:tivities  are  also  due  to  psychological  causes, 
and  the  state  of  mind  that  attends  buoyant 
speculation  is  one  of  great  hope  and  con- 
fidence. Speculative  conditions  bring  about  a 
great  number  of  unwarranted  activities.  They 
produce  creclulfn .  Almost  every  one  is  some- 
what infected  by  tlie  notion  of  large  and  quick 
gains,  and  the  proitiorcrs  of  all  kinds  of  ven- 
tures flourish  mightily.  Speculative  condi- 
tions also  cause  men  w  apply  themselves  with 
great  energy  to  lefritsmate  enterprises,  and  the 
development  of  the  crmntry  goes  forward  at 
a  splendid  rate,  T^hus  the  resources  of  pro- 
ductive capital  are  overtaxed  and  exhausted, 
the  fabric  of  credit  i^  unduly  extended,  and  a 
vast  number  Qf  people  e^uddenly  discover,  sim^ 
ultaneously,  that  thry  cannot  continue  to 
borrow  in  unlimited  sums.  And  then  some 
of  the  enterprises  which  have  depended  solely 
for  their  success  upon  the  continuance  of 
speculative  conditions  are  exposed  as  in  a  pre- 
carious plight,  whereupon  prudent  men  be- 
come a  little  anxious  and  begin  to  throw  out 
hints  of  warning. 

us^  o  -/*.   The  reaction  finds  a  bank  or  trust 

now  roHiet  .  ,       ,  , 

c«w»        company,   here   and    there,    that 

**^  ^^      has  been  too  freely  financing  the 

wrong  sort  of  undertakings.     Some  of  the 

insiders  learn  the  truth  and  whisper  to  their 

friends.     The   withdrawal   of   deposits   be- 


gins, and  the  rumors  of  adversity  spread. 
Then  corries  the'  fright  that  brings  about  the 
".run"  that  the' soundest  of  banks  must  al- 
ways dr^ad  and  that  few  can  withstand. 
Thus  speculation,  Which  means  excessive  con- 
fidence and  activity,  runs  its  course  and  brings 
about  panic,  wKich  means  excessive  fear  and 
inaction.  The  effect  of  panic,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  to  create  antagonism  between  banks 
and  their  customers.  The  normal  course  of 
business  requires  confidence  and  co-opexation 
between  the  whole  business  community  and 
the  banks.  At  the  outset  of  a  panic,  how- 
ever, the  banks  seek  to  hoard  currency  to 
protect  themselves,  against  a  run,  and  indi- 
viduals and  business  houses  seek  to  recover 
and  keep  currency  to  guard  themselves  against 
the  insecurity  of  the  banks.  This  situation 
brought  about  the  so-called  money  famine 
that  swept  across  the  United  States  in  the 
last  months  of  1907.  All  sorts  of  expedients 
were   resorted   to;   and   at   last   the   money 


Mn.    CARNKCJIE    IS    VERY   OPTIMISTIC. 

From  tho  Inquirer  (Phlladelphlfi). 
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SENATOR    AI.DRirH,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
,NVl»«»so   bin    for   emorsroncy    hanknofPB   » 

to  bocomo  a  law  "  ^^   """^'^ 

famine  is  at  an  end.     Currenrv  .'c  ^-      i    . 
freely  aRain,  and  the  New  Sk  L'^t^'^;"? 
January  .,.  reported  that  insSd'o^'/'shtr 
tii-r  oi  cash  they  were  receivino-  m„        l 
they  wuld  make  use  of.     Th"  .rHf  '^^" 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  a  suffic.>nt7uSty"" 
the  paper  and  metall.c  means  of  exchange^u 
sunply  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  f"'."' 


not  due  to  the  lack  of  a  suffic.>nt7uSty"o" 
the  paper  and  metall.c  means  of  exchangrbu 
su«pl\-  to  the  fact  that  there  wa.!  «  f 
rapch.-ki.,.oftheusualleX"ST- 
culatum.     The  a.n.^uence  was  that  aC 
u.>  omes  .n  the  I'nfted  States  found  them 
>.lvrs  us,,,,:  cicaruiK-house  certificates  fssS 

;    .  "^"^'"i  >arien  or  tcninomri' 

rC;::.?f  ;^:-V'^V^-  --  cmpioyenra 
New  v:^;:-4:ir':""  ■'^.'^-^'^-^  -^ 

..™y,.;':  ;;,^.;X^i » s^^^t  d^i  of  ^oui 

"./„"..  .-  r;;  "  .:J^^  -•'^/'^^vemment  at  \Vash- 

—  -^-is  •.■"'.  "^  *-^-«>-:r>-  surp'ais  in 

:;.:•    T-.:;  "-  ''  ^^  ^,r  ■^:^-    Anorher  w,. 


Rounoe  the  issue  of  .    i. 
the  an«.u;K4^^^-    But  Z.t^Tf 

community  to  tide  over  rt"  ^"^  '^'^  ^usS 
get  mone,.  .„to  cfrcuCn  ^ii^ "^^"^  -^ 

The  ^0\V  thpf  ^-k  .  . 

«5?^iS;ir   »h«  the  bi"r  '■'  ^^^J.  and 
.         tors  freelv  »„!i     ^  ^^y*"e  d^; 
=«sets  fn  a  normal  J     "^  ""  'oan.W  ^•' 
patrons,  the  quStl":?  .^^Ij-r  ^^o^  5S[ 

iurhaT^Se^''  f^SSte'^:^^- 
future  trou?fe""s^t;aVV^^''-eS?f 
are  proposed,  and  t}^^slliff"^'  »'  remeSiS 
pnncple.     For  many  Jeff'?.  ^^^^  deal  S 

volume  ^of\,T,4T"\tn''Wrto"';h1 
are  of  opinion  that  V  »       "^  Practical  men 
all  that  we  caX^.r^"-  '^^  '^'^  iinTFs 
Their  ideas  do  not  con.i      .      "«'«'"  future 
cental  change  l^'oTrZ^^l^C^.  '""^- 
t£m      The  present  arran/^"     banking  sys- 
banknotes  on  the  basis  of  gr"*  ^°'  '«'"'"£ 
deposited  as  security  woud  rem  '"""'"*  ^''^^ 
unless  m  some  matters  of  deSrrV""^"ecd 
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banks  coidd  quickly  issue  temporary  notes 
in  tiroes  of  emergency,  under  a  heavy  enough 
tax  to  compel  their  retirement  as  soon  as 
the  emergency  should  be  at  an  end.  There 
are  others  who  believe  that  the  great  trouble 
lies  in  the  independence  and  virtual  isolation 
of  thousands  of  banks,  and  that  we  need  in 
this  country  a  central  bank  of  issue.  There 
arc  still  others  who  believe  that  the  greatest 
need  ,Jies  in  the  direction  of  measures  that 
will  protect  the  solvency  of  banks  by  increas- 
ing the  security  of  depositors.  They  hold 
that  if  there  were  a  Government  guaranty 
of  deposits  the  chief  cause  of  currency  panics 
would  be  forthwith  removed.  In  times  of 
panic,  they  remind  us,  depositors  do  .not 
withdraw  their  money  oecause  they  need  it, 
but  because  they  desire  protection  against 
ultimate  loss.  If  deposits  were  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  there  would  be,  no  dan- 
ger of  ultimate  loss,  and  the  motive  which* 
gives  severity  to  most  bank  runs  would  cease 
to  exist. 


Tht 

Aidriek 

Bin, 


Of  these  three  different  lines  of 
remedial  action,  the  only  one  that 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in 
this  country  is  that  of  a"  provision  for  elastic 
currency.  A  measure  of  this  kind  is  likely 
to  be  enacted  at  Washington  by  the  present 
Congress  either  this  year  or  next  year.  "A 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Aldrich  has  been 
undergoing  modification  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Chairman  Fowler  and 
his  associates  of  the  Banking  Committee  of 
the  other  house  arc  also  at  work  upon  a  cur- 
rency measure.  The  Fowler  proposals  are 
more  comprehensive  and  scientific.  The 
Aldrich  proposals,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
along  the  line  of  analogies  more  familiar  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  therefore  are 
more  likely  to  be  adopted.  The  Aldrich  bill 
permits  the  issue  of  currency  by  the  banks 
upon*  the  deposit  of  State,  county,  munici- 
pal, and  railroad  bonds.  The  bill  provides, 
of  course,  for  the  selection  of  safe  bond  is- 
sues as  distinguished  from  the  less  desirable 
securities.  A  tax  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum  would  operate  to  retire  the  emer- 
gency notes  when  the  business  of  the  country 
no  Ibnger  needed  them.  The  principle  of  the 
bill, is  criticised,  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
vides an  artificial  market  for  bonds.  Banks 
throughout  the  country  are  not  accustomed 
to  carry  considerable  investments  of  this  sort. 
Many  leading  bankers  of  the  country  do  not 
like  the  plan  of  banknotes  based  upon  a  de- 
posit of  securities. 


t.'L,pv  ytJiU  1'^j7,  hy  U;^rn,  A   K'^in^.  Witlj^n'Trip  , 

SENATOR   HANSBROUGH,  OF  NORTH   DAKOTA. 

(Who  Is  the  foremost  champion  In  Congress  in  the 

plan  of  a  central  national  bank  of  issue.) 


The 

Fowler 

BUI. 


The  Fowler  bill  is  a  sweeping 
and  comprehensive  measure  for 
the  creation  of  a  banknote  cur- 
rency secured  by  the  guaranty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Under  this  plan  the  Government 
Itself  is  secured  by  a  fund  to  be  contributed 
by  the  banks,  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
volume  of  circulation.  Mr.  Fowler's  meas- 
ure would  do  away  with  the  present  bank- 
note currency  based  upon  the  deposit  of 
Government  bonds^  and  would  also  retire 
the  outstanding  greenbacks.  There  is  much 
else  in  this  Fowler  bill,  which  undertakes 
,to  provide  a  complete  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency system  of  the  country.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  country  does  not  seem  willing 
to  have  its  currency  system  reformed  in  a 
scientific  way. 

j,f^^  Senator  Hansbrough,  of  North 
Oentrai  Bank  Dakota,  was  prepared,  when 
^  Congress  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, with  a  bill  providing  for  a  great  central 
bank  of  issue.  He,  too,  had  a  system  for  a 
thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  national  cur- 
rency. But  Mr.  Hansbrough  now  admits 
that  there  is  no  possible  chance  at  present  to 
make  headway  with  his  project.  He  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  Aldrich  bill  with  certain 
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the  State  in  case  of  their  tompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Governor  Haskell 
signed  the  bill  on  December  17,  and  the  new 
law  becomes  operative  on  February  15.  A 
depositors'  guaranty  fund  is  to  be  created  by 
a  levy  against  each  bank  of  i  per  cent,  of 
its  average  deposits.  The  operation  c^  the 
law  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  State  banking 
board.  A  State  bank  commissioner  and  hi> 
assistants  are  to  make  an  examination  twice 
a  year  of  the  condition  of  each  bank.  It  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  a  section 
of  this  new  law  forbids  any  active  managing 
officer  of  any  State  bank  to  borrow  money, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  insti- 
tution with  which  he^is  connected.  The  law 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  and  ably 
drawn',  and  its  working  will  be  observed 
with  much  interest  throughout  the  country. 


Kansas  to 
Follow  Her 
/Neighbor. 

lation    in 
Governor 


One  of  the  effects  of  this  action 
in  Oklahoma  was  to  produce  an 
insistent  demand  for  similar  legis- 
the  adjoining  State  of  Kansas. 
Hoch  and  other  State  officials 
warmly  favored  the  innovation,  and  the  Leg- 
islature was  called  in  special  session,  meeting 
on  January  16.  The  general  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  Kansas  would  not  only  uhdertake 
to  guarantee  bank  deposits,  but  would  legis- 


HON.  CHARLES  N.   HASKELL. 

(Governor  of  Oklahoma.) 

modifications.  If  the  Fowler  bill  had  been 
much  more  simple  and  had  merely  proposed 
to  supply  an  emergency  currency  resting 
upon  the  general  business  and  assets  of  the 
banks  and  protected  by  a  Government  guar- 
anty and  the  deposit  of  an  insurance  fund  at 
Washington,  it  would  have  stood  a  better 
chance  of  consideration  at  the  present  ses- 
sion. It  is  announced  that  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  finance  officers  of  the  Adminis- 
tration will  favor  the  Aid  rich  bill  in  a  gen- 
eral way  and  that  Speaker  Cannon  regards 
it  as  the  only  practical  measure  for  the  pres- 
ent session. 

Qyara.treing  ^r.  Bryan's  support  of  the  sug- 
Dttpofiitt  In  gestion  to  guarantee  the  deposits 
Oklahoma,  j^  national  banks  has  been  wide- 
ly advertised,  but  the  plan  is  not  meeting 
with  much  favor  at  Washington.  It  has, 
however,  been  adopted  by  the  new  State  of 
^"  rwpects  the  deposits  in  banks 

r  the  State  laws.    Depositors 
ks  arc  also  to  be  protected  by 


GOV.     EDWARD    W.     HOCH,    OF     KANSAS. 
(Who  nas  called  the  LeRlslatiire  In  special  session 
to   guarantee   bank   deposits,   pass   a   two-cent   rate 
bill,  and  provide  for  primary  elections. 
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late  so  promptly  that  it  could  also  give  effect 
to  its  law  in  February,  with  Oklahoma. 
Conservative  bankers  are  naturally  afraid 
that  the  guarantee  of  deposits  by  the  State 
will  lead  the  more  reckless  or  inexperienced 
managers  of  banks  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
prudence  in  their  efforts  to  get  deposits.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Texas  and  some  other 
of  the  Southwestern  States  may  follow  the 
example  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  in  the  near 
future.  Abstractly,  strong  arguments  can  be 
presented  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Practical  experience  will  show  which  side  of 
the  case  is  the  better  and  stronger.  Besides 
the  bank-deposit  question  Governor  Hoch 
has  asked  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  2-cent 
fare  bill  and  to  do  several  other  things.  Kan- 
sas evidently  is  not  willing  to  be  outdone  in 
radical  measures  of  any  kind  by  neighboring 
.".    States. 

.     '  •  .  .     *       •" 

j^  The  restoration  ^f  confidence  in 
^  Bugiit—M  the  banks',  and  the  free  circula- 
tion  once  more  of  the  country  s 
currency,  have  given  a  wholly  different  as- 
%  '  pect  to  the  economic .  conditions  from  that 
*  which  was  prevalent  in  November  and  De- 
ceimber.  The  money  stringency  stopped  the 
moyement  of  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  from 
the  farmers  to  the  markets.  It  stopped  the 
wheels  of  factories  everywhere.  It  closed 
many  mines,  brought  building  operations  to 
a  standstill,  and  threw  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  out  of  work.  It  crowded  the  steer- 
ages of  east-bound  steamers  with  scores  of 
thousands  of  workmen  who  chose  to  return 
with  their  savings  to  their  native  lands  until 
the  demand  for  labor  should  call  them  back 
here  again.  But  the  country  is  fundamentally 
prosperous,  and  in  most  sections  there  is  evi- 
dent a  gradual  resumption  of  activity  and  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  as  respects  the  future. 
Quite  apart  from  the  transient  currency  panic, 
there  has  set  in  a  widespread  process  of  what 
is  called  liquidation.  Loans  have  been  called 
in  and  credits  are  undergoing  readjustment 
upon  a  hard-times  basis.  *  There  will  be  a 
good  many  business  failures  yet  to  come ;  and 
for  a  year,  perhaps  two  years,  there  will  in 
many  lines  of  business  be  a  comparatively  dull 
showing.  It  will  be  a  period  for  the  prac- 
tice of  thrift  and  the  homely  economic  vir- 
tues, in  order  that  resources,  both  private 
and  public,  may  be.  used  for  the  best  possible 
results.  There  will  be  a  very  sharp  reduction 
in  luxurious  expenditure  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  new  capital  that 
can  be  deyoted  to  business  undertakings. 
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Pbototnph  by  Davis  A  Sanford.  N   V. 

MR.   THOMAS    F.   RYAN. 
(Whose  recent  reorganization  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  has  resulted  In  a  receivership  for  another  so- 
called  "  Ryan  *  corporation.) 


Ball- 

roaa 

Finances. 


The  most  serious  difficulty  that 
looms  up  in  the  near  future  con- 
cerns the  railroads.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  where  they  are  going  to  obtain 
money  enough  to  go  on  with  their  necessary 
improvements.  The  era  of  combination- 
forming  in  railroads  has  been  accompanied  by 
reckless  financiering  and  over-capitalization. 
Where  the  traffic  demands  of  the  country 
have  increased  loo  per  cent,  the  railroad 
facilities  have  not  increased  more  than  25 
per  cent.  In  some  mysterious  way  the  pri- 
vate fortunes  of  the  men  who  have  managed 
to  get  themselves  at  the  head  of  great  rail- 
road enterprises  have  become  enormous,  while 
the  railroad  companies  are  not  in  a  fortunate 
plight.  When  the  investing  public  would 
no  longer  buy  fresh  bond  issues,  the  railroads 
sold  short-time  notes  at  high  rates  of  inter- 
est in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  equip- 
ment or  to  make  necessary  improvements.  As 
those  obligations  begin  to  mature,  the  roads 
are  in  much  perplexity  as  to  the  way  to  tide 
along.    A  difficulty  of  this  kind  has  thrown 
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the  Chicago  Great  Western  system  into  a 
temporary  receivership,  and  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  system  has  also  gone  into  the  hands  of 
the  courts.  There  were  rumors  last  month 
that  the  Southern  Railroad  system  might  have 
to  seek  a  receivership  and  undergo  reorgan- 
ization, although  this  was  denied  in  well- 
informed  quarters.  Several  other  roads  are 
undoubtedly  shaky  in  their  financial  posi- 
tion, and  if  the  present  shrinkage  in  earn- 
ings should  be  long  protracted  they  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  their  maturing  obliga- 
tions. It  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  American 
railroad  management  that  after  a  long  period 
of  unexampled  prosperity  the  companies 
should  disclose  themselves  as  so  near  the 
bankruptcy  line  at  the  first  approach  of  a 
business  recession. 


N9e<l  for 

Public 
Ov9ratght. 


T/19 

Anthracitt 
Coal  Roads. 


The  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  deals  at  length 
with  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  railroads  to  the  traffic  in  coal  and  other 
commodities.  The  group  of  allied  anthracite 
coal  roads  of  Pennsylvania  is  facing  a  per- 
plexing problem.    Under  the  recent  Hepburn 


act,  common  carriers,  after  May  i,  must  not 
transport  from  one  State  to  another  any  com- 
modities in  which  they  have  a  commercial 
interest.  The  anthracite  roads  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  mining,  transporting,  and 
selling  coal,  and  their  associated  monopoly 
of  the  anthracite  business  is  the  chief  factor 


If  capitalization  had  be^n  kept 
small  from  the  beginning,  and 
earnings  had  been  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
the  lines,  we  should  have  seen  no  such  piling 
up  of  obligations  as  now  hampers  almost  every 
mile  of  railway  in  the  United  States.  The 
situation  calls  imperatively  for  governmental 
regulation  of  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds.  The 
new  legislation  that  the  President  called  for 
in  his  message  is  greatly  to  be  desired  from 
all  standpoints.  Railroads  now  especially 
need  supervision  for  the  protection  of  the 
holders  of  their  stocks  and  bonds.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  makes  a  very 
favorable  report  upon  the  working  of  the 
amended  rate  law  for  the  period  of  fifteen 
months  during  which  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. The  point  of  view  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioners is  by  no  means  hostile  to  railroad 
prosperity.  Amendments  to  existing  laws  as 
asked  for  by  the  Administration  would  en- 
hance the  value  of  railroad  investments.  The 
railroads  should  be  allowed,  for  example,  to 
make  reasonable  agreements,  particularly  as 
regards  the  fixing  and  maintaining  of  rates. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  should  be  prevented 
from  speculative  investment  in  the  stocks  of 
other  companies,  and  should  be  held  strictly 
to  their  duties  as  common  carriers. 


HON.    WILLIAM    P.    HEPBURN,  OF   IOWA. 

(Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  House,  whose  name  Is  connected  with  the  law 
that  baffles  the  coal  roads  of  Pennsylvania.) 

in  their  prosperity.  No  one  as  yet  has  ex- 
plained how  the  Hepburn  act  is  to  be  obeyed 
or  enforced.  It  is  hoped  on  behalf  of  the 
railroads  that  the  act  may  be  found  uncon- 
stitutional. If  the  roads  had  not  gone  into 
the  coal  business,  but  had  acted  strictly  as 
common  carriers,  the  consumers  of  coal  would 
have  received  their  supplies  at  much  less  than 
the  present  prices.  By  close  combination  the 
roads  fix  the  total  amount  to  be  mined,  ap- 
portion the  quantities  among  themselves,  and 
absolutely  control  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
The  market  values  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  these  roads  rest  upon  the  basis  of  artificial 
profits  in  the  coal  business,  due  to  monopoly. 
So  strongly  intrenched,  however,  are  the  an- 
thracite roads  in  this  position  that  it  would 
probably  take  something  more  than  the  new 
Hepburn  act  to  dislodge  them.    Too  sudden 
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a  restoration  of  normal  conditions,  indeed, 
would  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  many  innocent 
investors  in  the  inflated  issues  of  stocks  and 
bonds  of  railroads  and  coal  companies.  It  is 
a  question  of  these  innocent  investors  as 
against  the  people  who  use  coal  in  Philadel- 
pliia,  New  York,  and  the  region  of  anthracite 
consumption. 

-  « .    The  tariff  question  has  come  be- 

M  rropoMeU       r  r-*  '  t 

Tariff  fore  Congress  m  a  new  form. 
Oommusio,^.  ^^^^^^^  Beveridge  has  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  com- 
mission as  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  Mr.  Beveridge  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  Congress  will  revise  the 
tariff  in  its  own  way  when  it  takes  the  matter 
up.  and  that  it  will  not  relegate  the  subject 
to  the  kind  of  commission  that  has  usually 
been  proposed,  llie  commission  suggested  in 
this  bill  is  of  an  entirely  different  sort.  The 
Government  already  has  in  its  employ  a  great 
many  highly  trained  men  capable  of  thorough 
statistical  inquiry.  The  tariff  revision  that 
the  countr>'  is  beginning  clearly  to  demand 
must  be  based  upon  economic  and  commercial 
facts.  It  must  not  be  worked  out  by  party 
politicians  in  conformity  with  traditional 
theories  about  free  trade  or  protection.  A 
commission  of  experts  can  supply  Congress 
with  statistical  and  informational  data  that 
ought  now  to  be  in  process  of  collection  as 
preliminary  to  the  revision  work  that  must  be 
taken  up  within  two  years. 


The  movement  of  the  fleet  along 
the  coast  of  Latin-America  has 
been   followed  with   friendly  in- 
terest bv  the  entire  world.     It  has  been  at- 
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80   PAR    SO   GOOD. 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


Copyrisbu  1908.  by  Waldon  Fawcen.  Waiiiin£tua. 
ADMIRAL    BROWN  SON. 
(Who    recently    resigned    from    the   Bureau   of 
Navigation.) 

tended,  moreover,  by  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion at  home  of  naval  questions  and  prob- 
lems. The  chief  question  has  to  do  with  the 
further  policy  of  naval  enlargement,  and,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  President's  view  on  this  issue  can  be 
safely  adopted.  All  elements  of  American 
public  opinion  are  of  peaceful  inclination, 
and  there  is  no  country  against  which  we 
have  any  grudge  or  grievance.  At  the  pres- 
ent stage  in  the  world's  history  a  strong  and 
efficient  American  navy  will  be  an  instru- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  world  peacp. 
There  are  technical  details  concerning  the 
navy  that  the  ordinary  citizen  does  not  ex- 
pect to  understand  all  about.  For  example, 
there  has  of  late  been  drastic  criticism  of  the 
architecture  of  our  battleships.  All  that  the 
average  man  knows  is  that  our  ships  have 
sailed  well  and  fought  well  when  subjected 
to  tests.  If  there  have  been  mistakes  they 
must  of  course  be  rectified.  There  has  also 
been  much  criticism  concerning  the  technical 
organization  of  the  naval  bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington. If  a  better  organization  can  be 
brought  about  the  attempt  will  doubtless  be 
made.  A  great  controversy  within  naval 
circles  has  turned  upon  the  question  whether 
a  hospital  ship  should  be  commanded  by  a 
medical  officer  or  bv  a  naval  officer  of  the 
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ipoa  Ad^ziral  Brovnsoo  s  rcsigiiatioiL 
Tlxcrr  s  some  teeiiiig  at  Wasfaingtcm  and 
tiLr:«igni:v.t  rae  CDUDtrr  that  the  bureaus 
marm:  3y  oav^  o&rrs  at  VVasfaington  have 
been  urd  ^j  powertul  and  arbttraiy,  and  that 
a  iiaeren;  orzznzzatkn  more  directly  under 
:tMt  CDcmx  ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav>' 
wc'^  i  hiTe  better  rcsuhs^ 

The  ifoesdoa  of  Presidential  can- 
didates has  not  declined  in  inter- 
est- On  the  coatrar>%  it  has  be- 
come Tery  corcrete  throughout  the  country, 
because  in  almost  every  State  preliminary 
work  has  been  gocng  on  for  the  holding  of 
cDdirentioos  xid  the  choosing  of  delegates. 
The  Taft  movement,  after  the  Secretary's 
return  from  his  trip  to  the  Philippines,  began 
to  show  fresh  and  decided  evidences  of 
stm^gth.  The  Secretary  made  several  im- 
porrant  speeches,  one  of  them  in  Boston  and 
another  in  New  York,  which  defined  frankly, 
seriously.  2nd  with  marked  ability  his  views 
upon  many  public  questions.  The  most  in- 
teresting centers  of  political  s^ctivity  have 
been  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  In  Ohio  the 
State  Republican  Conmuttee  decided  to 
choose  delegates  b}'  primary  elections.  The 
method  decided  upon  was  opposed  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Foraker,  with  the  conse- 
quence of  bringing  about  a  very  complicated 
situation.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Taft  were 
confident  that  the>'  would  sweep  the  State: 


Ct'jn  rtkt'^H  i"'^''^-  f'.'   '^^  **-'■!*  >*-"rTi.  Wi'    '{■  '- 

CAPTAIN   JOHN'   E.    riLLSBlRV. 

(WUo  suoiHHHliHl  Admiral  Bnmns^^m  as  chW  of  the 

liurcau  of  Navigation.) 

line.     The  President  became  convinced  that 
for  many   reasons. — among  them  being  the 
international  rules  of  war  regulating  hospital 
jjl^jpji^ — it  was  best  to  have  such  a  vessel  con- 
sidered as  a  hospital  and  put  in  command  of 
its  chief  surueon.  navigation  being  in  charge 
of  the  sailing  master.     Admiral  Brownson, 
wlui  was  acting  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  took  the  other  view  and  resigned 
from  his  post  rather  than  execute  the  Presi- 
dent'H  orders.     The  press  of  the  country  al- 
^t  unanimously  supported  the  President  in 
intention.      There   was,   on    the  other 
n  izood  deal  of  fault  found  with  the 
ent   for  the  severity  of  his  strictures 


SECBETARY    TAFT'S    FIRST    PI^NK. 

From  the  Public  Ledger   (Philadelphia). 
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CopyhcbL  1908,  by  N.  Lazarnick.  N.  Y. 

SECRET .VKY    TAFT    MAKING    HIS    GREAT    SPEECH    ON    THE  RELATIONS  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  IN  COOPER 

UNION,    NEW    YORK,    JANUARY    10. 
(Mr.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  who  presided,  is  standing  at  the  left  of  Secretary  Taft.) 


In  New  York  the  Hughes  movement  has 
been  Steadily  growing,  but  it  was  not  able 
last  month  to  secure  the  adoption  of  Hughes 
resolutions  in  the  county  committees  at  the 
metropolitan  end  of  the  State.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Odell  machine  and  the  anti- 
Roosevelt  elements  in  general  were  working 
for  Hughes,  not  so  much  for  any  enthusiasm 
they  feel  toward  the  Governor  as  for  their 
ox^-n  reinstatement.  The  real  Hughes  senti- 
ment in  the  State  of  New  York,  however,  is 
a  worthy  and  creditable  one  and  does  not  owe 
much  to  the  work  of  politicians.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  making  an  extremely  good  Gov- 
ernor, and  is  a  man  who  would  rise  to  the 
height  of  any  responsibilities  that  might  be 
placed  upon  him.  He  has  done  nothing  as 
yet  to  project  himself  into  the  limelight  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  and  whether  or  not  the 
New  York  delegation  carries  his  banner  to 
Chicago  he  will  have  done  nothing  to  regret. 
Meanwhile  a  definite  clearing  up  of  the  Ohio 
situation  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  Mr. 
Taft's  candidacy.  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Vorys,  of 
that  State,  is  devoting  all  his  attention  to  the 
Ohio  situation,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 


TAFT    Vr.RSUa    BRYAN. 

*'  'Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist 
The  dlfforence  Is  droll ; 

The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut. 
The  pessimist  the  hole." 
From  the  Ledger  (Tacoma.) 
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fmjurntly  mentionevi.     But  i:p  to  the  present 
tinir  thrrr  are  no  indications  that  Mr.  Brvan 
will  not  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
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p.^  1  ^e    prTflrr'rtary    report   of    the 

/  ^»        Oj.rrfr  Revision  Commission  for 

- «—       y^^^  V:ri  C::>  has  attracted  less 

irTfT'-r..  e  r^rrr  -A^th  n  or  n-frhout  the  me- 

f  r«    >.  T~ir.  uii  re  have  been  expected,  con- 

>  ztrr.z  :~e  rr.i^nirjde  of  the  interests  in- 
\   >.ei   ari   the  irrportance  of  the  commis- 

>  :r.'v  reoxrrrer..iat:v>ns-  The  report  is  first 
ot  a!!  a  plea  for  a  irreater  measure  of  munici- 
pal hcn:e  rule.    The  State  Legislature,  mcet- 

.  ing  every  \Wnter  at  Albanv,  has  alu'aj's  made 

Denver    convention.      Certain    conservative    a  practice  of  saddhng  on  the  dty  government 

IVmocrnts  in  New  York  have  been  tr>ing    huge  expenditures,  concerning  which  the  tax- 

to  orunni/e  an  anti-Br>'an  movement,  but  the    payers,  who  foot  the  bills,  have  not  one  word 

-ss  of  all  such  efforts  lies  in  their  fail-    to  say.    The  commission  holds  that  the  city's 

present  a  strong  candidate  of  their    financial  affairs  should  be  intrusted  exclusive- 

Ar.  Taft  finds  against  him  another    ly  to  local  officials,  elected  at  regular  inter- 
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New  York  to  Brooklyn  :  "  Here's  to  our  better  acquaintance/ 
From  the  Herald  (New  York.) 


vals.  If  the  voters  do  not  select  trustworthy 
men  for  these  offices  they  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  composed  of  the  Mayor, 
Comptroller,  president  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, and  four  members  elected  for  the 
purpose,  should  be  assisted  by  salaried  ex- 
perts. A  new  central  department  of  street 
control  is  proposed,  and  there  are  other  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  city  and  borough  officials. 


The 
Aktarn 
CaM. 


The  separate  borough  govern- 
ments of  the  greater  city  have 
more  practical  importance  than 
has  commonly  been  supposed.  The  removal 
by  Governor  Hughes  of  Borough  President 
John  F.  Ahearn  of  Manhattan  Borough 
brought  to  public  notice  some  of  the  powers 
intrusted  to  that  official,  whose  area  of  ad- 
ministration has  a  population  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  whole  city  of  Chicago.  Formal 
charges  of  incompetence  and  inefficiency  in 
the  care  of  the  streets  had  been  preferred 
against  President  Ahearn  in  July  last.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  had  conducted- a  full  and  care- 
ful investigation  and  had  given  Mr.  Ahearn 
a  hearing.  On  December  9  he  ordered  his 
removal.  Despite  the  protest  of  Mayor  Mc- 
Qellan,  who  took  the  ground  that  the  re- 
moval was  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 


which  Mr.  Ahearn  had  been  elected  and  that 
he  could  not  be  reinstated  during  that  term, 
the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  proceeded 
to  elect  Mr.  Ahearn  himself  to  the  office 
made  vacant  by  the  Governor's  action.  The 
effrontery  of  this  transaction, — which  would 
be  startling  anywhere  but  in  Tammany-rid- 
den New  York, — may  at  least  serve  to  reveal 
the  need  of  charter  provisions  to  safeguard 
the  city  against  its  own  elected  officials 
who  prove  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them 

unomciai  After  all  the  most  encouraging 
chic  thing  in  the  New  York  municipal 
situation  at  present  is  the  hedth- 
ful  activity  of  unofficial  civic  organizations 
and  individuals.  The  Ahearn  charges  were 
presented  before  the  Governor  by  the  City 
Club,  the  material  on  which  they  were  based 
having  been  laboriously  gathered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  an  organiza- 
tion which  co-operated  helpfully  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Accounts  in  their  investi- 
gations of  borough  finances.  This  same 
bureau  has  made  for  the  use  of  the  Charter 
Revision  Commission  a  complete  analysis  of 
New  York's  municipal  government.  Charts 
were  prepared  showing  the  organization  of 
each  department  as  it  actually  exists, — not  on 
paper  merely,  but  in  practice.  The  valuable 
aid  rendered  by  the  bureau  to  various  city 
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departments  in  suggesting  more  effective  sta- 
tistical methods  cannot  fail  to  bear  fruit  in 
greater  administrative  efficiency  and  economy. 
Best  of  all,  the  very  fact  that  such  an  organ- 
ization is  known  to  be  actually  at  work  will 
act  as  a  powerful  moral  deterrent  with  Tam- 
many place-holders  of  the  Ahearn  type.  In 
this  number  of  the  Review,  of  Reviews 
(page  195 )  we  present  an  article  by  Secretary 
Allen  defining  the  scope  of  the  New  York 
bureau  and  outlining  l)y  suggestion  and  itlus- 
tration  the  possibilities  bf  similar  organiza-  - 
tions  in  other  cities.  The  bureau's  work  is 
along  similar  lines  to  those  so  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  Keep  Commission  in  the  hti- 
.  provement  of  the  federal  service,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Forbes-Lindsay  in  the  article 
immediately  preceding  Mr.  Allen's.    . 

Gouernot     Millie  Govemor  Hughes*,  of  New 
Huahea  and  Me  York,  is  being  talked  about  all 

ntiC€  Tracks,  1  •!  1 

over  the  country  as  a  possible 
Presidential  candidate,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  his  office  to  suggest  any  thought 
on  his  part  of  aspiring  to  any  office  beyond 
the  Governorship  of  the  Empire  State.  His 
annual  message  to  the  Legislature  declared 
anew  for  the  enactment  of  certain  measures, 
notably  ballot  and  primary  reform," which  had 
failed  last  year  to  win  the  favor  of  the  poli- 
ticians, and  urged  reforms  in  State  policy 
which  are  likely  to  encounter  the  opposition 
of  many  powerful  interests.  The  reform 
upon  which  Governor  Hughes  lays  greatest 
stress  is  the  abolition  of  race-track  gambling, 
which  has  heretofore  been  tolerated  in  the 
State,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  bet- 
ting in  poolrooms.  The  county  fairs  have 
participated  in  the  profits  from  this  exemption 
and  they  have  common  interests  wMth  the  out- 
and-out  gamblers  in  securing  its  continuance. 
Nevertheless,  the  Governor's  argument  for  a 
consistent  and  indiscriminating  enforcement 
of  the  State's  constitutional  provision  against 
gambling  is  based  on  the  highest  ethical  con- 
siderations, and  this  fact  must  be  recognized 
at  Albany.  The  business  community  is  inter- 
ested in  the  Governor's  recommendations  that 
the  trust  companies  be  brought  under  the  re- 
strictions applied  to  other  banking  institu- 
tions and  that  the  powers  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Banks  be  increased. 

^   ,        Nearlv  800  deaths  from  coal-mine 
Mine       explosions  m  this  country  during 
Di»a»un.     ^j^^   single   month   of   December 
last  gave  a  startling  and  unexpected  empha- 
sis to  the  recommendation  in  President  Roose- 


velt's message  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
bureau  of  mines  and  to  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  such  acci- 
dents. The  greatest  of  these  disasters,  that 
at  Monongah,  W.  Va.,  has  been  graphically 
described  by  Mr.  Paul  Kellogg  in  a  magazine 
article  which  is  reviewed  in  our  department 
of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,"  on  page 
225  of  this  number.  These  explosions, 
whether  of  fire-damp  or  coal-dust,  or  both, 


tJOVBRNOR    Hi;OHES    DEVBLOPS    AMBIDBXrEBITT. 

From  the  Evening  Telegram  (N^w  York). 

were  formerly  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
European  coal  mines,  but  protective  legisla- 
tion in  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
France  has  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  deaths  per  1000  miners,  while 
in  the  United  States  the  number  of  killed  for 
each  1000  employed  has  increased  from  2.67 
in  1895  to  3.40  in  1906.  In  the  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  it  is  stated  that  in  no  coun- 
try are  the  natural  conditions  so  favorable  for 
the  safe  extraction  of  coal  as  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  shown  that  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  dangers  of  mining  have  been 
greatly  minimized  during  the  past  few  years 
the  governments  have  been  active  in  main- 
taining testing  bureaus  for  the  study  of  ex- 
plosives, as  well  as  in  securing  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  restrictive  measures.  There  is 
encouragement  for  Americans  in  the  fact  that 
no  European  country  has  the  services  of  abler 
experts  on  the  subject  of  explosives  than  those 
who  are  now  conducting  investigations  for 
our  own  Government,  with  a  view  to  lessen- 
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ing  the  perils  to  which  our  miners  are  ex- 
posed. The  work  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Mun- 
roe  and  Mr.  Clarence  Hall  points  to  the 
establishment  of  a  government  bureau  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Meanwhile,  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
mine  owners  like  President  Jones,  of  the 
Pittsburg-BuflEalo  Coal  Company,  who  is  do- 
ing much  to  arouse  both  operators  and  min- 
ers to  the  dangers  of  disastrous  explosions, 
will  surely  bring  about  improved  conditions. 
The  possibilities  of  organized  "  first-aid-to- 
the-injurcd  "  work  among  miners  are  illus- 
trated in  an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Reeve  on 
page  20I  of  this  Review. 


Progress 

at 
Panama. 


Col.  George  W.  Goethah,  chief 
engineer  and  chairman  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission, 
stated  last  month  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interoceanic  Canals  that  there  were  no 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  con- 
structing the  canal  from  the  engineering  view- 
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HIS  INVESTIGATION  OF  MINE  EXPLOSIONS. 
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point,  and  that  it  would  certainly  be  com- 
pleted by  July  I,  1 9 14.  Colonel  Goethals 
further  stated  that  the  cost  would  not  ex- 
ceed $250,ooo,cxx).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  consulting  board  made  an  estimate 
far  below  this  figure,  but  as  Colonel  Goethals 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate  committee,  that  es- 
timate did  not  allow  for  the  cost  of  sanita- 
tion or  for  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Sanitation  alone  is  costing  our  Gov- 
ernment $2,000,000  a  year, — a  charge  that 
will  continue  until  the  work  is  completed.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  consulting  board 
made  too  low  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  the 
locks  and  on  the  amount  of  excavation  re- 
quired. The  Canal  Commission  made  a  rec- 
ommendation, which  was  indorsed  by  Sec- 
retary Taft  and  finally  approved  by  President 
Roosevelt,  that  the  width  of  the  canal  locks 
be  increased  from  lOO  to  no  feet  in  order  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  navy.  Excavation 
in  the  Culebra  Cut  is  now  going  forward  at 
the  rate  of  i  ,000,000  cubic  yards  a  month.  In 
the  last  two  months  of  1907  all  records  were 
broken  for  excavation.  Secretary  Taft  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  canal  laborer 
is  about  80  per  cent,  better  paid  than  the  la- 
borer in  like  occupation  in  the  United  States. 
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Mrrro^rapli.  CopyrijilUfd.  1906,  by  Undcn»».>od  A  Underwcxxi.  N.  Y. 

HON.    (  HARLES    E.    MAGOON,     AMERICAN    PROVISIONAL   GOVERNOR  OF   CUBA. 
(Who  liHH  JiiHl  Hiibinlttod  n  report 'Indicating  solid  progress  made  in  political   and  economic  affairs  in   the 

island  during  the  year  1907.) 


Within  a  few  months  an  entire 
^^h^n  iilf/«'rrir  decade  will  have  passed  since  the 
H.Mt  f*bruaty.  ^^.^^j  f^^^^^  ^^  ^^it  United  States 

ifidrd  in  Cuba  to  express  the  will  of  the 
un  C  Jovrrnment  and  the  American  peo- 
1  regard  to  the  future  relations  of  this 


tropical  island  to  our  own  country  and  people. 
During  that  time  we  have  twice  withdrawn 
our  influence  and  control.  For  virtually  all 
the  tefi  years^  period,  however,  it  has  been  the 
American  people,  seeking  through  their  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  to  whom  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  as  well  as  the  Cubans  themselves, 
have  looked  as  responsible  for  the  actual  se- 
curity of  life  and  property  and  the  future 
prosperity,  political  ana  economic,  of  the  is- 
land. President  Roosevelt  has  just  an- 
nounced, in  a  letter  replying  to  Secretary  of 
War  Taft's  communication  transmitting  the 
report  of  Provisional  Governor  Magoon  for 
1907,  that,  "  by  or  before  February  i,  1909, 
we  shall  have  turned  over  the  island  to  the 
President  and  Congress  to  be  elected  next  De- 
cember by  the  people  of  Cuba."  After  that 
date  the  fate  of  Cuba  will  be  in  her  own 
hands.  Governor  Magoon 's  report  sets  forth 
the  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  is- 
land, and  recounts  the  history  of  "  interven- 
tion "  with  particiJar  reference  to  the  devel- 
opments of  the  past  year.  During  this  dec- 
ade that  has  passed  since  1 898  what  have  been 
the  real  fruits  of  American  influence  and  di- 
rection in  Cuba?  A  rapid  summary  of  some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  will  demon- 
strate the  sincerity,  disinterestedness,  and  effi- 
ciency of  American  **  intervention." 

A««^/«r«HfCu*)a  IS  moving  forward  politi- 
Good  Roads  cally,  economically,  and  mdus- 
imCMba.  ^rially.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  Under  American  direction  and  the 
stimulus  of  American  assistance  the  work  of 
improvement  has  progressed  solidly.  The^ 
idea  of  a  $5,000,000  wagon  road,  conceived 
by  General  Wood,  has  been  already  applied, 
and  the  great  road  is  steadily  progressing 
toward  completion.  This  thoroughfare  will 
open  up  a  great  artery  of  wagon  communica- 
tion by  macadamized  road,  good  in  any 
weather,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other.  While  from  a  military  point  of  view 
this  is  a  most  hi^ly  important  work,  assur- 
ing the  Havana  government  a  military  base 
of  operations  within  forty  miles  of  any  point 
of  the  island  and  always  accessible  by  wagon 
train,  its  chief  value  will  be  to  open  up  access 
to  market  for  many  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  fertile  land  at  present  of  no  agricultural 
value,  because  their  products  cannot  be  profit- 
ably carried  to  market.  Of  prime  importance 
has  been  the  nationalization  of  sanitation  in 
Cuba.  This  has  already  resulted  in  actually 
stamping  out  the  yellow-fever  pest  and  in 
greatly  reducing  all  the  other  "  mosquito  dis- 
eases," a  condition  once  before  achieved  dur- 
ing American  intervention,  but  allowed  to 
lapse.  Making  sanitation  a  national  matter 
has  also  provided  the  machinery,  funds,  and 
supervision  necessary  to  render  this  improved 
condition  permanent.     Hereafter  the  health 


of  the  Cuban  people  will  be -a  matter  of  con- 
stant care  on  the  part  of  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  island. 

R^Mngthe  ^  very  important  result  of  our 
t,  Electoral  stay  in  Cuba  has  been  the  revision 
of  the  electoral  law.  In  Cuba  the 
electoral  problem  is  a  very  grave  one.  Il- 
literacy and  ignorance  are  very  high,  and  the 
danger  of  a  corrupt  or  vicious  electorate  cor- 
respondingly great.  The  educated  Cuban  is 
the  equal  of  any  enlightened  individual  on 
earth,  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  in  the  small 
majority.  Furthermore,  of  the  educated 
classes  of  the  island  many  persons  are  for- 
eigners, either  Spaniards  who  have  not  yet 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  or  for- 
eigners interested  in  the  conduct  of  large  busi- 
ness enterprises  owned  and  controlled  by  for- 
eign capital.  It  is  a  great  problem  to  deter- 
mine what  function  these  people  shall  exercise 
in  the  government  of  Cuba.  It  is  even  a  more 
serious  one  just  how  to  limit  the  franchise  to 
those  really  capable  of  understanding  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  elector.  The  poorer  classes 
are  just  emerging  from  the  conditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Without  books  or  newspapers 
in  their  homes,  many  of  them  unable  to  read 
at  all,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  large  a 
proportion  of  this  class  is  incapable  of  ful- 
filling or  even  understanding  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  go  with  the  ballot.  These 
same  people,  however,  fought  for  their  free- 
dom, enduring  untold  hardships,  in  years  of 
struggle  with  Spain,  and  they  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  any  electoral  law  that  may  be 
adopted.  A  mixed  commission,  made  up  of 
Cubans  and  Americans,  has  been  studying  this 
problem  for  some  time  and  has  at  last  pro- 
duced what  is  believed  to  be  an  acceptable 
solution  of  it.  Some  future  changes  may  be 
necessary,  but  this  plan  will  no  doubt  offer 
the  best  system  that  can  at  present  be  devised, 
and  one  which  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
former  system. 

Safeguarding  Paring  her  entire  history  Cuba 
Personal  has  Suffered  from  the  cruel  exac- 
^  *'  tions  of  an  unjust  criminal  code, 
in  most  respects  a  survival  of  the  most  des- 
potic of  monarchical  systems  and  utterly  un- 
suited  to  republican  forms  of  government. 
To  counterfeit  the  great  seal  of  Spain  is  still 
treason  in  Cuba,  and  the  old  laws  restricting 
the  rights  of  person  are  still  so  illiberal  that 
a  man  may  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  grave 
crime  if  he  kills  another  in  the  defense  of  his 
house,  family,  or  person.    The  present  Cuban 
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r   the  presem-day  Cuban  interprcta- 
^f  ft, — -was  probably  necessary  in  Span- 


.  ,     times  to  protect  the  "  peninsular  "  against 
^Vfc     **  insular."    The  common-law  idea  of  self - 
\  ^ense,  of  personal  rights,  however,  is  more 
,      keeping  with  our  own  ideals  and  with  our 
^^        system,  to  which  Cuba  must  necessarily 
^^j.Q^jj„ate  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 
Tender  American  influence  the  Cuban  crim- 
l  code  is  in  process  of  revision,  and  it  also, 
^^  w-ell  as  the  electoral  system,  will  soon  be 
bought  into  harmony  with  American  demo- 
ratic  ideas.     This  code  revision,  both  in  its 
?    mediate  effects  and  in  its  educational  value, 
may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  greatest  works 
being  effected  by  the  present  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba. 


in  Santa  Clara  province.  Many  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  land  can  be  thus  reclaimed  and 
made  highly  productive,  and  the  health  of  two 
entire  provinces  very  greatly  improved  as  a 
result  of  this  work.  Other  reclamation  work 
is  being  done  at  different  points  on  the  island, 
and  a  good  deal  of  money  spent  in  relieving 
flood-sufferers  of  the  inundated  section  in 
Matanzas  province. 

Nateworthu  Considerable  noteworthy  work  of 
Municipal  municipal  health  improvement  has 
been  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
the  appropriation  of  a  fund  of  $80,000  made 
some  years  ago  by  the  Palma  government,  and 
originally  intended  to  relieve  these  Matanzas 
flood-suf?erers.  When  the  American  provi- 
sional government  came  into  control  Gover- 
nor Lecuona,  who  had  charge  of  the  money, 
asked  that  a  United  States  army  oflRcer  be  de- 
tailed to  inspect  the  accounts,  make  recom- 
mendations for  further  allotments  of  this 
money,  and  supervise  the  execution  of  such 
works  as  might  be  authorized.  As  a  direct 
result  of  this  there  has  been  inaugurated,  in 
various  cities  of  Matanzas  province,  many 
highly    important   municipal    improvements. 


Governor  Magoon  and  his  Amer- 
^'^L"/^*  ican  and  Cuban  advisers  have  be- 
Beciamation.  ^^  ^.j^g  study  of  a  highly  impor- 
tant work  of  drainage  and  reclamation,  com- 
parable with  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands 
in  our  own  West,  or  with  the  drainage  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  in  Italy.  This  enterprise  is 
still  in  the   stage  of  engineering  study.    The 

engineer  who  is  studying  it,  however,  is  Gen-  j      .     j   j     . 

era!  Mario  Menocal,  an  able  engmeer,  and  Streets  have  been  macadamized,  drainage  pro- 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  trusted  of  Cuba's  vided,  water  systems  installed,  whole  cities 
Dublic  men  The  administration  moreover  cleaned,  and  the  health  conditions  of  some  ten 
has  allotted  ample  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  or  twelve  towns  very  greatly  improved.  From 
direct  object  is  to  prevent  the  periodical  in-  time  to  time,  as  the  reports  indicated  further 
undation  of  a  large  area  of  potentially  fer-  allotments  of  money,  it  was  given,  and  neces- 
tile  land  lying  partly  in  Matanzas  and  partly    sary  improvements  authorized.  ^  Recently  the 

results  of  this  work  have  been  inspected,  and 
an  allotment  of  $3,000,000  set  aside  for  simi- 
lar works  in  all  the  larger  towns  in  the  island. 
The  small  work  of  the  past  year  in  one  prov- 
ince has  not  only  served  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  towns  of  that  province, 
but  the  attention  of  the  general  government 
has  been  so  drawn  to  the  problems  involved 
that  work  is  now  to  be  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale,  which  will  speedily  result  in  extension 
of  these  benefits  all  over  Cuba, 


The  Agreement 


TIIK  imtkh  statks  mf  ckstuai, 

VIKW. 


•PKNT    H<H»Si:VKLT  I 

From   KlnthlnadatHch    (Horlln) 


AMI.UIOA— A   r.KUMAN 


yt'8.  In  union  tliore 


The  recently  concluded  agree- 
in  ment  between  the  Central  Ameri- 
centrai  America ^^^  States  upon  the  treaties  of 
friendship  and  intercourse,  which,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed,  will  prevent  future  revolu- 
tions and  dictatorships  in  those  countries,  has 
been  commented  upon  very  favorably  by  the 
press  of  the  civilized  world, — not,  however, 
without  some  side  remarks  in  the  continental 
European  press  upon  the  alleged  interested 
motives  of  our  own  Government  and  people 
in  assisting  at  the  conference.    The  German 
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WL    AFFONSO    PENNA,    PRESIDENT    OF    BRAZIL. 

<  Who  In  the  name  of  his  government  has  extended  a 

warm  welcome  to  the  American  fleet.) 

cartoon  reproduced  here  illustrates  this  feel- 
ing in  Europe.  Noteworthy  items  of  news 
in  the  dispatches  from  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  countries  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  the  floating  of  the  new 
$5,000,000  loan  in  England  by  the  Salva- 
dorean Government,  the  virtual  settlement 
of  the  serious  cigarmakers'  strike  in  Cuba, 
and  the  reported  revolutionary  outbreak 
against  the  Haitian  Government  by  a  force 
under  Gen.  Jean  Juneau. 

7W  n^wt  In  '^^  American  naval  force,  un- 
South  Ameri^  der  Command    of    Rear-Admiral 

*^  *'**  Evans,  which  sailed  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  December  16,  completed  the 
first  stage  of  its  long  journey  on  schedule 
time,  with  safety  and  credit  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  sailor-men.  After  halting  at 
Trinidad  on  December  24,  the  fleet  proceeded 
to  Rio  dc  Janiero,  arriving  at  the  Brazilian 
capital  on  January  12.  Unusual  honors  were 
paid  to  our  ships  and  their  officers  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  and  the  Brazilian  peo- 
ple, and  the  day  of  their  arrival  was  made 
an  occasion  of  national  festivity.  President 
Penna  took  the  occasion  to  gracefully  an- 
nounce a  reduction  of  import  duties  on  cer- 


tain American  products,  in  accordance  with 
the  Brazilian  tariff  law  passed  in  June,  1906. 
Soon  after  this  issue  of  The  Review  of 
Reviews  reaches  its  readers  our  fleet  will  be 
sailing  northward  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  receiving  and  transmitting  expres- 
sions of  good  will  at  the  ports  of  Chile,  Peru, 
Equador,  and  Colombia.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  Americans  to  receive 
the  evidence  of  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  great  sister  Republic  of  3razil>  a  friendly 
feeling  which  is  heartily  reciprocated.  The 
warships  of  America  on  this  cruise,  to  quote 
the  words  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  re- 
ply to  the  Brazilian  President's  friendly  greet- 
ing, "  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pro- 
tect peace  against  possible  aggression,  justice 
against  possible  oppression.  As  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  these  ships  are  not 
men-of-war,  but  messengers  of  friendship  and 
good  will." 

Fooiiah  '^^  Americans  who  are  unused  to 
War  Talk  the  delicate  play  of  rumor,  sus- 
tting.  pJ^,Jqp  2nd  suggestion  that  char- 
acterize the  diplomacy  of  the  Old  World,  it 
has  been  surprising  to  read  the  reports  in 
European  journals  of  standing  and  influence 
concerning  the  possibility  of  war  between 
these  United  States  and  Japan.  Even  the 
most  sensational  articles  in  our  own  yellow 
press  have  not  begun  to  compare  with  the 
startling  announcements  appearing  in  the 
journals  of  the  Continent, — of  France,  of 
Germany,  and  of  Russia  particularly, — ^not 
merely  speculating  upon  the  possibility,  or 
even  probability,  of  a  war,  but  assuming  its 
certainty  and  arguing  as  to  its  outcome.  The 
gratifying  change  in  the  tenor  of  these  ar- 
ticles, particularly  in  the  French  press  dur- 
ing early  January,  while  Rear-Admiral 
Evans*  fleet  was  receiving  the  friendly  greet- 
ings of  the  Brazilian  capital,  was  largely  due 
to  the  personal  influence  of  the  French  Am- 
bassador, M.  Jusserand,  who  vigorously  and 
emphatically  informed  the  Paris  Foreign 
Office  that  such  comments  were  creating  false 
impressions  in  the  United  States.  A  milder 
tone  has  been  noticeable  in  the  Japanese  press 
also,  and  our  own  daily  newspapers  have  ap- 
parently come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fool- 
ishness and  danger  of  publishing  such  articles 
as  constantly  appeared  in  their  columns  be- 
fore the  sailing  of  our  fleet.  The  possibility 
that  the  ships  may  even  visit  Japanese  ports 
and  return  by  way  of  Suez  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one  and  should  not  be  indicative  of 
anything  but  friendliness  to  all  the  world. 
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IIARON     SIIIBIJSAWA^    THE    "  J.     PIERPONT    MORGAN 
OF    JAPAN.'* 
(One  of   fhp   Infliiontial  financlors  of  the  empire, 
who  Is  lending  (he  opposUiou  to  the  flnanclal  policies 
of  the  Salonjl  Ministry.) 

Criaiain  ^^^  problems  confronting  Japan 
theJaoaneae  in  thesc  first  years  of  her  actual 
"^^'^^  entrance  into  the  family  of  the 
great  powers  are  as  much  industrial  and 
commercial  as  those  of  all  the  western  na- 
tions. With  the  opening  of  the  Diet  (on 
December  28  last)  the  Tokio  government 
faced  a  campaign  of  difficult  and  delicate 
character  to  carry  through  its  general  eco- 
nomic and  financial  policies,  and  present 
some  sort  of  justification  to  the  country  for 
its  attitude  on  the  emigration  and  Man- 
churian  questions.  The  drain  put  upon  the 
limited  resources  of  the  Island  Empire  by 
the  war  with  Russia,  and  the  subsequent  em- 
ployment of  capital  on  a  vast  scale  for  the 
development  of  Japanese  schemes  of  com- 
mercial expansion  on  the  Asiatic  mainland 
and  in  her  Pacific  merchant  marine,  have 
taxed  heavily  the  productive  resources  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  presentation  of  the 
budget  synopsis  (on  January  16)  for  the  cur- 
rent and  the  next  year  that  forced  the  resig- 
nation of  two  members  of  the  cabinet  and 
revealed  the  intensity  of  political  feeling  in 
the  empire  on  the  question  of  industrial  and 
financial  expansion.  According  to  the  budget, 
all  available  annual  receipts  for  the  next 
two  years  will  fall  below  the  imperative 
expenditures  by  40,000,000  yen  (approxi- 
mately $20,000,000).  The  deficiency,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  should 


be  met  by  an  increase  in  taxation,  provision 
for  which  was  to  be  submitted  in  a  supple- 
mentary budget.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
war  with  Russia, — ^$940,000,000, — about 
half  of  which  is  held  abroad,  makes  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  national  debt 
at  present.  In  addition,  there  is  the  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  ambition  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  developing  Korea  and 
Manchuria  and  administering  Formosa. 

^^         The  reception  accorded  to  thesc 
Unsatisfactory  budget  proposals  forced  the  resig- 

"  ^^'  nation  of  Yoshiro  Sakatani,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  and  Isaburo  Yamagata, 
Minister  of  Communications.  Marquis 
Saionji,  the  Prime  Minister,  also  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  Emperor,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  accept  it.  The  portfolios  of 
the  other  ministers  were  turned  over  provi- 
sionally to  the  Ministers  of  Home  Affairs 
and  Justice.  The  audience  granted  by  the 
Emperor  to  ex-Premier  Katsura  immediately 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet  minis- 
ters is  indicative  of  the  trend  of  popular  and 
governmental  opinion  in  favor  of  a  more 
moderate  financial  policy.  Count  Katsura, 
who  was  Premier  during  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia, has  never  been  in  favor  of  the  large  and 
ambitious  economic  projects  of  the  present 
ministry.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  finan- 
ciers and  leading  merchants  of  the  country, 
including  Viscount  Shibusawa,  have  pointed 
out  to  the  present  ministry  the  dangerous 
magnitude  of  some  of  its  financial  enterprises, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  solid  strength 
of  the  Japanese  masses  is  with  them  in  their 
contention,  particularly  since  these  projects 
involve  increased  taxation  and  heavy  ex- 
penditures for  the  army  and  nav}\  The  per 
capita  taxation  in  Japan  ($31.50)  is  already 
very  high  for  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Japanese  people.  Some  of  the  friends  of 
the  government  are  apparently  determined 
to  force  the  party  in  power  to  appeal  to  the 
country.  All  well-informed  students  of 
Japanese  politics  agree  that  the  present  situa- 
tion is  due  entirely  to  the  financial  problem. 
The  immigration  question  is  entirely  apart. 
All  the  political  groups  in  the  empire  believe 
that  the  question  as  it  now  exists  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  can  and  will  be 
settled  amicably.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  honest  intention  of  the  Tokio  govern- 
ment to  limit  Japanese  emigration  to  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  ports.  The  path  of  ex- 
pansion for  the  empire  lies  eastward  to  Asia, . 
not  westward  to  America, 
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Matlnad 
Prognss 
In  China. 


Although  administrative  and  po- 
litical reform  throughout  China 
proceeds  very  slowly  and  with 
many  Interruptions,  the  consciousness  of  the 
Chinese  commercial  classes  as  to  their  eco- 
nomic rights  and  privileges  is  already  full 
grown.  This  was  made  evident  by  the  terms 
of  the  railway  concession  granted  last  month 
to  an  English  and  German  company  for  the 
construction  of  a  line,  700  miles  long,  from 
Tien  Tsin  to  Ching  Kiang.  A  line  already 
runs  from  the  latter  point  to  Shanghai.  By 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  loan  advanced 
by  the  British  and  German  capitalists  is  to  be 
secured  by  imperial  promise  to  pay,  with  a 
lien  on  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  through 
which  the  line  passes.  The  railroad  itself  is 
to  be  absolutely  and  forever  free  from  any 
foreign  influence  or  claim.  Chinese  admin- 
istration is  to  have  full  control  and  operation 
of  the  service,  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
company  being  the  only  concession  made  to 
the  creditors.  There  are  now  nearly  4000 
miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  more  than  1600  miles  under  con- 
struction. It  would  seem  that  the  deep- 
seated  Chinese  prejudice  against  the  railway 
is  in  fair  way  to  be  removed.  When  this 
shall  have  happened  and  the  important  cities 
of  the  great  Middle  Kingdom  shall  be  con- 
nected by  railway  lines  the  already  existing 
system  in  Siberia  will  bring  Chinese  com- 
mercial products  direct  to  Europe  in  scarcely 
a  tenth  of  the  time  it  formerly  took.  We 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  articles  on 
Chinese  educational  and  legal  reform  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Review  (pages 
213-218). 


Chinese  debt  to  the  United  States  growing 
out  of  the  Boxer  uprising.  The  Chinese 
bond,  now  fixed  at  $24,000,000,  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  $11,000,000.  It  is  also  of  signifi- 
cance and  more  than  passing  interest  to  note 
that,  at  a  recent  government  examination  at 
Peking  to  test  the  ability  of  forty-two  students 
who  had  been  sent  abroad  for  education,  out 
of  the  only  seven  securing  the  doctor's  degree 
five  had  been  educated*  in  America. 

\y 

Fauimiuuko..  r^r  Americans  by  far  the  most 
a  Conatruetioe  interesting  development  in  the 
statesman.  R^^j^j^  situation  during  the  past 
month  was  the  visit  to  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington of  Prof.  Paul  Milyukov,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats  in  the  first  and  third 
Dumas.  Pro,fc>8or  Milyukov  came  to  this 
country  for  the  express  purpose  of  addressing 
a  meeting  of  the  Civic  Forum  of  New  York. 
He  afterward  took  a  short  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  informally  received  by 
prominent  men  of  the  Administration.  He 
did  not  meet  President  Roosevelt,  owing  to 
the  protest  of  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Baron  Rosen.  Professor  Milyukov  is  emi- 
nent as  one  of  the  few  constructive  Russian 
statesmen  of  the  present  period.  His  achieve- 
ments as  leader  of  the  moderate  group  in  the 
first  and  third  Dumas,  his  broadminded, 
statesmanlike  editing  (with  the  famous  Dr. 
Hessen)  of  the  Liberal  newspaper,  the  Retch, 
as  well  as  the  scholarly  charm  of  his  person- 
ality, and  his  excellent  command  of  the  spoken 
word  in  English,  made  his  address  (in  New 
York  on  January  14)  of  peculiar  interest  and 
instructive  value  to  all  Americans  who  are 


Tk€  C/itti€»e 
Fonlgner. 


The  progress  of  Japan's  commer- 
mercial  absorption  of  Manchuria 
serves,  ais  time  goes  by,  to  deepen 
the  already  deep-seated  suspicion  and  animos- 
ity of  the  Chinese,  who  are  bitter  against  the 
Japanese  Government  for  the  degree  of  Jap- 
anese ascendancy  they  perceive  and  for  the 
further  encroachments  they  suspect  upon  not 
only  their  sovereignty  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces, but  their  commercial  prosperity  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire  itself.  This  anti-Japan- 
ese feeling  in  China  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  significant  political 
signs  of  the  times.  Meanwhile,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  last  month  the  Senate  at 
Washington  passed  the  joint  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Lodge  embodying 
President  Roosevelt's  suggestion  providing 
for  the  remission  of  more  than  half  of  the 


PEHPETPAL   MOTION. 

The  Americans  kick  the  Japanese  out  of  California, 
and  the  Japanese  retaliate  by  kicking  the  Chinese 
out  of  Manchuria. 

From  Bhinkoron  (Toklo). 
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scribed  as  one  of  "  unstable  equilibrium." 
On  the  whole,  he  was  pessimistic  as  to  the 
immediate  future  of  his  fatherland.  The 
campaign  for  constitutional  government  in 
Russia,  he  declared,  has  resolved  itself  into 
a  battle  between  classes,  the  end  of  which  is 
not  in  sight.  At  present,  in  his  opinion,  "  the 
court,  and  the  nobility  in  particular,  have 
become  the  leading  forces  in  an  openly  avowed 
movement  which  is  setting  in  for  the  restora- 
tion of  autocracy." 

The  Genesis    ^^^  radical  succcss,  which  was 
of  the  Russian  put  down  with  the  bloody  armed 

Revolution  »  >        \jr 

insurrection  in  Moscow  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  agrarian  insurrec- 
tion that  followed,  were  the  first  stages  in  the 
revolution.  Professor  Mily^ukov  asserts;  the 
triumph  of  reaction  is  the  third.  The  atti- 
tudes of  the  different  political  parties  since 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Duma  he  set 
forth  in  these  words: 

The  revolutionary  movement  aimed  at  a  com-  ' 
monwealth,  while  the  reactionaries  wanted  to  re-, 
establish  autocracy.  The  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic party  decided  to  fight  for  a  parliamentary 
rule  under  a  constitutional  monarch.  The  revo- 
lutionists wished  to  have  a  charter  worked  out 
by  a  constitutional  convention  and  sanctioned 
by  a  victorious  revolution.  The  reactionaries 
did  not  want  any  charter  at  all,  or  at  the  worst 
a  consultative  representation  granted  by  the 
Czar.  Our  party  proposed  a  charter  worked  out 
by  the  first  representative  assembly,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Czar. 


Copyrisbt.  1908.  by  Underwood  A  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

PROK.     PAUL    MILVUKOV. 

Clhe  emlnont  Russian  statesman  and  member  of  the 
Duma,  who  has  been  visiting  the  United  States.) 

interested  in  the  progress  of  the  modern- 
ization of  Russia.  The  professor's  address 
was  a  review  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  movement  during  the  past 
twenty-six  months,  the  period  following  the 
issue  of  the  famous  manifesto  of  October, 
1905.  The  present  situation,  not  only  in  the 
Duma,  but  in  the  country  at  large,  he  de- 


The  Future 
of  Russia 
,at  Stake. 


The  Russian  leader  declared  that 
his  government  has  failed  to  keep 
its  promises  and  has  inaugurated 
and  carried  on  a  merciless  warfare  of  repres- 
sion. "  The  government  did  not  grant  any 
liberties,"  said  he. 

Only  those  liberties  were  and  are  permitted 
which  the  government  was  and  is  powerless  to 
forbid;  and  such  liberties  are  often  used  with- 
out any  legal  restraint,  while  a  regular  and  law 
abiding  practice  of  civil  liberties  is  nearly  always 
refused  legal  permission.  Thus,  under  the  new 
regime  of  national  representation  the  executive 
power  tried  to  remain  what  it  had  always  been 
before,  and  it  never  thought  of  changing  its  for- 
mer methods  of  administration.  And  as  long  as 
the  present  misrule  lasts  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  legislative  power  to  do  its  proper  wo'rk. 

The  entire  social  condition  of  the  future 
Russia  IS  now  at  stake,  he  continued.  "  What 
are  the  forces  that  try  to  hold  it  in  check  ?  '* 
he  asked,  and  here  is  his  answer: 

The  alliance  of  the  two  decaying  political 
powers  [the  court  and  the  nobility]  for  their 
own  self-defence  cannot  obstruct  the  royal  his- 
torical road  the  nation  is  following.    The  child- 
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ish  explanation  of  the  movement,  as  initiated 
and  fostered  by  a  foreign  or  anti-Ilussian  in- 
trigue, cannot  do  away  with  its  deeper  causes. 
And  the  foolish  idea  that  the  peasants  of  our 
communes  can  be  changed  at  once  into  private 
proprietors  can  only  cause  new  ferment  in  our 
villages,  honeycombed  with  poverty  and  famine 
as  they  are.  In  short,  wherever  we  turn  or  look 
we  only  meet  with  new  trouble  to  come,  no- 
where with  any  hope  for  social  conciliation  or 
peace. 

The  party  of  which  Professor  Milyukov 
is  the  leader  stands  for  ideas  more  nearly 
those  of  Americans  as  to  popular  govern- 
ment than  any  other  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
Should  peaceful  means  fail,  he  believes  that  a 
bloody  revolution  is  probable  within  two 
years.  If  full  constitutionalism  should  be 
actually  achieved  in  his  time,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly come  into  his  own  as  one  of  the 
most  trusted  leaders  of  the  new  era. 

Tk9  nnano9s  ^^^  German  Imperial  Chancel- 
of  lor,  Count  von  Biilow,  is  also 
'^"''''  Minister-President  of  the  Prus- 
sian Diet, — that  is.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  has  lately 
been  confronted  by  problems  of  even  greater 
difficulty  than  those  which  face  him  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  empire.  Not  only  is  Prussia  in 
need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  her  government ;  she  has  also  before  her  a 
serious  political  problem  growing  out  of  the 
long-delayed,  sadly  needed  reform  in  her 
franchise  laws.  In  the  discussion  of  the  royal 
budget  (on  January  14)  Baron  von  Rhein- 
baben,  the  Minister  of  State  and  Finance, 
announced  that,  in  view  of  a  deficit  in  the 
budget  of  more  than  $100,000,000  a  loan  of 
at  least  $75,000,000  would  be  necessary. 
Railroad  development,  large  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  state  officials,  and  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  lands  in  Poland  for  settlement 
by  German  peasants  are  the  chief  needs  for 
these  new  funds. 

T^  »»..#««  The  question  of  reform  in  Prus- 
«tf#ra^     sia  s  suiirage  system  has  been  agi- 
^  '  tated  for  more  than  a  decade.    As 

has  been  noted  more  than  once  in  these  pages, 
the  Prussian  voting  right  is  based  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  a  property  qualification.  There 
arc  three  classes  of  electors,  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  taxation  values  in  such  a  manner 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  laboring 
classes  have  not  been  able  to  elect  a  single 
representative  to  the  Diet,  although  they  have 
a  number  in  the  imperial  Parliament.  The 
demonstrations  in  Berlin,  early  last  month,  to 
obtain  direct  manhood  suffrage  were  engi- 


neered by  the  Socialists.  After  the  rioters  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  police.  Prime  Minister 
von  Billow  announced  in  the  Diet  that  while 
the  government  recognizes  the  need  for  elec- 
toral reform  these  popular  demonstrations 
would  not  hasten  such  reform  in  the  slightest 


BARON   VON  RHEINBABEN,    PRUSSIAN    MINISTER  OP 

STATE   AND    FINANCE. 

(Whose  budget  has  caused  much  heated  discussion 

in  the  Diet.) 

degree.  He  declared  it  as  the  opinion  of  the 
government  that  manhood  suffrage  would  not 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Prussian  state.  Many 
progressive  Germans,  however,  including  the 
eminent  political  and  economic  writer.  Dr. 
Theodor  Barth,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
Germany  after  studying  our  own  political 
and  economic  methods,  have  publicly  an- 
nounced that  they  will  push  to  the  end  the 
campaign  for  direct  manhood  suffrage  in 
Prussia.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  the  final  outcome  of  the  Moltke-Harden 
scandal  trials,  the  significance  of  which  was 
pointed  out  in  this  magazine  last  month,  has 
been  the  conviction  of  Harden  to  four 
months'  imprisonment  for  having  criminally 
libeled  von  Moltke.  The  latter,  however, 
and  the  rest  of  the  so-called  "  camarilla " 
appear  to  have  been  completely  and  perma- 
nently discredited. 
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Hou,  France  Military  gloiy  is  no  longer  the 
/*  Holding  ambition  and  life  object  of  the 
French  people,  as  it  was  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  progressive  decrease  in  the 
army  and  navy  establishments  of  the  repub- 
lic, both  in  money  spent  and  term  of  serv- 
ice for  soldier  and  sailor,  as  well  as  the  many 
evidences  of  administrative  corruption  and 
apparent  inefficiency  in  both  branches  of  the 
service,  are  not  indications  of  biological  de- 
cay in  the  French  people.  The  French  sol- 
dier and  sailor  are  to-day  capable  of  render- 
ing splendid  accounts  of  themselves  in  war- 
fare. This  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  keen 
German  and  British  critics  who  have  seen 
the  French  forces  fighting  in  Morocco.  A 
rather  sensational  editorial  appeared  some 
weeks  ago  in  that  usually  sedate  Parisian 
journal,  the  Temps,  entitled  **  The  World 
Arms,  France  Disarms,"  in  which  was 
pointed  out  that  for  the  year  1908  the  re- 
public devotes  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  her 
budget  by  half  to  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing her  fighting  equipment  than  atiy  other 
naval  and  military  nation  of  the  world. 

r.— >-•.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  interna- 
Financial  tional  competition  as  a  nghtmg 
om  nance,  ^^^^^^  France  is  losing  her  rank. 
This    is    in    all    probability    due    to    the 


THE   BIRD   OF   SCANDAL   IN   THE    MOLTKE-HARDEN    CASE. 

Zealous  Prince  Bulow  :  "  Don't  you  worry  about 
It,  my  dear ;  we'll  soon  cloan  It  up  again." 
From   ycbelspaltcr   (Zurich). 


Frenchman's  growing  dislike  for  war, — 
perhaps  the  result  of  Socialistic  propa- 
ganda,— and  his  increasing  wealth.  That  it 
is  not  a  loss  of  actual  position  is  believed  not 
only  by  French  economists,  but  by  those  of 
other  European  nations,  who  point  in  support 
of  their  view  to  the  increasing  wealth  and 
economic  prosperity  of  the  French  people  and 
their  gradual  assumption  of  the  banking  su- 
premacy of  the  world.  The  French  are  in- 
dividually the  richest  of  peoples.  Statistics 
recently  compiled  by  the  ministry  of,  finance 
of  the  republic  show  that  more  than  one-half 
the  Frenchmen  who  die  leave  property  be- 
hind, and  at  least  a  quarter  of  all  the  popu- 
lation of  France  over  seventy  years  of  age 
have  enough  to  live  upon  without  appeal  to 
charity.  Cases  of  family  poverty  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  France  and  instances  of  abso- 
lute want  almost  unknown.  The  famous  sta- 
tistician, Bertillon,  recently  demonstrated  by 
figures  that  of  every  four  Frenchmen  of  fifty 
years  of  age  three  own  something  of  a  char- 
acter and  sufficient  value  to  be  taxable  by  the 
government.  If  the  tri-color  no  longer  sym- 
bolizes a  conquering  military  people,  the 
franc  has  indeed  become  the  symbol  of  the 
Frenchman's  industry  and  the  world-wide 
influence  of  his  thrift. 

More  State  Aid  Q"*^^  *"  1*"^  with  the  Strengthen- 
to  Commerce  ing  of  the  industrial  and  finaocial 
position  of  the  French  Republic 
by  the  evolution  of  economic  forces  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  Paris  government,  at  rfie 
suggestion  of  M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  reorganize  in  the  direction 
of  greater  practical  efficiency  the  political  and 
commercial  machinery  of  the  republic's  for- 
eign relations.  According  to  a  change  an- 
nounced to  go  into  effect  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent month  (a  special  decree  authorizing  this 
was  issued  by  the  Parliament  April  29  last), 
all  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  affairs  of 
the  Foreign  Office  will  be  concentrated  in 
one  department.  A  Bureau  of  Communica- 
tions will  be  established  to  act  as  the  distrib- 
uting office  for  information  and  news,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  home  and  foreign 
press.  This  department,  it  is  announced,  will 
be  under  the  management  of  M.  Herbette, 
son  of  a  former  French  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, a  man  well  fitted  by  native  gifts  and  ex- 
perience to  conduct  a  dignified,  vigorous,  and 
effective  journalistic  campaign  of  world  scope. 
The  French  diplomatic  and  consular  serv- 
ices are  also  to  be  slightly  reorganized,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  new  director,  M.  Georges 
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Louis,  will  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the 
already  well  organized  but  somewhat  per- 
functory commercial  service  of  France  resi- 
dent abroad. 

The  British  Liberals  are  realiz- 
piaimes.  *"g  ^^^  distance  between  promise 
and  fulfilment.  The  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  to  a  successful  issue  the  impor- 
tant projects  discussed  in  the  campaign  be- 
fore the  last  general  election,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  general  convervatism  of  the  British  peo- 
ple, has  made  the  progress  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration much  slower  than  its  friends  had 
hoped,  or  even  its  enemies  expected.  Each 
successive  "  by  "  election  goes  against  them, 
and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  an.  appeal  to 
the  country  would  sustain  the  party.  In  do- 
mestic politics  the  questions  of  the  tariff,  labor 
legislation,  and  the  ever-present  Irish  Home 
Rule,  have  been  engrossing .  the  attention  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  cab- 
inet. ITie  serious  illness  of  the  Premier, 
at  his  advanced  age  (he  will  be  seventy-two 
this  year)  has  drawn  sharp  the  issue  of  the 
future  leadership  of  the  Liberals.  Specula- 
tion as  to  who  is  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  cen- 
ters around  John  Morley,  author  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Indian  Office,  who  himself  has 
lived  the  three  score  and  ten  years;  Mr.  Her- 
bert Asquith,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Mf.  George  is  one  of  the 
youngest  men  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  chances 
for  future  leadership  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  consummate  diplomatic  skill 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  labor  leaders  during  the  recent 
threatened  railroad  strike.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
is  also  openly  ambitious  for  the  premiership. 

The  Condition  ^^'^^sh  business  and  finance,  in 
of  common  with  the  commercial  in- 
terests and  operations  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  have  been  affected  to 
an  unusual  degree  by  the  period  of  financial 
depression  which  has  been  experienced 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Some  months 
ago  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate 
of  discount  to  7  per  cent.,  the  highest  rate 
in  many  years.  Even  this  attempt  to  check 
the  outward  flow  of  gold,  however,  was  ap- 
parently unsuccessful.  As  financial  condi- 
tions have  gradually  bettered  during  the 
past  few  weeks  the  bank  has  gradually  re- 
duced   its   discount   rate,   until   on   January 


GENERAL  D  AMADE,  THE  NEW  FRENCH  COMMANDER 
IN   MOROCCO. 
(He  is  nn  example  of  the  younger  French  fighting 
men  who  are  opposed  to  the  anti-militarist  campaign 
of  the  Socialists.) 

16  it  was  only  5  per  cent.,  the  discount  in 
the  open  market  falling  to  4^^  per  cent.  The 
year  just  passed  did  not  show  an  encourag- 
ing commercial  record  to  Englishmen,  al- 
though the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  ac- 
tually exceeded  record  figures.  American 
and  German  business  conditions  affect  the 
British  steel  and  textile  trades,  and  the  clos- 
ing of  a  number  of  factories  has  thrown  out 
of  employment  many  thousands  of  workmen. 


Liquor  Legisla- 
tion All  Ouei 
the  World, 


^«  Questions  of  domestic  economic 
tlon'Airdoer  interest  that'  are  of  particular 
concern  to  Englishmen  are  the 
old-age  pension  proposals  of  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment and  the  liquor  legislation  which  the 
administration  has  promised  to  bring  about. 
The  provisions  of  the  licensing  bill,  under 
consideration  by  the  Liberal  government, 
have  not  been  made  public,  but  are  said  to 
mark  an  advance  in  legislation  of  this  kind. 
It  is  worth  while  noting  the  progress  made 
during  the  year  just  passed  throughout  the 
entire  world  in  the  matter  of  legal  restric- 
tions upon  the  traffic  in  intoxicants.  First, 
there  was  the  imperial  Chinese  edict  against 
opium:  then  the  French  Parliament  made 
some  thorough  investigations  into  the  effect 
of  alcoholism  upon  the  citizens  of  the  re- 
public, and  is  now  considering  radical  Ir^is- 
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lation  on  this  subject.  The  Government  of 
Roumania  has  just  passed  a  stringent  regula- 
tion law,  and  severe  legislation  on  the  same 
subject  has  progressed  through  the  Spanish 
Cortes.  The  advance  made .  in  prohibition 
legislation  in  the  United  Stat^  during  the 
past  two  years  has  already  been  treated  in 
a  special  article  in  these  pages. 

^ From    the    four   corners   of   the 

morocco,  .  - 

^6ya«/ii/a,  oiM/ compass  on  the  contment  ot 
the  Congo,  ^fj-j^^  comes  the  news  of  racial 
antagonism  that  is  fast  making  the  dark  con- 
tinent the  probable  seat  of  the  world  strug- 
gle of  the  future.  In  Morocco  the  tribesmen 
have  resumed  their  attacks  on  Europeans,  aqd 
France  finds  her  task  in  quieting  the  coun- 
try made  very  much  more  difficult  by  what 
now  seems  the  certainty  of  a  "  Holy  War  " 
and  the  proclamation  by  the  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  Abd-el- 
Aziz  and  the  accession  of  his  rival,  Mulai 
Hafid,  who  announces  that  he  will  appeal  to 
Turkey  for  aid  against  further  European  ag- 
gression. General  Drude,  who  has  been  com- 
manding the  French  forces,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  younger  and  more  aggressive  man.  Gen- 
eral d'Amade,  and  it  is  reported  that  France 
and  Spain  have  agreed  perfectly  upon  a  for- 
ward movement,  with  no  dissent"  by  Ger- 
many. The  republic  has  now  7000  or  8000 
European  troops  in  Morocco.  The  Italians 
have  had  another  disastrous  encounter  with 
the  Abyssinians.  Late  in  December,  it  is  re- 
ported, a  raid  by  a  large  force  of  Abyssinians 
upon  Italian  military  posts  in  Somaliland  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Lugh 
and  sonie  Italian  officers.  King  Menelik, 
however,  has  disavowed  the  attack  and  apolo- 
gized for  it.  The  center  of  the.  continent  is 
still  the  point  of  interest  for  the  thousands  of 
Americans  and  Europeans  who  believe  that 
the  Belgian  King  has  abused  his  trust  in  the 
Congo.  A  formal  statement  issued  by  the 
Brussels  government  on  January  10,  upon  the 
accession  of  the  new  Premier,  M.  Schollaert, 
denies  that  King  Leopold  has  made  any  per- 
sonal profit  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
Congo,  and  replies  to  other  charges  made 
against  the  Belgian  monarch. 

Qerman  Britiah^^  German  East  Africa,  Herr 
and  Portuguese  Dernhurgy  the  Colonial  Minis- 
Africa.  ^^^^  reports  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  economic  develop- 
ment. A  good  many  optimistic  and  cheerful 
observations  have  also  been  made  by  British 
Colonial     Under-Secretary    Mr.    Churchill 
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MADAM    LUISA    TETRAZZINI. 
(The  Italian  soprano  opera  singer  with  the  phenom- 
enal voice.) 

upon  his  return  from  his  tour  through  the 
British  colonies  in  South  Africa.  Britain, 
however,  still  has  her  troubles  in  the  south  of 
the  continent.  A  revolt  in  Natal,  under  the 
leadership  of -the  Zulu  chief  Dinizulu,  has 
been  brought  to  an  end  by  the  capture  and 
trial  of  that  chieftain,  while  an  unsettled  con- 
dition amounting  to  open  revolt  still  exists  in 
Swaziland.  The  Transvaal  government,  in 
the  face  of  much  excitement  and  opposition, 
is  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  immigration 
restriction  act  requiring  all  Asiatics  in  that 
colony  to  register  or  be  deported.  This  bears 
hard  on  the  Hindus,  who  are  themselves 
British  subjects,  as  well  as  on  the  Chinese 
in  the  Transvaal.  Between  the  German  and 
the  British  possessions,  in  the  Portuguese  do- 
main of  Angola  on  the  west  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent also,  there  is  a  ferment  over  alleged 
atrocities  against  the  natives  by  rapacious 
colonial  officials.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  a  formal  agreement  between  France  and 
Liberia  fixes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
African  republic,  which  had  been  in  dispute 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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j^^^  Not  since  the  days  of  Nilsson, 
Twtrait'ini's  Gcrstcr,  and^Patti  has  there  bceiv, 
*""'*  '  in  the  operatic  annals  of  New 
York,  such  a  reception  accorded  to  a  dra- 
matic singer  as  that  given  Madame  Luisa 
Tctrazzini,  the  Italian  soprano,  upon  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on 
January  1 5  as  Violetta  in  the  opera  "  Tra- 
viata."  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Madame 
Tctrazzini  had  appeared  on  an  American 
musical  stage.  She  has  sung  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  has  been  a  favorite  in  Mexico  and 
South  America  for  a  decade.  The  question 
was,  would  an  audience  in  the  American 
metropolis  receive  her  as  enthusiastically  as 
she  had  been  received  by  continental  and  Eng- 
lish houses?  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great- 
ness of  Madame  Tetrazzini's  voice  and  the 
perfection  of  her  acting.  Indeed,  the  critics 
declare  that  it  is  in  the  combination  of  beau- 
tiful singing  and  the  depth  of  dramatic  feel- 
ing that  the  Italian  singer's  genius  lies.  Her 
voice  is  not  the  most  perfect  that  has  been 
heard  in  New  York,  but  the  color  of  her 
high  notes  and  the  intimate  blending  and 
mutual  support  of  her  musical  and  dramatic 
gifts  have  seldom  if  ever  been  equaled  on  any 
musical  stage. 

Do  AmeHeana  Apropos  of  the  New  York  debut 
/teaiiu  Loo€  of  this  Italian  singer  and  the  first 
Bood  kuBic?  production  in  New  York  of  Char- 

pentier*s    "  Louise,"    a   musical    masterpiece 


which  has  been  receiving  the  homage  of  con- 
tinental and  English  audiences  for  nearly  a 
decade,  quite  a  host  of  self-deprecating  Amer- 
ican critics  have  been  repeating,  in  our  daily 
and  weekly  press,  the  old,  reiterated  charge 
that  Americans  are  not  a  music-understand- 
ing or  a  music-loving  people.  One  of  the 
most  successful  opera  singers  of  the  present 
season.  Miss  Mary  Garden,  herself  an  Amer- 
ican girl,  who  received  her  education  and 
achieved  her  first  triumphs  abroad,  and  is 
now  charming  New  York  audiences,  con- 
tributes to  a  recent  number  of  Everybody's 
Magazine  a  passionate  wail  on  the  "  debase- 
ment "  of  music  in  America.  She  says:  "  Of 
the  great  modern  school  of  music  the  Ameri- 
can public  knows  as  yet  scarcely  anything,  and 
it  is  to-day  quite  content  and  happy  with  the 
operas  of  its  grandmothers."  Replying  to 
this  charge,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  the  emi- 
nent critic  and  author  of  books  on  music,  de- 
clares that  while  we  have  as  yet  produced  but 
little,  we  have  the  fresh  and  omnivorous  appe- 
tite of  youth  and  "  a  catholicity  of  judgment 
unparalleled  in  the  world.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  national  prejudices,  no  racial  affec- 
tions." We  have,  however,  "  that  openness 
of  mind  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
invaluable  characteristics  of  any  attitude 
toward  musical  art."  American  music  lovers 
who  have  heard  what  European  vocal  art  has 
to  offer  will  agree  with  Mr.  Henderson's 
analysis. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  Deremhrr  SI,  19ffT,  to  January  20,  J90S.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

January  6. — Both  branches  reassemble  after 
the  holiday  recess,  but  immediately  adjourn  on 
account  of  the  death  of  Senator  Mallory,  of 
Florida. 

January  7. — In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep., 
R.    1.)    introduces   an   emergency  currency   bill 

In   the   House,  Mr.   Bennet    (Rep.,  N.   Y.) 

introduces  a  bill  appropriating  $550,000  for  im- 
provements at  the  Ellis  Island  immigrant  re- 
ceiving station;  Mr.  Gill  (Dem.,  Md.)  intro- 
duces a  resolution  asking  for  all  official  papers 
liearing  on  the  recent  naval  controversy. 

January  8. — The  House  considers  a  bill  for 
revision  and  codification  of  the  laws. 

January  9. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect harbor  defenses  and  fortifications  from  ma- 
licious injury;  Mr.  Hale  (Rep.,  Maine)  intro- 
duces a  naval  personnel  bill,  the  chief  provision 
of  which  is  that  naval  vessels  shall  be  com- 
manded only  by  officers  of  the  line...  .The 
House  devotes  the  session  to  the  drawing  of 
rooms  for  members  in  the  new  House  office 
building. 

January  10. — The  House  resumes  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  codification  of  the  laws. 

January  il. — The  House  passes  the  resolution 
oflfercd  by  Mr.  Gill  (Dem.,  Md.)  calling  for 
correspondence  in  'connection  with  the  naval 
controversy;  Mr.  Bennet  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  intro- 
duces a  bill  making  ex-Presidents  members  at 
large  of  the  House. 

January  15. — The  Senate  passes  the  joint  reso- 
lution remitting  to  China  alK)Ut  $13,000,000  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity ;  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Cul- 
berson (Dem.,  Tex.)  calling  on  Secretary  Cor- 
tclyou  for  information  as  to  Panama  bond 
awards  is  adopted The  House  continues  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  revision  and  codifica- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws. 

January  16. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  ap- 
propriating $3,500,000  for  a  New  York  post- 
office  building,  and  confirms  the  nomination  of 

Regis  L.   Post  as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico 

The  House  votes  down  all  Democratic  amend- 
ments to  the  Civil  Code  bill. 

January  20.— The  House  passes  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  new  immigrant  station  at  Phila- 
drlphiu. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

DrrnnlKT  2\.  -Kcar-Adniiral  Brownson.  U. 
S  N,,  re  MKiiH  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Xavi- 
g.'dion. 

Drmnbrr  2?  Governor  Broward,  of  Flori- 
da, appoints  Willijnn  James  Bryan  (Dem.) 
L'liitefl  Sl;|^r^  S«-ti;itnr  to  siirceed  S.  R.  Mallory, 
dr<t';«M'd  ,  .'fill'  (  oiinnissioiuTs  of  Accounts  of 
New  V'ork  riiv  (li.irKi-  the  members  of  the 
^'    ird  of   W;iier    Sn|)ply   with   misconduct  and 

enii')«r    vH      I'n  .id«'Ht    r<f»oHevelt    counter- 


mands the  order  for  federal  troops  to  leave 
Goldfield  on  condition  that  Governor  Sparks 
within  five  days  issues  a  call  for  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Nevada  Legislature The  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee  of  Kansas  in- 
dorses Secretary  Taft  for  President,  and  calls 
a  State  convention  for  March  4  at  Topeka. 

December  30. — Secretary  Taft  speaks  at  Bos- 
ton, upholding  the  position  of  the  national  Ad- 
ministration in  relation  fo  the  recent  financial 
stringency. ..  .Governor  Sparks,  of  Nevada, 
calls  a  special  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
to  meet  on  January   14. 

January  i.— Judge  Pritchard  of  the  United 
States  Court  issues  an  injunction  restraining  the 
South  Carolina  Dispensary  Board  from  dis- 
posing of  funds The  New  York  Legislature 

meets  and  organizes. 

January  2. — President  Roosevelt  appoints 
Capt.  John  E.  Pillsbury  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation   to   fill   the   vacancy  caused   by    the 

resignation  of  Rear-Admiral  Brownson The 

supporters  of  Secretary  Taft  carry  their  point 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Republican  State 
Committee,  which  votes  to  call  primaries  on 
February  11  and  the  State  convention  on 
March  3. 

January  3. — Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  refuses 
to  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  call  issued  by 
the  Republican   State  Committee. 

January  4. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Metcalf 
issues  orders  formally  assigning  Surgeon 
Charles  F.  Stokes  to  command  of  the  hospital 
ship  Relief. 

January  5. — Superintendent  of  Schools  Chan- 
cellor, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  dismissed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  making  alleged 
statements  derogatory  to  officials. 

January  6. — L^nited  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
clares the  Employers'  Liability  law  unconstitu- 
tional. ..  .Admiral  Brownson*s  letter  of  resigna- 
tion as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is 
made  public  by  President  Roosevelt. 

January  7. — James  H.  Higgins  (Dem.)  is  in- 
augurated Governor  of  Rhode  Island  for  the 
second  time. 

January  8. — The  Republican  State  Committee 
of  Oklahoma  indorses  Secretary  Taft  for  Pres- 
ident...  .Attorney-General  Bonaparte  orders 
suits  to  be  brought  against  a  number  of  rail- 
roads charged  with  violating  the  Safety  Ap- 
pliance law. 

January  9. — .\  decision  of  the  District  Court 
of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco  wipes  out  the  con- 
victions of  Schmitz  and  Ruef.  ...A  letter  is 
made  public  from  Secretary  Taft  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor,  giving 
Mr.  Taft's  views  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  in- 
junctions ..  .The  progressive  faction  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Iowa  gains  control  of  the 
State  Central  Committee. 

January    10. — Secretary    Taft    addresses    the 
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HON.     WILLIAM    JAMES    BRYAN. 

(Appointed    to   fill    the   unexpired    term   of   the   late 
Senator  Mai  lory,  of  Florida.) 


People's  Institute  of  New  York  City  in  Cooper 
Union  on  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital. 

January  15. — The  Maryland  Legislature  elects 
John  Walter  Smith  (Dem.)  United  States  Sen- 
ator for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
March  4.  1909,  and  Senator  William  Pinkney 
Whyte  TDem.)  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Senator  Gorman. 

January  16. — President  Roosevelt  approves 
the  recommendation  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission   that  the   width   of  the   Panama  Canal 

locks  be  increased  to  no  feet Senator  For- 

aker,  of  Ohio,  issues  a  reply  to  the  same  set  of 
questions  relating  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  in- 
junctions that  was  recently  answered  by  Secre- 
tary Taft. 

January  20. — The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  declares  the  2-cent  railroad  fare  law  un- 
constitutional  Corporation  Counsel  Pendle- 
ton, of  New  York  City,  advises  Mayor  McClel- 
lan  that  the  Ashokan  Dam  charges  should  be 
dropped. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

December  21.— The  French  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, by  a  vote  of  354  to  177,  passes  the  bill 
providing  for  the  devolution  of  church  property 
to  the  state. 

December  23. — The  Shah  of  Persia  accepts  all 
the  stipulations  submitted  by  his  cabinet  and 
Parliament. 

December  24. — An  edict  is  issued  in  Peking, 


China,  warning  the  people  to  make  no  further 
demands,  and  authorizing  the  framing  of  a  law 
for  the  regulation  of  political   societies. 

December  25. — A  decree  is  issued  by  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  fixing  the  elections  for  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  for  April  5,  1908 The 

Dutch  cabinet  resigns,  owing  to  its  defeat  on  the 
army  estimates  in  the  second  chamber. ..  .The 
trial  begins  in  St.  Petersburg  of  the  169  signa- 
tories of  the  Viborg  manifesto,  members  of  the 
Liberal  and  Labor  parties  in  the  first  Russian 
Duma. 

December  26. — The  Indian  National  Congress 
opens  at  Surat,  but  owing  to  the  action  of  ex- 
tremists is  suspended. 

December  28. — It  is  announced  that  Lord  Cur- 
zon  is  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy  created 
among  the  Irish  representative  peers  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Kilmaine. ..  .The  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment proclaims  Panitza  and  Sandansky  and 
their  confederates  to  be  brigands. ..  .The  Shah 
of  Persia  takes  oath  before  Parliament  to  sup- 
port the  Persian  constitution. ..  .The  Emperor 
of  Japan  opens  the  Parliament. ..  .The  Russian 
Duma  passes  an  appropriation  of  $7,500,000  for 
the   relief   of   twelve   provinces   suffering   from 

famine Bureaus    of    information     regarding 

constitutional  government  in  China  are  closed 
in  Peking. 

December  30. — Signor  Severino  Casana  is  ap- 
pointed Italian  Minister  of  W'ar  in  place  of  Gen- 
eral Vigano,  resigned. 

December  31. — One  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
members  of  the  first  Russian  Duma  who  sig^ied 
the  Viborg  manifesto  are  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment;  two  of  the  accused  per- 
sons are  acquitted. 

January  i. — The  government  of  Manitoba 
purchases  the  Bell  telephone  system  in  the  prov- 
ince for  $3,300,000,  payment  to  be  made  in 
forty-year  4  per  cent,  bonds.... An  uprising  of 
the  Mosquito  Indians  against  President  Zelaya 
is  reported  from  Nicaragua. 


Hon.  Thomas  F.  Core.        Hon.  Robprt  L.  Owen. 
UNITED    STATES    SENATORS    FROM    OKLAHOMA, 
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THE    I.ATE    CHARLES    EMORY    SMITH. 
(Postmaster-Gcnoral  In  the  McKlnley  Cabinet.) 

January  2. — Nineteen  Russians  are  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  conspiring  to  murder  the  Dowager- 
Empress. ..  .All  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Popular  Socialist  party  in 
Russia  are  indicted  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
to   overthrow   the  government. 

January  3. — It  is  announced  that  M.  Briand 
will  take  the  post  of  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
French  cabinet,  retaining  the  portfolio  of  Public 
Worship. 

January  4. — M.  Doumergue,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce in  the  French  cabinet,  is  transferred  to 
the    ministry    of    public    instruction,    and    M. 

Cruppi  becomes  Minister  of  Commerce The 

Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  announces  that 
bids  will  be  asked  for  a  loan  of  $75,000,000. . . . 
King  Gustav  of  Sweden  orders  the  abolishment 
of  the  pompous  ceremonies  with  which  the  Par- 
liament has  been  opened. 

January  9. — M.  SchoUaert,  recently  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Belgium,  accepts  in 
addition   the  post  of  Premier. 

January  11. — Mulai  Hafid  is  proclaimed  Sul- 
tan of  ^Iorocco,  and  a  holy  war  is  declared. 

January  14. — Marquis  Saionji.  the  Japanese 
Premier,  tenders  his  resignation,  which  the  Em- 
peror refuses :  the  cabinet  division  over  finances 
is  settled  by  the  elimination  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  the  Minister  of  Communication, 
their  posts  being  taken  by  the  ministers  of  Jus- 
tice and  of  the  Interior,  respectively The  Ger- 
man Minister  of  the  Interior  ^ays  that  a  bill 
will  be  introduced  increasing  th6  coinage  of 
silver. 

January  16. — The  formal  opening  of  the  first 
Swedish   Parliament  under  the  reign   of  King 


Gustav  takes  place  at  Stockholm A  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment is  begun  under  the  leadership  of  Jean 
Juneau,  a  former  insurgent 

January  17.— William  O'Brien  and  Timothy 
Healy  decide  to  rejoin  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party  under  the  leadership  of  John  Redmond. 

January  18. — The  British  Liberals  lose  a  seat 
in  Parliament  by  the  election  of  Capt.  Morri- 
son-Bell, Unionist,  for  the  Asburton  division  of 
Devon President  Castro  of  Venezuela  an- 
nuls the  contract  between  the  government  and 
the  Venezuelan  salt  monopoly,  an  English  cor- 
poration. 

January  19. — The  Progressive  party  of  Japan 
adopts  a  platform  attacking  the  cabinet  for  bad 
finance  and  weak  diplomacy. 

January  20. — The  Haitian  Government  forces 
attack  and  recapture  the  town  of  St.  Marc,  the 

insurgents    oflfering    slight    resistance Lord 

Curzou  is  elected  a  representative  peer  for 
Ireland. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  26.— The  Governor  of  Trinidad  en- 
tertains the  officers  of  the  American  fleet  of  bat- 
tleships at  Port  of  Spain. 

December  28. — The  Emperor  of  Japan,  in  a 
speech  opening  Parliament,  lays  stress  on  the 
increasingly  cordial  relations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers  Natives    of    India    refusing    to    register 

themselves  are  ordered  to  leave  the  Transvaal 
within  forty-eight  hours;  5000  leave. 

December  31. — The  Japanese  Government  re- 
plies to  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  future  restriction  of  emi- 
gration. 

January  6. — The  French  Government  author- 
izes the  statement  that  it  expects  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  at  issue  between  Japan 
and  America  and  is  the  sincere  friend  of  both 
countries. 

January  8. — It  is  announced  that  Japan  has 
made  proposals  to  China  for  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  over  telegraph  lines. 

January  10. — The  Belgian  Government  issues 
its  reply  to  the  Congo  State  commission. 

January  11. — Baron  Takahira  is  informed  by 
the  Japanese  Government  of  his  appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States Represen- 
tatives of  nationalities  suffering  from  oppression 
by  the  Sultan  decide  at  a  secret  congress  in 
Paris  to  unite  to  establish  a  constitutional  re- 
gime in  Turkey. 

January  12. — The  American  battleship  fleet  is 
warmly  welcomed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  and  the  municipal  au- 
thorities. 

January  13. — President  Penna  of  Brazil  re- 
duces the  tariff  duties  on  a  number  of  produc- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  favor 
extended  to  Brazilian  coffee  by  this  Government 
and  to  mark  the  visit  of  the  American  fleet 

January  14. — The  United  States  receives  from 
Spain  $570,000  in  full  payment  of  the  principal 
of  indemnity  claims  resulting  from  depredations 
of  Spanish  privateers  upon  American  commerce 

between  the  years  1819  and  1834 The  officers 

of  the  American  fleet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  pay  a 
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visit    to    President    Penna A    mission    from 

Mulai  Hafid  arrives  at  Paris  to  inform  the 
French  Government  that  the  so-called  holy  war 
in  Morocco  is  not  directed  against  foreigners 
and  that  the  treaties  made  with  Abd-el-Aziz  will 
be  respected. 

January  i6. — The  French  troops  under  Gen. 
d'Amade  defeat  a  large  force  of  Moors  near 
Settal,  Morocco. 

January  17. — The  diplomatic  corps  at  Port  au 
Prince,  Haiti,  protest  against  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  the  Haitian  Government  to  shell  the 
towns  of  Gonaives  and  St.  Marc. ..  .Japan's  oc- 
cupation and  annexation  to  Corea  of  the  Chen- 
Tao  district  cause  alarm  in  St.  Petersburg. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

December  21. — Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria  receives  a  popular  welcome  in  Vienna 
on  his  first  public  appearance  since  his  severe 
illness. 

December  23. — ^The  funeral  of  Lord  Kelvin 
takes   place   in   Westminster   Abbey    (see  page 

171) Seven  hundred  survivors  of  the  Indian 

mutiny  are  reviewed  by  Lord  Roberts  in  Lon- 
don  Thousands   of   strikers   in    the    Chilean 

nitrate    fields    return    to    work The    United 

States  Supreme  Court  denies  a  petition  of 
Messrs.    Greene   and   Gaynor   for  a   review   of 

their  conviction  and  sentence The  Executive 

Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Com- 
mission votes  $35,000  for  the  sufferers  from  the 
Monongah,  W.  Va.,  mine  disaster. 

December  24. — It  is  officially  announced  in 
England  that  action  against  the  Zulu  chief  Sil- 

wane  is  abandoned Business  again  ceases  in 

Teheran  and  armed  bands  assemble  in  the  pub- 
lic squares. 

December  25. — Christmas  was  observed  in  the 

American  battleship  fleet  at  Port  of  Spain 

The  New  England  cotton  spinners  decide  to 
reduce  their  production  by  25  per  cent. ;  they 
control  80  per  cent,  of  the  spindles  in  New 
England. 

December  26. — Kurdish  raiders  surround  Ur- 
umiah  in  Persian  Armenia  and  complete  anar- 
chy  prevails   there The    Bureau    of   Insular 

Affairs  at  Washington  buys  for  $3000  one- 
thousandth  of  a  dram  of  radium  to  be  used  for 

experiments     in     the      Philippines Admiral 

Dewey  celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday. 

December  27. — Dr.  Sven  Hedin  announces 
that  he  has  discovered  in  Tibet  the  true  sources 
of  the  rivers  Brahma  Putra  and  Indus. 

December  30. — The  coffin  of  T.  C.  Druce  is 
opened  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  London,  and  is 
found  to  contain  the  remains  of  an  elderly  man 
A  new  pass  into  Alexandria  harbor,  thirty- 
five  feet  deep  and  600  feet  wide,  is  opened  by 

Prince   Aziz    Hassan The   Canadian    Pacific 

Railroad  directors  decide  to  issue  $23,336,000 
of  new  stock,  to  be  offered  to  stockholders  on  a 

basis  of  20  per  cent,  of  their  holdings School 

boards  of  the  cities  of  Porto  Rico  adopt  resolu- 
tions looking  to  a  large  extension  of  the  system 
of  instruction. 

January  i. — ^The  new  law  prohibiting  the  saJe 
of  alcoholic  beverages  goes  into  effect  in 
Georgia. 

January    2. — Because    of    improved    financial 


conditions  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
the  Bank  of  England  lowers  its  rate  of  discount 

from  7  to  6  per  cent Judge  Pritchard,  of  the 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  appoints  S.  D. 
Warfield  and  R.  L.  Williams  receivers  for  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

January  3.--Night  riders  make  raids  in  the 
tobacco   districts   of  Kentucky    (see  page   168) 

The    cotton-mill    owners    of    Manchester, 

England,  threaten  a  lockout  of  200,000  em- 
ployees unless  the  strikers  yield  by  January 
18 Maximilien  Harden  is  convicted  in  Ger- 
many of  libeling  Count  Kuno  von  Moltke,  and 
is  sentenced  to  four  months*  imprisonment  and 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  present  and  former  trials. 

January  4. — George  A.  Pettibone  is  acquitted 
at  Bdise,  Idaho,  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 

ex-Gov.  Steunenburg The  jury  in  the  fourth 

trial  of  Caleb  Powers,  accused  of  murdering 
Governor  Goebel  of  Kentucky,  disagrees,  ten 
voting  for  acquittal. 

January  8. — Prominent  coal  operators  meet  in 
Washington  to  devise  means  for  preventing  dis- 
asters in  mines  (see  page  225) A.  B.  Stick- 

ney  and  Charles  H.  F.  Smith  sCte  appointed 
receivers  for  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
road by  Federal  Judge  Sanborn  of  St.  Paul. 

January  9. — The  East  River  tunnel,  extend- 
ing the  New  York  subway  from  Manhattan  to 
Brooklyn   borough,   is   opened    for   traffic. 

January  10. — ^The  North  German  Lloyd  and 
the  Hamburg  American  Steamship  companies,  it 
is  announced  at  Bremen,  have  entered  into  a 
four-year  agreement  which  will  result  in  a  unity 
of  action  against  the  British  lines  in  the  ocean 
rate  war. 

January  12. — Seventy  thousand  persons  at- 
tempting demonstrations  for  general  suffrage  in 
Berlin  are  dispersed  by  large  forces  of  police; 
many  are  sabered. 

January  13. — Nearly  200  persons  are  killed  in 
a  theater  fire  at  Boyertown,  Pa Henry  Far- 
man  makes  a  successful  flight  in  an  airship 
heavier  than  air  at  Paris,  and  wins  the  Deutsch- 

Archdeacon    prize    of    $10,000 Coal-carrying 

railroads  petition  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  to 
postpone  beyond  May  i  the  operation  of  the  new 
law  compelling   them  to  dispose  of  their  coal 

properties The    New    York    Clearing-House 

Association  decides  to  admit  to  membership 
trust  companies  on  condition  that  they  keep  a 
25  per  cent,  cash  reserve. 

January  14. — Prof.  Paul  Milyukov  discusses 
constitutional  government  for  Russia  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York  City. 

January  15. — An  earthquake,  followed  by  a 
tidal  wave,  causes  much  damage  at  Gonaives, 
Haiti. 

January  16. — The  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  reduced  from  6  to  5  per  cent. 

January  17. — The  American  torpedo-boat 
squadron  arrives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Per- 
nambuco The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  de- 
cides to  go  into  liquidation. 

January  18.— John  R.  Walsh  is  found  guilty 
on  nearlv  fi*fty  counts  of  misapplying  the  funds 
of  the  Chicago  National  Bank. 

January  19. — An  anarchist  plot  to  destroy  a 
part  of  the  American  battleship  fleet  is  discov- 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  E.  G.   ANDREWS,  OF  THE  METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

ered    at    Rio    de    Janeiro The    Guatemalan 

Northern  Railway,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  is  formally  opened  at  Guatemala 
City. 

OBITUARY 

December  21. — Musurus  Pasha,  Turkish  am- 
bassador in  London,  66. 

December  22. — Dr.  Henry  Patterson  Loomis, 
professor  of  therapeutics  and  clinical  medicine 
at  Cornell  University,  49. 

December  23. — United  States  Senator  Stephen 

R.  Mallory.  of  Florida,  59 Pierre  Jules  Cesar 

Janssen,  the  French  astronomer  and  physicist, 
84 Prof.  Oskar  Lassar,  the  well-known  Ger- 
man   dermatologist.    59 Prof.    Adalbert   von 

Tobold,  known  as  the  father  of  German  laryn- 
gology, 80 Herman   N.  Hyncman,  a  portrait 

painter  of  New  York  City,  49. 

December  26. — Rear-Admiral  Charles  W.  Ab- 
bot, U.  S.  N..  retired,  78 Joseph  Szmyt,  edi- 
tor  of   the    VVielkopolanin    of   Posen,    Prussian 

Poland,  72 Jean  Joseph  Comely,  the  French 

journalist  and  author,  62. 

December  27. — John  Chandler  Bancroft  Davis, 

formerly    Minister  to   Germany   and    for    many 

years  official  reporter  of  the  United  States  Su- 

reme  Court,  85 Fx-Gov.  Elihu  Emory  Jack- 

n,  of  Maryland,  71-. -Carl  Meisel,  a  distin- 

ished  Boston  violinist,  79. 


December  28. — Dr.  Coleman  Sellers,  engineef 
and  scientist,  81 ... .  William  Marcus  Thompson, 

editor  oi  Reynolds'  Newspaper,  London,  51 

Mrs.  Letitia  Tyler  Semple,  a  former  mistress  of 
the  White  House,  86. 

December  29. — Dr.  Julian  Dunajewski,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Polish  statesmen,  85. 

December  30.— Chief  Justice  John  D.  Casso- 
day,  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  77.  .^^ 
Enos  Houghton  Tucker,  one  of  the  pioneer  rail- 
road men  of  New  England,  93. 

December  31. — Bishop  Edward  G.  Andrews,  of 

the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church,    82 Jean 

Francois  Edmond  Guyot-Dessaigne,  French 
Minister  of  Justice,  75. . .  .M.  de  Troos,  Premier 
of  Belgium Charles  Hermann-Leon,  ani- 
mal   and  genre   painter,   of   Paris.   70 Prof. 

Thomas    Day    Seymour,    of    Yale    University, 

60 Judge  John  Watson  Barr,  a  distinguished 

Kentucky  jurist,  82. . .  .Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  Lind- 
ley  Lee,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  74. 

January  2. — Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  surgeons  in  the  United 
States,  63. 

January  3. — Rev.  Dr.  Denis  J.  Stafford,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  47. 

January  4. — Prof.  Charles  Augustus  Young, 
one  of  the  leading  astronomers  of  the  United 
States,  7^. 

January  6. — Ex-Congressman  A.  S.  Berry,  of 
Kentucky,  7^- 

January  7. — Bishop  George  Worthington,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Nebraska, 
67.... Prince  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  head  of 
the  historic  Polish  house  of  that  name. . . . 
George  L.  Chase,  president  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  8o7... Former  State  Sena- 
tor Samuel  Fessenden,  of  Connecticut,  60. 

January  9. — Wilhelm  Busch,  the  German  cari- 
caturist, 76 Abraham  Goldfaden,  the  Yiddish 

poet  and  dramatist,  68. 

January  10. — George  F.  Evans,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
road, 6r. 

January  ii. — Dr.  Frank  Herbert  Eaton,  a 
well-known  Canadian  educationist,  57. 

January  12. — Rabbi  Bemhard  Felsenphal,  a 
distinguished  Hebrew  scholar  and  leader  of 
"  reformed  Judaism,"  86. 

January  13. — Holger  H.  H.  Drachmann,  the 
Danish  poet  and  authof,  61. 

January  14. — James  Ryder  Randall,  writer  of 
'*  Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  69 William  Liv- 
ingston Alden,  an  American  journalist,  70 

Julius  T.  Melchers,  the  sculptor,  78. 

January   15. — Dr.   William   Rollins   Shipman, 

dean    of   Tufts    College,   72 Edward    Henry 

Strobel,  adviser  to  the  King  of  Siam,  52. 

January  16. — Mrs.  Lydia  K.  Bradley,  of 
Peoria,  ill.,  well  known  for  her  philanthropy,  92. 

January  18.— Edmund  Garencc  Stedman,  the 

banker-poet,  74 Ex-Gov.  Charles  H.  Sawyer,. 

of  New  Hampshire,  68. 

January  19. — Charles  Emory  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  formerly  Postmaster- 
General  and  former  Minister  to  Russia,  66. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH,  CHIEFLY 

POLITICAL. 


Secretary  Taft  (to  the  President)  :  "  What's  that  blamed  racket  ahead,  Theodore?'* 

Secretary  Taft  does  not  find  the  trip  to  the  White  House  devoid  of  adventure  and  opposition. 

From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica). 


X  ^^^^  ^-^m-rH * ■ « ■ 


'*  WHOA,   BII.I.  !  " 


THEY  MUST  GO  UNDER  THE  YOKE  OF  THE  TOosEVELT      There  are  tImes  when  these  riding  tests  .imount  to 
POLICIES.  positive  cruelty! 

From  the  World  (New  York).  From  the  Prvna  (New  York). 
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UK's   m:iTY.  niT  ick  s  fast. 

TIhv  thoiiKlit  ln'  was  ii  drnft  horso.  but  ho  scorns  to 

lM»  wlnnlriK  in  n   cniitor ! 

Fi(un  the  Svicn   (Baltimore). 


IJuniiinolnl  'liihunu   (<  liu  lunutl). 


THE    MINNESOTA    .MOSES. FIXDINQ    A    NEW    MOSES    IN 

THE    BULRUSHES. 

Aunty  Democracy:  "A  real  new  Moses!     Won't 
It  bo  a  relief  If  I  can  only  lose  the  old  one!  " 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


WHY    NOT    swear   OFF,    MR.    BRYAN? 

From  the  World  iNew  York). 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH.  CHIEFLY  POLITICAL 
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THE    FAVOBITB    SONS'    OI.KB    CLUB. 

From  the  Inquirer  (Pbiladelpniaj. 


COOlfTINO     'KM     BKPORE    THEY'KR     HATCHED  I 

Prom  the  Prc99  (New  York). 


'  WKLL,   a AKKS    ALIVE,   LFSLIE,   WHEQR   DID    YOP    COMK 
FROM  ?  *' 

From  tlic  Rcgin^er  nnd  Leader  (Dea  Molnee). 
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PnKPAltlXO  FOB  THE  THIN    MOUNTAIN  AIR. 

From  the  Post  (Denver). 


4  %%t  tUn*  rAln4  fndl  ^U\\  nt  mf  tiPitrt 


'Mottr^, 


«liii   W^ft4  '!**»•  YfiiUjt- 


BRYAN,    THEN    AND    NOW. 

From  the  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia). 
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'  THE    BELTED    KNIGHT/' — AND    HIS    SANCHO    PANZA. 

Prom  the  Herald  (New  York). 


AT    LAST    THE    GATES    SWING    OUTWARD. 

From  the  Rpoketman-Review   (Spokane). 


THE   STEPMOTHER. 

From  the  yorlh  American  (Philadelphia). 


THE  AMERICAN  REI^IEIV  OF  REyiEiVS. 


MK,    TM.I.MAN     KIIOWINO    TIIK    NKW    ARKANSAS    SENATOR    A    FEW    TRICKS. 

Krom  the  Inler-Ocean  (Chicago). 


t 


0^ 


■y 


M;  r: 


ShA  .'. 


(jkoroia's   new   irrigation   system. 
From  the  Con«/<hi«on   (Atlanta). 
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"  PLKASB  BCY   MT  FLOWERS/' 

From  Ihe  Pioneer-Press  (St.  Paul). 


TO    KEEP  THE  CROPS    MOVING. 

C'ongreHS  proposes  to  put  a  new  policeman  on  the 
comer  of  Trade  Avenue  and  Commercial  Street. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


FOLLOWING   THE    FLAG. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


THE  TOBACCO  WAR  IM  KENTUCKY. 

BY  MARTHA  xMcCULLOCH- WILLIAMS. 


AN  ordinary  screen-door,  set  in  the  wall 
of  a  white  frame  Kentucky  farm-house, 
is  the  last  thing  from  which  one  would  ex- 
pect a  curdly  thrill  in  this  year  of  peace.  Save 
in  one  particular  this  door  was  nowise  unlike 
a  million  others,  in  other  homesteads, — it 
swung  true  on  its  hinges  and  had  wire  of  a 
fine  mesh.  But  amid  the  meshes,  and  on  the 
frame,  there  were  the  marks  of  forty-seven 
bullets.  The  bullets  had  been  fired  upon  an 
August  night  of  1907,  when  only  the  screen 
door  protected  the  family  sleeping  inside. 
The  bullets  came  quartering, — five  hundred 
of  them  it  may  be,  maybe  even  a  thousand. 
Some  bored  round  holes  through  window- 
panes,  others  penetrated  weatherboard ing, 
laths,  and  plaster,  and  sped  on  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  opposite  wall.  Still  others  zipped 
along  the  roof,  chipping  shingles  in  their 
flight.  They  were  revolver  bullets,  or  those 
from  Winchester  rifles.  So  many  were  there, 
and  fired  at  such  close  range,  it  is  almost  a 
miracle  that  any  soul  within  reach  of  them 
escaped  alive. 

Five  people  were  within  reach  of  them, — 
Stephen  Moseley,  a  farmer  of  Trigg  County, 
Ky.,  his  wife,  and  his  three  sons.  Mr.  Mose- 
ley was  wounded  in  three  places;  his  wife 
came  near  losing  an  eye  through  having  frag- 
ments of  screen-wire  driven  into  it.  The  lads 
%avcd  themselves  by  dropping  from  their  beds 
to  the  flfKjr,  at  their  mothers  order,  and  roll- 
inii  as  far  out  of  range  as  was  possible.  The 
trlf-phonc  wire  had  been  cut  before  the  at- 
tar k.  lliere  were  possibly  100  men  in  the 
atfarkinK  party.  After  the  shooting  they 
'aijrd  \htsc\cy  out,  whipped  him  hard, 
lA'Arwd  him  not  to  seek  legal  redress,  then 
t'^l*-  a-vav,  uhfK^ping  and  yelling. 

M'r^'l'-y's  rase  Is  set  forth  thus  particularly 

•/^'a  ,*y  if  is  a  typical  one,  and  because  I  saw 

♦,      \  iifff.  aTr  possibly  a  dozen  parallels  to  it 

f.  u.r  .Vrii'^h  and  breadth  of  the  Black  Patch, 

•■  **  t-yyfTt  tf)\)H(co  district  of  western  Ken- 

t .'  /y  2f  d  northwestern  Tennessee.     Nature 

>'':  '  '.  !  /a*'on  have  alike  been  kind  to  the 

J'i'-  *,,    'i  ;.*'  y^il  Is,  for  the  most  part,  a  rich 

f  .-:    '.  '.ay  !'/am.  with  limestone  underlay, 

r.*-     '   vy; '^  ;/:5rt*.  in  other  parts  rolling,  in 

o*"'  ;,s.'*^  ;*;/proa^hing  to  hilly.      Fair 

■r  .*  ;   •'  *;,    •'.r  r',  n.atr  equable,  and  the 

b'*/  *i  •?  ;*  f/>  Arr.T  leans  of  old  Revolu- 


tionary Virginia  and  Carolina  stock.  TTie 
first  setters  brought  in  three  things  that  re- 
main to  this  day, — namely,  tobacco  seed,  to- 
bacco knowledge,  and  a  stiflF-necked  love  of 
liberty  so  far-reaching  that  it  includes  liberty 
to  maike  other  folk  see  things  its  own  way. 

Among  such  a  people  Moseley's  case  could 
not  happen  without  a  cause  and  an  occasion. 
The  cause  was  the  tobacco  fight,  the  occasion 
a  suspicion  of  disloyalty  on  his  part  toward 
the  Planters'  Protective  Association,  the  or- 
ganization of  tobacco  growers  that  is  waging 
the  fight.  That  is  to  say,  upon  the  surface; 
personal  grudges  may  have  lain  deeper  down. 
Moseley  had  been  laggard  in  joining  the  em- 
battled farmers.  The  association  was  formed 
in  1904,  yet  he  did  not  go  into  it  until  1907. 

The  association  was  born  of  imperious  ne- 
cessity. Tobacco  prices  had  fallen,  fallen 
until  they  were  much  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  growers  cried  out  "  Monop- 
oly," alleging  collusion  betwixt  the  Tobacco 
Trust  and  the  Regie,  their  main  customers. 
The  Regie, — pronounced  ree-jee, — is  the  ma- 
chinery through  which  tobacco  is  supplied  to 
the  several  foreign  governments  which  make 
of  its  importation  and  sale  highly  profitable 
monopolies.  Collusion  was  unnecessary, — 
the  trust  and  the  Regie  had  simply  to  agree 
on  rates  and  territory,  to  fix  beyond  peradven- 
ture  the  price  of  the  Patch's  main  money  crop. 

Tobacco  requires  throughout  hard  hand 
labor,  and  plenty  of  it.  It  is  ready  for  mar- 
ket the  fall  and  winter  after  growth.  Cur- 
rent rates  for  tobacco  in  January,  1904, 
meant,  according  to  Kentucky  calculations, 
less  than  30  cents  a  day  for  an  able-bodied 
man's  work  in  raising  it.  Out  of  the  30  cents 
he  must  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  himself  and 
his  family.  Not  an  alluring  prospect, — for- 
bidding, indeed,  rather,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  tobacco  is  essentially  a  poor  man's  crop. 
Seed  may  be  had  for  the  asking;  there  is  no 
need  of  costly  machinery;  moreover,  a  fair 
crop  requires  no  great  breadth  of  land.  Half 
the  growers  live  on  the  crop  while  raising  it, 
— that  is  to  say,  they  get  advances  of  food, 
clothing,  and  a  very  little  money,  commonly 
from  the  land-owner,  whose  sole  security  is 
the  crop,  and  who  is  financed  by  a  warehouse- 
man or  factor,  who  in  turn  borrows  from  the 
banks. 
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There  is  thus  the  pressure  of  debt  to  sell 
the  crop.  With  half  of  it  thus  forced  to  mar- 
ket it  seemed  hopeless  to  undertake  pooling 
and  holding  any  considerable  part  of  it.  But 
some  way  the  thing  was  done, — ^mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  a  rich  yet  public-spirited 
planter,  F.  G.  Ewing,  of  Glen  Raven,  Rob- 
ertson County,  Tenn.  He  managed  to  get 
through  village  banks  enough  money  to  tide 
the  association  over  its  experimental  first  sea- 
son. But  he  could  not  get  the  mass,  hardly 
even  the  majority,  of  tobacco  growers  in  line. 
That  remained  for  the  night  rider. 

Beyond  question  the  night  rider  has  been 
the  most  efficient  association  missionary, — 
a  virulent  one,  it  is  true,  yet  he  has  brought 
the  people  in.  To  make  him  real  and  cred- 
ible there  must  be  something  more  of  detail. 
While  the  tobacco  planters  were  getting  to- 
gether, their  adversaries  were  not  supine ;  on 
the  contrary,  very  wide  awake,  affecting  to 
laugh  the  association  to  scorn,  yet  all  the 
while  watching  it  narrowly,  and  countering 
its  moves, — often  indeed  with  a  checkmate. 
Tobacco  prices  went  up, — *way  up  for  the 
hill  billys.  Hill  billy  is  the  cant  name  for 
those  who  stay  out  of  the  association,  selling 
their  crops  as  they  please.  The  more  hill 
billys  there  were,  the  less  the  association  could 
bother  those  it  was  fighting.  The  association 
is  in  essence  a  selling  trust,  opposed  to  the 
buying  monopolies.  It  takes  in  hand  the 
tobacco  pledged  to  it,  fixes  the  price,  and  holds 
until  something  gives  way,  somewhere.  Its 
trump  card  is  the  fact  that  the  trust  and  the 
Regie  must  have  tobacco, — tobacco  suiting 
foreign  requirements,  which  they  cannot  get 
outside  the  Patch. 

Absolute  control  of  this  tobacco  supply 
s(>ells  victory  for  the  organization.  The  hill 
billy  is  what  stands  in  the  way  of  this  abso- 
lute control.  Both  combatants  understand 
that.  The  trust  and  the  Regie  encourage 
him  to  stand  fast  with  high  and  higher  prices 
for  crops  in  hand  and  to  come.  The  night 
rider  discourages  him  in  ways  better  befit- 
ting Russia  than  free  America.  Scraping 
plant-beds,  thus  destroying  all  chance  of  a 
crop,  is  one  of  them,  almost  the  mildest ;  burn- 
ing sacked  wheat,  newly  threshed,  or  hay- 
stacks, or  barns,  another.  Blowing  up  thresh- 
ing machines  whose  owners  dare  thresh  for 
hill  billys  is  still  another.  Add  whippings, 
threats,  scrawled  coffins  and  cross-bones,  the 
pulling  up  of  young  tobacco,  the  killing  of 
pasturing  stock,  yet  still  the  tale  of  outrages 
is  incomplete.  These  things,  no  less  than  the 
shooting  up  of  farmsteads,  are  directed  at 


individuals.  The  night-riding  mass,  when 
fairly  and  fully  in  stride,  goes  out  to  shoot 
up  and  burn  out  a  town. 

Nearly  all  towns  in  the  Patch  are  reck- 
oned trust  strongholds,  by  reason  of  holding 
warehouses  and  handling  houses,  operated  by 
the  trust  and  the  Regie.  Therefore  the  towns 
have,  slept  under  guard,  now  for  three  years 
past.  Notwithstanding,  in  five  of  them  the 
night  riders  have  done  their  will.  The  be- 
ginning was  at  Trenton,  a  village  of  JTodd 
County,  Ky.  In  December,  1905,  a  big 
tobacco  factory  was  burned  there  by  masked 
and  mounted  men  heavily  armed.  Less  than 
a  month  after  a  tobacco  house  was  dynamited 
at  Elkton,  the  capital  of  Todd  County. 
Those  who  did  the  blowing  up  held  up  a 
train  and  searched  it  for  tobacco  buyers,  but 
found  none.  Rewards  were  offered,  and 
there  was  perfunctory  looking  into  things,  but 
to  this  day  nobody  has  been  punished  or  even 
openly  accused. 

More  burnings,  scattered,  sporadic,  of 
barns  and  isolated  tobacco-houses  came  to  pass 
within  that  season.  It  was  not,  however,  un- 
til Thanksgiving  night,  1906,  that  the  night 
riders  did  anything  really  spectacular. 
Around  midnight,  zoo  strong,  they  swooped 
upon  Princeton,  the  capital  of  Caldwell 
County,  Ky.,  set  guards  over  the  police,  fire 
department,  telegraph,  and  telephone  offices, 
stationed  men  at  street-crossings  to  turn  back 
inquisitive  citizens,  then  set  fire  to  two  fac- 
tories, watched  them  burn  to  coals,  and  only 
then  rode  away,  yelling  and  shooting  at  the 
stars  as  they  went.  One  of  the  burned  estab- 
lishments, belonging  to  the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company,  the  British  arm  of  the  trust,  had 
six  acres  of  floor  space,  thick  walls  of  brick,  a 
full  complement  of  steam  machinery  for  "  or- 
dering "  tobacco,  and  was  accounted  the  big- 
gest and  best  equipped  stemmery  in  the  world. 
The  loss  from  this  night's  work  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $icx),ooo.  Those  inflicting 
it  had,  however,  in  their  own  phrase,  and  to 
their  own  minds,  "  toted  fair."  They  had 
warned  the  Insurance  companies  three  months 
back  to  cancel  policies,  hoping,  it  must  be  said 
for  them,  thus  to  frighten  the  men  in  charge 
into  joining  the  association.  Men  of  parts, 
family,  and  standing,  persons  of  weight  and 
substance  in  the  community,  within  sight  of 
the  gaping  ruins,  justified  the  lawless  action 
upon  plea  of  necessity. 

The  same  force  of  night  riders  aimed  to 
bum  Hopkinsville,  the  county  seat  of  Chris- 
tian County,  a  very  little  later,  but  were 
foiled  by  a  vigilant  mayor,  who  fears  not 
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man  nor  night  rider/  and  were  forced  to  wait 
a  full  year.  In  between,  the  nig^t  riders 
amused  themselves  with  such  things  as  were 
done  to  Moseley,  also  many  others  in  that 
line.  But  on  Friday,  December  7,  1907, 
they  burned  out  and  shot  up  Hopkinsville, 
firing  three  factories,  shooting  out  windows 
by  streetfuls,  wounded  one  man,  whipped 
another  dangerously,  and  got  out  of  town 
scot-free,  though  in  the  hastily  organized  pur- 
suit two  of  them  were  so  badly  wounded  it 
is  said  they  have  since  died.  The  night  was 
absolutely  still;  otherwise  the  town  would 
have  gone  up  in  fire  and  smoke.  The  firc- 
house  was  heavily  guarded,  and  no  effort  to 
save  property  permitted.  The  actual  loss 
was  over  $icx),ooo, — potentially,  it  is  beyond 
estimate.  Yet  even  after  the  State  troops 
came,  with  the  Governor  offering  huge  re- 
wards, nobody  felt  safe.  The  citizens  en- 
rolled to  protect  the  town,  and  watched  side 
by  side  with  the  soldiers.  Both  the  town 
papers,  as  well  as  the  press  at  large,  spoke  up 
manfully  for  law  and  order ;  the  civil  machin- 
ery was  set  actively  in  motion ;  but  still  peo- 
ple speak  with  bated  breath  of  the  outrage. 
Russellville,  in  Logan  County,  was  burned 
out  three  weeks  later.  There  the  fire  spread 
from  tobacco-houses  to  several  of  the  busi- 
ness blocks.  The  resulting  loss  was  heavy. 
Altogether  the  damage  from  night  riding 
must  run  well  above  $1 ,000,000.  This  with- 
out counting  in  the  White  Burley  regions, 
which  have  an  organization  and  troubles  of 
their  own. 

Paducah,  on  the  edge  of  the  Patch,  lives 
in  fear  of  attack.  So  does  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
upon  the  Cumberland  River,  the  oldest  and 
best  known  among  tobacco-market  towns  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  Tennessee's  tobacco  coun- 
ties, which  adjoin  Kentucky,  have  indeed  had 
their  full  share  of  night  riding.  Governor 
Patterson  has  standing  rewards  out,  aggregat- 
ing $4000,  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
night-rider  Criminals,  but  it  is  unlikely  they 
will  be  claimed.  Men  arrested  for  the  crimes 
which  caused  the  issuance  of  his  proclama- 
tion,— the  burning  of  a  cross-roads  store  and 
the  pulling  up  of  young  tobacco, — ^have  been 
triumphantly  acquitted.  In  various  courts 
there  are  a  few  other  indictments,  most  of 
them  hanging  fire.  So  far,  the  net  result  of 
prosecutions  is  two  men,  one  white,  one  black, 
serving  sentences  of  a  year  for  scraping  plant- 
beds.  Both,  it  is  said,  have  confessed  that 
they  were  set  on  by  agents  of  the  trust. 

Things  here  set  forth  cannot  have  come  to 
pass  without  affecting  profoundly  the  life  of 


the  whole  people.  It  is  a  most  piteous  effect. 
The  bitterness  of  Civil  War  times,  when  the 
Patch  was  debatable  land,  and  sharply  divided 
in  sentiment,  is  as  nothing  to  the  present 
strife.  Witness  the  case  of  churches  rent 
in  twain, — association  members  refusing  to 
commune  with  those  outside  the  pale.  There 
is  discord  even  in  the  schools,— children  of 
each  sort  reviling  the  faith  of  the  other. 
There  is  also  a  practical  business  boycott. 
Stockmen,  especially  cattle  dealers,  must  join 
the  association  if  they  hope  to  do  business. 
Merchants  are  warned  to  be  friendly  to  the 
cause, — so  are  doctors,  lawyers,  even  minis- 
ters. There  has  been  wild  talk  of  requiring 
all  these  to  refuse  their  ministrations  to  hill 
billys.  It  has  come  to  no  more  than  talk, — 
a  fact  creditable  to  human  nature. 

Against  all  this  let  it  be  clearly  set  forth 
that  the  association  has  accomplished  certain 
results.  By  raising  the  price  of  tobacco 
from  less  than  $4  per  100  pounds  to  a  frac- 
tion more  than  $9  it  has  brought  the  plain 
people  up  out  of  the  miry  pit,  the  slough  of 
debt  and  despond,  and  jset  their  feet  in  the 
way  of  prosperity.  The  towns  show  it  faint- 
ly,— in  the  country  he  who  runs  may  read. 
New-painted  houses,  fields  in  good  heart  and 
tilth,  miles  on  miles  of  new  wire  fences,  rub- 
ber-tired traps  drawn  by  spanking  teams,  most 
of  all  the  good  roads  pushing  out  fanwise 
to  reach  the  remotest  regions,  and  the  netted 
telephone  wires,  over  which  if  they  choose 
the  back-country  folk  can  hear  the  big  world 
breathe,  all  tell  the  same  story.  Bank  de- 
posits have  quadrupled,  the  money  circulation 
well-nigh  doubled.  Mortgages  have  shrunk 
beyond  the  convenience  of  investors,  and  land- 
values  so  increased  that  the  countryside  is  in 
danger  of  growing  purse-proud. 

These  things  the  association  pleads  in  ex- 
cuse of  the  black  deeds  alleged  against  it. 
Whether  or  no  they  are  worth  their  cost  is 
easily  debatable.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  night  rider  does  not  hold  himself 
either  a  ruffian  or  a  felon,  however  much  he 
may  act  their  parts, — the  rather  a  crusader, 
fighting  against  long  odds  a  battle  in  which 
victory  spells  the  common  good.  Unpleasant 
as  a  fact,  it  is  as  a  symptom  that  he  is  dan- 
gerous. He  could  not  endure  for  a  week  if 
he  had  not  so  great  a  moiety  of  his  people 
behind  him.  He  lacks  wholly  official  coun- 
tenance,— again  and  again  the  association  has 
disclaimed  him.  He  is  not  in  himself  the 
root  of  trouble,— only  the  sign-radical  of 
something  much  deeper,  whose  ultimate  re- 
sult is  alike  beyond  foresight  or  prophecy. 
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AMERICA'S    INTEREST   IN    THE  WORK    OF 

LORD  KELVIN. 

BY  J.  F.  SPRINGER. 


/^F  all  periods  of  the  world's  history  the 
^^  nineteenth  century  stands  out  as  mark- 
ing the  most  stupendous  advance  in  science. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  sum  total  of 
this  progress  for  the  single  century  is  greater 
than  that  for  all  preceding  time.  During 
this  epoch  of  tremendous  scientific  activity 
many  remarkable  figures  have  arisen.  But 
of  these  none  has  been  more  notable  than 
that  of  the  Scotch-Irishman  known  first  as 
Professor  Thomson,  then  as  Sir  William 
Thomson,  and  lastly  as  Lord  Kelvin.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  mental  mechanism  of  the  first 
order,  which  was  run  at  high  speed  for  over 
a  half-century,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  has  linked  his  name  with  some  of 
the  most  important  scientific  advances  of  all 
history. 

Science  has  recorded  the  establishment  of 
no  greater  principles  than  those  relative  to 
the  correlation  of  energy  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy.  These  fundamental  proposi- 
tions are  not  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  to 
the  law  of  universal  gravitation  and  the 
principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 
Intimately  associated  with  these  two  primary 
principles  is  the  conception  of  heat  as  a  form 
of  energy.  To  these  may  be  added  a  law 
which  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a 
corollary  of  these, — the  law  of  the  dissipa- 
tion of  energy.  All  these  reach  into  the  very 
fiber  of  science.  Nor  is  it  yet  evident  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  extent  of  their  influence. 
And  with  every  one  of  them  is  closely  bound 
up  the  name  of  Lord  Kelvin. 

All  of  this  is  of  course  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  serious  Americans.  At  the  same  time 
their  interest  should  find  accentuation  in  the 
genial  and  generous  personality  which  was 
not  slow  to  recognize  and  commend  the 
struggles  and  efforts  of  American  genius. 
Thus,  upon  his  return  home  after  visiting 
the  United  States,  in  1876,  Lord  Kelvin 
voiced  in  a  presidential  address  to  the  Math- 
ematical and  Physical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  the  following  sentiments : 

T  came  home,  indeed,  vividly  impressed  with 
much  that  I  had  seen  both  in  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  Philadelphia  and  out  of  it,  showing  the 
truest  scientific  spirit  and  devotion,  the  original- 
ity, the  inventiveness,  the  patient,  persevering 
t^voroughness  of  work,  the  appreciativeness,  the 


generous  open-mindedness  and  sympathy,  from 
which  the  great  things  of  science  come.  .  .  . 
I  wish  I  could  speak  to  you  of  the  veteran 
Henry,  generous  rival  of  Faraday  in  electromag- 
netic discovery;  of  Peirce,  the  founder  of  high 
mathematics  in  America;  of  Bache.  and  the 
splendid  heritage  he  has  left  to  America  and  to 
the  world  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey; 
of  the  great  school  of  astronomers  which  fol- 
lowed,---Gould,  Newton,  Newcomb,  Watson. 
Young,  Alvan  Clark,  Rutherford,  Draper, 
(father  and  son).    .    .    . 

These  are  warm  and  enthusiastic  words, 
and  deserve  on  the  part  of  Americans  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  spirit  which  gave 
them  utterance. 

HIS  PART  IN  LAYING  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

Of  especial  American  interest  is  the  inti- 
mate connection  sustained  by  Lord  Kelvin  to 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  national 
spirit  of  enterprise.  The  energy  and  uncon- 
querable perseverance  of  Cyrus  W.  Field 
were  of  course  indispensable  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.  But 
these  would  probably  have  been  of  no  avail 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  genius  of  the  young 
professor  from  Glasgow.  As  Lord  Kelvin 
was  associated  with  the  practical  side  of  this 
project  from  the  beginning  to  the  completion, 
a  brief  resume  will  perhaps  be  of  interest. 

The  cable  was  to  connect  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland.  Assistance  was  asked  and 
received  both  from  the  British  Government 
and  from  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  cable  was  to  termi- 
nate on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  British 
territory  increased  the  difficulty  in  securing 
assistance  from  Congress.  However,  both 
governments  participated  in  the  undertaking, 
and  on  August  5,  1857,  all  financial  and 
other  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  and  the 
actual  operation  of  laying  the  cable  begun. 
Each  government  assigned  a  warship  to  the 
duty, — the  British  ship  being  the  Agamem- 
non, and  the  American  the  Niagara,  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  was  on  board  the  Agamem- 
non as  electric  expert.  What  was  known  at 
that  time  of  the  behavior  and  management 
of  electric  currents  was  small  indeed.  In 
fact,  scientific  advance  in  electricity  had  not 
really  proceeded  far  enough  to  justify  an  en- 
gineering project  of  this  magnitude.     How- 
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ever,  the  difficulties  were  unrealized  as  well 
as  the  solutions  of  the  problems  they  would 
create  immediately  upon  their  emergence 
from  the  unknown.  With  the  blissfulness 
of  ignorance,  then,  everybody  went  ahead. 
And  we  justify  them  because  the>'  succeeded. 
But  this  1857  effort  did  not  succeed.  In  the 
following  year  two  other  attempts  were  made. 
The  latter  was  successful.  The  cable  was 
actually  laid  and  a  few  messages  exchanged. 
Everybody  went  wild  with  enthusiasm,  which 
was  destined,  however,  to  be  short-lived. 

All  the  messages  had  been  transmitted  by 
means  of  Professor  Thomson's  new  mirror 
galvanometer,  an  instrument  of  the  most  re- 
fined delicacy.  This  invention,  however, 
was  not  the  first  step  taken  by  Professor 
Thomson  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  transmission.  The  difficulty  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  current  received  enormous 
resistance, — due,  in  part,  to  an  induced  coun- 
ter-current,— increasing,  as  Thomson  showed, 
with  the  square  of  the  length.  This  could 
not  be  met  by  simply  increasing  the  power  of 
the  current,  as  that  would  result  in  the  ruin 
of  the  insulation.  At  first  Thomson  sought 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  copper.  The 
delicate  mirror  galvanometer  was,  however, 
found  to  be  the  way  out.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  very  small  magnet  attached  to  a 
very  small  mirror  and  suspended  by  means 
of  a  silk  thread  or  fiber  within  a  coil  of  fine 
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copper  wire.  A  beam  of  Hg^t  thrown  upon 
thb  mirror  wall  upon  its  reflection  upon  a 
screen  exhibit  the  slightest  oscillations  of  the 
magnet.  By  means  of  a  code  arrangement, 
messages  could  be  signaled  by  the  movement 
of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  screen.  But  even 
this  excessively  sensitive  means  of  communi- 
cation now  failed,  and  the  1858  cable  be- 
came a  piece  of  junk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic 

For  just  wjiat  reason  failure  came  is  un- 
known. A  tremendous  revulsion  in  popular 
feeling  resulted.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
whole  proceeding  was  a  "  fake,"  and  that  no 
messages  had  really  been  transmitted.  But 
real  messages  had  indeed  been  sent, — ^as,  for 
instance,  an  order  from  London  that  a  cer- 
tain regiment  in  Canada  should  not  depart 
for  India,  the  mutiny  being  ended.  Cyrus 
Field  and  William  Thomson  had  faith, — ^as 
well  as  others.  So,  in  1865,  another,  but 
fruitless,  attempt  was  made,  followed,  how- 
ever, by  a  comidete  success  in  1866.  In 
recognition  of  his  splendid  services  Professor 
Thomson  was  knighted  in  1866  upon  his 
return  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
succeeding  years  Sir  William  Thomson  was 
connected  with  other  cable  enterprises  as 
electrical  engineer.  In  1867  the  obvious  de- 
fect of  the  mirror  galvanometer,  in  that  it 
preserved  no  record  of  the  messages,  was 
overcome  by  him  in  his  celebrated  siphon 
recorder.  The  essential  features  of  this  are 
a  light  coil  of  wire  which  is  suspended  be- 
tu'een  the  poles  of  a  strong  magnet,  and  a 
fine  glass  siphon  connected  with  the  magnet 
and  discharging  a  thread  of  ink  on  a  moving 
strip  of  paper.  This  is  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate instrument,  pretty  much  all  friction 
being  eliminated. 

INVENTIONS  OF  SOUNDING  APPARATUS. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  from  his  work  in 
connection  with  submarine  cables  that  Lord 
Kelvin  was  not  merely  a  scientist  dealing 
with  the  abstract,  but  a  man  of  great  prac- 
ticality. If  further  proof  of  this  were 
needed,  it  could  be  furnished  by  his  inven- 
tion of  an  improved  mariner's  compass, 
which  was  so  practical  as  to  supersede  the 
others  in  the  market,  and  by  his  devices 
for  deep-sea  sounding.  In  making  deep- 
water  soundings  it  was  a  great  nuisance  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  ship  to  a 
full  stop  in  order  to  ascertain  the  depth.  By 
his  method  soundings  may  be  taken  of  very 
considerable  depths  without  causing  the  ves- 
sel to  come  to  a  stop.     He  used  piano-wire 
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LORD  KELVIN,  FROM  A  LATE  PHOTOGRAPH. 


instead  of  the  ordinary  sounding-line.    This  with  the  ship  under  way,  whereas  with  the 

wcldicd  less    and    presented  very  little   re-  piano-wire  arrangement   a  cabin-boy   could 

slstance    to    the    water.      By    the    ordinary  bring  up  a  thirty-four  pound  sinker  from  a 

method  it  was  the  work  of  six  men  to  bring  depth  of  150  fathoms.     This  wire  weighed 

the  lead  from  merely  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  in   water   about   twelve  pounds  per    1000 
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LORD    KELVIN'S    SOUNDING    MACHINE. 

fathoms.    By  using  a  brake  with  the  panng- 
out  mechanism  and  compensating  at  regular 
intervals  for  the  increased  weight  of  wire  m 
the  sea,  the  whole  could  be  so  managed  that 
the    brake    exerted    constantly    about    ten 
pounds  more  friction  than  the  pull  due  to 
tlie  wire  in  the  water,  but  exclusive  of  the 
thirty-four  pound  sinker.    This  ten  pounds 
would    therefore    be    exerted    against    the 
thirty-four.     At  the  instant  that  the  smker 
touclied  bottom  this  thirty-four-pound  pull 
would  suddenlv  be  discontinued.     The  ef- 
fect of  the  sudden  manifestation  of  the  ten- 
ponnd    unbalanced    friction    of    the    brake 
would   ijlvc  instant  notice  that  the  bottom 
WHH    reached.     Hiomson   also   invented   an 
antomntic   depth   recorder.      In    this  device 
adviintj^rr  was   taken  of   the   fact  that  the 
pirnMiir   rxrrtt'd   by  water  varies  with  the 
drpfh.  M)  that  a  means  of  recording  the  pres- 
•inr  at   the  bottom  is  in  effect  a  means  of 
rnonlirnr  the  depth. 

L(mi)  KI.LVIN  AND  NIAGARA. 

''"rd  KvWm\  connection  with  the  project 

''»'   »iir  ntili/ation  of  Niagara  Falls  under- 

nilt'M    Ky    x\\v  C^itnract   Construction   Com- 

i"«"V.  iihonr  iH'M>.  niav  br  mentioned  at  this 

ii.   iin  Instance  of  his  relation  to  the 

''•I   .hie  of  American  life     This  com- 

f.niliru^  that  the  books  were  not  keep- 

<«r  Hith  the  rapid  advances  m  knowl- 


edge cDoceming  the  devdopment  and  trans- 
missioa  of  power,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
establish  in  London  an  International  Niaga- 
ra Commission,  with  Lord  Kelvin  at  its 
head,  to  pass  upon,  and  award*  prizes  for, 
power-utilization  plans  submitted  in  compe- 
tition. 

With  regard  to  the  general  proposition 
which  contemplates  the  utilization  of  the 
Falls,  Lord  Kelvin  took  up  a  very  advanced 
position.  He  was  vi-illing  to  exchange  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  an  immense  body  of 
water  making  a  tremendous  drop  to  the 
gorge  below  for  the  picture  of  the  rocks  cov- 
ered ^-ith  verdure  and  the  4,000,000  horse- 
power utilized  in  promoting  the  material 
welfare  of  mankind.  The  present  power 
plants  use  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire 
poi^-er,  and /affect  the  Falls  to  an  almost,  if 
not  quite,  inappreciable  extent  from  an 
sesthetic  point  of  view.  But  Lord  Kelvin 
did  not  hesitate  to  look  on  to  the  time  when 
the  whole  should  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
utilitarian  purpose.  He  saw  in  this  some- 
thing greater  and  grander  than  the  sight  oi 
a  beautiful  and  mighty  sheet  of  water  mak- 
ing Its  wonderful  plunge.  And  in  this  the 
future  may  justify  him  as  one  standing  on 


THE  ORIGINAL  SIPHON   RECORDER,  AS  INVENTED   BY 

LORD    KELVIN,    IN    1 867. 

(This  device  records  as  well  as  receives  cable  mea- 

sages.) 
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a  hi^cr  point  and  enjoying  a  wider  hori- 
zon. 

AN  ACTIVE  ACADEMIC  CAREER. 

The  life  of  Lord  Kelvin  was  full  of 
activity  from  beginning  to  end.  Born  in 
1824  and  dying  in  1907,  he  spent  practically 
the  whole  of  this  long  life  from  his  youth 
onward  in  serious  scientific  pursuits.  Ire- 
land was  the  land  of  his  birth,  but  Scotland 
early  became  his  home,  when  his  father,  in 
1832,  removed  to  Glasgow  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  university.  In 
1834  young  William  was  a  regular  matricu- 
lated student.  During  the  four.years,  1841- 
1845,  he  studied  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, becoming  second  wrangler  and  Smith 
prizeman  upon  graduation.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  w^hy  he  did  not  obtain  the  first  wrang- 
lership,  as  one  of  the  examiners  is  under- 
stood to  have  thought  that  no  comparison 
existed  between  the  tu^o  successful  contest- 
ants, and  this  judgment  would  seem  to  have 
been  justified  by  time.  While  at  Cambridge 
he  became  the  first  editor  of  the  Cambridge 


and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  In  1846 
he  took  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at 
his  alma  mater  in  Glasgow.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  continued  for  fifty-three  years,  never 
having  occupied  any  other  professorial  chair. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  of  his  attainments  and 
celebrity  this  may  be  regarded  as  indicative 
of  his  devotion  to  his  own  university.  The 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  those  days 
did  not  have  available  the  splendid  equip- 
ments that  are  so  common  to-day.  In  fact, 
there  existed,  apparently,  nowhere  in  the 
world  a  physical  laboratory  for  students. 
But  Thomst)n  established  one  in  an  old  wine- 
cellar.  Enthusiasm,  intelligence,  industry, 
— all  were  his  in  marked  degrees. 

He  was  twice  married, — first  to  Miss 
Crum,  in  1852,  who  died  eighteen  years 
later.  In  1874  he  married  Miss  Blandy, 
who  survives  him. 

In  1866,  as  already  noted,  he  was 
knighted.  In  1892  he  was  made  the  first 
Baron  Kelvjn  of  Netherhall,  Largs.  His 
coat-of-arms  indicates  descent  from  a  Scot- 
tish family.    He  was  elected  president  of  the 
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Royal  Society  of  London  in  1891,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  office  until  1896.  In  this 
latter  year  occurred  the  jubilee  of  his  pro- 
fessorship. Honors  were  showered  upon 
him  from  every  direction.  That  he  was  not 
exalted  in  his  own  self-esteem  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  words  uttered  by 
him  upon  this  occasion :  "  One  word,  one 
word  characterizes  the  most  strenuous  of  the 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science  that 
I  have  made  perseveringly  during  fifty-five 
years, — that  word  is  failure!  I  know  no 
more  of  electric  and  magnetic  force,  or  of 
the  relation  between  ether,  electricity,  and 
ponderable  matter,  or  of  chemical  affinity, 
than  I  knew  and  tried  to  teach  my  students 
of  natural  philosophy  fifty  years  ago,  in  my 
first  session  as  professor.  Something  of  sad- 
ness must  come  of  failure ;  but  in  the  pursuit 
of  science,  inborn  necessity  to  make  the  ef- 
fort brings  with  it  much  of  the  certaminis 
gaudia,  and  saves  the  naturalist  from  being 
wholly  miserable,  perhaps  even  allows  him 
to  be  fairly  happy  in  his  daily  work." 

His  name  is  associated  with  Professor  Tait 
in  dynamics;  with  Mayer  and  Helmholtz  in 
the  dynamical  theory  of  gases;  with  Joule, 
Clausius,  and  Rankine  in  the  development  of 
the  theory  of  heat ;  and  with  Faraday,  Max- 
well, and  Hertz  in  the  theory  of  electricity. 
It  is  perhaps  not  wise  to  attempt  to  state  his 
rank  with  the  last  degree  of  precision.  It 
seems  pretty  clear,  however,  that  no  name  in 
the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
stand  higher  in  point  of  high  achievement. 

His  writings  include  books,  papers  and 
addresses  before  learned  societies,  and  con- 
tributions to  scientific  periodicals.  Thus,  he 
was  joint  author  with  Professor  Tait  in 
two  volumes  of  mathematical  physics, — a 
"  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy."  There 
are  three  volumes  of  his  "  Popular  Lectures 
and  Addresses."  A  number  of  articles  found 
republication  in  collected  form  (1872)  un- 
der the  title  "  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and 
Magnetism." 

He  was  scarcely  a  controversialist.  Yet 
in  the  '6o*s  he  became  engaged  in  a  great 
controversy  over  certain  doctrines  held  by 
many  geologists  and  biologists.  He  de- 
manded of  the  uniformitarian  school  of 
geologists  in  an  address  before  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  Glasgow    (1868)    that  they 


reform  their  conceptions  of  the  length  of 
time  the  earth  has  been  adapted  to  support 
life.  This  demand  affected  the  biologists  as 
well, — especially  those  who  held  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
natural  selection.  Professor  Huxley  at- 
tempted a  reply,  but  the  arguments  of  Thom- 
son that,  within  a  not  unlimited  time,  the 
earth  has  been  too  hot  to  support  life^  and  the 
sun  has  not  afforded  it  illumination,  were 
apparently  unanswerable. 

The  organization  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University-  in  the  *70*s  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  Europe  among  men  of  educational 
prominence.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  great  effort  in  this 
country  to  make  adequate  provision  for  post- 
graduate instruction.  In  fact,  Professor 
Sylvester,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  mathe- 
maticians of  the  last  century,  came  over  to 
Baltimore  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
Professor  Cay  ley,  another  of  the  world's 
great  mathematicians,  came  over  to  lecture. 
So  also  did  Lord  Kelvin.  This  was  in  1884, 
when  he  was  still  Sir  William  Thomson. 
These  lectures,  twenty  in  number,  constitute 
an  application  of  molecular  dynamics  to 
the  wave  theory  of  light.  They  were  de- 
livered, not  to  an  ordinary  post-graduate 
class,  but  to  a  body  of  physicists,  many  being 
themselves  teachers. 

Lord  Kelvin  affirmed  in  most  unequivo- 
cal terms  at  University  College  in  1903,  not 
merely  a  personal  religious  belief  in  creative 
intelligence,  but  his  conviction  that  science 
itself  compels  the  admission  of  a  creative  and 
directive  power  in  addition  to  physical,  dy- 
namical, and  electrical  forces. 

Lord  Kelvin's  life  affords  an  almost  un- 
paralleled example  of  the  possibility  of  the 
combination  of  abstract  ability  of  the  highest 
order  with  severe  practicality.  This  should 
commend  itself  to  the  American  spirit  which 
certainly  has  but  little  patience  with  the 
theorizing  attitude  that  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  put  itself  to  the  test  of  the  concrete. 
Americans  will  do  well,  then,  to  take  to  heart 
the  American  practicalness  of  one  who  could 
be  at  once  a  theoretical  mathematical  physicist 
and  a  field  engineer. 

Lord  Kelvin  died  on  December  17  last, 
and  was  buried  on  December  23  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 
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ALASKA  S    SYSTEM    OF  REINDEER   STATIONS. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  ALASKAN. 

BY  WILLIAM    ATHERTON  DU  PUY. 


T^HREE  thousand  native  children  of 
Alaska,  shut  in  by  eternal  snows,  sad- 
dened by  the  darkness  of  nights  months  long, 
narrowed  by  the  isolation  of  centuries,  but 
withal  abounding  in  sturdy,  tenacious  re- 
sourcefulness developed  by  the  hardships  the 
race  has  faced,  are  this  winter  being  given 
the  benefit  of  modern  public  schools  such  as 
are  maintained  in  other  portions  of  the 
United  States. 

Seventy  American  teachers  are  scattered 
here  and  there  through  Alaska's  vast  ex- 
panses, dotting  the  sweep  of  the  Arctic  be- 
yond Bering  Straits,  weeks*  journeys  up 
the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  even  in  the 
brief  open  season^  or  looo  miles  from  the 
mainland  where  the  Aleutian  Islands  lead 
out  toward  Asia.  Each  of  these  teachers  is 
the  center  of  a  new  civilization;  for  the 
Elskimo  or  his  kindred  native  seizes  hungrily 
upon  the  germ  of  learning  and  receives  its 
dispenser  with  open  arms. 

These  schools  are  maintained  under  the 
Alaskan  division  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Exlucation,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  They  are  distinctly  separate 
from  the  public  schools  in  Alaska  that  are 


maintained  for  white  children,  these  latter 
being  in  direct  charge  of  the  local  authorities, 
while  the  burden  of  the  former  is  borne 
exclusively  by  the  national  Government  and 
controlled  from  the  capital.  The  education 
of  the  native  began  twenty  years  ago,  but 
the  segregation  of  the  schools  and  their  plac- 
ing on  a  basis  by  themselves  took  place  but 
t^\  o  years  ago. 

Since  that  segregation  the  tendency  of 
Congress  has  been  to  show  the  greatest  lib- 
erality toward  the  native  Alaskans.  The 
appropriation  Ikst  year  was  $200,000,  or 
double  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  ad- 
ditional money  has  placed  the  service  on  an 
operating  basis  that  has  made  it  possible  to 
establish  schools  in  all  the  principal  villages 
and  carry  civilization  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  position  occupied  by  this  handful  of 
white  teachers  in  this  great  waste  country 
and  the  influence  upon  the  simple  people  is 
one  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  the  sacrifices  that 
they  voluntarily  make  and  the  dangers  they 
go  through  are  such  as  can  only  be  explained 
by  attributing  them  to  missionary  zeal  or  pos- 
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pie  atr  K<L:trvS  and  anr  s^rtleu  :n  x.  .iprs 
ot  vvn-\irrab>  sL-e  tv^  t^e  >.-u:h  as  rar  as 
H^^rv^l  Ivu  ana  n^  t^e  nv^rth  5^»  "^-^  ^^^ 
|\>.nr  Hatnnx,  &x  northemir.ost  np  ot  lanJ 
oxxtuvl  K  tlic  I  nitevi  Sra:^  Lcav.n-  t.e 
,xM>r,  the  ^trat  intrrvr  is  rHTu.atevi.  and 
,^,,,  bo  rravhoxi  in  nrMsiur.rer  by  KMloxvin- 
tbr  t^vri^,  .uui  at  other  .times  omy  by  toil- 
xxa\^r  tiips  \Nitl\  ilv^C<l«^i^'  . 

In   the   in:u>n   N>idorinj:   the   Benn-  ^ea 
he  AtvtK'  CVean  the  temperature  aver- 
.n>e   tottv  decrees  beh>w   zero  m   the 
,in.,.  xxhileinthevallevotthe^u- 
,1    ii.    trihutaiies    it    talN   as   loxv   as 


iT^  *s  :er  riiiiicr  n  ne  kr  lOO  mfles  short 
ir  irr  ies--nart:iT.   ami  vas  aocced  to  turn 


nc  -yzr  rre  P:irx  Barrom    school 

•-sri  :>:iinii  ?:r  is  post.     He  had 

jDai  his  bride  ac- 

r  nnnun^i  Tii^  :c  rns  '.inusual  honeymoon, 
'•-^ni  TtfT  r-^icsr  n*:.:gr  rfae  rrrcnue  cutter 
i-rrrar^L  n  -p^z  am  a  mcccc  laniiing  at  Icy 
f  rr-  inn  rrerr  i-sci=i?ark  the  teacher  and 
T.!r  frf^^r:^.  Ir-x-n^  T  =i  the  chance  of  getting 
y:  ':>  r«:!?c  "?^  i-.c  rrarz.  Br  a  mere  chance, 
I*  'v-rrrfr.  i  ^^itc-.t  scrccnrr  was  encountered 
r  •r.x  "surn  EM  tbc  teacher  and  his  bride 
-v^rr  rTr^rr-T-Ti  r-  rris  craft  for  the  re- 
zriLjrii'fr  :r  r:e  rr^r^  Wben  the  mails  come 
:uz  ze-t  ?criT:r  it  \»-l11  be  known  whether 
:r    3:c    rrey    rrracbec    their    destination    in 

I:r  iiii  r»  c  re  the  uixTrtain  annual  visit 
-•r  r'tf  TtfTzs,  rwo  mafis  annually  arc 
srx-t^i  rr  r:e  settlements  along  the  Arctic 
C:j:>t  r>'r:h  cf  Koczebue  Sound.  These 
oi-^  crly  letters,  and  the  time  of  reaching 
thrrr  vfesrrjLr'n  is  uncertain.  To  the  in- 
ter^: r  p*:>.r>  there  s  the  dog-team  communi- 
cir-:r  md  tSr  beat  up  the  river  in  the  sum- 
rrrer.  lire  tslind  schools  arc  entirely  iso- 
lare-i  except  during  the  simuner  season. 

^  et  the  teachers  of  many  of  these  Alaskan 
nc-"'x!>  are  young  women  who  have  been 
car;;:u'/-y  reared  among  refining  influences. 
An  adi"::' nal  goodly  number  arc  graduates 
of  the  best  a^!>ges  in  the  country  and  men 
XX  ho  ccu'd  demonstrate  their , ability  in  any 
surroundings.  All  are  carefully  selected 
from  hundreds  of  applicants,  and  none  are 
chosen,  except  in  cases  of  unusual  emer- 
gencies, \A  ho  have  not  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  There  are  always  large 
numbers  of  apphcations  on  file  at  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  these  difficult  posts,  and 
the  highest  grade  of  material  is  selected. 
The  result  is  a  body  of  teachers  of  most 
unusual  abihties  and  character;  for  the  work 
xvould  not  appeal  to  a  person  of  common- 
place temperament  and  ambitioa 
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WITH    A   FEW    MONTHS     TRAINING   THE    PUPILS    AT   WORK    DO     NOT   SEEM    UNSOPHISTICATED. 


It  is  upon  these  seventy  individuals  that 
the  mental,  moral, .  and*  social  future  of  a 
race  of  people  inhabiting  a  whole  corner  of 
the  world  is  to  be  patterned.  The  reward  of 
the  teachers  for  all  the  sacrifices  made  and 
dangers  encountered,  particularly  in  the  re- 
mote districts,  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  in- 
fluence over  the  given  following  is  absolute 
and  unlimited.  In  them  is  .vested  an  un- 
disputed power  for  good. 

AVhen  a  public  school  is  founded  in  a 
native  village  it  immediately  becomes  the 
center  of  the  life  of  that  village.  Not  only 
arc  the  children  taught  the  rudiments  of  an 
education,  but  their  elders  are  taught  the 
principles  of  civilized  living.  The  whole 
population  is  given  examples  as  to  its  rela- 
tions to  society  through  the  daily  life  of  the 
teacher  and  through  entertainments  and  so- 
cial gatherings  especially  arranged  to  carry 
home  the  desired  lesson.  In  no  civilization 
and  under  no  condition  of  life  were  there 
ever  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  dis- 
semination of  learning  than  among  these 
northern  natives ;  for  they  are  forced  into 
inaction  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by 
the  long,  dark  winter,  have  abundant  time 
upon  their  hands,  and  any  breaking  of  the 
monotony  is  welcomed  as  a  godsend. 


When  the  first  school  was  opened  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  the  seating  room  was  lim- 
ited. The  Eskimos  crowded  in  until  the 
building  was  packed  to  suffocation.  The 
teacher  was  enthusiastic  over  making  the 
most  of  his  opportunity,  and  so  arranged  to 
work  extra  time  and  to  have  a  morning  and 
afternoon  session  for  different  pupils.  Both 
sessions  were  so  enthusiastically  attended 
that  careful  watch  had  to  be  maintained 
while  the  lines  filed  in  through  the  snow 
trenches  to  prevent  the  pupils  who  had  at- 
tended in  the  morning  from  getting  in  for 
the  afternoon  period.  It  was  thought  that 
this  enthusiasm  would  die  out  when  the  nov- 
elty wore  off,  but  such  has  not  been  found 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  attendance  is  con- 
tinuously good  throughout  the  schools. 

In  the  native  villages  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  teacher  of  the  school  should  organize 
Sunday-schools,  to  which  the  whole  commun- 
ity comes.  In  this  way  he  reaches  the  older 
people  and  readily  becomes  the  wise  man  of 
the  community,  replacing  the  medicine  man 
as  the  general  counselor.  There  is  nothing 
of  antagonism  shown  toward  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  education,  and  strong  affec- 
tions are  quickly  developed  for  the  teachers 
by  the  natives. 
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IN   THE    HEIGHT  OF   FASHION    10,000    MILES    FROM    BROADWAY, 


An  example  of  this  aflEection  was  shown 
one  summer  when  the  revenue  cutter  touched 
at  Wainright  in  the  Arctic.  There  had 
been  a  plan  on  foot  to  transfer  the  teacher 
at  that  place  to  another  school,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  revenue  cutter  the  informa- 
tion was  brought  that  he  was  to  remain. 
The  scene  of  joy  that  the  announcement 
called  forth  was  so  hearty  that  the  teacher 
escaped  exhausted  from  the  hugging  admin- 
istered by  the  whole  population. 

A  stronger  demonstration  of  affection  for 
the  white  teacher  even  when  brought  in  con- 
flict with  the  native  was  given  in  connection 


with  the  single  tragedy 
in  the  history  of  the 
school  service,  it  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  H. 
R.  Thornton,  teacher 
at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1893.  An 
undesirable  young  Es- 
kimo had  been  expelled 
from  the  school,  and, 
enlisting  a  friend  In  his 
cause,  returned  to  the 
residence  of  the  teacher 
at  midnight,  called  him 
to  the  door,  and  shot 
him  through  with  a 
whaling  gun,  the 
weapon  used  in  the 
whaling  boats  for 
shooting  the  harpoon 
into  the  monster  fish. 
Immediately  upon 
learning  of  the  tragedy 
the  whole  village  turned  out,  ran  the  mur- 
derers down,  and  publicly  executed  them, 
calling  upon  the  teacher's  widow  to  witness 
the  vengeance. 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington  who  have  been  most  among  the 
Alaskans  and  know  them  best  are  most  en- 
thusiastic over  the  possibilities  in  these  north- 
ern races.  They  hold  them  to  be  far  superior 
to  the  American  Indian  in  intellect  and  char- 
acter, and  capable  of  a  higher  and  more 
ready  civilization. 

There  are  a  number  of  distinct  races  in 
Alaska, — contrary  to  the  current  acceptance 


I  fTATts  pinu-ic  jKuom.  jryiLiwNa,  planted  in  a  remote  nauv^  villagk  op  kLhSKK 
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UPPER   CLASSMEN    IN    THE    MORE   ADVANCED   SCHOOLS   OF    ST.    MICHAELS. 


of  the  Eskimo  as  the  sole  representative  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Eskimos  are,  however, 
the  strongest  in  number  and  give  indications 
of  superior  traits  to  any  of  the  others.  They 
are  sclf-reh'ant  and  hardy  because  of  their 
long  battle  for  existence  in  an  unfavorable 
land.  They  are  sharp  and  intelligent  trad- 
ers, as  is  shown  by  the  bargains  that  they 
push  in  trading  with  the  whalers  who  fre- 
quent the  villages.  They  are  showing 
themselves  capable  of  readily  taking  an  edu- 
cation, and  their  artistic  natures  are  evi- 
denced by  the  native  carving  of  ivories. 

The  Aleuts,  living  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
over  toward  Asia,  are  of  an  entirely  different 
class,  and  are  the  most  unpromising  of  the 
Alaskan  natives.  At  the  time  that  the  Col- 
onies were  fighting  for  independence  from 
England  the  Russians  were  seizing  these 
islands.  Fdr  two  centuries  they  kept  con- 
trol, and  the  history  of  this  period  is  that  of 
one  repetition  ifter  another  of  horrible 
atrocities  upon  the  natives.  The  result  is. a 
cringing,  broken  race  that  will  need  time  to 
rWve.  The  Athabascans  are  the  residents 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and  its  tribu- 
taries. They  are  more  nearly  related  to  the 
North  American  Indian  than  are  any  of  the 
others,  but  have  a  touch  of  the  Mongolian. 


These  arc  fewer  in  number  than  are  any  of 
the  other  tribes.  The  Tlingets,  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  have  been  longer  in  contact 
with  the  whites,  dress  as  they  do,  and  are 
packers,  miners,  and  rough  workmen.  In  all 
there  are  about  35,000  natives,  children  and 
adults,  most  of  whom  have  felt  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  public  schools. 

With  the  additional  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  during  the 
past  year  the  work  of  establishing  schools 
has  gone  forward  with  greater  strides  than 
ever  before.  Of  the  sum  appropriated,  $100,- 
000  was  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of 
new  schools.  Ten  new  school  buildings  are 
being  completed  this  winter,  and  the  field  is 
being  more  thoroughly  investigated  to  find 
where  others  are  most  needed. 

The  building  of  these  schools  is  often 
fraught  with  much  difficulty,  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  example  of  Diamedes  Island, 
upon  which  a  lone  teacher  is  this  winter  iso- 
lated, in  his  attempt  to  put  up  a  building. 
These  islands  are  in  the  middle  of  Bering 
Straits,  the  larger  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
boundary  line  and  the  smaller  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  ^This  smaller  island  is  a  barren 
and   precipitous  rock,   rising  like  a  fortress 
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II  Jt.    SHELDUN    JACK  SOX. 


In 


xhc   i^^y   ^vater^  and  nccesslble  at   but 
uint  <jf  its  shorelmc.     In   the  fall  of 
-  £1  schooner  was  Ji>^patched  tn  this  point 
^    'th    ^-  ^^*'  Thompson  J  who  was  to  he  the    the  %irgin  ^n\  with  the  intention  and  hope  of 
^^       *     -     with    himbt^r    from    Seattle    from    a  truition  as  broad  as  the  snow -stretches  of 


pics  for  the  winter.  Upon  arrival  a  por- 
tion oi  the  supplies  and  cargo  was  un- 
loaded and  a  small  amount  of  lumber^  when 
hea%7  gales  forced  the  boat  to  put  to  sea. 
At  last  report  she  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
returning  to  unload  the  balance  of  her  cargo, 
but  the  ambitious  teacher  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  a  letter  saymg  that  he  had  built  a 
shack  of  the  lumber  in  hand,  ^v■as  at  home 
for  the  winter,  and  intended  starting  his 
^hool  irr  the  face  of  the  adverse  ctrcura- 
stances.  This  case  is  t>pical  of  many  such 
attempts,  it  being  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  for  the  teacher  to  be  placed  alone 
■  it  some  \^llajje  to  work  out  his  own  problems, 
Franklfn  Mc^es,  representing  the  Bureau 
oi  Education,  in  the  summer  of  1906  pene- 
trated 1000  miles  inland,  where  he  super- 
\ised  the  erection  of  school  buildings  at 
Stevens  Camp,  Rampart,  and  Kokrimes  on 
the  Yukon,  and  at  Nenana  on  the  Tanana 
River,  These  schools  and  many  more  in 
various  sections  are  being  pushed  to  com- 
pletion  as  rapidly  as  the  climate  and  difficultj*^ 
of  getting  the  material  to  the  points  of  build- 
ing will  allow.  All  materials  vvere  selected 
in  Seattle  and  shipped  3000  or  4000  miles 
to  the  points  of  use.  Here  are  erected  com- 
fortable buildings  such  as  form  the  centers  of 
communities  in  '*  God's  countr>%"  and  here 
is  planted  the  strong  seed  of  civilization  in 


cher 


^^ \\ich  ^^  build  a  schoolhousf,  and  with  sup-    the  land's  wildernesses. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH   AT  EIGHTY. 


BY  G.  W.  HARRIS. 


ii^ 


'T^HE  master  of  us  all,  George  Mere- 
dith," said  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  public  address.  Yet 
this  was  only  one  more  tribute  of  the  kind 
his  fellow-writers  have  long  delighted  to  be- 
stow upon  the  man  who  to-day  more  than 
any  other  living  author  dominates  the  world 
of  English  letters.  For  more  than  forty  years 
they  have  vied  with  one  another,  and  against 
obstreperous  decrying  criticism,  in  singing  his 
praises;  Robert  Browning,  A.  C.  Swinburne, 
John  Morley,  Justin  McCarthy,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  William  Ernest  Henley, 
J.  M.  Barrie,  Henry  James,  Richard  Le 
Gallienne, — a  page  of  this  magazine  might 
be  filled  with  the  names  of  the  poets,  novel- 
ists, essayists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nin^ 
teenth  century  who  have'  recognized  and 
heralded  Mr.  George  Meredith  as  a  master 
craftsman  in  literature.  So  universal  among 
his  contemporaries.- was  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  that  when  Lord  Tennyson 
died  in  1892  Mr.  Meredith  was  chosen  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice  to  succeed  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  English  Authors. 

Popular  appreciation  of  this  writer  has  been 
a  thing  of  much  slower  growth.  Although 
his  first  novel,  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Fcveral,"  published  in  1859,  evoked  enthu- 
siasm in  some  quarters, — the  London  Times 
praising  it  at  once, — and  French  and  Italian 
translations- of  it  were  soon  published,  nearly 
twenty  years  passed  before  it  reached  its  sec- 
ond English  edition.  And  for  many  years 
his  other  books  fared  no  better.  Justin 
McCarthy,  in  his  "  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,'*  said :  "  Distinguished,  peculiar,  and 
lonely  is  the  place  in  fiction  held  by  Mr. 
George  Meredith."  In  America  his  earlier 
writings  were  hardly  known  at  all ;  not  until 
his  tenth  novel,  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways," 
in  1885  had  opened  the  door  to  a  larger  audi- 
ence, were  they  much  read.  But  since  that 
time,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England, 
Mr.  Meredith  s  work  has  been  steadily  gain- 
ing in  popular  favor.  Two  years  ago  his 
American  publishers  found  it  profitable  to 
put  out  a  "  pocket  edition  "  of  his  complete 
writings, — the  third  American  issue  of  his 
works.  Several  pirated  editions  of  some  of 
his  novels,  notably  "  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways,"  have  sold  thousands  of  copies.    That 


the  American  public  is  reading  him  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  is  attested  by  the  librar- 
ians of  the  big  public  libraries,  who  tell  one 
of  having  to  replenish  their  stock  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  books,  or  to  add  more  copies, 
every  five  or  six  years. 

I. 

George  Meredith  has  published  about 
twenty-five  books,  prose  and  verse,  and  has 
taken  such  a  grip  on  the  life  of  his  time  as 
few  authors  of  any  age  have  been  able  to  do. 
Not  to  know  this  man's  work  is  to  confess 
one's  self  deaf  to  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
voices  of  modem  literature, — and  more,  to 
deprive  one's  self  of  a  great  store  of  mental 
pleasure  of  a  rare  kind. 

Available  facts  for  a  biography  of  the  man 
are  meager.  He  has  never  sought,  or  been 
willing  to  permit,  personal  publicity.  "  The 
best  of  me  is  in  my  books,"  he  said  to  one 
inquirer.  ITiough  of  Welsh  and  Irish  blood, 
he  was  born  in  Hampshire,  England,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1828.  Both  his  parents  died  when 
he  was  a  small  child,  leaving  him  to  be  edu- 
cated as  a  ward  in  chancery.  Little  has  been 
told  about  those  parents.  Mrs.  M.  R.  F. 
Gilman,  who  in  1888  prepared  a  volume  of 
selections  from  Mr.  Meredith  called  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Scrip,"  and  who  therein  collected 
more  data  about  his  life  than  any  other,  says 
that  "  the  blood  of  working  ancestors  flows 
in  Meredith's  veins,  and  perhaps  this  accounts 
for  the  sympathetic  insight  with  which  many 
of  his  homely  characters  are  drawn."  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Germany,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old. 
Then  his  guardian  Yecalled  him  to  England 
and  set  him  to  studying  the  law.  This  never 
appealed  to  his  tastes,  however,  and  as  soon 
as  he  became  his  own  master  he  abandoned  it 
for  journalism  and  literature.  He  soon 
found  that  he  had  chosen  a  difficult  course. 
His  life  in  London  for  many  years,  says  Mrs. 
Gilman,  was  a  hand-to*hand  struggle  with 
poverty  in  its  harshest  forms.  He  was  ham- 
pered with  a  load  of  debts  of  others'  making. 
For  a  whole  year  he  lived*  on  a  diet  of  oat- 
meal. In  1866  he  went  to  the  Austro- Italian 
war  as  a  correspondent  for  the  London  Morn- 
ing Post.  That  experience  gave  him  mate- 
rial for  his  novel  "  Vittoria."     Most  of  W 
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GEORGE   MEREDITH. 


•  |^^  -?../#.  tVi^n  has  been  passed  in  his  cottage  was  a  'daughter  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 

Hill  in  Surrey,  where  he  has  author  of  "  Headlong  Hall,"  "  Melincourt," 

VcA   in  **  contented  poverty."  "  Maid  Marian,"  and  other  novels.     They 

wire  married.     His  first  wife  had  one  son.     Mr.  Meredith's  second  wife 
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died  in  1886,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Meredith's  first  book  was  a  volume 
of  poems,  published  in  1 85 1  and  dedicated  to 
Thomas  Love  Peacock.  It  did  not  cause  any 
great  stir  in  the  literary  world,  and  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  verse  for  a  time  thereafter, 
for  it  was  eleven  years  before  his  second 
poetical  offering  to  the  world  appeared.  But 
he  had  been  busy  indeed  in  the  field  of  fic- 
tion. In  1856  he  published  "The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat:  An  Arabian  Entertainment,' '  a 
strange  Oriental  extravaganza  filled  with  an 
exuberant  fancy,  and  the  most  successful  of 
modem  attempts  at  simulating  the  Eastern 
imagination.  In  1857  appeared  "  Farina,"  a 
graceful  little  love  tale  of  mediaeval  Cologne. 
The  real  beginning  of  Mr.  Meredith's  ca- 
reer as  a  novelist,  however,  was  the  publi- 
cation of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveral : 
A  History  of  a  Father  arid  Son,"  in  1859. 
Here  was  a  book  which  showed  that  a  new 
master  had  entered  the  field  of  English  fic- 
tion. It  disclosed  a  mature  mind  and  a 
practiced  hand.  Its  author  had  arrived.  It 
was  the  most  powerful  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  artistic  English  novel  of  its  gener- 
ation,— ^and  there  were  some  great  novels 
written  in  that  generation.  To-day  it  is  as 
fresh  and  as  fascinating  as  when  it  first  ap- 
peared. The  reader  who  comes  upon  it  for 
the  first  time  now  can  hardly  believe  that 
"  Richard  Feveral "  was  published  in  the 
same  year  that  brought  from  the  presses 
Thackeray's  "  VirginTi^ns,"  »nd  Dickens* 
"  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and  George  Eliot's 
"AdgmBfde." 

In  1 861  Mr.  Meredith  published  **  Evan 
Harrington,"  his  second  novel,  which  is  in 
every  phase  of  it  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
"  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveral."  The 
printing  of  "  Modern  Love  and  Other 
Poems  "  in  1 86a  fignaled  an  author  as  orig- 
inal and  remarkable  as  a  poet  as  he  had  ftl^ 
ready  shown  hinwflf  to  be  an  a  novelist,  and 
called  forth  eneomiumi  from  Browning  and 
Swinburne,  though  the  critics  of  that  day 
abused  him  unconscionably.  His  third  novel, 
"  Emilia  in  England,"  appeared  in  1864,  He 
afterward  changed  its  title  to  "  Sandra  Bel- 
loni "  (from  the  name  of  its  heroine:  Emilia 
Alessandra  Belloni).  This  was  followed  by 
•'  Rhoda  Fleming  "  in  1865 ;  "  Vittoria  "  (a 
sequel  to  "  Sandra  Belloni  ")  in  1867 ;  "  The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond"  in  1871; 
"Bcauchamp's  Career"  in  1876;  "The 
Egoist  "^^  in  1879 ;  "  The  Tragic  Comedians  " 
in  1880.  A  third  volume  of  verse,  "  Poems 
and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth,"  camg  in 


1883 ;  the  novel  **  Diana  of  the  Crossways  " 
in  1885;  "Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic 
Life  "  in  1887 ;  "  A  Reading  of  Earth,"  more 
poems,  in  1888;  "  One  of  Our  Conquerors  " 
in  1890;  "  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta  " 
in  1894,  and  "  The  Amazing  Marriage,"  last 
of  the  novels,  in  1 895. 

In  1895  also  were  gathered  into  one  vol- 
ume three  novelettes :  "  The  Tale  of  Chloe," 
"  The  House  on  the  Beach,"  and  "  The  Case 
of  General  Ople  and  Lady  Camper,"  which 
originally  had  appeared  in  the  New  Quar- 
terly Magazine  in  1877  and  1879,  and  had 
been  published  serially  by  the  New  York  Sun 
in  1890.  In  1897  was  published  in  a  thin 
little  duodecimo  "  An  Essay  on  Comedy  and 
the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit,"  a  lecture  de- 
livered at  the  London  Institution  twenty 
years  before  and  first  printed  in  the  New 
Quarterly  Magazine  ioT  Ax^tW,  1877.  "Odes 
.in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of  French 
History"  appeared  in  1898,  and  "A 
Reading  of  Life,  with  Other  Poems,"  in 
1901. 

IL 

In  all  this  mass  of  work,  prose  and  verse, 
George  Meredith  has  always  subordinated 
mere  story-telling,  for  the  story's  or  the  tell- 
ing's sake,  to  the  study  and  depiction  of  the 
development  of  character.  The  soul-life  is 
for  him  the  only  life.  The  task  he  set  him- 
self, and  which  he  has  wonderfully  accom- 
plished, was  "  to  write  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, to  aim  at  presentation  of  char- 
acter rather  than  at  story-telling,  to  regard 
an  accurate  psychology  as  morally  obligatory, 
to  satirize  folly,  and  to  present  exemplars  of 
intelligent  culture  to  appeal  for  approval  to 
the  intellect."  Intellect  he  has  regarded  as 
the  chief  endowment  of  man;  and  he  has 
worked  and  wrought  steadily  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  understanding. 
,  Yet  he  has  had  good  stories  and  strong 
stories  to  tell.  His  novels,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  not  only  interesting,  but  fascinat- 
ing. They  compel  the  reader's  attention  and 
they  hold  it  as  in  a  giant's  grasp.  He  can 
pen  you  the  most  delightfully,  deliciously 
charming  idyl  of  first  love,  and  follow  it  with 
a  tragedy  as  poignant  as  any  of  Shakespeare's 
own.  He  will  take  you  on  the  wildest  flight 
of  fancy  into  undiscovered  regions  made  alive 
by  his  teeming  imagination  and  filled  with 
tropically  luxuriant  growths  of  men  and  man- 
ners, of  things  animate  and  inanimate.  He 
will  paint  you  the  life  of  his  England  in  a 
bygone  age  or  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 
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Shakc^>eare.  And  he  is  the  greatest  satirist 
of  his  time.  He  has  humor,  and  his  humor 
can  be  playful,  or  shrewd,  or  rollicking,  or 
tender,  or  fantastic,  oj  subtle,  at  will.  But 
wit  is  the  meat  of  him;  satire  is  his  daily 
bread.  He  is  a  demolisher  of  shams,  a  sworn 
foe  to  false  pride,  false  creeds,  false  senti- 
ment. The  egoist,  the  dogmatist,  the  dilet- 
tante, he  lashes  mercilessly,  not  once,  but  time 
and  time  again. 

He  does  this  in  a  style  that  is  a  constant 
marvel  of  successful  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that 
prose  style  of  his,  and  a  fearful.  It  has  made 
his  bitterest  enemies  and  some  of  his  stanch- 
est  friends.  It  is  a  pitfall  and  a  despair  to 
his  imitators,  a  source  of  unbounded  glee  to 
his  critics,  a  stumbling  block  to  all  lazy,  lan- 
guid, or  lackwit  readers.  It  has  been  not  in- 
aptly characterized  by  his  own  description 
of  Carlyle's  style : 

A  wind  in  the  orchard  style,  that  tumbled 
down  here  and  there  an  appreciable  fruit  with 
uncouth  bluster;  sentences  without  commence- 
ment running  to  abrupt  endings  and  smoke,  like 
waves  against  a  sea-wall,  learned  dictionary 
words  giving  a  hand  to  street  slang.  All  the 
pages  in  a  breeze,  the  whole  book  producing  a 
kind  of  electrical  agitation  in  the  mind  and 
the  joints. 

It  is  all  that  and  more.  It  is  an  aristo- 
cratic style  with  democratic  sympathies.  This 
st>'le  is  above  all  things  picturesque,  vivid, 
imaginative.  Mr.  Meredith  tears  old  phrases 
to  tatters  and  casts  his  thought  in  new  molds. 
His  hatred  of  the  commonplace  is  equaled 
only  by  his  intolerance  of  shams.  He  thinks 
over  his  words,  and  he  puts  new  life  into  Eng- 
lish prose.  He  must  have  the  largest  vocabu- 
lary possessed  by  any  living  Englishmen ;  yet 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  coin  new  words  when 
he  needs  them  for  a  new  use  or  some  subtle 
shade  of  meaning.  He  is  an  inveterate  phrase 
hunter,  but  an  eminently  successful  one.  He 
is  the  foremost  epigrammatist  who  ever  wrote 
in  English, — the  only  one,  really,  who  has 
constantly  cut  and  polished  his  gems  with 
that  lapidarian  care  emulated  of  the  great 
literary  craftsmen  of  France.  And  he  has 
been  singularly  happy,  for  the  most  part,  in 
escaping  the  snare  that  lurks  for  the  maker 
of  maxims, — the  uttering  of  half-truths  for 
whole  ones.  It  is  a  true  humility  that  saves 
him.  His  knowledge  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture is  as  vast  and  as  intimate  as  his  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  Of  Sir  Austin 
Fevcral,  the  great  aphorist  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, he  said : 


*'  Our  new  thoughts  have  thrilled  dead  bos- 
oms," he  wrote:  by  which  avowal  it  may  be 
seen  that  youth  had  manifestly  gone  from  him, 
since  he  had  ceased  to  be  jealous  of  the  an- 
cients. 

And  again  he  makes  Sir  Austin  say: 

"A  maker  of  Proverbs, — what  is  he  but  a 
narrow  mind  with  the  mouthpiece  of  a  nar- 
rower? .  .  .  Consider  the  sort  of  minds  in- 
fluenced by  set  sayings.  A  Proverb  is  the  half- 
way house  to  an  Idea,  I  conceive,  and  the  ma- 
jority rest  there  content :  can  the  keeper  of  such 
a  house  be  flattered  by  his  company  ?  " 

Some  of  Mr.  Meredith's  epigrams  are 
merely  clever,  brilliantly  clever  always,  oth- 
ers are  packed  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
As  a  small  sample,  however  inadequate,  of 
his  quality,  take  these  few  gleaned  at  random 
from  a  half  dozen  of  the  novels: 

Who  rises  from  prayer  a  better  man,  his 
prayer  is  answered. 

Which  is  the  coward  among  us?  He  who 
sneers  at  the  failings  of  humanity. 

A  mercurial  temperament  makes  quicksilver 
of  any  amount  of  cash. 

When  love  is  hurt  it  is  self-love  that  requires 
the  opiate. 

It  is  the  soul  which  does  things  in  life, — the 
rest  is  vapor. 

An  opinion  formed  by  a  woman  is  inflexible; 
the  fact  is  not  half  so  stubborn. 

Cynicism  is  intellectual  dandyism  without  the 
coxcomb's  feathers. 

To  have  the  sense  of  the  eternal  in  life  is  a 
short  flight  for  the  soul.  To  have  had  it  is  the 
soul's  vitality. 

Brains  will  beat  Grim  Death,  if  we  have 
enough  of  them. 

Otherwise  than  merely  on  his  aphorisms 
Mr.  Meredith  has  ever  been  a  fastidious 
worker,  filing  and  revising  time  and  again, 
going  over  his  volumes  with  emendatory  pen- 
cil even  after  years  of  publication.  His 
severest  critics  admit  that,  whatever  his 
faults,  he  is  a  great  artist,  possessed  of  both 
power  and  charm,  whose  work  is  always 
artistic. 

III. 

While  his  novels,  partly  because  of  the 
author's  peculiarities  of  style,  equally  be- 
cause he  demands  that  the  reader  shall  bring 
an  open  and  an  active  mind  to  his  reading 
( "  Ideas,"  he  says,  "  new-bom  and  naked 
original  ideas,  are  acceptable  at  no  time  to  the 
humanity  they  visit  to  help  to  uplift  it  from 
the  state  of  the  beast ")  long  remained  as 
"  caviare  to  the  general,"  Mr.  Meredith's 
poems  have  been  for  a  still  smaller  audience. 
This  fact  is  easily  explained.  In  a  material- 
istic age  the  lovers  of  poetry  form  an  almost 
infinitesimal  minority  in  the  great  republic 
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of  readers.  And  more  than  this:  while  Mr. 
Meredith's  verse  has  the  rugged  strength  of 
his  prose,  and  even  oftentimes  the  wit,  one 
is  tempted  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  it  lacks 
something  of  the  grace  of  that  wonderful 
prose.  For  the  most  part  he  is  the  seer  rather 
than  the  sensuous  poet.  He  is  a  dramatic 
prophet.  He  has  admitted  the  charge  of  a 
"  pitch  "  in  his  comedies  "  considerably  above 
our  common  human,"  justifying  it  by  his 
tenet  that  "  all  right  use  of  life  and  the  one 
secret  of  life  is  to  pave  the  ways  for  the  firmer 
footing  of  those  who  succeed  us."  This  is 
exemplified  in  his  poems  also.  He  is  a  philo- 
sophical poet:  philosopher  first,  poet  after- 
ward. But,  having  said  this,  one  must  has- 
ten to  add  that  he  is  a  poet, — ^he  has  inspira- 
tion and  his  inspiration  is  genuine.  The 
Divine  Fire  is  in  his  keeping. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  may 
be  gathered  that  according  to  Mr.  Meredith's 
idea  the  chief  function  of  poetry  is  to  teach, 
rather  than  to  give  pleasure.  The  poet's 
business  is  to  see  and  reveal.  Whether  the 
revelation  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  his 
contemporaries  need  not  much  concern  the 
poet.  According  as  the  revelation  is  true 
(faithful  to  the  vision)  and  complete,  will 
it  be  beautiful, — yea,  though  its  fierce  new 
beauty  blind  alien  eyes.  That  much  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  poetry  does  blind  alien  eyes  there 
is  no  denying.  Yet  we  must  take  his  earnest 
for  it  that  the  revealment  of  his  vision  is  as 
nearly  complete  as  his  powers  could  make  it. 
Concerning  his  style  in  prose  he  once  said: 
"  Thought  is  toug^,  and  dealing  with  thought 
produces  toughness.  Or  when  strong  emo- 
tion is  in  tide  against  the  active  mind,  there 
is  perforce  confusion."  That  remarkable 
sonnet,  "  The  Promise  in  Disturbance," 
which  stands  as  the  proem  to  the  volume  of 
his  collected  poetry,  contains  a  subtle  charac- 
terization of  his  work  in  verse.  He  bids  us, 
bewildered  by  the  jangled  music  of  the 
words. 

But  listen  in  the  thought;  so  may  there  come 
Conception  of  a  newly-added  chord, . 

Commanding  space  beyond  where  ear  has  home. 
In  labor  of  the  trouble  at  its  fount, 

Leads  Life  to  an  intelligible  Lord 
The  rebel  discords  up  the  sacred  mount. 

Yet  he  can  be  as  musical  as  the  most  melo- 
dious, and  as  simple,  when  so  minded.  Many 
of  his  lyrics  are  compacted  of  pure  melody, 
hauntingly  sweet;  and  among  longer  poems 
"  Love  in  the  Valley."  "  Melampus,"  "  Seed- 
Time,"  and  the  masterly  "  Hymn  to  Color," 
to  name  no  more,  are  filled  with  a  music  that 


is  not  too  new  to  be  intelligible  to  any  lover 
of  good  verse.  Simply  and  delightfully  mu- 
sical are  also  those  three  little  masterpieces 
of  genre-painting,  "  Joggling  Jerry,"  "  The 
Old  Chartist,"  and  "  Martin's  Puzzle,"  in 
which  Mr.  Meredith  has  dealt  whh  the  hum- 
blest rural  life  as  feelingly  as  any  English 
poet. 

This  poet's  best-loved  themes,  as  he  has 
indicated  repeatedly  by  the  titles  of  his  poetry- 
books,  are  Tragic  Life  and  the  Joy  of 
Earth — he  delves  into  the  primal  emotions 
of  the  human  heart;  and  he  knows  nature 
intimately  and  loves  her  deeply.  "  Modern 
Love,"  that  splendid  half-century  of  sixteen- 
lined  sonnets,  is  the  heart-breaking  tragedy  of 
a  mismated  husband  and  wife, 

**      .      .      .       two  rapid  falcons  in  a  snare, 
Condemned  to  do  the  flitting  of  the  bat," 

for  whom,  though  each  is  solaced  by  another, 
there  is  no  comfort. 

The  wrong  is  mixed.     In  tragic  life.  God  wot. 
No  villain  need  be.     Passions  spin  the  plot: 
We  are  betrayed  by  what  is  false  within. 

Like  his  own  good  physician  Melampus, 

With    love   exceeding   the    simple   love   of   the 
things 
That  glide  in  grasses  and   rubble  of  woody 
wreck, 

Mr.  Meredith,  loving  them  all,  walks  among 
nature's  creatures  "  as  a  scholar  who  reads 
a  book."  He  loves  the  open  meadow,  the 
enchanted  woods,  the  glow  of  dawn,  the 
"  dark  eye-lashed  twilight,"  the  sunlight,  the 
moonlight,  the  winter  stars,  the  "  day  of  the 
cloud  in  fleets,"  and  the  rain, — "  the  glad 
refresher  of  the  grain."  Nature's  every  mood 
is  known  to  him.  His  "  Lark  Ascending  " 
is  as  living  (and  as  tuneful)  a  bird  as  any 
in  English  lyric,  which  **  all  little  birds  that 
are  "  fill  "  with  their  sweet  jargoning  " : 

He  rises  and  begins  to  round, 
He  drops  the  silver  chain  of  seund. 
Of  many  links  without  a  break. 
In  chirrup,  whistle,  slur  and  shake, 
All  intervolved  and  spreading  wide. 
Like  water-dimples  down  a  tide 
Where  ripple  ripple  overcurls, 
And  eddy  into  edd^  whirls. 

The  starting  point  of  Mr.  Meredith's  na- 
ture creed  is  found  in  that  incisive  sonnet  of 
independence,  "  My  Theme  " : 

I  say  but  that  this  love  of  Earth  reveals 
A  soul  beside  our  own  to  quicken,  quell,  ^ 
Irradiate,  and  through  ruinous  floods  uplift 

It  culminates  in  the  teaching  of  "  Earth's 
Secret": 
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Not  solitarily  in  fields  we  find 

Earth's  secret  open,  though  one  page  is  there; 

Her  plainest,  such  as  children  spell,  and  share 

With  bird  and  beast ;  raised  letters  for  the  blind. 

Not  where  the  troubled  passions  toss  the  mind, 

In  turbid  cities,  can  the  key  be  bare. 

It  hangs  for  those  who  hither  thither  fare, 

Gose  interthreading  nature  with  our  kind. 

They,  hearing  History  speak,  of  what  men  were, 

And  have  become,  are  wise.    The  gain  is  great 

In  vision  and  solidity;  it  lives. 

Yet  at  a  thought  of  life  apart  from  her, 

Solidity  and  vision  lose  their  state. 

For  Earth,  that  gives  the  milk,  the  spirit  gives. 

This  is  the  teaching  that  recurs  again  and 
again  throughout  his  later  poems,  as  a  fun- 
damental theme  returns  in  a  great  musical 
composition.  Thus,  in  the  "  Ode  to  the 
Spirit  of  Earth  in  Autumn  " : 

She  can  lead  us,  only  she. 

Unto  God's  footstool,  whither  she  reaches. 

Behold  in  yon  stri]5ped  Autumn,  shivering  gray, 

Earth  knows  no  desolation, 

She  smells  regeneration 

In  the  moist  breath  of  decay. 

Autumn  is  the  seed-time.  "  Death  is  the 
word  of  a  bovine  day."  In  "  Outer  and 
Inner  **  he  sings: 

I  neighbor  the  invisible 

So  close  that  my  consent 
•  Is  only  asked  for  spirits  masked 

To  leap  from  trees  and  flowers. 
And  this  because  with  them  I  dwell 

In  thought,  while  calmly  bent 
To  read  the  lines  dear  Earth  designs 

Shall  speak  her  life  on  ours. 

Accept,  she  says;  it  is  not  hard- 

In  woods;  but  she  in  towns 
Repeats,  accept;  and  have  we  wept. 

And  have  we  quailed  with  fears. 
Or  shrunk  with  horrors,  sure  reward 

We  have  whom  knowledge  crowns; 
Who  see  in  mould  the  rose  unfold,  • 

The  soul  through  blood  and  tears. 

IV. 

Mr.  Meredith's  greatest  achievement  as  a 
literary  artist  is  his  successful  handling  of  the 
problems  of  sex,  the  treatment  of  love.  There 
is  the  mark  of  the  master.  Your  ordinary 
novelist  when  he  comes  to  the  presentment  of 
his  lovers,  their  actions,  bearing,  words, 
flounders  about  inextricably  in  a  slough  of 
despond;  he  fails  at  the  crucial  test.  Mr. 
Meredith's  marvelous  insight  enables  him  to 
meet  that  test  triumphantly.  He  knows  the 
hearts  of  his  women  as  well  as  those  of  his 
men.  His  love  scenes  are  among  the  best 
things  he  has  given  us;  indeed,  they  are 
among  the  best  things  in  all  literature. 

To  create  characters  that  live,  said  AI- 


phonse  Daudet,  that  is  the  business  of  the 
novelist,  rather  than  to  write  fine  prose.  It 
is  Mr.  Meredith's  distinction  to  have  done 
both.  The  teaching  of  his  novels  is  the  same 
as  that  of  his  poems:  The  life  of  the  spirit 
is  the  only  life.  Disregard  death.  "  Train- 
ing ourselves  to  live  in  the  Universal,  we 
rise  above  the  individual."  And  "  the  way 
to  spiritual  life  lies  in  the  complete  unfold- 
ing of  the  creature,  not  in  the  nipping  of  his 
passions.  An  outrage  to  nature  helps  to  ex- 
tinguish his  light."  His  own  life  has  been 
the  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  teaching.  He 
has  been  a  great  lover,  not  alone  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God,  but  of  his  fellow  men. 
Contemptuous  of  traditional  creeds  and  their 
belittling  tendencies,  he  has  worked  out  his 
own  salvation ;  and  he  has  shown  that  **  it  is 
possible  to  rise  above  the  temporal  and  per- 
sonal, however  dark  and  painful  it  may  be, 
and  to  live  wholly,  and  even  joyfully,  in  the 
Universal  and  Eternal." 

This  philosophical  novelist  and  poet  has 
been  as  great  a  preacher  as  Thomas  Carlyle 
or  Matthew  Arnold,  but  a  saner  mind  than 
either,  with  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  greater 
liberah'ty.  While  the  English  language  lasts 
the  best  of  his  work  will  live.  And  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  powerful  influence  toward 
directing  the  world's  advance, — a  force  that 
makes  for  righteousness.  His  work  is  not 
without  flaws;  there  are  faults  of  construc- 
tion, some  mistakes  that  are  apparent  to  any 
critical  tyro.  In  the  bulk  of  his  writing  the 
chief  fault  is  excess, — an  excess  of  persons, 
things,  scenes,  emotions,  thoughts  hardly  ger- 
mane to  the  matter  in  hand,  digressions, 
words ;  "  the  superflux  that  proceeds  from 
intensely  passionate  feeling  in  conception." 
And,  to  quote  Mr.  William  Winter  again, 
"  an  aflluence  of  fancy  is  more  grateful  than 
the  frigid  sense  of  want." 

Standing  to-day  with  the  snow^  of  eighty 
years  upon '  him,  yet  with  "  head  erect  and 
heart  still  young,"  and  reaffirming  his  con- 
viction gained  from  long  and  deep  experi- 
ence that  "  there  is  nothing  which  the  body 
suffers  which  the  soul  may  not  profit  by," 
George  Meredith,  the  Nestor  of  English 
writers,  may  not  unfittingly  be  characterized 
by  these  lines  from  the  poet  of  his  intellectual 
kinship : 

He  there  with  the  brand  flamboyant,  broad  o*er 

night's  forlorn  abyss, 
Crowned  by  prose  and  verse;  and  wielding,  with 

Wit's  bauble,  Learning's  rod    .     .    . 
Well?    Why,  he  at  least  believed  in  Soul,  was 

very  sure  of  God. 
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\X/'HAT  would  be  thought  of  a  railroad  employed  copying  letters  in  longhand  into 

company,   a  bank,   or  a  publishing-  huge  tomes  that  were  never  referred  to.    In 

house  which  should  permit  one  of  its  depart-  one  of  the  offices  where  the  system  of  book- 

ments  to  purchase  ink,  year  after  year,  at  the  keeping  recommended  by  the  commission  has 


rate  of  $3  per  dozen 
quarts,  while  an- 
other  depifrtment 
was  supplied  with 
precisely  the  same 
brand  of  writing- 
fluid  at  the  uniform 
price  of  $1.70  per 
dozen  quarts,  or  of 
a  large  corporation 
in  which  the  morn- 
ing's mail  regularly 
reached  the  desks  of 
the  persons  for 
whom*  it  was  des- 
tined not  earlier 
than  noon  of  the 
following  day  ?  Yet 
these  are  but  illus- 
trations of  practices 
and  methods  that 
until  quite  recently 
prevailed  in  gov- 
ernment offices  at 
Washington. 

It  was  the  "  Keep 
Commission,"  offi- 
cially known  as  the 
Committee  on  De- 
partmental Meth- 
ods, that  brought  to 
light  not  only  a 
number  of  startling 
facts,  such  as  the 
above  mentioned, 
but  revealed  at  the 

same  time  errors  and  irregularities  in  method 
which  demanded  immediate  correction  in  the 
interest  of  efficient  and  economical  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  indicated  reforms  have 
already  been  made,  but  others  must  await 
the  sanction  of  Congress. 

Abuses  that  grew  out  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem were  found  to  be  still  in  existence, — 
as  in  one  division  where  sixty-five  men  were 
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been  installed  a  sin- 
gle ledger  is  now 
made  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which 
400  were  formerly 
employed,  and  the 
one  is  no  larger  than 
any  of  those  which 
it  has  replaced.  In 
another  bureau,  to 
which  some  700 
offices  report,  the 
monthly  record  of 
each  has  been  re- 
duced from  about 
50,000  words  to 
eight  or  ten  lines, 
and  this  with  im- 
provement, rather 
than  impairment,  of 
the  service.  In 
many  instances  the 
committees  found 
two, — and  in  some 
cases  three  and 
four, — clerks  doing 
precisely  the  same 
work.  And  in  not 
a  few  cases  it  was 
work  that  it  has 
been  advisable  to 
dispense  with  alto- 
gether. 

The  needless 
duplication 
of  "  places "  was 
not  the  only  evil  uncovered  by  the  commis- 
sion. It  was  found  that  the  Government  had 
been  clinging  to  absurdly  antiquated  business 
practices  out  of  mere  bureaucratic  regard  for 
precedent.  In  offices  that  have  an  immense 
quantity  of  accounts  to  make  out  billing  ma- 
chines had  never  been  employed, — merely  be- 
cause such  labor-saving  devices  lacked  the 
sanction  of  precedent.    Such  anomalous  prac- 
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tices  as  that  followed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  paying  the  representatives 
of  dead  employees  for  vacation  leave  which 
the  deceased  did  not  happen  to  take  rest  upon 
defective  or  ill-judged  statutes  which  only 
Congress  itself  can  repair. 

The  investigation  which  has  uncovered 
these  conditions,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  taxpayers, 
has  actually  cost  the  Government  about 
$2CXX).  All  those  ♦  mployed  in  the  work  ren- 
dered their  services  without  compensation  and 
without  taking  time  from  their  regular  duties. 
This  fact,  in  itself,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  new  spirit  of  devotedness  that  has 
entered  our  civil  service  and  is  fast  pervading 
its  ranks. 

In  constituting  the  Committee  on  Depart- 
mental Methods,  somewhat  more  than  two 
years  ago.  President  Roosevelt  chose  five  of 
the  younger  officials  of  the  civil  service,  each 
one  of  whom  already  had  a  reputation  for 
administrative  ability  and  breadth  of  view. 
These  men  were  named:  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Keep,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General;  Hon.  Lawrence  O. 
Murray,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor;  Hon.  James  R.  Garfield,  at  that 
time  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  but 
since  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Hon.  GiflEord  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Early  last  year  Mr.  Keep,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  commission  had  given  the 
body  Its  name,  resigned  his  Treasury  posi- 
tion to  accept  a  New  York  Public  Service 
Commissionership. 

The  commission  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  ascertain  where  and  in  what  respects 
our  present  Government  methods  fall  short 
of  the  best  business  standards  of  to-day  and 
to  recommend  measures  of  reform. 

The  commission  carefully  selected  seventy 
employees  of  the  Government,  with  varied  ex- 
perience, and  formed  them  into  sub-commit- 
tees, which  were  used  as  probes  to  search  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery and  discover  the  actual  existing  con- 
ditions. The  committees  made  close  inquiry 
into  every  condition  and  every  phase  of  work 
connected  with  the  service,  and  the  resultant 
reports  and  recommendations  exhaustively 
cover  the  ground,  from  sanitation  of  offices 
to  making  of  Government  contracts. 

The  remedial  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission have  almost  all  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  and,  where  the  authority  of 
legislation  is  not  necessary,  they  have  been  put 
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(From    whom    the    **  Committee    on    Departmental 
Methods  "  derived  its  popular  designation.) 

into  effect  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so 
that  this  reform  movement  has  been  in  active 
operation  for  two  years  and  has  advanced  a 
long  way  toward  the  contemplated  consum- 
mation. When  the  desired  action  of  Congress 
has  been  secured  the  executive  branches  of 
our  Government  will  be  by  far  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  of  any  in  existence. 

A  brief  review  of  a  few  of  the  subjects 
treated  by  the  commission  will  afford  an  idea 
of  the  scope  and  direction  of  the  inquiry  and 
of  the  measure  of  improvement  likely  to  result 
from  it. 

PERSONNEL  AND  SALARIES  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

The  salaries  now  paid  in  the  departmental 
service  in  Washington  are  based  upon  a  classi- 
fication of  the  clerks  made  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  1853  and  1854,  which  graded  the 
entire  clerical  force  (except  the  departments 
of  State  and  Justice)  into  four  classes.  To- 
day there  are  individual  bureaus  that  have 
more  employees  than  the  entire  departmental 
service  had  in  1853,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  their  chiefs  are  incalculably  greater  than 
were  those  of  the  men  who  held  similar  posi- 
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tions  fifty  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  there  has 
never  been  any  attempt  to  reclassify  the  posi- 
tions, or  to  adjust  the  salaries  with  reference 
to  these  changed  conditions,  so  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  most  startling  anomalies  and 
inequities  exist.  Not  only  is  there  a  great 
diversity  of  compensation,  for  the  same  kind 
of  work,  but  persons  receiving  the  higher 
salaries  are  in  many  cases  rendering  the  sim- 
plest routine  service,  while  others  in  the  low- 
est grades  are  performing  duties  of  the  most 
exacting  character.  Throughout  the  entire 
service  the  relation  of  the  easier  position,  the 
more  difficult  position,  and  the  responsible 
supervisory  position  has  not  for  many  years 
been  adequately  distinguished  by  the  salary 
grades. 

The  lower  grades  of  clerical  employees  in 
the  Government  service  are  better  paid  than 
the  same  class  in  private  employment.  Never- 
theless, these  positions  have  been  the  hardest 
of  all  to  fill  with  competent  persons.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  1462  eligibles  were  offered 
positions  at  less  than  $900  a  year  in  the  de- 
partments at  Washington.  More  than  30 
per  cent,  declined,  with  the  serious  conse- 
quence that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  in 
their  stead  individuals  of  distinctly  inferior 
qualifications.  The  effect  of  this  condition  is 
far-reaching,  since  it  is  froni  the  lower  grades 
that  the.  service  is  built  up.     It  may  be  in- 
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ferred  that  the  young  man  of  parts,  who  is 
confident  of  his  ability  to  rise  in  the  world, 
cannot  be  tempted  by  the  higher  salary  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  prospects  of  promotion  decidedly  limited 
as  compared  with  those  offered  by  commercial 
corporations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  securing  properly  qualified  clerks  for 
positions  paying  from  $1000  to  $1500,  and 
the  great  number  of  resignations  from  these 
grades,  clearly  indicate  that  the  same  charac- 
ter of  service  commands  higher  compensation 
in  the  business  market.  As  to  the  super- 
visory, professional,  and  technical  positions, 
they  have  long  been  recognized  as  very,  much 
underpaid  in  our  departments. 

These  conditions  have  the  effect  of  attract- 
ing to  the  Government  service  two  distinct 
classes  of  men:  First,  those  who  have  little 
ambition  and  no  stomach  for  the  struggle  of 
the  strong,  and  who  find  in  a  Washington 
clerkship  a  peaceful  haven  and  a  modest  com- 
petence for  life.  Second,  men  actuated  by 
public  spirit,  hope  of  political  preferment,  or 
desire  to  do  big  things,  who  are  willing  to 
sink  monetary  considerations  for  the  sake  of 
exceptional  opportunities.  Illustrations  of 
this  class  are:  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Bacon;  Mr.  GiflFord  Pinchot,  of  the 
Forest  Service;  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Mr.  Frederick 
Newell,  of  the  Reclamation  Service.    In  such 
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Instances  we  find  men  of  the  highest  adminis- 
trative ability'  directing  interests  equivalent  to 
the  management  of  a  great  railroad,  on  sala- 
ries of  $4000  or  $5600  a  year. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission, 
which  will  require  Congressional  approval, 
contemplate  a  complete  reclassification  of  the 
service  and  a  corresponding  readjustment  of 
salaries.  The  proposed  system  aims  to  at- 
tract a  higher  grade  of  recruits,  by  doing  away 
with  the  $50  and  $60  a  month  clerks  and 
making  the  salar>'  for  the  lowest  grade  $900 
a  year.  Frequent  promotion  is  provided  for, 
favoritism  is  guarded  against,  and  the  ulti- 
mate prospect  is  improved  by  a  suggested 
long-service  pension  and  life  insurance.  In 
the  upper  grades  the  salaries  are  placed 
sufficiently  high  to  develop  and  retain  the 
best  executive  and  expert  service. 

The  commission  estimates  that  these  in- 
creases in  remuneration  will  entail  no  more 
than  10  per  cent,  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  salaries,  which  would  represent  an 
amount  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  sum 
that  will  be  saved  as  a  result  of  the  economies 
already  effected  by  the  investigation,  and 
would  be  further  justified  by  the  higher  class 
of  entrants  to  the  Government  service  and 
the  enhanced  standard  of  efficiency  that  will 
be  maintained  in  every  grade. 

INTRODUCING    UP-TO-DATE   COMMERCIAL 
METHODS. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  lat- 
ter-day commercial  accounting  is  the  analyt- 
ical form  of  bookkeeping,  which  is  styled 
"  cost-keeping."  Manufacturing  establish- 
ments employ  it  to  ascertain  in  detail  the  cost 
of  articles  produced;  railroads  use  it  in  the 
analyses  of  their  operating  expenses,  and  in- 
surance companies  depend  upon  it  for  statis- 
tics of  the  general  costs  of  management  and 
agency  operation.  States  and  municipalities 
are  adopting  the  system  with  marked  effect, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  of  no  less  assistance 
in  government  work  than  in  commercial  busi- 
ness. It  will  make  comparison  possible  be- 
tween the  operations  of  establishments  do- 
ing the  same  class  of  manufacturing,  such  as 
mints,  arsenals,  and  navy  yards.  It  will  en- 
able the  head  of  a  department  or  bureau  to 
determine  where  economies  may  be  effected 
by  introducing  new  arrangements  in  organ- 
ization, or  new  methods  in  practice,  to  esti- 
mate more  intelligently  on  the  probable  cost 
of  future  operations,  to  make  contracts  with 
closer  calculation,  to  fix  selling  prices  on 
products  transferred  to  other  branches  of  the 
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Government,  or  sold  to  foreign  governments, 
or  to  private  concerns. 

Cost-keeping,  heretofore  practiced  in  only 
two  or  three  recently-organized  government 
bureaus,  will  in  future  be  employed  wherever 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  it,  and  the  re- 
sultant advantages  in  mere  dollars  and  cents 
must  amount  to  millions  every  year. 

In  the  matter  of  accounting,  the  commis- 
sion found  even  the  Treasury  deplorably  be- 
hind the  times.  This  was  one  of  the  first  sub- 
jects investigated,  and  reforms  have  been  in 
force  long  enough  to  show  the  most  markedly 
beneficial  effects.  As  examples:  The  Treas- 
ury, w^hich  formerly  only  balanced  its  books 
once  a  year,  at  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble,  now  has  a  double-entry 
system  of  bookkeeping  in  force  which  enables 
it  to  strike  a  true  balance  at  the  close  of  each 
day's  work.  The  account  of  the  disbursing 
officer  at  New  York,  which  used  to  take  six 
months  to  make  out,  is  now  completed  in  two 
weeks.  In  a  certain  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, where  large  and  numerous  financial 
transactions  are  carried  on,  the  officials,  who 
were  accustomed  to  take  ninety  days  to  ren- 
der an  account,  are  now  ready  to  do  so  daily. 
If  a  disbursing  officer  makes  his  last  payment, 
for  instance,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
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can  give  a  complete  account  of  his  affairs  at 
noon  of  the  same  day.  The  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  been  in  the  habit, — and 
necessarily  so  under  the  old  system,— of  set- 
tling disbursing  officers'  accounts  largely  on 
faith,  now  has  all  the  checlcs  and  vouchers 
before  him  with  which  to  verify  them. 

These  improvements,  be  it  understood, 
have  not  been  achieved  by  any  increase  of  the 
machinery.  They  are  simply  the  results  of 
better  system,  attained  with  less  labor  than 
was  expended  on  the  antiquated  and  cumber- 
some methods  which  have  been  abolished. 

NEEDED  REFORMS  IN  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
SUPPLIES. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  in  an 
institution  purchasing  supplies  in  such  enor- 
mous quantities  as  does  our  Government  the 
patent  opportunities  for  economy  and  stand- 
ardization would  be  embraced.  Such  has 
not,  howTver,  been  the  case.  Each  depart- 
ment,— and,  in  cases,  a  separate  bureau  or  di- 
vision,— advertises  independently  for  what  it 
needs,  and  contracts  at  a  price  without  knowl- 
edge or  .regard  for  what  the  same  goods  are 
costing  other  branches  of  the  Government  or 
private  corporations.  A  certain  mucilage 
costs  one  department  $1.84  per  dozen  quarts 
and  another  $3  per  dozen  quarts.  The  prices 
of  the  same  make  of  pencils  range  from  $2.27 
per  gross  to  $3.36  per  gross.  The  cost  of  ice 
varies  from  13  to  30  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  no  two  departments  contract  for  coal  at 
the  same  figures.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  articles  of  small  unit  value  are  consumed 
in  quantities  that  represent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  the  aggregate  bills  of 
the  Government  for  such  ordinary  supplies 
run  into  the  millions  yearly. 

No  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to 
standardize  supplies,  so  that  133  varieties  of 
pencils,- 28  kinds  of  ink,  263  diflEerent  styles 
of  pen-points,  and  all  sorts  of  typewriter 
ribbon,  are  used  in  the  various  government 
offices.  Hardly  any  check  is  placed  upon 
waste  or  peculation.  It  would  seem  that 
every  employee  of  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington, from  cabinet  minister  to  colored  mes- 
senger, uses  twenty-three  pencils  each  month, 
or,  say,  a  total  of  7,000,000  pencils  a  year,  at 
a  cost  of  $150,000. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  betterment  of 
these  conditions  was  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  but  it  was  blocked  in  the 
Senate.  However,  in  case  the  opposition  to 
the  measure  continues  in  the  present  Con- 
♦he  Keep  Commission  has  devised  a 
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plan  which  will  make  for  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  An  intcr- 
department  committee  is  suggested  which 
shall  insure  uniformity  in  prices  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
shall  establish  standards  of  quality  and  test 
goods  furnished  under  contract. 

RESULTS    IN    EFFICIENCY    AND    ECONOMY. 

There  are  many  phases  of  the  commission's 
work,  and  highly  important  ones,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  notice  in  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle. The  changes  effected  and  suggested 
seem  to  be  in  almost  every  case  adequate  and 
practicable.  They  must  result  in  vast  im- 
provement of  service  and  enormous  economy 
of  administration.  These  are  more  than  ever 
important  considerations  in  this  day,  when 
modern  civilization  demands  of  Government 
an  ever  increasing  service  and  the  exercise  of 
entirely  new  functions. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  amount  of  saving  in 
money,  or  of  the  degree  of  improvement  in 
service  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  labors  of  the  Keep  Commission,  but  a 
few  concrete  illustrations  will  afford  the 
basis  for  a  general  idea  on  both  points.  Care- 
ful inquiry  among  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  divi- 
sions elicited  the  assurance  that  in  a  great 
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majority  of  cases  they  anticipate  at  least 
doubled  efficiency,  and  economies  averaging 
30  per  cent,  of  former  expenditures. 

The  Interior  Department  has  almost  com- 
pleted a  thorough  reorganization.  There 
were  formerly  a  number  of  divisions  through 
which  all  correspondence  and  matters  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  passed  and  were 
prepared  for  his  action.  The  system  involved 
serious  delays  and  a  great  amount  of  unnec- 
essary labor.  There  were  other  divisions, — 
one  to  furnish  documents,  another  stationery, 
a  third  furniture,  and  so  on, — ^which  have  all 
been  consolidated,  with  important  saving  in 
work  and  expense.  In  the  Land  Office  the 
increase  in  efficiency  is  incalculable, — certain- 
ly several  hundred  per  cent., — and  the  saving 
in  administration  will  be  $5(X),ooo  a  year. 
The  estimate  for  the  Secretary's  office  proper 
is  $40,000  less  than  last  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  business  to  be  done  is  greater.  The 
work  of  the  department  is  performed  in  less 
than  half  the  time  it  used  to  consume,  and 
the  task  of  improvement  is  still  in  progress. 

Public  printing  offers  a  good  illustration 
of  decrease  in  expenditures  accompanied  by 
improved  service.  A  member  of  the  cabinet 
once  said  to  the  writer:  "  If  an  official  wants 
to  effectually  hide  something  from  the  pub- 
lic he  cannot  do  better  than  put  it  in  his  an- 
nual report.    No  one  will  ever  see  it."    This 


jest  is  almost  a  literal  truth.  The  reports 
have  been  cumbersome  and  repellent.  They 
contained  repetitions  of  the  same  matter, 
scientific  treatises,  general  discussions,  philo- 
sophical reflections,  biographies  and  eulogies, 
and,  in  short,  irrelevant  and  redundant  mat- 
ter of  all  kinds,  and  illustrations  that  had  no 
excuse  for  their  presence.  In  compliance 
with  an  executive  order,  the  current  reports 
have  been  restricted  to  pertinent  subjects  and 
are  free  from  the  objectionable  features. 
They  are,  in  consequence,  much  more  useful, 
and  have  cost  $200,000  less  than  usual. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  utterly  useless 
printed  material  for  which  no  demand  ex- 
isted has  been  issued  by  the  Government 
yearly.  In  the  past  ten  years  800,000  dupli- 
cate volumes  have  been  returned  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  and  he  has,  for  lack 
of  storage  facilities,  declined  the  return  of 
several  hundred  thousand  more.  And  these 
figures  relate  solely  to  duplication  in  distri- 
bution to  libraries  and  take  no  account  of 
similar  waste  in  the  distribution  to  individ- 
uals. How  great  that  has  been  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  experience  gained  in  the  issue 
of  two  recent  publications  where  the  usual 
method  was  departed  from.  By  taking  care 
to  prevent  more  than  one  copy  going  to  the 
same  individual  a  saving  of  85,000  volumes 
was  effected  in  these  cases  alone. 
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T^HE  importance  of  diagnosing  the  diseases 
with  which  American  municipalities  are 
sore  afflicted  is  illustrated  by  the  variety  of 
remedies  encountered  in  one  day  while  visit- 
ing Boston.  A  college  professor  wanted  each 
dty  divided  into  small  districts  for  compul- 
sory public  discussion  of  city  affairs.  A  uni- 
versity president  urged  government  by  a  com- 
mission of  "  best,  intelligent  men,"  in  num- 
bers small  enough  that  the  blame  for  mis- 
govemment  could  be  definitely  located.  The 
private  secretary  of  an  eminent  man  wanted 
intelligent  men  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
chief,  who  had  been  "  talking  every  two 
weeks  on  the  need  for  better  men."  An  ac- 
countant of  national  repute  demanded  classi- 
fied accounts.  Restriction  of  immigration, 
disfranchisement  of  the  ignorant  and  of  the 


unpropertied,  enfranchisement  of  women,  in- 
itiative, referendum,  primary-election  law, 
lectures  to  the  forejgn-born  on  American  his- 
tory,—each  in  turn  is  offered  as  a  panacea 
for  misgovernment  in  American  cities. 

The  prevailing  view  among  Boston  edi- 
tors, and  one  that  has  been  reiterated  by  edi- 
tors in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  etc.,  was 
effectively  stated  by  Mayor  Hibbard,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  took  office  on  January  i : 

T.  too.  am  at  present  condu  ^^^au  of 

municipal    research.      Previoi  Jme  of 

leaving     my     former    posit  ir  becoming 

mayor,  I  joined  an  organ i?:  Arhere  it  was 

necessary  that  I  should  s/  ,  my  occupation. 
I  said :  "  Between  hay  ana  grass."  Now  it's 
prass.  for  the  one  thing  I  have  found  out  after 
ten  days  of  study  is  that  I  know  less  now  about 
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municipal  administration  in  Boston  than  when 
I  began.  As  to  the  problem  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration, there  is  one  sentence  in  the  state- 
ment recently  made  by  Comptroller  Metz  of 
New  York  that  appeals  to  me  strongly.  It  is 
that  in  which  he  says :  "  The  problem  of  this 
office  to-day  is  not  one  of  discovering  an  irregu- 
larity here  and  there,  but  rather  of  reorganizing 
from  start  to  finish  this  city's  business  methods 
so  that  irregularities  that  are  invited  to-day 
cannot  occur  next  year."  Now  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  it  is 
in  that  spirit  that  I  welcome  the  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  New  York. 

THINGS  IMPORTANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  A  CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 

By  "  business  methods,"  Comptroller  Metz 
and  Mayor  Hibbard  refer  to  methods  that 
make  it  easy  to  exercise  intelligent  judg- 
ment. Intelligent  judgment  about  business 
is  rarely  exercised  except  where  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  the  facts  as  to  business  results.  In- 
telligent judgment  with  regard  to  municipal 
officials  and  municipal  government  will  never 
be  possible  until  it  is  made  easy  for  all  who 
may  be  benefited  or  injured  by  government 
to  learn  the  essential  facts  as  to  government 
acts  and  community  needs.  In  business  the 
essential  thing  is  not  the  name,  the  pedigree, 
the  complexion  or  respectability  of  the  man- 
ager, but  the  specific  things  that  the  manager 


does.  So  in  government  the  indispensable 
facts  are  not  the  political  relation,  the  erudi- 
tion, or  personal  characteristics  of  the  official, 
but  the  specific  things  that  he  gets  done,  the 
specific  things  that  he  leaves  undone  or  does 
wrong,  the  specific  defects  of  government  that 
injure  the  governed,  causing  unnecessary  sick- 
ness, wretchedness,  waste,  arrested  develop- 
ment of  child  life  and  of  community  life. 

THE  APPLICATION. 

For  business,  methods  have  been  devised 
that  make  it  easy  to  record  acts  as  they  occur, 
to  classify  them  where  they  belong  and  to  re- 
port them  regularly  to  managers  and  stock- 
holders. The  application  of  business  meth- 
ods to  government  means  ( i )  the  preparation 
of  documents  which  may  be  used  as  evidence 
for  locating  the  responsibility  for  each  trans- 
action, (2)  the  current  filing  and  recording 
of  this  evidence  in  such  manner  that  it  may 
not  be  lost,  (3)  the  calling  each  act  by  its 
right  name,  (4)  the  placing  facts  of  a  kind 
together  in  records  of  account  that  they  may 
be  interpreted,  and  (5)  the  reporting  side 
by  side  what  work  is  done  and  the  cost  of  that 
work  promptly  and  regularly  to  responsible 
officials,  to  electors,  and  to  other  parties  in 
interest. 

It  is  easier  for  the  same  methods  to  suc- 
ceed in  business  than  in  government,  because 
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the  parties  in  interest  are  relatively  few  in 
most  business  enterprises.  Where  interested 
parties  are  numerous  business  enterprise  has 
shown  the  same  defects  as  government  enter- 
prise; inside  information  has  brought  inside 
influence  and  inside  profits.  Witness  specific 
insurance  and  transportation  evils  familiar  to 
the  public  mind.  The  protection  of  inter- 
ested parties  at  a  distance  from  the  acting 
representative  has  developed  in  business  the 
compulsory  outside  audit  and  the  supervision 
now  more  or  less  efficiently  exercised  by  State 
governments.  The  protection  of  the  taxpayer 
at  a  distance  from  the  acting  municipal  offi- 
cials requires  efficient  outside  supervision  and 
special  knowledge  such  as  can  be  exercised 
by  volunteer  bodies  which,  like  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  can  co-operate  with  city 
officials  to  insure  the  recording,  reporting, 
publishing,  and  interpreting  of  official  acts 
and  community  needs  so  that  the  average  tax- 
payer can  easily  exercise  intelligent  judgment 
as  to  government. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Organized  in  1906,  incorporated  in  May, 
1907,  as  an  independent  scientific  body,  this 
organization  has  published  unsensational,  un- 
prejudiced statements  of  fact  showing  the  re- 
sults of  the  following  studies :  ( i )  The  city 
of  New  York,  the  street-railway  companies 
and  $1,500,000  of  unpaid  bills;  (2)  some 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  street 
cleaning  that  make  inefficiency  and  dirty 
streets  inevitable;  ( \)  improved  property 
leased  bj^  the  city  of  New  York  contrary  to 
public  health  and  morals;  (4)  how  Manhat- 
tan is  governed;  (5)  making  a  municipjJ 
budget ;  ( 6 )  a  department  of  municipal  audit 
and  exammation;  (7)  follow-up  studies  fn 
all  fields  after  first  examination  and  report; 
(8)  for  the  report  of  the  Charter  Revision 
Commission  to  (jovcrn^r  Hughes,  the  bureau 
charted  the  functions  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  New  York  City,  showing  what  each 
department  is  expected  to  do  and  through 
what  madiiner>^  and  employees  it  noWj  at- 
tempts to  do  It.  the  organization  of  twenty 
•  departments  bcinf^  shi>\v^n  in  diagrams;  (9) 
incidental  to  the  study  of  Manhattan  Bor- 
ough and  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts* 
office,  the  Borough  President  of  Manhattan 
was  removed  by  Governor  Hughes  on  charges 
of  gross  incompjetencf .  and  the  senior  Com- 
missioner of  Accovints  resigned  before  the 
hearing  of  charges  that  he  had  employed 
men  on  die  city  pajrroll  on  private  work  dur- 
ing business  hours.     In  an  attempt  to  save 
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his  own  prestige,  the  Borough  President  of 
Manhattan  removed  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Offices,  and  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  and  appointed 
efficient  men  in  their  stead,  and  permitted 
them  to  substitute  in  many  departments  effi- 
cient for  inefficient  methods  and  economy  for 
waste. 

REORGANIZING  A  CITY's  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 

As  results  of  this  citizen  co-operation  on  the 
basis  of  facts  the  government  of  New  York 
City  is  committed  by  resolution :  ( i )  To  uni- 
form accounts  that  will  tell  for  what  acts 
money  is  spent, — installed  in  five  major  de- 
partments January  I,  1908;  (2)  to  service 
records  that  will  tell  what  acts  are  actually 
committed  by  employees  and  the  results  of 
those  acts,  die  departments  of  health  and 
street  cleaning  furnishing  examples;  (3)  to 
annual  budgets  that  will  tell  for  what  acts 
departments  request  funds,  estimates  being 
based  upon  actual  cost  of  these  same  acts  the 
preceding  year, — eight  departments  having 
adopted  the  standard  for  1908;  (4)  to  a  re- 
organization of  its  inspection  and  audit  serv- 
ice, so  that  the  veracity  of  statements  from 
departments  about  acts,  costs,  and  results  can 
be  proved, — notable  results  having  already 
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CHART   NO.    I. 

(The  Inco-ordlnated  collection  of  functions  of  which  Comptroller  Metz  has  said,  "  There  can  be  no  per- 
manent improvement  in  controlling  this  city's   flnances  without  reorganizing  this  department.") 


been  achieved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Ac- 
counts* office,  now  in  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion; (5)  to  quarterly  or  annual  reports  to 
the  public  that  will  make  intelligence  easy 
and  ignorance  impossible  except  to  those  who 
refuse  to  read, — the  best  illustration  being 
found  in  the  department  of  health;  (6)  final- 
ly, which  is  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  department  of 
finance,  which  shall,  to  quote  Comptroller 
Metz,  "  simplify  the  present  cumbersome 
methods  of  transacting  the  business  of  this 
department;  provide  a  system  of  revenue  ac- 
counting for  every  branch  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment where  collections  are  made,  so  that 
all  revenues  accrued  may  be  collected ;  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  this  office  may  exercise 
constant  supervision  over  the  accounts  of  the 
city  departments  as  required  by  law,  and  for 
which  work  it  has  at  present  no  organization 
whatsoever;  insure  the  city  against  the  un- 
necessary disbursement  of  funds  by  installing 
a  modern  and  careful  system  of  audit  of  all 
claims." 

According  to  the  Comptroller,  the  aim  of 
this  program  is  not  to  gather  statistics,  not 
"->  make  up  beautiful  balance  sheets  that  lay- 


men cannot  understand,  but  "  to  insure  such 
current  records  that  not  only  the  Comptroller 
can  secure  information  without  weeks  of  in- 
vestigation, but  that  citizens  asking  intelli- 
gent questions  may  be  readily  answered." 

The  method  by  which  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  and  the  staff  of  the 
Comptroller's  office  have  been  co-operating 
for  the  past  year  is  illustrated  by  the  two  ac- 
companying charts,  one  showing  how  the  de- 
partment of  finance  is  now  organized  to  ex- 
ercise its  present  charter  powers  over  admin- 
istrative departments,  the  second  embodying 
the  bureau's  suggestions  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  department  of  finance  necessary 
to  the  efficient  exercise  of  its  present  charter 
powers.  The  second  chart  was  not  devised 
until  experience  showed  that  the  department 
of  finance  as  at  present  organized  has  neither 
mechanism  nor  men  for  installing  and  super- 
vising the  recently  adopted  uniform  system 
of  accounts  for  all  city  departments.  It  was 
obvious  to  the  Comptroller  that  a  system 
could  not  be  installed  and  efficiently  oper- 
ated in  hospitals  and  police  and  water  depart- 
ments simply  by  sending  pieces  of  paper  and 
accounting  forms  to  the  chief  clerks.    For  the 
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CHART  NO.  2. 

(A    plan    for    locating   responsibility    within    the   department    and    for    showing    currently 
disbursements  and  receipts  are  controlled  in  the  public  interest) 


whether 


G>mptroller  to  give  a  new  system  of  accounts 
to  the  water  department  without  instructing 
the  latter's  bookkeepers  how  to  use  it,  and 
without  seeing  to  it  that  the  bookkeepers  fol- 
low instructions,  would  be  just  as  ineffective 
as  the  prescription  of  the  school  physician 
who  found  a  child  brushing  its  teeth  with  the 
new  tooth-brush  soaked  in  rhubarb,  both  of 
which  he  had  told  the  mother  to  buy.  There- 
fore, the  G)mptroller  asked  the  bureau  to 
make  a  study  of  the  finance  department,  with 
a  view  to  suggesting  a  mechanism  and  method 
suitable  for  installing  and  supervising  depart- 
mental accounts. 

WHERE  THE  OLD  ORGANIZATION   FAILED. 

The  detailed  study  made  by  the  bureau 
confirms  the  statement  of  the  Comptroller, 
that  **  the  present  department  of  finance,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  predecessors,  has  always 
been  disorganized."  From  the  first  chart  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  lines  lead  directly  to  the 
Comptroller.  In  the  second  chart  no  line 
leads  directly  to  the  Comptroller  except  that 
from  his  first  deputy,  who  in  turn  exercises 
supervision  through  bureau  heads  responsible 
to  him  for  sifting  the  significant  from  the  in- 
significant among  the  multitude  of  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Comptroller's  office.  The  first 
diart  holds  the  Comptroller  responsible  for  a 
multitude  of  office  details.  The  second  chart 
relieves  him  of  all  details,  thus  conserving  his 


time  and  energies  for  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion on  subjects  that  have  already  received  the 
best  attention  of  which  his  subordinates  are 
capable.  The  first  chart  shows  fifteen  or  more 
subordinates  each  supreme  within  his  own 
square,  because  .he  alone  understands  how  to 
read  the  meaning  of  the  records  in  his  charge. 
The  second  chart  shows  clearly  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  division  heads,  and  indi- 
cates, furthermore,  that  each  one  is  to  render 
an  account  to  his  superior  officer,  who  shall 
receive  currently  the  story  told  by  his  sub- 
ordinates' records.  Please  to  note  that  under 
the  plan  now  being  worked  out  things  of  a 
kind  are  to  be  carefully  kept  together,  and 
things  that  are  unlike  are  to  be  carefully 
separated  from  each  other.  For  example,  the ' 
contracting  and  rate-making  powers,  the  col- 
lecting and  disbursing  powers,  are  separately 
grouped. 

PRINCIPLE  APPLICABLE  TO  OTHER  CITIES. 

The  confusion  represented  by  chart  num- 
ber I  is  not  peculiar  to  New  York  City.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  principle  underlying  the 
reorganization  chart  is  generally  applicable. 
Whether  the  city  is  large  or  small,  and  what- 
ever the  department  to  be  managed,  there 
should  be  documentary  evidence  of  work  done 
and  of  money  spent,  so  that  every  city  official 
is  protected  against  misrepresentation  by  in- 
siders or  outsiders,  by  subordinates  or  supe- 
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riors,  and  that  the  public  can  definitely  locate 
responsibility  for  waste,  inefficiency  or  cor- 
ruption. For  illustration,  let  us  choose  what 
is  probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
chart,  viz.:  (the  lower  right  hand  division) 
"  Auditor  of  Receipts,"  which  it  is  noticed 
does  not  appear  in  the  present  organization. 
The  city  of  New  York  issues  permits  and 
licenses,  rents  markets,  buys  and  sells  prop- 
erty, sells  water  and  collects  fines  and  taxes. 
Receipts  from  these  and  other  sources  aggre- 
gate over  $ioo,ooo,cxx)  annually.  John 
Smith  may  pay  $50  for  a  license.  This  fact 
is  clearly  written  on  his  receipt.  If  by  acci- 
dent or  by  design  the  stub  reads  $5  for  that 
license,  die  discrepancy  can  now  be  discov- 
ered only  by  having  a  man  stand  over  the 
writer  of  the  receipt.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  spent  in  making  sure  that 
the  $5  marked  on  the  receipt  stub  is  copied 
as  $5  in  the  cash  book,  in  register  and 
ledger. 

THE    USE  OF   GRADUATED   RECEIPTS,    ETC. 

The  reorganization  is  intended  to  provide 
that  a  stub  cannot  differ  from  a  receipt  with- 
out detection.  For  fixed  fees  and  licenses, 
the  accuracy  of  records  and  the  fidelity  of  em- 
ployees will  be  tested  by  charging  a  clerk  or 
bureau  for  the  number  of  receipt  blanks  at 
their  recorded  value;  where  the  amount  due 
cannot  be  determined  in  advance,  graduated 
receipts  will  be  used  as  in  post-offices;  for 
water  rates,  taxes,  etc.,  duplicate  bills  will 
be  sent  to  the  auditor  of  receipts  by  the  water 
department;  for  leases,  bills  will  be  sent  out 
by  the  auditor  of  receipts.  In  other  words, 
to  check  up  the  amounts  received  by  various 
city  departments,  the  auditor  of  receipts  will 
have  documentary  evidence  of  amounts  due 
in  his  own  office,  in  the  form  of  graduated 
receipt,  serially  numbered  stubs  having  a  fixed 
value,  duplicate  tax  list,  water  register  list, 
or  record  of  lease  values,  etc. 

By  setting  side  by  side  the  amount  of  taxes 
assessed  and  the  amount  in  arrears  reported 
by  the  deputy  exercising  fiscal  functions  (at 
the  left  of  the  chart)  with  the  amount  re- 


ported as  received  by  the  auditor  of  receipts, 
the  general  auditor,  the  finance  deputy, 
Comptroller,  and  general  public  can  learn 
where  money  due  has  not  been  paid,  and 
what  amounts  of  money  are  being  withheld 
from  the  city  that  should  be  in  hand  to  pre- 
vent the  need  for  borrowing  money  at  high 
interest  rates. 

EXPENDITURES    MUST    SHOW    RESULTS. 

The  reader  interested  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  his  own  city  may  be  helped  by  ask- 
ing his  city  Comptroller  or  mayor  which  of 
these  two  charts  most  nearly  represents  the 
business  methods  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  or  auditor.  A  very  important 
question  is  whether  or  not  this  central  clear- 
ing house  for  information  as  to  cost,  has  a  de- 
partment such  as  "Chief  Statistician"  in  chart 
2  for  obtaining  facts  as  to  work  done,  or 
whether  there  are  expert  accountants  with 
authority  to  insist  upon  records  and  accounts 
in  the  various  departments  that  will  make 
the  truth  legible  when  reported  to  the  fiscal 
center.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
is  interested  in  methods  only  because  proper 
methods  are  indispensable  to  learning  results. 
Whether  within  a  city,  a  board  of  educa- 
tion or  a  fire  department,  the  place  to  look 
for  intelligence  is  the  place  where  money  is 
spent.  If  those  who  disburse  public  funds 
acquire  the  habit  of  measuring  costs  by  re- 
sults before  claims  are  authorized  and  before 
money  is  paid,  efficiency  and  honesty  will  be 
made  easier  than  inefficiency  and  dishonesty. 
If  private  citizens  desiring  to  promote  self- 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed 
will  begin  municipal  reform  by  working  for 
organization  and  methods  that  disclose  ineffi- 
ciency and  efficiency  alike,  they  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  ready  city  officials  are  to 
co-operate.  If  private  philanthropy  will 
spend  upon  municipal  research  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  amounts  now  generously  given 
to  alleviate  the  physical  and  social  evils  of 
misgovernment,  "  America's  conspicuous  fail- 
ure,— municipal  government," — ^will  become 
America's  conspicuous  success. 


COAL    MINERS    TRANSPORTING    A    PATIENT  ON    THE   BACK   OF   A    MULE. 

WHY    NOT    A**  RED    CROSS''    FOR    THE   ARMY 

OF  INDUSTRY  ? 

BY  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE. 


*  *  \X7  HAT  are  you  doing  for  him  ?  "  asked 
the  hoisting  engineer  of  a  neigh- 
boring colliery,  as  he  peeped  in  through  the 
door  of  the  dimly  lighted  shed  at  an  ap- 
parently lifeless  form  with  a  blanket  careless- 
ly pulled  over  it. 

"  Sending  for  the  undertaker,"  was  the 
nonchalant  response  of  the  group  of  men  out- 
side. 

"  What  was  the  matter, — gas?  " 

"  Sure."  ^ 

"  Couldn't  you  revive  him  ?  " 

"  Didn't  try.  What's  the  use?  He's  done 
for." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  fine  bunch.  Don't  you 
know  anything  about  it  at  all?  No?  It's 
none  of  my  business,  I  suppose,  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  our  company  had  a  lecture  on  first 
aid  to  the  injured.  I've  pretty  nearly  for- 
gotten just  what  you  do  for  a  man  knocked 
out  by  gas,  but,^-oh,  yes,  it's  just  the  same 
as  you  do  in  case  of  drowning.  Now,  here, 
a  couple  of  you  men  look  alive  and  work  his 
arms, — so.  Don't  stop  till  I  tell  you.  The 
doctor  said  never  to  stop  if  you  kept  at  it  for 
X^o  or  three  hours.  Gently  now  and  steady. 
That's  it." 

This     little    incident    happened     several 


months  ago  in  a  mining  town  of  the  soft- 
coal  region.  To-day  one  miner  is  at  work 
in  Pennsylvania  instead  of  having  been  added 
as  another  unit  to  the  already  large  figure 
of  asphyxiations  in  the  State  Department  of 
Mines  report.  One  couldn't  ask  for  a  better 
example  of  what  first  aid  to  injured  miners 
is  doing. 

Of  course  the  State  law  requires  that  at 
the  bottom  of  each  shaft  there  shall  be  an 
emergency  Hospital,  and  indeed  there  is,  but 
it  has  usually  been  found  to  be  of  compara- 
tively little  use.  At  least  that  is  what  Mr. 
W.  J.  Richards,  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  found, 
and  he  has  known  the  coal  regions  most  of 
his  life.  There  must  first  of  all  be  some- 
body who  knows  how  to  use  it.  An  idea  came 
to  him  that  in  each  one  of  the  fifty  or  more 
collieries  of  the  company  there  ought  to  be  a 
*'  first-aid  "  corps.  So  he  had  the  company 
doctor  go  to  each  one  of  them  in  turn  and 
call  for  volunteers.  At  each  colliery  a  dirty, 
grimy  crowd  of  willing  men  stepped  forth, 
eager  to  enlist  in  the  service,  and  out  of  the 
men  themselves, — or,  rather,  out  of  the  boys 
who  work  at  driving  the  mules  or  opening 
doors, — the  doctor  organized  350  into  squads. 
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that  case  you  spoke 
of.  The  accident  hap- 
"pened  just  as  we  were 
starting  to  come  here, 
and  so  the  squad  came 
on  the  train  with  him.' 

"  The  ambulance  sur- 
geon had  said  the  ankle 
was  dressed  by  a  doc- 
tor!" 

They  are  now  begin- 
ning to  measure  the 
value  of  first  aid  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  also.  It 
was  recently  announced 
that  as  a  result  of  it 
there  would  in  the  fu- 
ture be  a  15-per  cent, 
increase  in  the  benefits 
which  injured  miners 
would  receive  from  the 
miners*  benefit  fund. 
In  other  words,  prompt 
treatment  has  made  re- 
covery so  much  more 
.rapid  and  certain  that 
during  the  last  year  the 
men  lost  less  time 
through  disability  than 
ever  before,  although 
more  coal  was  mined 
and  the  number  of  ac- 
Did  it  work?  Listen  to  this  story  by  the  cidents  remained  about  normal.  First  aid 
doctor  who  carried  out  the  scheme :  "  One  has,  therefore,  both  enabled  a  man  to  return 
night  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  hall  where  we  to  regular  wages  more  quickly  and  has  in- 
were  going  to  have  our  regular  lecture  and  creased  his  weekly  allowance  while  he  is  laid 
practical    demonstration,   when   a    telegram    up. 

was  handed  to  me  saying  that  a  man  with  a        I  was  once  talking  to  a  coal  operator  about 

crushed  ankle  was  coming  by  the  next  train    accidents,  and  before  long  he  became  angry 

to  the  hospital.     I  thought  I'd  stop  on  the    and  blurted  out:  "Well,  what  would  you 

way  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  just    have  us  do?    Stop  mining  coal?  "     No,  we 

as  I  reached  the  hospital  the  ambulance  drove    cannot  stop  mining  coal  nor  can  we  deny  the 

up  with  the  patient.  truth  of  the  assertion  that  even  under  the 

"  *  How  is  he  getting  on?*  I  asked  the    best  of  conditions  coal  mining  is  what  the 

surgeon.  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  said  it  was, — 

"  *  Fine,  sir,*  was  the  reply.     *  His  ankle    one  of  the  few  most  dangerous  occupations 

has  been  dressed  by  a  doctor  and  I  wouldn't    which  any  great  number  of  men  follow.    But 

disturb  it.*  we  can  at  least  have  more  regard  for  thcf 

"  On  the  way  to  the  hall  I  determined  to    care  of  miners  when  they  are  injured,  and, 

make  that  particular  injury  the  subject  of    therefore,  a  system  such  as  this  deserves  rec- 

one  of  the  demonstrations  before  the  boys,    ognition  as  an  object  lesson,  not  only  to  coal 

who  had  come  from  the  scattered  collieries,    mining,  but  to  all  industry. 

I  told  the  story  and  had  one  squad  after  an-        The  fifty-odd   squads   for  first  aid   meet 

other  dress  the  ankle  of  an  imaginary  victim,    regularly  for  practice  and  instruction,  and  at 

Finally,  as  a  new  squad  came  forward,  I    the  meetings  each  squad  is  provided  with  a 

flf^ked   one   quiet  young   fellow  in   it   if  he    man   who   is   willing   to  be  bandaged   and 

"  he  could  handle  such  a  case.  dressed  as  if  he  were  really  injured.     Some 

1,  yes,  doctor,*  he  replied.    '  I  dressed    particular  form  of  injury  is  selected  for  the 
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lesson,  and,  after  in- 
structions have  been 
given,  the  boys  prac- 
tice on  their  willing 
patient  until  they  suc- 
ceed in  handling  him 
satisfactorily. 

Among  other  things, 
first-aid  instruction  is 
carefully  limited  to  get- 
ting the  victim  ready  to 
be  carried  to  a  hospital, 
or  to  reviving  him  from 
asphyxiation  prepara- 
tor>'  to  the  arrival  of 
a  doctor.  "  What 
would  you  do  if  the 
patient  should  call  you 
in  the  next  day  to  re- 
dress the  wound  ?  " 
asked  a  visiting  surgeon 
once.  "  Well,  if  I  did 
it,  I  should  expect 
to  be  prosecuted  for  practicing  medicine  with- 
out a  license,'*  replied  the  boy,  repeating  the 
instructions  carefully  drummed  into  his  head. 

The  emergency  hospital  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  in  each  mine  is  provided  with  beds, 
stretchers,  splints,  bandages,  and  other  neces- 
sities, to  which  is  added  a  portable  case,  very 
ingeniously  devised  by  the  company  doctor 
himself,  containing  bandages  and  dressings, 
which  may  be  carried  to  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent at  once  by  one  of  the  boys.  The  rest  of 
the  squad,  if  the  accident  were  an  explosion 
of  dynamite,  for  instance,  would  hurry  with 
stretchers  and  splints  from  the  hospital. 


IMPKOVISEO    UTTSR,— A    BLANKET    AND    TWO  SAPUNGS« 


DRESSING    FOR    COMPOUND    FRACTURE   OF   THE    LEG. 


A  hasty  examination  reveals,  perhaps,  a 
broken  leg,  and  at  once  a  tightly  wrapped 
package  is  taken  from  the  kit,  with  all  the 
bandages  necessary  for  this  particular  case. 
The  boys  carefully  bandage  the  leg  and  se- 
cure it  between  two  splints,  one  five  feet  long, 
extending  from  the  armpit  to  below  the  foot, 
and  another  three  feet  long,  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg.  Then  the  patient  is  lifted  on  the 
stretcher  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft 
and  up  in  the  elevator  to  an  ambulance  that 
is  by  this  time  waiting.  It's  all  in  the  day's 
work  of  mining  our  coal,  this  matter  of  acci- 
dents, and  at  best  the  journey  is  likely  to  be 
a  long  and  painful  one. 
In  the  many  transfers 
from  stretcher  to  ele- 
vator and  from  ele- 
vator to  ambulance, 
and  possibly  then  to 
railroad  train,  many  a 
simple  fracture  has,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the 
first-aid  squad,  been 
changed  into  a  com- 
pound fracture  by  in- 
experienced handling. 
The  time  of  recovery 
from  a  simple  fracture 
is  measured  in  weeks, 
from  a  compound  frac- 
ture in  months.  The 
grimy  men  down  there 
in  the  coal-pits  know 
all    this;    that   is   why 
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when  the  squad  was  introduced  there  were  so 
many  volunteers. 

Take  the  case  of  severe  burns  from  gas  or 
explosives.  Something  must  be  done  imme- 
diately, and  yet  the  burn  cannot  be  dressed 
again  very  soon,  for  too  frequent  dressing  is 
almost  as  bad  as  none  at  all.  Oil  and  cotton 
are  the  usual  materials  used,  but  the  cotton 
becomes  dirty,  and  perspiration  and  coal  dust 
render  it  foul.  What  would  you  do  for  a 
man  like  that?  A  doctor  who  knows  all 
about  it  has  devised  packets  of  large  square 
pieces  of  cotton  gauze  soaked  and  dried  in  a 
2-per  cent,  solution  of  picric  acid.  Applied 
in  several  layers  by  the  boys,  and  securely 
covered  by  cotton,  the  heat  of  the  body  quick- 
ly liberates  enough  of  the  picric-acid  dress- 
ing to  make  an  effective  treatment  for  at  least 
forty-eight  hours.  That  is  an  example  of 
what  scientific  medical  common-sense  can  do 
for  industry,  and  should  be  duplicated  in 
every  dangerous  trade. 

In  many  cases  accidents  in  mines  bring 
serious  losses  of  blood.  The  first-aid  squad 
has  been  taught  the  location  of  the  principal 
arteries,  and  the  "tourniquet,"  a  strap  with 
a  knob  that  presses  on  the  artery,  is  provided, 
and  they  are  taught  how  to  use  it.  Then 
there  is  the  treatment  for  asphyxiation,  that 
is  carefully  taught  them. 

Ingenuity  must  be  used  with  the  miner,  if 
nothing  else.  Take,  for  example,  the  "  dirty- 
hand  "  problem.  Of  course  all  these  dress- 
ings, carefully  sterili^d  and  sealed  as  they 
are,  must  be  applied  by  boys  at  once,  and  any 
one  who  has  ever  been  in  a  coal  mine  knows 
that  clean  water  is  an  alien  conception  to  such 
a  place.  To  overcome  the  dirty-hand  prob- 
lem the  gauze  and  other  materials  are 
wrapped  and  folded  in  strips  of  paper,  or  the 
paper  is  interposed  between  the  layers  in  such 
a  way  that  no  finger  need  touch  any  part  of 
the  dressing.  Another  queer  problem  pre- 
sented is  that  of  whiskey.  Starting  in  with 
it  as  a  stimulant,  it  is  sometimes  so  freely 
administered  that  a  patient  has  frequently 
been  known  to  arrive  at  the  hospital  com- 
pletely under  its  influence,  in  addition  to  his 
other  troubles.  The  first-aid  squad  confines 
its  stimulants  to  hot  coffee  and  aromatic  spir- 
its of  ammonia. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  soon  to  see  yet  the  im- 
mense educational  effect  of  this  new  spirit. in 
this  company's  mines.  When  the  present 
boys  in  the  first-aid  squads  are  miners,  and 
others  have  taken  their  places,  a  great  many 
of  the  rough,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  think, 
uncouth  miners  will  know  more  about  such 


things  as  the  care  of  the  human  body  in  emer- 
gencies than  most  of  the  educated  public  for 
whom  they  are  making  their  vicarious  sacri- 
fices "  a  mile  or  so  from  daylight."  Besides, ' 
the  scheme  has  taken  so  well  that  the  many 
first-aid  squads  have  a  keen  sense  of  rivalry, 
and  now  they  are  having  contests  ^very  year 
for  medals  offered  by  the  company. 

Such  success  for  first  aid  is  not  the  experi- 
ence of  the  coal-mining  industry  alone.  Every^ 
other  company  that  has  tried  it,  in  other  in- 
dustries, has  found  the  same  result.  Its  value 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  In  the  cotton  mills  of  Rhode 
Island  it  has  lately  been  installed.  In  one 
of  the  largest  electrical  plants  in  the  coun- 
try, as  you  pass  through,  you  frequently  notice 
the  first-aid  kits  on  the  walls,  with  cards  of 
instructions  for  all  sorts  of  emergencies ;  while 
the  company  has  issued  a  neat  little  booklet, 
bound  strongly  in  cloth  and  fully  illustrated, 
telling  briefly  and  clearly  just  what  first  aid  in 
case  of  electric  shock  is.  Among  the  many 
sociological  works  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company  are  its  first-aid  instruction  and 
splendid  service.  In  all  these  cases  such  care 
has  been  found  to  pay  in  measurable  money 
amount.  The  German  and  French  manufac- 
turers have  found  this  out,  also. 

In  Massachusetts  a  law  has  been  passed 
requiring  manufacturers  to  keep  on  hand  a 
first-aid  or  emergency  kit  in  the  event  of 
accident  to  any  of  their  employees.  Yet  even 
so  slight  a  move  as  the  announcement  of  the 
board  of  health  in  one  city,  not  long  ago, 
that  it  would  enforce  this  simple  law  raised 
a  storm  of  abuse  from  some  employers,  who 
charged  that  there  was  graft  back  of  it. 
When  actually  pinned  down  to  facts  they 
were  forced  to  admit  that  the  basis  was  a 
mere  conjecture  that  "  perhaps  somebody  has 
got  options  on  a  lot  of  first-aid  kits."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  considerate  employ- 
ers of  the  city  with  f)ne  accord  hastened  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and 
indeed  many  of  them  had  already  done  so 
voluntarily. 

Large  corporations  have  so  far  proved  the 
only  ones  to  see  the  value  of  first  aid.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  instance,  has  re- 
cently begun  an  aggressive  campaign  of  edu- 
cation in  first  aid  among  its  198,000  employ- 
ees scattered  over  an  aggregate  of  11,000 
miles  of  line.  This  is  being  accomplished  by 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  different 
points  on  its  lines  under  the  direction  of  the 
company's  medical  examiner.  This  work  will 
be  of  the  most  comprehensive  character,  and 
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those  pmployees  directly  connected  with  train 
operation  will  at  the  end  of  the  course  be 
closely  questioned  on  the  subject  when  tak- 
ing examinations  in  the  future  for  promotion. 
Stretchers,  together  with  first-aid  packets 
containing  bandages  and  dressings,  have  been 
placed  upon  the  trains  and  at  convenient 
points  along  the  line,  so  that  the  men  can 
have  prompt  equipment  for  carrying  on  the 
work,  both  for  employees  and  passengers  who 
arc  injured.  The  "  first-aid  room  "  in  New 
York  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  some  time  ago  took  the  courses 
offered  by  the  New  York  Society  for  Instruc- 
tion in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  The  sec; 
retary  of  the  association  has  said :  **  The  Cam- 
den corps  is  doing  splendid  work,  and  its 
services  ^are  much  appreciated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.  During  the 
year  they  have  been  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  227  cases,  55  of  which  were  taken  by  their 
men  to  the  hospital  and  172  treated  by  them 
at  the  shops  without  the  aid  of  physicians. 
All  of  these  cases  have  fully  recovered  except 
two,  one  of  these  men  having  been  severely 
shocked  by  electricity  and  the  other  having 
had  a  foot  crushed.  But  both  of  them  are 
doing  well  and  will,  I  hope,  soon  return  to 
work." 

Manufacturers  who  are  interested  can  do 
no  better  than  make  a  beginning  with  the 
course  of  five  lectures  prepared  by  the  Society 
for  the  Instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  In- 
jured, which  was  organized  as  long  ago  as 
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1882,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gen.*  George 

B.  McClellan,  as  a  committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  in  New  York.  It 
is  now  a  separate  society,  aiming  to  give  in- 
struction by  means  of  lectures  in  first  aid, — 
free  to  those  unable  to  pay;  for  others  from 
$1  to  $3  for  the  course.  There  is  one  lecture 
each  week,  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  a 
review  of  work  previously  gone  over,  and  a 
half-hour  of  practical  work  such  as  the  ap- 
plication of  bandages  and  splints,  restoration 
of  the  apparently  drowned,  lifting  the  in- 
jured, carrying  on  stretchers,  etc.  Diplomas 
are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  those 
who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  Last 
year  2223  persons  were  instructed  and  1854 
diplomas  issued,  while  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  24,193  persons  have  been  instructed 
and  18,164  have  passed  the  examination  and 
received  diplomas.  So  far  the  work  has  been 
mainly  in  the  police  and  fire  departments  of 
the  city,  with  an  occasional  class  in  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.'s  or  the  public  schools.  But  the  idea 
ought  to  be  taken  up  by  manufacturers. 

A  single  illustration  will  prove  the  need: 
The  manager  of  the  insurance  department  of 
a  large  corporation  has  said : 

Many  pcrsoric'il-injury  accidents  cost  less 
money  than  heretofore,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  protective  measures,  we  in- 
stalled a  system  of  "  first  aid."  This  was  a 
means  of  shortening  disabilities.  Prior  to  April, 
1905,  the  average  disability  of  shop  men  on  ac- 
count of  personal  injury  was  sixteen  days.  By 
prompt  application  of  "  first  aid "  in  an  anti- 
septic form,  this  has  been  reduced  to  eleven 
days. 
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BY  FRANCES  MAULE  BJORKMAN. 


rpOR  the  first  time  a  concerted  effort  is 
'*'  being  made  in  the  United  States  to 
attack  the  vagrancy  problem.  Most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe, — notably  England, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, — have 
had  both  legislative  and  administrative 
means  of  dealing  with  it  for  many  years,  but 
America,  instead  of  instituting  measures 
against  the  tramp,  has  raised  him  to  the 
heights  of  a  national  joke.  Our  national 
attitude  toward  him  is  tolerant  and  indul- 
gent. The  nicknames  by  which  we  refer  to 
him  are,  at  worst,  of  a  mildly  bantering 
character,  although  they  betray  a  thorough 
understanding  of  his  real  nature.  The  ex- 
tensive literature  which  he  has  evoked  is 
based  on  the  popular  recognition  of  his  aver- 
sion to  work,  his  contempt  of  veracity,  liis 
predilection  for  beer,  and  his  horror  of  water 
both  for  interior  and  exterior  use, — but  it  is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  that  leads  to  authori- 
tative anti-vagrancy  action.  The  stage 
tramp  is  the  most  irresistibly  funny  of  comic 
characters.  On  the  whole,  our  mental 
image  of  the  vagabond  is  a  humorous  one, 
and  we  hardly  think  of  him  except  in  a  hu- 
morous h'ght. 

And  yet  the  "Weary  Walker''  of  the 
American  comic  press  represents  a  much 
more  serious  problem  than  his  European 
brother.  In  the  Old  World  the  vagrant 
exists  largely  as  a  survival  of  the  "  journey- 
man "  of  the  ancient  trade  guilds,  the  young 
workman,  who,  on  completing  his  appren- 
ticeship, was  sent  on  the  road  to  practice  his 
trade  before  being  invested  with  the  degree 
of  "  master  "  and  the  right  to  set  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Therefore,  except  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  purpose  of  the  European 
wayfarer  is  to  get  work.  As  a  rule  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  steal  rides  on  the  railroads, 
and  he  is  usually  both  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  his  meals  and  lodgings.  Whatever 
begging  he  do^  is  of  a  casual  nature.  The 
fact  that  his  numbers  are  greatly  multiplied 
in  times  of  financial  depression,  when  many 
men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the 
cities,  is  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that,  in 
intention  at  least,  he  is  a  workingman. 

This  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the 
American    tramp.      He   is   not   looking   for 


work.  He  is  traveling  for  pleasure.  He 
does  not  tramp.  He  rides  the  railroads.  He 
is  a  chronic  and  incorrigible  beggar.  His 
deliberate  purpose  is  to  get  a  living  out  of 
society  without  giving  anything  in  return. 
Hard  times  or  good  times  do  not  affect  his 
numbers.  There  is  apparently  absolutely 
no  connection  between  him  and  the  prol>- 
lem  of  the  unemployed.  He'  persists  in 
times  of  prosperity  and  in  times  of  financial 
stress. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  OUR  TRAMP   PROBLEM. 

What  the  size  of  the  tramp  army  is  no 
one  can  tell,  but  a  vague  idea  of  its  magni- 
tude can  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  trespassers  killed  and  injured  on 
American  railroads  from  the  year  1901  to 
the  year  1905,  inclusive,^-of  which  it  is  es- 
timated that  at  least  two-thirds  were  tramps, 
— amounted  to  49,200:  just  thirteen  times 
more  than  the  number  of  passengers  and 
more  than  the  combined  total  of  passengers 
and  trainmen  killed  and  injured  during  the 
same  period.  Some  one  has  estimated  that 
if  the  number  of  vagrants  on  the  road  is  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  va- 
grants killed  as  the  number  of  trainmen  on 
the  road  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
trainmen  killed,  there  must  be  more  than 
half  a  million  tramps  beating  their  way  on 
American  railroads  every  year.  The  annual 
loss  to  railroads  through  the  destruction  of 
property  by  tramps  has  been  loosely  esti- 
mated by  Major  J.  G.  Pangbom,  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  as  something  like  $2,500,- 
000. 

All  this  represents  a  tremendous  cost  to 
society.  The  tramp  who  is  injured  on  the 
railroad  usually  becomes  a  public  charge  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  the  tramp  who  is 
considerate  enough  to  permit  himself  to  be 
killed  outright  has  to  be  buried,  either  by 
the  railroad  or  by  the  county,  town,  or  State 
in  which  he  loses  his  life. 

And  these  things  are  only  a  part  of  what 
it  costs  us  to  maintain  our  national  joke.  Su- 
pervisor S.  K.  Estabrook,  of  the  Wayfarers* 
Lodges  in  Philadelphia,  estimates  that 
tramps,  when  they  are  not  on  the  road  being 
fed   and  lodged   by   farmers  and   railroads. 
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spend  one-third  of  their  time  in  almshouses, 
one-third  in  houses  of  correction,  and  one- 
third  in  missions  and  lodging-houses  whose 
rates  are  so  low  that  the  price  of  a  bed  can 
readily  be  begged  on  the  street.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  the  jails  which  impose  no 
labor  on  their  prisoners  are  taxed  to  their 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  sudden  flood  of 
petty  malefactors  who  seem  to  be  hurling 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  law.  In  the 
summer  such  members  of  the  constitution- 
ally fatigued  brotherhood  as  are  not  in  the 
country  begging  their  way,  and  incidentally 
rendering  the  highways  unsafe  for  women 
and  children,  are  in  the  city  occupying  the 
parks  as  lodgings  and  incidentally  unfitting 
the  park  benches  for  use  by  any  one  but 
themselves. 

AUTHORITIES   ENXOURAGE  THE   EVIL. 

These  facts  in  regard  to  the  American 
vagrant  were  laid  before  the  thirty-fourth 
annual  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions at  Minneapolis  last  June  by  Mr.  Or- 
lando F.  Lewis,  who  as  superintendent  of 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau  of  the  Charity 
OrganizMition  Society  and  the  Society  ior 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in 
New  York  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
vagrancy  problem.  In  his  paper  Mr.  Lewis 
showed  that  town  and  city  authorities  all 
over  the  country,  instead  of  doing  anything 
to  abate  the  evil,  with  only  a  few  exceptions 
are  adding  materially  to  it  by  refusing  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  arresting  and  prosecuting 
men  who  are  caught  stealing  rides  on  the 
railroads.  In  support  of  his  statements  he 
read  extracts  from  lettere  of  numerous  rail- 
road officials  stating  that  their  troubles  with 
vagrants  were  almost  wholly  due  to  lack  of 
co-operation  in  repressive  measures  on  the 
part  of  authorities  of  the  towns  and  cities 
through  which  their  roads  pass.  President 
James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  wrote 
that  it  was  almost  invariably  the  custom  of 
magistrates  in  the  towns  along  his  route  to 
let  off  all  the  vagrants  brought  before  them 
for  trial  with  a  peremptory  order  to  leave 
town  within  twenty-four  hours.  Other  offi- 
cials were  quoted  by  Mr.  Lewis  as  saying 
that  policemen,  instead  of  arresting  tramps, 
frequently  order  them  not  to  get  oflE  the 
trains,  and,  in  some  instances,  actually  help 
them  to  climb  aboard  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  exit  from  the  community.  Still  other 
officials  wrote  that  they  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  subsidize  municipal  authorities  with 
money  or  passes  in  order  to  secure  the  con- 


viction and  commitment  of  tramps  arrested 
by  their  own  special  policemen. 

In  places  where  tramps  are  arrested  and 
convicted,  Mr.  Lewis  said  that  sentence  is 
frequently  suspended  on  condition  that  the 
offender  leave  town  without  delay.  In  many 
municipalities  it  is  the  custom  to  release  all 
prisoners  convicted  of  vagrancy  a  few  days 
after  commitment.  In  others  they  are  left 
practically  unguarded,  that  they  may  escape 
if  they  feel  disposed  to  do  so. 

THE    RAILROAD    THE    KEY    TO    THE    TRAMP 
SITUATION. 

Thus  the  railroads  are  infested  with 
tramps  because  of  the  parsimony  of  munici- 
palities, and,  by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  they 
become  in  turn  the  great  purveyors  in  tramps 
to  municipalities.  "  Naturally,"  says  Presi- 
dent James  J.  Hill,  "  when  every  town  is 
pursuing  the  '  passing-along  policy,*  each  one 
receives  exactly  as  much  refuse  as  it  gets  rid 
of." 

However,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
railroads  themselves  are  not  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  suppress  the  tramp  evil. 
None  of  them  is  adequately  policed.  Few 
maintain  any  police  except  at  stations  and  in 
city  yards.  The  ejection  of  tramps  from  the 
trains  is  left  almost  wholly  to  the  train 
crews,  and  these  men  are  often  unequal  to 
the  task.  Furthermore,  many  trainmen  are 
not  unwilling  to  let  a  "  bo  "  ride  in  return 
for  a  "  fare  "  that  goes  no  further  than  his 
own  pocket.  Dr.  George  L.  Rcitman,  the 
Chicago  physician  who  has  tramped  with 
tramps  all  over  the  world  and  whose  rela- 
tions with  the  wandering  fraternity  are  so 
intimate  that  he  once  gave  a  "  hobo  ban- 
quet "  at  a  leading  Chicago  hotel,  says  that 
the  railroad  is  the  key  to  the  situation  and 
that  if  it  would  make  the  tramps  tramp  there 
would  soon  be  no  tramps. 

THE    public's    misplaced    SYMPATHY. 

But  the  ill-considered  economy  of  munici- 
palities and  the  laxity  of  railroads  are  not 
the  only  causes  that  contribute  to  the  perpet- 
uation and  spread  of  vagrancy.  Mr.  Lewis 
lays  much  of  the  responsibility  to  the  misdi- 
rected sympathy  of  the  general  public.  He 
condemns  unsparingly  the  sentiment  that 
prompts  the  kitchen  "poke-out,"  that  main- 
tains bread-lines  and  coffee- wagons,  that  per- 
mits the  use  of  police  stations  and  parks  as 
lodgings,  that  defends  the  free  "  bed-ticket," 
and  that  prevents  systematic  attack  on  the 
"  hobo  joint "  on  the  ground  that  the  poor 
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man  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  only  shel- 
ter which  his  means  can  buy. 

Since  Jacob  Riis,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests of  the  sentimental,  caused  the  practice 
of  giving  lodging  to  vagrants  in  the  police 
stations  of  New  York  to  be  abandoned,  pub- 
lic sentiment  has  changed  in  this  one  partic- 
ular. Most  of  the  large  cities  are  now  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  metropolis  and 
providing  more  suitable  accommodations  for 
their  penniless  wayfarers.  In  all  other  re- 
spects, however,  there  is  still  a  strong  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  civil  authorities  to 
institute  any  measures  that  may  be  construed 
by  the  public  as  a  discrimination  against  the 
poor.  Last  summer  the  Women's  Health 
Protective  League,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  tried  to  get  Police  Commissioner 
Bingham,  of  New  York,  to  clear  the  parks 
and  squares  of  the  all-day  and  all-night 
"  squatters  "  by  issuing  a  peremptory  order 
to  his  men  to  enforce  the  "  moving-on  "  ordi- 
nance, but  their  attempt  was  not  successful, 
although  Mr.  Lewis  stated  publicly  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  the  city  to  buy  its  va- 
grants opera  seats  than  to  permit  them  to 
make  lodgings  of  its  park  benches. 

On  the  same  general  grounds  the  missions 
have  refused  to  discontinue  their  practice  of 
giving  "  bed-tickets  "  to  professed  penitents, 
although  the  administrators  of  practical  phil- 
anthropy have  pointed  out  repeatedly  that 
this  particular  form  of  charity  operates 
chiefly  to  encourage  hypocrisy  as  well  as 
pauperism.  It  always  insures  a  good  attend- 
ance at  meetings  and  a  fine  showing  at  the 
mourners'  bench,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  the  men 
who  have  lost  even  the  "  hobo  "  standards 
of  pride  and  decency  will  take  advantage  of 
it.  A  certain  young  and  vigorous  member 
of  the  profession  once  assured  the  writer 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  "  one  thing  he 
had  never  done  in  all  his  life  was  to  get  con- 
verted for  a  bed- ticket." 

THE  CHEAP  LODGING-HOUSES. 

Recently,  however,  in  the  face  of  the 
opinion  of  the  public  that  the  poor  man  is 
entitled  to  any  sort  of  shelter  that  he  can 
pay  for,  radical  measures  have  been  taken  to 
reform  and  therefore  to  raise  the  prices  of 
the  "  tramp  joints  "  that  line  the  New  York 
Bowery  from  City  Hall  to  Chatham  Square. 
Convinced  by  his  conversations  with  men 
applying  to  his  society  for  aid  that  the  cheap 
lodging-houses  are  making  confirmed 
"  bums  "  and  "  hoboes  "  out  of  the  potential- 
*y  honest  citizens  who  arrive  in  New  York 


without  money,  as  fast  as  they  get  hold  of 
them,  Mr.  Lewis  made  a  searching  investi- 
gation into  all  the  lo,  15,  and  25-cent  hotels 
in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

He  found  that  there  are  loi  of  these 
places  in  Manhattan  alone.  Although  a  few 
charge  25  cents  for  their  best  accommoda- 
tions, the  average  tariff  is  10  cents.  Some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lodgers  are 
crowded  together  may  be  gained  from  the 
estimate  that  from  12,000  to  15,000  beds  arc 
let  out  every  night.  It  is  probably  needless 
to  say  that  in  every  house  there  reigned  con- 
ditions of  indescribable  filth  and  corruption. 

Mr.  Lewis  laid  his  findings  before  Com- 
missioner Darlington  of  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  Dr.  Darlington, 
after  having  confirmed  Mr.  Lewis'  report 
with  an  investigation  of  his  own,  drew  up 
and  had  adopted  a  set  of  regulations  making 
it  compulsory  upon  every  lodging-house  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  and 
decency,  whether  its  patrons  liked  it  or  not. 

The  lodging-house  keepers,  however,  joined 
in  bringing  a  suit  to  test  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  measure.  The  suit  is  still  pending, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  the  fact,  all  the  lodg- 
ing-houses have  succeeded  in  getting  their 
licenses  renewed  without  having  been  put  to 
the  expense  of  making  any  improvements  be- 
yond a  coat  of  whitewash  here  and  there, 

Chicago's  new  vagrancy  law. 

In  the  absence  of  concerted  action  of  any 
kind  most  of  the  other  sporadic  attempts  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  have  been  about  as 
effective.  Last  summer  Chicago  made  an 
effort  to  get  at  her  gigantic  floating  popula- 
tion that  makes  its  headquarters  in  the  polit- 
ical district  controlled  by  the  renowned 
Hinkey  Dink  and  Bathhouse  John,  by  giv- 
ing to  municipal  courts  the  power  to  fine  or 
imprison  persons  held  as  vagrants,  permit- 
ting policemen  to  arrest  persons  accused  of 
vagrancy  without  warrant,  and  permitting 
conviction  for  vagrancy,  althoiigh  the  person 
arrested  might  be  in  possession  of  means,  if 
he  could  not  show  that  he  had  a  regular  way 
of  earning  a  living.  The  newspapers  ex- 
pressed editorially  great  hopes  of  the  new 
law,  but,  although  it  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  months,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  effect.  The  population  of 
South  Clark  street  has  not  been  diminished 
in  size  nor  altered  in  character,  nor  have  the 
vagrancy  cases  in  the  courts  been  materially 
increased.  The  measure  operated  beauti- 
fully to  enable  the  machine  to  lay  hands 
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upon  certain  unoffending  dtisens  against 
whom  it  had  a  grudge, — ^notably  a  number 
of  strike  pickets,— but  it  left  useful  members 
of  the  Bathhouse  and  Hinkey  Dink  constit- 
uency untouched. 

RIGID    EXCLUSION    FROM    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Such  communities  as  have  good  vagrancy 
laws  and  as  have  been  successful  in  getting 
them  enforced,  are  able  to  keep  their  own 
precincts  clear  of  the  tramp  nuisance  only  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  The  knights 
of  the  road  merely  brand  each  one  of  these 
places  as  "a  hostile  burg,"  and  pass  on  to 
more  hospitable  localities.  New  England, 
which  has  the  most  rigid  vagrancy  laws  in 
the  country,  is  very  little  troubled  by  tramps, 
but  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  territory 
that  is  infested  with  them.  The  New 
Hampshire  law,  which  empowers  any  resi- 
dent to  bring  a  tramp  before  a  magistrate 
and  which  stimulates  the  citizens  to  take  ad- 
vantage of.  the  privilege  by  offering  a  reward 
of  $io  for  each  such  arrest,  operates  chief!}' 
to  keep  New  Hampshire's  just  share  of  vaga- 
bonds distributed  among  other  States. 

A   NATIONAL  ANTI-TRAMP   CRUSADE. 

Mr.  Lewis'  paper  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  reformers  and  philanthro- 
pists in  the  Minneapolis  conference,  but  it 
did  more  than  that.  It  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  public.  From  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished extensive  extracts  from  it,  with  edi- 
torials calling  attention  to  the  significant 
facts  and  figures  which  it  contained  and  urg- 
ing their  municipalities  to  act  upon  them. 
The  editorials  called  forth  a  flood  of  replies 
from  private  citizens,  social  workers,  and 
public  offidals  indorsing  these  sentiments 
and  giving  additional  reasons  why  definite 
steps  should  be  taken  without  delay.  All  at 
once  it  seemed  to  become  clear  to  every- 
body that  the  tramp  is  not  a  harmless  joke, 
but  a  serious  problem,  and  both  the  public 
and  press  seemed  to  make  up  their  minds 
suddenly  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 

The  members  of  the  conference  were  of 
thi^  opinion  also.  On  the  day  after  Mr. 
Levin's  presented  his  paper,  a  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
'itasibility  of  inaugurating  an  anti-tramp 
movement  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  organize  a  permanent  body  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Vagrancy  Committee 
to  carry  on  a  consistent  and  persistent  war- 


fare against  vagrancy  all  over  the  country. 

This  committee  was  made  up  of  some  of 
the  foremost  social  workers  in  America. 
William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  was 
made  chairman,  and  Mr.  Lewis  secretary. 
The  other  appointees  were  Miss  Alice  L. 
Higgins,  general  secretary  of  the  Boston  As- 
sociated Charities;  David  B.  Tilley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Charities;  H.  K.  Estabrook,  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  and  supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Wayfarers'  Lodges;  Amos  W.  Butler,  pres- 
ident of  this  year's  conference  and  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities,  and 
Raymond  Robbins,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  in  Chi- 
cago. Representatives  of  some  of  the  most 
important  lines  in  the  country  were  present 
at  the  conference  and  promised  the  conunit- 
tee  the  hearty  support  of  the  railroads. 

The  committee  has  been  quietly  at  work 
ever  since  and  has  now  not  only  sketched  out 
the  general  plan  of  organization  but  has  out- 
lined a  definite  policy  for  the  work.  In  the 
first  respect  it  will  be  analagous  to  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.  Sub-com- 
mittees will  be  established  in  every  State  and 
headquarters  evened  in  all  the  large  cities. 
Affiliation  will  be  sought  with  the  leading 
charitable  and  reform  associations,  and  the 
support  of  public  officials  and*  prominent  and 
influential  private  individuals  will  be  solicited. 

MAKING  THE  TRAMP  PAY  AS  HE  GOES. 

In  policy,  however,  the  National  Va- 
grancy Committee  will  be  the  direct  anti- 
thesis of  its  prototype.  The  older  body 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak 
from  work,  the  new  one  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  impelling  the  strong  to- 
ward work.  All  its  activities  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  end  of  making  it  harder  and 
more  uncomfortable  to  be  a  loafer  than  to  be 
a  worker. 

In  pursuance  of  this  ideal  the  society  will 
attempt  to  close  up  every  avenue  through 
which  a  man  can  get  a  living  out  of  society 
without  giving  to  sodety  anything  in  return. 
It  will  send  out  literature  revealing  the  in- 
judiciousness  of  the  "  poke-out "  and  the 
"  touch,"  urging  housewives  to  resist  all  ap- 
peals for  kitchen-door  aid,  and  requesting 
men  to  adopt  an  invincible  policy  of  deaf- 
ness to  the  hard-luck  stories  of  street  beg- 
gars. It  will  attempt  to  dissipate  the  senti- 
mental esteem  of  the  public  for  bread-lines, 
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coffee-wagons,  and  free  bed  and  meal  tick- 
ets by  demonstrating  that  these  things,  in- 
stead of  helping  the  honest  poor,  only  min- 
ister to  the  vices  of  the  dead-beat. 

It  will  seek  to  secure  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  legislation  forbidding  the 
use  of  police  stations  as  lodgings  and  of  the 
parks  and  city  squares  as  lounging  places  for 
habitual  vagrants.  It  will  wage  an  unre- 
lenting warfare  against  cheap  lodging-houses 
that  do  not  conform  to  a  high  standard  of 
cleanliness  and  decency,  and  which,  there- 
fore, do  not  charge  a  relatively .  high  price 
for  their  accommodations.  Missions  and 
other  charitable  organizations  will  be  urged 
to  exact  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  all 
the  aid  that  they  give.  Civil  authorities 
will  be  asked  to  provide  heavy  labor  in  jails 
for  all  prisoners  convicted  of  vagrancy,  and 
to  maintain  mendicancy  officers  in  plain 
clothes  to  arrest  street  beggars.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  every  effort  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  railroad  officials  to  secure  the 
adequate  policing  of  their  rights  of  way,  and 
upon  municipal,  county,  and  State  authori- 
ties to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  active  and 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  railroad  police 
in  arresting  and  convicting  trespassers.  In 
short,  the  program  provides  that  there  shall 
be  left  no  place  where  the  homeless  wan- 
derer can  lay  his  head,  no  avenue  through 
which  he  can  get  a  meal  and  no  way  in 
which  he  can  travel,  without  paying  for  the 
privilege. 

WHAT  MASSACHUSETTS  HAS  DONE. 

Many  of  the  measures  proposed  have  al- 
ready been  shown  to  be  both  practical  and 
effective  by  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Massachusetts  law  now  pro- 
vides that  vagrants  confined  in  jails  shall  be 
kept  at  hard  labor;  that  vagrants  lodged  in 
almshouses  shall  be  segregated  from  pau- 
pers; that  municipal  lodging-houses  shall  re- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  labor  in  exchange 
for  meals  and  lodgings,  and  that  common 
lodging-houses  shall  be  beyond  the  control 
of  their  guests  and  shall  be  required  to  meet 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  health. 

The  regulations  for  lodging-houses  that 
were  adopted  recently  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  go  a  step  beyond  the 
set  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Darlington  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  "  Bowery  joints  "  in  New  York. 
Dr.  Darlington's  lodging-house  rules  pro- 
vided that  bathtubs  should  be  merely  pro- 
vided, but  the  Massachusetts  law  requires 
that  they  shall  be  used.    Also  to  Dr.  Darl- 


ington's comparatively  modest  exaction  that 
clean  linen  shall  be  placed  on  each  bed  every 
night,  the  Massachusetts  fathers  have  added 
the  demand  that  each  guest  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  clean  night-shirt, — ^and  re- 
quired to  wear  it. 

STIFFENING   LIMBER  BACKBONE. 

To  those  persons  who  object  to  this  policy 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  infringe  upon  the 
precious  right  of  the  individual  to  be  idle, 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  merely  reply 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  idle  at  the  ex- 
pense of  honest  men  who  work, — particu- 
larly when  by  his  idling  he  spreads  mental 
and  physical  disease  among  the  industrious. 
To  those  who  cry  out  that  the  scheme  is 
cruel  and  heartless  and  will  work  hardship 
to  the  worthy  poor,  they  reply  that  it  will 
never  touch  the  worthy  poor.  To  the  men 
whom  it  will  reach,  however,  they  declare 
that  it  will  act  as  a  truer  kindness  than  all 
the  bread-lines  and  bed-tickets  in  the  world. 
In  support  of  this  contention  they  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  chief  cause  that  makes  a 
man  a  vagrant  is  a  certain  lack  of  backbone 
that  renders  him  practically  incapable  of 
managing  hi$  own  life  unless  he  is  forced  to 
do  so.  If  a  man  of  this  character  finds  that 
he  can  get  through  life  without  making  an 
exertion  to  support  himself  he  will  permit 
every  one  of  his  faculties  to  atrophy  for  want 
of  use.  If,  however,  he  is  met  at  every  hand 
by  an  inexorable  edict  that  he  must  work  if 
he  would  eat,  he  will  put  forth  just  enough 
effort  to  encompass  his  desire  and,  in  doing 
so,  he  will  begin  to  develop  into  an  efficient 
man. 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING-HOUSES. 

But  the  policy  of  the  movement  does  not 
stop  with  throwing  the  vagrant  upon  his 
own  resources.  In  addition  to  the  repressive 
measures  which  it  recommends  it  suggests 
definite  lines  of  constructive  work.  \VTule 
laboring  to  close  up  every  avenue  by  which 
a  man  can  drift  down  hill,  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  will  try  to  open  every  road 
by  which  he  can  climb  upward.  They  will 
urge  every  city,  before  beginning  its  attack 
upon  the  bread-line  and  the  bed-ticket,  to  es- 
tablish a  clean  and  comfortable  municipal 
lodging-house  where  any  man,  finding  hiu|;- 
self  without  food  or  shelter  or  the  means  of 
procuring  them,  can  go  and  get  both  in  ex- 
change for  an  amount  of  work  proportioned 
not  so  much  to  his  drains  upon  the  institu- 
tion as  to  his  physical  ability. 
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In  connection  with  these  lodging-houses 
Aey  would  have  free  employment  bureaus, 
where  the  emplojrable  men  could  be  provided 
with  jobs;  hospitals  for  defectives  and  ine- 
briates, where  the  unemployable  who  have 
not  yet  become  incurable  could  be  restored 
to  working  efficiency;  compulsory  labor  col- 
onies, where  incorrigible  drones  could  be 
given  a  wholesome  stimulus  toward  useful 
activity  and  an  incentive  to  learn  a  trade,  and 
decent  refuges  where  the  hopeless  wrecks  of 
humanity  could  be  humanely  housed  and 
could,  at  the  same  time,  be  prevented  from 
spreading  moral  or  physical  disease. 

In  its  entirety  the  design  of  the  organi- 
zation is  not  only  to  protect  society  from  the 
vagrant  class,  but  to  restore  the  individual 
vagrant  to  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting. 


The  leaders  of  the  movement  believe  that 
this  can  be  done  if  proper  mean^  fl?tg  pro- 
vided for  getting  hold  of  the  ntfvfce.  Of  the 
total  number  of  men  who  have  come  to  the 
Joint  Application  Bureau  for  aid  within  the 
last  five  years, — ^who  are  nearly  all  actual 
or  potential  vagrants, — Mr.  Lewis  estimates 
that  about  80  per  cent,  are  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  fifty, — the  best  working  years 
of  a  man's  life, — and  that  no  less  than  54 
per  cent,  are  of  American  birth. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  think  that 
these  men  are  worth  saving  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  it  is  to  this  end,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  society  from  a 
serious  and  growing  evil,  that  the  Na- 
tional Vagrancy  Conunittee  has  come  into 
being. 


HOW  POUGHKEEPSIE  DEALS  WITH  TRAMPS. 


\)[^HAT  may  be  accomplished  by  foUow- 
ing  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Vagrancy  Committee,  as  outlined  in 
the  preceding  article,  has  been  shown  by  the 
little  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Logically,  Poughkeepsie  ought  to  be  in- 
fested with  tramps.  It  is  the  only  coaling 
station  between  New  York  and  Albany,  and 
therefore  all  the  trains  have  to  draw  up  there 
to  take  on  fuel.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  only 
stop  made  by  the  express  trains  between  those 
two  points.  As  train  crews  invariably  take 
advantage  of  such  stops  to  search  their  cars 
for  tramps,  Poughkeepsie  is  an  ideal  place 
for  a  hobo  traveling  out  of  New  York  to 
drop  off  and  "  throw  his  feet "  for  his  night's 
lodging  or  his  next  day's  supplies. 

Up  to  seven  years  ago  the  members  of  the 
V  vandering  fraternity  gave  incessant  demon- 
s.  {ration  of  their  keen  appreciation  of  this 
d/^ance.  Begging  and  petty  thievery  were 
raitlfipant,  and  burglaries  and  safe-blowings 
wedifc  o^  common  occurrence.  In  the  year 
iQo^f  P»  however,  the  municipal  authorities  ap- 
poir  *tcd  as  chief  of  police  Charles  J.  Mc- 
Caijiii»e,  who  had  risen  from  patrolman  to  the 
nmlCh  o^  sergeant,  but  who  had  been  a  brake- 
manS^  ton  the  New  York  Central  before  he 
Yxamof^  ^^  police  force. 

KSie  ffipng,  as  a  trainman,  spent  a  great  part 
of  ig/ritf^time  for  several  years  of  his  life  in 
aoArtfie  I  ing  his  wits  against  those  of  the  men 
QQ  »jatir<''^d,  the  new  chief  had  no  illusions 
wWpnet^^^  about  the  vagrant  class.    Therefore 


almost  his  first  official  act  was  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  tramps  from  continuing  to 
use  Poughkeepsie  as  a  camp  and  forage 
ground. 

At  this  time  from  twenty  to  thirty  men 
were  being  accommodated  with  lodgings  in 
the  Poughkeepsie  police  station  every  night, 
— and  no  questions  asked.  Chief  McCabe 
started  in  to  ask  questions.  Every  man  who 
presented  himself  at  the  station-house  for  a 
lodging  was  received  hospitably, — ^and  re- 
quired to  give  an  account  of  himself.  If 
the  man  refused  to  do  so  the  chief  inti- 
mated that  Poughkeepsie  would  continue  to 
extend  its  hospitality  to  him  until  he  did. 
If  he  responded,  the  chief  listened  sym- 
pathetically and  then  proceeded  to  lock 
him  up  until  his  story  could  be  verified  or 
disproved. 

Once  having  got  into  the  station  no  would- 
be  lodger  got  out  until  Chief  McCabe  was 
in  possession  of  full  details  as  to  his  identity 
and  past  history.  If  the  chief  found  himself 
unable  to  extract  the  information  he  wanted 
by  questioning,  he  photographed  his  guest 
and  sent  the  picture  to  other  police  chiefs 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  way  he  not 
only  found  out  what  he  wanted  to  know  as 
a  rule,  but  he  was  enabled  to  restore  many 
badly  "  wanted  "  persons  to  the  anxious  au- 
thorities of  other  conununities.  He  also  in- 
stituted the  custom  of  searching  applicants 
for  lodgings, — a  practice  which  brought  to 
light  a  great  deal  of  incriminating  evidence 
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'  in  the  way  of  burglars'  tools,  concealed  weap- 
ons, ands^tolen  goods,  thus  revealing  the  fact 
that  many^of  the  self-invited  guests  of  the 
city  were  dangerous^  criminals. 

The  result  was  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  police  station  as  a  lodging- 
house  fell  off  amazingly.  However,  as  the 
crimes  attributable  to  vagrants  did  not  show  a 
corresponding  decrease,  Chief  McCabc  drew 
the  inference  th'at  the  "  hoboes  "  had  merely 
transferred  their  patronage  to  the  low  5  and 
lO-cent  lodging-houses  along  the  tracks.  He 
began  then  to  make  frequent  raids  on  these 
places  and  to  carry  off  transient  lodgers  to 
the  police  station,  where  he  required  them  to 
make  known  their  exact  business  in  the  city. 

At  the  same  time  he  instructed  all  rounds- 
men and  patrolmen  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  streets  for  beggars,  peddlers  without 
licenses,  and  strangers  without  visible  means 
of  support,  as  well  as  to  arrest  on  sight  every 
illegal  car-rider  caught  getting  on  or  off  the 
trains  or  hanging  about  the  tracks. 

News  of  these  high-handed  ways  were  evi- 
dently passed  quickly  **  down  the  line  "  to  all 
members  of  the  profession.  At  any  rate, 
Poughkeepsie  was  given  "  the  double  cross." 
Burglaries  and  safe-blowing  fell  off  aston- 
ishingly, and  begging  and  petty  thievery  prac- 
tically ceased. 

The  change  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
police  records.  Previous  to  1900  the  number 
of  vagrants  lodged  at  the  police  station  aver- 
aged 4100  a  year.  Since  1900  they  have 
averaged  860  a  year.  Previous  to  1900  the 
number  of  burglaries  committed  in  the  city 
averaged  from  fifty  to  sixty  a  year.  Since 
1900  they  have  averaged  from  two  to  three 
a  year.  The  average  annual  property  loss 
since  1900  has  been  less  than  $500. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Chief  McCabe's  anti-vagrancy 
campaign.  It  has  not  only  saved  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  but 
it  has  saved  an  incalculable  sum  to  society  in 
general.  In  the  seven  years  that  he  has 
been  the  head  of  the  police  force  the  chief 
has  caught  and  sent  home  more  than  1000 
boys,  most  of  whom  would  otherwise,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  become  parasites  upon  society, 
and  many  of  whom  might  have  developed  into 
criminals. 

It  is  common  knowledge  to  police  officers 
that  a  "  kid  "  is  a  valuable  asset  to  all  classes 
of  vagabonds.  The  traveling  safe-blowers 
and  station-robbers,  known  as  "yeggmen," 
can  use  small  boys  to  advantage  in  locating 
means  of  entrance  and  in  gathering  up  other 


useful  infonnation,  while  to  the  "  panhan- 
dlers "  they  are  invaluable  for  working  the 
"  sympathy  racket "  upon  people  who  would 
meet  the  appeal  of  a  grown  man  with  con- 
tempt or  abuse. 

During  his  life  as  brakeman  Chief  Mc- 
Cabe  had  seen  hundreds  of  little  boys, — many 
of  them  not  more  than  eight  years  old,^ — 
kicked  off  trains  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
these  vampires  or  not,  just  as  chance  might 
dictate.  To  the  average  trainman  a  boy  car- 
rider  is  merely  a  "  tough  kid  "  for  whom  the 
method  of  treatment  is  prescribed.  But 
young  McCabe  saw  that  a  large  number  of 
these  boys  were  just  normally  active  young- 
sters who  had  "  jumped  "  a  train  as  they 
would  "  hitch  onto  '*  a  milk  wagon,  and  had 
been  carried  beyond  the  point  where  they  had 
intended  to  drop  off ;  or  else  over-imaginative 
readers  of  dime  novels  who  had  started  West 
to  find  some  place  where  interesting  things 
still  happen.  He  realized  how  important  it 
was  that  these  boys  should  be  kept  from  be- 
coming the  tools  of  criminals  and  constitu- 
tional loafers,  but  until  he  became  chief  of 
police  he  saw  no  way  of  doing  anything. 
Then,  however,  he  announced  that  if  he 
could  help  it  no  runaway  boy  should  take 
the  downward  path  for  want  of  a  restrain- 
ing hand  at  Poughkeepsie, — the  point  at 
which  so  many  youngsters  had  formerly 
started  on  a  hobo's  career. 

To  this  end  he  ordered  his  men  never  to 
let  a  strange  boy  in  town  go  unapprehended, 
but  to  arrest  every  youngster  getting  on  or 
off  the  trains  or  wandering  about  the  city, 
and  to  bring  him  to  the  police  station.  There 
the  chief  talked  kindly  to  the  lad,  won  his 
confidence,  got  his  name  and  address,  and 
made  him  comfortable  in  the  matron's  quar- 
ters while  efforts  were  made  to  get  in  touch 
with  his  parents  or  guardians.  Once  in  the 
chief's  clutches  no  boy  leaves  the  police  sta- 
tion at  Poughkeepsie  except  in  convoy  of  a 
big  policeman  to  take  boat  or  train  for  honle. 

So  far  Chief  McCabe's  work  has  neces- 
sarily been  repressive  rather  than  construc- 
tive, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  has  no 
adequate  means  of  taking  care  of  and  giving 
to  the  well-meaning  wayfarer  the  lift  that 
would  very  probably  put  him  on  his  feet. 
In  the  meantime,  he  is  carrying  out  a  pjolicy 
which  keeps  at  least  one  town  free  of  ^jocial 
parasites.  Even  though,  at  the  preser^  time, 
this  may  imply  an  additional  burden  upon 
other  towns,  it  sets  an  example,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  mean  the  eliminatiof|^Q#  the 
vagrant  class. 
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BY    HOWARD    SWAN. 
(Sometime  professor  in  the   Imperial  College,  Peking,  Giina.) 

[The  transliteration  of  one  language  into  another  radically  different  in  alphabet  and  syllabifi- 
cation is  always  difficult.  The  transliteration  of  Chinese  into  words  formed  with  the  European 
alphabet  is  especially  so.  Several  American  scholars  of  Chinese  have  highly  approved  Professor 
Swan's  ideas  and  explanation  of  the  necessity  and  possible  methods  of  Chinese  phonetization  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  article.  Their  accuracy  and  finality  are,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion 
with  native  as  well  as  western  scholars  of  the  Chinese  language. — The  Editor.] 


TpHE  Far  Eastern  problem  is  and  alwa3rs 
has  been,  \\^at  is  the  future  of 
China?  To  the  Chinese  themselves  the 
problem  is  more  complicated  than  it  appears 
to  other  nations;  but  it  is  one  principally  of 
government,  of  education,  and  of  language. 
Of  government  first;  because,  without  a 
good  government  there  cannot  be  state-sup- 
ported schools  and  colleges.  But  if  the  ques- 
tion of  schools  and  colleges  is  thus  of  grave 
importance,  that  of  language  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  as  language  is  at  the  base  of  all 
education,  and  without  a  generally  under- 
stood language  no  subject  can  be  taught  well. 

**  THERE  IS  NO  CHINESE  LANGUAGE." 

It  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that  there  is 
no  Chinese  language!  There  are  Chinese 
dialects;  there  Is  a  series  of  Chinese  ideo- 
graphic characters  corresponding  in  some 
degree  to  an  alphabet ;  but  there  is,  up  to  the 
present,  no  general  Chinese  language  that  all 
Chinamen  can  speak  and  understand.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  Peking  Manda- 
rin or  Givaan-hwa  (Kuan-hwa), — "official 
talk," — which  has  spread  widely  because  the 
mandarins  or  government  officials  have  first 
to  reside  in  Peking,  and  carry  that  dialect 
from  thence  to  every  district.  It  is  spoken 
generally,  however,  only  in  Peking,  and  in 
the  hinterland  of  Shansi  and  other  provinces 
directly  behind,  and  by  officials  of  other  parts 
of  China  in  their  Yamens  or  courthouses.    ' 

There  exists,  further,  a  universal  book 
language,  which  all  the  better  educated 
Chinamen  are  taught;  and  in  this  the  Wen- 
It,  as  it  is  called  (pronounced  Won-li,  or 
won  lee,  meaning  "literature  language ")i 
the  imperial  edicts  and  higher  dass  books  are 
written.  All  educated  Chinese  throughout 
the  empire  can  read  these,  and  it  is  this  lit- 
erature language,  together  with  the  Chinese 
ideographs,  the  gown,  the  periwig  tail,  and 


certain  habits  and  customs,  that  make  the 
Chinese  in  a  sense  a  united  nation  or  empire. 
But  there  is  as  yet  no  general  spoken  lan- 
guage. Put  twenty  Chinamen  in  a  room  to- 
gether to  discuss  any  important  govern- 
mental or  commercial  proposition,  and,  un- 
less they  all  come  from  the  one  district,  such 
as  Shanghai,  or  Canton,  or  Peking,  or  unless 
they  all  know  PeUnese,  they  cannot  under- 
stand one  another's  speech.  The  idioms  are 
different,  pronunciation  is  different,  intona- 
tion is  different.  Even  simple  greetings, 
such  as  "How  do  you  do?"  are  entirely 
different  as  pronounced  in  Shanghai  frpm 
the  way  they  are  said  in  Peking.  In  Soo- 
chow,  for  example,  which  is  only  eighty  miles 
from  Shanghai,  it  is  different  again.  There 
it  is  sounded  "  Axon  che  Vaef  "  (  Have  you 
eaten  rice?)  In  Peking  it  is  pronounced 
"Chela  Faan  mo  yuwuf*  (Eaten  rice,  or 
not?), — in  which  Che  (eat)  and  Vae  or 
Faan  (rice)  are  the  same  or  similar,  but 
the  rest  of  the  phrase  is  different.  In  Soo- 
chow  the  phrase  "  there  is  not "  is  "  'm  p'," 
just  two  dumb  consonants;  in  Peking  it  is 
"  mo  yuwu  "  (like  "  more  you  "). 

In  the  writer's  class  of  graduate  students 
in  the  Imperial  College,  Peking,  out  of 
twenty-one  students  from  various  districts  in 
the  first  class  there  were  were  only  five  who 
could  speak  correct  Pekinese.  Others  could 
make  themselves  imperfectly  understood,  but 
each  spoke  his  own  dialect,  and  two  were 
absolutely  incomprehensible  to  die  rest. 
These  two  had  therefore  to  wait  until  they 
had  learned  English  to  speak  with  the  class, 
or  at  least  until  they  had  learned  Pekinese, 
which  is,  without  organized  teaching,  an 
almost  equally  difficult  task.  Another  re- 
source, peculiarly  Chinese,  is  to  take  to  writ- 
ing, not  only  on  pieces  of  paper  and  comers 
of  desks,  but  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  in 
the  dust,  or  by  gesture  in  the  air;  and  bv 
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long  practice  the  Chinese  are  very  quick  at 
this  written  gesture  language.  This  palm- 
writing  is  cumbrous,  but  fortunately  nearly 
always  successful  when  educated  men  come 
together. 

WRITTEN  CHINESE  SPEECH   A  NOTATION  OF 
IDEAS. 

Chinese  as  written  is  not  a  language ;  it  is 
a  notation  of  ideas.  Just  as  our  mathemati- 
cal, algebraical,  musical,  and  chemical  sym- 
bols are  known  all  over  our  continents, 
though  pronounced  differently,  so  with  the 
Chinese  ideographs.  These  ideographs,  or  pic- 
ture words,  are  recognized  by  all  educated 
Chinese,  and  by  the  Japanese,  Manchus,  and 
Tibetans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  pe- 
ninsula and  other  Chinese  colonies.  In  all, 
some  600,000,000  (six  hundred  millions)  of 
people,  or  very  nearly  half  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  read  some  Chinese,  though 
probably  only  10  per  cent,  read  and  write  it 
fluently.  The  Chinese  written  language  is 
therefore  a  universal  notation  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  language  except  Eng- 
lish. Its  construction  is  not  unlike  English, 
and  its  grammar  is  even  more  simple,  being 
quite  different  in  both  these  respects  from 
the  Japanese,  which  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult languages  in  the  world  to  learn. 

As  can  easily  be  seen,  this  lack  of  a  gen- 
eral Chinese  "  tongue,"  or  spoken  language, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  public  speech- 
making,  and,  indeed,  leads  to  so  many  mis- 
takes or  possible  misunderstandings,  laying 
the  speakers  open  to  suspicion  of  sedition, 
that  in  China  public  meetings  are  usually 
altogether  banned,  or  in  such  disfavor  with 
the  central  government  that  private  persons 
do  not  often  care  to  run  the  risk.  Capital 
punishment,  with  or  without  torture,  and 
often  without  a  trial,  is  still  in  force  in  parts 
of  China,  and  the  suggestive  drawing  of  the 
edge  of  the  hand  across  the  throat  several 
times  successively,  even  in  Peking,  is  a  com- 
mon gesture  to  indicate  the  fate  of  suspected 
and  denounced  persons  and  their  whole 
families. 

There  are  eighteen  provinces  in  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  each  with  its  one  or  several 
dialects,  so  that  the  empire  is  really  much 
like  Europe  was  at  the  time  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  the  Chinese  Emperor  as  Pope, 
and  the  land  divided  up  in  principalities. 
In  Europe  we  have  Italy,  Roumania,  Switz- 
erland, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  each  with  a 
variety  of  Latin,  to  say  nothing  of  Britain, 
with  its  Gaelic,  Welsh,  and  English,  and  the 


Norse  languages;  while  Greece  and  Russia 
still  use  the  original  Greek  letters  that  Cad- 
mus is  supposed  to  have  given  the  Phoenician 
merchants  to  facilitate  their  commerce.  If 
there  were  no  general  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  German  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  educated  officials  only  had  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  Latin  and  a  writing 
knowledge  of  Greek,  this  would  fairly  repre- 
sent the  state  of  China,  which  has  some  400 
dialects,  with  Peking  mandarin  as  the  gen- 
eral tongue  corresponding  to  Latin,  and  the 
Wen-li  corresponding  somewhat  with  our 
use  of  Greek  in  learned  works. 

PRESSING  NEED  OF  ONE  LANGUAGE  FOR  THE 
EMPIRE. 

What  is  clearly  needed  in  China  is  a  gen- 
eral spoken  tongue,  understood  from  one  end 
of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and  taught  in 
schools  and  colleges  as  we  teach  English. 
This  should  be  in  graded  lessons,  with  clear 
explanations,  exact  phonetics  to  represent 
pronunciation,  and  plenty  of  lively  narrative 
and  conversation,  journalistic,  classical,  and 
poetic  examples  to  be  studied  in  the  class- 
rooms, along  with  historical  and  scientific 
works  written  in  the  spoken  tongue,  as  in 
the  West.  By  this  teaching,  and  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  railroads,  there  would 
soon  spread  over  China  a  true  Chinese 
tongue.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  within 
recent  years  modem  Greek  was  consciously 
developed  somewhat  in  this  way,  through 
the  efforts  of  three  enthusiastic  and  patriotic 
Greeks,  who  formulated  a  grammar  on  the 
French  model,  published  millions  of  copies 
of  ancient  Greek  classics,  and  allowed  the 
peojrfe  themselves  to  develop  the  modem 
Greek  language  as  it  is  to-day. 

So  with  the  Pekinese  pronunciation  and 
idiom.  Books  could  be  written  in  the  actual 
speech  of  the  people,  either  in  Chinese  char- 
acters or  in  romanized  letters,  or  both,  in- 
stead of  as  now  in  a  sort  of  abbreviated 
shorthand  made  up  of  abstract  picture  words, 
reading,  as  to  sense,  something  like  our  own 
cablegrams,  but  written  in  ideographs. 

To  write  Chinese  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
at  least  2000  signs.  At  least  4000  are  neces- 
sary to  read  books  with  facility.  To  Icam 
300  of  these  is  easy,  1000  is  a  task,  2000  is 
a  terrible  drudgery,  and  the  second  2000  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  any  except  life- 
long students.  The  most  that  are  in  use  is 
7000,  though  of  obsolete  words  there  arc 
20,000  or  30,000  more  of  whicK  Chinese 
encyclopedists  have  made  collections. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHINESE  IDEOGRAPHS. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  constitution  of 
Chinese  writing  will  make  plainer  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  language  to  its  own  country- 
men, as  compared  with  the  simple  alpha- 
betical nature  of  western  tongues.  In  Chi- 
nese the  written  signs  do  not  usually  repre- 
sent the  sounds,  but  each  represents  a  rough 
drawing  of  tife  actual  thing  or  idea  spoken 
about.  For  instance,  we  say  tree,  and  write 
the  sound,  t,  r,  ee;  but  with  the  Chinaman 
the  sound  for  tree  is,  say,  Shu  (shoo),  but 
he  docs  not  write  any  sounds  to  show  it  is 
pronounced  Sh,  or  u.  He  draws  a  picture 
of  a  tree  with  root,  stem,  and  branches, 
j^  ,  which  is  pronounced  Shu  in  some 
thus  y^  parts,  though  it  may  be  quite 
"  different  in  another  district.  A 
man  is  indicated  by  drawing  his  two  legs, 

A,  and  the  word  is  pronounced 
variously,  jin  or  djin,  zhin, 
zhon,  rzhon,  ron,  or  renn,  and 
in  some  parts  n3an  or  nyen.  If  a  Chinaman 
wishes  to  write  "  sun,"  this  he  calls  usually 
Taa-yaang,  or  great  male-principle,  but 
sometimes  he  uses  another  word  which  may 
be  represented  Rzhi,  for  sun;  he  writes 
this  I"*  ,  which  was  originally  the 
well-  pj  known  symbol,  /^  •  So  for 
moon  he  writes  ^    \^  which 

was,    of   course,   a    ^\  crescent,  V 

The     Chinese    nu-  merals     run  Jf 

«»A  ■  •,  much  like  ours,  but  horizon- 
^  ^  _  — ^tal.  They  are  called  yi  (yee), 
oerh  (er),  saan  (sun),  and 
so  forth.  The  abstract  or  compound  ideas 
are  made  up  of  a  set  of  214  root  words  or 
radicals  and  800  phonetics,  or  guides  to 
sound.  The  214  radicals  form  the  Chinese 
alphabet,  and  range  from  a  single  stroke  to 
a  complicated  drawing  of  a  bamboo  with 
holes  in  it,  written  in  seventeen  strokes, 
meaning  a  "flute."  The  214  are  classifi- 
cations rather  than  letters  of  an  alphabet, 
and  some  signs, — such  as  man,  mouth,  hand, 
woman,  heart, — are  very  useful  in  composi- 
tion, standing  for  whole  classes  of  objects 
or  ideas. 

Abstract  words  are  made  up  of  several  of 
these.     To    illustrate:    woman     is, 
and    child     is     — j^  ;     the    combi-    *^^^ 
nation       ^  jT*  ^^^^'^  "  good,    .5S 

well,         wf^  loving,    kind."       A 

woman  ^*«  under  a  roof  means 
"peace";  a  pig  and  a  roof  indicates 
the  "  family " ;  a  mouth  inside  a  door 
means   "  to   ask   a   question,"   and   so   on. 


endlessly.  The  most  abstract  word  in  Chi- 
nese is  the  word  "virtue,"  or  uprightness 
of  character, — the  basic  virtue  of  the  Con- 
fucian system.  The  following  analysis  will 
explain  the  composition  of  this  interesting 
Chinese  character,  and  give  an  insight  into 
the  construction  of  many  others.  First,  the 
word  "  upright,"  as  of  a  wall  or  house,  is 
made  up  of  the  signs  for  ten,  eyes,  an<J 
straight, — meaning  that  what  is  seen  by  ten 
workmen  and  .no  fault  found  is  upright. 
The  signs  for  these  are:  t.  jt^ffX  m 
If  we  add  the  sign  for  *J  cJ^^  f 
footsteps  of  a  man  ^  we  show  that  it  is 
walking  upright  A  that  is  meant;  and 
the  further  sign  ■•  placed  underneath 
of  a  heart,  thus  /V%%  (with  its  drops 
of  blood  or  ar-  ^*^  teries),  shows 
that  it  is  spiritual  or  heart-quah'ty  that 
is  expressed.  ^  |  ^,,^^  ^ 
Thusweget  ^  -T  ^W  L—  /V->^ 
which    are     ^ 

written  in  one  square  sign,  and  become  the 
classic  symbol  :^^  and  this  combination 
for  virtue  orflJSj  uprightness  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  whole  Doa  (almost 
like  der  or  door  without  the  r),  though  each 
of  the  smaller  signs  has  a  different  pronunci- 
ation of  its  own. 

EFFECT  ON  CHINESE  LFFERATURE. 

With  such  a  system  as  this  it  can  be  easily 
seen  how  slow  any  intellectual  progress  or 
means  of  literary  communication  must  be; 
and  the  Chinese  education,  while  it  fosters 
concentration,  memory,  and  application  to 
study  in  a  manner  unknown  to  western  peo- 
ples, is  narrow  and  circumscribed,  and  apt  to 
give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  intellectual  superior- 
ity without  sufficient  cause,  by  the  fact  of  a 
conquest  over  such  a  difficult  means  of  com- 
munication, while  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  in  western  nations  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  every  little  child. 

To  be  sure,  from  a  philological  point  of 
view,  when  one  gets  used  to  the  signs  Chi- 
nese becomes  a  fascinating  study,  and  is  easy 
to  read  by  eye,  as  each  sign,  when  once 
learned,  usually  carries  within  it  its  true 
meaning  and  original  idea.  In  such  cases, 
one  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  meaning  of  a 
sign  has  to  do,  for  example,  with  trees,  or 
stars,  or  metals,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  signs  have  now  little  connection 
with  their  original  meaning,  and  many  are 
extremely  complicated.  Chinese  abounds  in 
synonyms  and  hazy,  ill-defined  words,  but 
sometimes  this  similarity  has  a  useful  result. 
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1  ^^,^g^j<  nnsch  L*  it  cf  a  'r:ri  ^fcrrc  jf 

*^K^^^  »  can  be  s«n  rr^  rrad--^  Pro^ 

^^C*^i^^^^ae    vulcme  en   ""  er.r«se  L;trr»- 

fe^a^^f*  j0  die  Worii's  Lhrranrrc  s^J«-  Tbe 

tu^-        i5  li^I*3  irt  low  C3>ttan  in  Oiir-a.  and 

dt^^*  ^i^  regiriird,  n-lth  barbers,  as  bein^ 

acto^  ^^^    ^Q  aijr.;c   mto  the  collcgcsw     The 

i  of  the  lave  for  imaginarivc  dramatic 


may  come  about,  »^  in  other  ^coun- 


too 

'\ys  ^  translation  into  Chinese  of  Shake- 

\^**^re's  play^-  ^^  ^y  ^^  springing  forth  of 

*^^^v  Chinese  poet  writing  in  the  commoo 

^      Mt      1'he  common  tongue  bears  on  its 

IvlJves  the  great  vessels.    In  Japan  die  west- 

rri  Styles  have  been  taken  up,  and  novels 

!;d    poems    written    in    ordinary   language 

about  evenda\    themes  are  now  becoming 

common.     The  second  desideratum  can  be 

satisfied  by  the  translation  of  biographical, 
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ir  in.  -rsrs  ir  1:3^.  jmt  rie  w!iq^c  of 

inr^  aair  xnacs  ^  rms  n^-j^n  o|kii  to 

imi  ^  ^2=^7^  v-^  :nis  «zrr.     Bar  a  China 

rc'-  a  ^ns^  ii"u».i  _uii  da  ""  read  citarac- 

:=rs. '  icii  X  ^xi_  ^sira,  r-  TripcrraiB  read  and 

*  lerr  ITT  2C*^ii.  nast:*  ai  wiwfi  the  Chi- 
3Ese  rju-ji  -dieuT'  rns:  itae  i?r  jcamiag  ait- 
inns*  -an^.riii:r^  a?  Eiij^i-ist  a:  Espeijmu.  In 
.uran.  .iJir-:?ii  xns^  rxe  seccoi  languagCv 
mil  ne  tt.  ^azvl  "t  sninszcs  w^o  raw  noiv* 
r=ai  r:nr::a:  smsc  !sr^  ^ioed  venr  largely 
-n  ric  jn^ir^  ^r  -Lii^^uuiuuir^- j ■  iiiin  of  the 
Jiranese  r->in:tT>  !sr  srr  nscching  of  their 
ta:««ietLre  zt  FrsBcfi  jrd  Genssan,  which  is 
cjc^i.ierxr.e.  tn:*^^  r::iz  Less  than  of  EIng- 
^5.1*  3^t  ir  O:  rg  a  better  means  would  be 
r:  pet  rre-Jr  car^  sbiric  Lic^jagc  into  pho- 
::»ftx5w  "H:^  cm  be  c»rne  in  several  ways« — 
br  a  syllx^arr.  with  si^nxj  for  separate  syl- 
LiMes^  as  ba,  be.  ba»  bu.  and  so  on,  as  is 
d:oe  with  rbe  Jipanese  K^tM.  A  more  use- 
rjl  way.  hcwrrer,  would  be  to  use  a  care- 
fully  adjusted  system  of  romanizcd  spelling, 
using  phonetic  signs  of  the  roman  alphabet 
which  all  the  other  nations  could  easily  read. 
At  present  the  Chinese  themselves  have  no 
phonetic  spelling,  and  no  study  of  exact  pho- 
nedcs,  or  so  litde  of  it  that  it  pracdcally 
counts  for  naught.  The  Chinese  idea  of 
phonetics  is  to  take  one  of  their  best-known 
characters, — let  us  say,  for  example,  a  char- 
acter called  in  Pekinese  chu, — ^and  another 
pronounced  ping;  and  by  putting  the  two 
together   (chu-ping)   the  first  sound  of  the 
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first  character  is  added  to  the  last  sound  of 
the  second  character,  so  obtaining  the  re- 
sult, "  ching."  This  is  found  useful  among 
the  Chinese  in  cases  of  disputed  pronuncia- 
tion, or  for  indicating  that  of  foreign  words. 
Unfortunately,  useful  as  it  may  appear  at 
first  trial,  the  Chinese  pronounce  their  words 
so  differently  in  different  provinces  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  rely  on  this  device.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  different  parts  of 
China  what  is  in  one  province  called  chu 
in  others  may  well  be  either  chu  or  ju,  cho, 
jo,  chowu,  jowu,  juwu,  or  possibly  ngo,  nga, 
or  even  waa!  Chinese  phonetics  are  par- 
ticularly fluidic  To  the  average  Chinaman, 
even  when  educated,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence if  you  pronounce  "  International  Law," 
or  "  International  Gnaw,"  or  "  Internation- 
al Raw," — all  will  be  understood,  and  he 
will  use  these  interchangeably. 

PHONFnC   SYSTEMS  NOW  IN    USB. 

Among  the  foreign  educators,  missionaries, 
and  diplomatists  in  China  there  are  several 
phonetic  systems  now  used  or  being  tried. 
Among  these  are  the  following:  The  early 
French  romanized,  now  nearly  obsolete ;  one 
or  two  German  systems  of  greater  or  less 
complexity  and  weirdness;  the  English  dip- 
lomatic romanized,  known  as  Wade's  sys- 
tem, which  for  want  of  something  better  has 
become  almost  universal,  and  the  American 
missionary  system,  known  as  Mateer's;  the 
Standard  Romanized  Pronunciation  S3rstem 
(a  compound  and  improvement  of  these  lat- 
ter two) ;  M.  Murray's  numerical  S3rstem, 
used  chiefly  for  Braille  printing  for  the 
blind,  in  which  the  408  root  Chinese  sounds 
are  given  numbers  and  are  indicated  by  a 
raised  system  of  dots  punched  on  paper  in 
tiny  squares;  a  Chinese  syllabary  based  on 
the  Japanese  Kana;  several  new  and  wonder- 
ful Chinese  systems,  based  on  Chinese  sign 
writing,  and  looking  like  Chinese  (the 
schools  and  colleges  are  full  of  inventors  of 
these  wonderful  systems)  ;  a  method  of  Chi- 
nese shorthand,  which  is  said  to  have  great 
vogue,  especially  among  women ;  and  finally 
the  International  Phonetic  System,  worked 
out  by  the  present  writer,  and  taught  by 
him  in  the  Peking  Imperial  College.  This 
is  somewhat  similar  to,  but  more  complete 
than,  the  international  romanizing  suggested 
by  a  Japanese  missionary,  and  now  used  for 
their  own  language  by  the  Japanese.  The 
only  three  systems  worthy  of  consideration, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  Chi- 
nese into  some  kind  of  a  written  language 


comparable  to  English,  French,  or  German, 
are  Wade's  ( Mateer's  is  nearly  the  same) ,  the 
Standard,  and  the  International  Phonetic 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  these  sys- 
tems in  detail.  We  must  constantly  keep 
in  mind,  however,  that  for  China  to  have  the 
benefits  of  western  science  and  for  other  na- 
tions to  treat  her  as  on  a  par  with  themselves 
she  must  have  a  constitution,  an  organized 
educational  system,  and  for  this,  a  national 
spoken  language.  To  have  the  language 
become  truly  national  she  must  somehow 
or  other  have  phonetics  properly  studied 
and  carefully  taught  in  her  schools,  as  a 
means  to  indicate  the  correct  standard  pro- 
nunciation. 

A  method  of  teaching  Chinese  either  to 
Chinese  themselves  or  to  foreigners  should 
include  a  course  in  Peking  mandarin,  as 
the  official  language.  The  pronunciation 
should  be  indicated  phonetically  either  with 
Chinese  signs  or  the  Roman  alphabet,  or 
both.  Preferably,  the  tones  should  be  indi- 
cated if  possible  by  additional  letters  or 
doubled  signs  within  the  body  of  the  word, 
rather  than  be  entirely  omitted,  or  indicated 
by  figures  above  the  line,  as  in  the  Wade 
system.  The  recognized  international  pho- 
netics as  used  in  Japan  should  be  used,  but 
somewhat  modified  to  give  room  to  indicate 
the  tones.  The  principle  of  this  interna- 
tional system  is:  ''English  consonants  and 
continental  vowels."  The  Chinese  language 
should  not  be  regarded  as  monosyllabic,  but 
those  syllables  which  naturally  run  together 
in  speaking  should  be  run  together  in  writ- 
ing. The  ideal  should  be  to  take  the  most 
distinct  and  important  dialect,  say  Pekinese, 
and  form  a  language  which  could  be  easily 
read  by  all  who  knew  the  Roman  alphabet, 
so  that  whether  American,  British,  Norse, 
French,  German,  Italian,  or  Japanese,  all 
would  be  able  to  use  and  understand  it. 

Chinese  is  a  language  that  now  requires 
studying  from  five  to  ten  years  to  learn  at 
all  usefully.  One  becomes  skilful  in  it  only 
after  twenty  years  of  hard  work.  With  a 
phonetic  system  and  a  good  method  of  ar- 
ranging the  common  idioms  of  daily  life,  we 
should  be  able  to  speak  Chinese  fairly  well 
in  six  months  or  a  year. 

With  such  a  good  phonetic  S3rstem  fully 
worked  out  for  all  the  ordinary  phrases  and 
idioms  of  common  life,  some  simple  grammar 
and  a  dictionary  of  words  on  the  same  plan, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  put  China  on  a 
level  with  other  nations  in  the  possession  of 
an  easily  read  and  easily  acquired  means  of 
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verbal  intercommunication.  This  would  be 
not  only  of  great  service  to  commercial  and 
diplomatic  circles  throughout  the  world,  but 
would  prove  of  the  very  greatest  advantage 
to  philology  and  linguistics.  China  has 
something  to  teach,  but  its  chest  of  treasures 
is  as  good  as  locked  Up,  owing  to  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  key,  which  only  a  giant  in  intel- 
lect or  patience  can  turn.  The  Chinese  have 
advanced  in  the  past  by  their  unique  posses- 
sion of  a  complete  philosophy  without  su- 
perstition, and  a  universal  notation  of  ideas, 
— two  great  desiderata  which  the  German 


philosopher  Leibniz  longed  for,  but  in  vain. 
The  Chinese  have  kept  their  unity  amid  the 
dashings  of  empires,  by  the  sole  means  of  this 
notation;  but  they  have  also  remained  in 
semi-darkness  while  other  nations  advanced, 
by  the  continued  use  of  a  language  whi^h  in- 
dicates ideas  instead  of  pronunciation.  To 
change  is  to  progress.  Progress  is  based  on 
education.  Education  is  based  on  language. 
The  Chinese  problem  is  a  language  pr^lem, 
and  if  China  herself  and  the  other  nations 
recognize  this  the  "  Eastern  Window  "  will 
soon  open  for  light. 


THE  NEED  OF  LAW  REFORM  IN  CHINA. 

BY  CHARLES  SUMNER  LOBINGIER. 


AN  interesting  phase  of  the  many-sided 
progressive  movement  in  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  the  undertaking  to  reform  its 
judicial  system.  A  commission  charged  with 
this  duty  is  now  at  work,  and  during  a  recent 
visit  to  China  the  writer  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  a  member  of  this  body,  Mr.  Y.  L. 
Kuan, — ^whose  official  title  is  Secretary  of 
the  Ministry  of  Law, — ^and  of  learning  from 
him  some  of  its  program. 

THB  EXAMPLE  OF  JAPAN. 

In  taking  this  step,  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects, China  is  now  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Japan.  One  of  the  first  innovations 
of  the  Mikado's  government  after  its  over- 
throw of  the  Shogunatc  was  the  establbh- 
ment  of  a  judiciary  upon  western  lines.  This 
was  inaugurated  as  early  as  1872,  and  its 
existence  afforded  one  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments whereby  seventeen  years  later,  but  pre- 
maturely, many  now  believe,  foreign  pbwers 
were  induced  to  relinquish  their  claims  of 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  Japan. 

The  Sunrise  Empire  followed  up  this  first 
reform  with  a  series  of  sweeping  changes  in 
the  laws  themselves,  resulting  finally  in  the 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  legal  system  se- 
lected from  the  best  foreign  sources.  In 
1 88 1  a  new  criminal  code  (now  about  to  be 
superseded)  was  put  into  force  abolishing  the 
severe  and  barbarous  penalties  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese  many  centuries 
before.  Codes  of  procedure,  bodi  criminal 
and  civil,  were  promulgated  in  1890,  and 
about  three  years  later  a  commercial  and  a 
civil  code,  both  based  upon  Germsm  models. 

The  program  of  the  Chinese  law  reform- 


ers appears  less  extensive,  though  the  results 
may  be  quite  as  effectual.  Tlie  system  of 
punishments  has,  indeed,  already  been  consid- 
erably mitigated,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Wu  Ting-Fang,  well  known  in  America 
by  reason  of  his  long  and  efficient  service  as 
the  Chinese  representative  at  Washington. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  purpose  to 
change  materially  the  system  of  private  sub- 
stantive law,  and  for  this  there  appear  to  be 
excellent  reasons. 

THE  CHINESE  CODE. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  China 
has  an  ancient  and  elaborate,  not  to  say 
voluminous,  code  of  written  laws.  In  point 
of  antiquity  it  is  by  far  the  oldest  of  all  codes 
now  in  force.  Only  such  instruments  as  the 
Decalogue  or  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  seem 
ancient  beside  it.  If  the  Code  of  Justinian 
had  been  continuously  operative  since  its 
promulgation  it  would  still  be  youthful  as 
compai^d  with  this  Chinese  product  In- 
trinsically it  consists  of  some  twenty-four 
volumes,  in  the  literary  language  of  the  em- 
pire, and  it  not  only  covers  the  general  field 
of  substantive  civil  and  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, but  it  also  touches  upon  nearly  every 
phase  of  humsm  interest  and  duty;  for  the 
Chinese  conception  of  law  is  broader  than 
the  Occidental  and  includes  many  subjects 
which  western  jurists  would  regard  as  be- 
longing to  the  domain  of  ethics  or  etiquette.* 

Independently  of  its  contents  the  .external 
character  of  this  code  affords  a  guaranty  of 

*  Such,  e.g..  are  the  numerous  Injunctions  of  flllml 
duty  enforced  bj  nerere  penaldet,  and  the  minute 
regulation!  .concerning  marriage  and  even  engage- 
ments. 
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Its  permanence.  It  is  saidt  to  consist  of  the 
accumulated  decrees  of  the  emperors,  dating 
back  twenty  centuries,  collected,  revised,  and 
arranged  in  logical  order,  and  is  thus  an  ap- 
plication, upon  an  elaborate  scale,  of  the  sys- 
tem of  adjudicated  precedents  which  forms 
the  foimdation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
prudence. But  in  China  the  respect  for  prec- 
edent and  written  authority  is  much  greater 
than  with  us.  "  A  quotation  from  Confucius 
has  settled  many  a  quarrel,  arbitrated  many  a 
dispute.''^  The  only  class  at  all  correspond- 
ing to  our  lawyers  is  that  known  as  "  search- 
ers," whose  business  it  is  to  find  a  precedent 
according  to  which  a  litigated  question  may 
be  decided.  With  such  notions  thus  deeply 
rooted,  a  code  containing  the  precedents  of 
ages  and  embodying  the  sum  of  Chinese  jurid- 
ical philosophy  is  not  apt  to  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed even  by  the-mighty  upheaval  now  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  such  a  result  would  Be 
desirable.  The  displacement  of  an  in- 
digenous, time-honored  system  of  laws,  even 
though  defective,  by  one  of  alien  origin,  per- 
haps abstractly  better,  is  a  serious  undertak-' 
ing,  and  the  results  are  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointing. It  is  doubtful  if  the  Japanese  have 
succeeded  in  adapting  their  exotic,  though 
smoothly  phrased,  codes  to  the  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  people.  While  in  Japan 
recently  the  writer  was  informed,  upon  good 
authorit>%  that  the  judges  themselves  are  often 
at  a  loss  to  imderstand  these  codes  and  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them,  confidentially,  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  foreign  lawyers  in  cases 
of  doubtful  interpretation. 

In  China,  however,  if  we  may  believe  im- 
partial critics,  not  even  theoretical  superiority 
of  foreign  systems  can  be  urged  in  favor  of 
displacing  the  ancient  national  code.  The 
author  last  quoted  says  that  the  Chinese  laws 
''  as  a  whole  are  mild  and  humane,  far  supe- 
rior to  those  found  in  any  other  Asiatic  coun- 
try." And  the  translator  of  the  code,  Sir 
George  Stanton,  declared :  "  When  we  turn 
from  the  ravings  of  the  Zend-Avesta  or  the 
Puranas  to  the  tone  of  sense  and  business  in 
this  Chinese  collection,  it  is  like  passing  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  the  dwellings  of 
dotage  to  the  exerdse  of  an  improved  under- 
standing; and  redundant  and  minute  as  these 
laM^  are,  in  many  particulars,  we  scarcely 
know  a  European  code  that  is  at  once  so 
copious  and  so  consistent,  or  is  nearly  so  freed 
from  intricacy,  bigotry,  and  fiction." 

t  Holcombe.  "The  Real  Chinaman  "  pp.  30.  195. 
X  n.,  p.  4«. 


REFORM    IN    ADMINISTRATION    NEEDED. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  code  is  one  of 
substantive  law  only, — i.  e,,  it  prescribes 
rights  and  duties,  but  does  not,  it  is  said, 
contain  any  provisions  governing  procedure 
or  the  methods  of  enforcing  rights.  More- 
over, there  seem  to  be  no  distinctively  judicial 
oflicers  in  China;  the  governmental  system 
has  come  down  unchanged  from  a  time  when 
the  various  classes  of  functions  had  not  been 
differentiated,  and  one  set  of  officials  might 
perform  any  sort  of  duty.  To-day  the  court 
of  lowest  grade  is  the  Yamen  of  the  district 
magistrate,  who,  besides  being  the  all-aroimd 
administrative  officer  of  his  locality,  hears 
causes  of  any  character.  From  his  decision  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  prefect,  the  pro- 
vincial magistrate,  the  viceroy,  and  formerly 
to  the  censorate  in  Peking,  though  a  court 
of  cassation  has  now  been  established  there. 

As  the  niles  require  the  decision  of  every 
inferior  tribunal  to  be  reviewed  by  a  higher 
one,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  simplest  piece  of 
litigation  is  subject  .to  long  and  vexatious  de- 
la)rs,^  while  in  no  case  can  it  receive  the  at- 
tention of  a  class  of  skilled  men  specially 
trained  for  the  task  of  administering  justice 
according  to  law.  It  is  to  the  removal  of 
such  patent  and  inherent  defects  that  the 
reformatory  commission  is  now  devoting  its 
labors.  The  plan  is  to  establish  a  real  judi- 
ciary, whose  functions  are  to  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  those  of  any  other  branch;  its 
members  to  be  selected  only  from  those  espe- 
cially equipped  for  its  duties,  and  its  pro- 
cedure to  be  regulated  by  uniform  and  recog- 
nized rules,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  each  individual  magistrate.  Recog- 
nizing, no  doubt,  the  hugeness  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  the  task  and  the  undesirability 
of  hasty  action,  the  government  in  its  imperial 
edict  providing  for  the  change  allows  fifteen 
years  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. With  this  period  at  their  disposal  and 
vyrith  the  experience  of  Japan  to  guide  them, 
the  Chinese  commissioners  ought  to  be  able 
to  avoid  the  errors  which  have  caused  such 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  aliens  residing 
in  the  former  country.  For  the  good  of 
China,  not  less  than  of  the  stranger  within 
her  gates,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  reform- 
ers in  achieving  their  task  may  realize  that 
the  due  and  speedy  dispensing  of  justice  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  to  the  subject  is  the  first 
concern  of  the  state,  a  requisite  to  lasting 
commercial  prosperity,  and  the  surest  pass- 
port to  the  confidence  of  outside  nations. 
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THE    MECHANICAL   HANDLING  OF  THE  WORLD'S  STOCK 

OF  GOLD. 


lyf  ORE  than  $1,000,000  per  diem  is  the 
value  of  the  supply  of  gold  to  the 
world,  yet  it  is  so  mechanically  managed  that 
it  fails  to  subserve  fully  the  tremendous  in- 
terests which  depend  on  it.  In  the  various 
treasuries,  banks,  and  other  depositories  of 
the  commercial  world  there  is  to-day  a  stock 
of  gold  coin  and  bullion  equal  in  value  to 
about  $3,300,000,000.  Late  in  1907  the 
United  States  Treasury  held  of  this  aggre- 
gate $916,000,000,  Bank  of  France  $541  »- 
000,000,  State  Bank  of  Russia  508,000,000, 
Bank  of  Austro-Hungary  $229,000,000, 
Bank  of  Italy  $167,000,000,  Bank  of  Eng- 
land $159,000,000,  Imperial  Bank  of  Ger- 
many $146,000,000,  Bank  of  Spain,  $78,- 
000,000,  Bank  of  the  Ne'therlands  $38,000,- 
000,  Bank  of  Naples  $35,000,000,  Bank  of 
Scotland  $26,000,000,  National  Bank  df 
Denmark  $24,000,000,  National  Bank  of 
Belgium  $21,000,000,  Royal  Bank  of  Swe- 
den $21,000,000,  National  Bank  of  Rou- 
mania  $20,000,000,  Bank  of  Ireland  $16,- 
000,000,  Switzerland  banks  of  issue,  $13,- 
000,000,  National  Bank  of  Switzerland 
$12,000,000,  German  local  banks  $11,000,- 
000,  Bank  of  Sicily  $9,500,000,  Bank  of 
Norway  $9,000,000,  Bank  of  Bulgaria  $6,- 
000,000,  Bank  of  Portugal  $5,500,000,  Bank 
of  Finland  $5,500,000,  National  Bank  of 
Servia  $3,000,000,  National  Bank  of  Greece 
$500,000,  and  in  other  depositories  in  this 
country,  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Colonies,  Turkey,  Egypt,  In- 
dia, Japan,  and  China  there  was,  approxi- 
mately, $280,000,000  additional. 

This  immense  stock  of  gold  is  popularly 
supposed  to  flow  whither  exchange  demands; 
but  this  is  a  delusion,  and  it  is  attached  by 
numerous  and  invisible  ligatures  to  the  coun- 
tries which  secure  possession  of  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  so  tied  up  that  a  demand  from  one 
county  to  another,  even  in  exchange  for 
securities  or  commodities  offered  at  a  depre- 
ciation of  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  is  re- 
sponded to  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  diffi- 
culty, and  delay.  The  events  of  our  recent 
crisis  demonstrated  the  difficulty  of  with- 
drawing from   Europe  to  this  country  an 


amount  of  gold  equivalent  to  less  than  a  sin- 
gle year's  production  of  our  mines  alone. 
This  is,  in  part,  because  gold  enters  into  the 
arts  and  the  coinages  of  the  commercial  world 
as  soon  as  it  is  produced. 

As  the  case  stands  to-day  every  state  re- 
quires, and  must  have,  command  of  the  means 
to  liquidate  its  paper  issues  in  gold,  but  there 
is  no  necessity  herein  for  selfish  accumula- 
tion, rendering  it  difficult  for  neighboring 
states  to  obtain  it  whei^  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  legitimate  commerce,  without 
being  obliged  to  sell  securities  and  products 
at  bankruptcy  prices,  says  Mr.  Alex.  Del 
Mar  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary. Accordingly,  he  suggests  a  project  to 
remedy  this  embarrassing  condition,  which  he 
describes  as  ^'  purely  mechanical '' : 

It  is  to  mobilize  the  entire  stock  of  gold  held 
by  the  contracting  states,  by  means  of  issuing, 
against  such  stock,  certificates  of  deposit,  which 
shall  be  made  legal  tenders  in  all  of  the  con- 
tracting states,  except  at  the  treasury  of  the 
state  of  issue.  Each  state  shall  substitute  such 
certificates  in  place  of  the  gold  for  all  pur- 
poses for  which  the  gold  is  now  employed,  and 
shall  undertake  to  pay  them  on  demand.  The 
security  afforded  by  such  certificates  would  be 
just  as  good  as, — nay,  even  better  than, — that  of 
the  gold  Itself.  The  expense  entailed  and  time 
lost  in  conveying  the  metal  to  and  fro  across 
the  ocean  and  of  recoining  it  would  be  avoided ; 
and  in  case  of  urgent  demand  from  either  side, 
or  as  between  the  first-class  powers,  the  certifi- 
cates would  respond  to  the  demands  of  com- 
merce and  of  exchange  with  a  celerity  and  cer- 
tainty that  cannot  be  imparted  to  the  metal 
itself. 

That  this  could  be  accomplished  he  points 
out  that  states  have  frequently  admitted  into 
their  monetary  circulation,  with  full  legal- 
tender  power,  the  coins  of  other  states.  For 
instance:  Spanish  coins  were  accepted  in  this 
country,  Portuguese  in  England,  and  English 
in  Portugal.  The  Latin  Monetary  Union 
in  1866,  between  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  later  including  the  Papal 
States,  Greece,  and  Roumania,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian Union, — Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden, — are  illustrations  of  inter-statc 
agreements  for  uniform  coinage  recognition. 
The  international  postal  union  and  money 
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order  s]rstein  dcab  in  credits  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  millions  per  annum.  "Why 
not,''  sqys  be,  "  a  system  of  international 
legal-tender  certificates  backed  W  deposits  of 
gold  coin,  to  the  full  amount  of  their  issue, 
but,  unlike  the  coin,  full  legal-tenders  in  each 
and  all  of  the  contracting  states?  When 
wanted  at  home,  as  a  basis  for  other  issues, 
they  could  be  locked  up  in  the  treasury; 
when  wanted  abroad  they  could  be  used  at 
once,  without  expense  of  carriage  or  recoin- 
age." 

Three  objections,  he  concedes,  may  be 
urged:  WTiere  shall  the  stock  be  deposited? 
Shall  the  contract  be  observed  in  case  of  hos- 
tilities? How  may  different  coinage  de- 
nominations be  regulated?  He  replies,  in 
order,  thus :  Let  each  state  keep  its  own  stock 


and  let  the  commissioners  of  all  the  contract- 
ing states  countersign  and  register  the  certifi- 
cates of  each  state.  Since  the  legal-tender 
quality  depends  on  more  than  two  belligerait 
states,  and  would  be  regulated  by  the  conven- 
tion obligatory  in  all,  no  danger  need  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  second  query ;  and  a  scale 
which  enables  large  sums  in  pounds-steriing, 
francs,  marks,  florins,  rubles,  and  dollars  to 
be  expressed  in  national  integers  of  equiva- 
lent gold  weights  exists  to  solve  the  denomi- 
national apprehension.  Hence,  '*  the  plan 
herein  outlined  would  virtually  provide  a 
Bank  of  the  World ;  and  its  promise  of  influ- 
ence in  securing  the  peace  of  that  world 
should  be  great  enough  to  sweep  away  any  ob- 
jections to  its  adoption  that  may  be  raised  by 
cither  class  interest  or  diplomatic  intrigue." 


IN  THE  SERVICE   OF  UNCLE  SAM. 


A  TTRACTIVE  as  is  the  civU  service  and 
^^  alluring  as  is  an  ofiicial  position  at 
Washington  to  most  young  men,  die  delights 
of  serving  the  Government  at  its  principal 
seat  are  not  unalloyed  with  drawbacks  and 
disappointments.  A  former  tenrdbllar-a-week 
clerk  in  a  country  lawyer's  office,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  a  clerkship  at  $900  a  year  in  Wash- 
ington under  civil-service  regulations,  found 
his  position  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses. 

Describing  his  experiences  in  the  National 
Magazine  for  December,  Mr.  H.  C.  Gauss 
says  that  nine  o'clock  each  morning  saw  the 
commencement  of  this  public  servant's  labors. 
With  th^  exception  of  half-an-hour  lunch  in- 
terval he  worked  until  4 :  30  p.  m.  daily,  prin- 
cipally taking  dictation  from  an  older  derk. 
His  salary  was  paid  in  two  instalments,  half 
on  the  15th  and  the  remainder  on  the  30th. 
Thirty  dollars  was  the  minimum  for  board 
and  room ;  $5  for  luncheon ;  $3  for  car-fare, 
and  laundry  and  simdries  consumed  so  much 
of  the  balance  that  he  was  eagerly  awaiting 
the  second  month's  pay-day.  After  six  months 
he  congratulated  himself  if  pay-day  found 
him  with  cash  on  hand. 

His  grade  was  the  lowest.  Next  to  it  was 
the  thousand-dollar  division;  above  that  the 
twelve-hundred-dollar  class;  then  the  six- 
teen-hundred  and  eighteen-hundred  dollar 
variety,  next  to  the  chief  clerk  of  division. 
Over  that  functionary  was  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  bureau,  subordinate  only  to  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  department.  Efficiency  in  work 
is  a  lever  for  promotion  assisted  by  forcible 


"  kicking."  This  the  incumbent  quickly  dis- 
covered. The  thousand-dollar  grade  was  a 
gathering  of  all  sorts:  those  who  could  get 
no  higher  smd  those  who  had  been  reduced 
from  higher  grades.  The  lawyer's  clerk 
emerged  from  that  environment,  however, 
smd  in  the  process  discovered  that  "  effi- 
ciency "  workings  are  taken  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense  and  are  construed  in  an  esoteric  sense 
by  that  patient  personage,  the  appointment 
clerk,  who  reads  them  through  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles entirely  his  own,  and  who  is,  in  the 
main,  correct  in  his  translation  of  the  sym- 
bols. He  also  discovered  that  the  man  who 
hides  his  light  under  a  bushel  runs  no  dan- 
ger of  being  unearthed. 

At  the  twelve-hundrcd-dollar  stage  he  con- 
cluded that  his  limit  was  reached  and  that  he 
was  idle  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Hence,  he 
studied  law,  and,  on  admission  to  the  bar, 
made  a  good  connection  with  the  lawyer  who 
had  first  employed  him.  On  his  retirement 
he  summed  up  his  experience  of  civil  service 
as  follows : 

There  are  not  many  good  positions  in  gov- 
ernment employment  accessible  from  the  clas- 
sified service. 

There  are  also  many  bright  young  men 
constantly  striving  for  these  places,  and  the 
large  side  of  the  ratio  is  on  that  of  the  striv- 
ers. 

The  best  positions  in  life  attainable  through 
the  classified  service  are  those  in  outside  em- 
ployment, preparation  for  which  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  conditions  of  government  work. 


THE  AMERICAN  RE^IEl^^  OF  RE^IEU/S. 


Securing  employment  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice is  largely  a  matter  of  chance  as  between 
a  given  number  of  persons  of  probably  simi- 
lar qualifications;  but  the  chance  offers  the 
opportunity  of  hitting  upon  individuals  well 
adapted  for  the  work.  Any  rigid  system 
would  fill  the  departments  with  clerks  who 
would  conform  to  the  pattern  of  the  system, 
which  in  turn  would  reflect  its  creator,  so  that 
the  clerks  would  be  very  much  of  one  kind. 

Very  much  of  the  new  material  is  impres- 
sionable, and  is  quickly  modified  and  molded. 

In  promotion,  the  personal  equation  has  its 
influence.  The  academic  system  of  marking 
for  efficiency  is  absurd.  Modified  by  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  its  results,  it  works 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  justice,  though 
with  inevitable  cases  of  individual  hardship. 

The  pathos  of  the  service  is  the  absence  of 


expectation  of  a  satisfactory  outcome.  While 
there  is  continuous  employment  at  good  pay 
during  the  productive  years,  the  intangible 
surplus  of  friends  and  associations  does  not 
accumulate  as  in  outside  life. 

The  problem  of  disposing  of  old  and  dis- 
abled clerks  cannot  be  settled  by  opposing  a 
civil-pension  list.  It  is  settled  now  and  could 
be  administered  at  less  expense  if  given  its 
proper  name. 

Comparative  efficiency  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained until  a  standard  of  efficiency  has  been 
established.  No  one  knows  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment work  is  being  efficiently  done.  The 
most  one  can  say  is  that  it  is  being  done. 

Readers  of  this  article  by  Mr.  Gauss  will 
be  able  the  better  to  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  Keep  Commission,  described  on  page 
190  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 


THE  AXIS  OF  EUROPEAN    POLICY,— THE  BAGDAD 

RAILWAY. 


'T^HE  culminating  point  of  German  policy 
^  in  the  Near  East  k,  says  M.  Rene 
Pinon  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the 
construction  of  the  Bagdad  railway.  The 
French  reviews  have  recently  be^n  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  this  question,  and 
M.  Pinon  discusses  in  great  detail  the  rela- 
tions of  Germany  and  Turkey.  He  analyzes 
German  methods  very  carefully.  He  points 
out  that  the  most  important  element  in  Ger- 
man preponderance  in  the  Near  East  is  the 
cordial  relations  existing  between  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Sultan.  Therein  lies  both  its  great- 
est strength  and  its  weakness. 

The  German  banks  are  the  real  inspirers  of 
German  economic  and  colonial  expansion.  The 
maxim  of  the  German  financier  is  that  the  bank 
ought  to  precede  commerce  in  order  to  facilitate 
business  transactions  and  organize  credit. 
While  German  banks  have  been  multiplying  in 
the  East,  Berlin  and  Constantinople  have  been 
linked  together  by  telegraph,  and  the  German 
hope  to  extend  telegraphic  communications  by 
the  Bagdad  railway  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  thence  to  the  Dutch  Indies.  But  Ger- 
many places  even  more  reliance  upon  her  mari- 
time organization,  and,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Mediterranean,  her  object  is  to 
found  agencies  in  the  Turkish  ports,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  these  means, 
however,  are  but  the  avenues  leading  up  to  the 
construction  of  the  Bagdad  railway.  Hitherto 
the  great  international  routes  have  surrounded 
the  Ottoman  Empire  without  penetrating  into 
its  interior.  The  creation  of  a  network  of  rail- 
ways in  Anatolia  and  the  Bagdad  railway  con- 


cession  has   marked   a   veritable  epoch   in   the 
economic  history  of  the  East. 

The  resurrection  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  so 
gigantic  an  enterprise  that  it  cannot  be  the 
achievement  of  one  natioji  alone.  M.  Pinon 
strongly  advocates  an  entente  between  Ger- 
many and  France  in  the  Levant.  The  greater 
the  task,  he  says,  the  more  dangerous  the  jpos- 
sibility  of  disputes,  the  more  need  there  is 
for  ententes.  /. 

THE   RAILROAD   A   DANGER   POINT. 

M.  Francis  Delaisi*s  article  on  the  Bag- 
dad railway  in  La  Revue  may  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  article.  He  recapitu- 
lates the  history  of  the  Bagdad  railway 
scheme,  and  the  difKculties  Germany  has  had 
to  contend  with  down  to  the  sununer  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  3  per  cent,  increase  of 
the  Turkish  Customs  dues  was  instituted  to 
assure  the  Turkish  guarantee  for  the  railway. 

The  railway  is  to  make  Bagdad  five  hours  in- 
stead of  fifty-five  days  distant  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  It  will  enabhe  the  Turks  to  convey 
troops  rapidly  to  their  most  distant  frontiers. 
In  short,  it  will  consolidate  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, It  will  accelerate  the  present  route  to  In- 
dia, and  the  Suez  Canal  will  lose  much  of  its 
commercial  importance.  Naturally  the  Germans 
wished  to  retain  for  themselves  all  the  glory  of 
the  scheme,— and  the  profits;  but  England, 
France  and  Russia  being  opposer  to  such  a 
monopoly,  the  railway  for  the  last  four  years 
has  been  the  axis  of  European  policy.  Times 
have  changed  since  the  railway  was  first  pro- 
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jected.  France  is  no  longer  ready  to  offer  her 
capital  unconditionally,  and  the  powers  insist  on 
the  railway  being  an  international  affair. 

Why  the  Kaiser  Must  Have  His  Bagdad. 

Writing  on  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  England, 
the  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  (M.  Victor 
Berard)  assumes  that  the  question  of  the 
Bagdad  railway  must  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  topics  discussed  at  Windsor.  For  sev- 
enteen years  this  question  has  dominated  the 
relations  between  London  and  Berlin,  and 
the  construction  of  the  railway  has  always 
been  one  of  the  cherished  objects  of  the 
Kaiser's  ambition.  Now  that  the  marshal- 
ship  of  the  world  is  no  longer  in  his  hands  he 
is  more  than  ever  in  need  of  a  victory,  and 


M.  Berard  suggests  that  neither  England 
nor  Europe  will  gain  by  not  recognizing  this 
fact.  He  points  out  a  method  by  which  he 
believes  the  conflicting  interests  of  England 
and  Germany  might  be  reconciled.  He 
would  allow  the  Germans  to  build  the  rail- 
way as  far  as  Bassorah,  an  arrangement 
which  would  not  hinder  English  boats  as- 
cending the  Tigris  as  far  as  Bagdad.  As 
compensation  for  the  German  railway  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  English  should  ask  for  an 
extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  Lynch 
Company  on  the  Tigris,  and  they  would  find 
that  neither  their  political  influence  at  Bag- 
dad nor  their  commercial  advantages  would 
be  reduced  in  any  way. 


THE  FIGHTING  VALUE   OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 


QENERAL  LANGLOIS,  of  the  staff  of 
the  French  army,  contributes  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  a  paper 
in  which  he  contrasts  the  French  army  of 
to-day  with  that  of  Germany,  a  study  the 
conclusions  of  which  go  to  show  that  if 
France  were  to  meet  her  traditional  foe  in 
the  field  at  the  present  time,  her  fate  could 
hardly  be  different  from  that  which  befell 
her  in  1870.  The  eventuality  of  a  war,  he 
declares,  is  not  less  present  now  than  in  the 
past,  and  a  consideration  of  our  situation  as 
against  that  of  the  German  army  is  not 
without  its  own  sinister  interest.  Says  the 
general: 

Since  the  law  of  March,  1905,  France  has  been 
in  a  position  very  inferior  to  that  of  Germany, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  com- 
batants. Exactly,  therefore,  what  would  happen 
in  the  case  of  war  may  be  here  shown.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  hostilities  would  begin 
without  any  formal  declaration  whatever,  per- 
haps unexpectedly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  period 
of  political  tension.  Germany  alone  is  capable 
of  assuming  the  offensive  in  so  brutal  a  manner, 
since  her  Emperor  has  decided  that  he  alone 
shall  be  the  arbiter  of  war  and  peace.  In 
France,  war  can  only  be  declared  by  a  decree 
of  the  Constitutional  Parliament,  even  in  re- 
sponse to  an  act  of  aggression.  Consequently 
an  initial  delay  must  arise  in  the  matter  of 
mobilizing  the  French  armai^— at  least  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours,  if  the  Chambers  be  in  ses- 
sion ;  if  not  a  more  protracted  one.  This  would 
undoubtedly  allow  Germany  to  harass  in  a  very 
serious  way  our  early  operations,  and  to  give 
battle  under  conditions  pcculiafly  advantageous 
to  herself.  Her  first  movement  would  l^  di- 
rected upon  French  soil,  and  a  series  of  ag- 
gressive actions  must  take  placej  against  which 
the  present  defensive  forces  maintained  on  the 
frontiers,  far  below  their  normal  figures,  it  is 


clear,  would  be  of  little  avail.  In  the  more  im- 
portant operations  which  must  succeed,  the  po- 
sition of  the  French  army,  according  to  the 
schedule,  is  the  following:  to  the  fifty-six 
squadrons,  sixty-five  sabres  strong,  the  German 
army  could  oppose,  in  the  first  pitched  battle, 
114  squadrons,  130  sabres  strong,  or  14,820  Ger- 
man horsemen  against  3640  of  the  French  army. 
There  is,  moreover,  our  admitted  inferiority  in 
artillery  to  be  calculated.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  dangers  of  assuming  a  sudden  offensive,  dis- 
appear entirely  in  the  case  of  the  Germans.  The 
French,  in  the  initial  stages,  at  least  (and  re- 
verses in  the  beginning  have  an  incalculable 
effect  on  the  morale  of  French  troops,  particu- 
larly), would  be  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invading  army. 

Nevertheless,  the  General  maintains  that 
in  respect  of  individual  worth,  the  French 
army  is  incontestably  superior  to  the  Ger- 
man. The  French  soldier,  he  says,  is  nat- 
urally disciplined  when  properly  led.  By 
the  very  force  of  his  self-respect  the  French 
trooper  is  capable  of  superhuman  efforts. 
His  genius  for  war,  moreover,  a  quality 
lacking  in  the  Teuton,  renders  him,  in  cam- 
paign^ adaptable  to  all  manner  of  contin- 
gencies, particularly  in  modern  warfare,  in 
which  personal  initiative  is  ever  growing, 
and  which  was  unknown  almost  altogether 
in  the  days  of  "  close  order  "  operations. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  thought, 
says  General  Langlois,  there  is  now  more 
than  ever  an  opportunity  for  the  private 
soldier  to  show  his  mettle,  to  prove  his  ca- 
pacity for  initiative,  and  thus  to  bring  him- 
self to  the  notice  of  his  superiors.  This  is 
what  is  known  as  the  fighting  value  of  the 
soldier.  The  collective  moral  value  of  an 
army  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  and,  un- 
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THE   GREATEST   COAL-MINE   DISASTER  IN  OUR 

HISTORY. 


npO  the  long  list  of  mining  disasters  in 
^  this  country  that  in  the  mines  of  the 
Fairmount  Coal  Company,  at  Monongah, 
W.  Va.,  on  December  6,  1907,  must  be 
added,  with  the  observation  that  its  death 
tally  is  the  most  appalling  in  American  coal- 
mining history.  Death  made  a  clean  sweep 
that  day,  and  his  harvest  was  344  souls, — 
miners,  bosses,  and  engineers,— every  man 
below  ground  when  his  signal  came,  $ave 
four,  who  escaped  somewhat  miraculously 
through  a  "  toad  hole."  That  .desolation's 
hand  is  heavy  on  the  bereaved  in  Monongah, 
and  that  it  is  still  resounding  with  a  ritual  of 
sobbing,  is  inferable  from  the  statistics  of  this 
awful  visitation.  Approximately  250  wid- 
ows, 1000  children,  and  many  aged  persons 
have  been  left  without  means  of  support,  and 
this  does  not  include  unborn  children, — the 
greatest  hardship  of  all.  The  population  of 
the  town  was  about  3000,  so  the  disaster  has 
destroyed  about  one-half  of  its  breadwinners. 
Most  of  the  families  live  in  the  company's 
houses,  and  as  many  of  them  desire  to  return 
to  their  relatives  in  Europe,  the  little  town 
may  be  materially  depopulated  within  a  short 
time. 

In  Charities  and  The  Commons  for  Jan- 
uary 4,  Mr.  Paul  U.  Kellogg  contributes  a 
graphic  and  comprehensive  article  on  the  ex- 
plosion, its  apparent  causes,  its  effects  on  the 
people,  the  economic  and  social  questions  in- 


volved, the  rescue  work,  and  the  measures 
for  precaution  in  mine-working,  as  well  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  employer  and  employee 
as  from  the  State  itself.  "  West  Virginia 
mines,"  says  he,  "  have  a  bad  name.  We 
know  that  they  kill  a  great  number  of  men 
in  the  course  of  a  year."  Number  6  and  8 
(in  which  the  men  lost  their  lives)  of  the 
Monongah  mines  are  splendidly  equipped 
from  a  production  standpoint.  No.  8  is  a 
new  mine;  its  tipple  is  the  biggest  in  West 
Virginia.  A  giant  fan  whirred  at  the  mouth 
of  a  separate  air-way.  Machines  did  the 
cutting  and  electricity  ran  the  cars  that  car- 
ried the  coal. 

When  the  mine  was  running  the  great  fan 
referred  to  sucked  the  wind  up  the  air-way 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour, — against 
which  a  man  could  not  stand  in  so  small  a 
passage.  Thus,  to  falling  masses,  and  dark- 
ness and  gas,  new  hybrid  forces,  half  safe- 
guards, half  dangers  of  the  air,— explosives 
and  wind  and  lightning  are  added.  Despite 
the  electrical  apparatus  the  West  Vir- 
ginia statutes  prescribe  no  standards  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  miners.  No  appren- 
ticeship is  necessary,  and  no  examination,  for 
such  positions  as  mine  foreman  or  fire  boss. 
The  machine  has  led  to  an  influx  of  for- 
eigners,— instructions  in  seven  languages  are 
hung  at  the  mouth  of  the  Monongah  mines, 
— who  know  practically  nothing  about  the 


THE  MOUTH  OF   NO.  8   MINE,   AT  MONONGAH. 

(Showing  holes  scooped  out  In  the  hill  by  the  force  of  the   explosion  on  December  6,  1907.) 
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dangers  within  a  mine,  and,  consequently, 
are  unable  to  exercise  the  care  essential  to 
their  own  safety. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  explosions  the  vital 
question  is  whether  mere  willingness  to  sell  your 
labor  is  to  remain  the  badge  that  admits  to  a 
mine,  or  whether  some  positive- standard  of  effi- 
ciency shall  not  be  required  by  law,  even  if  it 
raises  the  labor  cost,  before  a  man  is  turned 
loose  in  the  offings. 

DUST  VERSUS  GAS  AS  THE  CAUSE. 

Various  rumors  were  current  as  to  the 
cause  at  Monongah.  Some  laid  it  to  gas. 
A  mining  engineer  held  that  a  runaway  trip 
of  cars  had  smashed  the  electric  wiring  deep 
in  the  mines,  and  that  the  presence  of  coked 
dust  throughout  the  headings  after  the  ex- 
plosion proved  that  coal  dust  rather  'than 
gas  was  to  blame.  The  officials  claimed  that 
a  "  windy  shot "  had  caused  the  trouble,  for 
under  the  West  Virginia  code  there  is  no 
provision  for  clearing  away  the  dust  from  a 
chain  saw  after  a  machine  operation  before 
shooting  the  blast,  as  there  is  in  France.  The 
general  manager  stoutly  maintains  that  there 
never  has  been  any  gas  in  the  mines,  and 
that  economy  in  operation  and  equipment 
has  never  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  the 
miners'  safety.  These,  however,  are  ques- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  State  and 
federal  authorities. 

MAGNIFICENT  RESCUE   WORK. 

Of  the  rescue  work  the  writer  speaks  in 
tones  of  commendation.  An  Italian  laborer, 
outside  the  Catholic  church,  where  services 
were  being  conducted  for  the  dead,  offered  to 
carry  the  coffins  to  the  churchyard,  remark- 
ing, in  broken  English :  "  Every  one  is  the 
brother  of  the  other,  no  matter  what  na- 
tionality he  belongs  to."  It  was  that  spirit 
that  brought  the  president,  vice-president, 
and  directors  by  special  train  to  the  mines 
and  kept  them  there  day  and  night.  Like- 
wise, other  miners  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Ohio, — all  volunteers,  ex- 
pert in  feeling  their  way  in  "  after  air,"  in 
building  brattices,  and  clearing  entries,  and 
willing  to  work  seventy-two  hours  at  a 
stretch,  if  necessary.  "  This  mustering  of 
the  minute  men  of  the  coal  pits,"  says  he,  "  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  industrial  life  in 
America  to-day."  Nos.  6  and  8  were  on  the 
same  bank,  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  and  con- 
nected underground.  The  roof  caved  in 
only  in  a  few  places,  and  it  was  mainly 
"  after-damp  "  that  the  rescuers  had  to  fight. 
Their  principal  weapons  were  boards,  can- 


vas, and  cement,  and  a  spinning  fan  at  the 
mine  mouth. 

He  describes  the  work  as  follows: 

The  entries  of  a  mine  are  parallel  tunnels  con- 
nected every  so  often  with  cut-offs,  like  rungs  on 
a  ladder.  Butt  entries,  similar  to  the  main  en- 
tries, branch  off  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  and 
from  these  butt  entries  open  out  the  chambers, 
or  rooms,  from  which  the  coal  is  cleared.  The 
fans  forced  the  air  down  one  entry  until  it  came 
to  a  cut-off,  around  which  the  current  set,  com- 
ing back  up  the  other  entry.  The  men  followed 
the  air,  until  they  reached  the  cut-off,  where  they 
set  up  a  brattice,  or  temporary  partition,  blocking 
the  connecting  passage.  Then  the  air  current 
had  to  push  on  to  the  next  cut-off  before  it  could 
find  an  outlet  to  the  other  entry.  The  men  fol- 
lowed, a  gang  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five,  the 
explorers  leading,  lifting  their  safety  lamps  to 
the  roof  and  watching  the  flame.  If  it  length- 
ened there  was  fire-damp  there  and  they  would 
know  they  were  treading  on  the  heels  of  another 
explosion  and  must  wait;  or  else  they  lowered 
their  lapps  and  watched  the  flame.  If  it  died 
down,  there  was  back-damp  there,  heavy-settling, 
but  ready  to  reel  over  the  man  that  breathed  it. 
Again,  they  must  wait,  must  go  ten  feet  ahead 
and  try;  must  hold  canvas  barricades  against  the 
after-damp  till  their  arms  ached,  while  the  brat- 
tices slowly  went  up;  and  all  the  time  must 
forage  for  death  in  that  breathless  sweater,  find- 
ing it  in  a  disemboweled  mule,  or  the  charred, 
crushed  thing  that  had  been  a  miner,  or  a  head- 
less trapper  boy,  or  an  empty  shoe. 

The  rescuers  were  mostly  English-speak- 
ing. The  son  of  a  Michigan  judge,  a  young 
volunteer  in  a  grey  sweater,  and  former  mine 
superintendent,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
explorers.  Some  of  these  had  no  rest  for 
three  days  and  nights.  The  company's 
policy  has  been  considered  liberal  in  case  of 
accidents.  It  never  dispossesses  widows,  and 
gives  them  a  chance  to  make  a  living  at 
washing  or  keeping  boarders,  and  requires 
others  to  patronize  them.  It  also  gives  the 
children  employment,  and  its  record  for 
safety  precautions  was  above  the  State's 
standards.  Still,  it  was  not  what  it  might 
be.  The  managers  of  mines  in  West  Vir- 
ginia have  resisted  and  blocked,  says  the 
writer,  preventive  legislation  in  thit  State 
for  many  years.  "  They  had  kept  down 
unions  through  which  the  work  sense  of  the 
men  might  have  found  expression;  and  they 
had  resisted  State  supervision.  And  344 
men  were  dead." 

Reverting  to  the  families  of  the  suffocated 
miners,  the  writer  claims  that  their  destitu- 
tion to-day  is  owing  to  the  failure  of » the 
social  mechanism  to  keep  ))ace  with  indus- 
trial development  by  devising  ways  in  which 
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these  mobile  family  groups  shall  have  lodged 
in  them  some  measure  of  economic  integrity, 
which  shall  survive  the  death  of  the  bread- 
winner in  the  mines.  Theiact  that  the  very 
homes  of  the  miners  were  part  of  the  produc- 
ing plant  emphasizes  the  break  where  an  in- 
dustry turns  back  to  society  the  families  it 


has  used  and  crippled.  A  relief  fund  of 
$200,000  is  being  raised  for  the  widows  and 
other  sufferers,  to  which  the  Fairmount 
Company  contributed  $20,000,  and  the  Car- 
negie Hero  Fund  Commission  $35,000.  It 
is  intended  to  give  to  each  widow  $300,  and, 
also,  $100  for  each  child  under  sixteen  years. 


THE  DETROIT   RIVER  TUNNEL. 


V\7'HERE  the  Detroit  River  defines  the 
boundary  line  between  this  country 
and  Canada  five  important  railroads  cross: 
Michigan  Central,  Wabash,  Grand  Trunk 
system,  Pere  Marquette,  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific. Powerful  transfer  steamers  up  to  the 
present,  capable  of  taking  on  their  broad 
decks  entire  "  limited  "  trains,  have  served 
as  the  conduit  for  passengers  and  traffic 
from  Detroit  to  Windsor.  Fifteen  minutes 
is  the  usual  time  in  crossing  the  river,  but 
the  switching  and  coupling  on  the  other  side 
occupy  thirty  or  forty  minutes, — a  serious 
delay  in  fast  service  between  the  East  and 
West;  but  in  winter,  when  the  ice  floes  ob- 
struct the  river,  the  delay  is  longer.  Freight 
traffic  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions  in 
recent  years,  and  this  renders  the  ferry  more 
than  ever  inadequate. 

Hence  the  project  of  a  tunnel   between 
Detroit  and  Windsor,  below  the  bed  of  the 


river,  to  reduce  the  time  of  a  train's  crossing 
to  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  avoid  delays 
and  expense  incident  to  the  maintenance  of 
expensive  ferries,  which  are  slow  and  cum- 
bersome. This  tunnel  will  come  as  the  cul- 
mination of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Ledyard's  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral system.  He  is  the  originator  of  this 
stupendous  undertaking,  which  is  now  in 
charge  of  an  advisory  board  of  engineers, 
consisting  of  Mr.  William  J.  Wilgus,  chair- 
man, vice-president  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Carson,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Boston  Transit  Commission,  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Kinnear,  chief  engineer  of  the  Detroit 
River  Tunnel  Company,  in  direct  charge  of 
construction,  says  Mr.  James  C.  Mills  in 
Cassiers  Magazine  for  January. 

Months  and  months  have  been  spent  in 
planning  this  tunnel,  until  the  final  method 
of  construction  was  adopted  in  the  summer 
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of  1906.  This  provides  for  a  "  double- 
barreled  "  tunnel  of  steel  and  concrete, 
through  which  trains  will  be  operated  by 
electricity.  The  Butler  Bros.-Hoff  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  is  the  contractor,  and 
in  the  early  summer  of  1909  the  tunnel  is 
to  be  opened.  Its  method  of  construction 
b  novel  and  unlike  all  other  plans  for  simi- 
lar undertakings.  The  section  of  this  tunnel 
under  the  stream  will  be  2622  feet  long,  and 
the  river's  depth  varies  from  twenty  to  forty- 
eight  feet.  A  wide  and  deep  trench  is  being 
excavated,  into  which  great  steel  tubes  will 
be  lowered  into  place  and,  when  adjusted, 
covered  with  concrete.  Briefly  speaking,  this 
is  the  tunnel.  It  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Wilgus. 
The  trench  will  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
forty-five  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
•  will  be  forty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Piles 
are  then  driven  down  to  the  bottom  of  this 
trench  to  serve  as  a  support  for  the  huge 
tubes  while  they  are  being  bolted  in  place. 
Building  these  tubes  is  a  colossal  work. 
Made  from  plates  of  steel  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  the  sections  are  twenty-three 
feet  in  diameter  and  260  feet  long.  At  in- 
tervals of  eleven  and  one-half  feet  on  the 
ouuide  there  are  transverse  diaphragms 
which  strengthen  the  tunnel  and  divide  into 
sections  the  space  to  be  filled  with  concrete. 
When  ready  for  lowering,  the  tubes,  with 
ends  "  plugged  "  to  render  them  watertight, 
are  floated  and  brought  exactly  over  their 
intended  resting  place.  Then  water  is  ad- 
mitted, and  they  settle  by  gravitation  on 
the  submerged  supports.  This  operation 
calls  for  the  highest  engineering  skill.  To 
aid  in  this  undertaking  each  tube  is  provided 
with  a  detachable  upright  at  each  end  to  in- 
dicate its  position  when  sinking.  As  these 
extend  about  ten  feet  above  the  water,  they 
icrve  to  adjust  the  lateral  position  of  the 
tubes. 

When  laterally  adjusted,  divers  descend 
and  examine  the  tubes  carefully,  to  see  if 
the  bearings  of  the  diaphragms  on  the  beams 
of  the  pilings  are  in  place  and,  also,  to  bolt 
the  huge  sections  together.  On  each  tube  is 
a  "  sleeve  "  at  one  end,  which  can  be  slipped 
over  the  end  of  the  tube  previously  sunk. 
This  has  a  flange  that  is  bolted  to  a  corre- 
iponding  flange  on  the  other  tube,  a  rubber 
Ka»krt  being  placed  between  them.  A  simi- 
lar gasket  is  fitted  in  the  inner  end  of  the 
ilrcvr  bearing  up  against  the  edge  of  the 
^-c.  With  the  sleeves  and  gaskets 
olting  follows,  the  gaskets  being 


squeezed  together  between  the  ends  of  the 
tubes,  forming  a  tight  joint.  A  q>ace  of 
three  by  eighteen  inches  is  thus  formed 
around  the  tubes  at  the  end  of  the  joint,  and 
this  is  filled  with  a  grout  of  cement. 

Concrete  is  the  next  factor.  Gravel  is 
first  deposited  over  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  to  make  a  proper  bed 
for  the  concrete,  which,  upon  hardening,  en- 
compasses the  foundation,  piling,  the  tubes, 
diaphragms,  and  sleeves  in  a  solid  mass  of 
stone.  A  trough  of  oak  planking  is  built 
without  the  tubes,  and  into  this  trough  the 
concrete  is  chuted  and  spread  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench,  and  is  carried  up  over  the 
tops  of  the  tubes  to  a  thickness  of  about  five 
feet.  Within  these  tubes  will  be  built  twen- 
ty-inch thick  rings  of  concrete,  and  these  arc 
the  tunnels  proper.  When  completed,  there 
will  be  a  clear  head  of  eighteen  feet  from  the 
top  of  rails  to  center  of  arch,  and  sixteen  and 
one-half  feet  wide  across  the  center  line. 
Ten  260-feet  sections  will  be  required  to 
connect  the  American  and  Canadian  dock 
lines.  Including  the  approaches,  the  total 
length  is  7960  feet  from  portal  to  portal, 
and  the  open  cuts  are  4840  feet  additional, 
or,  \n  all,  nearly  two  and  one-half  miles. 
Concrete  is  the  main  factor  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  tunnel,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
300,ocx)  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  250,000 
tons  of  screened  gravel,  and  nearly  1,000,000 
barrels  of  sand  will  be  required.  The  tunnel 
will  be  of  the  light  concrete  finish,  brilliantly 
lighted,  clean  and  well  ventilated.  Its  cost 
will  be  at  least  $8,000,000,  which  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railway. 

In  constructing  the  approach  tunnels,  two 
shafts  were  sunk  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
one  on  each  shore,  and  others  about  half  way 
between  the  first  shafts  and  the  portals.  In 
this  way  a  number  of  excavating  gangs  may 
be  worked  at  the  same  time  by  digging  in 
both  directions.  The  operations  are  going  on 
steadily,  and  beside  the  excavating,  concrete 
gangs  are  mixing  and  building  up  the  walls 
of  the  bores  with  concrete.  These  walls  are 
four  feet  thick,  arched  overhead,  and  covered 
with  a  water-proofing  of  layers  of  tar,  pitch 
and  felt,  which,  in  turn,  is  protected  from 
injury  by  four  inches  of  cement  and  brick. 
The  shafts  near  the  river  banks  are  to  be  per- 
manent, and  are  lined  with  strong  double 
walls  of  concrete.  They  will  serve  to  venti- 
late the  tunnel  and  ^  outlets  for  the  drainage 
pipes,  as  well  as  an  exit  in  case  of  accident  in 
the  tunnel. 
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THE  RUSSIAN   BUDGET  FOR    1908. 


'  I  ^HE  Riisskiya  Vyedomosti,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  speech  of  the  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Kokovtzov,  in  the  third 
Duma,  on  the  budget  for  1908,  brings  out 
some  interesting  data,  throwing  light  on  the 
present  economic  condition  of  Russia.  This 
journal  agrees  with  the  minister's  optimistic 
view  that  "  as  soon  as  the  inner  life  of  the 
country  again  becomes  normal  the  prosperity 
of  the  working  masses  and  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  will  be  on  the  way  to  a 
steady  improvement.'*  Neither  does  it  dispute 
his  thesis  that  "  the  marked  signs  of  the  pa- 
cification of  the  country  serve  as  favorable 
symptoms  in  the  estimation  of  the  nearest 
future,  when  compared  with  the  recent  past." 
But  this  evasive  bureaucratic  phraseology, 
says  the  writer  of  the  article  quoted,  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  more  serious  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  subject.  According 
to  the  minister,  the  abnormal  phenomena  in 
the  inner  life  of  Russia  ends  with  the  un- 
fortunate "  war,"  the  failures  of  crop,  and 
the  internal  disorders.  But  much  that  the 
minister  considers  to  be  normal  must  in  real- 
ity be  called  abnormal.  In  1905  Russia 
raised  3,784,000,000  poods  of  grain  (a  pood 
equals  forty  pounds) ;  in  1906,  3,257,000,- 
000  poods, — I.  e.,  527,000,000  poods  less.   In 

1905  697,000,000  poods  were  exported;  in 

1906  590,000,000, — I.  e.,  107,000,000  poods 
less.  For  the  domestic  consumption  there 
remained  420,000,000  poods  less,  and  for 
the  aid  of  the  peasants  suffering  from  failures 
of  crops  40,600,000  rubles  was  expended  in 
1905,  against  110,800,000  rubles  in  1906, — 
i.  e.,  70,000,000  rubles  more.  The  export  of 
grain  is  apparently  the  main  trump  in  the 
official  estimation  of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  country.  The  Vyedomosti  con- 
tinues : 

We  do  not  intend  to  stand  up  in  defense  of 
the  widely  spread  thesis  that  it  is  wrong  to  ex- 
port grain  while  the  population  is  starving.  On 
the  contrary^  reduce  the  export  of  the  Russian 
grain,  and  the  population  will  probably  starve. 
But  take  off  the  yoke  from  the  oppressed  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  people,  and  our  father- 
land will  begin  to  catch  up  rapidly  with  the 
transatlantic  republic,  which  exports  agricul- 
tural products  for  nearly  two  millions  of  rubles 
per  annum.  Of  this  pressure,  which  is  now 
keeping  down  the  productive  power  of  the  peo- 
ple for  ages,  the  Minister  of  Finances  does  not 
speak  at  all.  It  is  certainly  not  his  fault,  but 
the  fault  of  the  system  of  which  his  office  is  a 
part  The  agricultural  development  of  Russia 
IS  also  limited  to  a  certain  class  only,  and  the 
government  has  never  done  much  in  the  way  of 


M.    KOKOVTZOV. 
(Russian   Minister  of  Finance.) 

the  elevation  of  the  peasant  masses.  With  its 
oligarchical  tendencies  it  is  certainly  not  able 
to  do  so. 

In  a  second  article  the  writer  points  out 
that  a  government  organization,  in  collecting 
taxes  from  the  population,  is  obliged  to  create 
conditions  for  the  cultural  development  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  enable  the  citizens  to 
pay  these  taxes.  In  comparing  the  Russian 
budget  in  its  general  features  with  the  bud- 
gets of  the  ordinary  income  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  past  ten  years,  the 
writer  finds  this  statistical  comparison : 

Increase 

In  the  ordl-  Increase 

nary  income  Income  of  taxes  on 

of  the  Gov-  from  each  each  inhab- 

ernment  for  Inhabitant  Itant  from 

1896-190G.  in  1906.  1896-1906. 

Per  cent.  Rubles.  Per  cent. 

Prussia    50  36.1  30 

Groat  Britain 43  30.5  27 

Russia    42  11.5  24 

The  Russian  budget  grows  more  slowly 
than  tlv^  German  and  the  English  in  absolute 
figures  as  well  as  in  the  calculation  accord- 
ing to  population,  and  there  is  a  greater  in- 
tensiveness  in  the  taxing  power  of  the  Rus- 
sian masses  than  in  those  of  the  western 
countries. 

But  the  cultural  demands  of  the  Russian  pop- 
ulation are  satisfied  by  the  government  much 
less  than  in  the  western  coutries.  It  is  there- 
fore much  harder  to  increase  the  Russian  budget 
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than  the  English  or  Prussian.  And  who  knows 
how  long  this  economic,  political,  and  moral 
pressure  will  continue  in  Russia.  As  a  sign  of 
the  increase  in  Russia's  wealth  Mr.  Kokovtzov 
points  out  the  increase  of  deposits  in  the  Rus- 
sian savings  banks.  But  statistics  show  that  in 
Prussia  the  per  capita  bank  deposits  were,  in 
1906,  224  marks,  in  the  United  States  $42,  and 
in  Russia  8.3  rubles.  Besides,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  the  largest  amounts  of 
depcsits  do  not  belong  to  the  farmers  or  labor- 


ing class,  but  to  the  middle  class  of  merchants 
and  officials. 

As  to  the  optimistic  view  of  the  minister 
concerning  Russia's  credit,  the  writer  thinks 
that  only  a  decisive,  earnest,  and  sincere 
change  in  domestic  policy  and  an  elevation  of 
the  productive  power  of  the  country  can 
finally  bring  back  to  Russia  her  forfeited  po- 
sition in  the  world's  money  market. 


CURACAO  A  REALLY  SUCCESSFUL  TROPICAL  COLONY. 


npHERE  has  been  so  much  talk  of  late 
years  about  the  lamentable  results  ob- 
tained when  white  men  try  to  govern  tropi- 
cal colonies,  that  it  is  refreshing  and  sur- 
prising to  hear  of  one  colony  which  is  a  con- 
stant proof  that  it  is  really  possible  for  a 
European  nation  to  administer  successfully 
and  very  profitably  a  region  not  far  from  the 
equator.  To  most  people  the  name  of 
Curasao  is  a  combination  of  letters  difficult 
of  pronunciation,  signifying  nothing  but  a 
delectable  and  fiery  drink  with  an  indefinable 
aroma  about  it,  which  after  meditation  sug- 
gests that  orange  skins  may  enter  into  its 
composition.  An  excellently  illustrated  arti- 
cle in  Hojas  Selectas  (Barcelona)  presents 
the  name  with  entirely  different  associations, 
as  belonging  to  a  little  island  of  the  Antilles, 
just  north  of  Venezuela,  whose  characteristics 
are  as  pleasant  as  they  are  unexpected  and 
unique. 

The  island  is  one  of  the  inconsiderable 
colonial  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  whose 
complete  success  in  governing  and  cultivating 
this  tiny  corner  of  the  tropical  world  is  little 
known  to  the  general  public,  although  the 
island  has  been  occupied  by  Europeans  since 
1523,  a  hundred  years  before  the  landing  of 
our  own  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  date  of  its 
discovery  is  not  certain,  but  the  leading 
events  in  its  mildly  checkered  career  are  well- 
known.  It  has  changed  hands  two  or  three 
times,  but  the  Dutch  have  generally  been  in 
possession,  and  have  had  no  dispute  to  their 
claim  for  200  years.  In  1694  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jews  settled  there,  fleeing  f  ronf  perse- 
cutions in  Europe,  and  still  form  a  considera- 
ble element  in  the  character  of  the  place. 
Another  factor  of  population  is  the  large  col- 
ored element. 

That  the  successful  administration  of  the 
Dutch  has  not  been  due  to  absence  of  the 
usual  perplexing  problems  of  tropical  coun- 
tries and  peoples  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
•on  of  the  slave  element. 


As  early  as  1752  there  was  a  great  insurrec- 
tion among  them,  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  unusually  spirited,  since  slavery  was  a  gen- 
erally accepted  institution  at  that  time.  This 
rebellion  was  put  down  with  the  inhuman  fero- 
city to  the  lower  classes  thought  necessary  at 
that  date  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  so- 
ciety, but  mutinies  and  rebellions  continued  till 
the  King  of  Holland  finally  emancipated  all 
slaves  by  an  admirable  royal  decree,  allowing 
$80  to  owners  for  loss  of  each  slave,  and  70 
centimes  a  day  for  each  of  the  sick  and  aged 
slaves,  thus  thrown  on  their  own  resources  after 
a  lifetime  of  dependence.  Since  that  time  so 
profound  a  peace  and  quiet  has  reigned  that  the 
annals  of  the  colony  seem  scarcely  like  those  of 
a  real  comer  of  this  wicked  world. 

The  population  numbers  about  50,000,  al- 
though, since  no  census  has  ever  been^  taken, 
the  same  uncertainty  floats  over  these  figures 
as  over  the  age  of  some  old  negroes.  It  is 
guessed  at  and  estimated.  At  any  rate  most 
of  what  population  there  is  is  concentrated 
in  the  one  city  of  the  place,  Willemstad, 
which  is  a  very  urban  little  metropolis,  with 
all  the  conditions  of  life  of  one  of  our  smal- 
ler cities,  but  it  has  a  record  that  puts  to 
shame  any  city  of  our. own.  In  an  absolute- 
ly indefinite  number  of  years  not  a  single 
capital  crime  has  been  heard  of  either  in  the 
city  or  among  the  rural  population. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Spanish 
magazine  attributes  this  remarkably  credita- 
ble history  partly  to  the  pacific  nature  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  largely  to  the  wise,  tem- 
perate and  eminently  just  administration  of 
this  colony  by  the  Dutch  Government 

The  colonists  feel  so  strongly  the  integrity  of 
their  rulers  that,  though  they  send  no  deputy  to 
the  Dutch  Parliament,  nor  have  in  any  other 
way  a  share  in  the  home  government,  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and 
none  of  the  clamors  for  self-government  so 
usual  among  far-away  colonies  are  ever  heard 
among  them.  The  island,  and  several  otherf 
even  smaller,  are  governed  by  a  chief  official  ap- 
pointed directly  by  the  Queen  of  Holland.  He 
is  aided  by  a  cabinet  and  by  a  sort  of  colonial 
council  which  serves  as  a  legislature  for  the 
colony.     The  present  incumbent  rejoices  in  the 
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name  of  O.  de  Yong  van  Beek-en-Donk,  and 
rules  with  perfect  equity  over  a  motley  popula- 
tion, one-third  of  which  is  composed  of -emanci- 
pated slaves  and  their  descendants.  The  Jews 
are  very  numerous,  prosperous,  and  influential, 
having  virtually  all  the  business  of  the  place  in 
their  hands.  They  live  in  a  special  quarter  of 
the  city  set  aside  for  them  and  have  two  syna- 
go^es.  The  rest  of  the  population  is  almost 
solidly  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  another  curious 
element  in  a  colony,  which  has  for  so  long  been 
a  dependency  of  Protestant  Holland. 

The  city  of  WiUemstad  itself  is  a  very 
attractive  modern  metropolis,  through  which 
the  Dutch,  true  to  their  home  ideals  have  run 
several  large  canals.  These  not  only  facili- 
tate immensely  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, but  give  the  town  a  charming  half- 
Dutch,  half-Venetian  aspect  on  which  the 
Spanish  author  of  the  article  dwells  with 
delight.  He  is  also  struck  with  the  singular 
cleanliness  of  the  town,  a  trait  which  is  again 
pre-eminently  Dutch. 

The  city  has  two  synagogues,  two  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  two  Masonic  lodges,  two 
banks, — one  a  savings  bank,  the  other  a  trust- 
company, — two  casinos,  two  hospitals,  an  ice 
factory  (a  great  luxury  in  so  small  a  tropical 
city),  electric  lights  ...  all  those  modem 
conveniences  which  make  it  seem  oddly  like  a 
piece  of  Europe  floated  away  from  its  moorings. 
It  is  singular  to  think  of  this  busy  little  center 
of  life,  hopeful,  prosperous,  pursuing  its  way  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
world  and  beating  it  at  its  own  game  of  ma- 
terial success,  although  almost  wholly  unknown 
to  it. 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  island  depends 
by  no  means  upon  extraordinary  natural  re- 


sources, for  it  is  of  volcanic  formation,  hilly, 
and  entirely  without  water  except  what 
comes  from  rainfall.  It  is,  moreover,  very, 
very  tiny,  being  only  forty  miles  long  and 
about  ten  miles  wide;  but  from  this  little 
scrap  of  land  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Dutch  planters  have  obtained  large  re- 
turns. In  spite  of  the  concentration  of  the 
population  in  the  city,  the  rest  of  the  island 
IS  dotted  with  farms  and  farmhouses  where 
some  of  the  usual  tropical  crops  are  raised, 
tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  etc.,  but  especially 
medlars,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  physical  aspect  of  the  island  is  described 
by  the  Spanish  author  as  extremely  pleasing. 
In  the  city  are  a  number  of  flourishing  in- 
dustries, such  as  the  making  of  straw  hats, 
fine  cabinet-making,  etc  A  large  quantity 
of  salt  is  exported  yearly  and  a  very  valuable 
mine  of  calcium  phosphate  is  worked  with 
great  profit;  But  the  real  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  the  celebrated  liqueur  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  island.  This  is  pre- 
pared from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  skins 
of  a  peculiar  variety  of  orange  which  grows 
freely  in  Curasao.  The  fact.that  this  sort  of 
orange  apparently  grows  only  on  that  island 
means  virtually  an  eternal  monopoly  of  the 
industry  by  Curasao,  which  in  turn  virtually 
assures  prosperity  for  all  the  future. 

The  Spanish  author,  evidently  with  the 
memory  of  Spanish  failures  in  colonial  ad- 
ministration fresh  in  his  mind,  speaks  espe- 
cially of  the  exceptional  uprightness  and 
honesty  of  all  public  oflficials,  who  secure  the 
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administration  of  justice  without  delay  and 
without  favor,  and  says  that  Holland  owes 
to  this  policy,  steadily  carried  out,  her 
remarkable  freedom  from  the  rebellions  and 
discords  which  disturb  other  countries  who 


are  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  in 
tropical  regions.  The  loyalty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Curasao  to  the  crown  of  Holland 
is  a  fitting  reward  for  the  justice  which  they 
have  always  received. 


SWEDISH  EXPERIMENTS  IN   COMMUNAL  OWNERSHIP 

AND  CO-OPERATION, 


THE  parish  of  Orsa  in  the  province  of 
Dalarne  (The  Vales)  has  long  been 
known  as  "the  richest  community  in 
Sweden,"  and  not  without  good  cause. 
Thanks  to  the  vast  forest  lands  owned  and 
worked  by  the  parish  as  a  commune,  its  in- 
habitants have  been  wholly  fre&  from  taxes 
of  every  kind  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
During  the  same  period  a  number  of  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  improvement  schemes 
have  been  carried  out,  resulting  in  making 
the  roads  and  the  schools  of  the  parish  rank 
among  tfie  finest  in  the  country.  But  this 
prosperity  has  not  failed  to  arouse  envy,  and 
recently  insinuations  have  been  heard  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  of  Orsa  were  being 
"  pauperized,"  and  that  the  great  funds 
raised  by  the  selling  of  timber  were  being 
squandered  in  a  way  that  would  justify  in- 
terference by  the  national  and  provincial 
authorities. 

These  accusations  and  the  officially  made  sug- 
gestion that  a  special  auditor  be  appointed  by 
the  govemnient  to  go  over  the  accounts  of  the 
parish  have  caused  the  more  bitterness  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Orsa  people  because  the  automony 
granted  the  communes  in  Sweden  is  remarkably 
great,  jealously  guarded,  and  invariably  merited 
And  the  sturdy  peasants  of  Orsa  have  hinted  in 
retort  that  much  of  the  hostile  criticism  mi^ht 
be  traced  to  the  known  desire  of  its  population 
that  a  great  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  land 
within  the  parish  be  held  collectively  as  com- 
munal property  and  leased  to  the  tillers. 

The  whole  matter  is  made  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm). 

Up  to  1879  Orsa  was  known  as  one  of  the 
most  poverty-stricken  communes  in  Sweden. 
Its  soil  was  at  once  meagre  and  swampy,  and 
for  those  reasons  particularly  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  heavy  fall  frosts.  Agriculture 
was  declining  steadily,  and  the  emigration 
from  the  parish  was  appalling.  TTiere  were 
no  railroads  and  next  to  no  roads. 

At  that  time  a  royal  commission  was  at  work 
distributing  and  disposing  of  certain  forest 
lands  which  had  before  been  reserved  as  crown 
property.  Some  one  per^^naded  the  representa- 
tive-    '  '^    %  rather  against  their  own  inclina- 


tion, to  set  aside  one-third  of  the  lands  alloted 
to  the  landowners  of  that  parish  as  communal 
property,  instead  of  having  it  all  parcelled  out 
among  the  landholders,  as  was  done  elsewhere. 
The  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  royal  patent 
and  some  160,000  acres  of  timber  land  was  re- 
served in  the  poorest  and  least  accessible  dis- 
trict of  the  parish.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
saile  of  timber  from  those  forests  has  brought 
the  commune  in  all  nearly  10,000,000  kronor,  or 
about  $2,600,000.  According  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the 
means  accruing  to  the  Orsa  Forest  Fund,  the 
proceeds  were  to  be  applied  as  follows :  ( i )  Ex- 
penses for  the  protection,  renewal,  and  working 
of  the  forest;  (2)  10  per  cent,  until  a  total  of 
300,000  kroner  ($78,000)  be  reached,  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  "  famine "  years ;  (3)  for  pur- 
poses regarded  as  generally  useful  to  the  com- 
mune, such  as  medical  attendance,  care  of  the 
poor,  popular  education,  improvement  of  agri- 
culture through  irrigation  or  otherwise,  develop- 
ment of  stock  raising,  improvement  of  police, 
and  the  construction  of  new  as  well  as  improve- 
ment of  old  roads.  The  regulations  established 
provided  expressly  that  if  any  part  of  the  funds 
be  used  to  meet  taxes,  whether  national  or  com- 
munal, this  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  no 
special  favor  was  shown  to  the  landholders  of 
the  parish,  to  whom,  as  a  body,  the  communal 
forest  is  regarded  as  belonging. 

The  result  has  been  that  all  the  taxes  have 
come  out  of  the  fund,  and  that  the  citizens, 
whether  owning  land  or  no,  have  been  ex- 
empted from  taxation  of  any  kind.  It  was 
also  provided  that  not  more  than  i,ooo,chx> 
kronor  should  be  invested  in  railroad  build- 
ing. The  handling  of  the  fund  was  en- 
trusted to  a  commission  of  three,  one  of 
whom  IS  appointed  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, while  the  other  two  are  elected  by  the 
landholders  of  the  parish.  Three  auditors 
chosen  in  the  same  way  go  over  the  accounts 
of  the  commission  annually.  This  is  how  the 
proceeds  of  the  fund  have  been  applied  so 
far: 

The  payment  of  all  taxes  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  already  been  mentioned. 
About  200  miles  of  excellent  roads  have  b^en 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $235,000.  Irrigation  ditches 
totalling  in  length  550,000  feet  have  been  dug 
at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000.  Where  not  long  ago 
could  be  found  only  two  poorly  equipped  schools 
with  a  couple  of  teachers,  there  are  now  thirteen 
model  schools  with  a  staff  of  forty-five  teachers, 
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not  to  mention  two 
••school  kitchens"  for 
the  instruction  of  girls 
in  domestic  duties.  The 
teachers  are  all  paid 
about  10  per  cent,  more 
than  the  law  requires. 
And  a  system  has  been 
established  enabling  the 
children  after  finishing 
their  schooling  to  return 
for  brief  periods  each 
year  to  freshen  up  their 
knowledge.  A  parish 
hospital  has  also  been 
built,  but  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  so 
far  for  the  care  of  the 
poor,  and  the  proposition 
to  establish  old  age  pen- 
sions has  not  been  car- 
ried out. 


The  general  result 
of  these  improvements 
has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  intelligence 
and  education  among  the  people,  as  well  as 
to  better  their  economical  condition  by  .mak- 
ing the  parish  practically  immune  to  frosts 
until  after  harvest  time.  On  the  other  hand 
the  conmiission  has  managed  to  evade  the 
provisions  of  the  letters-patent  by  investing 
not  less  than  2,5CX>,ooo  kroner  in  three  dif- 
ferent railroad  lines,  none  of  which  has 
proved  an  interest  bearing  investment  so  far. 
To  do  this,  the  parish  has  borrowed  the 
money  thus  employed  above  the  sum  which 
the  law  permitted  to  be  taken  for  such  pur- 
pose from  the  fund  itself.  And  at  present 
the  anomalous  condition  exists  that  the  rich- 
est comn^une  in  the  country  is  hard  up  for 
cash  at  times  with  which  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  railroad  loans.  It  is  admitted  by 
evtry  one,  however,  that  the  roads  encour- 
aged by  the  parish  have  been  free  from  all 
speculative  features,  and  that  their  building 
has  been  of  great  importance  in  opening  up 
districts  which  previously  were  practically 
shut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
outside  world. 

If  anybody  should  ask  an  Orsa  peasant  to- 
day whether  the  fund  has  been  of  use  to  the 
parish  or  not,  the  man  would  laugh  outright  and 
reply :  "  Where  would  we  be  without  that  fund  ?** 
And  if  you  ask  persons  in  different  walks  of 
life  whether  the  riches  coming  from  the  forests 
have  had  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  people, 
the  answers,  g^ven  in  various  forms,  with  all  in 
substance  say  this:  "To  begin  with,  when  the 
purpose  of  the  fund  was  not  yet  known  to  a 
majority,  those  were  found  who  imagined  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  strive  and  struggle  in  the 
future,  as  the  fund  would  take  care  of  thcni 
anyhow."  But  by  degrees  the  people  learned 
that  the  only  direct  advantage  coming  to  them 
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from  the  fund  was  the  freedom  from  taxation. 
With  his  private  economical  condition  everyone 
had  to  deal  as  he  could  best.  Therefore  it  is 
not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  observe  any 
decrease  of  private  enterprise  among  the  Orsa 
people,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  interest  for  all  public  matters 
makes  itself  felt. 

Inter-Comnnunual   Co-operation    in 
Sweden. 

The  first  Swedish  Communal  Congress 
was  held  at  Stockholm  on  October  lo,  ii, 
and  1 2,  when  about  400  delegates  from  some 
seventy  cities,  boroughs  and  towns  met  and 
organized  the  Swedish  Cities*  Union.  The 
call  for  the  congress  was  issued  by  the  Cen- 
tral Association  for  Social  Work  and  was 
signed,  among  others,  by  four  members  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  Swedish  capital,  two 
of  whom  are  also  members  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Riksdag.  The  programme  for 
the  congress  is  printed  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Social  Tidskrift  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing subjects  of  discussion: 

Modern  development  of  urban  communities. 
The  problem  of  city  suburbs.  Cities  as  em- 
ployers. The  land  policy  of  the  cities.  The  na- 
tional building  law  and  the  city  ordinances  re- 
lating to  buildings.  The  cities  and  the  housing 
problem  of  the  laboring  classes*  City  budget. 
Communalization  of  public  utilities.  The  food 
question  in  the  cities. 

In  connection  with  the  convening  of  the 
congress  the  same  periodical  publishes  an  in- 
teresting review  of  the  progress  of  inter- 
communal  co-operation  both  in  Sweden  and 
in  other  countries.  Attention  is  first  given 
to  the  development  of  municipal  enterprises 
for    the    improvement   of    individual    cities, 
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which  brings  out  some  interesting  and  little 
known  facts.  Urban  communities  in  Sweden 
were  rather  slow  in  following  the  splendid 
example  set  by  the  cities  of  England  above 
all,  but  also  by  those  of  America,  Germany, 
and  France.  Thus  the  author  of  the  article 
relates  that  in  1874  only  four  Swedish  cities 
had  constructed  sewerage  systems,  while  ten 
years  later  not  a  single  city  possessed  a  de- 
partment of  street  cleaning  that  could  be 
called  properly  organized.  Since  then  im- 
mense progress  has  been  made,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  five  years  the 
death  rate  in  the  cities  has  been  lower  than 
in  the  rural  conmiunities. 

The  case  of  the  little  city  of  Oskarshamn, 
now  having  about  7000  inhabitants,  is  cited 
as  peculiarly  characteristic. 

The  first  two  street  lamps,  burning  oil,  were 
provided  in  1859.  Up  till  then  citizens  out  at 
night  had  carried  lanterns.  The  next  forward 
step  was  the  exchange  of  old-fashioned  vegetable 
oil  for  kerosene  in  1865.  Two  years  later  it  was 
discovered  that  more  than  two  lamps  were 
needed.  Then  offers  to  build  gas  works  began 
to  pour  in  from  foreign  capitalists  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  home  markets  by  the 
spreading  of  the  municipal  ownership  idea  in 
their  own  countries.  Those  officers  were  re- 
jected so  long  that  ^as  works  ceased  to  be  the 
proper  thing  and  their  place  was  taken  by  power 
houses  for  the  generating  of  electricity.     Still 


the  foreign  capitalists  were  tenderinpf  their 
services,  with  as  little  result.  At  last,  m  1858,' 
the  city  built  its  own  power  house,  and  then  in 
such  a  manner  that  electricity  was  provided  not 
only  for  the  streets  and  public  buildings  but  for 
every  private  home  in  the  city,  while  there  was 
still  enough  left  over  to  sell  to  factories  in  need 
of  power  for  their  machinery. 

And  along  the  line  just  indicated  the  first 
definite  forms  of  intercommunal  co-operation 
in  Sweden  made  their  appearance.  Coal  is 
expensive  over  there.  Few  countries  arc 
richer  in  water  power,  on  the  other  hand. 
Thus  one  city  after  the  other  among  the 
larger  ones  proceeded  to  make  itself  inde- 
pendent of  the  coal  market  and  its  towering 
prices  by  purchasing  a  waterfall  within  easy 
reach.  Such  action  has  already  been  taken 
by  the  cities  of  Stockholm,  Orebro,  Gafle, 
Nora,  Hedemora,  Koping,  and  Hudiksvall. 
Others  that  were  poorer  or  less  fortunately 
situated  pooled  their  interests  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  small  communities  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Blekinge  on  the  southern  coast  have 
joined  hands  in  this  way  with  the  large 
Scanian  municipalities  of  Malmo  and  Lund, 
while  the  cities  of  Landskrona,  Helsingborg 
and  Halmstad  on  the  west  coast  have  become 
large  stockholders  and  directing  factors  in 
the  great  Southern  Swedish  Power  Com- 
pany, a  semi-public  corporation. 


THE  TEMPER  OF    THE  AMERICAN. 


PROVINCIALISM  is  worthy  of  the 
keenest  study,  and  few  realize  that  its 
relation  to  the  national  welfare  makes  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  its  essential 
character  of  the  greatest  importance.  This 
is  true  of  all  peoples,  but  especially  of  our 
own,  for  here  the  national  state  is  in  its 
beginning,  and  the  impress  of  the  locality  is 
still  the  most  significant  phase  of  our  na- 
tional political  experience.  To  understand 
the  American  temper,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  indigenous  American^  who  is  predomi- 
nantly rural, — a  resident  of  an  agricultural 
community. 

This  American  is  pre-eminently  opti- 
mistic. However  dangerous  or  threatening 
present  conditions  may  be,  he  is  never  dis- 
tressed, for  he  believes  that  finally  every- 
thing will  be  adjusted.  This  is  because  he 
i»  right  at  heart,  and  this  is  universally  rec- 
oiinixed.  He  is  attached  to  the  soil  and 
iH'licves  in  rural  economy.  Success  and 
are  convertible  terms, — and  he  is  no 


believer  in  a  privileged  class.  The  self- 
made  man  is  his  ideal,  and  birth  h^  no  pre- 
rogative. He  believes  a  heritage  of  toil  is 
the  most  valuable  legacy  for  son  or  daugh- 
ter, and  a  failure  to  accumulate  a  com- 
petence is  ascribed  to  shiftlessness.  He  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  Canonist  doctrine 
that  there  is  sufficient  labor  in  every  com- 
munity to  support  every  inhabitant,  and  that 
a  failure  to  be  employed  is  a  personal  fault. 
A  tramp  is,  in  his  estimation,  a  reprehensible 
being. 

SUCCESS  AND  TOIL  SYNONYMOUS. 

Thus  does  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ross  outline  the 
indigenous  American  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology  for  November.  Caste  dis- 
tinctions are  not  recognized  by  this  Ameri- 
can philosopher,  says  the  writer,  and  per- 
sonal worth  is  the  only  thing  which  receives 
his  commendation.  Hence,  with  him,  suc- 
cess and ,  toil  are  synonymous,  and  each  is 
deemed  the  equivalent  of  the  ethically  right. 
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He  measures  ethics  by  an  economic  stand- 
ard, and  expects  the  toiler  to  accumulate 
wealth.  Because  such  a  man  is  worthy, 
goodness  is  identified  with  success.  By 
parity  of  reason  evil  is  identified  with  fail- 
ure. When  evil  befalls  a  good  man,  says 
the  writer,  the  matter  is  incomprehensible 
to  our  indigenous  one.  Likewise  is  the  suc- 
cess of  an  evil  person  an  anomaly  to 
him. 

He  is  a  firm  believer  in  himself  and  in 
the  solidarity  of  his  community.  The  suc- 
cessful man  was  always  born  on  a  farm, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  hardships  of 
rural  life.  His  early  straits  developed  the 
sterling  qualities  which  afterward  led  to 
success.  This  tends  to  make  him  narrow. 
The  dependence  of  the  community  is  upon 
its  substantial  citizens,  who  must  be  upheld 
and  sustained;  hence  the  strange  face  is  not 
welcomed.  The  transient  is  bidden  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  with  speed,  and  the  strange 
family  is  not  ^welcomed  until  time  has 
proved  its  worth  and  ability  to  accumulate 
fortune. 

A  THOROUGH-GOING  PARTISAN. 

His  temper  is  dominantly  political.  The 
chief  citizens  of  the  community  are  chosen 
to  the  local  offices.  There  is  keen  interest  in 
the  elections,  and  every  man  is  a  partisan. 
He  will  oppose  his  best  friend  and  support 
instead  an  unworthy  member  of  his  political 
faith  through  partisanship.  His  party  plat- 
form is  an  f X  cathedra  utterance,  and  that  of 
the  opposition  anathema.  Charges  of  cor- 
ruption in  office  do  not  affect  him  deeply. 
If  the  derelict  is  of  an  opposing  political 
affiliation  he  ascribes  the  happening  to  that 
fact.  Ha  member  of  his  own  party  is  in- 
volved, he  is  not  inclined  to  condemn  him. 
His  mind  is  not  keenly  alive  to  the  sacred- 
ncss  of  public  office.  "The  incumbent  is 
expected  to  exploit  the  public  if  it  can  be 
done  without  detection,  and  the  American 
admires  the  astuteness  of  the  one  who  can 
thus  improve  his  private  fortune  with  the 
greatest  skill." 

He  believes  firmly  in  favoritism  and  priv- 
ilege,— the  rule  of  the  partisan  tempers 
every  conception.  He  suggests  to  the  mer- 
chant a  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  pur- 
chases, is  not  above  using  personal  influence 
with  a  judge  or  jury  to  favor  himself,  and 
when  drawn  for  jury  duty  is  susceptible  to 
the  same  approaches.  He  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  personal  friend  should  permit  a 
judgment  injurious  to  his  interests,   for  he 


favors  his  friend  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice. 

Religiously,  he  is  passively  orthodox,  and 
rarely  a  zealot.  While  his  interest  is  inane 
he  defends  the  church  firmly  whenever  it  is 
attacked.  Religion  is  to  him  an  essential 
safeguard  to  the  community,  and  he  does 
not  tolerate  independents.  He  is  not  pre- 
disposed to  pleasure.  A  few  books,— the  Bi- 
ble, sectarian  literature  and  the  pamphlet 
laws  of  the  State, — may  be  observed  in  his 
home.  A  visit  to  the  county  seat  or  market 
town,  where  he  gossips  about  political  con- 
ditions, or  crops,  is  his  recreation.  The  chief 
evils,  he  believes,  are  the  theatre,  the  dance, 
and  card  games.  Novel-reading  is  trifling 
and  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  moral  tone, 
he  holds;  but  on  visits  to  nearby  towns  he 
sometimes  succumbs  to  his  bibulous  pro- 
pensities. 

With  no  faith  in  specialized  powers  he  is 
a  great  bejiever  in  versatility.  He  admires 
the  man  who  is  equally  skilful  in  all  under- 
takings. Ability  cannot  but  win  a  prominent 
place  in  the  public  regard ;  hence,  the  college 
professor  can  teach  any  branch  of  learning, 
and  the  lawyer  or  physician  direct  agricul- 
tural or  commercial  ventures,  successfully. 
Public  speakers  are  seers  and  sages.  Their 
utterances  are  accepted  with  little  investiga- 
tion and  little  regard  for  original*  authority. 
Platitudes  are  commended  and  verbosity  is 
apotheosized.  In  thought  he  is  not  capable 
of  abstraction.  The  concrete  is  his  guiding 
star.  Beliefs  and  practices  are  embodied  in 
persons,  and  words  of  favored  statesmen  are 
read  and  pondered,  and  quoted  as  conclusive 
in  any  argument. 

These  characteristics  bear  the  imprint  of 
the  frontier  and  were  formed  in  an  earlier 
age.  With  changed  conditions  interest  in 
the  larger  world  has  succeeded  the  vista  of 
the  hamlet.  But  while  environment  has 
been  outgrown,  the  American  type  has  per- 
sisted. The  tendency  of  American  develop- 
ment IS,  however,  the  antithesis  of  this  tem- 
per, which  is  agricultural  and  rural,  while 
the  bent,  to-day,  is  decidedly  commercial 
and  urban.  This  conflict  of  urban  tend- 
encies with  rural  thought  must  affect  our 
entire  life,  and  so  long  as  the  thought  of 
the  people  remains  provincial  the  larger  na- 
tional life  cannot  be  lived.  That  philosophic 
mould  is  too  small  for  present  needs,  and 
the  creation  of  an  enlarged  view  is  one  of 
the  needs  of  the  immediate  future.  Whether 
this  is  possible  or  not  depends  on  the  form 
it  may  assume. 
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THB  AMERICAN  kEytElV  OF  REl^IElVS. 
SERVIA'S  ECONOMIC  PROSPERITY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  all  its  domes- 
tic  troubles,  the  Russian  Government 
has  never  ceased  to  stimulate  the  panslavistic 
movement  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Many 
special  agents  and  newspaper  correspondents 
axe  frequently  touring  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Roumania,  Macedonia,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria,  and  even  the  United  States,  for  the 
cause  of  the  future  panslavic  state,  which  they 
expect  will  be  established  some  day  under  the 
protection  of  the  great  White  Czar.  The 
^virell-known  newspaper  correspondent,  Vasili 
Nemirovich-Danchenko,  has  lately  visited 
Croatia  and  Servia,  and  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  Moscow  daily,  Russkoye  Slovo  (the 
Russian  IVord)^  presents  a  very  optimistic 
picture  of  the  progress  of  the  Slavs  in  those 
countries.  With  all  the  efiEorts  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  put  prohibitory  tariffs 
on  Servian  imports,  the  Servian  cities  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  with  them  Servians 
prosperity. 

Instead  of  exporting  their  cattle,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  Austria-Hungary,  the  Servians  are  ship- 
ping their  oxen,  via  Salonica,  to  England  and 
Alexandria,  while  Austria-Hungary  is  still  com- 
pelled to  import  geese  and  ducks.  Instead  of 
paying  high  custom  duties,  a  great  part  of  the 
poultry  b  now  smuggled  in  by  expert  contra- 
bandists. As  to  the  main  product  of  the  Serv- 
ian farmers, — the  hog, — Austria-Hungary  will 
be  compelled  to  import  it,  as  the  Hungarian 
hog  never  furnishes  such  lard  as  the  Servian. 

Turning  to  Servians  financial  prosperity, 
the  correspondent  points  out  that  while  the 
banks  of  Vienna  and  Budapest  have  been 
compelled  to  raise  their  discount  rates  to  8 
and  9  per  cent.,  the  banks  of  Belgrade  charge 
the  old-established  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

While  there  are  no  great  capitalists  in  Servia, 
the  masses  are  prosperous,  and  there  is  no  pov- 
erty in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  farmers 
are  well  fed  and  well  clad.  Only  the  old  Serv- 
ian politicians  are  still  looking  for  favors  from 
Vienna;  the  new  radical  party  is  not  afraid  of 
the  Austria-Hungarian  minataur.  In  spite  of 
the  tariff  war  with  Austria,  Belgrade  has  grown 
wonderfully  in  the  last  five  years.  Splendid 
new  buildings,  improved  pavements,  fine  hotels, 
schools,  and  public  institutions  show  the  re- 
markable development  of  the  Servian  capital. 

Nemirovich-Danchenko  was  especially 
pleased  to  find  that  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
where  formerly  the  German  language  pre- 
dominated, Russian  is  now  spoken.  Eleva- 
tors, electric  lights  and  all  other  modern  im- 
provements,— he  thinks  that  even  St.  Peters- 
burg could  learn  a  lesson  from  the  capital  of 
this  lilliputian  country. 


KING    PETER   OF 
(Whose  realm  now  enjoys 


SERVIA. 

groat  prosperity.) 
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The  Russian  writer  believes  that  the  Aus- 
trian diplomatists  have  made  a  great  mistake 
with  their  prohibitory  tariff  on  Servian  prod- 
ucts. Instead  of  buying  sugar  and  glass  from 
Austria,  the  Servians  have  now  established 
their  own  sugar  refineries  and  glass  factories. 


And  while  the  Croatians  and  Slovaks  from 
Austria-Hungary  are  emigrating  in  great 
numbers  to  America,  the  Servians  remain 
on  their  farms,  raising  the  hog,  pasturing 
their  oxen,  and  cultivating  their  vineyards 
and  fruit  gardens. 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  GERMANY'S  COLONIAL  SYSTEM. 


TTHE  visit  of  the  German  Colonial  Minis- 
*  ter,  Herr  Dernburg,  to  inspect  German 
possessions  in  Africa,  signifies,  according  to 
semi-official  rumor,  that  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam is  about  to  make  a  final  effort  to  con- 
solidate the  imperial  possessions  oversea  into 
something  of  a  businesslike  organization 
which  shall  justify,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point at  least,  the  persistency  which  charac- 
terized him  in  founding  his  colonial  power. 
It  is  well  known  that  Bismarck  was  opposed 
to  colonial  expansion,  on  the  ground  that  to  a 
country  that  was  without  a  great  navy  a 
colonial  empire  could  only  be  a  source  of 
weakoess. 

Nevertheless,  says  Maurice  Lair,  writing 
in  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  Germany  could  not 
for  any  length  of  time  escape  from  what  has 
been  known  as  "  Colonial  fever.**  Nor  was 
she  without  her  own  especial  reasons. 

Her  population  has  increased  at  such  a  rate  as 
to  frighten  economists.  In  1834  it  was  24,000,- 
000  souls ;  to-day  it  exceeds  60,000,000.  Between 
the  Germanic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  the 
proportions  have  been  reversed  since  the  eight- 
eenth century;  then  there  were  20,000,000  Ger- 
mans to  9,000,000  Anglo-Saxons;  to-day  the 
latter  number  135,000,000,  as  against  75,000,000 
of  the  former.  For  want  of  colonies,  then,  the 
prolific  power  of  Germany  has  produced  but  a 
loss  of  living  forces,  which,  in  the  labor  world, 
even  threatens  to  entail  serious  civil  conflicts. 

Other  countries,  furthermore,  rejoice  in  splen- 
did colonial  possessions  which  are  the  creation 
of  men  of  their  own  race:  Great  Britain,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  France,  in  the  west- 
ern Mediterranean;  Russia,  progressively  in 
Asia;  the  United  States,  ever  expanding  in  its 
own  wonderful  territory.  Germany  alone  lags 
behind,  and  is  growing  to  fear  that  her  prestige 
may  fail  if  she  does  riot  organize  a  domain 
beyond  the  sea. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  hitherto  the 
imperial  government  has  counted  for  almost 
nothing  in  the  acquisition  of  colonial  terri- 
tory. Most  of  the  German  colonies  owe  their 
existence  to  private  enterprise.  The  advent 
of  the  present  Emperor,  with  his  ideas  of 
colonial  expansion,  happened  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  too  late,  since  almost  all  the 


planet  had  been  already  parceled  out.  To- 
day German  colonial  possessions  amount  in 
extent  to  2,600,000  square  miles,  with  13,- 
000,000  souls,  as  against  29,000,000  square 
miles  owned  by  Great  Britain,  with  350,000,- 
000  subjects. 

The  German  colonies  are  not  represented 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  are  somewhat  arbitrar- 
ily governed,  since  the  Colonial  Department 
at  Berlin,  recruited  at  will  by  the  Chancel- 
lor, as  yet  exercises  no  serious  action.  Since 
his  success  at  the  last  elections  the  Kaiser 
has  availed  himself  of  the  good-will  of  the 
majority  to  exploit  more  freely,  and  with 
less  reference  to  the  imperial  tax-exchequer, 
the  value  of  the  imperial  colonial  posses- 
sions. 

The  results  hitherto  provided  by  these  pos- 
sessions would  discourage  any  other  man  but 
William  II.  The  German  population,  for 
example,  is  of  little  account  .and  less  prom- 
ise. In  1906  the  census  of  the  German  colo- 
nies showed  that  there  were  only  5276  Ger- 
mans in  the  imperial  possessions  in  Africa, 
and  675  in  the  Pacific  islands, — this,  too,  as 
the  result  of  twenty  years  of  effort,  and  in 
a  territory  five  times  greater  than  that  of 
Germany.  The  colonial  army,  amounting  to 
18,000  men,  is,  of  course,  not  included  in 
these  returns;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
missionaries,  the  officials,  the  police,  the  ex- 
cise, and  all  the  families  of  these  individuals 
are  included,  so  that  the  proportion  of  Ger- 
man colonials  resident  is  almost  ridiculously 
small.  Germans  are  accustomed  to  ridicule 
French  colonies  and  their  regiments  of  police 
and  officials.  Yet  France  has  20,000  of  her 
sons  exploiting  the  resources  of  Tunis.  It 
might  be  thought  that  German  commercial 
enterprise  had  at  least  shown  something  in 
the  way  of  hopeful  signs  of  a  future.  It 
would  appear  to  be  far  from  so,  since  the 
Fatherland  sent,  in  1904,  35,000,000  of 
marks  of  merchandise  to  her  dependencies, 
and  received  in  return  only  1 1 ,000,000  marks 
of  importations.  It  is  true,  as  pointed  out  by 
Herr   Dernburg,   that   railway  communica- 
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tions  have  not  as  yet  been  really  established. 
There  are  at  the  present  moment  over  looo 
miles  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  much 
will  depend  for  the  future  of  the  colonies  on 
the  willingness  of  German  financiers  to  lend 
money  for  further  development,  a  willing- 
ness which  always  provides  a  barometer  of 
hopefulness,  but  which  in  this  case  is  not  con- 
spicuous. 

In  Germany  the  notion  prevails  that  the  colo- 
nies cost  more  than  they  can  possibly  ever  be 
worth.  The  colonial  budget  for  1907  amounts 
to  156,000,000  marks,  or  nearly  $39,000,000;  in 
the  past  decade  they  have  cost  $171,000,000 
without   counting   special   credits,   and   of   this 


sum  over  $100,000,000  has  been  spent  on  mili- 
tary enterprises. 

Nevertheless,  Germany  has  become  so  rich 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  says  M.  Lair, 
that  she  can  afford  the  initial  expenditure,  if, 
— arid  this  is  the  crucial  point, — ^her  colonics 
are  susceptible  of  being  finally  organized  to 
yield  a  profit.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
working  classes,  which  the  Socialists  are  stir- 
ring up  against  an  imperialistic  policy,  profit 
by  the  existence  of  these  dependencies.  They, 
with  the  saving  middle-classes  of  the  Father- 
land, consider  the  world-policy  of  the  Em- 
peror as  the  logical  outcome  of  Germany's 
prodigious  economic  prosperity. 


HE  WORK  OF  THE  ''  POLISH  MOTHER  OF  SCHOOLS. 


npHE  first  report  of  its  work  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  greatest  educational  in- 
stitution in  Poland,  the  Polish  Mother  of 
Schools  (Polska  Macierz  Szkolna)  of  Rus- 
sian Poland.  This  report,  which  covers  the 
period  from  July  i,  1906,  to  July  i,  1907, 
shows  the  work  of  the  Macierz  to  have  been 
surprisingly  rich  in  results.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Macierz  commenced 
its  work  in  the  period  of  the  greatest  con- 
fusion in  Russian  Poland,  the  period  of 
frightful  turbulence,  of  disorganization,  of 
unprecedented  partisan  strife,  and  of  a  uni- 
versal epidemic  of  violent  politics.  Such  con- 
ditions generally  do  not  conduce  to  the  de- 
velopment of  cultural  work.  And  yet  the 
Polish  Mother  of  Schools  persevered  and 
survived  the  storm.  Nay,  it  had  already 
begun  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest  when 
Governor-General  Skallon  (in  December 
last)  ordered  the  closing  of  the  1600  schools 
in  the  kingdom. 

Russian  reaction  soon  showed  its  teeth,  and 
commenced  to  attack  the  Macierz.  But  this 
strong  institution,  standing  on  a  legal  basis, 
resolved  to  conquer  all  difficulties.  At  the 
outset  the  governors  of  six  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  questioned  the  legal  right  of  the 
Macierz  to  extend  its  activity  over  the  whole 
kingdom;  later,  the  organization  met  with 
the  systematic  restricting  by  the  curator  of 
the  Warsaw  educational  district  of  the  right 
of  founding  town  and  village  schools. 

Up  to  July  1,  1907,  the  chief  directory  of 
the  Macierz  applied  to  the  educational  au- 
thorities for  permission  for  the  opening  of 
1247  schools,  but  obtained,  the  report  com- 
plains, licenses  for  the  opening  of  only  681 


schools.  Of  316  names  of  teachers  sub- 
mitted by  the  chief  directory  in  the  year  for 
which  the  report  is  issued,  to  the  authorities 
for  approval,  only  159  received  approval. 

Some  of  the  administrative  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  Macierz  are,  as  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Macierz  points  out,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  law;  as,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  opening  of  Macierz  schools 
in  places  in  which  there  are  communal 
schools. 

The  statistics  of  the  Macierz  speak  for 
themselves.  The  total  number  of  "  circles  " 
is  781,  with  a  membership  of  116,341.  At 
the  institutions  of  the  Macierz  that  sent  in 
their  statements  for  the  period  in  question 
63,000  persons  attended  studies,  14,401  chil- 
dren were  cared  for  in  the  asylums,  and  400,- 
544  persons  used  the  reading-rooms  and 
libraries.  The  contributions  of  the  public 
during  this  period  for  the  purposes  of  the 
circles  and  of  the  chief  directory  reached  the 
sum  of  810,673  rubles  ($405,000)  without 
reckoning  the  value  of  fixtures  and  real  es- 
tate donated  to  various  "  circles.'* 

This  first  report  of  the  Polish  Mother  of 
Schools  is  an  answer,  observes  the  Warsaw 
Gazata  Codz'tenna  (the  Daily  Gazette) y  to 
those  pessimists  who  constantly  assert  that 
the  Polish  community  shows  no  energy  in 
practical  work. 

With  the  funds  of  the  308  circles  whose  treas- 
ury accounts  have  not  been  included  in  this  re- 
port of  the  Macierz  the  budget  of  th^  Polish 
Mother  of  Schools  will  be  found  to  reach  1,000,- 
000  rubles.  If  we  add  to  this  that,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  K.  Kujawski,  we  possess  in 
"the  kingdom"  thirty-one  intermediate  prfyate 
schools  (without  reckoning  the  girls*  boarding- 
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schools),  the  maintenance  of  which'  costs  at 
least  1,000,000  rubles  a  year,  we  shall  have  the 
sum  of  2,000,000  rubles  that  our  community  at 
present  expend*  for  the  maintenance  of  its  pri- 
vate schools.  In  view  of  our  educational  needs, 
this  is  an  insufficient  sum.  But  in  view  of  the* 
state  of  our  community,  which  has  been  en- 
feebled in  latter  times  by  economic  misfortunes, 
it  is  quite  a  considerable  sum,  testifying  that  the 
capability  for  work  and  benevolence  in  our  com- 
munity has  by  no  means  disappeared. 

"  St.  Gr."  in  the  Warsaw  Tygodnik  Illus- 
trowany  (the  Illustrated  Weekly)  closes  a 
synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  Macicrz  with 
the  following  observation : 


We  cannot  in  this  place  enumerate  all  the 
cultural  arrangements  in  "  the  kingdom  "  to  the 
founding  of  which  the  Macierz  has  contributed. 
On  its  mitiative  there  have  arisen  hundreds  of 
institutions,^ower  schools  and  intermediate 
schools,  people's  universities,  courses  for  illiter- 
ates, people's  homes,  legal  advice  sections,  peda- 
gogical museums,  teachers'  seminaries,  etc.  De- 
spite the  short  period  of  its  activity,  the  Macierz 
has  accomplished  a  great  work.  To-day  nobody 
will  take  away  from  the  wide  masses  of  Poland 
either  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
which  they  have  acquired,  thanks  to  the  Macierz, 
or  the  popularizing  information  which  they 
have  gained,  be  it  in  the  reading-rooms  or  at 
the  lectures.  This  has  already  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people. 


JAPAN'S  FIRST  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


TN  spite  of  the  alleged  warlike  ambitions  of 
Japan,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intention  of  the  Tokio  administration  is  to 
bend  all  its  energies  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  especially  the  promo- 
tion of  its  economic  interests  in  the  Far  East. 
The  invitation  lately  issued  by  Japan,  re- 
questing the  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
to  participate  in  the  international  exposition 
to  be  held  at  Tokio  in  1912,  is,  undoubtedly, 
indicative  of  her  peaceful  intentions.  Inas- 
much as  this  new  undertaking  of  Japan  has 
already  awakened  so  much  interest  in  this 
country  as  to  find  encouragement  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  recent  message  to  G)ngress, 
it  seems  opportune  to  give  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  exposition  society  as  described  by 
its  president,  Viscount  Kaneko,  in  an  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Taiyo  (Tokio). 

The  official  title  of  the  coming  exposition 
of  Japan  will  be  "  The  Grand  Exposition  of 
Japan."  This  name  was  intentionally  pre- 
ferred to  the  more  pretentious  name  of 
"  world's  fair "  or  "  international  exposi- 
tion," for  Japan  does  not  wish  to  appear  too 
ambitious  or  too  sanguine  of  success  in  her 
first  undertaking  of  this  nature.  According 
to  Viscount  Kaneko,  this  exposition,  like  those 
preceding  it,  will  be  held  ( i )  to  promote  the 
common  economic  interests  of  the  nations  par- 
ticipating in  It,  (2)  to  further  the  education 
of  the  world,  (3)  to  foster  amicable  relation- 
ship among  nations,  and  (4)  to  furnish  Japan 
with  an  opportunity  for  a  national  festival. 

Not  only  have  world's  fairs  proved  to  be 
of  common  economic  benefit  to  all  nations, 
but  they  have,  as  the  Japanese  writer  points 
out,  become  a  powerful  means  of  education. 
An  important  feature  of  modern  expositions 


is  the  inauguration  as  their  adjuncts  of  numer- 
ous conventions  and  conferences.  Savants 
and  scientists,  philosophers  and  religious 
workers,  educators  .  and  preachers,  authors 
and  journalists,  come  to  world's  fairs  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  to  discuss  vital  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  their  respective  fields  of 
study.  To  such  conferences  and  congresses 
the  world  is  indebted  not  a  little  for  the  dis- 
sipation of  religious  and  racial  prejudices  ex- 
isting among  nations.  As  an  instance.  Vis- 
count Kaneko  points  out  that,  since  the 
world'?  parliament  of  religions  held  at  the 
Chicago  fair,  the  west  has  not  only  ceased 
to  cherish  absurd  prejudices  against  Bud- 
dhism, but  has  begun  to  make  an  earnest  effort 
to  study  that  great  religious  system. 

The  third  advantage  of  world's  fairs  the 
writer  finds  in  the  fact  that  they  improve  dip- 
lomatic relationships  among  nations. 

The  time  has  passed  when  international 
friendships  are  maintained  or  destroyed  at  the 
pleasure  of  rulers  or  governments  alone.  To- 
day it  is  people  as  well  as  governments  that  are 
responsible  for  war  and  peace.  Should  the  peo- 
ple of  one  country  assume  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  those  of  another  country,  the  amicable 
relationship  between  the  two  states  must  neces- 
sarily be  endangered,  however  desirous  to 
maintain  peace  their  rulers  may  be.  It  is,  there- 
fore, extremely  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
the  world's  permanent  peace  that  the  peoples  of 
all  countries  be  made  to*  understand  one  an- 
other. No  international  exposition  which  does 
not  take  this  important  fact  into  consideration 
can  be  regarded  as  faithful  to  its  true  mission. 

As  to  the  fourth  aim  of  the  international 
exposition,  the  Viscount  says  that  a  nation, 
as  well  as  an  Individual,  needs  to  be  afforded 
opportunities  of  amusement.  An  interna- 
tional exposition  is,  in  a  measure,  an  occa- 
sion of  grand  national 'fete. 
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COLOR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TT  IS  known  that  the  Lumiere  system  of 
-*-  color-photography  depends  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  the  fact  that  the  innumerable  hues 
of  nature  may  in  reality  be  looked  on  as 
combinations  of  the  three  fundamental 
colors, — red,  blue,  and  green.  In  addition, 
dependence  is  put  upon  the  circumstance  that 
in  order  to  get  a  composite  effect,  say  pur- 
ple, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  colors, 
red  and  blue,  be  each  made  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  object.  It  is  sufficient 
if  the  objects  be  thoroughly  well  sprinkled 
with  innumerable  fine  red  and  blue  dots, 
each  color  being  evenly  distributed.  To  se- 
cure the  precise  shade  of  purple  desired  ex- 
actly the  right  proportion  of  red  and  blue 
dots  must  be  combined.  The  decision  as  to 
such  combination  is  not  left  to  the  photogra- 
pher, but  is  automatically  effected  by  nature 
herself.  This  becomes  clear  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  process  given  by  Dr.  M.  W. 
Meyer  in  a  recent  number  of  Ueber  Land 
und  Meer, 

To  form  the  sensitive  plate  the  glass  is 
first  covered  with  a  layer  of  very  fine  grains 
of  starch  (potato  flour).  These  grains  are 
of  excessive  minuteness, — ^about  80,000,000 
being  required  to  cover  the  surface  of  three 
and  one-half  by  four  and  five-eighth  inches. 
These  grains  have  first  been  saturated  in  a 
color  dye,  the  colors  being  the  three  funda- 
mental ones.  The  glass  plate  is  then  cov- 
ered with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
the  three  colors.  Such  a  plate  will  then  ap- 
pear colorless, — or  should  do  so.  We  have 
now  an  approximately  even  mixture  of  those 
colors  necessary  to  produce  any  natural  hue. 
Bromide  of  silver,  so  prepared  as  to  be  equal- 
ly sensitive  to  all  three  colors,  is  now  poured 
over  the  layer  of  starch  grains,  and  the  sen- 
sitive plate  is  done. 

The  ordinary  camera  may  be  used.  One 
attachment,  and  but  one,  is  required.  This 
is  a  "  yellow  plate,"  the  object  of  whose  use 
is  to  correct  the  arrangement  of  the  modern 
camera  whereby  the  object-glass  focuses  the 
ultra-violet  rays  uflon  the  sensitive  plate. 
The  reason  for  this  in  ordinary  photography 
is  that  such  rays  affect  more  decidedly  the 
photographic  plate  than  those  which  repro- 
duce to  the  eye  the  colors  of  nature.  But, 
for  the  purposes  of  color-photography,  the 
spectral  colors  themselves  are  desired.  The 
*'  yellow  plate  "  it  is  necessary  shall  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  peculiar  Lumiere  sensi- 
tive plate.     It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  to 


be  suited  to  the  optical  arrangement  of  any 
modern  camera. 

The  Lumiere  plate  is  introduced  into  the 
camera  with  the  glass  side  toward  the  object- 
glass.  We  are  now  ready  for  color-photog- 
raphy. In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to 
make  longer  exposures  than  with  the  ordi- 
nary photographic  process.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this :  First,  we  have  given  up  the 
ultra-violet  rays  for  the  rays  which  express 
nature  more  truly,  but  which  are  chemically 
weaker;  second,  as  the  object  is  to  affect  the 
bromide  of  silver,  the  rays  of  light  must  now 
pass  through  the  starch  coating,  and  so  are 
weakened. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  a  many-colored 
landscape  has  been  properly  focused  on  our 
plate.  The  red  rays  from  a  red  object  fall 
upon  the  plate,  pass  through  the  glass,  and 
fall  upon  the  grains  of  starch.  If  the  object 
IS  a  chimney,  this  chimney  will  be  imaged  on 
the  side  of  the  starch  coating  next  the  glass. 
This  image  will  contain  within  its  limits 
grains  of  all  three  fundamental  colors.  The 
grains  of  any  one  color,  or  of  any  combina- 
tion, would  yield  an  image  of  the  chimney. 
However,  the  red  rays,  imaging  the  chimney,  ' 
fall  some  of  them  upon  red  grains  of  starch, 
others  upon  grains  of  starch  which  are  not 
red.  The  former  pass  through  and  affect 
the  coating  of  bromide  of  silver;  the  latter 
are  arrested  and  lost.  In  the  case  of  a  pur- 
ple object,  both  red  and  blue  rays  succeed  in 
passing  through  the  starch  layer  ?ind  work- 
ing upon  the  bromide  of  silver.  And  so  on, 
with  the  various  colors  and  color  combina- 
tions. 

It  must  still  be  confessed  that  we  do  not 
have  any  vestige  of  colored  images  on  our 
plate.  However,  the  plate  is  now  taken  into 
a  dark-room.  This  must  be  a  genuine  dark- 
room, as  light  of  any  color  would  have  diV. 
astrous  results.  Any  one  of  the  usual  de- 
velopers can  be  used.  Metallic  silver  is  now 
deposited  wherever  the  bromide  of  silver  has 
been  affected  by  the  light.  The  result  of  this 
is  to  produce  a  negative  having  the  general 
appearance  of  that  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way.  No  colors  yet.  Now  there  is  a  par- 
ticular chemical  which  is  a  solvent  of  metal- 
lic silver  but  not  of  the  bromide  of  silver. 
Our  negative  is  now  introduced  into  a  bath 
of  this  preparation.  The  metallic  silver, 
covering  precisely  those  places  affected  by 
the  light  transmitted  through  the  starch  coat- 
ing, is  now  dissolved  away,  and  the  bromide 
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of  silver  where  the  light  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  through  is  left  unaffected.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  removal  of  the  silver  is  to  dis- 
play the  colors  of  the  starch.  Red  grains 
appear  picturing  the  form  of  the  chimney. 
Red  grains  now  also  come,  to  lig^t  showing 
the  image  of  the  purple  object.  But,  asso- 
ciated with  these  red  grains,  are  blue  ones 
also  appearing  and  displaying  the  form  of 
the  purple  object.  The  eye  will  receive  both 
a  red  and  a  blue  image,  the  separate  elements 
of  which  are  so  mingled  and  so  minute  that 
the  two  are  blended  into  one  purple  object, 
precisely  as  in  nature.  And  so,  with  various 
objects  of  all  colors  and  combinations  of 
colors. 


In  bright  daylight  the  plate  is  put  into 
another  bath  where  black  silver  is  now  de- 
posited upon  precisely  those  points  where  the 
bromide  of  silver  has  so  far  remained  intact. 
But  such  points  are  those  which  in  nature 
were  dark,  and  so  sent  no  light  of  any  color 
through  the  glass  plate  and  starch  coating  to 
affect  the  layer  of  bromide  of  silver.  The 
effect  of  this  deposition  of  black  silver  is  to 
darken  the  parts  of  our  plate  corresponding 
to  the  dark  spots  of  the  landscape.  We  have 
now, — not  a  negative, — but  a  diaposidve 
whose  colors  and  shadings  correspond  to 
those  of  nature.  This  ends  the  essential 
process,  although  the  plate  is  passed  through 
several  other  baths  to  perfect  results. 


IS  OUR  WORLD  TO  BE   DESTROYED  BY  COMETS? 


A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  habits  of  comets 
^^  and  their  actual  and  possible  relations 
to  our  own  globe  is  contributed  to  a  recent 
number  of  the  Hollandsche  Revue.  After 
recalling  the  most  famous  historical  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  end  of  the  world  coming  from 
a  collision  with  a  comet, — ^and  reminding  us 
naively  that  none  of  them  has  come  true, — 
the  writer  points  out  that  at  one  time  there 
actually  was  danger  that  one  of  these  erratic 
heavenly  bodies  would  come  into  violent  con- 
tact with  our  earth.    On  this  point  he  says : 

Such  a  dangerous  tramp  of  the  heavens  did 
indeed  at  one  time  exist,  one  which  seemed  to 
have  for  its  veritable  aim  the  destruction  of  our 
globe,  the  comet  of  Biela.  This  moved  in  a  very 
small  ellipse  about  the  sun,  returning  every  six 
and  one-half  years  to  a  spot  very  close  to  a 
point  in  the  earth's  path  which  this  reaches  i^n 
the  latter  part  of  November.  At  its  arrival  m 
our  field  of  'observation,  however,  it  was  not 
alv^ays  in  such  position  as  to  be  visible  to  us; 
so  that  it  had  been  observed  onlv  in  1772  and 
1805  before  becoming  recognized  as  a  comet. 
In  1826  it  was  discovered  again  by  the  Austrian 
Captain  von  Biela,  whose  name  was  then  given 
to  it.  Von  Biela  proved  at  the  time  that  it  was 
the  same  comet  as  was  seen  in  1805,  and  fore- 
told its  reappearance  in  1832.  This  prediction 
soon  aroused  much  anxiety,  for  the  position  of 
the  path  of  this  comet, — z  position  apparently  so 
franigfat  with  peril  to  our  earth,— had  become 
generally  known  even  among  the  uninitiated. 
The  fear  became  universal  that  the  destruction 
of  the  world  might  be  now  at  our  very  doors, 
and  that  the  last  day  was  at  hand.  This  fear 
gained  such  hold  upon  the  common  mind  that 
von  Littrow.  the  able  director  of  the  Observa- 
tory at  Vienna,  was  moved  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet proving  this  fear  to  be  utterly  baseless, 
since  on  November  30,  1832,  the  day  wh^n,  as 
seen  from  our  earth,  the  comet  was  expected  to 


reach  its  crossing  point  with  the  earth's  orbit,  it 
would  in  reality  be  still  many  millions  of  miles 
removed  from  this.  By  this  all  minds  were  set 
at  rest,  and  the  comet  appeared  at  its  post  with- 
out causing  any  harm.  Von  Littrow,  however, 
at  the  same  time  predicted  that  on  November 
30  of  the  years  1933  and  21 15  this  comet  would 
really  approach  very  close  to  the  earth's  path, 
and  what  then  might  happen  no  one  could  fore- 
tell 

According  to  von  Littrow's  calculation,  we 
would  once  more,  and  that  in  comparatively 
few  years,  be  standing  on  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.  But  this  peril  was  also  very 
soon  averted,  for,  since  its  appearance  in  1832, 
this  same  comet  of  Biela  has  been  the  cause 
of  new  surprises,  both  as  to  itself  and  as  to 
what  may  happen  to  its  fellow-wanderers. 

Far  from  attacking  our  globe,  it  has  laid 
violent  hands  on  itself,  has  committed  hari-kari 
in  fact;  for  when,  in  1846,  it  became  visible 
again,  it  had  torn  itself  into  two  parts,  and,  in- 


BIELA  S    COMET. 

As  It  appeared  the  last  time  (February  19, 
Prom  the  drawing  by  O.  Struve. 


1846). 
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stead  of  the  original  comet,  there  appeared  two 
new  and  smaller  ones,  which  followed  each 
other  at  a  distance  of  40,000  miles.  In  1852 
these  broken  parts  of  this  twin  comet  were  al- 
ready 350,000  miles  removed  from  each  other, 
and  since  then,  notwithstanding  the  most  dili- 
gent search,  nothing  has  ever  again  been  seen 
of  the  comet  of  Biela.  It  was  supposed  at  the 
time  that  the  two  parts  into  which  the  original 
comet  had  split  itself  no  longer  possessed  suffi- 
cient luminosity  to  enable  us  to  observe  them  by 
means  of  our  present  instruments.  But  in  1872, 
the  year  when  the  broken  parts  of  Biela  should 
have  come  again  into  view,  there  appeared  in- 
stead, exactly  at  the  same  place  and  period,  the 
end  of  November,  an  extraordinarily  strong 
shower  of  stars.  The  comet  of  Biela  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage  of  the  universe  and 
had  gone  the  way  of  all  comets, — a  splendid 
confirmation  of  the  theory  of  Schiaparelli,  pro- 
pounded long  before,  that  comets  ultimately  re- 
solve themselves  into  showers  of  falling  stars, 
so  called. 

Although,  now,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
comets  have  ever  come  into  collision  with  the 
earth,  such  collision  has  occurred  on  the  part 
of  comets  with  other  planets.  Moreover,  it 
is  supposed  that  comets  very  frequently 
plunge  into  the  sun  without  our  being  able 
to  perceive  anything  of  the  fact.  The  pos- 
sibility of  their  collision  with  the  earth  is 
therefore  not  excluded,  since  (an  additional 
cause  for  apprehension)  the  orbits  of  comets 


are  often  so  small  that  some  can  return  after 
a  comparatively  short  time,  and  their  short- 
ness may  increase  the  probability  of  such  col- 
lision. The  shortest  of  these  comet  paths  has 
only  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  while 
the  comet  of  Halley  requires  nearly  seventy- 
six  years  to  complete  its  course.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  periodical  comets  visible  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  this  will  reach  its  shortest 
distance  from  the  sun  again  on  May  7,  19 10, 
thus  in  about  two  and  a  half  years.  The 
main  question  now  is  this:  Is  there  any  chance 
whatever  of  a  collision  with  the  earth  on 
the  part  of  comets?  The  probability  of  this, 
says  the  writer  in  the  Dutch  review,  seems  to 
be  exceedingly  small. 

The  degree  of  such  probability  has  been 
represented  in  the  following  manner:  The 
chance  of  such  collision  is  as  small  as  if  some 
one  in  a  balloon  should  fire  at  a  globe  two 
feet  in  diameter  (the  sun),  but  should  by 
mistake,  instead  of  that  globe,  hit  a  pepperr 
com  (the  earth)  which  was  sixty-five  qieters 
distant  from  that  globe,  thus  on  the  edge  of  a 
circle  having  a  surface  of  13,000  square  me- 
ters. According  to  the  law  of  probabilities, 
this  writer  maintains,  the  chance  of  the  col- 
lision of  a  comet  with  the  earth  is  only  as 
I  to  400,000,000. 


WHAT  MARS  IS  REALLY  LIKE. 


A  N  analytical  study  by  the  eminent  Aus- 
•^^  trian  astronomer,  Johann  Palisa,  which 
appears  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin) 
treats  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  upon 
the  planet  Mars,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  probable  explanation  of  the  so-called 
canals  of  Schiaparelli.  He  winds  up  his  argu- 
ment with  a  summary  which  begins  thus : 

If  we  sum  up  briefly  what  the  telescope  re- 
veals to  us  on  the  surface  of  Mars  we  ^d  that 
that  planet  is  a  heavenly  body  similar  to  the 
earth.  It  has  a  solid  crust,  seasons  like  our 
globe,  is  surrounded  by-  an  atmosphere,  which, 
though  its  exact  composition  is  tmknown  to  us, 
surely  contains  aqueous  vapor.  We  find  that 
the  region  about  the  poles  is"  covered  with  snow 
in  the  winter  season ;  that  precipitation,  there- 
fore, is  not  lacking;  the  melting  of  the  snow- 
masses  furnishes  us  evidence  of  climatic  condi- 
tions not  dissimilar  to  those  upon  the  earth. 
Upon  our  sphere  we  know  by  experience  that 
wherever  on  any  stretch  of  land  precipitation 
occurs,  even  though  in  sparing  quantities ;  where 
the  temperature  rises,  if  but  occasionally,  above 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  vegetation  springs 
up,  accompanied  by  fauna  before  long.  We 
may,  therefore,  assume  with  great  certainty,— 


and  this  is  the  view  of  all  observers  of  Mars, — 
that  that  planet  is  capable  of  sustaining  plants 
and  animals.  That  its  surface  docs  actually 
bear  vegetation  is  attested  to  us  by  the  changes 
in  the  coloring  of  numerous  dark  spots  coinci- 
dent with  the  change  of  seasons,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  previously  invisible  dark  regions 
and  lines. 

And  now  comes  the  significant  and  highly 
interesting  question:  If  planets  and  Unimals 
subsist  upon  Mars,  is  the  planet  also  inhabited 
by  intelligent  beings.  Mars  people  ?     ■ 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  astronomers 
that  astronomy  has  other  real  problems  to 
deal  with  and  should  leave  alone  such  con- 
ceits as  these.  In  truth,  the  astronomer 
must  abandon  the  field  of  tangible  reality 
and  allow  his  fanc>'  free  play  if  he  wishes 
to  enter  into  a  study  of  this  question. 

In  the  question  under  consideration  it  may, 
in  the  first  place,  be  said  that  the  existence  of 
Mars-people  is  very  well  possible,  all  the  requi- 
site familiar  conditions  being  ^ven.  But  a  fur- 
ther point  has  been  reached, — m  the  Mars  canals 
the  work  of  man  has  been  positively  descried. 
In  fact,  the  uniformly  regular,  often  perfectly 
straight,   course  of  these  structures,  some  of 
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tiiem  pursuing  a  north  to  south  direction,  forms 
a  conspicuous  moment  for  that  assertion. 
Whether  these  canals  be  in  reality  of  the  same 
breadth  throughout,  or  merely  a  chain  of  puncti- 
form  structures,  the  general  supposition  is  that 
this  regularity  is  not  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to 
blind  nature.  Opinion  is  almost  imanimous  that 
the  origin  of  these  canals,  as  they  appear  to  us, 
i*  connected  with  the  flowing  down  of  the  polar 
waters;  and  what  has  seemed  a  particularly 
striking  phenomenon  is,  that  were  the  canals 
formations  of  nature,  acting  alone,  they  could 
not  pass  beyond  the  equator,  but  would  have  to 
halt  before  it.  That  they  extend  far  beyond 
the  equator  furnishes  the  most  important  argu- 
ment for  the  view  that  not  nature  alone  but 
man's  agency  also,  has  been  at  work  here;  not 
even  the  existence  of  the  canals,  is  as  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  man  as  this  very  circum- 
stance. 

If  Mars  possesses  water,  the  area  covered  by 
it,  in  our  estimation,  is  so  small  that  one  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  there  is  a  great  dearth 
of  it  upon  that  planet  And  the  rare  appear- 
ance of  cloud  formations  strengthens  this  view. 
Now  in  order  to  utilize  this  important  element 
of  life  to  the  best  advantage,  it  must  be  con- 
ducted wherever  there  is  fertile  soil  The  in- 
habitants of  Mars  have,  therefore,  directed  the 
water's  course  along  stretches  in  which,  as  soon 
as  the  fructifying  moisture  appears,  vegetation 
is  developed.  The  agency  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars  has  essentially  contributed  toward  the 
regularity  of  construction  which  the  canals 
present.  The  formations  which  look*  to  us  like 
canals  are  not,  of  course,  in  their  full  extent 
aqueducts;  it  may,  indeed,  be  that  but  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  them  irrigates  the  adjacent  land. 
In  order  to  have  the  water  flow  beyond  the 
equator  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  may  have  con- 
structed peculiar  elevating  devices,  since,  as  be- 
fore observed,  this  phenomenon  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain in  any  other  way. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  repair  to  a  point  in  the 
universe  which  is  just  as  distant  from  Mars  as 
the  earth  and  as  the  earth  from  Mars ;  I  assume 
here  that  we  know  nothing  of  humanity  upon 
our  sphere,  and  would  observe  both  heavenly 
bodies  only  through  telescopes ;  should  an  angel 


come  to  us  and  tell  us  that  one  of  these  two 
planets  is  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  and 
ask  us  to  guess  which,  we  should  certainly  guess 
Mars  and  not  the  earth,  since  the  'earth  offers, 
so  far  as  we  can  form  a  picture  of  it,  nothing 
'similar  to  the  changes  that  take  place  upon 
Mars,  and  does  not  by  any  sign  betray  our  pres- 
ence. But  if  we  admit  that  Mars  is  inhabited, 
the  circumstance  that  it  probably  could  accom- 
modate organic  life  much  earlier  than  the  earth, 
would  lead  to  the  further  conclusion  that  these 
people  have  progressed  beyond  us  in  culture  and 
in  the  sciences.  Their  greatest  concern,  how- 
ever, must  always  be  the  wisest  exploitation  of 
the  existing  water  supply. 

Our  earth  may  once  share  the  same  fate 
as  Mars, — that  the  water  will  steadily  di- 
minish. As  may  be  familiar,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ground  is  subject  to  fluctuations 
of  the  seasons:  In  summer  it  is  higher,  in 
winter  lower,  but  the  amount  of  fluctuation 
decreases  at  once  upon  descending  any  dis- 
tance into  the  earth,  and  at  a  depth  of  only 
five  meters  it  ceases  entirely,  and  we  strike 
there  the  average  yearly  temperature  of  the 
locality.  But  from  that  point  there  is  a 
continuous  increase  of  one  degree  Centigrade 
for  every  thirty  meters  as  wc  proceed  into 
the  interior.  The  earth  has  still,  therefore, 
very  high  temperatures  in  its  depths;  but 
unceasingly,  even  though  slowly,  the  cooling 
goes  on,  and  a  period  will  some  day  be 
reached  when  the  temperature  of  the  outer 
crust  will  sink  below  zero,  and  only  the 
five  meters  before  referred  to  will,  owing  to 
the  sun's  rays,  show  higher  temperatures. 

While  now  the  water  that  percolates  into  the 
earth  is  transformed  into  vapor  by  the  heat  of 
the  interior  and  returns  to  the  surface,  the 
water  which  in  descending  will  strike  strata 
with  temperatures  below  zero,  will  freeze  and 
never  again  reach  the  surface.  What,  there- 
fore, is  perhaps  in  store  for  the  earth  in  millions 
of  years,  that  has  already  partially  taken  place 
upon  Mars,  a  planet  solidified  before  our  own. 


THE  PROBLEM   OF  THE  ROOMER. 


IN  every  city  of  any  considerable  size  the 
roomer  is  every  seventh  or  eighth  man 
or  woman  you  meet.  He  may  be  a  day 
laborer  or  a  city  editor,  but  he  represents 
the  ambition,  hopefulness,  individualism,  en- 
ergy, and  persistence  of  the  younger  pro- 
ductive ranks  of  mercantile  and  mechanic 
employees.  With  90,000  roomers  in  Boston, 
one  for  every  723  in  Chicago,  one  for  every 
463  in  St.  Louis,  and  before  the  earthquake 
one  for  every  233  persons  in  San  Francisco, 


what  th^  rooming-house  resembles  is  an  in- 
teresting topic  for  discussion. 

Professor  Albert  B.  Wolfe,  of  Oberiin 
College,  accordingly  outlines  the  roomer's 
problem  in  Charities  and  the  Commons  for 
November  2.  The  growth  of  cities  and  the 
movements  of  population  within  the  same 
city  explain  the  rooming-house  districts  in 
our  cities.  The  roomers  have  come  to  the 
city  for  employment,  and  the  "  landladies," 
for  the  most  part,  widows  thrown  on  dicir 
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own  resources,  who  turn  to  the  roomer  as  a 
last  resort.  Old  four-story  family  residences 
are  rented,— in  New  York  "  brownstone 
fronts,"  in  Boston  "  swell  fronts,"  in  St. 
Louis  old  style  Southern  mansions,  which 
have  been  vacated  through  business  changes 
or  the  fickleness  of  residential  fashion.  At 
one  time  nearly  all  roomers  were  boarders. 
To-day  the  boarding-house  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. The  effects  of  this  transition  are 
deplorable. 

The  reader  must  not  fail  to  understand  the 
difference  between  the  rooming-house  and  the 
boarding-house.  The  boarder  sleeps  and  eats 
in  the  same  house;  the  roomer  takes  his  meals 
at  a  restaurant.  Twenty  years  ago  two-fifths  of 
the  "  boarders  and  lodgers  "  enumerated  in  the 
census  of  Boston  were  boarders.  In  1895  less 
than  one-fifth  (174  per  cent.)  were  boarders. 
The  percentage  of  lodgers  increased  from  60.4 
in  1885  to  82.6  in  1895.  The  further  increase 
which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  since  1895 
has  virtually  wiped  out  the  boarding-house. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  Boston  but  of  several 
other  Massachusetts  towns.  Statistics  are  lack- 
ing for  cities  outside  Massachusetts,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  rooming  house  is 
everywhere  displacing  the  old-time  boarding- 
house.  The  causes  of  this  lie  in  the  competition 
of  the  cafes  and  "  dining  rooms,"  the  fact  that 
it  takes  less  business  ability  to  manage  a  room- 
ing-house than  a  boarding-house,  and  most  of 
all,  that  the  rooming  and  cafe  habit  of  life  offers 
much  more  freedom  than  did  the  boarding- 
house.  In  the  latter  one  must  be  on  time  for 
meals  and  must  pay  whether  he  eats  or  not 
Moreover,  lax  as  were  boarding-house  conven- 
tionalities, they  afforded  far  more  restraints 
than  can  be  found  in  the  rooming-house.  A 
boarding-house  without  a  public  parlor  would 
be  an  anomaly,  while  a  rooming-house  with  one 
is  a  rarity. 

With  the  passing  of  the  boarding-house 
went  the  last  vestige  of  "  home  "  life,  for 
a  boarding-house  without  a  public  parlor 
would  be  an  anomaly,  while  a  rooming-house 
with  one  is  a  rarity.  The  common  table 
with  Its  friendly,  if  aimless,  prattle  being 
removed,  the  isolation  of  the  roomer  fol- 
lowed, which  is  a  real  social  problem.  He 
knows  few  people,  and  these  not  intimately. 
He  rarely  enters  a  family  circle,  and  becomes 
a  more  or  less  nomadic  character,— essential- 
ly a  floater.  The  absence  of  the  public  par- 
lor is  responsible  for  damming  the  well- 
springs  of  healthy,  social  intercourse  and  for 
throwing  the  lodger  upon  his  own  resources. 
A  girl  receives  her  visitors, — men  and  wom- 
en,—either  in  her  room  or  in  the  street, — 
the  moral  effect  of  which  can  easily  be 
deduced. 


Landladies  cannot  afford  a  parlor,  and 
this  is  the  basis  of  this  drawback.  The  moral 
results  of  such  a  situation,  the  writer  be-  " 
lieves,  arc  a  peculiar  attitude  of  mind  toward 
marriage  and  family;  temporary  unions  and 
prostitution  as  substitutes;  poignant  loneli- 
ness; a  blind,  self-seeking  individualism 
striking  at  altruistic  impulses  and  moulding 
existence  too  closely  on  lines  of  the  competi- 
tive business  world.  They  have  no  sub- 
stitute for  home  life,  no  opportunity  for  real 
recreation  or  cultural  association,  and  are 
exposed  to  conditions  which  would  try  the 
most  stable  moral  consciousness. 

The  whole  situation  should  be  much 
more  thoroughly  studied  than  it  has  been 
as  yet.  Public  statistical  bureaus  should 
gather  details  of  the  rooming-house  districts. 
Public  opinion  should  be  aroused.  The 
roomer  must  be  given  a  social  anchorage; 
the  furniture  sharks  that  prey  upon  the  land- 
lady should  receive  attention.  The  connec- 
tion between  lodging  and  prostitution  should 
be  studied  more  carefully.  A  public  parlor 
should  be  demanded,  even  if  it  be  made  a 
prerequisite  for  a  rooming-house  license. 
The  boarding-house  should  be  brought  back, 
and  the  cafe  life  resisted  in  every  possible 
way.  Fundamentally,  at  the  bottom  of 
these  things  are,  of  course,  better  education 
and  better  wages. 

In  the  same  magazine  Eleanor  H. 
Woods,  of  South  End  House,  Boston,  writes 
interestingly  of  the  humanitarian  efforts  of 
certain  movements  in  Bgston  for  the  social 
betterment  in  its  lodging  districts.  A  room 
registry  organized  at  South  End  House 
three  years  ago  for  the  assistance  of  patrons 
seeking  rooms  and  to  stimulate  business 
methods  among  the  housekeepers  has  at- 
tained a  reasonable  degree  of  success.  A 
card  catalogue  of  150  houses  is  on  file,  con- 
taining information  as  to  location,  price, 
quality,  etc.  A  charge  of  10  cents  is  im- 
posed for  a  list  of  available  lodging-houses 
and  a  postal  to  be  used  if  a  room  is  secured 
by  the  applicant.  Housekeepers  are  charged 
one-half  a  week's  rent  for  a  tenancy  of  three 
weeks;  otherwise,  10  per  cent.  The  neigh- 
borhoods are  scrutinized  carefully  and  dis- 
reputable people  ejected.  This  registry 
serves  as  a  source  of  information  to  patrons 
of  the  South  End  district,  and  labors  for 
cleanliness  and  morality. 

This  writer  advances  hopefully  a  sugges- 
tion for  "  boarding  club  houses  "  for  busi- 
ness women,  something  on  the  plan  of  a  pri- 
vate house  accommodating  twelve  or  fifteen, 
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with  two  or  three  for  household  work.  An 
experiment  on  this  line  worked  successfully 
in  Boston,  and  for  women  no  longer  In  the 
youngest  ranks  the  writer  believes  such  a 
household  would  prove  a  strong  attraction, 
and  she  advocates  a  series  of  houses  so  or- 
ganized, under  one  general  management. 
Free  from  domestic  restrictions,  and  with 
relative    home    surroundings,    such    houses 


would  prove  superior  to  the  general  run  of 
lodging-houses,  and  would  obviate  the  los? 
which  women  feel  when  "  housed  in  cara- 
vansaries' where  social  responsibilities  are 
discouraged  by  the, constant  experience  of 
being  thrown  with  so  many  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  know,  and  yet  in  whose  company 
all  the  significant  homr  functions  arr  daily 
practiced." 


CURIOUS  LIFE  CYCLES. 


AS  a  study  of  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
manifestations  of  vital  phenomena, 
the  course  of  events  that  takes  place  in  a 
series  of  generations  of  aphids  is  highly  sur- 
prising to  any  one  not  familiar  with  the 
vagaries  of  nature  in  the  byways  of  life. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  life  his- 
tories of  these  organisms  is  published  by  Dr. 
A.  Mordwilko  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Biologisches  Ceniralblatt  (Leipzig). 

Among  some  of  the  more  common  forms 
of  aphids  the  adults  die  in  autumn  and  only 
their  eggs  are  left,  hidden  in  the  ground,  or 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  to  maintain  the  life 
of  the  species  over  winter.  Next  summer 
an  aphid  hatching  from  one  of  these  eggs  be- 
comes the  starting  point  for  a  series  of  gen- 
erations that  develop  without  wings  and  are 
unable  to  move  far.  All  these  live  on  the 
same  plant  and  feed  upon  it  until  the  plant 
begins  to  wither,  as  a  result  of  their  depreda- 
rions,  and  there  is  a  consequent  scarcity  of 
food. 

Then  die  aphid  shows  its  powers  of  ris- 
ing to  the  emergency.  A  new  set  of  eggs  is 
produced  that  hatches  into  aphids  with  wings, 
and  these  insects  fly  away  to  a  new,  thrifty 
plant,  where  they  settle  down,  and  resume 
the  old  order  of  things  just  as  their  ancestors 
of  some  generations  ago  did  a  month  or  two 
before. 

As  the  economic  result  of  this,  the  crops 
are  seriously  affected  and  the  farmer  suffers 
such  an  appreciable  loss  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  economy  for  him  to  employ  the 
best  measures  at  his  command  to  combat  the 
apparently  insignificant  enemy. 

But  the  achievement  of  wings  is  especially 
interesting  as  an  instance  of  a  provision  of 
nature  for  meeting  adverse  conditions. 
Wings  do  not  appear  at  any  definite  time  in 
the  history  of  the  specie^,  but  are  called  forth 
as  a  response  to  external  conditions,  usually 


because  the  food  supply  is  diminished  for 
some  reason,  making  it  necessary  for  the  ap- 
hids either  to  migrate  or  to  die.  Literally 
a  case  where  the  spur  of  adversity  brings 
out  latent  powers. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  still  more 
curious  phases  of  development  observed  in 
the  more  complicated  life  histories  of  migrat- 
ing species  of  aphids  that  change  their  loca- 
tion at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  certain 
generations  spending  the  autumn  and  winter 
on  a  tree,  perhaps,  while  succeeding  genera- 
tions become  emigrants  and  travel  to  some 
herbaceous  plant  to  spend  the  summer. 

Among  these  there  is  a  wingless  form  of 
aphid  that  takes  up  its  abode  underground 
on  the  roots  of  vines,  where  a  continuous 
succession  of  generations  develops  until  the 
approach  of  winter.  Then,  when  the  tem- 
perature sinks  to  about  lO  degrees  C,  the  in- 
sects become  torpid  in  response  to  the  cold. 
But  during  the  summer,  or  in  autumn,  a  new 
type  of  descendants  appears,  winged  individ- 
uals, that  leave  their  underground  retreat  for 
the  parts  of  the  vine  growing  above  ground, 
where  they  deposit  two  kinds  of  eggs,  large 
ones  to  develop  into  females,  and  small  ones 
that  will  produce  males.  These  insects  die, 
and  only  the  eggs  retain  their  life  over  win- 
ter. 

The  following  spring,  a  new  order  of 
events  is  inaugurated.  From  the  newly 
hatched  insects  there  descends  a  race  of  ap- 
hids that  attack  the  leaves  of  the  vines  and 
cause  the  curious  gall  formations  found  on 
them.  This  continues  until  the  last  of  sum- 
mer, ^hen  the  leaves  begin  to  die,  and  then 
the  aphids  wander  back  to  the  roots,  where 
they  may  change  directly  into  the  character- 
istic type  that  preys  on  the  root,  although  it 
is  impossible  for  the  converse  order  of  change, 
of  root  type  directly  into  gall  type  of  aphid, 
to  take  place. 
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EXPERTS  DECLARE  THEIR  CONFIDENCR 


p  ERHAPS  the  first  journalistic  authority 
on  financial  matters  is  the  Economist 
of  London.  It  is  reassuring  to  have  the  opin- 
ion of  its  editor,  Francis  W.  Hirst,  that  our 
panic  signified  no  general  rottenness  of  con- 
duct,— nothing  more  than  a  defect  in  method. 

How  is  it  that  in  the  United  States  alone  a 
collapse  of  paper  values  (which  in  other  coun- 
tries would  be  regarded  with  comparative  indif- 
ference or  possibly  even  welcomed  as  a  sign  of 
returning  sanity)  should  end  in  a  general  stop- 
page of  work,  a  paralysis  of  distributing  agen- 
cies, a  cash  famine,  and  a  general  withdrawal 
from  men  of  ample  wealth  and  credit  of  the 
ordinary  banking  facilities? 

After  reviewing  the  few  sensational  dis- 
closures which  brought  on  the  general  crash, 
Mr.  Hirst  says:  "A  more  deplorable  con- 
dition of  things  could  hardly  exist,  or  one 
more  injurious  to  the  great  majority  of 
American  banks,  which  are  clean  and  sound.'' 

If  in  every  State  tliere  had  been  an  official  or 
semi-official  bank  with  the  State  behind  it, — with 
the  kind  of  relation  to  other  banks  in  that  State 
which  the  Bank  of  England  has  to  other  Eng- 
lish banks,  or  the  Bank  of  Germany  has  to  those 
of  Germany,  or  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  to  those 
of  Holland, — the  panic-stricken  depositors,  in- 
stead of  carrying  their  currency  to  safe  deposits 
or  hiding  it  under  their  beds,  would  have  re- 
deposited  it  in  the  State  bank,  which  would  then 
have  been  able  to  afford  ample  and  immediate 
succor  to  all  sound  institutions.  The  rest,  which 
were  not  sound  or  solvent,  would  have  gone  very 
properly  into  the  receivers*  hands. 

AN   OVER-EXPECTED   PANIC. 

"When  Bismarck  declared  that  'the 
enemy  who  fixes  a  day  for  his  attack  is  never 
dangerous,*  he  uttered  a  truth  which  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  financial  disturbances," 
says  James  W.  Van  Cleave,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  in 
The  Circle.  Mr.  Van  Cleave  can  find  no 
signs  that  the  depression  of  1908  "  will  even 
remotely  resemble  those  which  came  in  181 8, 
1837,  1857,  1873,  or  1893." 

Everybody  who  knows  the  causes  of  each  of 
our  panics,  and  who  takes  an  intelligent  survey 
of  the  present  situation,  will  see  that  almost  all 
those  causes  are  missing  now.    To-day  there  is : 

No  recent  great  war  (as  the  war  of  1812-15 
with  England,  which  helped  to  bring  the  panic 
of  x8i8,  or  the  civil  conflict  of  1861-65,  which 


was  responsible  for  several  of  the  factors  which 
aided  in  precipitating  the  cataclysm  of  1873) 
with  its  consequent  destruction  of  property  and 
derangement  of  industries. 

No  crop  failure  (as  in  1837). 

No  railroad-building  beyond  the  country's  im- 
mediate needs  (as  in  1857  and  in  1873). 

No  wildcat  banking  (as  in  1818,  1837,  and 
1857). 

No  greenback  endless  chain  or  silver  dilution 
of  the  currency  (as  in  1893)  to  draw  gold  out 
of  the  Treasury. 

No  adverse  balance  of  trade  (as  in  1818,  1837, 
1857.  1873,  and  1893). 

No  gold  drain  to  Europe  (like  we  had  in  all 
those  years)  to  meet  debts  of  any  kind. 

No  shortage  in  revenues  (as  in  1893  and  some 
other  panic  times). 

No  menace  of  any  sort  or  from  any  quarter 
(as  there  was  in  every  one  of  those  five  panic 
years)  to  our  country's  monetary  system. 

FROM   AN    ENGLISH    BANKER. 

Some  solid  comfort  is  extended  to  every- 
body interested  in  American  stocks  and  bonds 
by  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
London.  It  is  a  personal  opinion  of  peculiar 
interest,  because  it  comes  from  J.  W.  Cross, 
an  English  banker  of  ten  years*  experience 
in  New  York  City,  during  the  timiultuous 
years  of  1 86 1  -*  7 1 .    Mr.  Cross  says : 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  I  first  became  in- 
terested in  American  securities.  I  have  known 
no  other  class  of  investments  which  have  given 
more  satisfactory  results  during  these  fifty  years, 
taking  the  average  prices  they  cost,  the  interest 
they  have  returned,  and  the  average  prices  at 
which  they  can  be  sold,  even  at  the  panic  quota- 
tions of  to-day. 

I  can  say  of  Wall  Street,  after  ten  years'  ex- 
perience there,  that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
place  that  I  know  to  do  business  in,  notwith- 
standing all  its  harassing  ups  and  downs  and 
its  hustling.  .  .  .  The  chief  reason  why 
lapses  are  more  marked  in  New  York  is  that 
New  York  is  by  far  the  biggest  market  in  the 
world  for  stock  transactions. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  while  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  "  simulated  prosperity "  in  the 
United  States,  owing  to  overborrowmg,  there 
has  at  the  same  time  been  an  increase  in  the 
productive  power,  and  a  development  of  real, 
efficient  industrial  activity,  during  the  last  ten 
years  especially,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before. 

THE  COURAGE  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

Give  the  corporations  their  due.  They 
have  been  among  America's  most  courageous. 
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most  useful  pioneers.  Their  cause  is  well 
defended  by  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Who  have  built  all  the  mills,  the  dams,  the 
railroads,  the  tramways,  the  gas  and  electric 
works,  and  who  have  dug  the  mines  ?  The  cor- 
porations, made  and  managed  by  enterprising, 
able,  thoughtful,  patient  men.  Have  they  failed 
or  succeeded?  They  have  done  both  in  many, 
many  cases. 

If,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  bargains  and 
railroad  rates  were  made  which  seemed  a  hard- 
ship to  the  farmers,  is  it  not  fair  to  ask  whence 
came  these  iron  roadways  and  how  the  farmers 
would  have  marketed  their  crops  without  them? 
And,  moreover,  is  there  a  railroad  in  our  broad 
land  that  has  not  been  forced  to  wade  through 
dire  distress,  if  not  bankruptcy, — bankruptcy 
often  repeated  several  times? 

The  wrecks  of  cattle  companies  in  our  West- 
em  States  are  laughing-stocks  because  a  laugh 
is  the  sole  return  which  the  owners  have  ever 
had ;  yet  the  cowboys  were  paid  their  wages  and 
the  country  ate  the  beef.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  very  many  successful  corporations  have 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  others,  and,  because 
the  successors  have  reaped  the  harvest  sown  by 
the  original  men,  they  have  prospered,  but  the 
return  on  the  first  and  second  capital  taken  to- 
gether is  not  large. 

After  recounting  the  struggles  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  and  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Major  Higginson  declares  that  "  most 
of  our  great  railroads  and  industrial  enter- 
prises have  had  the  same  history ;  and  now  to 
us  older  men  who  have  seen  money  and  hope 
and  life  sunk  in  these  colossal  tasks  arises 


strongly  the  wish  that  justice  should  be  done 
to  these  men  and  to  their  numerous  sup* 
porters,  who  have  bought  their  bonds  and 
shares,  and  have  waited  for  returns, — too 
often  in  vain." 

THE  USE  OF  WALL  STREET. 

To  set,  on  every  important  bond  and  share 
of  stock,  a  price  more  accurate  than  the  wisest 
man  in  the  world  could  estimate  by  himself, 
and  to  set  this  price  in  advance,  giving  stock- 
and  bond-holders  ample  warning  of  coming 
industrial  changes, — that  is  the  work  of  the 
nation's  money  bafometer  known  as  Wall 
Street.  An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Even» 
ing  Post  has  diis  to  say  on  its  value : 

Wall  Street  has  demonstrated  again  that  it 
is  the  financial  barometer  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 
When,  during  a  long  period.  Wall  Street  is  set 
foul,  foul  weather  is  certain  to  come. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  call  Wall  Street  "hard 
names."  Whether  we  like  the  individuals  con- 
nected with  it  or  not,  the  thing  they  do,  in 
their  imited  capacity,  is  both  useful  and  indis- 
pensable. They  bring  to  bear  upon  trade  and 
finance  a  collective  judgment  which  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  any  one  banker,  mer> 
chant,  manufacturer,  or  any  one  group  of  busi- 
ness men.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  men,  with 
thousands  of  millions  at  stake,  ^ve  their 
nip^hts  and  days  to  the  closest  scrutmy  of  the 
widest  facts  obtainable,  and  their  inference, 
after  comparing  notes  and  checking  oflF  data, 
must  be  nearer  the  truth. than  that  of  observers 
less  skilled. 


MAKING   MONEY  WORK. 


P  EOPLE  who  have  worked  hard  for  their 
money,  and  who  now  want  to  work 
the  money  itself  for  all  it  will  bring,  are  pay- 
ing senous  attention  to  such  articles  as  Man- 
sey's  Magazine  prints  this  month,  under  the 
title:  "  A  Rare  Opportunity  for  Making  In- 
vestments. 

For  the  small  investor,  with  a  few  thousand 
or  even  a  few  hundred  dollars, — so  few  that  they 
must  be  made  to  earn  every  cent  that  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  them  without  undue  risk, — the 
1907  panic  has  created  a  rare  opportunity. 

Of  course,  it  is  useless  to  dodge  the  fact  that 
the  purchaser  of  any  comtnon  railroad  stock,  or 
of  most  preferred  industrials,  is  taking  a  risk. 
This  article  is  helpful  only  to  those  who  realize 
this  fact,  and  who  are  looking  for  the  least  risk 
and  the  utmost  possible  extra  ^in. 

It  is  utter  folly  for  a  small  investor  to  think 
of  buying  stocks  on  margin.  His  only  safe  and 
prudent  course  is  to  purchase  outright,  paying  in 
full  for  his  securities,  getting  a  certificate  for 
them,  and  putting  it  carefully  away.  He  can 
take  as  few  or  as  many  shares  as  he  can  pay  for, 


— a  single  share,  if  he  so  desires,  and  any  broker 
will  be  glad  to  receive  his  order. 

Nor  must  what  is  said  here  be  interpreted  as  a 
recommendation  to  purchase  any  particular  se- 
curity or  as  a  gtiaranty  of  profit  to  the  investor. 
The  advice  must  be  accepted  exactly  as  it  is 
given, — in  general  terms.  Securities  are  now 
selling  at  bargain  prices  and  offer  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  both  large  and  small  capitalists.  This 
stock  or  that  stock  may  go  down  still  lower,  and 
this  investment  or  that  investment  may  result  in 
loss.  No  man  can  tell  whether  the  bottom  prices 
have  been  reached,  or  when  they  will  be  reached. 
Dividends,  too,  may  be  temporarily  or  even  per-^ 
manently  reduced.  Nevertheless,  the  chances  are 
many  to  one  that  any  standard  American  stock- 
or  bond  purchased  now,  and  held  as  an  invest- 
ment, will  prove  a  satisfactory  and  remunera- 
tive acquisition. 

The  lists  of  railroad  and  industrial  stocks 
which  Munsey's  suggests  as  "  standard  "  are 
given  on  the  next  page,  with  the  price  and 
yield  to  the  purchaser,  corrected  up  to  the 
going  to  press  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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lULILBOAD  STOCKS. 

Price  Yield 

about.         about 

Atchiaon   73  ^2 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 89  6.7 

Chicago,  MUwaukee,  &  St  Paul 115  6 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 150  4.6 

Delaware  &  Hudson 166  5..3 

Great  Northern 123  5.6 

Illinois  Central 131  6.3 

Louisville  ft  Nashville 101  5.9 

New  York  Central 102  5.8 

New  York.  New  Haven,  ft  Hartford.  .140  6.7 

Norfolk  ft  Western 68  7.3 

Northern  Pacific 124  6.6 

Pennsylvania  116  6 

Reading 109  8.6 

Soathem  Pacific 76  7.8 

Union  Pacific 126  7.9 

IXDUSTBIAL   STOCKS. 

American  Car  ft  Foundry  (preferred)  90  7.7 

American  Locomotive  (preferred)...  91  7.6 

American  Smelting  (preferred) 95  7.3 

American   Sugar   (common) 113  6.1 

General   Electric 124  6.4 

National  Biscuit  (preferred) 106  6.6 

National  Lead   (preferred) 90  7.7 

United  SUtes  Steel  (common) 30  6.6 

United  States  Steel  (preferred) 94  7.4 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical   (pref.)..  93  8.6 

Western  Union  Telegraph 69  8.4 

BONDS  VS.  STOCK. 

The  surest  possible  way,  after  all,  if  you 
want  an  income  that  is  absolutely  sure,  is  to 
buy  the  right  kind  of  bonds, — not  stocks. 
An  experience  in  proof  is  told  by  George 
Carey  in  The  Outlook: 

A  few  years  ago  the  stock  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion was  offered  to  the  public  at  a  price  remark- 
ably low,  considering  the  fact  that  dividends 
were  then  being  paid  and  rumors  of  their  per- 
manency were  being  circulated.  Here  is  the 
actual  experience  of  one  investor  in  that  stock. 
She,— for  tJiis  particular  person  was  a  dress- 
maker in  a  small  town,  who  had  saved  a  few 
hundred  dollars,— did  not  know  what  the  word 
stock  signified.  But  she  did  see,  thanks  to  the 
"tips"  of  well-meaning  friends,  that  the  pur- 
chase of  this  particular  stock  meant  an  income 
of  about  9  per  cent. 

Therefore,  this  woman,  attracted  hy  an  ex- 
traordinary income,  invested  her  savmgs  in  a 
mere  possibility.  The  earning  capacity  of  the 
stock  was  practically  untested.  Still,  she  boup:ht 
in  small  amounts  as  it  advanced  in  market  price. 
Suddenly  it  began  to  decline,  for,  as  the  wise 
ones  knew,  its  rise  had  been  due  to  skillful 
manipulation.  The  woman,  inspired  still  by 
well-meaning  friends  with  "  tips,"  continued  to 
buy  as  the  stock  went  down.  When  it  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  income  was  about 
20  per  cent  on  the  investment  the  directors  de- 
creed a  suspension  of  dividends  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Immediately  the  stock  fell  to  something 
less  than  xo  per  cent,  of  its  par  value.  The  poor 
dressmaker's  savings  were  wiped  out.  She 
copld  not  even  borrow  money,  offering  her  com- 
paratively worthless  shares  as  collateral.  No 
one  wanted  them. 

Had  this  woman  bought  the  bonds  of  the  same 
company  she  would  have  had  an  assured  income 
of  about  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  principal 
unimpaired.  She  could  not  watch  the  markets 
and  buy  and  sell  as  speculators  do,  risking  all 
for  great  profit  or  utter  ruin.  What  she  needed 
was  safety  of  principal  and  peace  of  mind. 


PAY  FOR  STOCKS  AND  KEEP  THEM. 

The  folly  of  trying  for  quick  "  turns  "  in 
the  stock  market, — selling  out  for 'the  first 
small  profit  possible, — is  strongly  emphasized 
by  no  less  a  person  than  a  stock  broker  him- 
self in  The  World  To-Day.  Of  course,  no- 
body should  buy  stocks  anyhow  who  cannot 
take  risks,  but  depends  on  the  income.  And 
here  comes  "  A  member  of  the  Chicago  Stock 
Exchange,'*  who,  against  his  own  interest, 
advises  the  small  purchaser  of  stocks  to  pay 
cash  for  diem,  take  them  away,  and  keep  them 
a  year  or  two: 

Is  the  present  a  favorable  time  for  speculation 
in  securities  ?  For  what  is  termed  a  "long  pull," 
yes.  Manipulation,  which  has  been  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  speculative  market  for  the  past 
three  years,  still  continues,  and  the  financial 
strength  of  these  operators  is  so  great  that  the 
market  may  be  moved  up  or  down  a  considerable 
number  of  points,  even  at  times  directly  contrary 
to  the  general  situation.  I  therefore  believe  that 
in  the  tmcertainty  which  exists  as  to  financial 
matters  attempts  at  so-called  "quick  turns"  in 
the  market  are  not  advisable. 

One  can,  however,  easily  discover  high-grade 
railroad  and  industrial  stocks  which,  even 
should  these  companies  be  forced  by  a  reaction 
in  mercantile  business  to  reduce  their  dividends, 
would  still  bring  a  good  return  on  the  prices  at 
which  to-day  they  may  be  bought.  With  a 
Presidential  year  ahead  of  us  we  can  not  expect 
much  expansion,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  country 
are  such  that  we  are  not  apt  to  have  a  protracted 
period  of  depression. 

With  fair  crops  in  1908,  and  the  election  out 
of  the  way,  the  country  should  rouse  again  to 
activity  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  lines, 
under  which  condition,  coupled  with  a  normal 
nioney  situation,  much  higher  prices  for  securi- 
ties will  doubtless  be  seen. 

THE  FIRST  TO  RISE  IN  PRICE. 

It  is  the  high  grade  bonds  and  the  preferred 
railroad  stocks  that  will  be  the  first  to  rise . 
from  panic  prices,  according  to  the  scientific 
argument  of  Byron  W.  Holt,  editor  of 
Moody's  Magazine.  The  boom  in  railroad 
common  stocks  and  industrials  will  follow. 
Mr.  Holt's  opinion  is  based  on  the  likelihood 
of  a  plentiful  money  supply  dtjring  die  first 
half  of  1908.  Also,  this  is  "  what  ordinarily 
happens  after  a  panic.  First,  the  most  secure 
securities  rise;  then  the  less  secure  securities  - 
rise ;  and  finally,  when  earnings  are  best,  die 
hisecure  securities  rise." 

Now  the  "  most  secure  "  are  evidently  ( i ) 
Railroad  bonds  directly  secured;  (2)  other 
bonds  of  sound  railroad  companies;  (3)  pre- 
ferred railroad  stocks,  whose  dividend  must 
be  paid  before  any  dividends  on  die  common 
stock. 
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Not  only  will  hoarded  money  be  invested 
in  good  securities,  but  large  amounts  of  money 
will  be  withdrawn  from  savings  banks  and 
put  into  these  securities.  By  next  June  the 
rise  in  this  class  of  securities  may  be  pretty 
well  over  and  the  tide  of  investment  will  then 
turn  to  the  less  secure  grades  of  securities, — 


the  common  stocks  of  railroads  and  the  pre- 
ferred and,  in  some  instances,  the  common 
stocks  of  the  industrials. 

The  following  t^les  of  prices  and  jrields 
of  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  will  give  in- 
vestors an  idea  of  the  great  bargains  now  to 
be  had  in  the  "  most  secure  "  securities: 


HIGH  GBADE  BAILSOAO  BONDS. 

nigh  price 

Name  of  bonds.  in  1900. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  guaranteed  4s,  1005 104^ 

AUantIc  Coast  Line  1st  48,  1962 102U 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio  preferred  3^8,    1925 »      97% 

Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  consolidated  5s,   1939 1  lOV^ 

Chicago.  Bnrlington  ft  Quincy,  Illinois  Division,  *3H8.  1949 96^ 

Missouri.  Kansas  ft  Texas  1st  4s,  1990 103 

Norfolk  ft  Western  Consolidated  4s,  1996 , 102% 

Beading  general  48,  1997 102% 

Southern  Pacific  refunding  4s,  1955 97% 

Union  Pacific  consolidated  4s,  1946 102 

Wabaob  1st  Ss,  1939 119 

GOOD   SAILBOAD   BONDS. 

High  price 

Name  of  bonds.  In  1906. 

Atchiaon,  Topeka  ft  Santa  F4  adjnstable  4s,  1995 97% 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio  general  4s,  1948 105^ 

Cmtral  Railroad  of  Georgia  consolidated  5s,  1945 114Vj 

Colorado  ft  Southern  Ist  4s,  1929 96VS 

Delaware  ft  Hudson  consolidated  4s,  1916 112% 

Jake  Shore  debenture  4s,  1928 101% 

Northern  Pacific  general  3s,  2047 

Pennsylvania  convertible  8%8,  1912 

Pennsylvania  convertible  3^8,  1915 

Union  Pacific  convertible  48,  1927 


Name  of  stock. 


rate. 
Per  cent. 

Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  F4 5 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  ft  St.  Paul 7 

Chicago  ft  North  Western 8 

Colorado  ft  Southern  Ist 4 

Great  Northern 7 

Missouri.  Kansas^  ft  Texas 4 

Readfaig  1st • 4 

Southern  Pacific 7 

Union  Pacific 4 


PQEFERBED  KAILBOAO  BTOClfS. 

Dividend 


^*5**iSo}r 
m  ivUo. 

106 

218 

240 

76 
96 


"Sit 


99^ 


Low  price 
m  1907. 

78% 
180 
126 

41 
107% 

53 

73^ 
100 

76 


Low  price 
in  1907. 

Late 

Yield 

prices. 

per  cent. 

89% 

96 

4.21 

82 

88 

4.80 

85% 

91 

4.38 

101 

107% 

4.41 

t^ 

86 

4.41 

94 

4.33 

86 

92% 

4.41 

86% 

93 

4.38 

82 

88 

4.78 

78% 
09« 

iSJS 

5.11 
4.61 

Low  price 
in  1907. 

Late 

Yield 

prices. 

per  cent. 

77 

83 

6.01 

88 

96% 

4.22 

85 

98 

6.12 

75 

82% 

5.64 

88 

95 

4.83 

83 

5.04 

62% 

68^ 

5.18 

86% 

91% 

5.77 

8.S% 

88% 

6.53 

m 

85 

5.70 
Margin 

Late 

Yield 

of  safety.* 

prtces; 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

84% 

5.93 

13.10 

125% 

5.56 

.  21.78 

137% 

5.81 

63.52 

41% 

7.73 

18J50 

117% 

5.94 

7.55 

56^^ 

7.06 

24.33 

78 

5.13 

25.60 

106% 

6.58 

27.49 

78^ 

6.00 

31.02 

*  *  Ihis  means  the  ratio  of  the  surplus  earnings  (after  paying  the  preferred  dividend)  to  the  amount  of 
the  preferred  Stock.  Thus  the  Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas  has  sufllclent  earnings  to  pay  its  preferred  divi- 
dend six  tllnes  more;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  ft  St.  Paul  three  times  more,  etc. 


THE  VALUE   OF  A  BANKER. 


/^O  to  your  banker  as  you  go  to  your  doc- 
^^  tor  or  your  lawyer, — before  things 
happen.  If  you  wait  till  after  you  invest,  it 
may  be  too  late.  It  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  that  the  average  busy  man  or  woman  may 
lack  the  professional  training  to  distinguish 
a  legitimate  opportunity  from  an  unscru- 
pulously offered  fraud. 

An  anecdote  to  this  effect  is  told  by  George 
Carey  in  The  Outiaok  under  the  title  "  In- 
vesting Money": 

In  a  small  Western  town  there  lives  to-day  a 
young  widow  whose  husband,  a  physician,  died 
a--few  jrears  ago,  leaving  her  a  homeland  sotne 
$40,000  in  life  msa ranee.  It  so  chanced  that  this 
young  woman  was  wholly  unfamiliar  with  fin- 
ancial matters.    A  friend  of  her  husband,  a  man 


destined  to  become  later  a  great  financier  and 
world-builder,  called  upon  her.  To  him  she 
confided  her  perplexities.  Then  ^  this  man, 
simply,  as  great  men  speak,  made  dear  to  her 
the  essential  principles  of  investment  Doubt- 
less he  was  all  unconscious  of  laying  down  rules. 
Yet  this  is  what  he  said :  "  Mrs.  Blank,  you  must 
place  your  money  where  the  safety  of  your  prin- 
cipal 4s  assured.  That  is  the  first  consideration. 
You. should  also  be  able  to  exercise  control  over 
your  principal, — that  is,  to  convert  it,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  into  cash  with  readiness  should  oc- 
casion arise.  Finally,  we  must  find  for  you  se- 
curities that  will  return  the  largest  possible  in- 
come consistent  with  the  first  two  requirements, 
apd  that  promise  to  increase  in  market  value, 
under  normal  conditions." 

.Thpse  principles  are  fundamental.  They 
should  be  applied  to  the  selection  of  any  form 
of  investment  whatsoever. 
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BANKER  AND  INVESTOR  INTRODUCED. 

It  is  even  more  important  for  the  small 
investor  than  for  the  capitalist  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  right  kind  of  a  banking-house. 
An  introduction  of  some  sort  was  helpful  to 
the  average  stranger  who  came  into  Wall 
Street  last  winter,  to  choose  among  the  many 
stock  and  bond  bargains. 

"  In  a  good  many  cases,"  says  an  article 
in  the  World's  Work,  "  he  made  the  mistake 
of  sending  his  money  by  mail  to  some  widely 
advertised,  clever,  alluring  brokerage  house 
with  no  reputation  except  the  one  it  gave  it- 
self by  advertising  in  untrustworthy  news- 
papers and  equally  untrustworthy  periodicals. 
But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  he  made 
no  mistakes.  He  knew  what  he  wanted :  he 
knew  what  he  would  pay :  he  found  out  the 
right  place  to  go.  In  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cases  he  came  himself,  bringing  his  money 
on  his  person." 

If  he  had  been  in  the  Street  before,  he  came 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his  banker. 
Without  it  he  found  the  best  and  most  satisfac- 
tory houses  in  Wall  Street  closed  to  him.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  houses  demand 
such  an  introduction  even  from  the  man  who 
carries  specie  or  bills  with  him  to  pay  for  what 
he  buys.  In  times  of  panic,  such  as  the  first 
week  or  so  in  November,  checks  on  out-of-town 
banks  were  not  accepted  in  pa3mient  unless  cer- 
tified. Dozens  of  men  came  into  town  to  make 
purchases  and  went  back  without  themi  merely 
because  they  had  failed  to  realize  the  necessities 
of  the  case.       ...  ** 

Every  small  investor  intending  to  buy  stocks 
or  bonds  should  see  to  it  that  these  little  pre- 
liminaries are  observed.  If  he  has  a  connection 
with  a  good  banker,  then  he  is  all  right  His 
checks  need  not  be  certified  except  m  actual 
panic,  when  banks  are  under  suspicion.    But  if 


he  has  to  make  a  connection,  he  should  first 
select  his  banker  with  the  most  minute  care; 
then  bring  or  send  a  good  introduction;  then 
clinch  the  argument  of  good  standing  by  paying 
for  his  purchases  in  certified  checks  or  in  cash. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  will  be  a  welcome 
and  honored  customer  in  any  good  banking- 
house. 

THE  BANKER  OR  THE  TIPSTER? 

Sharp  and  bitter  is  apt  to  be  the  correction 
of  those  who  spend  their  capital  at  the  bid- 
ding of  any  but  a  responsible  banker.  An 
amazing  case  in  proof  is  the  actual  record  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  of  all  adver- 
tising tipsters,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Bos- 
ton.   In  Success,  Frank  Fayant  writes: 

Lawson  has  traded  in  copper  shares  for  thirty* 
years;  he  has  bought  and  sold  more  copper 
shares  than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  He 
has  bought  and  sold  copper  mines;  he  has  in- 
vestigated 2000  copper-mming  propositions;  he 
has  sold  many  millions  of  dollars  of  copper 
shares  to  the  public ;  and  he  has  put  the  bulk  of 
his  own  fortune  into  these  shares.  He  is  a 
recognized  copper  authority  in  Boston,  the  home 
of  the  copper  industry.  "  If  there  is  one  thing 
I  know,"  says  he,  "  it  is  copper." 

The  actual  price  per  share  of  Amalga- 
mated, a  stock  largely  dealt  in  by  the  outside 
public  on  Mr.  Lawson's  say-so,  rose  from 
$43  a  share  in  1904  to  $121  in  January, 
1907, — and  dropped  to  $41  by  October.  But 
"  Mr.  Lawson  cried  *  Sell !'  all  the  way  up, 
and,  turning  at  the  very  top  of  the  copper 
boom,  cried  *  Buy! '  all  die  way. down.  It  is 
probably  the  worst  record  any  prophet  has 
ever  made." 

In  justice  Mr.  Fayant  explains  that  Mr. 
Lawson  was  himself  deceived,  through  expect- 
ing a  new  invention  to  lower  the  price  of 
copper.    The  invention  didn't  work. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES, 


p^  XACTLY  what  is  happening  to  Ameri- 
can business,  now  that  the  panic  has 
passed,  is  plainly  pointed  out  by  those  national 
news  items  which  financiers  always  watch 
keenly  as  signs  of  the  times.  Just  now,  busi- 
ness men,  and  investors  generally,  find  them 
of  peculiar  importance.  Below  the  latest  of 
them  are  summarized  and  compared  with  for- 
mer periods, — pig  iron  output  from  The  Iron 
Age;  bank  clearings  and  railroad  gross  earn- 
ing from  the  Financial  Chronicle  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  business  failures 
from  Duns  Review.  Taken  together,  they 
look  as  if  the  worst  was  over. 


PIG  IRON. 


Pig  iron  pro4uction  is  at  its  lowest  for 

seven  years  past,  excepting  only  one  period  at 

the  beginning  of  1904.    In  December  it  sank 

nearly  one-third  below  November,  and  nearly 

one-half  below  December,  1907. 

Dec..  1907.  Nov..  1907.  Dec,  1906. 
I'ota!  tons  for  United 

SUtes 1,234,279     1,828,125     2,286,153 

BANK  CLEARINOSJ 

As  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  falling 
off  in  bank  clearings  compared  with  last  year, 
the  nation  is  cutting  down  its  trade  by  about 
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one-fifth.  New  York  City  clearings,  in  die 
table  below,  appear  to  have  shrunk  much 
more  than  a  fifth,  but  part  or  all  of  this 
shrinkage  is  accounted  for  by  the  slackness 
in  speculation  on  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
changes,— not  by  any  contraction  in  real 
industry. 

New  York  All  other 

City.  cities. 

Decrease  from  1907  figures.     Percent.  Percent. 

Week  ending  January  4,  1008 37.2  10.0 

Week  ending  January  11,  1008 37.2  16.6 

Week  ending  January  18,  1008 10.7  18.4 

The  situation  becomes  plainer  if  one 
glances  at  die  latest  detailed  figures  obtain- 
able, which  follow.  They  show  that  so  far 
from  falling  oflF  one-fifth,  or  ?o  per  cent., 
Chicago  and  St  Louis  show  losses  of  less 
than  6  per  cent,  and  9  per  cent.,  respectively. 
Only  Boston  and  New  Orleans  lost  as  much 

as  New  York. 

Week  ending  January  18.  Decrease. 

1008.  1007.        Percent. 

New  York $1,468,736,052  $1,828,621,307     10.7 

Boston 140.463.888  109,6S6,201     25.1 

Philadelphia. . . .       107.240.31 3  124.457.760     1 3.8 

Baltimore 22,060.610  25.103,766     12.1 

Chicago '180.033.377  201.210.340       5.0 

St  Louis 54.187,823  50.410,667       8.0 

New  Orleans....        17,560,660  22,040,714     20.3 

Seven  cities.  5 

days $2,008,610,241  $2,560,500,764     21.6 

Other    cities,    5 
days    852,076,208        426,748.204     17.5 

Ttotal  all  cities,  "^ 

5  days $2,360,686,530  $2,087,240,058     21.0 

AU  cities.  1  day      450.118.026        455.820,660       1.8 

(estimated.) 

Total  all  cities 

for  week $2,810,805,465  $3,443,060^727     18.4 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS. 

Railroad  earnings  are  falling  off  very  bad- 
ly. Although  the  "  gross  **  figures  below  for 
December  are  only  4.37  per  cent,  behind 
those  of  a  year  before,  the  actual  loss  to  the 
railroads  in  net  income  will  be  more-dran 
10  per  cent,  during  December,  since  operat- 
ing expenses  are  eating  up  about  10  per  cent, 
more  of  the  gross  earnings  this  year. 

Month  of  Per 

December.         1007.  1006.        Decrease,  cent. 

Or's  earn'gs, 

(50  roads). $67,856,800  $70,053,201  $3,006,401  4.37 

Even  more  depressing  is  the  record  for  the 
first  week  of  January.  The  first  thirteen 
roads  reporting  earned  14  per  cent  less  than 
they  did  in  the  same  period  of  1907.  The 
wise  railroad  management  meets  this  slack- 
ening by  cutting  down  expenses,  laying  off 
crews,  and  postponing  improvements,  until 
passengers  and  freight  stir  more  actively. 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES. 

G)mmercial  failures  made  1907  a  bad  year, 
but  there  have  been  worse.  Many  more  firms 
went  under  than  during  1906,  but  not  as 
many  as  in  1904,  1903,  or  in  any  one  of  the 
six  years  ending  with  1898.  The  total 
amount  of  money  lost,  however,  was  less 
than  in  1893  or  1906.  Another  cheerful  fact 
is  that  the  final  sources  of  our  wealth, — farm 
products, — are  valued  for  1907  at  10  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1906.  Most  of  the  1907 
trouble  seems  to  have  come  from  too  much 
manufacturing;  $106,000,000  was  lost  this 
way,  as  against  only  $45,000,000  during 
1906. 

COMMBBCIAL   FAILURES   FOB  FIFTBIN   TBAB8. 

Year.           No.  Liabilities.  Average. 

1007 11,725  $107,385,225  $16034 

1006 10.682  110.201,515  11.150 

1005 11.520  102,676,172  8,012 

1904 12,100  144.202.311  11,820 

1003 12.060  155,444,185  12,870 

1002 11,615  117,476.760  10,114 

1001 11,002  113,002,376  10.270 

1000 10,774  188,405,673  12,854 

1800 0,337  00,870,880  0,733 

1808 12.186  130,662,800  10,722 

1807 13,351  154,332,071  11,550 

1806 15,088  226,036.134  14,002 

1805 13,107  173,106,060  13,124 

1804 13.885  172.002,856  12,458 

1803 15,242  346,770,880  22,751 

STARTING  THE  WHEELS  SLOWLY. 

Although  at  last  business  men  are  able  to 
borrow  the  money  they  need  to  run  their 
wheels  of  manufacturing  and  trade,  they  are 
not  starting  up  with  a  rush.  Bradstreet's  of 
January  1 1  says  diat  "  Industry  is,  as  a 
whole,  on  short  time." 

On  January  18,  the  reports  to  this  jour- 
nal show  "  improvenaent  in  collections.  A 
1^ survey  of  the  entire  situation,  financial,  com- 
I  mercial  and  industrial,  indicates  improvement 
along  conservative  lines,  although  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  relatively  smaller  volume  of  spring 
trade  will  be  done.'* 

Many  important  cases  are  reported  of  re- 
sumption: the  American  Tin  Plate  Gjmpany 
mills  at  Newcastle,  die  Pittsburg  Steel  Com- 
pany plailtat  Glassport,  a  number  of  factories 
in  Cincinnati,  and  some  mills  in  Buffalo.  In 
Chicago,  the  steel,  wire,  brass,  wood,  and 
leather  working  concerns  generally  have  re- 
opened. ' 

These  instances  are  significant.  Collec- 
tions are  better  than  in  December.  But,  on 
the  whole,  "jobbers  report  trade  quiet,  and 
merchants  disposed  to  reduce  stocks  rather 
than  anticipate  requirements." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OP  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

A  new  history  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people  is  projected  by  the  Harpers.  Five  vol- 
umes of  the  twenty-six  which  will  complete 
the  enterprise  have  already  been  issued.  The 
series  is  entitled  "The  American  Nation:  A 
History,  from  Original  Materials  by  Associated 
Scholars."  The  editor  of  the  series.  Prof.  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart,  declares  in  the  introduction 
to  the  first  volume  that  the  work  is  to  treat 
"the  people  combined  into  a  political  organiza- 
tion, with  a  national  tradition,  a  national  pur- 
pose, and  a  national  character."  Each  volume 
is  to  be  written  by  an  expert  for  laymen,  and 
to  contain  a  portrait  of  some  man  especially 
eminent  within  the  field  covered.  The  titles  of 
the  volumes  already  issued  will  indicate  the 
general  viewpoint  of  the  entire  series.  The 
first  is  "  European  Background  of  American 
History,"  and  is  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Potts 
Cheyney,  of  the  chair  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Chejmey,  as- 
suming that  American  civilization  is  a  trans- 
planted growth,  believes  it  necessary  to  a  true 
understanding  of  our  national  history  to  con- 
sider European  conditions.  "The  Basis  of 
American  History"  is  the  title  of. the  second 
volume,  by  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  professor 
of  anthropology  at  Columbia.  It  consists  of  a 
review  of  the  physical  features  of  North  Amer- 
ica as  influencing  the  history  of  our  people. 
Volume  ni.  is  entitled  "  Spain  in  America," 
and  is  by  Dr.  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne  (history, 
Yale).  It  includes  not  only  an  account  of  the 
discovery  and  exploration  of  our  continent  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  a  full  consideration  of  the 
entire  Spanish  colonial  system.  Volume  IV., 
"  England  in  America,"  is  by  President  Lyon 
Gardiner  Tyler,  of  William  and  Mary  College. 
It  treats  of  the  early,  formative  period  in  our 
national  history.  Volume  V.  is  by  Dr.  Charles 
McLean  Andrews  (history,  Johns  Hopkins),  and 
is  entitled  "  Colonial  Self-Govemment." 

"  The  New  Harmony  Movement "  is  the  some- 
what ambiguous  title  given  to  a  volume  by 
George  B.  Lockwood  (Appletons).  In  the  in- 
terest of  clearness  we  can  assure  the  reader  that 
the  work  has  no  reference  to  any  new  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  sociological  harmony, 
but  is  entirely  concerned  with  the  history  of 
two  important  communities  which  had  their 
seat  at  the  village  of  New  Harmony,  Ind.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  settlement  of  the  Rap- 
pites,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
after  ten  years  gave  place  to  the  society  founded 
by  Robert  Owen.  Both  of  these  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting  social  and  industrial  experi- 
ments. In  connection  with  the  Owen  commu- 
nity especially  there  were  educational  features 
of  unusual  interest.  It  is  claimed  for  the  New 
Harmony  community  that  it  was  a  pioneer  in 
the    establishment    of    infant    schools,    kinder- 


gartens, trade  schools,  and  industrial  schools  as 
a  part  of  the  free  public-school  system. 

A  noteworthy  contribution  to  American 
scholarship  has  just  appeared  in  the  posthumous 
history  of  "The  Mongols"  ([Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  by  Jeremiah  Curtin,  with  a  sympathetic 
introduction  by  President  Roosevelt  The  late 
Jeremiah  Curtain,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  modem  linguists  and  a  deep  student  of 
Asiatic  as  well  as  eastern  European  history,  de- 


THE   LATE  JEREMIAH   CURTIN. 

voted  a  great  portion  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life  to  a  study  of  the  origin,  development,  his- 
tory, and  disappearance  of  the  Mongols  as  a 
world  power.  He  had  just  completed  his.  work 
when  death  terminated  his  career.  In  the  work 
just  issued,  which  is  one  of  two  in  which  the  sum 
of  his  studies  on  this  subject  will  be  published,  he 
considers  the  campaigns  and  conquests  of  Jenghis 
Khan  and  his  successors  in  China,  Russia,  Arabia, 
and  Persia,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the 
first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  second 
book,  to  be  entitled  "  Russia  Under  the  Mon- 
gols," will  appear  later.  Besides  his  transla- 
tions of  the  great  novels  of  Henrik  Sienkiewicz, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Curtin  was  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  works  with  early  historical, 
mythological,  and  folk-lore  subjects,  including: 
"  The  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland,"  "  Hero 
Tales  of  Ireland."  "Myths  and  Folk-Tales  of 
the   Russians,   Western    Slavs,   and    Magyars/' 
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"Grcatfon  Myths  of  Primitive  America,"  and 
others. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan's 
"  Ancient  Society "  has  been  brought  out  in 
clear,  readable  type  by  Holt. 

Apropos  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Ful- 
ton's successful  application  of  steam  to  naviga- 
tion and  also  of  the  coming  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  Henry  Hudson's  discovery  of 
the  great  river  which  bears  his  name,  a  little 
volume  entitled  ."  Old  Steamboat  Days  on  the 
Hudson  River/'  by  David  Lear  Buckman,  has 


ROBERT   FULTON. 
-     f First  of  the  Hadson  River  steamboat  men.) 

been  issued  by  the  Grafton  Press,  of  New  York. 
This  volume  is  full  of  entertaining  reminiscences 
and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  development  of 
steam  navigation,  with  full  descriptions  of  the 
various  mechanical  improvements  that  ha^e  been 
introduced  in  recent  years.  Although  these  im- 
provements have  been  noteworthy,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  the  reader  who  has  never  be- 
fore investigated  the  matter  that  boats  of  fifty 
years  ago  had  records  for  speed  that  are  only 
slightly  surpassed  by  their  successors  of  to-day. 
Steamboatin^  in  those  days  was  a  far  more 
exciting  calling  than  it  is  to-day,  and  the  150 
miles  of  river  between  New  York  and  Albany 
had  it^  full  share  of  romance. 

A  scholarly  history  of  "The  Navy  of  the 
American  Revolution"  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Charles  O.  Paullin  (Qeveland:  The  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Company).  In  all  other  histories 
of  Our  Revolutionary  navy  the  narrative' is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  movements  of  the  ships 
at  sea  and  the  details  of  the  naval  battles.  In 
the  present  work  the  point  of  view  adooted  is 
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that  of  administration.  It  was  truly  a  task 
worthy  of  modem  historical  scholarship  to  bring 
into  our  view  the  actual  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  Revolutionary  navy.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  review  and  analyze  the  work 
of  naval  committees,  secretaries  of  marine,  navy 
boards,  and  naval  agents.  In  this  volume  Dr» 
Paullin  has  narrated  not  only  the  history  of  the 
continental  navy,  but  has  included  in  the  scope 
of  his  history  the  separate  navies  of  the  indi- 
vidual States. 

The  autobiography  of  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  in 
two  volumes  tNew  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company),  contains,  besides  the  personal  expe- 
riences of  -Major-Gcneral  Howard,  a  full  ac- 
count of  many  of  the  most  important  military 
movements  of  the  Civil  War,  together  with  nar- 
ratives of  a  number  of  Indian  campaigns  in  the 
West  General  Howard's  personality  has  for 
•tnany  years  been  a  familiar  one  in  this  country 
outside  of  military  circles  because  of  his  wide 
and  active  interest  in  religious  and  philan- 
thropic movements.  His  autobiography  em- 
braces much  material  bearing  on  these  various 
lines  of  endeavor. 

"  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Mc- 
Henry,"  by  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner  (Cleveland: 
The  Burrows  Brothers  Company),  gives  the  life 
record  of  a  surgeon  upon  Washington's  staff 
who  in  later  years  served  as  Secretary  of  War 
under  both  Washington  and  Adams.  Dr.  Mc- 
Henry  was  never  characterized  either  by  his  con- 
temporaries or  by  more  recent  historians  as  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
but  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with    Washington,    Hamilton,    Lafayette,    and 
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many  other  leading  spirits  of  that  era.  His  cor- 
respondence, most  of  which  now  sees  the  light 
for  the  first  time,  contains  many  important  refer- 
ences to  persons  and  events  that  have  long  since 
become  historic.  A  striking  feature  of  the  book 
is  its  frontispiece,  which  is  a  reproduction  in 
color  of  a  miniature  painting  of  ueorge  Wash- 
ington now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Dr.  McHenry. 
A  biography  of  the  second  Napoleon,  which 
has  been  properly  entitled  "  The  King  of  Rome," 
comes  to  us  from  the  Knickerbocker  Press.  ^  It 
is  by  Victor  von  Kubinyi,  and  is  a  historical 
study  of  the  brief  career  and  historic  back- 
ground of  the  unfortunate  child  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  The  volume  is  made  additionally  in- 
teresting by  a  number  of  supplements,  which  in- 
clude a  geneology  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte, 
tracing  the  descent  to  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, at  present  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States.    A  number  of  other  portraits  are  added. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  BCONOMIC8. 

Principal  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tuske- 
gee,  has  written  an  informing  book  on  "The 
Negro  in  Business"  (Chicago:  Hertel,  Jenkins 
&  Co.).  In  his  travels  through  the  country  Mr. 
Washmgton  has  become  acquainted  wkh  many 
colored  men  and  women  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  business  and  illustrating  m  their  careers 
the  opportunities  and  possibilities  open  to  that 
people  in  their  various  lines  of  endeavor.  In 
this  book  he  enumerates  many  of  these  instances 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  other  men  and 
women  of  the  race  to  win  success  in  similar 
business  channels.  Some  of  the  industrial  com- 
munities organized  by  negroes  in  the  South  are 
described  at  length,  and  there  is  a  helpful  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  subject  of  industrial  edu- 
cation and  of  the  negro's  commercial  and  social 
relations  with  the  South  bearing  directly  on  hts: 
business  activity. 

Chancellor  James  Roscoe  Day,  of  Ssrracusc 
University,  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Raid  on 
Prosperity**  (Appletons),  attempts  a  defense  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  other  corpora- 
tions charp^ed  at  the  present  time  with  unethical 
practices  m  their  methods  of  conductin|:  buisi- 
ness.  Chancellor  Day  believes  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  been  guilty  of  acts 
"unwarranted  by  our  Constitution  and  in  their 
tendency  destructive  to  our  liberties  and  the 
progress  of  our  commerce.'*  "A  lawmaking, 
court-controlling  executive  department,  a  gov- 
ernment by  commissions,  a  personal  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,"  he  declares,  "  is  not  a 
republic." 

In  the  series  of  prize  essays  in  economics 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  generosity  of 
Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner,  arid  Marx,  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  most  timely  monographs  is  that  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Albert  N.  Merritt  on  the  subject 
of  "Federal  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates" 
(Houghton,  MiflSln  &  Co.).  Dr.  Merritt  be- 
lieves that  federal  control  of  rates  is  necessary 
in  this  country  alyd  presents  a  rational  plan  for 
such  control.  Aiiother  topic  treated  in  this 
series  is  "  Ship  Subsidies."  Mr.  Walter  T.  Dun- 
more,  instructor  in  the  Western  Reserve  Law 
School,  has  investigated  the  policy  of  subsidiz- 
ing merchant  marines.  A  good  bibliography  ac- 
companies Mr.  Dunmore's  essay. 

In  the  "Gtizcn's  Library"    (Macmillan)   a 


very  useful  handbook  on  "International  Com- 
mercial Policies"  has  been  compiled  by  Prof. 
George  M.  Fisk,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
This  volume  covers  the  whole  range  of  tariffs, 
customs,  reciprocity,  trade  promotion,  and  navi- 
gation. The  material  is  arranged  upon  a  wholly 
new  plan,  which  has  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  student  and  the  general  reader. 

MUSIC* 

Two  recently  issued  histories  of  mtisic  ap- 
proach the  subject  from  different  view-points. 
The  notes  for  a  philosophical  music  left  by  the 
late  John  K.  Paine  (Harvard),  bringing  the  sub- 
ject down  to  Schubert,  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  Albert  A.  Howard  and  brought  out  in 
a  volume  (Ginn)  entitled  "The  History  of 
Music  to  the  Death  of  Schubert*'  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Professor  Paine  did  not  live 
to  carry  out  his  scholarly  idea  of  what  a  history 
of  music  should  be.  Dr.  Waldo  Selden  Pratt, 
who  occupies  the  chair  of  music  and  hymnology 
in  the  Hartford  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  made  his  "  History  of  Music  '* 
(G.  Schirmer,  New  York)  a  handbook  and 
guide  for  students.  It  contains  helpful  illustra- 
tions, and^  is  so  arranged  tjrpographically  as  to 
make  the  information  it  contains  very  accessible. 

Three  new  numbers  in  the  Musician's  Library, 
being  issued  by  Oliver  Ditson,  are  "Twenty 
Piano  Compositions  by  Franz  Joseph  Haydn, 
edited  by  Xaver  Scharwenka;  "Wagner  Lyrics 
for  Bantone  and  Bass,'*  edited  by  Carl  Arm- 
bruster,  and  "The  Piano  Compositions  of  Jo- 
hann  Sebastian  Bach,**  in  two  volumes,  edited 
by  Ebenezer  Prout. 

Two  little  descriptive  and  interpretive  volumes 
on  music  of  recent  issue  are  "  The  Appreciation 
of  Music,"  being  a  course  of  study  for  schools, 
colleges,  and  the  general  reader,  edited  (Novello) 
by  Thomas  Whitney  Surette  and  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  and  "Half-Hour  Lessons  in  Music"  (in 
the  Music  Student's  Library,  issued  by  Ditson). 
by  Mrs.  Hermann  Kotzschmar. 

Volume  III.  of  the  "  Music-Lover's  Calendar,** 
edited  by  Henri  J.  van  den  Berg,  comes  to  us 
from  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.     This  number  is 

{>leasantly  illustrated  with  portraits  and  other  il- 
ustrations. 

A  useful  handbook  for  the  ogera  and  concert 
goer  is  Lawrence  Gilman's  "Stories  of  Sym- 
phonic Music"  (Harper),  offering  in  book  form 
information  which  will  conduce  to  the  intelli- 

fent  hearing  of  orchestral  and  other  music.  Mr. 
'ilson  Young,  also,  has  prepared  a  suggestive 
volume  of  "The  Wagner  Stories"  (McQure, 
Phillips),  while  Mr.  S.  H.  Hamer  has  treated 
the  same  subject  from  a  more  strictly  musical 
viewpoint  in  his  little  volume  with  colored  illus- 
trations, "The  Story  of  'the  Ring'"  (Dodd, 
Mead). 

RBPBRBNCB  BOOKS. 

The  development  of  the  work  of  reference  to 
its  highest  form  of  usefulness  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  modem  publishing.  Many  valu- 
able text-books  of  reference  are  appearing  con- 
stantly from  presses  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
Among  the  less  pretentious  works  of  this  kind, 
but  eminently  useful  in  their  character,  are  two 
works  of  historical  tabulation  and  a  fine  mono- 
graph on  the  commercial  plants  of  the  world. 
From  Holt  we  have  the     Atlas  of  European 
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History,**  compiled  by  Earle  W.  Dow,  junior 
professor  of  history  in  the  Univcrsitjr  of  Michi- 
gan. This  excellent  work  gives  a  history, — for 
the  first  time  in  English,  we  believe, — almost  ex- 
clusively by  maps  and  charts,  of  the  different 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  most  authoritative  of 
the  larger  special  atlases.  Dr.  Dow  tells  us,  were 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  A 
new  edition  of  Mr.  George  Palmer  Putnam's 
"Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History**  (Put- 
nams)  consists  of  a  series  of  chronological  tables 
presenting  in  parallel  columns  a  record  of  the 
noteworthy  events  in  the  world's  history  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  1907.  The  new  edi- 
tion contains  a  number  of  important  features. 
"The  World's  Commercial  Products"  is  thtf 
title  given  to  a  handsome  illustrated,  descriptive 
account  (391  pages  in  quarto)  of  the  economic 
plants  of  the  world  and  their  commercial  uses. 
The  work  is  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  S.  E.  Oiandler,  of  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute, London,  and  brought  out  by  Gmn  &  Co. 
The  title  would  indicate  that  the  world's  com- 
mercial products  of  a  mineral  and  animal  na- 
ture will  be  treated  in  later  volumes. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia (New  York:  Robert  Appleton  &  Co.),  in- 
cluding articles  in  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  tends  to  confirm  the  impression  as  to 
the  scholarship  and  conservatism  of  its  editors 
made  by  the  first  volume.  It  b  a  valuable  work 
of  reference  for  all  matters  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  history,  and  although  Pro- 
testants will  be  inclined  to  take  issue  with  some 
of  its  statements  of  fact,  there  is  slight  ^ound 
for  fault-finding  with  regard  to  the  spirit  in 
which  matters  of  controversy  are  treated.  The 
use  of  this  work  should  tend  to  dissipate  er- 
roneous opinions  held  bv  non-Catholics  and  to 
break  down  unwarranted  prejudicei  The  work 
has  a  value  not  only  for  Catholics,  but  for  the 
general  reader  of  whatever  religious  belief. 

A  useful  work  which  is  in  some  danger^  of 
being  mistaken  by  the  layman  for  a  technical 
law  treatise  because  of  its  sheep  binding  and 
legal  title,  "  Commercial  Precedents "  (Hart- 
ford: American  Publishing  Company),  is  made 
up  of  the  replies  and  decisions  printed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
tnerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Charles  Putiel,  of  the  New  York 
bar,  who  is  one  of  the  tax  commissioners  for 
Greater  New  York.  Mr.  Putzel  has  accom- 
plished the  difficult  task  of  compiling  a  work  on 
this  subject  which  is  applicable  to  conditic^ns  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  an  indispen- 
sable work  of  reference  for  every  business  Aan. 
Evcry-day  law  questions,  such  as  could  not  from 
th6  nature  of  the  case  be  conveniently  submitted 
to  an  attorney,  are  here  answered  clearly,  fully,, 
and  authoritatively. 

A  new  legal  work  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance is  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Natural- 
ization of  the  United  States,"  by  Frederick  Van 
E^e,  American  consul  in  Jamaica  (Washing- 
ton: published  by  the  author).  Recent  sweep- 
ing changes  in  our  laws,  which  practically  revo- 
lutionize the  methods  of  naturalization  and  place 
the  matter  under  the  control  of  the  central  bu- 


reau in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
at  Washington,  have  rendered  necessary  a  work 
of  this  character.  Mr.  Van  Dyne's  treatise  is 
strongly  commended  by  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore,  of  Columbia  University,  and  by  other 
eminent  law  authorities.  Mr.  Van  Dyne  is  the 
author  of  a  work  on  "  Citizenship  of  the  United 
States"  and  an  accepted  authonty  on  the  sub- 
ject 

BOOKS  OP  VARIED  INTEREST. 

Two  volumes  of  particular  interest  to  students 
of  biology  are:  "The  Nature  and  Ofigin  of 
Life"  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.),  being  a  translation 
by  Stoddard  Dewey  from  the  French  of  Prof. 
•Felix  le  Dantec,  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  "  Plant  Breeding  **  (Open 
Court  Publishing  Company),  being  comments  on 
the  experiments  of  Nifsson  and  Burbank,  by  Dr. 
Hugo  de  Vries,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  in  psychologi- 
cal research  made  by  Europeon  sayants  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  summarized  ana 
graphically  set  forth  by  that  poetic  French  as- 
tronomer, Camille  Flammarion,  in  a  large  vol- 
ume entitled  "Mysterious  Psychic  Forces" 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.).  A  number  of  dia- 
grams and  other  illustrations  supplement  the 
text 

A  pleasantly  told  "  literary  journey  "  by  Cath- 
arine Lee  Bates  (professor  of  English  at  Wel- 
lesley  College)  appears  from  the  press  of  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  under  the  title  from  "Gretna 
Green  to  Lands  End." 

Three  brochures  recently  issued  by  Susanna 
Cocroft  are :  "  Ideals  and  Privileges  of  Woman," 
"Growth  m  Silence,"  and  "Character  as  Ex- 
pressed in  the  Body."  The  last  title  gives  the 
keynote  to  the  three,  which  are  styled  the 
"  Know..  Thyself  "  series.  These  brochures  are 
j)ublished  by  the  Physical  Culture  Extension  So- 
ciety (Chicago). 

The  really  remarkable  dramatic  work  of  Ga- 
briel d'Annunzio  which  created,  a  year  or  so 
ago,  such  a  commotion  in  Italy,—"  The  Daughter 
of  Jorio," — has  been  translated  from  the  Italian 
by  Charlotte  Porter  and  brought  out  by  Little, 
Brown  &  'Co.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  the  country  of 
Abruzzi,' that  comer  of  Italy  to  which  "ever 
clings  an  elemental  savor  of  the  savage  blood  of 
the  ancient  race." 

The  poems  of  Robert  Bruce,  complete  in  three 
volumes, — under  the  titles  "Leaves  of  Gold," 
"  Wanderers,"  and  "  Scottish  Poems," — have  been 
brought  out  by  the  Bryant  Union  Company  in 
New  York. 

A  collection  of  touching  and  impressive 
"  Stories  of  Jewish  Home  Life,"  translated  from 
the  German  by  S.  H.  Mosenthal,  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Jewish  Publication  Society. 

Mr.  John  L.  Given's  "Making  a  Newspaper" 
(Holt)  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  business, 
editorial,  reportorial,  and  manufacturing  organi- 
zation oif  a  large  city  daily.  Mr.  Given  was  rc- 
centl3r  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  and  has  run  the  gamut  of  all  he 
tells  us.  Some  anecdotes  and  actual  experiences 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Abnormal  Christlami.  By  Charles  Boada.  Jennings 
ft  Graham. 

Alarcon's  Et  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos.  Edited  by 
Benjamin  P.  Bourland.     Holt. 

American  Jewish  Year  Book,  1907-1908.  Jewish 
Publication  Society. 

American  Liberal  Education.  By  Andrew  F.  West. 
Scrlbners. 

American  Scene,  The.    By  Henry  James.    Harpers. 

Andrew  Jackson.  By  William  G.  Brown.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  ft  Co. 

Aristocracy  of  Health,  The.  By  Mary  F.  Henderson. 
Harpers. 

Automobillst  Abroad,  The.  By  Francis  Miltoun.  L. 
C.  Page  ft  Co. 

Bible  for  Young  People,  The.    Century. 

Black  Trail  of  Anthracite,  The.  By  8.  B.  Smith, 
Kingston    Pa. 

British  Colonial  Policy,  1754-1765.  By  G.  L.  Beer. 
Macmlllan. 

British  State  Telegraphs.  By  Hugo  R.  Meyer.  Mac- 
mlllan. 

By-Ways  of  Virginia  History.  By  R.  H.  Early.  Brer- 
ctt  Waddey  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Campaigning  with  Grant.  By  Gen.  Horace  Porter. 
Century. 

Captain  Lettarblalr.  By  Marguerite  Merington. 
Bobbs-MerrlU. 

Carrier  Crisis,  The.  By  Augustine  Gallagher.  F.  J. 
Heer.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Cathedral  Cities  of  France.  By  Herbert  Marshall. 
Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co. 

Causes  of  the  Panic  of  1803.  By  W.  Jett  Lauck. 
Houghton.  Mimin  ft  Co. 

Chemistry  of  Commerce,  The.  By  Robert  K.  Duncan. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Uh  Ywrs  ^^  ^^^  coming  into  the  period 
s/ffM  the  of  ten-year  anniversaries  of  the 
'^  '  events   of   our   short   war   with 

Spain.  The  destruction  of  our  battleship,  the 
Maine,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  occurred 
on  February  15,  1898.  History  moved  very 
rapidly  in  the  following  days  and  weeks. 
Both  countries  concerned  appointed  courts 
of  inquiry  on  the  disaster,  the  Spanish  cruiser 
Vizcaya  visited  New  York  Harbor  mean- 
while, and  our  cruiser  Montgomery  went  to 
Havana.  On  March  7,  8,  and  9  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000,000  was  proposed  at 
Washington,  carried  through  both  houses, 
and  signed  by  the  President.  The  War  De- 
partment began  to  mobilize  the  army,  and  on 
March  12  the  battleship  Oregon  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  to  make  her  memorable  soli- 
tary voyage  around  the  coasts  of  South 
America  to -join  the  Atlantic  squadron.  We 
rightly  considered  her  a  wonderful  engine  of 
naval  warfare  in  those  days,  but  the  navy 
has  quite  grown  away  from  her,  and  she  is 
not  included  in  the  fleet  of  sixteen  battleships 
now  making  the  reverse  journey  and  ad- 
vancing far  up  the  western  coast  of  South 
America. 

8im9  Dates  '^^^  Spanish  fleet  sailed  from 
to  Be  Cadiz  for  the  Canary  Islands  on 
March  14.  On  the  same  date 
American  public  opinion  was  further  stirred 
up  by  Senator  Proctor's  report  on  the  recon- 
centrado  policy  and  other  atrocities  perpe- 
trated against  the  Cubans  by  the  Spanish 
forces  under  General  Weyler.  The  question 
of  war  and  peace  hung  in  the  balance  for 
another  month,  when,  on  April  19,  Congress 
adopted  resolutions  declaring  Cuba  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  directing  the  President  to  use 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Cuban  Republic  against 


Spain.  The  President  signed  these  resolu- 
tions on  the  following  day,  and  an  ultimatum 
to  Spain  was  cabled  to  our  Minister  at 
Madrid,  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  On 
the  same  date  the  Spanish  Cortes  assembled 
and  the  Queen  Regent  sent  to  it  a  message 
that  meant  war.  On  the  following  day, 
April  21,  the  Spanish  Government  sent  Min- 
ister Woodford  his  passports,  and  this  was 
regarded  as  the  technical  beginning  of  a  state 
of  war.  On  the  22d  President  McKinley 
announced  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  neutral 
powers,  and  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  sailed 
from  Key  West,  the  blockade  of  Cuban  ports 
beginning  immediately.  On  the  25th  Dew- 
ey's fleet  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  for  the 
Philippines.  The  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila 
was  destroyed  on  May  i.  General  Shafter's 
army  sailed  for  Santiago,  Cuba,  just  before 
the  middle  of  June.  The  battle  of  San  Juan 
marked  the  opening  of  July,  and  Admiral 
Cervera's  fleet,  in  trying  to  escape  from  San- 
tiago, was  destroyed  by  our  navy  on  July  3. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  resulting  in  our  acquisition  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  and  in  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  States. 

A  Periwi  '^^  period  tliat  has  elapsed  since 
of  Great  1 898  has  been  a  very  remarkable 
Progress.     ^^^  j^   ^^  development  of  the 

United  States  at  home  and  in  the  advances 
this  country  has  made  in  influence  and  power 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  boastful  or 
inaccurate  to  hold  that  this  development  has 
been  beneficial  rather  than  harmful.  The 
events  of  the  year  1 898  wonderfully  cleared  the 
international  atmosphere  in  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned.  In  no  period  of  American 
history  have  we  been  upon  terms  so  cordial  and 
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THE  AMERICAN  REI^IEW  OF  REf^fElVS. 


'C  OCEAN 


OETTINQ    BETTER    ACQUAINTED. 

Admiral  Evans  makes  the  Spanish  lady  understand  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  not  a  bad  fellow. 
From    the  Saturday  Olobe    (Utica). 


SO  free  from  petty  dispute  or  misunderstand- 
ing with  other  nations  as  in  this  past  decade. 
"At  the  present  moment  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion that  even  between  Spain  and  this  country 
there  is  a  more  cordial  and  practical  friend- 
ship than  had  existed  at  any  previous  time. 
From  the  period  when  South  America  and 
Mexico  broke  away  from  Spain  until  the  in- 
evitable loss  of  Cuba  occurred  there  was  al- 
ways some  strain  between  Washington  and 
Madrid,  because  of  present  or  prospective 
troubles  in  the  West  Indies.  Spain  could  no 
longer  advantageously  hold  either  Cuba  or 
the  Philippines. 

Ti.   //  %»  w     Meanwhile  the  United  States  has 
States  as  a    become  to  a  great  extent  a  opan- 

Spanist,  Power.  -^^  ^^^^^       ^^j  ^j^j^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

will  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  Peninsular 
Spain.  That  is  to  say,  ( i )  the  United  States 
has  acquired  and  is  developing  Porto  Rico, 
which  will  remain  a  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
try. (2)  Our  capital,  influence,  and  energy 
are  transforming  Cuba,  and  that  also  will 
remain  a  Spanish  republic.  (3)  The  prog- 
ress of  the  Philippines  under  our  direction  is 
bound  to  be  very  great,  and  yet  the  Philip- 
pines will  probably  remain  more  Spanish  than 
American  for  generations  to  come.  (4)  Our 
acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
our  efforts  there,  together  with  our  influence 


throughout  Central  America,  will  count  al- 
most beyond  calculation  for  the  upbuilding 
of  Spanish-speaking  regions  adjacent  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  (5)  Our  peculiar  relations 
toward  Mexico  will  continue  to  count  for  the 
advancement  of  that  republic.  The  best 
Spanish  minds  begin  to  perceive  that  the  fu- 
ture greatness  of  Spain  is  not  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  political  empire,  but  rather  in 
that  of  the  intellectual,  artistic,  and  social 
leadership  of  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 
The  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  are  coming  very  rapidly  into 
a  new  and  favorable  recognition  from  other 
countries.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
friendly  attitude  and  policy  of  the  United 
States  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  Root.  The  Spanish-speaking 
world  is  destined  to  rank  next  to  the  English- 
speaking  in  point  of  population.  The  Span- 
iards of  the  Peninsula  perceive  that  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  pos- 
sible guaranty  of  the  future  greatness  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples. 

Protector  of  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  Strength  and  the  de- 

ttie'*ereater  clared  policy  of  "  Uncle  Sam," — 

'^  "'        as  he  is  known  throughout  Latin- 

ic  America, — the  aggressive  states  of  Europe 

would  by  this  time  have  seized  portions  of 

South  America  for  colonial  dominion.    Un- 
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cle  Sam*s  position  protects  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing republics  as  they  steadily  move  toward 
maturity  and  stability  on  their  own  account. 
Even  if  the  slender  political  bonds  that  unite 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  to  the  British  Islands  were  completely 
severed,  the  general  growth  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  would  continue  to  reflect 
glory  and  many  sorts  of  leadership  and  pros- 
perity upon  the  British  Isles.  In  like  man- 
ner, Spain  must,  if  worthy,  reap  continuing 
and  ever-growing  benefits  from  the  progress 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  regions  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  has  now  become  the  one 
great  guarantor  of  the  security  and  progress 
of  the  Spanish  world.  This  is  a  somewhat 
new  idea,  and  yet  the  best  minds  in  Barcelona 
and  Madrid  doubtless  appreciate  it. 

y^^         Ten    years    ago    we    destroyed 
World's      two     Spanish     fleets.       Europe 

eood'Will.      IqqI^pJ     q^     ^JjJ^     ^     „g^     ^Ij^^ 

of  respect  for  Yankee  energy  and  power, 
but  with  considerable  apprehension  as  to 
the  imperial  aims  of  the  statesmen  at 
Washington.  The  respect  for  American 
power  has  not  diminished,  but  the  apprehen- 
sion as  to  American  aims  has  almost  wholly 
passed  away.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal  upon  a  strip  of 
ground  under  our  own  control.  But  nobody 
now  supposes  that  we  intend  to  use  the  canal 
as  a  vantage  point  for  conquest.  We  do  not 
wish  to  acquire  any  territory  lying  to  the 
southward.    We  do  wish,  on  the  other  hand. 


UNCLB   8AM    HAS    YET  TO   TEACH   VENEZITELA   TO  TREAT 
FOREIGN    INTERESTS    WITH    FAIRNKSS. 

From   the   Inquirer    (Philadelphia). 


to  acquire  such  prestige  and  influence  for 
peace,  good  order,  and  financial  responsibil- 
ity as  will  quite  transform  the  Central  Amer- 
ican states,  and  will  in  due  time  set  Venezue- 
la and  Colombia  upon  new  lines  of  advance. 
Already  the  feeling  against  us  in  Colombia 
on  account  of  our  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  fast  disappear- 
ing as  the  work  progresses  in  swift  and  or- 
derly fashion  on  the  isthmus.  The  day  is 
near  at  hand  when  every  intelligent  man  in 
Colombia  will  see  that  we  are  conferring  un- 
speakable benefits  upon  his  country  by  spend- 
ing several  hundred  millions  for  a  waten\'ay 
to  unite  the  two  coasts  of  the  only  South 
American  country  that  lies  upon  both  oceans. 
With  the  great  republics  of  Brazil,  the  Ar- 
gentine, and  Chile  we  are  establishing  the 
most  harmonious  relations  upon  a  basis  of 
mutual  appreciation  and  good-will  such  as 
has  never  existed  before. 

Our  Miaaion  ^"^  mission  in  Cuba  ten  years 
of  Peact  In  ago  was  one  of  peace.  Revolu- 
tionary trouble  had  been  chronic 
there  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  a 
devastating  war  had  been  in  progress  for 
three  years.  Spain  had  nearly  200,000  men 
in  Cuba,  and  could  neither  conquer  the  in- 
surgents nor  withdraw  from  the  islands  with- 
out creating  revolution  at  home.  The  Cu- 
bans could  not  drive  the  Spaniards  from  Ha- 
vana or  their  other  strongholds,  yet  could 
keep  up  their  own  kind  of  harassing  warfare 
for  an  indefinite  period.  It  was  a  deadlocked 
situation.  The  intervention  of  the  United 
States  was  justified  in  principle,  and  doubly 
justified  by  its  merciful  results.  It  relieved 
Spain  of  an  intolerable  burden,  and  it  gave 
Cuba  the  basis  for  a  normal  and  hopeful 
future.  Already  the  change  in  Cuba  is  won- 
derful. The  recent  difficulty  that  resulted  in 
our  sending  Governor  Majgoon  to  act  tem- 
porarily as  chief  magistrate  has  only  served 
to  illustrate  the  statesmanlike  wisdom  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  Cuban  Government  was 
established.  There  is  no  longer  any  oppres- 
sion of  the  individual  in  Cuba.  Everybody 
is  secure  in  the  personal  and  social  rights  that 
the  Cubans  have  always  wanted  but  never 
before  possessed.  So  long  as  they  can  carry 
on  the  higher  aflFairs  of  state  in  an  orderly 
way  their  independence  is  absolute.  But  as 
against  revolution  and  disorder,  the  United 
States,  with  its  great  navy  and  its  adequate 
army,  will  intervene  so  promptly  as  to  guar- 
antee all  legitimate  interests  as  against  loss 
or  danger,  just  as  it  would  in  any  part  of 
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this  country.  Such  an  arrangement  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  a  young  Republic  like 
Cuba,  with  the  long  tradition  of  turbulence 
and  insurrection.  To  have  brought  about 
such  a  situation  as  now  exists  in  Cuba  within 
a  decade  after  the  retirement  of  Spain  is  a 
brilliant  triumph. 

Porto  Rico  ^^^  years  of  administration  of 
as  Another  the  affairs  of  Porto  Rico  have 
Instance.  \^yq^^^  yg  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stages,  and  solid  results  are  already 
apparent.  Another  ten  years  will  have  wit- 
nessed changes  for  the  better  that  might  rea- 
sonably have  called  for  half  a  century.  The 
British  Government,  generally  speaking,  is  a 
beneficent  one,  and  it  is  very  capable  and  well 
served  in  its  colonial  affairs.  But  our  brief 
record  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  will  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  anything  the  English 
have  done  in  Jamaica  and  their  other  West 
Indian  possessions.  Spain  had  administered 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  for  centuries,  with  re- 
sults too  well  known  to  all  the  world.  Our 
first  decade  shows  a  greater  transformation 
than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ventured 
to  expect.  It  would  be  easy  to  present  par- 
ticulars as  regards  education,  the  public 
health,  railroads,  highways,  municipal  recon- 
struction, harbors,  public  works  in  general, 
agriculture,  public  administration,  and  provi- 
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UNCLE   SAM   IS   A  LITTLE  DISGUSTED,  BUT   IS   KEEPING  A  WATCHFUL    EYE   ON 
RFVOLUTIONARY    RAMPAGES    IN    SAN    DOMINGO    AND    HAITI. 

From  the  Inquirer  (PbUadelphia). 


sions  for  trade  and  commerce,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  safeguards  for  the  daily  guar- 
anty of  personal  rights  and  liberty. 

Proareaa  ^^^  success  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
In  Santo  Rico  has  been  followed  by  the  one 
omngo.  g^.^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^  ccntury  toward 
setting  in  order  the  decayed  affairs  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Our  policy  toward  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Haiti  must  and  will  lead  to  such 
a  guaranty  of  financial  prudence,  and  of  ab- 
stention from  political  revolution  as  a-  habit 
and  an  industry,  as  will  give  this  richest  is- 
land of  the  West  Indies  its  opportunity  to 
find  a  place  in  the  procession  of  civilized 
nations.  Mr.  Root  and  the  present  Admin- 
istration, supported  by  the  Senate,  have 
achieved  great  things  already  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  population  of  Santo  Domingo 
is  about  500,000,  with  Spanish  as  the  pre- 
vailing language,  and  with  a  strain  of  negro 
blood  generally  diffused  throughout  a  popu- 
lation of  mixed  Indian  and  European  origins. 
Haiti  has  1,500,000  people,  all  of  them  negro 
or  mulatto,  with  French  as  the  prevailing 
language.  The  future  of  these  two  repub- 
lics occupying  the  one  island  of  Haiti  is  very 
uncertain,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
it  is  to  be  shaped  largely  by  the  new  influence 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  begun  to  exert.  Educated  American  ne- 
groes may  in  the  future 
"^  find  opportunities  in 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domin- 
go to  make  fortunes  for 
themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  help  the 
cause  of  civilization. 


TafVs  Report   Af   tO  a  dcc- 

on  the       ade  s    results 

Philippines,      j^    ^j^^    p^jj^ 

ippine  Islands,  the  Spe- 
cial Report  of  Secretary 
Taft  to  the  President 
comes  to  hand  at  an  op- 
portune moment.  It  was 
transmitted  to  Congress 
on  January  27,  and  it 
gives  a  sweeping  survey 
of  conditions  in  the 
islands  in  a  compact 
and  readable  volume  of 
about  175  pages,  includ- 
ing documents  and  ap- 
pendices. In  his  letter 
of  transmittal  the  Presi- 
dent says: 
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Ceprrirht.  1907.  by  Underwood  A  Undcnrood.  N.Y. 

HON.    WILLIAM    H.    TAFT,   SECRETARY   OF    WAR. 


I .  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Secretary 
Taft  upon  his  recent  trip  to  the  Philippines.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  recommendations  he 
makes,  and  I  call  especial  attention  to  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  Governor  Smith  and  his  asso- 
ciates. It  is  a  subject  for  just  national  gratifica- 
tion that  such  a  report  as  this  can  be  made.  No 
great  civilized  power  has  ever  manacled  wifh  such 
wisdom  and  disinterestedness  the  affairs  of  a  peo- 
ple committed  by  the  accident  of  war  to  its  hands. 


If  we  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  mis- 
fjuided  persons  who  wished  us  to  turn  the  is- 
lands loose  and  let  them  suffer  whatever  fate 
might  befall  them,  they  would  have  already 
passed  through  a  period  of  complete  and  bloody 
chaos,  and  would  now  undoubtedly  be  the  pos- 
session of  some  other  power  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  would  not  have  done  as  we 
have  done, — that  is,  would  not  have  striven  to 
teach  them  how  to  govern  themselves  or  to  have 
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developed  them,  as  we  have  developed  them, 
primarily  in  their  own  interests.  Save  only  our 
attitude  toward  Cuba,  I  question  whether  there 
is  a  brighter  page  in  the  annals  of  international 
dealing  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  than 
the  page  which  tells  of  our  doings  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  the  admirably  clear 
showing  made  by  Secretary  Taft  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  have  been  equally  ruinous  if  we  had 
yielded  to  the  desires  of  those  who  wished  us 
to  go  faster  in  the  direction  of  giving  the  Fili- 
pinos self-government,  and  if  we  had  followed 
the  policy  advocated  by  others,  who  desired  us 
simply  to  rule  the  islands  without  any  thought 
at  all  of  fitting  them  for  self-government.  The 
islanders  have  made  real  advances  in  a  hopeful 
direction,  and  they  have  opened  well  with  the 
new  Philippine  Assembly;  thev  have  yet  a  long 
way  to  travel  before  they  will  be  fit  for  com- 
plete self-government,  and  for  deciding,  as  it 
will  then  be  their  duty  to  do,  whether  this  self- 
government  shall  be  accompanied  by  complete 
independence. 

It  will  probably  be  a  generation,  it  may  even  be 
longer,  before  this  point  is  reached ;  but  it  is  most 
gratifying  that  such  substantial  progress  toward 
this  as  a  goal  has  already  been  accomplished. 
We  desire  that  it  be  reached  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  Filipinos  and  for 
our  own  sake.  But  improperly  to  endeavor  to 
hurry  the  time  will  probably  mean  that  the  goal 
will  not  be  attained  at  all. 

^  Mr.  Taft*s  report  is  a  luminous 

Bratifying  review  of  all  that  has  happened 
^^'"•''^*  for  the  advancement  of  the  Phil- 
ippines since  we  took  possession.  It  is  a  mar- 
velous story,  told  in  a  fascinating  way.  This 
little  paper-covered  volume  issued  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  thoughtful  citizen  and  by  every 
yoiith  in  school  or  shop  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  Government  has  never  provided 
an  easy  and  direct  way  for  the  distribution 
of  such  documents.  Any  reader  who  cares  to 
write  to  his  Congressman  would  doubtless  re- 
ceive a  copy  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  report  justifies 
the  President's  eulogy.  If  Mr.  Taft  should 
be  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  this  review 
of  what  has  been  done  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  would  properly  be  issued  as  a  cam- 
paign document.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
nothing  partisan  about  it,  and  it  ought  to  be 
read  with  pride  and  gratitude  by  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans. 

Taft'9  Dwei'  ^^^'  Taft  himself  has  played  a 
oomtntaaa   great  part  in  the  splendid  history 
a  •aman.    ^^^^  ^j^.^  country  has  been  making 
during  the  past  ten  years.    He  had  risen  rap- 
idly at  the  bar,   had  been  a  judge  of   the 
Superior  Court  of  Ohio  for  several  years,  and 


Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States  for 
two  years,  when  in  1892  he  was  appointed  a 
United  States  Circuit  judge,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  As  a  judge  on  the  federal  bench 
he  justified  all  expectations,  and  was  happy 
in  a  congenial  life  position.  If  was  no  light 
matter  for  him,  at  President  McKinley's  ur- 
gent request,  to  leave  the  Ifcnch  and  go  out 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  as  president  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  and  first  Governor. 
Judge  Taft  accepted  tfce  appointment  not  as 
a  promotion  or  as  a  desirable  thing  in  itself, 
but  as  a  serious  public  duty,  pressed  upon 
him  in  a  real  emergency.  We  had  under- 
taken a  novel  if  not  a  questionable  responsi- 
bility, and  the  success  of  our  experiment  de- 
pended very  largely  upon  the  initial  steps  to 
be  taken.  A  great  lawyer  and  a  great  hu- 
manitarian was  needed,  and  President  Mc- 
Kinley  felt  that  Judge  Taft  combined  the 
desirable  qualifications  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  one  else  he  could  find.  The  Fili- 
pinos were  bitterly  disaffected,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  win  their  confidence.  William 
H.  Taft  convinced  them  absolutely  of  his 
own  good-will  toward  them,  and  of  his  de- 
termination to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
islands  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
Many  another  man  might  have  been  quite  as 
solicitous  for  their  welfare,  but  few  could 
have  been  so  endowed  with  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic qualities,  together  with  poise  and 
firmness,  as  to  have  made  the  strong  im- 
pression in  the  Philippines  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  able  to  make.  Furthermore,  his  ability 
and  experience  as  a  great  constitutional  law- 
yer were  of  inestimable  value  in  the  reshaping 
of  the  political  institutions  of  the  islands  and 
in  the  adjustment  of  legal  relationships  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States. 

Thf  Onat  ^Vhile  the  greater  task  of  con- 
atateamen  of  structive  Statesmanship  in  the  af- 

tha  Dacada.  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  insular  posses- 
sions fell  to  the  lot  of  Secretary  Root  at 
Washington,  no  one  would  be  so  eager  as 
Mr.  Root  himself  to  show  how  large  was  the 
part  taken  by  Mr.  Taft  at  Manila  in  the 
work  both  of  creation  and  practical  adapta- 
tion. When  Mr.  Root  left  the  War  De- 
partment Mr.  Taft  was  his  natural  succes- 
sor, and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Wash- 
ington four  years  ago  last  month.  He  has 
been  kept  incessantly  busy  during  these  four 
years,  and  he  has  performed  many  tasks  of 
first-raje  magnitude  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. A  war  always  in  every  country  cither 
brings  some  new  personalities  into  light  as 
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men  fitted  for  emergen- 
cies, or  else  shapes  the 
careers  or  enlarges  the 
personah'ties  of  men  al- 
ready known.  Thus  the 
Spanish-American  War 
was  the  great  turning 
point  in  the  public  careers 
of  the  three  best-known 
members  of  the  present 
Administration.  President 
Roosevelt  thought  it  his 
duty,  when  the  call  for 
volunteers  was  issued,  to 
join  the  army  and  go  to 
^the  front.  There  was  no 
calculation  of  any  sort  in 
this  action,  yet  it  led  to 
his  election  as  Governor 
of  New  York  and  to  his 
subsequent  elevation  first 
to  the  Vice-Presidency, 
and  then  to  the  Presi- 
dency. When  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  War  De- 
partment needed  a  clear, 
cool  head  and  a  quiet, 
strong  hand,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  found  the  Hon. 
Elihu  Root  in  1899.  Mr. 
Root  reorganized  the 
army  with  a  masterly 
grasp  upon  its  affairs, 
established  the  present  Re- 
public of  Cuba  with  its 
constitutional  dependence 
upon  the  United  States, 
organized  Porto  Rico,  and  established  the  lature  are  Mr.  Benito  Legarda  and  Mr. 
main  lines  under  which  we  have  made  our  Pablo  Ocampo.  They  are  now  in  Washing- 
success  in  the  Philippines.  It  was  under  Mr.  ton  and  v^ere  last  month  accorded  seats  by 
Root's  department  in  the  following  year  Congress.  Mr.  Taft  says  of  these  two  Com- 
that  Mr.  Taft  was  sent  to  Manila.  missioners: 

1     J    I  .  .  1  .  ^^^-   Legarda  is  one   of  the   founders  of  the 

Filipino  R0P-    ^  ^  ^^^^  reached  the  point,  within  Federal  party  and  a  Progresista ;  he  has  been 

nMirtati908  at  a  brief  ten  years,  of  the  election  many  times  in  the  United  States  and  speaks  Eng- 

Waakh^im.    and  assembling  of  a  native  Leg-  ^»sh     He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  suc- 

.  I  ^         f       ^i_      Tju-f      •  •        •  /     11  ccssful  busmcss  men  m  the  islands,  and  a  pubhc- 

islature  for  the   Philippines,   in  view  of  all  spirited  citizen  of  high  character.    Mr.  Ocampo 

the   circumstances,    is  without   precedent   in  was  an  active  sympathizer  with  the  insurrection 

the  history  of  the  world.    To  have  proceeded  and  acted  as  its  treasurer.    He  was  deported  to 

more  slowly  might  have  had  its  advantages,  the  Island  of  Guam  by  the  military  authorities 

BV       T       i_      J  .  '      *  in  the  days  of  the  military  government.     He  is 

ut,  on   the  other   hand,   experience   is   the  ^  prominent  and  able  member  of  the  bar  of  the 

great  school  m  self-government;  and  we  are  islands  and  a  man  of  high  character, 
training  the  Filipinos  to  a  sense  of  conscious- 


Copjrriffbt  1908.  by  Waldon  Fawcett.  Wubinron. 
Benito  Logarda. 


Tablo  Ocampo. 


THE   FIRST  DELEGATES   FROM    THE   PHILIPPINES  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES 

CONGRESS. 


ness  as  a  political  entity.  Finally,  in  the 
working  out  of  this  policy  we  have,  author- 
ized the  Filipino  Assembly  to  select  two  Com- 
missioners to  represent  the  islands  at  Wash- 
ington.    The  two  men  named  by  the  Legis- 


indicationa    ^^  *?  significant  of  the  improved 

of  Good      feeling  that  has  come  about  that 

««"'fl'-       ]y|f    Ocampo  is  just  as  welcome 

at    Washington    as    Air.    Legarda.      These 

Commissioners  have  no  status  fixed  by  la'^ 
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and  are  entitled  only  to  such  courtesies  as 
rbe  House  may  sec  tit  to  extend  to  them. 
Their  position  is  Hke  that  of  the  Commissioner 
froiD  Porta  Rko,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
oi  April  J 2,  1900.  Hawaii,  by  act  of  April 
JtJ,  1900,  was  given  the  organization  of  a 
TcTTitiir)^  of  the  United  States,  and  its  dele- 
gate is  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Arizona 
Of  New  Mexico,  as  prescribed  in  the  appro- 
priate section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1862, 
— that  ts  to  say,  ihe  Hawaiian  Delegate  has 
a  scat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
the  right  of  debatin'g  but  not  of  voting.  As 
a  ouincr  of  fact  the  House  extends  bv  cour- 
tesy the  Hkc  privilege?^  to  the  Delegate  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  will  doubtless  treat  the  Com- 
m^oners  from  the  Phih'ppines  in  the  same 
liberal  way:  The  prtst^nce  of  these  gentle- 
iDcn  in  Washington  will  doubtless  aid  Mr. 
Taft  in  his  unceasing  efforts  to  obtain  from 
Q«)£Tes!S  legislation  favorable  to  Philippine 
ctMidifkms,  commerce,  trade,  and  industry. 
The  cimduct  of  the  A^^sembly  at  Manila  has, 
m^sm  the  whole,  been  conservative,  and  it 
wiMtld  ihow  the  purptjse  of  the  Filipinos  to 
aimmendation.  The  Manila  Times, 
cntioi^  upon  thi?  general  situation  and 


Sbdctarj  Taft*&  report  in  particular,  says: 
"  A«  «i  outcome  of  the  statesmanlike  policy 
ol  tl>c  Secnetar>'  ot  War  we  have  quietude 
wlirrr  before  ihere  existed  discontent,  and, 
alufVT  all.  we  have  that  harmony  so  essential 

m^futt  ^^^  interest  in  the  Philippines 
i>  f»^       and    in    nutters    of    the    Pacific 

'^^^  and  rlie  Far  East  acquires  fresh 
pfiiCTungnce  ]u^i  homt  from  the  presence 
ol  tmt  ^eaf  battleship  fleet  in. the  Pacific. 
Tl»  long  joume}^  thus  far  has  been  made 
irtbout  accident,  and  with  great  eclat.  The 
■mfeitatiom  of  tVcling  along  both  coasts  of 
&Miiii  Amenca  have  been  those  of  genuine 
ffmpof by  ^nd  friendship.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
wd  M  r*  Rw^t  have  ^iicceeded  in  making  the 
yi^ripal  states  ot  5*iiith  America  under- 
«:iiiii  that  gf»>il  relations  with  us  are  for 
^v^f  »f vantage  tront  rver>'  standpoint.  The 
»iirtf  E&adc  bv  our  flett  have  been  regarded 
as  a  osmplirr^ent  ant!  not  as  a  menace.     It  is 

rrswm   by    thff    Iravling    South   American 

f!tat    the    nival    strength    of    the 

tlm&x^  ^ure*  i*  rnr  the  stability,  order,  and 
ivKancetrv-nt  M  thr  entire  Western  Hemis- 
^lim^  Nor  k  iKere  any  iiovernment  in  Eu- 
-*—  -*•  %|  A^  ihaj  hii5  shown  the  slightest 
•  to  res^ri!  ihf  movements  of  our 
other    thjin    appropriate   and 


f 


useful.  If  we  had  possessed  a  much  larger 
fleet  ten  years  ago  we  should  not  have  had 
our  war  with  Spain.  We  should  have  saved 
some  hundreds  of  milh'ons  of  dollars,  not  to 
mention  many  other  considerations.  The 
development  of  our  naval  strength  has  more 
recently  saved  Venezuela  from  seizure  by 
European  powers,  and  has  in  various  ways 
been  a  makeweight  for  peace. 

Japan  Certain  sensational  journals  and 
and        certain  unscrupulous  elements  in 

menca.  ^^^  speculative  stock  market  have 
been  constantly  disseminating  rumors  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Wall 
Street  had  even  fixed  the  precise  date  for  the 
outbreak  a  few  weeks  ago.  Meanwhile  Japan 
has  some  very  definite  w'ork  on  her  hands, 
and  the  last  thing  in  the  world  she  has  in 
mind  is  a  war  with  the  United  States.  She 
is  going  through  a  period  of  financial  and 
industrial  embarrassment  such  as  often  fol- 
lows a  great  but  costly  war.  She  is  much 
engaged  with  the  problems  that  confront 
her  in  the  development  of  Korea  and  in  her 
relations  to  Manchuria  and  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. She  is  having  even  a  harder  task  in  the 
settlement  and  development  of  Formosa  than 
we  have  had  in  the  Philippines.  Great 
preparations  are  under  way  for  the  Japanese 
exposition  to  be  held  at  Tokio  in  1912.  This 
fair  will  probably  be  one  of  the  finest,  most 
artistic,  and  most  original  ever  held,  inas- 
much as  the  Japanese  have  a  great  genius  for 
things  of  this  kind,  and  will  naturally  wish 
to  make  the  occasion  illustrative  of  their 
amazing  progress.  Congress  is  promptly 
making  an  initial  appropriation  to  have  this 
country  well  represented,  and  our  transporta- 
tion and  commercial  interests  would  do  well 
to  unite  in  making  the  American  exhibits 
contribute  toward  the  large  growth  of  Amer- 
ican trade  in  the  Orient.  Although  she  is  in 
treaty  relationship  with  England  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  status  quo  in  Asia, 
Japan  still  counts  the  United  States  as  her 
first  and  best  friend  among  the  nations.  We 
have  absolutely  no  grievance  against  Japan, 
and  she  has  none  whatever  against  us.  It 
is  natural  and  entirely  right  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  should  take  notice  of  the 
treatment  of  Japanese  subjects  in  California 
or  elsewhere  in  this  country.  But  Japanese 
statesmen  understand  perfectly  the  general 
good-will  of  America,  and  do  not  for  a 
moment  dream  of  regarding  a  local  riot  or 
an  instance  of  race  friction  as  amounting  to  a 
cause  for  war.     Our  existing  treaties  with 
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CONORK88   REFUSES  TO  APPROPRIATE   WHAT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT   RECOMMENDS     FOR     NEW    SHIPS,   AND   THB 
CARTOONIST   ATTRIBUTES   A    SMILE   TO   JAPAN. 

Prom  the  Evening  Telegram   (New  York). 

Japan  give  us  the  right  to  exclude  Japanese 
coolie  labor.  We  do  not  wish  to  exercise 
this  right  in  definite  form,  and  Japan  desires 
that  we  should  leave  it  in  abeyance.  Japan 
prefers  to  use  her  own  methods  of  restraint 
in  order  that  we  may  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  the  score  of  a  large  influx  of  coolie 
labor.  The  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  great  wisdom  and  ability  on  both  sides, 
and  those  who  spread  rumors  of  ill-will  and 
possible  war  are  either  extremely  silly  and 
credulous,  or  else  belong  in  the  class  of  ma- 
licious makers  of  mischief. 

¥aiii9ofOur  ^^  ^^^  "^^  ^^^  richest  and,  in- 
Maoai  herently,  the  most  powerful  na- 
'**^*''*  tion  in  the  world.  We  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  our  own  peaceful  intentions. 
Our  strength  and  readiness  to  do  interna- 
tional police  duty  are  for  our  own  benefit  and 
for  that  of  tKe  world  at  large.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  asked  the  present  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  construction  of  four 
large  battleships.  The  House  and  Senate 
naval  committees  are  disposed  to  limit  very 
sharply  the  appropriations  for  new  construc- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  statesmanship,  the 
Roosevelt  naval  policy  is  sound  and  is  not 
extravagant  when  regarded  as  an  insurance 


for  our  own  peace  and  for  that  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Just  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  agi- 
tation in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  navy  on  its  old-time 
basis,  which  requires  strength  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  two  greatest  navies  of  other 
European  powers.  Mr.  Stead,  who  has  been 
so  conspicuous  throughout  Europe  in  recent 
years  as  a  leader  of  the  peace  movement,  is 
now  the  foremost  advocate  in  England  of 
the  building*  of  warships  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  great  British  navy.  Many  of 
Mr.  Stead's  friends  and  associates  in  the 
peace  movement  are  grieved  and  puzzled  at 
what  seems  to  them  his  inconsistency.  Mr. 
Stead,  in  our  judgment,  is  able  to  give  a 
very  good  account  of  himself  in  his  present 
position.  It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the 
world  powers  will  have  developed  an  inter- 
national method  for  settling  disputes,  main- 
taining the  mandates  of  arbitration  tribunals, 
and  keeping  the  peace.  Until  that  time 
comes  the  two  greatest  factors  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  an  industrial  world  are  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  And  these  governments,  as  their 
chief  instrumentality,  must  maintain  their 
naval  power.  England  with  her  fleets  must 
be  able  to  preserve  the  position  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  of  Africa  from  Egypt  to  Cape 
Colony,  of  Australia,  and  of  Asia  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  Brit- 
ish fleet  must  also  be  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  European  balance  of  power  undisturbed. 
With  King  Edward  as  a  great  peacemaker, 
and  the  fleet  as  ready  to  support  peace  poli- 
cies, every  country  in  Europe  is  in  better  po- 
sition than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Japan  is 
entitled  to  a  strong  and  effective  fleet,  and 
it  also  in  its  way  will  help  to  keep  the 
world's  peace. 


Oitr  Ship8 

Under 
Criticism. 


As  for  the  current  criticisms  of 
a  drastic  sort  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  our  battleships,  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the  country  will  not  be  deeply 
impressed  by  critics  who  attempt  to  prove 
altogether  too  much.  Thus  far,  when  sub- 
jected to  test,  our  warships  have  fought  well 
and  sailed  well.  Admiral  Converse,  in  his 
recent  report  to  the  President,  makes  a  good 
general  answer  to  the  drastic  condemnation 
that  has  appeared  in  certain  magazines  and 
newspapers.  The  stirring  up  of  the  subject 
can  do  no  harm,  however,  and  may  do  some 
good,  if  it  does  not  create  practical  dis- 
trust  in   the   eflSciency   of   what,   upon    " 
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whole,  is  a  remarkably  capable  navy»  both  as 
regards  its  men  and  its  materials.  Probably 
the  naval-bureau  system  at  Washington  could 
be  reorganized  with  benefit  to  the  service; 
and  the  test  of  experience,  as  for  example 
in  the  present  cruise  of  the  battleships,  may 
help  to  improve  the  designs  of  our  ships  in 
various  details. 

APMUppio  On  .the  last  day  of  January 
fromtk»  President  RooseVelt  communi- 
'w/rf#«t.  Q^^^^  ^Q  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage which  aroused  great  attention,  and 
caused  a  more  animated  discussion  than  his 
regular  annual  message  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  nearly  two  months  earlier.  The 
occasion  of  the  message  was  the  urgent  need, 
in  the  President's  opinion,  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  labor  and  capital  and  the  great 
corporations.  The  Employers'  Liability  law 
had  been  found  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
.preme  Court  because  it  had  not  distinguished 
between  men  engaged  in  commerce  wholly 
within  a  State  and  those  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  re-enactment  of  the  law,  with 
this  distinction  properly  marked,  is  advo- 
cated. The  President  also  advises  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  to  compensate  all  employees 
injured  in  the  Government  service,  and 
states  the  reasons  for  it  with  convincing  ar- 
guments. A  special  bill  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  injured  workmen  on  the  Panama 
Canal  is  also  urged.  Furthermore,  the  Pres- 
ident asks  Congress  to  take  action  to  limit 
the  abuse  of  injunctions  in  labor  cases.  He 
states  the  need  at  some  length,  but  does  not 
suggest  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  desired 


A    RRNSATION    AT    WASHINGTON. 

From  the  Qlobe  (New  York). 


legislation.  Advancing  from  labor  questions, 
the  President  takes  up  those  relating  to  cor- 
porations. He  advises  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  empow- 
ered to  pass  upon  any  rate  or  practice  on  its 
own  initiative.  He  explains  that  he  does  not 
assume  that  railroad  rates  are  too  high,  or 
that  in  some  cases  they  should  not  be  ad- 
vanced. But  he  would  have  the  commission 
clothed  with  power  to  make  a  physical  valu- 
ation of  any  road,  and  to  consider  the  rate 
question  as  bearing  somewhat  upon  the  ac- 
tual investment.  He  slIso  advises  again  very 
strongly  that  the  federal  Government  should 
sui)ervise  financial  operations  of  railroads,  in 
order  to  prevent  further  over-capitalization. 
He  proceeds  to  repeat  his  former  recom- 
mendation that  railways  be  permitted  to 
form  traffic  assodations  and  to  agree  upon 
rates  and  various  other  matters  of  common 
interest.  Taking  up  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law,  he  calls  attention  to  former  mes- 
sages and  asks  that  Congress  shall  modify  that 
portion  of  the  existing  act  which  prohibits  all 
combinations,  whether  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable. 

^^  ^^       But  this,  he  declares,  should  be 

Qreat       done    as    a    part    of    a    general 

orpora  ona,  g^,j|gj^g  ^q  provide  "  government 

supervision  of  all  the  operations  of  the  big 
interstate  business  concerns."  The  President 
says  that  these  various  laws  that  he  advocates, 
if  enacted,  ^  would  represent  part  of  the 
campaign  against  privilege,  part  of  the  cam- 
paign to  make  the  great  class  of  property- 
holders  realize  that  property  has  its  duties  no 
less  than  its  rights."  Proceeding  from  his 
discussion  of  stock-watering  and  over-capital- 
ization, the  President  takes  up  what  he  calls 
"  the  grosser  forms  of  gambling  in  securities 
and  commodities,  such  as  making  large  sales 
of  what  men  do  not  possess  and  cornering  the 
market."  This  question  is  brought  up  rather 
for  consideration  than  for  any  specific  advice. 
Next,  the  President  takes  up  and  quotes  cer- 
tain statements  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations and  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  respect  to  recent  prosecutions  and  court 
decisions,  and  also  deals  with  the  subject  of 
rebating  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  system. 
The  sensational  part  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage begins  with  his  comment  upon  these 
topics.  Alluding  to  the  seemingly  concerted 
efforts  of  certain  great  corporations  to  make 
widespread  use  in  their  own  behalf  of  news- 
papers and  other  means  of  publicity,  the 
President  says: 
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Certain  wealthy  men  of  this  stamp,  whose 
conduct  should  be  abhorrent  to  every  man  of 
ordinarily  decent  conscience,  and  who  commit 
the  hideous  wrong  of  teaching  our  young  men 
that  phenomenal  business  success  must  ordi- 
narily be  based  on  dishonesty,  have  during  the 
last  few  months  made  it  apparent  that  they  have 
banded  tojfether  to  work  for  a  reaction.  Their 
endeavor  is  to  overthrow  and  discredit  all  who 
honestly  administer  the  law,  to  prevent  any  addi- 
tional legislation  which  check  and  restrain  them, 
and  to  secure  if  possible  a  freedom  from  all  re- 
straint which  will  permit  every  unscrupulous 
wrongdoer  to  do  what  he  wishes  unchecked, 
provided  he  has  enough  money.  The  only  way 
to  counteract  the  movement  in  which  these  men 
are  engaged  is  to  make  clear  to  the  public  just 
what  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  just  what 
they  are  seeking  to  accomplish  in  the  present. 

A  Drastic  '^^^  mcssagc  swccps  on  in  this 
indiet'  vein  through  several  thousand 
'"*'^'  words  of  the  most  drastic  arraign- 
ment of  corrupt  business  methods,  and  of 
those  who  have  endeavored  to  mislead  public 
opinion,  that  has  ever  been  presented  in  any 
state  paper.  It  is  not  a  careless,  or  reck- 
less, or  flippant  document,  although  that  has 
been  asserted  by  some  newspaper  critics.  It 
is  simply  a  scorching  and  terrible  philippic, 
like  parts  of  Burke's  arraignment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  utterance  is  so  extraordinary' 
that  one  must  have  a  care  in  discussing  it. 
In  financial  and  newspaper  circles  belonging 
to  or  influenced  by  Wall  Street  the  message 
was  condemned  in  the  most  unsparing  terms. 
Many  of  the  President's  supporters  and 
friends  believed  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the 
President  to  allow  his  enemies  to  assert  that 
he  was  showing  temper,  and  that  he  was  ir- 
ritated into  violence  of  expression  by  their 
malignant  attacks  upon  the  Administration. 
In  the  West  and  South,  as  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  the  message  was  generally  ap- 
plauded. 


It  M9ana 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
"a  'rmi'     attempt  to  regulate  the  great  cor- 
^  porations   has   been    involved   in 

fierce  controversy.  Not  only  has  the  Gov- 
ernment been  prosecuting  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  for  example,  on  thousands  of  in- 
dictments in  many  States,  but  it  is  seriously 
engaged  in  attempts  to  break  the  company 
to  pieces  by  an  action  directed  against  its 
central  organization  as  a  monopolistic  trust. 
One  of  these  numerous  suits  against  that 
company  has  resulted  in  a  fine  of  $29,000,- 
000.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  organi- 
zation of  such  vast  power  and  wealth,  with 
Its  ramifications  spread  throughout  the  entire 
country,  would  accept  in  a  spirit  of  meekness 


the  assaults  upon  it  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  public  in  general.  And  what  is  true  of 
that  company  may  be  asserted  of  other  large 
trusts  or  business  interests  more  or  less  inti- 
mately banded  together  through  the  focusing 
of  their  financial  control  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wall  Street. 

Bitterneaa    Those  who  live  in  distant  parts 
Against  the  of  the  Country  and  have  no  direct 

President.  e    r     i*  t  \ 

means  01  finding  out  for  them- 
selves would  be  astonished  if  they  could  but 
know  the  state  of  mind  that  has  now  for 
some  time  prevailed  in  the  financial  district 
of  New  York  City.  President  Roosevelt  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  normal  per- 
sonalities in  public  life.  He  is  temperate 
and  abstemious"  to  a  marked  degree.  With 
sound  physical  health  and  a  clear  conscience, 
he  never  worries,  he  always  sleeps  well,  and 
he  faces  his  day's  work  with  a  clear  eye,  an 
unexhausted  fund  of  vital it}%  and  a  ready 
zest.  Yet  Wall  Street  has  persuaded  itself 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  all  men,  is  an  inebri- 
ate, and  that  his  messages  and  public  utter- 
ances are  inspired  by  alcoholic  potations. 
Furthermore,  Wall  Street  has  circulated 
this  story  all  over  the  country.  The  small 
fry  in  the  financial  district  of  New  York, 
being  of  limited  mentality  and  easily  gulli- 
ble,— and  also  being  emotional  and  mercur- 
ial, as  belongs  to  the  speculative  tempera- 
ment,— have  been  readily  persuaded  into  be- 
lieving that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  drunkard,  an 
insane  man,  a  victim  of  nervous  prostration, 
and  a  malevolent  demagogue.  The  New 
York  mood  against  Roosevelt  is  like  nothing 
except  the  "Copperhead"  bitterness  against 
Lincoln  in  1863  and  1864.  There  arc  many 
excellent  men  in  New  York  business  circles 
who  would  like  to  be  fair,  and  who  are  much 
surprised  to  be  informed  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt does  not  drink,  is  not  nervous,  and  docs 
not  write  his  speeches  and  messages  in  a 
spirit  of  wrathful  ebullition. 

^^  The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is 
Open  a  great  controversy  pending,  and 
^^^^^'['  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  so  placed  that  he  has  almost  count- 
less avenues  of  information,  both  oflicial  and 
private,  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  For  a  great  many  years  past 
the  politics  of  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  been  more  or  less  completely  con- 
trolled by  railroads  and  other  large  corpora- 
tions, or  else  by  political  bosses  using  money 
contributed  from  corporate  sources.     In  the 
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great  fight  for  the  public  regulation  of  rail- 
roads and  industrial  corporations  the  Gov- 
-  :  has  been  very  active  through  the 

rncnt  of  Justice,  the  new  Department 
'  -  irrjercc,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CJonuniciion.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
thai:  the  great  corporations,  commanding  con- 
fft#l  ot  diousands  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
apitaJ,  and  ably  served  everywhere  in  the 
rt/yntn-  by  legal,  political,  and  business 
ageni^,  should  not  have  been  very  actively  at 
*fcf>rk  to  withstand  the  attempts  of  Congress, 
the  Administration,  and  the  courts  to  bring 
tJian  under  regulation  and  restraint.  But, 
av  cvery^  one  knows,  the  political  methods  of 
Hie  railroads  and  corporations  have-  always 
been  mysterious  and  secretive  rather  than 
open.  Mr,  Roosevelt's  method,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  that  of  the  open  attack  and 
the  fr;ink  appeal  to  public  opinion.  His 
rtitssuL^e  was  evidently  intended  to  arouse 
tfie  iincrcst  and  curiosity  of  the  country,  and 
in  subject  to  suspicious  scrutiny,  in  all  local- 
ities, the  political  methods  employed  by  cor- 
porate interests.  The  newspapers  in  this 
c:ountr>^  that  are  directly  .or  indirectly  con- 
rniiled  by  the  great  corporations  are  of  con- 
KiikTahle  number,  and  their  attitude  toward 
the  Administration  is  one  of  the  things  the 
Presidtnt  evidently  wishes  the  public  to  un- 
Jerstand. 


much.  Even  that  is  a  question  of  opintoa. 
Preaching  is  not  for  the  man  who  does  not 
need  it,  and  he  may  not  always  be  the  best 
judge.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper,  familiar  as  he  is  with  what  is 
going  on,  the  President's  "  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept,"  with  frequent  quota- 
tions from  his  own  past  utterances,  would 
seem  a  useless  multiplication  of  words.  But 
the  President  himself  understands  all  this, 
and  Jiis  preachments  and  pronunciamentoes 
are  not  for  the  sophisticated,  but  for  the 
arousement  of  the  country  at  large.  And 
their  success  is  to  be  judged  by  their  eflFects. 
Meanwhile  the  corporations  would  serve 
their  stockholders  much  better  if  they  were 
not  persuaded  by  their  lawyers  and  political 
agents  to  go  out  of  their  sphere  in  an  attempt 
to  control  public  opinion,  legislative  action, 
and  administrative  policy.  For  all  their 
shrewdness  and  cunning,  they  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  politics  and  never  will  be.  One 
blast  from  the  President's  trumpet  counts 
for  more  in  politics  than  all  their  subtle 
schemes.  Yet  the  big  corporations  are  made 
up,  after  all,  of  American  business  men,  of 
the  same  average  motives  and  methods  as  the 
less  wealthy  men  about  them.  Systems  can 
be  improved,  while  attacks  upon  individuals 
are  of  small  avail. 


Tru^f^g  t0  ^^  '""St  not  be  supposed  that  the 
^"o'Lf&n^^^  present  hysteria  of  opposition  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  and  about  New 
Y<jrk  City  is  wholly  due  to  the  reading  of 
iert;iin  newspapers,  or  to  the  disseminated 
bitterness  of  certain  directors  of  great  cor- 
punitmns.  At  various  public  dinners  of  note 
rrcrnrly  held  in  New  York  the  sentiment 
against  the  Administration '  has  been  ex- 
prf i^scil  in  rude  and  insulting  wa>'s.  But  this 
ha^  TiiJt  always  been  representative  of  even  a 
strictly  local  feeling;  for  occasions  of  this 
surr  ian  readily  be  manipulated,  and  it  is 
ea^y  t-»  pack  banquet  halls  with  an  aggressive 
t  l:Ri]Hf,  where  thousands  of  dollars  are  avail- 
able til  buy  dinner  seats.  The  great  corpora- 
rumi  tii  this  country  are  for  the  most  part 
rDiratrfd  in  carrying  on  legitimate  business 
in  very  valuable  ways;  but  they  are  so  big 
a  ltd  si>  powerful  that  they  must  needs  come 
under  reasonable  restraint  and  regulation. 
And  since  they  do  business  all  over  the  coun- 
in\  ^nmc  sort  of  federal  regulation  seems 
t<i  bt*  t!ie  only  kind  tJiat  will  ever  work.  Mr. 
RiHKcveJt  is  not  merely  a  man  of  words,  al- 
tlumclt  it  is  possible  that  he  preaches  over- 


WALL    STREET    HKVRS    RIMORS    AND    FALLS     INTO    HER 
CrsfOMART    HYSTERICS. 

From  the  Pre^i   (New  York). 
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Corpotatton  ^?"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  Corporations 
Faityre  In  tried  to  Control  the  Presidential 
choice  of  each  of  the  great  con- 
ventions. Their  failure  in  the  one  instance, 
and  the  sad  results  of  their  success  in  the 
other,  must  surelj^  have  shaken  somewhat 
their  confidence  in  their  own  political  sa- 
gacity. Just  now  they  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely whom  or  what  they  want,  but  they 
are  endeavoring  by  all  sorts  of  efforts, — 
some  of  them  amusing  and  some  of  them 
desperate, — to  mix  the  situation  up,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  promote  the  selection 
of  a  Republican  candidate  who*  would  be 
opposed  to  the  general  line  of  policy  sup- 
ported by  the  present  Administration.  But 
even  if  they  could  turn  the  balance  in  the 
Chicago  convention  they  would  be  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  they  could  nevei 
elect  an  anti-Roosevelt  Republican,  as  against 
Mr.  Bryan,  for  example.  And  if  it  should 
come  to  a  mere  choice  among  individuals 
supposed  to  be  supporters  of  the  Roosevelt 
policies,  the  game  would  be  hardly  worth 
serious  effort.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  was 
not  conventional,  for  it  was  a  fulmination 
and  an  appeal  to  the  country  rather  than  a 
real  message  of  advice  to  Congress  about 
matters  of  necessary  lawmaking.  But  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  doing  important  things  in  his 
strict  capacity  as  Chief  Executive;  and  as  a 
practical  administrator  no  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Presidency  has  ever  shown  such  a 
wide  range  of  effectiveness.  When  it  comes 
to  his  utterances,  he  is  a  law  unto  himself; 
and  naturally  he  does  not  present  a  message 
like  that  of  January  31  without  expecting  it 
to  be  sharply  criticised  even  by  many  of  his 
friends. 

iM  Federal     ^^'  Roosevclt  IS  Still  Consistently 
Patronage    favofing  thc  nomination  of  Sec- 

Usedfor  Taft  ?  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^  SUCCCSSOr.      He 

has  been  accused  not  only  of  influencing  the 
federal  organization  throughout  the  country 
to  use  activity  in  Mr-  Taft*s  cause,  but  also 
of  making  appointments  to  public  office  with 
reference  to  the  same  object.  In  answer  to 
these  charges  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr. 
William  Dudley  Foulke,  of  Indiana,  last 
month,  reviewing  the  whole  subject  and 
denying  in  general  and  in  detail  the  state- 
ments that  had  been  made.  As  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  probably  true  that  there  are 
certain  newspaper  writers  who  have  been 
giving  more  time  and  thought  to  the  daily 
charge  that  the  President  is  using  the  power 
of  his  office  to  name  his  successor,  than  the 


President  himself  has  given  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  only  naturally 
scrupulous  about  these  things,  but  his  aver- 
age appointments  for  years  past  have  been 
such  as  to  lift  the  federal  services  to  a  higher 
plane,  so  that  they  are  far  less  partisan  ahd 
political  than  at  former  times.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  long  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  he 
regarded  Mr.  Taft  as  upon  the  whole  the 
most  available  candidate.     Apart  from  that 


GENERAL    STEWART    L.    WOODFORD. 
(Head  of  the  Hughes  National  League.)     ^; 

'! 

he  has  shown  no  unfriendliness,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  toward  the  candidacy  of  any  other 
leading  Republican. 

The        J"^^  ^  ^°"  ^  ^^  became  evident 

Hughes      that  New  York  was  disposed  to 

Movement,     pj^gg^^^  ^  candidate  of  its  own, 

Mr.  Taft  instructed  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters in  that  State  to  cease  from  all  efforts 
to  secure  district  delegates.  On  the  day 
when  the  President's  message  was  made  pub- 
lic there  also  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
Governor  Hughes'  speech  before  the  Repub- 
lican Club  of  New  York,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  he  discussed  national  issues  broad- 
ly, and  in  effect  allowed  himself  to  appear 
before  the  country  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date. The  Hughes  League  of  the  United 
States  is  now  organized,  with  Gen.  Stewart 
L.  Woodford   actively  and  sincerely  at  its 
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GOVERNOR   HUGHES,  OF   NEW   YORK. 

head.  Ten  years  ago  General  Woodford 
was  in  a  critical  position  as  our  Minister  at 
Madrid.  Just  fifty  years  ago  he  began  law 
practice  in  New  York.  He  is  still  vigorous, 
active,  and  influential.  The  Hughes  move- 
ment is  thus  supported  by  a  host  of  men  of 
conscience,  intelligence,  and  character.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  has  put  himself  quite  in  line 
with  the  Roosevelt  policies,  as  indeed  he  did 
in  his  campaign  speeches  when  running  for 
Governor.  He  has  spoken  sensibly  and  ably 
upon  national  affairs,  and  has  said  as  much 
as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  from  him  at 
the  present  time.  As  we  have  often  re- 
marked, Mr.  Hughes  is  a  very  able  man,  of 


high  character,  and  fit  for  such  burdens  of 
responsibility  as  may  be  placed  upon  him. 
If  he  should  not  be  nominated  for  first  place 
at  Chicago,  he  might  be  very  much  wanted 
for  second  place;  and  in  view  of  the  prece- 
dents set  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Fair- 
banks, he  could  not  properly  decline.  But 
as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  people  of  New 
York  need  him  for  several  years  yet  to  come 
in  the  office  of  Governor,  where  there  is 
work  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  done, 
that  he  of  all  men  is  the  best  fitted  to  ac- 
complish. The  lawmaking  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Empire  State  have  a  powerful 
bearing  upon  the  course  of  affairs  through- 
out the  Union,  and  the  governorship  of  New 
York  is  a  very  high  office.  Mr.  Hughes  will 
have  the  full  support  of  the  great  New  York 
delegation  at  Chicago,  and  doubtless  many 
delegates  from  New  England  and  elsewhere 
will  favor  his  nomination. 

j^^  The  personnel  of  the  New  York 
New  York  delegation  will  be  scrutinized 
Delegation,  ^j^j^  much  interest,  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  great  fight  is  going  on  beneath  the 
surface  for  the  control  of  the  State  Republi- 
can machine.  It  is  charged  that  leaders  like 
Mr.  Odell,  once  in  full  control,  and  lately 
superseded,  have  been  using  the  name  of 
Hughes  as  a  rallying  cry  for  the  sake  of  re- 
covering their  own  control.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther suggested  that  if  the  district  delegates 
are  personally  selected  by  these  leaders,  their 
support  of  Hughes  at  the  Chicago  convention 
might  not  be  wholly  sincere,  and  that  a  nomi- 
nal Hughes  delegation  might  in  fact  be  used 
for  purposes  of  ultimate  combination  against 
Taft  or  some  other  representative  of  the 
progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 
Mr.  Hughes  himself,  of  course,  belongs  to 
the  progressive  wing. 


Senator 
Knox  in 
Evidence. 


Recent  speeches  made  by  Senator 
Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  bring  to 
public  attention  again  the  re- 
markable intellectual  grasp  and  lucid  gift  of 
exposition  that  belong  to  the  gentleman  who 
will  have  the  unanimous  support  of  his  great 
State  at  the  Chicago  convention.  On  Lin- 
coln's birthday  Mr.  Knox  made  a  speech  in 
Michigan  on  "  The  People,  the  Railroads, 
and  the  National  Authority."  This  speech 
embodies  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  and 
ablest  summing  up  that  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  achievements  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration in  completing  the  work  of  extending 
the  "  national  authority  over  interstate  inter- 
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Copyrifht  by  Underwood  A  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

HON.    PHILANDER    KNOX,     SENATOR   FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 


course  and  its  instrumentalities."  Mr.  Knox, 
like  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft,  is  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  whom  the  exigencies  of  the 
past  decade  have  transformed  into  statesmen 
of  commanding  ability  and  undoubted  patri- 
otism. Another  speech  at  Pittsburg  on  "  The 
Future  of  Commerce  "  deals  especially  with 
the  question  of  waterway  improvement  as  re- 
lated to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  interior  of 
the  country.  It  also  is  a  notable  speech  both 
in  substance  and  in  distinction  of  manner. 


other 

Political 

Notes, 


Vice-President  Fairbanks  has  re- 
ceived unanimous  support  from 
the  Republicans  of  Indiana,  re- 
cently assembled,  and  his  friends  are  hoping 
that  with  their  present  nucleus  they  may  se- 
cure his  nomination  as  a  compromise  candi- 
date. It ,  is  reported,  furthermore,  that 
Speaker  Cannon  finds  growing  favor  in  vari- 
ous directions  and  may  show  considerable 
streng-th  in  the  convention,  with  his  own 
State  of  Illinois  behind  him.     The  chief  pr" 
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the  Omaha  Bee,  and  National  Republican 
Committeeman  for  his  State,  contains  much 
useful  information  on  the  great  conventions 
and  their  structure  and  methods.  In  the 
scramble  for  Republican  delegates  the  South 
is  generally  a  much-traveled  hunting  ground. 
Mr.  Frank  Hitchcock,  who  was  Mr.  CorteU 
you's  assistant  in  the  management  of  the  last 
campaign,  resigned  his  post  as  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  last  month  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  preliminary  conduct  of  the  Taft 
movement.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  supposed  to 
be  especially  conversant  with  conditions  in 
the  South,  while  Mr.  Vorys  will  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Taft  forces  in  Ohio  and  the 
West.  Naturally  the  Brownsville  affair  is 
expected  to  militate  somewhat  against  Mr. 
Taft  with  the  colored  people,  and  in  favor  of 
the  anti-Administration  forces.     Republican 


HON.   JOSEPH  B.   FORAKER,  OF  OHIO. 

liminary  fight  thus  far  has  been  in  Ohio, 
where  the  primary  elections  have  been  held, 
with  the  result  of  a  victory  all  along  the  line 
for  Taft.  It  is  reported  that  the  Foraker 
men  will  hold  a  mass  meeting  and  choose  a 
contesting  delegation  to  Chicago.  But  this 
would  be  so  manifestly  irregular  and  insin- 
cere that  the  very  mention  of  it  seems  to 
carry  its  own  refutation.  At  present  Secre- 
tary Taft  seems  to  have  the  lead,  but  it  does 
not  as  yet  follow  that  his  nomination  is 
probable.  There  arc  no  foregone  conclu- 
sions discernible  on  the  Republican  side,  and 
the  one  thing  that  seems  quite  well  estab- 
lished is  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  at 
Denver.  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota; 
Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware;  the  Hon.  Judson 
Harmon,  of  Ohio,  and  one  or  two  other 
able  Democrats  continue  to  be  named  from 
time  to  time,  but  their  boomlets  make  no 
headway  as  against  the  compact  strength  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Phases  of  Quadrennial  politics  as  a  great 
the  Great  national  game  is  now  fairly  un- 
*""*'  der  way,  with  diverting  incidents 
in  almost  every  State  and  County.  Thus 
far  it  bids  fair  to  be  an  earnest  but  fairly 
^ood -tempered  contest.  An  article  prepared 
for  us  by  Mr.  Victor  Rosewater,  editor  of 


photograph  by  Underwoods  I'ndcrwood.  N.  Y. 

HON.  WILLIAM   J.  BRYAN. 
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SPEAKER  CANNON   AND  SENATOR  ALDRICH,  WHO  LEAD  THE  TWO  HOUSES 
OF  CONGRESS. 


cortvenrions  will  never  be  fairly  representa- 
tive until  they  are  based  upon  effective  party 
strength.  The  necessity  of  placating  groups 
of  negro  politicians  and  federal  office-holders 
in  the  Southern  States  does  not  lead  to  the 
best   ethical   results. 


IMM 


Our  readers  will  find  elsewhere 
in  this  number  various  articles 
Q^*^^*'  and  data  referring  to  the  current 
business  and  financial  conditions.  Mr.  Wat- 
son's article  on  the  commercial  outlook  is 
based  upon  the  most  complete  information. 
General  Nettleton  presents  the  arguments  for 
the  governmental  insurance  of  bank  deposits 
with  great  cogency.  He  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Secretary  Win- 
dom.  Dr.  Kinley  makes  note  of  the  conserva- 
tive objections  to  such  a  change.  An  article 
on  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  recounts  the 
career  and  deserved  success  of  one  of  our 
ablest  and  most  scholarly  financiers.  Mr. 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  of  Charities  and  the  Com- 
mons, writes  with  the  best  available  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  extent  to  which  men 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  busi- 
ness recession.  Brief  articles  upon  invest- 
ment and  finance  will  be  found  at  the  end 


of  our  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 
In  Congress  the  Aldrich  bill  for  providing 
emergency  currency  is  making  progress,  and 
Senator  Aldrich  has  expounded  it  in  a  very 
strong  and  able  speech.  Speaker  Cannon  is 
regarded  as  supporting  this  measure,  which 
also  has  the  President's  approval ;  and  when 
Senator  Aldrich,  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  agree  about  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tion something  is  likely  to  be  done.  Senator 
Beveridge,  on  February  5,  made  his  strong 
and  able  speech  favoring  an  expert  tariff  com- 
mission to  prepare  data  and  material  for  the 
work  of  Congress  next  year.  In  a  sober 
fashion  the  people  of  the  country  are  bend- 
ing themselves  to  bring  abbut  better  business 
conditions.  As  Mr.  Watson  shows,  progress 
will  be  sure  even  if  somewhat  slow.  The  one 
thing  most  to  be  desired  is  to  get  the  wheels 
moving  again  so  that  deserving  men  may  not 
be  lacking  employment.  The  greatest  single 
source  of  our  wealth  is  the  cotton  crop,  and  it 
will  probably  be  larger  this  year  than  ever; 
while  the  very  slackness  of  manufacturing 
and  railroad  improvement  will  provide  farm 
labor  and  stimulate  agriculture.  With  the  har- 
vesting of  another  crop  the  country  will  have 
attained  once  more  a  moderate  prosperity. 
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The  Progreaa  ^^^  reports  from  our  battleship 
of  Our  fleet  and  from  those  who  have 
watched  its  steady  progress  from 
the  Brazih'an  capital  around  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
agree  that  the  voyage  has  been  in  every  way 
highly  creditable  to  the  American  ships  and 
sailormen.  In  the  words  of  the  Brazilian 
Review,  published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  "  the 
"American  fleet  is  a  truly  magnificent  ma- 
chine and  it  has  been  magnificently  engi- 
neered." Leaving  Rio  on  January  22,  the 
battleships  paid  their  respects  to  the  honor- 
ary guard  of  Argentine  vessels  which  left 
Buenos  Aires  to  w^elcome  the  fleet,  the 
American  ships  not  finding  it  possible,  be- 
cause of  shallow  water,  to  stop  at  the  Ar- 
gentine capital.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  day  of  Janualy  the  ships  anchored  in 
Possession  Bay,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Magellan  Straits.  On  the 
following  day  Punta  Arenas,  the  southern- 
most city  in  the  world-,  was  reached,  and  the  brazii/s  welcome  to  admibal  kvans  andthbfusbt. 
vessels  were  officially  welcomed  into  Chilean  president  Pbnna  :  "  i  assure  you.  Admiral 
waters  by  several  warships  containing  high  Evans,  your  fleet  has  found  an  anchorage  in  the 
officials  of  the  Chilean  Government.  After  >•-«  "'  ZmTiHZ^  (Bio  de  Janeiro), 
a  few  days'  stay  in  Punta  Arenas,  during 

which  there  were  a  great  many  festivities    7,  under  escort  of  a  Chilean  cruiser,  pass- 
and  ceremonies,  the  ships  left,  on  February    ing  through  the  longer  and  more  difScult 


THE  GREAT  DOCKS  OF  CALLAO,  PERU. 

(In  which  the  United  States  fleet  spent  ten  days  last  month    exchanging  courtesies  with  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  Peru  and  Ecuador.) 
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stretch  of  the  Straits  and  reaching  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  on  the  morning  of  the  8th. 
Sailing  northward  along  the  west  coast  of 
Chile,  the  fleet  passed  in  review  the  fine  har- 
bor of  Valparaiso  on  February  14,  convoyed 
by  three  Chilean  warships.  At  Callao, 
Peru,  where  the  ships  were  due  to  stop  on 
the  19th,  a  great  reception,  in  which  not  only 
Peruvian  but  Ecuadorian  officials  partici- 
pated, awaited  the  warships.  The  fine  dock 
at  the  Peruvian  port  afforded  an  excellent 
anchorage  and  resting  place  for  the  Ameri- 
can vessels.  They  will  probably  be  leaving 
this  port  as  this  issue  of  the  Review  reaches 
its  readers. 


Canada  and 

Japanese 
Immigration. 


When  the  Canadian  Parliament 
reassembled  after  the  winter  in- 
termission it  found  among  the 
questions  pressing  for  consideration  three  of 
particularly  urgent  character:  the  necessity 
of  the  western  farmers  for  funds  to  make  up 
for  the  failure  of  their  crops,  the  negotiations 
with  Japan  over  immigration  to  the  Domin- 
ion, and  a  number  of  differences,  chiefly  com- 
mercial, with  the  United  States.  The  west- 
em  agricultural  problem  was  met  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Dominion  Government  to  lend 
to  the  farmers  of  the  new  provinces  of  Al- 


-*,>. 


LOVE — AT    LONG    RANGE. 

Japak  :  *'  Lady,  I  recognise  that  my  advances  are 
dUtastefal  to  you  ;  but  I  trust  I  may  still  regard 
myself  as  a  friend  of  the  family?" 

Canada  :  *•  If  you'll  promise  to  let  me  see  as 
little  as  possible  of  you,  I  don't  mind  being  a  sister 
to  you,  for  mother's  sake." 

From   Punch    (London). 


^lll 

I^^^^^H                                                                    ^^^^^^^1 

HON.  RODOLPHE  LEMIEUX. 

(Canadian  Postmaster-General  and  Minister  of 
Labor,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  successful 
diplomatic  mission  to  Japan.) 


bcrta  and  Saskatchewan  funds  to  purchase 
seed  com,  amounting  in  all  to  some  $4,000,- 
000.  Upon  his  return  from  his  mission  to 
Tokio  the  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  who  is 
Postmaster-General  and  Minister  of  Labor, 
presented  to  Parliament  a  letter  from  Baron 
Hayashi,  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, in  which,  after  expressing  the  most 
friendly  feelings  toward  the  Dominion, 
Baron  Hayashi  declared  that  hereafter  all 
emigration  of  contract  laborers,  artisans  in- 
cluded, would  be  prohibited  by  the  imperial 
government  "  unless  they  come  from  Japan 
at  the  request  of  the  Dominion  Government." 
This  declaration  has  convinced  the  minis- 
try at  Ottawa  of  the  sincerity  of  Japan's  in- 
tentions. The  Dominion  Japanese  policy 
was  then  considered  in  open  Parliament 
(January  29)  and  upheld  by  a  vote  of  almost 
two  to  one. 


^^  Bryce'a   Ambassador  Bryce's  visit  to  Ot- 
ijartfo      tawa;  late  last  month,  to  take  up 
with    the    Canadian    administra- 
tion  the   details   of  the   negotiations  affect- 
ing  Canada   and    the    United    States,    will, 
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it  is  hoped  in  both  countries,  result  in  em- 
bodying in  a  treaty  all  the  points  of  differ- 
ence and  dispose  of  them  entirely.  Mr. 
Bryce's  work  will  be  made  easier  by  the  visit 
of  Secretary  Root  to  Ottawa  some  months 
ago.  Of  course  the  question  of  Newfound- 
land fisheries  is  among  the  most  important, 
but  it  is  being  reported  that  the  various  ques- 
tions which  are  to  be  made  the  basis  for  the 
treaty  may  be  summariased  as  follows: 

( I )  Transit  free  of  duty  of  merchandise  across 
portions  of  American  and  Canadian  territory; 
(2)  transit  of  merchandise  without  payment  of 
duty  until  arrival  at  points  in  the  interior;  (3) 
the  application  of  the  alien  labor  laws  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  (4)  recip- 
rocal mine-owning  rights;  («;)  conveyance  of 
American  prisoners  through  Canadian  territory 
and  vice  versa;  (6)  reciprocal  salvage  and 
wrecking  rights;  (7)  the  disposition  of  certain 
pecuniary  claims;  (8)  the  exemption  of  Cana- 
dians coming  temporarily  to  the  United  States 
from  payment  of  head  tax;  (9)  distribution  of 
power  from  Niagara  Falls. 

Brftatn'9  ^"  King  Edward's  speech  open- 
Economic  ing  the  winter  session  of  the 
Problems.  British  Parliament,  on  January 
29,  the  following  measures,  as  well  as  many 
others,  are  promised  consideration  and  prob- 
able enactment :  a  licensing  law,  primary  and 
secondary  education  reform,  old-age  pensions, 
Irish  university  education,  improvement  of 
the  port  of  London,  valuation  of  English 
land,  housing  reform,  town  planning,  the 
provisions  for  Scottish  small  holdings,  and 
the  fixing  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  labor  in 
mines.  The  speech  was  perhaps  most  re- 
markable for  what  it  did  not  say  about  some 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  empire,  in- 
cluding the  discontent  in  India  and  the  racial 
"problems  of  Canada  and  the  Transvaal. 
More  than  one  Parliament,  and  at  least  one 
preceding  session  of  the  present  Parliament, 
have  been  wrecked  on  the  licensing  and  edu- 
cation questions.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  attempts  will  be  made  in  these  direc- 
tions during  the  present  term.  Something 
surely  will  be  done  toward  solving  the  hous- 
ing problem  and  the  settlement  of  the  small- 
holdings question  in  both  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. Mr.  John  Burns,  as  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  full  concur- 
rence with  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  is  en- 
deavoring to  push  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  proposals  of  the  National  Housing  Re- 
form Council.  These  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  central  authority  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Holdings  act  of  1907.  They  will  aim 
to  improve  and  supervise  the  sanitary  condi- 


tions and  sites  of  buildings  throughout  Eng« 
land  and  Scotland,  and  will  ask  for  power 
and  money  to  build  workingmen*s  cottages 
on  municipal  land. 

/«  £ngii$/i  ^^^  popular  verdict  of  the  nation 
Agriculture  appears  to  be  constantly  going 
0  eooe  against  the  Liberals,  each  by-elec- 
tion showing  a  government  defeat.  This  has 
not,  however,  deterred  Premier  Campbell- 
Bannerman  from  again  challenging  the 
House  of  Lords.  Two  of  the  Scottidi  land 
bills  passed  by  the  lower  house  last  session 
and  rejected  by  the  peers  are  to  be  revived, 
the  Premier  announces,  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  sent  unaltered  to  the  Lords  for 
their  reconsideration.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  England  that  a  bill  has  been 
resubmitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  within 
the  life  of  a  single  Parliament.  The  Social- 
ist and  Labor  strength  has  been  increased  dur- 
ing the  present  session.  The  question  of 
whether  agriculture  will  be  revived  in  Eng- 
land is  also  a  pressing  and  significant  one, 
particularly  as  the  time  approaches, — ^Jan- 
uary I ,  next, — when  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings act  of  1906  will  go  into  effect.  Agri- 
culture has  declined  greatly  in  England  dur- 
ing the  past  century,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
government  is  conscious  of  this  decline,  since 
a  large  proportion  of  the  measures  now  be- 
fore Parliament  and  under  discussion  by  the 
political  leaders  deal  with  the  reallotment 
and  redistribution  of  public  and  private 
lands.  A  number  of  government  measures 
are  advocated  with  this  in  view,  including 
an  agricultural  parcels  post. 

^  In  less  than  a  decade  since  the 

Dutch       close  of  the  Boer  War  we  find 

South  Africa.  ^^^  p^^^^,^  Afrikander  element  in 

complete  triumph  in  Britain's  South  African 
dominions, — triumph,  it  should  be  noted, 
through  the  legal  and  orderly  channels  of 
constitutional  government.  Late  in  January 
the  general  election  was  held  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  the  result  showed  a  strong  victory  for 
the  opposition, — that  is,  for  the  Afrikander 
Bond.  Dr.  Jameson,  the  famous  Transvaal 
raider,  who  has  been  Premier  since  1904,  at 
once  resigned.  His  successor,  Mr.  J.  X. 
Merriman,  leader  of  the  Bond,  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  federation  or  union  of  the 
five  colonies,  insisting,  however,  that  each 
colony  shall  have  the  right  to  make  its  own 
tariff.  The  sweeping  victories  of  Het  Volk 
and  Orangia  Unie  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  taken  with  this  vie- 
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MULAI  HAFID. 

(The  brother  of  the  reigniing  ruler  of  Morocco, 
who  has  been  proclaimed  Sultan.  From  a  portrait 
redrawn  from  a  photograph  by  Seilor  M.  Alcazon, 
the  artist  of  the  Ilu$tracion  EspaHola  y  Americano, 
Madrid.) 

tory  at  the  Cape,  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
strong  spirit  of  South  African  nationalism. 
Xhis  national  consciousness  will  serve  to  uni- 
fy and  consolidate  the  interests  and  life  of  all 
the  British  dominions  in  South  Africa,  and 
eventually,  it  is  believed,  result  in  a  new  na- 
tion. Just  now  the  burning  question  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  State  is 
what  to  do  with  the  Asiatic  labor  which  is 
arriving  in  such  va^t  numbers,  particularly 
when  it  comes  from  India  and  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Tu   I  *     I     France's  problem  in  Morocco  is 

Jme  Intermin-  %  •        \         i  i 

able  hrxMem  not  made  easier  by  the  advance 

of  Horocco.     ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^     ^^j^j     jj^flj 

The  new  Sultan,  who  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Ulemas  on  January  ii  at  Marakesch,  ap- 
pears to  be  surely  winning  the  support  of  the 
people.  Mulai  Hafid  is  now  practically  in 
possession  of  the  whole  interior  of  Morocco, 
and  of  the  coast  town  of  Saffi,  while  Abd-el- 
Aziz  holds  the  other  coast  towns  alone. 
France,  however,  is  practically  bound  by  the 
treaty  of  Algeciras  to  support  Abd-el-Aziz, 
still  the  official  head  of  the  distracted  Moor- 
ish Empire.  The  future  is  uncertain  indeed. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  bandit  chief  Raisuli 
has  actually  released   Sir  Harry  MacLean, 


the  British  commander  of  Abd-el-Aziz*s 
bodyguard.  During  his  seven  months*  cap- 
tivity, which  Raisuli  consents  to  terminate  for 
a  consideration  of  $ioo,<xx),  payment  guar- 
anteed by  the  British  Government,  the  fate 
of  the  Kaid  MacLean  was  the  subject  of 
concern  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Ex'Miniater  ^  "^^  interest  was  added  to  the 
Dehaaae  ATo/rMMoroccan  question  from  a  Euro- 
peee  .  p^^j^  Standpoint  by  the  speech  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Jan- 
uary 24  by  M.  Delcasse,  the  first  public 
utterance  of  this  statesman  since  his  retire- 
ment in  1905  from  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs.  M.  Delcasse  defended  his  Moroc- 
can policy,  characterized  the  attitude  of  Ger- 
many throughout  the  entire  Moroccan  dis- 
pute as  a  "  bluff "  to  break  the  circle  of 
France's  international  friendships,  and  closed 
with  these  words: 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  while  France  was 
prostrated  and  isolated,  Germany,  her  conqueror, 
was  building  up  the  Triple  Alliance.  At  last 
our  present  chain  of  alliances  and  understand- 
ings, forged  after  infinite  pains,  guarantees  our 
security  for  the  future.  The  whole  world  recog- 
nizes that  the  Anglo-French  agreement  pre- 
vented a  universal  outbreak  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  Our  greatest  peril  now  lies,  not 
abroad,  but  in  internal  dissensions  at  home.  If 
we  stand  true  to  our  alliances  France  will  re- 
main the  mistress  of  her  destinies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  on 
February  11  an  arbitration  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  France  was  signed  at 
Washington  by  Secretary  of  State  Root  and 
Embassador  Jusserand,  and  submitted  for 
ratification  to  the  Senate  on  February  17. 
It  provides  for  the  arbitration  of  all  ques- 
tions that  may  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  The  signing  of  this  docu- 
ment by  our  State  Department,  following  so 
closely  upon  the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
tariff  agreement  with  France  (signed  Jan- 
uary 27),  is  gratifying  evidence  of  our  cor- 
dial friendly  relations  with  the  great  repub- 
lic across  the  Atlantic. 


TAe 
Usbon 
Tragedy. 


One  of  the  most  terrible  and  in- 
excusable crimes  in  the  history  of 
political  assassination  was  com- 
mitted on  the  morning  of  February  i  on  the 
streets  of  the  Portuguese  capital.  While  driv- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Lisbon  King  Car- 
los I.  and  his  son.  Prince  Luiz  Filippe,  were 
shot  by  a  number  of  men  (variously  stated  at 
from  three  to  ten) ,  and  the  second  son.  Prince 
Manuel,  seriously  wounded.    Queen  Amalia 
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narrowly  escaped  with  her  life.  The  assas- 
sins, most  of  whom  were  apprehended  at 
once,  are  alleged  to  be  anarchists,  although 
the  anarchist  leaders  repudiate  them,  as  do 
also  the  Radical  Republicans,  who  for  months 
have  been  suspected  of  plotting  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy.  Lisbon  was  at  once 
put  under  martial  law  and  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier guarded.  Senhor  Franco,  the  former 
Premier-Dictator,  against  whose  life  it  is  be- 
lieved the  assailants  were  also  plotting,  im- 
mediately fled  to  Spain  and  thence  to  Paris. 
The  full  details  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  Portugal  have  been  slow  in  reaching 
the  rest  of  the  world,  owing  to  the  rigorous 
censorship,  and  also  to  our  unfamiliarity  with 
social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  in 
the  little  Iberian  kingdom.  We  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  Miss  Moore's  article 
on  another  page  this  month,  which  gives  an 
excellent  general  idea  of  Portugal  and  Por- 
tuguese conditions  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
i^en  the  little  kingdom  was  at  the  zenith  of 
Its  power  and  glory. 

Poinieai  ^  ^^  h^tn  pointed  out  more 
Conditiona  in  than  once  recently  in  these  pages, 
•  **'^^"*  political  conditions  in  Portugal 
have  been  deplorable  for  years.  One  of  the 
Radical  leaders,  writing  in  the  new  maga- 
zine, the  International  (edited  in  London  by 
Dr.  Rodolphe  Broda),  declares  that  dur- 
ing the  past  half-century  the  Portuguese 
monarchy  has  constantly  and  flagrantly  vio- 


REAR-ADMIRAL   FERREIRA    DO  AMARAL. 
(The  new  Portuguese  Premier.) 

lated  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Portu- 
guese people.  Parliamentary  government  has 
been  a  farce,  and  "  the  Premier,  the  King, 
and  the  entire  royal  house  have  been  guilty 
of  the  greatest  extravagance  and  corruption 
as  well  as  attempted  despotism."  For  more 
than  a  year  the  constitutional  guaranties  have 
been  suspended.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Premier  Franco's  vigorous,  honest  methods 
were  beginning  to  tell  in  the  direction  of 
cleaner,    more   modern    government.      This 
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A    VIEW   OF   THE    PRAQA    DO   COMMERCIO    IN    LISBON. 

(The  Palace  In  th»»  Portugiiesp  capital  In  front  of  which, — ^where  thf  trolley  cars  show  In  the  illustration^ 
King  Carlos  and  his  elder  son  were  nssassinated  on  February  1.) 
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masterful  man  determined  to  clean  out  the 
government  regardless  of  the  constitution. 
Under  his  nde,  great  economies  were  ef- 
fected, dishonest  officials  were  turned  out, 
and  the  morale  of  the  public  service  was 
greatly  improved.  His  regime,  however, 
was  probably  too  arbitrary,  and  the  sus- 
suspension  of  the  constitution  was  opposed  by 
all  parties.  There  is  a  strong  Radical  Re- 
publican party  in  Portugal  which  has  never 
hesitated  to  plot  revolution.  Another  politi- 
cal group,  known  as  the  Miguel ists,  has  been 
supporting  the  claims  of  Dom  Miguel,  pre- 
tender to  the  throne.  Personally,  King  Car- 
los was  extremely  popular,  an  easy-going, 
pleasure-loving  monarch  of  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. The  murdered  Crown  Prince  was  also 
popular  and  a  young  man  of  fine  qualities. 

Tk9  iVMv  ^^^  surviving  son,  who  was  at 
Bon  iffiff  once  proclaimed  King  as  Manuel 
Manufi   ,     jj^  .g  ^  ^^^  manly  youth,  in  his 

nineteenth  year,  and  has  already  commended 
himself  not  only  to  the  sentiment  bu^  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  Portuguese  people  by  his 
modest,  manly  words  upon  his  accession.  In 
a  proclamation  issued  immediately  after  the 
assassination  the  new  King  declared  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  retain  Premier  Franco 
and  the  existing  ministry.  He  at  once  also 
commended  himself  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
cabinet  by  addressing  them  in  these  words: 
"  I  know  nothing  of  science  or  kingcraft.  I 
place  myself  in  your  hands,  needing  and 
counting  on  your  wisdom  and  patriotism.*' 
The  strong  popjular  opposition  to  Premier 
Franco  and  the  charge  openly  made  by  the 
bereaved  Queen  that  he  was  really  respon- 
sible for  the  royal  tragedy  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  dictator  and  his  entire  cab- 
inet. A  new  ministry  was  at  once  chosen, 
headed  by  Rear- Admiral  Ferreira  do  Amaral, 
a  high-minded  man  of  liberal  but  monarchical 
sentiments.  The  new  administration  repealed 
the  more  obnoxious-  of  Franco's  measures, 
restoring  all  the  constitutional  guaranties  and 
releasing  many  political  prisoners,  and  the 
new  Premier  announced  that  elections  for  the 
Cortes  will  be  held  early  in  May.  Mean- 
while Europe  is  watching  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Lisbqp.  The  proclama- 
tion of  a  Portuguese  republic  may  be  an 
event  of  the  not  far-distant  future. 
9€rmany'a  Pcrsistent  newspaper  reports  as- 
^•«2/"'  serting  that  the  Berlin  foreign 
int^fmM.    ^flj^^    j^^j    declared    Germany's 

intention  of  detaching  herself  from  the 
European  concert  in  the  Balkans  and  sup- 


porting Turkey's  scheme  for  Macedonian 
police  and  that  the  Kaiser's  government  was 
also  intriguing,  over  Austria's  shoulder,  in 
the  Balkan  railway  matter  to  discredit  Rus- 
sian prestige  and  gain  undue  influence  in  the 
Near  East,  has  at  last  called  forth  an  em- 
phatic denial  from  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg. 
On  February  17  the  attitude  of  the  German 
Government  concerning  both  the  Balkan 
question  and  the  North  Sea  question  was  set 
forth  by  Baron  Sternburg  in  an  explicit  state- 
ment which  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  the 
desire  of  the  Kaiser's  government  to  possess 
the  good  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Baron  Sternburg  denies  that  Ger- 
many has  refused  to  support  the  "  Muerzsteg 
Program  "  for  reform  in  Macedonia  agreed 
upon  some  years  ago  between  Austria  and 
Russia  and  in4^rsed  by  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
pean concert.  Instead  of  seeking  to  embroil 
Austria  with  Russia  over  the  proposed  new 
railroad  which  will  connect  Vienna  and 
Salonika,  Germany,  says  the  Ambassador,  is 
striving  to  relieve  the  tension  between  these 
two  powers.  She  favors  the  railroad  only  as 
an  extension  of  progress  in  the  Balkans. 

y.^^        The  recent  publication  (made  by 
Nortfi  8ea    the  French  foreign  office  on  Feb- 

Que^ion.      ^^^    ^^j    ^f    ^^    ^^^^^    ^f    ^j^^ 

treaty  signed  some  months  ago  by  France, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia,  guaran- 
teeing the  integrity  and  neutrality  of  Nor- 
way, has  revived  again  the  question  of  the 
North  and  Baltic  Seas,  which  had  apparently 
been  settled.  This  problem  concerns  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  two  northern  seas.  As 
formulated  by  this  treaty,  which  assures  Nor- 
way against  a  seizure  by  Sweden  or  Russia 
of  a  harbor  on  its  North  Sea  coast,  it  raises 
the  question  whether  the  three  other  states 
bordering  on  that  sea  and  one  on  the  Baltic 
as  well, — Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
— ought  not  also  to  receive  international 
guaranties.  The  security  of  Denmark's  posi- 
tion, commanding  as  she  does  the  entrance  to 
the  Baltic,  is  of  great  international  impor- 
tance. If  her  neutrality  and  integrity  be 
guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  which  seems 
a  reasonable  and  desirable  future  political 
event,  it  would  follow  apparently  that  the 
future  national  existence  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium be  also  assured.  Indeed,  France  and 
England  are  practically  committed  to  this 
last.  Would  the  German  Emperor,  however, 
willingly  become  party  to  an  agreement  that 
would  extinguish  a  hope  he  has  always  been 
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believed  to  cherish, — that  of  eventually  ab- 
sorbing Holland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Empire?  Ambassador  Sternburg*s  protesta- 
tions on  this  point  in  the  statement  already 
referred  to  are  unmistakable  and  vigorous. 
The  German  Empire,  he  declares,  '*  laid  spe- 
cial importance  on  the  participation  of  Hol- 
land in  this  agreement  [the  guaranty  of  Nor- 
wegian integrity],  as  the  idea  of  an  annexa- 
tion of  Holland  by  Germany  has  recently 
been  spread  by  a  portion  of  the  western  Euro- 
pean press.  The  Dutch  Government  has 
taken  part  in  the  negotiations  from  the  very 
beginning  and  has  expressed  its  high  appre- 
ciation with  regard  to  the  German  proposal.** 
Germany's  policy  with  regard  to  Belgium, 
also,  he  deckred,  is  "clear  and^ peaceful." 


Russia,  which,  say  some  of  the  well-informed 
journals  of  central  Europe,  will  break  out 
before  summer. 
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>ilities  of  armed  warfare 
face  Russia  from  two  new  quar- 
ters: from  Finland  in  the  north 
and  from  Turkey  in  the  south.  When  the 
Finnish  Diet  began  its  sessions,  on  February 
12,  the  program. and  speeches  of  the  leaders 
indicated  that  the  reactionary  Russian  cam- 
paign for  the  "  reduction  "  of  Finland  would 
meet  with  the  most  vigorous  opposition.  If, 
as  it  is  being  currently  reported,  the  St. 
Petersburg  government  is  really  contemplat- 
ing an  early  restoration  of  the  hated  Bobrikov 
regime  in  Finland,  armed  revolution  is  again 
imminent  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
Finns  are  loyal  to  the  Emperor,  but  remain 
convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  their  pres- 
ent constitution  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
proper  development  of  their  national  life. 
The  strained  relations  between  the  empires 
of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  have  their  origin 
in  two  apparently  remote  occurrences, — the 
unchecked  Turkish  raid  over  Armenia  into 
Persia,  and  the  reported  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  Austrian 
plan  for  the  construction  of  several  new  rail- 
way lines  in  the  Balkans.  The  Russian  for- 
eign office  looks  upon  these  two  occurrences 
as  indications  of  German  intrigue  to  domi- 
nate, through  Austria,  and  the  much-dis- 
cussed Bagdad  Railway  project,  not 'only  the 
Balkans,  but  the  entire  Near  East.  Although 
it  has  been  frequently  announced  that  the 
Turkish  Government  had  declined  the  offer 
of  Austrian  capital  to  build  a  railroad  ulti- 
mately connecting  Vienna  with  Salonika,  it 
is  being  currently  reported  in  Russia, — ^par- 
ticularly since  the  retirement  of  Prince 
Ourousov,  Russian  Ambassador  to  Vienna, — 
that  l^urkey,  relying  on  German  support, 
has  been  preparing  for  months  for  a  war  with 
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^^  icrleanwhile  the  third  Duma  pro- 
indiscreet  ceeds  on  its  rather  uneventful 
career,  disappointing  both  friends 
and  enemies.  A  comparison  of  the  work  of 
this  Duma  with  that  of  the  two  preceding 
sessions  of  the  Russian  Parliament  is  pre- 
sented on  another  page  of  this  issue.  A  rather 
sensational  development  of  the  financial  sit- 
uation in  Russia  last  month  was  the  recall 
of  the  French  Ambassador  Bompard  from 
St.  Petersburg  at  the  request  of  the  Czar*s 
government.  M.  Bompard,  it  appears,  in  a 
private  letter  to  one  of  his  banker  friends  in 
France  some  months  ago  strongly  advised 
against  loaning  any  more  money  to  Russia. 
Comparing  the  present  political  and  economic 
condition  in  the  empire  to  that  in  France  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  the  ex-Ambassador  wrote 
that  he  believed  the  Russian  revolutionists 
would  eventually  win,  and  said  further: 

I  do  not  think  the  Russian  people  will  ever 
repay  the  loans  which  the  present  government 
is  floating.  France  did  not  pay  the  old  debts  of 
the  Bourbons  after  the  Revolution,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  Russian  people  will  never  pav 
the  old  debt  made  by  the  Romanovs.  I  shall 
strive  to  prevent  the  French  Government  from 
lending  any  more  money  to  Russia  as  long  as  I 
am  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

This  letter  was  secured  and  photographed 
by  the  Russian  police  and  the  evidence  of  M. 
Bompard's  improper  conduct  presented  to  the 
Clemenceau  cabinet.  His  recall  followed, 
but  that  he  still  retains  the  confidence  of  the 
Paris  government  is  evident  from  his  imme- 
diate elevation  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

j^^  Constitutional  government  does 
Troubles  of  not  seem  to  be  working  very  well 
in  Persia.  It  is  believed  that  the 
new  Shah,  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  is  secretly 
reactionary  in  sentiment,  and  would  gladly, 
if  he  were  able,  withdraw  the  constitutional 
privileges  conceded  by  his  father,  the  late 
Muzaffar-ed-din.  A  number  of  revolution- 
ary outbreaks  in  widely  separated  sections  of 
the  country  indicate  national  dissatisfaction, 
chiefly,  it  is  true,  with  the  exactions  of  the 
tax-gatherer.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  Persia  the  clergy,  unlike  their  brethren  in 
almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  liberal, 
even  radical.  It  was  the  Mollahs  of  Persia 
who  really  brought  about  the  new  reforms. 
They  have  been  stirring  the  peasantry  to  dc- 
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tnand  full  constitutional  rights.  Centuries 
of  misgovernment,  however,  have  brought 
Persia  to  a  bad  plight.  There  is  famine  in 
almost  one-half  of  the  country,  insubordina- 
tion in  the  army,  an  empty  treasury,  revolt  in 
the  two  capital  cities,  Teheran  and  Ispahan, 
and  corruption  in  the  civil  service, — all  of 
which  do  not  make  good  soil  upoi)  which  to 
grow  constitutional  government.  Moreover, 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  British,  Russian,  and 
German  political  and  commercial  interests  to 
secure  dominating  influence  in  the  land  of 
the  Shah  have  combined  to  make  the  Persian 
problem  a  very  serious  one  for  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  invasion  of  Persian  territory 
by  Turkish  marauding  bands,  ahd  even  regu- 
lar armed  forces,  more  than  once  during  the 
past  few -months,  while  officially  attributed 
to  differences  over  boundary  claims,  and  dis- 
avowed from  Constantinople,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  deliberately  planned 
intrigue  to  involve  Russia  and  Turkey  in  a 
conflict  which  might  retrieve  some  of  the 
prestige  lost  by  the  Czar's  empire  in  her  war 
with  Japan.  The  entire  problem  of  the  Near 
East  in  all  its  phases, — Egypt,  the  Balkans, 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India, — ^has  become 
more  involved  since  that  great  conflict. 

Jupan'a  Sin-  According  to  an  interview  pub- 
li'^/SlTlished  on  January  24  in  one  of 
uaiur,  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of 
Tokio,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister, 
Baron  Hayashi,  publicly  announced  that  if 
existing  regulations  to  prevent  the  influx  of 
coolies  to  the  United  States  are  not  effective 
the  Japanese  Government  will  not  hesitate 
to  prohibit  emigration  to  Hawaii,  Mexico, 
and  any  other  section  of  the  globe  from  which 
illegal  entrance  to  the  United  States  might 
be  possible.  On  the  whole,  the  interview, 
the  tone  of  which  was  borne  out  later  by 
official  replies  to  interpellations  in  the  Japa- 
nese Diet,  shows  entire  willingness  on  the 
part  of  Japan  to  remove  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  consideration  of  Japanese 
commercial  interests  alone,  Baron  Hayashi 
is  reported  to  have  said,  would  "  justify  our 
policy  as  to  foreign  relations,  and  the  miscon- 
ception of  politicians  is  disadvantageous  to 
the  state.  Our  present  policy  is  fully  justi- 
fiable from  the  standpoint  of  the  fundamental 
principles   of   our    international    relations.'* 


Pboto£raph  by  the  Misses  Sclhy.  New  York. 


HCN.    THOMAS   J.    OBRIEN. 

(American   Ambassador   to  Japan.) 

The  Foreign  Minister  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  imperial  government  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  the  question  of  Japanese  so- 
called  students,  who  go  to  the  United  States 
and  then  show  their  real  character  as  coolie 
laborers.  Baron  Hayashi*s  statement  had  a 
quieting  effect  on  more  than  world  capital. 
These  concessions  were  outlined  in  the  offi- 
cial communication  of  the  Tokio  government 
handed  to  Ambassador  O'Brien  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  in  reply,  to  his  note  of  January  26. 
Meanwhile  domestic  troubles  of  Japan  con- 
tinue to  disturb  the  Mikado's  statesmen.  By 
a  very  narrow  majority  last  month  the  gov- 
ernment's financial  measure  was  approved 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet,  only  nine 
votes  saving  the  ministry  from  censure.  The 
measure  provides  for  considerable  increase  in 
taxation  on  sugar,  alcohol,  beer,  and  petro- 
leum. The  Japanese  capital  is  busy  prepar- 
ing for  the  international  exposition  which 
Japan  will  hold  from  April  i  to  October  30, 
1 91 2.  The  exhibition,  which  will  be  opened 
in  one  of  the  parks  in  the  outskirts  of  Tokio, 
is  not  to  commemorate  any  historical  event, 
but  to  show  to  the  people  of  the  world  the 
ppHtical  and  economic  development  of  the 
Japanese  people. 
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PKOCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Jasimry  21,— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Teller  (Dem., 
0^>v  /  artrodoceh  a  bill  providing  for  the  pur- 
ciistst  of  fiooyooo^ooo   in   silver   for   subsidiary 

Jaoraary  22. — Both  Senate  and  House  discuss 
tiit  PtaiaJ  Code  bill. 

January  2J. — In  the  Senate,  Secretary  Cortel- 
>ou\  policy  in  distributing  government  funds 
lu  the  recent  ^ancial  disturbance  is  discussed. 
In  the  House,  Chairman  Tawney  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  states  that  the  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  may  amount  to  $100,- 

QOOfiOO. 

JznviSLTy  24. — The  House,  in  considering  the 
Uri^cnt  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill,  debates 
political  topics.  .^ 

January  27. — The  Senate  discusses  the  alleged 

existence  of   slavery    in   the    Philippines In 

the  House,  Mr.  Fowler  (Rep.,  N.  J.)  speaks  in 
support  of  his  credit  currency  bill. 

January  30. — In  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's report  on  the  Aldrich  bill  is  presented. 
. . .  .The  House  passes  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
Appropriation  bill. 

January  31. — A  special  message  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  read  in  both  branches The 

Senate  considers  the  bill  revising  the  criminal 

laws The  House  begins  consideration  of  the 

Indian  Appropriation  bill. 

February  3. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  new  immigrant  station  at  Philadel- 
phia  The  House  passes  a  bill  granting  a  pen- 
sion of  $12  a  month  to  all  soldiers'  widows. 

February  4. — The  Senate  passes  the  Urgent 

Deficiency   bill   carrying   about   $24,000,000. 

The  House  debates  the  President's  special  mes- 
sage. 

February  5. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Beveridge 
(Rep.,  Ind.)  urges  the  passage  of  his  bill  for  the 

creation    of     a    tariff    commission In     the 

House,  Sereno  E,  Payne  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  predicts 
that  the  next  Republican  national  platform  will 
contain  a  tariff- revision  plan. 

February  6. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  appro- 
priating $700,000  for  the  Yukon  Exposition  in 
Seattle  in  1909  and  a  bill  placing  ^Iajor-Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank 

of     lieutenant-general In     the     House,     an 

amendment  to  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill 
aimed  at  the  Carlisle  and  Hampton  schools  is 
defeated. 

February  7. — The  Omnibus  War  Gaims  bill 
is  passed  by  the  House;  a  currency  bill  repre- 
senting the  views  of  the  Democrats  is  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Mississippi. 

February  10. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker 
(Rep.,  Ohio)  speaks  in  reply  to  President  Roose- 
velt's denial  that  federal  patronage  had  been 
used  to  aid  Secretary  Taft  in  Ohio;  Mr.  Aldrich 
( Rep..  R.  I.)  speaks  in  support  of  his  currency 
'^  "     Mr.  Depew  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)   defends  Secre- 


tary Cortelyou's  policy  in  the  recent  panic 

The  House  considers  the  Indian  Appropriation 
bill. 

February  11. — The  Senate  debates  the  Aldrich 

Currency    bill In    the    House,    Mr.    Tawney 

(Rep.,  Minn.)  questions  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  the  Inland  Waterways  Commis- 
sion. 

February  12. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Rayner 
(Dem.,  Md.)    discusses  the  Currency  bill   and 

condemns   the   present   banking   system The 

House  passes  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill. 

February  13. — The  Senate  debates  the  Aldrich 

bill  and  the  Penal  Code The  House  closes 

the  debate  on  the  Legislative  Appropriation  bilL 

February  14. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge 
(Rep.,  Mass.),  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep..  R.  I.),  Mr. 
Clay  (Dem.,  Ga.),  Mr.  Teller  (Dem.,  Colo.), 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  (Rep.,  111.)   take  part  in  the 

debate    on    the    Aldrich    Currency    bill The 

House  considers  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
bill. 

February  17. — The  House  passes  the  Legisla- 
tive Appropriation  bill. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

January  21.— The  North  Carolina  Legislature 
meets  in  special  session,  having  been  called  by 
Governor  Glenn  to  make  a  change  in  the  Rail- 
road  Rate   law The   Mississippi    Legislature 

elects  John  Sharp  Williams  (Dem.)  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  H.  D.  Money. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  elects  George 

Peabody  Wetmore  (Rep.)  United  States  Sena- 
tor  John  Franklin  Fort  (Rep.)  is  inaugu- 
rated Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  Edmond  F. 
Noel  (Dem.)  as  Governor  of  Mississippi. 

January  22. — The  Public  Service  Commission 
for  the  Second  District  of  New  York  State 
makes  its  first  annual  report  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, promising  an  investigation  of  passenger 
rates. 

January  23. — Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk 
(Dem.)  of  Missouri  formally  announces  his 
candidacy  for  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 

William  J.  Stone  (Dem.) Secretary  Taft.  in 

a  letter  to  Representative  Parsons,  of  New 
York,  says  he  does  not  wish  to  make  a  contest 
with  Governor  Hughes  for  the  New  York  dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

January  26.^Secretar>'  Taft  transmits  to  Con- 
gress a  special  report  on  the  Philippines  based 
on  personal  observation. 

January  27. — The  first  five  cases  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania capitol  prosecution  begin  in  Harrisburg. 

January  2Q. — Governor  Hughes  is  indorsed 
by  the  New  York  Republican  Colinty  Commit- 
tee as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidenc>'. 

January  30. — The  Kansas  Legislature  passes  a 
bill  for  the  insurance  of  bank  deposits  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  State  Charter  Board 
(see  page  340) It  is  announced  that  Comp- 
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troller  Met2,  of  New  York  City,  will  make  a 
public  offering  of  $50,000,000  4%  per  cent  city 
bonds Mayor  McClellan  of   New   York  ap- 

rints   Dock   Commissioner    Bensel   to   succeed 
Edward  Simmons  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Water  Supply. 

January  31. — Governor  Hughes  of  New  York, 
speaking  before  the  Republican  Club  of  New 
York  City,  defines  his  national  policies. 

February  i. — Governor  Joseph  K.  Toole. 
(Dcm.)    of    Montana    resigns    because    of    ill 

health The  federal  Government  files  a  bill  in 

the  United  States  District  Court  at  Salt  Lake 
City  charging  the  Harriman  railroad  lines  with 
restraint  of  trade  and  asking  an  injunction 
against  them. 

February  3. — A  convention  held  at  Manila 
unanimously  indorses  the  candidacy  of  Secre- 
tary Taft  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

February  5. — Charles  A.  Stillings,  chief  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  is  suspended  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

February  7. — The  members  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee  are  elected 
at  a  caucus  of  Senators  and  Representatives  held 
at  Washington. 

February  9. — President  Roosevelt  character- 
izes as  *•  false  and  malicious  "  the  accusation  that 
he  had  made  federal  appointments  with  a  view 
to  furthering  the  Presidential  candidacy  of  Sec- 
retary Taft.  . 

February  10. — In  a  speech  at  Kansas  City, 
Secretary  Taft  makes  a  general  defense  of  the 
Republican  party  and  especially  of  the  policies 

of    the    present    Administration The    Postal 

Commission  created  by  Congress  one  year  ago 
submits  a  preliminary  report  advocating  a  long 
term  of  service  for  the  head  of  the  Post-Officc 
Department. 

February  11. — The  Ohio  primary  elections  re- 
sult in  a  sweeping  victory  for  Secretary  Taft 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  sent  a  message 
to  the  State  Senate  demanding  the  removal  of 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  Kelsey;  he  also 
designates  Attorney- General  Jackson  to  bring 
action  against  the  American  Ice  Company  at 
New  York  City. 

February  12. — Senator  Knox  (Rep.,  Pa.) 
speaks  in  favor  of  a  system  of  national  water- 
ways. ..  .A  movement  in  favor  of  Judge  George 
Gray  (Dem.),  of  Delaware,  for  President  of  the 
United  States  is  launched  in  Pennsylvania. 

February  14. — The  New  York  bond  issue  of 
$50,000,000  is  heavily  over-subscribed. 

Februa^  15. — It  is  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  Government  will  prosecute  the  South- 
em    Pacific   Railroad   Company  on    the  charge 

of  giving   rebates   to   shippers Congressman 

Theodore  E.  Burton  (Rep.,  Ohio)  is  renomi- 
nated and  also  made  a  delegate  from  Cleveland 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  and  in- 
structed for  Taft Secretary  Taft  speaks  on 

national  politics  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

February  16. — Rear-Admiral  Converse,  U.  S. 
N.,  in  a  report  made  public  at  Washington,  an* 
swers  the   recently  published  criticisms   of   the- 
American  navy. 

•February  17. — President  Roosevelt  accepts  the 
resignation  of  Frank  H.   Hitchcock,   First  As- 


Copyritht  1908,  by  Wildon  Ptwcctt  .Wathinrton. 

DR.  CHARLES  P.  GRANDFIELD. 

(Who  BUcceodB  the  Hon.  Frank  Hitchcock  as  First 

Assistant   Postmaster-General. ) 

sistant  Postmaster-General,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Grandfield. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

January  21. — The  Russian  Duma  resumes  its 
session.s  and  passes  some  minor  bills;  strong 
opposition  to  the  naval  program  is  shown  on  all 

hands Premier  Launer,  of  Canada,  advocates 

the  reform  of  the  Dominion  Senate  on  United 
States  lines. 

January  22. — The  British  Labor  party  at  Hull 
adopts  by  514,000  to  469,000  votes  the  resolution 
declaring  that  socialism  is  the  definite  object  of 

the  party The  Chilean  Congress  passes  a  bill 

for  a  railway  running  from  north  to  south. 

January  2^. — The  police  in  Lisbon  discover  a 
plot  to  overthrow  the  Portuguese  monarchy. 
The  defeat  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Japan- 
ese Diet  of  a  motion  to  censure  the  government 
is  held  to  insure  the  retention  of  the  cabinet  and 
the  probable  passage  of  the  budget. 

January  24.— The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties discusses  the  policy  of  France  in  Morocco. 
....  T4ie  Portuguese  Government  issues  a  state- 
ment saying  that  it  believes  the  maintenance  of 
order  to  be  assured. 

January  25. — The  Haitian  Government  an- 
nounces the  occupation  of  Gonaives  and  the  cap- 
ture and  execution  of  Jean  Jumeau,  the  leader 
of  the  insurgents. 

January  26. — President  Alcorta  closes  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  orders 
the  adoption  of  a  budget. 

January  27. — A  conference  of  New  South 
Wales  labor  delegates  reject  by  a  vote  of  118  to 
27  a  motion  in  favor  of  collective  ownership, 
and  of  a  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
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Februanr  13. — There  is  a  riot  in  the  Japanese 
House  of  Reprsentatives  over  the  financial 
budget. 

February  15. — Nicholas  Gerhard,  Governor- 
General  of  Finland,,  is  removed  and  General 
Boeckman  appointed  to  the  post. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

January  21. — Mr.  Lemieux  explains  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  the  arrangements 
made  with  Japan  on  the  immigration  question; 
all    contract    laborers  ^  are   excluded    under   the 

agreement The   Congo   Reform  Association, 

at  a  meeting  in  London,  adopts  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  proposed  treaty  of  transfer It 

is  announced  that  the  claim  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment against  the  new  Panama  Company  and 
Colombia  for  $2^00,000  has  been  compromised, 
the  company  paying  $1,600,000,  of  which  Colom- 
bia contributes  $300,000. .'.  .It  is  decided  at 
Washington  to  send  the  cruiser  Des  Moines  to 
Haitian  waters  to  protect  American  interests. 

January  22. — A  Brazilian  squadron  accom- 
panies the  American  battleship  fleet  to  sea  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

January  25. — The  French  Government  takes 
rigorous  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  cholera  from  Mecca  into  French  territory. 

January  27. — A  conference  is  held  in  London 
by  the  Balkan  Committee  to  affirm  the  respon- 
sibility of  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
powers  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Mace- 
donia..;  .The  Tibetan  envoy  to  Great  Britain 
pays  the  last  installment  of  the  Tibetan  indem- 
nity at  the  British  foreign  office M.  Pichon, 

the-  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  out- 
lines France's  policy  in  Morocco  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

January  28. — President  Roosevelt  issues  a 
proclamation  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the 
Franco- American  reciprocity  arrangement  drawn 
under  the  Dingley  act The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment announces  that  the  Canadian  immigration 
question  is  definitely  settled. 

January.  29. — The  Tibetan  indemnity  having 
been  paid,  the  Government  of  India  orders  the 
evacuation  of  the  Chumbi  Valley. 

February  i. — France  decides  to  recall  M.  Bom- 
pard,  the  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

February  2. — Negotiations  are  opened  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Turkish  diplomatic  agent  ac- 
credited to  the  Vatican  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Papal  officials  on  the  protection  of  Catholics  in 
Turkey. 

February  4. — The  Congo  treaty  is  withdrawn 
and  returned  to  the  plenipotentiaries  in  order 
to  prepare  a  text  and  conditions  regarding  the 
crown  domain  which  will  insure  speedy  ratifica- 
tion. 

February  5. — China  informs  Japan  that  offices 
for  the  collection  of  customs  have  been  opened 
on  the  western  Manchurian  frontier  under  the 
agreement  made  with  Russia. 

February  10. — An  arbitration  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  France  is  signed  by  Sec- 
retary Root  and  Ambassador  Jusserand  at  Wash- 
ington. 

February  11. — Russia  and  Austria  reply  un- 
favorably to   Sir   Edward  Grey's   proposal    re- 


garding the  establishment  of  order  in  Mace- 
donia. ' 

February  17. — It  is  announced  that  Turkish 
reserves  have  been  called  to  the  colors  in  Asia 
Minor  and  have  been  moved  to  the  Persian 
frontier. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

January  21. — Demonstrations  of  50,000  unem- 
ployed are  held  in  Berlin,  Germany The  in- 
tercontinental railway  which  unites  the  Pacific 
with  the  Atlantic  is  opened  in  Guatemala. 

January  22.-^The  will  of  Morris  K.  Jesup 
leaves  $1,000,000  to  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

January  23. — The  Bank  of  England  reduces  the 
rate  of  discount  from  5  to  4  per  cent.,  while  the 
Bank  of  France  announces  a  cut  of  from  35^^  to 
3  per  cent A  so-called  "march  of  the  unem- 
ployed" through  the  streets  of  Chicago  to  the 
City  Hall  is  broken  up  by  the  police  (see  page 
336). 

January  24. — The  cotton-mill  workers  at  Man- 
chester, England,  accept  the  terms  of  the  em- 
ployers, thereby  averting  a  great  lockout.... A 
fire  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Maine,  results  in  a 
loss  of  $1,000,000,  destroying  the  official  city  and 

county  buildings A   movement   is   begun   in 

Chicago  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  city's 

unemployed Andrew    Carnegie    offers   $200,- 

000  to  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  on  condition  that 
a  like  amount  be  raised. 

January  25. — The  worst  storm  in  fifty  years  is 
reported  at  Nantucket,  with  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' damage. 

January  26. — The  American  torpedo-boat 
flotilla,  escorted  by  Argentine  vessels,  arrives  at 
Buenos  Aires.... The  National  Bank  of  North 
America,  of  New  York  City,  goes  into  the  hands 
of  a  federal  receiver. 

January    27. — An     Income     Tax     Reduction 

League  is  organized  in  London,  England It 

is  announced  that  the  American  expedition  into 
the  interior  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  led  by  R. 
Dorsey  Mohun,  has  been  attacked  by  natives  and 

compelled   to    withdraw The    United    States 

Supreme  Court  declares  unconstitutional  the  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  against  members  of 
labor  organizations  by  common  carriers  engaged 

in  interstate  commerce Fire  in  the  business 

district  of  Portland,  Maine,  causes  a  loss  of 
$830,000. 

January  28. — An  imperial  edict  is  published  in 
China  granting  Sir  Robert  Hart  leave  of  absence 
for  two  years.... 'A  conference  of  prohibition 
leaders  is  held  at  London,  England,  with  the 
object  of  forming  a  world's  confederation.... 
An  "  army  of  unemployed  "  marches  on  the  City 
Hall  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Mayor  promises  to 
urge  the  hastening  of  city  work  as  a  measure  of 
relief. 

January  30. — Representatives  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  submit  to  President  Roosevelt 

a  plan  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls 

The  Mechanics  &  Traders'  Bank  and  the  New 
Amsterdam  National  Bank,  of  New  York  City, 
suspend. 

January    31. — The    American   battleship    fleet 

enters  the  Strait  of  Magellan The  Oriental 

Bank  of  New  York  City  closes  its  doors. 
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SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CARTOONS. 


HOPED. 

From  the  Spokeaman-Review   (Spokane). 


THE   WATER'S    FULL  OP  'EM. 

From   the   Globe    (New  York). 


HANDS    ACROSS    THE    SEA  !       AS    CONGRESS    SEES    IT  ! 

From   the   Conatitution    (Atlanta). 
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TIIK     SAME     OLD     THING. 

From  the   Constitution    (Atlanta). 


ARMY  AND  NAVY   BILLS    KEEP  JAPAN   HUSTLING. 

From  the  Leader   (Cleveland). 
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ME  too!"      (See  papers  of  February   1.) 
From  the   Herald   (New   York). 


HB   FINDS    IT   EASY   TO   JUaOLR    OHIO. 

From  the  Herald   (boston). 


SOMETHING      IS     ALWAYS     HAPPE.NINQ     TO    THAT     LASl 
WORD. 

From   the   Globe-Democrat    CSt   Louis). 
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FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  BANKER-JOURNALIST. 

BY  CHARLES   F.   SPEARE. 


HP  HE  most  amazing,  and  certainly  the 
most  difficult,  situation  in  which  he 
has  ever  been  placed  was  the  one  in  which 
Frank  A  Vanderlip  found*  himself  in  the 
summer  of  190 1.  He  had  come  over  from 
Washington,  where  he  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
to  take  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  A  desk 
was  given  him  in  a  very  good  location  in 
the  parlors  of  the  bank  and  possessing  a 
pleasant  outlook  on  Wall  Street.  But  no 
duties  were  assigned.  Here  he  was,  a  high- 
salaried  officer  of  a  $25,cxx>,cxx>  institution, 
surrounded  by  men  his  senior  in  years  and 
in  experience,  in  the  midst  of  tremendous 
energy,  a  part  of  one  of  the  smoothest-run- 
ning machines  of  the  sort  in  existence,  but 
with  no  apparent  obligation  to  make  this  ma- 
chine go. 

The  experience  was  unique.  It  sounds 
rather  unreal  and  imaginar>%  and  like. the 
sinecures  of  bankers  which  comic  papers 
portray. 

But  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  not  expected  to 
sit  and  indefinitely  twirl  his  thumbs.  He 
was  not  of  the  mold  to  do  so  if  he  might. 
He  knew  that  he  had  not  been  picked  as  an 
ornament  to  the  bank,  but  must  soon  find  his 
place  as  a  working  unit  in  its  manifold  af- 
fairs. He  realized  also  that  James  Stillman, 
the  silent  and  crafty  president,  had  enough 
honest  conceit  in  the  success  of  his  bank  not 
to  wish  his  work  of  organization  criticised. 
So  Vanderlip  let  the  role  of  critic  alone. 
There  was  danger  of  treading  on  other  peo- 
ple's toes,  so  infinite  tact,  good  nature,  and 
diplomacy  were  required.  What  he  realized 
most  forcibly  was  that  he  had  been  given  a 
chance  to  find  himself,  and  that  the  highest 
premium  paid  by  the  business  world  into 
which  he  had  been  transplanted  was  for 
ideas.  Therefore  he  looked  around  to  sec 
where  he  could  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
bank's  undertaking.  Its  routine  affairs  were 
splendidly  managed  and  required  no  change. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  is  a  man  of  broad-gauge 
interests.  He  is  such  by  reason  of  tempera- 
ment, his  early  environment,  his  training, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  later  experience.  Ob- 
viously Mr.  Stillman  recognized  this  fact, 


though  he  had  only  seen  his  new  officer  twice 
before  he  offered  him  a  position.  The  Still- 
man ambition  was  to  make  his  bank  of  inter- 
national reputation  and  importance;  to  give 
it  something  of  the  character  of  the  great 
credit  institutions  of  Europe.  It  already 
held  first  rank  in  capital  and  surplus  and 
in  the  size  of  its  deposits,  and  was  the  larg- 
est government  depository  in  the  .  United 
States. 

This  dream  was  the  only  cue,  if  any,  that 
Mr.  Vanderlip  had  to  work  from.  He  re- 
sponded to  it  quickly  enough,  for  it  fitted  in 
with  his  preconceived  ideas  of  what  a  great 
American  bank  should  be.  So,  without  al- 
tering any  established  policies,  he  mapped  out 
a  campaign  carrying  him  into  fields  which 
no  national  bank  had  entered,  and  thereby 
surrounded  his  institution  with  new  in- 
fluences. Soon  he  began  to  extract  for  it  the 
liberal  profits  to  which  the  pioneer  is  en- 
titled. 

Before  he  became  a  banker  Mr.  Vanderlip 
was  five  years  in  the  Treasury  service.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  eight  years  a  financial  writer 
on  a  Chicago  newspaper.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  was  critical  and  toward  fundamentals. 
He  was  received  in  New  York  banking  cir- 
cles as  a  neophyte,  as  one  of  an  academic 
type,  a  theorist,  a  pleasant  enough  fellow  and 
clever,  but  not  cut  out  for  the  job  into  which 
he  had  dropped.  The  banker  who  had 
grown  up  into  the  routine  of  the  business 
did  not  see  just  where  Vanderlip  fitted  in. 

There  is  nothing  very  unusual  in  Mr. 
Vanderlip*s  history.  We  honor  and  admire 
the  self-made  American,  but  we  no  longer 
stand  agape  at  him.  He  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon type  among  us.  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  such 
a  one. 

He  was  born  November  17,  1864.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  on  an  Illinois  farm,  an 
hour's  ride  out  of  Chicago.  His  father's 
death,  when  Vanderlip  was  but  twelve,  may 
have  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  career. 
It  certainly  gave  him  a  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity early  in  life  which  seasoned  and  stiffened 
him  for  the  work  and  the  shocks  of  maturer 
years.  In  Aurora,  where  he  lived,  there  were 
not  many  selections  to  make,  for  a  youth  bent 
upon  paying  his  own  way,  and  he  had  to  take 
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the  sort  of  position  that  offered  itself.  To 
Vanderlip  the  best  opening  seemed  to  be  in 
a  machine  shop.  There,  at  sixteen,  he  be- 
came an  apprentice.  He  had  no  mechanical 
bent,  but  even  at  that  time  his  demand  for 
knowledge  of  the  thing  that  was  closest  to 
his  workaday  world  was  a  conspicuous  qual- 
ity in  his  make-up.  He  was  all  the  time 
studying  his  surroundings,  studying  from 
machines  and  from  men  and  from  books. 
One  readily  sees  where  his  later  interest  in 
trade  schools  originated,  and  how  it  is  that 
he  speaks  to-day  with  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  unionism  and  the  discouraging 
outlook  in  these  times  of  machine  labor  for 
the  individual  who  desires  a  broad  experience 
in  any  department  of  handicraft. 

Concerning  this  experience  he  wrote  two 
years  ago :  "  Very  early  in  my  apprenticeship 
I  was  strongly  moved  to  get  some  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  work.  But,  although  I  was  in 
a  community  proud  of  its  schools,  it  had 
nothing  to  offer  to  youths  whose  days  were 
fully  taken  up  with  their  regular  occupations. 
With  considerable  difficulty  I  found  a  man 
who  could  teach  me  drafting,  another  who 
was  willing  to  give  instructions  in  mathe- 
matics. I  was  not  one  bit  different  from  my 
fellows  in  blue  overalls.  Much  of  the  money 
that  I  spent  to  pay  my  own  instructors  I 
earned  by  teaching  mathematics,  out  of  work- 
ing hours,  to  my  shopmates.  They  were 
quite  as  keen  as  I  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
an  intellectual  outlook  on  the  business  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  They  had  no  de- 
sire to  be  mere  tenders  of  machines.  But, 
he  says,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  satisfy 
a  "  zealous  interest  in  a  systematic  industrial 
development "  along  trade  lines  that  would 
supplement  the  common-school  curriculum. 
This  is  what  he  advocates  in  a  country  where 
industrialism  is  so  paramount  as  in  our  own. 
Mr.  Vanderlip  believes  that  the  university 
course  should  give  the  advanced  student  op- 
portunity to  make  his  learning  of  practical 
value.  Therefore  he  has  made  a  strong  plea 
for  instruction  in  commercial  subjects.  "  I 
believe  in  the  educated  man  in  business,"  he 
said,  in  an  address  before  the  Convocation 
,of  the  University  of  New  York  at  Albany  in 
June,  1905.  "  I  believe  the  present  college 
course  is  not  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for 
the  training  of  men  who  are  to  be  leaders  in 
commercial  and  financial  life."  His  interest 
in  the  subject  of  higher  education  brought 
to  Mr.  Vanderlip  the  honor  of  a  trusteeship 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  $10,000,000 
fund  established  for  teachers'  pensions. 


We  have  seen  that  the  outlook  in  the  ma- 
chine shop  was  not  bright.  Vanderlip's 
mind  turned  rather  indifferently  to  electrical 
engineering  as  an  outlet  for  his  energies. 
He  had  been  doing  considerable  tutoring. 
He  was  an  excellent  student  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mathematics.  Through  econ- 
omy he  saved  enough  to  spend  a  year  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  recently  his  alma 
mater  has  recognized  his  achievements  in  the 
gracious  tribute  of  a  master's  degree.  Liv- 
ing within  the  sphere  of  Chicago  influence, 
it  was  inevitable  that  he  would  soon  drift 
away  from  his  home  town  to  the  Western 
metropolis. 

There  is  a  sequence  in  nearly  all  of  the 
events  that  occurred  from  the  time,  in  the 
middle  *8o*s,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  a 
bureau  for  investors  in  Chicago  to  the  day, 
fifteen  years  later,  when  he  landed  in  the 
National  City  Bank  in  New  York.  But  the 
constant  promotion,  the  advance,  step  by  step, 
from  an  obscure  position  to  one  of  national 
prominence,  was  not,  actually,  progress  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  a  preconceived  ambi- 
tion. It  was  more  a  matter  of  accident ;  per- 
haps thepe  was  something  of  destiny  in  it. 
His  path  might  have  led  in  many  directions, 
but  wherever  it  led  he  was  bound  to  make 
the  most  of  its  opportunities;  for  one  of  the 
intense  qualities  of  the  man  is  to  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known  of  the  business  in  hand. 
Success  with  such  a  person  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Vanderlip  began  as  a  stenographer,  work- 
ing with  Joseph  French  Johnson,  the  present 
dean  of  the  New  York  School  of  Commerce. 
His  office  made  detailed  reports  on  corpora- 
tion statements,  analyzing  them  and  review- 
ing their  weak  and  strong  features.  In  this 
Vanderlip  soon  became  an  expert,  and  the 
critical  and  concise  character  of  his  argument 
to-day,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  has 
probably  grown  out  of  this  work  of  review. 
He  was  getting  "  at  the  root  of  the  matter  " 
then.  He  has  been  getting  at  it  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways  since.  He  owes  his  success  very 
largely  to  his  complete  grasp  of  the  details 
and  oJF  the  larger  questions  of  every  position 
he  has  filled. 

From  the  investors'  bureau  he  followed 
Mr.  Johnson  into  the  newspaper  field.  He 
did  work  as  a  reporter,  but  soon  his  experi- 
ence in  accounts  led  him  to  the  financial  de- 
partment of  the  paper.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  succeeded  his  former  chief  as  financial 
editor  of  the  Tribune.  Working  on  a  morn- 
ing paper,  he  had  time  to  study  between 
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hours  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  As  a 
financial  writer  he  set  about  to  master  the 
subjects  of  the  currency,  of  banking  law,  and 
of  international  exchanges,  going  at  it  in  the 
same  conquering  spirit  that  he  had  exhibited 
isi  every  other  place  he  had  filled.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  not  an  American  banker 
to-day  who  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
laws  under  which  he  does  business  or  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion than  Frank  Vanderlip.  It  is  a  deplora- 
ble fact  that  American  bankers,  as  a  class, 
are  so  deficient  in  knowledge  of  fundamental 
principles  of  banking.     I  firmly  believe  that 


our  unsatisfactory  currency  laws,  and  the 
fact  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  correct 
them,  is  due  to  the  timidity  of  bankers  in 
approaching  a  subject  about  which  they  un- 
derstand so  little,  and  which  has  for  them  a 
more  esoteric  reputation  than  it  deserves. 

During  those  anxious  days  of  last  Octo- 
ber, when  the  financial  structure  of  the  coun- 
try was  tottering,  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  one 
of  the  small  company  of  bankers  in  almost 
continuous  conference  at  the  home  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  he  had  been  called  into  a  consultation 
w^hen    panic    was    breeding.      The    circum- 
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well  set  forth  in  his  brochure  "  The  Com- 
mercial Invasion  of  Europe."  This  was  very 
opportunely  published,  as  Europe  was  fright- 
ened at  the  way  the  American  trade  balance 
was  mounting,  and  even  our  own  people  did 
not  appreciate  the  position  in  which  we  stood 
as  a  commercial  nation.  The  pamphlet  was 
reprinted  in  several  languages,  with  two  edi- 
tions in  Japanese. 

Every  one  familiar  with  financial  affairs 
remembers  the  address  that  Mr.  Vanderlip 
made  before  the  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  September,  1902.  It 
struck  a  note  that  echoed  around  the  world. 
No  one  more  than  the  author  was  surprised 
at  its  reception.  Short  paragraphs  were  re- 
printed the  next  morning  in  the  New  Y6rk 
newspapers.  The  following  day  longer  ex- 
tracts appeared.  Then  an  enterprising  jour- 
nal published  the  speech  in  full  in  its  Sunday 
edition.  The  effect  of  it  was  cumulative. 
The  nub  of  the  address  was  in  the  statement 
that  the  country  had  been  traveling  at  too 
fast  a  pace;  that  there  had  been  too  much 
over-speculation  and  inflation,  and  that  a 
slow-down  would  be  beneficial. 

The  only  person  who  saw  the  speech  be- 
fore it  was  delivered  was  ex-Secretary  Gage, 
with  whom  Vanderlip  was  living  in  bachelor 
apartments  in  New  York.  But  Wall  Street 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been 
edited  and  revised  and  probably  inspired  by 
James  Stillman  and  his  allies,  William 
Rockefeller  and  H.  H.  Rogers,  composing 
the  so-called  Standard  Oil  stock  market 
group.  The  consequence  was  that  prices  be- 
gan to  tumble  and  then  ran  in  a  riot  of  sell- 
ing. ITie  speech  really  foreshadowed  the 
depression  that  set  in  the  following  sum- 
mer. At  St.  Louis  in  1904,  at  the  national 
bankers'  convention  at  Washington  in  1905, 
and  at  Jamestown  last  spring,  Vanderlip 
sounded  a  note  of  warning  against  exces- 
sive speculation  in  times  of  great  commer- 
cial activity,  when  legitimate  business  de- 
mands were  absorbing  the  country's  money 
supplies  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  en- 
larged. Some  persons  gained  the  idea  that 
he  was  an  extreme  pessimist  and  forever  look- 
ing on  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  of 
national  greatness.  The  report  that  "  Van- 
derlip is  to  make  a  speech  soon  "  has  been 
invariably  followed  by  a  market  chill  and  a 
period  of  waiting  for  the  text,  during  which 
many  stockbrokers  would  be  laying  all  sorts 
of  ingenious  schemes  to  get  advance  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  speech  contained. 

The  theory  that  Mr.  Vanderlip,  on  all  of 


these  occasions,  was  simply  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  National  City  Bank  and  its  affiliations 
has  been  quite  strongly  hejd.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Stillman  has 
never  enthused  much  over  the  idea  of  an 
officer  of  his  bank  going  about  making  ad- 
dresses. He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  never 
talks  in  public  and  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 
old  homily  that  "  silence  is  golden."  Never- 
theless, he  could  not  but  appreciate  the  pres- 
tige that  was  gained  by  his  bank  from  the 
speeches. 

In  broadening  the  relation  between  his 
bank  and  the  Treasury  Department,  a  re- 
lation which  has  always  been  legitimately 
carried  out,  Mr.  V^anderlip  opened  an  avenue 
which  had  been  more  or  less  closed  simply 
through  neglect  of  it.  Two  events  closely 
coinciding  with  his  advent  into  New  York 
banking  promoted  this  intimacy.  They  were, 
first,  the  National  Bank  act  of  March  14, 
1900,  which  permitted  the  or^mization  of  a 
large  number  of  new  banks  in  the  United 
States,  and,  secondly,  the  necessity,  under  the 
operation  of  inadequate  currency  laws,  of 
bringing  the  Treasury  into  first  place  as  the 
regulator  of  the  money  market, — the  substi- 
tute as  far  as  it  can  ever  be  of  a  great  central 
bank.  An  issue  of  national  bank-notes  has 
to  be  prefaced  with  the  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  government  bonds.  From  the  time 
Vanderlip  took  office  in  the  National  City 
to  the  end  of  last  year  the  organization  of 
new  national  banks  was  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
to  fifty  a  month, — 2700  in  all  between  1901 
and  1908.  The  value  of  bonds  on  deposit  to 
secure  circulation  has  risen  from  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000  in  1 901  to  about  $650,- 
000,000  to-day.  It  was,  therefore,  good  busi- 
ness for  the  National  City  to  be  in  a  position 
to  act  as  broker  for  the  great  number  of  new 
institutions  that  required  "  governments  "  in 
order  to  legally  establish  themselves.  The 
bond  department  which  Mr.  Vanderlip  cre- 
ated has  for  the  past  five  years  dealt  in  more 
government  bonds  than  all  other  dealers 
combined,  buying  as  many  as  $4,000,000 
worth  in  a  day. 

During  Secretary  Shaw's  administration 
the  United  States  Treasury  first  became  a 
direct  factor  in  international  banking.  Shaw 
was  daring  enough  to  establish  precedents 
which  his  predecessors  did  not  dream  of.  He 
stretched  the  law  to  a  point  where  conserva- 
tive people  stood  aghast  at  it,  but  justified  his 
action  in  checking  panics.  While  at  the  head 
of  the  department  Treasury  news  was  most 
eagerly  sought  by  Wall  Street,  always  ad^n- 
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eating  "  Treasury  relief  "  for  the  tight  place 
into  which  it  had  fallen  through  over- 
speculation.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
National  City  Bank  knew,  among  the  very 
first,  what  Treasury  plans  or  policies  were  to 
be  promulgated.  The  explanation  is  simple 
enough.  Mr.  Vanderlip  had  long  enough 
been  a  newspaper  man  to  know  the  value  of 
keeping  a  good  news  source  constantly  cov- 
ered. His  successor  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, Milton  E.  Ailes,  was  permanently 
established  in  Washington  as  an  officer  of  a 
bank  which  the  National  City  controls.  He 
was  constantly  on  the  ground  working  in  co- 
operation with  a  corps  of  agents  which  the 
National  City  maintains  at  the  Capitol  to 
carry  on  the  detail  work  required  by  its  large 
number  of  bank  correspondents.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Vanderlip  and  Ailes 
advised  Secretary  Shaw  in  many  of  his 
relief  measures,  for  no  two  men  are  more 
familiar  with  Treasury  law  than  the  ex- 
Assistant  Secretaries.  Altogether  what  has 
been  charged  to  preference  is  really  the  result 
of  thorough  training  in  Treasury  affairs 
and  complete  knowledge  of  Treasury  rules, 
supplemented  with  constant  vigilance  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  intuitive  sense  and 
versatility. 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  and 
not  a  little  admiration  the  many-sided  devel- 
opment of  Mr.  Vanderlip  from  the  day  of 
his  entry  into  the  City  Bank,  a  rather  awk- 
ward, ponderous  and  somewhat  embarrassed 
official,  until  now  when  he  is  the  actual 
guiding  head  of  the  institution  six  months 
of  the  year  and  in  direct  line  of  succession 
for  the  presidency.  Few  men  show  such 
changes  in  so  short  a  time  and  few  keep  so 
well  abreast  of  their  opportunities.  With 
Mr.  Vanderlip  it  has  been  a  period  of  steady 
growth  in  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of  men ; 
of  broadening  ideals,  though  perhaps,  a  sub- 
stitution of  some  new  ambitions  for  those 
early  impracticable  ones;  of  a  growing  con- 
ception of  the  place  which  the  big  bank 
should  hold  in  the  life  of  a  community  and 
the  relation  that  a  banker  of  first  rank  should 
have,  not  only  to  banking,  but  to  the  human 
things  of  life  and  a  time  of  replacing  the  gar- 
ment of  self-consciousness  with  that  of  self- 
command. 

It  is  no  one's  secret  that  Mr.  Vanderlip 
will,  before  very  long,  succeed  James  Still- 
man  as  president  of  the  National  City,  the 
largest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  best 
known  bank  in  America.  Recently  he  has 
replaced  his  diief  on  the  boards  of  the  Har- 


riman  railroads.  Mr.  Stillman  is  a  director 
or  trustee  in  about  three-score  corporations. 
He  is  wearying  of  the  active  detail  affairs  of 
life  and  gradually  putting  more  of  his  bur- 
dens on  younger  shoulders.  Next  year  he 
will  realize  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  life,  the 
establishment  of  his  bank  in  the  finest  archi- 
tectural settings  enjoyed  by  any  similar  in- 
stitution in  this  country.  In  the  old  cus- 
tom-house across  the  way  from  its  present 
home  the  National  City  will  have  exter- 
nally, as  it  actually  has  internally,  an  aspect 
of  strength  as  great  as  that  of  the  everlasting 
hills.  Physically  it  will  not  be  unlike  the 
Bank  of  England  or  the  Banque  de  France. 
If  we  ever  have  a  central  bank  in  this  coun- 
try, a  project  to  which  Mr.  Vanderlip  gives 
his  heartiest  approval,  the  National  City's 
relation  to  it  will  stand  about  as  the  Deutsche 
Bank  or  the  Dresdner  Bank  to  the  German 
Reichbank;  the  Credit  Lyonnaise,  or  the 
Comptoir  to  the  Banque  de  France;  or  the 
big  joint  stock  banks  in  London,  as  the  City 
and  Midland  or  the  Union  of  London  and 
Smith's,  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

One  other  quality  which  Mr.  Vanderlip 
has  brought  to  his  bank  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  favorable  public  opinion.  The 
National  City  will  never  quite  live  down 
the  scandal  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
flotation.  It  may  go  on  limiting  its  rate  of 
interest  to  6  per  cent,  while  competitors 
charge  50  and  100  per  cent,  in  times  of 
stress;  it  may  scrupulously  observe  the  law 
requiring  a  minimum  reserve  of  25  per  cent., 
but  the  taint  of  former  indiscretions  will  re- 
main. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
day  of  transgression  is  past  and  that  the  Van- 
derlip influence  and  opportunity  will  estab- 
lish a  different  sort  of  relation  between  the 
institution  and  the  public.  Mr.  Vanderlip 
is  extremely  catholic  in  his  views;  he  is,  first 
of  all,  an  optimist  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns this  country,  even  though  there  is  a 
strong  reflex  on  his  opinion  of  German  ideas. 
He  is  positively  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  lives 
the  year  around'  at  Beechwood,  his  country 
home  at  Scarborough  on  the  Hudson,  thirty 
miles  out  of  New  York,  in  a  bit  of  country 
more  like  rural  England  than  any  spot  in 
the  East. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  has  always  measured  up 
to,  and  beyond,  every  position  he  has  filled. 
As  the  probable  head  of  the  most  powerful 
national  bank  in  the  country  he  is  likely  to 
bring  a  new  element  into  the  banking  affairs 
of  the  nation  making  for  dignity  and  sta- 
bility. 


THE  outlook:  for  business  recovery. 


BY  H.  C.  WATSON. 

(Editor  of  Dion's  Review.) 


(COMMERCIAL  conditions  may  be  lik- 
ened to  an  automobile  with  a  loose 
clutch ;  there  is  almost  every  indication  that 
a  rapid  forward  movement  is  imminent,  yet 
progress  is  slow.  Fuel  is  abundant  in  the 
shape  of  easy  money,  and  the  engine  is  work- 
ing freely  to  all  appearances,  while  depleted 
stocks  of  goods  suggest  that  the  wheels  ought 
to  be  turning  rapidly,  but  somehow  the  trans- 
mission of  confidence  is  not  quite  right. 
However,  so  much  improvement  has  oc- 
curred from  the  point  of  greatest  depression 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  fur- 
ther gradual  gains  until  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry hum  once  more.  Convalescence  must 
be  slow  after  so  severe  an  illness,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  that  conservatism  domi- 
nates the  situation. 

During  the  past  four  months  the  country 
has  gone  through  a  process  of  readjustment 
in  nearly  every  department.  Prices  of  com- 
modities have  declined  steadily,  even  the  grain 
and  cotton  markets  sharing  in  the  downward 
trend  to  some  extent,  although  relatively  less 
than  many  other  products  because  of  the  sup- 
port received  from  urgent  foreign  require- 
ments. Wages  have  resisted  most  stubbornly 
the  general  tendency,  and  the  army  of  un- 
employed has  assumed  alarming  proportions 
at  several  manufacturing  centers,  although 
wildly  exaggerated  stories  have  been  circu- 
lated for  speculative  effect.  It  is  announced 
by  the  heads  of  the  trade  unions  that  all 
propositions  to  reduce  wages  will  be  fought, 
ytt  labor  will  not  be  immune  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  setback,  unless,  of  course,  pros- 
perous conditions  return  very  quickly. 

While  it  IS  possible  to  discern  many  evi- 
dences of  distinct  improvement,  it  would  be 
over-sanguine  to  hope  for  a  large  volume  of 
business  until  after  the  nominating  conven- 
tions in  June  and  July.  Political  uncer- 
tainty is  most  untimely  in  conjunction  with 
all  that  has  happened,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  nominations  may  not  remove  that 
element  of  uneasiness,  although  some  of  the 
best  judges  believe  that  there  will  be  no 
cause  for  anxiety  after  the  candidates  are 
chosen.  Others  are  equally  confident  that 
uncertainty  will  continue  until  election. 

Various  records  are  often  taken  as  meas- 
ures of  current  business  and  barometers  of 


the  future,  but  several  artificial  elements  ren- 
der these  statistics  at  this  time  of  less  value 
than  usual.  Pig-iron  production  has  always 
occupied  a  position  of  importance  as  being 
representative  of  the  entire  trade  situation, 
and  the  capacity  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Feb- 
ruary I  showed  the  first  increase  since  Octo- 
ber. This  is  encouraging,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  gain  is  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  reduction  of  over  50  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  curtailment  was  not 
natural.  Had  the  steel  mills  delivered  fin- 
ished products  according^to  specifications,  or 
sought  new  business  during  the  closing 
months  of  1907,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
pig  iron  would  have  been  required.  But 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  purchasers  to  pay  for 
the  goods  cut  down  business  much  more  than 
cancellations,  while  the  same  sentiment  of 
caution  resulted  in  instructions  to  salesmen 
to  make  no  effort  to  get  business.  Expenses 
had  also  been  abnormally  heavy,  particularly 
as  to  labor,  and  an  opportunity  was  offered 
to  get  back  to  a  more  normal  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Yet  these  were  all  artificial  con- 
ditions that  made  the  iron  barometer  indicate 
a  much  heavier  contraction  in  business  than 
actually  occurred,  and  will  to  some  extent 
reduce  its  value  as  a  guide  in  the  near  future. 

INTERPRETATION    OF    RAILROAD    STATISTICS. 

Railway  earnings  have  decreased  about  15 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  returns  a 
year  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  the  movement 
of  farm  staples  will  soon  fall  off  sufficiently 
to  make  the  comparison  still  worse,  while 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  350,000  idle 
freight  cars,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  loss 
in  earnings  must  at  least  equal  that  ratio  to 
the  total  number.  Here,  again,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  the  mere  statistics.  In 
the  first  place,  shipments  of  grain  and  cotton 
have  been  large  this  season,  it  is  true,  but  not 
abnormally  so  by  any  means,  as  the  crops 
were  considerably  below  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  as  to  quantity,  although  higher 
prices  made  the  value  greater.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  tonnage.  Move- 
ment of  that  class  of  freight  will  show  a  de- 
crease in  coming  months,  but  that  is  only  a 
seasonable  change  and  will  not  increase  the 
percentage  of  loss  as  compared  with  last  year 
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Moreovefi  the  proportion  of  idle  freight  cars 
does  not  represent  the  loss  in  earnings,  as 
terminal  facilities  were  sadly  congested  a 
year  ago  and  the  business  was  much  more 
expensive  to  handle.  Recent  events  enable 
the  roads  to  operate  more  economically  and 
promise  additional  benefits  in  that  respect. 
Furthermore,  encouragement  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  each  weekly  return  of 
earnings  shows  smaller  losses  dian  the  week 
preceding,  and  the  confirmed  pessimist  wholly 
ignores  the  fact  that  comparisons  are  being 
made  with  a  year  of  unprecedented  activity. 
Ten  cbnsecutive  years  of  accumulating  super- 
latives have  unfitted  the  American  mind  for 
anything  but  words  like  "  highest,"  "  big- 
gest," and  "  new  record."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  back  very  far  to  find  lower  records  for 
all  the  statistics  under  discussion. 

REAL  MEANING  OF  THE   BANK  RETURNS. 

Bank  exchanges  tell  a  story,  but  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  speculation, 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
recent  crisis.  At  New  York  City  the  latest 
returns  show  losses  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
in  clearings,  but  legitimate  business  has  not 
fallen  of!  to  that  extent.  A  considerable  per- 
centage of  local  bank  exchanges  is  supplied 
by  stock  transactions,  which  have  been  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  a  year  ago,  and 
in  addition  the  average  of  sixty  active  rail- 
way shares  is  $24  lower  in  price,  or  about 
22  per  cent.  This  also  contributes  to  the 
smaller  clearings.  At  leading  cities  out- 
side New  York  many  of  these  features  are 
eliminated,  and  the  reduction  of  5  to  15  per 
cent,  in  most  cases  has  more  significance, 
while  several  sections  of  the  country  are  ac- 
tually reporting  gains  as  compared  with  last 
year's  clearings. 

THE  RATIO  OF  INSOLVENCY. 

Turning  to  statistics  of  failures  it  is  found 
that  mortality  has  indeed  been  heavy,  partly 
due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  many  firms 
have  engaged  in  business  in  recent  years  and 
also  the  increase  in  amount  of  money  in- 
volved. In  this  comparison  also  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  ignore  the  phenomenal 
expansion  that  has  occurred.  As  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  firms  enlarges  there  might 
very  properly  be  an  increase  in  insolvencies 
without  any  heavier  mercantile  death  rate; 
that  is,  the  proportion  of  bankruptcies.  Yet 
there  is  little  allowance  made  for  the  growth 
of  business  in  most  comparisons  of  commer- 
cial failures.    Detailed  analysis  of  this  nature 


readily  shows  that  the  ratio  of  total  failures 
to  firms  in  business  or  the  defaulted  liabili- 
ties to  solvent  payments  through  the  clear- 
ing-houses both  make  startlingly  favorable 
comparisons  with  preceding  years  of  special 
stress.  During  a  period  of  abnormal  pros- 
perity, when  prices  of  everything  are  ascend- 
ing and  the  banks  extend  credit  far  beyond 
the  point  of  safety,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
expand  that  is  an  obvious  menace  in  a  time 
of  pressure.  These  weak  concerns,  incom- 
petently managed,  are  the  first  to  succumb, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  benefited  by  their  re- 
moval, conservative  houses  no  longer  having 
to  suffer  from  their  competition. 

C300D   GROUNDS    FOR    OPTIMISM. 

Recapitulation  of  the  comparative  statistics 
that  are  considered  the  best  measures  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  conditions  indicates 
that  the  memorable  crisis  of  October,  1907, 
did  not  unsettle  the  foundation  of  things,  nor 
did  it  produce  a  situation  from  which  recov- 
ery must  of  necessity  be  prolonged.  It  may 
take  a  little  more  time  on  account  of  the  pro- 
pinquity of  election  day,  and  the  mental  at- 
titude which  controls  the  return  of  confi- 
dence, may  retard  the  tightening  of  the  clutch 
that  brings  the  power  of  the  engine  to  bear 
upon  the  wheels,  but  there  is  nothing  radi- 
cally wrong.  Nothing  is  worn  out  in  the 
American  machine.  It  is  comparatively  new. 
This  country  abounds  with  natural  resources 
that  are  only  partially  developed.  The 
ground  has  scarcely  been  scratched  in  some 
of  the  mineral  regions,  and  little  of  the  vast 
agricultural  area  has  reached  the  point  where 
any  fertilization  is  necessary  beyond  scien- 
tific alternation  of  crops.  It  can  easily  com- 
pete in  production  of  grain  with  older  na- 
tions where  crops  can  only  be  raised  by  the 
use  of  expensive  chemical  fertilizers.  The 
outside  world  is  dependent  upon  8,000,000 
bales  of  our  cotton  that  assures  an  income 
of  about  $400,000,000  annually  for  this  sin- 
gle product.  It  is  only  another  evidence  of 
the  nation's  comparative  youth  that  its  cur- 
rency laws  are  inadequate,  and  this  difficulty 
will  be  remedied  as  the  subject  of  finance  re- 
ceives more  attention.  Even  now  there  is  a 
safety  about  the  quality  of  our  money  that  is 
far  better  than  elasticity  with  less  solidity. 
Little  tangible  excuse  exists  for  pessimism, 
and  it  is  not  stated  that  any  of  the  croakers 
have  joined  the  army  of  aliens  who  returned 
to  Europe  this  winter.  Most  of  these  aliens 
will  be  immigrants  again  when  the  snow  is 
off  the  ground. 


EDWARD    MACDOWELL    (bORN,    DECEMBER    l6,    1861  ;    DIED,   JANUARY   23,   I908.) 


MAC  DOWELL,  AN  AMERICAN  GENIUS. 


BY  LAWRENCE  GILMAN. 

TXT"  ITH  the  death  of  Edward  Mac  Dowell  "The  fertilization  of  music  by  poetry," 

there  passes  a  music-maker  whom  an  to  employ  a  luminous  phrase  of  Wagner's, 

apprehending  critic  called  "  the  most  poetic  would  have  meant  for  him  no  mere  esthetic 

composer  in  America."     The  praise  is  just,  abstraction,  but  an  intimate  and  ever-present 

so  far  as  it  goes.    But  Mac  Dowell  was  more  reality.    He  was  a  musician,  yet  he  looked  out 

llan  that, — he  was  one  of  the  most  spon-  upon  the  visible  world  and  inward  upon  the 

^ncously  poetic  composers  with  whose  music  world  of  the  emotions  through  the  transform- 

'!he  world   is   familiar,   irrespective   of  geo-  ing  eyes  of  the  poet.     The  art  of  mu^ic  dif- 

graphical  limitations.  fers  from  the  art  of  painting,  of  sculpture, 
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of  poetry,  in  that  it  docs  not  in  itself  suggest 
any  correspondence  with  reality.  A  land- 
scape, a  piece  of  sculpture,  bears  a  direct  and 
obvious  relationship  to  the  external  world, — 
it  is,  at  bottom,  a  transcript  of  reality;  so 
also  do  words,  artfully  disposed,  evoke  the 
thought  of  definite  objects,  experiences,  and 
events.  Music,  alone  and  of  itself,  has  no 
such  correspondence,  no  such  relationship ;  it 
is  not  concerned  with  the  events  or  the  as- 
pects of  reality;  it  is,  in  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  term,  the  most  supernatural  of  the 
arts.  Yet  it  may,  through  an  association 
with  words, — ^as  in  the  opera,  in  the  song,  in 
die  symphonic  poem,  in  the  program-sym- 
phony,— be  made  to  suggest  images  and  evoke 
definite  moods  with  an  eloquence  that  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  paint  or  molded  clay  or 
cunningly  ordered  words.  Liszt  makes  the 
orchestra  tell  the  story  of  Mazeppa  far  more 
eloquently  than  does  Victor  Hugo ;  the  "  Don 
Juan  "  of  Richard  Strauss  is  far  more  potent 
and  moving  than  is  the  poem  by  Lenau  of 
which  it  is  an  illustration ;  the  "  Afternoon 
of  a  Faun,**  as  put  upon  the  orchestra  by  the 
French  impressionist,  Claude  Debussy,  trans- 
cends in  suggestiveness  and  poetic  glamor 
the  fantastic  and  famous  verses  of  Mallarme 
upon  which  the  music  is  based.  Thus,  we 
see,  it  is  possible  for  the  composer,  by  ally- 
ing himself  with  the  dramatist  or  the  poet,  to 
achieve  poetry  of  a  truly  sublimated  kind, — 
a  poetry  to  which  definiteness  is  given  by  ver- 
bal suggestion,  and  which  possesses  a  unique 
eloquence  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  communi- 
cative power  of  music  itself.  Of  this  order 
of  tone-poetry, — music  quickened  and  en- 
riched by  external  suggestion, — ^we  have  such 
examples  as  the  picturesque  and  imaginative 
piano  pieces  of  Schumann,  the  symphonic 
poems  of  Liszt,  Saint-Saens,  Tschaikowsky, 
the  orchestral  mood-pictures  and  impressions 
of  such  gifted  men  of  to-day  as  Richard 
Strauss,  Claude  Debussy,  Vincent  d'Indy, 
and  the  singularly  cosmopolitan  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler.  These  men  are  true  tone- 
poets,  commanding  an  order  of  musical  ut- 
terance which,  in  variety  and  richness  of  ex- 
pressive capacity,  has  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  musical  art.  It  is  among  these  that 
Mac  Dowell  has  a  place,  a  place  which  he 
occupies  alone.  His  art  oversteps  parochial 
bounds;  it  is  an  art  that  has  made  its  way 
widely  in  the  world.;  that  has  worthier  and 
larger  claims  to  consideration  than  those 
which  are  merely  patriotic. 

Mac  Dowell  sought  always,— or,  rather, 
he  was  obedient  to, — an  external  poetic  stim- 


ulus. The  art  of  music-making  was  for  him 
something  more  than  the  art  of  combining 
tones  for  the  sake  of  a  beauty  sufficient  in 
itself.  He  wrote,  for  example,  four  sonatas 
for  the  piano ;  but  they  are  not  merely  superb 
"  arrangements  "  (as  Whistler  might  have 
called  them), — tonal  structures  whose  sole 
appeal  is  to  the  musical  sense.  He  has  given 
them  titles, — the  "  Tragica,"  the  "  Eroica," 
the  "Norse,"  the  "Keltic";  and  through 
them  he  wishes  to  evoke  particular  moods, 
scenes,  personalities,  events.  In  one  of  them 
he  wishes  us  to  feel  the  especial  character 
and  poignancy  of  the  tragedy  of  King  Arthur 
and  Guinevere ;  in  another  the  wild  and  bar- 
dic spirit  of  die  Scandinavian  sagas;  in  an- 
other the  stir  and  movement  of  the  splendid 
romances  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  world.  The 
composer  has  been  enthralled  and  swayed  by 
the  dramatic  and  poetical  appeal  of  these 
things,  and  he  wishes  us  to  share  his  emo- 
tion ;  therefore  he  shapes  and  colors  his  music 
in  accordance  with  a  particular  trend  of 
events,  or  at  least  a  particular  mood.  He 
thus  addresses  to  us  a  double  appeal, — ^an 
appeal  to  the  purely  musical  sense  through 
the  potency  of  his  harmonic  and  melodic  in- 
vention, and  an  appeal  to  the  imagination,  to 
the  inner  eye,  to  the  poetic  and  pictorial 
senses. 

A  NOTEWORTHY  LIST  OF  PIANO  PIECES. 

In  his  smaller  piano  pieces  we  find  Mac 
Dowell  still  seeking  the  same  end, — still 
striving  to  achieve  something  more  than 
sheer  tone-weaving.  Glance  at  the  titles  of 
his  shorter  compositions  for  piano  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  list  of  his  works.  Here  are  a  set 
of  "  Sea  Pieces,"—"  A  Wandering  Iceberg." 
"  From  the  Depths,"  "  In  Mid-ocean,"  "  To 
the  Sea,"  "Nautilus,"  "Starlight";  here  is 
a  sheaf  of  "  Woodland  Sketches,"—"  To  a 
Water  Lily,"  "  A  Deserted  Farm,"  "  At  an 
Old  Trysting  Place,"  "Told  at  Sunset"; 
in  a  later  series,  the  "  New  England  Idyls," 
are  "  From  an  Old  Garden,"  "  Mid-Win- 
ter," "In  Deep  Woods,"  "From  a  Log 
Cabin."  For  orchestra  there  is  an  "  Indian  " 
Suite;  there  are  two  symphonic  poems, 
"  Lancelot  and  Elaine  "  and  "  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,"  and  a  suite,  the  movements  of 
which  are  called  "  In  a  Haunted  Forest," 
"  Summer  Idyl,"  "  The  Shepherdess'  Song." 
and  "  Forest  Spirits."  All  this,  clearly,^  is 
the  work  of  a  musician  peculiarly  suscepti£»le 
to  external  impressions,  and  bent  upon  re- 
cording them  in  tonal  form.  < 

No  composer  since  Schumann  has  disptscyecf 
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THE   MACDOWELL    HOME   AT    PETERBORO,    N.    H. 
(ThlB  property  was  recently  conveyed  (subject  to  the  life  estate  of  Mrs.  Mac  Dowell)  to  the  directors 
of  the  Mac  Dowell  Association.     It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  corporation,  of  which  Mr.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  is  president,  to  maintain  this  gift  as  "  a  place  for  work  and  companionship  of  students  in  all  the 
arts.*',» 


a  like  sensitiveness  to  the  finer  stuff  of 
romance.  In  Mac  Dowell,  as  Mr.  James 
Huneker  has  aptly  and  truly  said,  we  find, 
"  not  the  sham  ecstacies  of  mock  medieval 
romance,  but  that  deep  and  tender  sentiment 
which  we  encounter  in  the  poetry  of  Keats, — 
in  the  magic  of  a  moon  half  veiled  by  flying 
clouds;  in  the  mystery  and  scent  of  old  and 
tangled  gardens."  He  was  exquisitely  re- 
sponsive to  the  mystery  and  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  created  world, — its  gardens  and 
woods,  but  also  its  vast  reaches  of  sea  and 
sky  and  mountain :  in  its  gentle  or  brooding 
or  sombre  moods  he  was  in  touch  with  it 
He  had  the  rapt  and  transfiguring  imagina- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  nature,  which  is  the 
special  possession  of  the  Celt.  Yet  he  was 
more  than  a  mere  landscape  painter.  The 
human  drama  was  for  him  a  continually 
moving  spectacle;  he  was  most  sensitively 
attuned  to  its  tragedy  and  its  comedy, 
— he  was  never  more  potent,  more  in- 
fluential, indeed,  than  in  celebrating  its 
events.  He  is  at  the  summit  of  his  powers, 
for  example,  in  the  superb  pageant  of  heroic 
grief  and  equally  heroic  love  which  is  com- 
prised within  the  four  movements  of  the 
"Keltic**  sonata;  and  he  is  almost  equally 


memorable  in  the  piercing  sadness  and  the 
transporting  tenderness  of  the  "  Dirge  **  in 
the  "  Indian  "  Suite. 

HIS    PLACE    IN    AMERICAN    MUSIC. 

To  gain  a  true  sense  of  his  place  in  Ameri- 
can music  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
twenty-three  years  ago,  when  Mac  Dowell 
sent  from  Germany,  as  the  fruit  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship there,  the  earliest  outgivings  of 
his  talent,  our  native  musical  art  was  still 
little  more  than  a  pallid  reproduction  of 
European  models.  Mac  Dowell  did  not  at 
that  time,  of  course,  give  positive  evidence 
of  the  vitality  and  the  rarity  of  his  gifts ;  yet 
there  was,  even  in  his  early  music, — un- 
deniably immature,  and  modeled  after  easily 
recognized  Teutonic  masters, — a  fresh  and 
untrammeled  impulse.  A  new  note  vibrated 
through  it,  a  new  and  buoyant  personality 
suffused  it.  Thenceforth  music  in  America 
possessed  an  artistic  figure  of  constantly  in- 
creasing stature.  Mac  Dowell  commanded, 
from  the  start,  a  wholly  original  idiom,  a 
manner  of  speech  which  has  been  recog- 
nized even  by  his  detractors  as  entirely  his 
own. 


vn. 

His  style  is  as  pungent  and  unmistakable 


as 
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Grieg's,  and  far  less  limited  in  its  variety. 
Hearing  certain  melodic  turns,  certain  har- 
monic formations,  you  recognize  them  at  once 
as  belonging  to  Mac  Doweli,  and  to  none- 
other.  This  marked  individuality  of  speech, 
apparent  from  the  first,  became  constantly 
more  salient  and  more  vivid,  and  in  the  music 
which  he  gave  forth  at  the  height  of  his 
creative  activity, — in,  say,  the  "  Sea  Pieces  " 
and  the  last  two  sonatas, — it  is  unmistakable 
and  beyond  dispute.  This  emphatically  per- 
sonal accent  it  was  which,  a  score  of  years 
ago,  set  Mac  Doweli  in  a  place  apart  among 
native  American  music-makers.  No  one  else 
was  sa3ring  such  charming  and  memorable 
things  in  so  fresh  and  individual  a  way.  We 
had  then,  as  we  have  had  since,  composers 
who  were  entitled  to  respect  by  reason  of 
their  expert  and  effective  mastery  of  a  fa- 
miliar order  of  musical  expression, — ^who 
spoke  correctly  a  language  learned  in  the 
conservatories  of  Munich,  Leipzig,  and  Ber- 
lin. But  they  had  nothing  to  say  that  was 
both  important  and  new.  They  had  grace, 
they  had  dexterity,  they  had,  in  a  measure, 
scholarship;  but  their  art  was  obviously 
derivative,  without  originality  of  substance 
or  a  telling  quality  of  style.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  why  the  potent  and  aromatic  art  of  Mac 
Doweli  impressed  those  who  were  able  to 
feel  its  charm  and  estimate  its  value. 

HIS  "transforming  imagination." 

An  abundance  of  pregnant,  beautiful,  and 
novel  ideas  was  his  chief  possession^  and  he 
fashioned  them  into  musical  designs  with 
great  skill  and  unflagging  art.  He  had  also, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  transforming  imagination, 
a  deep  and  exquisite  sense  of  poetry,  a  quick 
and  passionate  responsiveness  to  the  play  of 
human  emotions  and  to  the  varied  and  en- 
grossing spectacle  of  the  natural  world.  He 
did  not  undertake  adventures  in  all  of  the 
forms  of  music.  There  is  no  symphony  in  the 
list  of  his  works,  no  opera,  no  large  choral 
composition,  no  string  quartet.  Yet  he  was 
far  from  being  a  miniaturist, — he  was,  in 
fact,  anything  rather  than  that.  His  four 
sonatas  for  the  piano  are  planned  upon  truly 
heroic  lines;  they  are  large  in  scope  and  of 
epical  sweep  and  breadth.  His  *'  Indian  " 
Suite  is  the  most  impressive  orchestral  work 
composed  by  an  American,  and  its  dirge  is 
the  noblest  and  most  poignant  musical  thren- 


ody since  the  "  Gotterdammerung  **  Trauet' 
marsch.  He  wrote  two  piano  concertos, — 
early  works,  not  of  his  best  inspiration, — a 
large  number  of  the  kind  of  poetically  de- 
scriptive smaller  works  for  piano  which  have 
been  discussed  above,  and  almost  half  a  hun- 
dred songs  of  singular  loveliness  and  char- 
acter. The  two  symphonic  poems,  "  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia  "  and  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine  " ; 
two  "  fragments,"  "  The  Saracens "  and 
"  Lovely  Alda "  (portions  of  a  projected 
"  Roland  "  symphony),  and  the  first  orches- 
tral suite,  opus  42,  which  he  might  have  en- 
titled "  Sylvan,"  complete  the  record  of  his 
output,  save  for  some  spirited  but  not  very 
important  part-songs  for  male  voices.  The 
list  comprises  sixty-two  opus  numbers  and 
1 73  separate  compositions, — ^not  a  remarkable 
accomplishment,  in  poirtt  of  quantity,  yet 
notable  and  precious  in  quality. 

BUOYANCY,    VrrALFTY,    TENDERNESS    AND 
NOBILITY. 

What,  the  casual  reader  may  wonder,  is 
the  nature  of  this  quality?  What  are  the 
distinguishing  traits,  after  all,  of  Mac  Dow- 
ell's  music?  The  answer  is  not  easily  given. 
This  music  is  characterized  by  great  buoy- 
ancy and  freshness,  by  an  abounding  vitality, 
by  a  constantly  juxtaposed  tenderness  and 
strength,  by  a  pervading  nobility  of  tone  and 
feeling.  It  is  charged  with  emotion,  yet  it 
is  not  brooding  or  hectic,  and  it  is  seldom  in- 
tricate or  recondite  in  its  psychology.  It  is 
not  German  in  its  general  aspect,  or  French, 
or  Italian, — its  spiritual  antecedents  arc 
Northern,  both  Celtic  and  Scandinavian. 
Mac  Doweli  had  not  the  cataclysmic  imag- 
ination, the  magniloquent  passion,  the  strange 
sorcerj'  of  style,  that  are  Strauss's ;  his  art  is 
far  less  elaborate  and  subtle  than  that  of  such 
typical  modems  as  Debussy  and  d'Indy.  But 
it  has  an  order  of  beauty  that  is  not  theirs,  an 
order  of  eloquence  that  is  not  theirs,  a  kind 
of  poetry  whose  secrets  they  do  not  know; 
and  thert  speaks  through  it  and  out  of  it  an 
individuality  that  is  persuasive,  lovable, 
unique.  There  is  no  need  to  attempt,  at 
this  juncture,  to  ^>eculate  concerning  his 
place  among  the  company  of  the  great  ones 
of  music ;  it  is  enough  to  avow  the  conviction 
that  he  possessed  genius  of  a  rare  order,  that 
he  wrought  nobly  and  valuably  for  the  art  of 
the  country  whidi  he  loved. 


FEEDING    SHEEP    FOR    MARKET    IN    COLORADO. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHEEP  BARONS. 

BY  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN. 


TpHE  cattle  barons  of  the  West,  who  once 
held  undisputed  sway  over  the  great 
public  domain,  have  been  displaced,  in  the 
last  few  years,  by  new  lords  of  wealth  and 
power, — the  sheep  men. 

Travel  over  the  Pecos  country  in  New 
Mexico,  where  John  Chisum  ruled  like  a 
lord  of  old,  and  where  his  baronial  retainers 
fought  desperate  battles  with  the  retainers 
of  rival  cattle  barons,  and  what  will  you  find 
but  sheep,  and  more  sheep?  To  be  sure 
there  arc  plenty  of  cattle  left  in  the  country, 
but  they  are  split  up  in  tiny  hferds  among  the 
small  ranchers,  while  most  of  the  unfcnced 
range  is  grazed  over  by  great  flocks  of  sheep, 
of  all  grades  and  values,  in  charge  of  Mexi- 
can herders  in  all  states  of  somnolency.  In 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  where 
the  dust  of  the  cattle  trails  once  clouded  the 
blue  skies,  the  old  highways  of  the  steer  are 
grass-covered,  and, — the  mockery  of  it! — are 
fed  over  by  dusty-backed  herds  whose  eternal 
"  ba-a-a  "  brings  a  curl  of  contempt  to  the 
lips  of  the  cowman.  Where  the  cowboys 
once  faced  the  storms  of  the  prairie,  in  their 
yellow  slickers,  the  sheep  herder  now  crawls 
into  his  canvas-covered  sheep  wagon,  where 
he    lives    in    comfort    through    the    hardest 


"  norther,"  and  in  summer,  even  to  the 
grassy  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  above 
timber  line,  one  will  come  upon  sheep  camps. 

THE  SHEEP   INTEREST  COMING  TO   ITS  OWN. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  stock  industry 
in  the  West,  though  it  is  perfectly  natural  in 
the  course  of  events,  has  not  been  accom- 
plished without  discomfort  and  loss  of  life. 
For  twenty  years  the  sheep  man  has  fought 
for  every  foot  of  ground  he  has  gained  in  the 
West.  He  has  fought  pitched  battles  with 
cowmen  and  ranchers,  and  has  seen  his  sheep 
slaughtered  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  his 
herders  killed  or  driven  in  ignominy  from  the 
disputed  territory.  But  always  the  sheep 
owner  has  come  back  across  the  "  dead  line," 
until  finally  his  enemy  has  yielded  place. 
To-day  the  sheep  man  is  the  stronger,  in- 
stead of  the  weaker  part>%  A  few  months 
ago,  when  there  was  a  raid  on  a  sheep  camp 
in  northern  Wyoming,  the  sheep  men  offered 
a  large  reward  for  the  capture  of  those  who 
had  slain  the  she^p  and  burned  the  sheep 
wagons.  Furthermore,  they  armed  their 
herders,  and,  in  some  instances  where  danger 
seemed  most  threatening,  stationed  guards 
about  the  flocks  ?nd  announced  that  any  cat- 
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tie  interests  that  sought  a  fight  would  be 
accommodated.  Such  boldness  would  have 
been  unthought  of  ten  years  ago,  and  the  case 
simply  shows  how  the  sheep  men  have  grown 
in  power  until  practically  they  are  the  dicta- 
tors, instead  of  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  others. 

The  sheep  man  has  had  many  prejudices 
to  overcome.  Chief  of  these  has  been  the 
theory  that  sheep  destroy  a  range,  trampling 
out  the  roots  of  grass  and  rendering  a  feed- 
ing ground  valueless  when  once  they  have 
passed  over  it.  The  folly  of  this  statement 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  West,  where 
the  same  grazing  grounds  have  been  used  by 
millions  of  sheep  for  years  and  are  as  good 
to-day  as  when  the  sheep  first  went  on  them. 

DECREASE    IN     THE    PAST     FIVE    YEARS. 

A  few  figures  will  best  emphasize  the 
growth  and  importance  of  the  sheep  industry 
in  the  United  States.  In  1878,  according  to 
figures  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, there  were  35,740,500  sheep  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  January  i,  1907,  there 
were  53,240,000  sheep.  On  January  i,  1903, 
tliere  were  63,964,876  sheep  in  the  country. 
The  decrease  from  1903  to  1907  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  mutton  and  lamb, 
leading  to  the  selling  and  slaughter  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  total  number  of  sheep.  Stock- 
yards reports  from  Chicago,  Omaha,  St. 
Joseph,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver  in  the  last 
tew  years  show  a  tremendous  increase  in 
sheep  shipped  for  slaughter,  and  still  the  sup- 
ply has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  number  of 
sheep  on  January  i,  1908,  was  about  1,000,- 
000  less  than  the  figures  of  January  i,  1907. 
There  has  been  a  heavy  decrease  in  Montana 
and  Idaho,  and  an  increase  in  Wyoming.  In 
fact,  Wyoming  has  passed  Montana,  and  is 
now  the  foremost  sheep  State  in  the  Union. 

The  heavy  demand  iFor  mutton  and  lambs 
has  kept  down  the  wool  production  since 
1902.  In  that  year  the  total  number  of 
pounds  of  wool  clipped  in  the  United  States 
was  324,107,462.  In  1907  the  total  clip 
was  298,294,750,  valued  at  $78,263,165. 

FATTENING  SHEEP  FOR  MARKET. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  flockmaster's  wool 
clip  will  pay  the  yearly  expenses  of  caring 
for  his  sheep,  with  some  profit  left  over. 
Thus  his  sale  of  mutton  and  lambs  represents 
clear  gain.  Of  late  years  a  third  figure  has 
entered  the  business, — the  sheep  feeder.  The 
sheep  feeder  buys  mutton  and  lambs  in  the 


fall,  and  ships  them  to  some  convenient  point 
to  be  fed  through  the  winter.  His  profits  are 
in  the  increased  prices  he  gets  for  the  sheep 
in  the  Chicago  market.  The  greatest  sheep- 
feeding  ground  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Col- 
lins and  Greeley,  Colo.,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Denver.  This  is  the  richest  agricultural 
community  in  the  world,  producing  the  high- 
est quality  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  other 
farm  products.  Sugar-beet  pulp  and  alfalfa 
are  fed  to  the  sheep,  which  fatten  rapidly  on 
this  diet,  and  which  command  top  prices 
when  shipped  to  market.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  sheep  are  fed  in  Colorado  every  winter, 
and  sometimes  the  profits  of  the  sheep  feed- 
ers are  phenomenal,  sheep  that  are  bought 
for  $5  on  the  range  being  sold  for  $8  after 
three  months  of  feeding  at  the  pens. 

SUMMER  FFEDING  ABOVE  THE  TIMBER  LINE, 

The  range  question  is  the  greatest  problem 
that  confronts  the  sheep  owner,  though  it  is 
hardly  so  vexing  as  it  appears  in  the  eyes  of 
the  cattle  owner,  because  sheep  feed  closer 
than  cattle  and  consequently  require  less 
grazing  ground.  The  sheep  owners  usually 
have  two  ranges  for  their  flocks, — a  winter 
range  and  a  summer  range.  The  winter 
range  is  usually  on  the  high  plateau  country 
adjacent  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There 
the  snows  melt  fast  and  do  not  drift,  and 
the  sheep  can  feed  all  winter  on  the  buiich 
grass  and  sagebrush.  In  summer  the  flocks 
are  trailed  to  the  mountains,  or  are  shipped 
to  the  summer  range  by  freight,  provided 
the  grazing  ground  can  be  reached  by  rail- 
road. Here  for  three  months  the  sheep  feed 
under  ideal  conditions.  Generally  they  are 
taken  well  above  timber  line,  for  the  reason 
that  the  grasses  on  the  summits  of  the  great 
mountains  are  extraordinarily  thick  and  nu- 
tritious. To  the  ordinary  observer  the  moun- 
tain peaks  art  bare,  but  in  reality  they  are 
thickly  carpeted  with  grass.  It  is  on  this 
heavy,  delicious  feed  that  mountain  sheep 
thrive  so  well, — and  the  sheep  man  has  not 
been  long  in  finding  out  that  his  flocks  will 
do  just  as  well  as  the  mountain  sheep  above 
timber  line.  At  Tennessee  Pass,  near  Lead- 
ville,  Colo.,  from  40,000  to  50,000  sheep  are 
fed  every  summer,  being  shipped  to  this  high 
point  by  rail.  Here  are  dozens  of  sheep 
camps,  scattered  about,  far  above  timber  line, 
where,  in  the  language  of  the  herders,  it 
rains  every  day  and  snows  every  other  day. 
When  September  comes  the  sheep  are  trailed 
to  the  railroad  and  shipped  down  to  the  win- 
ter range  on  the  plains,  where  the  grasses 
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will  be  found  in  prime  condition.  The 
writer  has  passed  over  one  of  the  greatest 
winter  ranges  in  Wyoming  in  June,  and  has 
traveled  full  sixty  miles  from  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  to  the  Colorado  State  line, 
without  seeing  any  living  thing  other  than 
an  antelope  and  a  coyote.  Yet  by  September 
this  range  will  be  alive  with  sheep,  it  being 
estimated  that  no  less  than  1,000,000  are 
fed  on  this  ideal  winter  range  which  is  so 
lonely  in  summer.  The  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  whose  tops  can  just  be  descried 
above  the  plains  line,  near  Rawlins,  are 
filled  with  sheep  every  summer,  and,  in  turn, 
are  deserted  when  the  snows  begin  to  drift 
in  winter. 

THE  herder's  life  AND  DUTIES. 

Naturally  the  central  figure  in  the  sheep 
business  is  the  herder.  He  is  the  man  upon 
whom  the  owner  depends  for  the  safety  of 
an  average  flock  of  from  2000  to  2500 
sheep,  which  may  be  worth  from  $10,000 
to  $30,000.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  look 
upon  the  sheep  herder  as  a  man  who  takes 
up  this  employment  because  he  is  "  locoed  " 
or  because  he  cannot  do  anything  else.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  No 
sheep  owner  could  put  so  much  responsibility 
on  the  shoulders  of  an  incompetent  or  irre- 
sponsible man.  The  herders  are  selected 
from  the  best  material  the  labor  market  has 
td  offer,  and  are  paid  from  $50  to  $75  a 
month  and  board.     The  herder  is  furnished 


with  everj'thing  he  needs,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  his  fare. 
He  is  given  carte  blanche  to  order  what  the 
market  affords,  and  the  "  camp  tender,"  who 
comes  with  supplies  once  or  twice  a  week, 
sees  that  the  order  is  promptly  filled.  The 
sheep  wagon,  in  which  the  herder  lives  in 
winter,  is  a  veritable  house  on  wheels.  It  is 
a  canvas  covered  wagon,  containing  cook- 
stove,  bunk,  cupboard,  and,  in  short,  every- 
thing that  can  make  life  bearable  for  the 
herder.  In  one  of  these  wagons  a  man  can 
remain  comfortable  while  a  "  norther  "  rages 
without.  In  summer,  while  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  lives  in  a  tent,  but  this  is  all  a  man 
requires  among  ?uch  ideal  natural  surround- 
ings. 

In  the  spring,  at  lambing  time,  is  the  herd- 
er's season  of  responsibility.  It  is  then  that 
a  May  snowstorm  will  wipe  out  the  year's 
crop  of  lambs,  if  the  flock  is  caught  in  a  bad 
place,  and  it  is  then  that  the  band  must  be 
closely  guarded  against  the  dangers  from 
coyotes  and  wolves.  Care  must  always  be 
exercised  in  changing  feeding  ground,  lest 
the  sheep  get  among  poison  weeds  and  die. 
Countless  sheep  have  been  lost  in  this  man- 
ner, the  herder  being  unaware  of  any  danger 
until  the  poisoned  animals  began  to  drop  by 
the  score. 

On  the  plains,  rattlesnakes  spice  the  herd- 
er's life  with  danger,  and  he  must  be  always 
on  his  guard  against  this  enemy.  In  some 
localities,  where  the  snakes  are  numerous,  a 
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rattlesnake  a  day  will  be  killed  throughout 
the  summer,  and  generally  the  herder  has  to 
use  caution  in  making  his  bed  on  the  plains 
lest  he  awake  to  find  a  rattler  as  a  bedfellow. 
The  herders  sing  a  song  descriptive  of 
their  troubles.  There  are  many  verses  of  it, 
but  these  will  suffice,  though  to^ct  their  full 
effect  one  should  hear  them  chanted  by  a 
shepherd  in  some  lonely  camp: 

O,  a  man  that  herds  the  sheep  has  got  lots  of 
cause  to  weep, — 
He  'd  better  join  the  army  and  get  fat ; 
For  with   sheep  you  do  get  lazy,  though  their 
mind  is  never  aisy, 
And  at  length  they  Ml  drive  you  crazy  with 
their  blat. 

You  take  it  in  the  spring,  when  the  lambing  doth 
begin, 
You  walk  until  your  feet  are  always  sore, 
For  they  're  lambing  hf  re  and  there  and  they  're 
lambing  everywhere, 
And  the  ewes  blat  and  the  lambs  keep  up  a 
roar. 

When  the  grass  gets  short  below  to  the  moun- 
tains we  do  go; 
The  ewes  start  off  like  greyhounds,  pit-a-pat; 
They  can  beat  the  fleetest  deer  or  any   Texas 
steer, 
While  you  travel  to  the  music  of  their  blat. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  tragedies  of  the 
sheep  range,  for  in  winter  the  herder  is  al- 
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ways  in  danger  of  being  caught  in  a  storm 
that  will  not  only  destroy  the  flock  but  him- 
self as  well.  The  storms  that  sweep  down 
from  the  north  on  the  great  plains  sometimes 
come  with  scant  warning.  A  herder  may  be 
less  than  a  mile  from  his  wagon,  and  yet  w-ill 
be  hopelessly  lost  in  the  whirling  flakes.  It^ 
is  the  same  danger  that  used  to  face  the  cow-* 
boy  on  the  range,  and  now  the  herder  is 
called  upon  to  risk  his  life.'  Electrical 
storms,  also,  mean  danger,  and  many  herders 
are  struck  by  lightning  and  their  flocks  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  or  the  coyotes. 

THE  VALUE  OF  DOGS. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  sheep  herder 
should  place  a  vast  amount  of  reliance  on 
his  dog.  Without  the  sheep  dog  it  would  be 
impossible  to  handle  the  great  flocks  that 
graze  over  the  plains  and  itiountains  of  the 
West.  Usually  the  dog  is  a  collie, — perhaps 
tracing  his  ancestry  to  "  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.'* 
The  dogs  are  owned  by  the  sheep  outfits,  and 
some  of  them  command  fabulous  prices. 

*'  Why,  they  think  more  of  their  dogs  than 
they  do  of  their  men,"  said  a  herder  to  the 
writer.  "  The  man  who  owns  our  outfit 
has  made  a  big  fortune  out  of  the  sheep  game 
and  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Europe.  But 
he  makes  it  a  practice  to  visit  all  his  sheep 
camps  once  a  year.  Last  time  he  called  at 
my  camp  he  spoke  to  the  dog  before  he  spoke 
to  me.  That  shows  you  how  much  they 
think  of  the  dogs." 

The  dogs  are  always  busy,  for  in  feeding 
the  sheep  almost  invariably  scatter  to  some 
extent.  The  wise  herder  will  not  let  any 
strays  wander  into  gulches  or  arroyos,  be- 
cause there  may  be  a  coyote  lurking  there, 
ready  to  run  oflF  the  animal.  The  dog  is 
always  on  the  alert,  and  when  the  flock  scat- 
ters too  much  will  soon  be  at  the  heels  of 
the  farthest  sheep,  barking  and  snapping  and 
driving  them  to  the  main  bunch.  In  the 
mountain  sheep  camps  the  dog*s  work  is  ex- 
hausting, as  it  is  hard  for  him  to  make  his 
way  across  the  steep  slopes  and  jump  over 
the  fallen  timber.  On  the  plains  the  dog  is 
likely  to  get  sore-footed,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  cactus  through  which  he  must 
run.  Some  of  the  most  successful  herders  in 
northern  Wyoming  use  a  dog  that  is  part 
wolf  and  part  collie.  The  wolf  strain  is 
said  to  give  the  animals  tougher  feet,  as  well 
a:  hardier  constitutions. 

The  inteHigence  of  the  average  sheep  dog 
has  not  been  overrated,  and  the  animals  seem 
to  realize  instinctively  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
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require  few  orders  from  the  herders.  In  one 
sheep  camp  visited  by  the  writer,  there  was 
a  small  patch  of  grass  reserved  for  the  saddle 
pony  of  the  camp  tender.  The  dog  knew 
when  the  sheep  approached  that  sacred  grass 
and  would  not  allow  one  of  the  woolly  ani- 
mals to  set  foot  upon  it. 

PERILS  IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

Patience  and  good-nature  must  be  the 
chief  equipments  of  the  sheep  herder.  A 
surly  or  impatient  herder  would  soon  play 
havoc  with  a  valuable  flock.  The  successful 
herder  is  tireless,  vigilant,  devoted,  even 
tempered,  and,  when  occasion  demands, 
heroic.  His  first  thought  is  always  of  his 
sheep  and  his  last  thought  of  himself.  That 
is  why  one  seldom  hears  of  a  Western  herder 
abandoning  his  flock  in  a  storm  and  setting 
out  to  save  himself.  Generally,  when  the 
sheep  perish,  the  herder  perishes  too,  and  only 
the  dog  remains,  howling  over  the  dead 
bodies,  to  tell  of  the  grewsome  and  all  too 
common  chapter  of  prairie  life. 

When  disaster  descends  on  a  sheep  flock 
it  is  usually  sudden  and  complete.  Storms 
are  not  the  only  things  for  the  herder  to 
guard  against.  General  Manuel  Gonzales, 
a  Mexican  sheep  owner,  sustained  a  loss  of 
$50,000  in  a  few  minutes  when  3000  sheep 
and  400  cattle  on  his  hacienda  near  Tam- 
pico  were  driven  by  prairie  fires  into  trenches 
that  had  been  dug  to  prevent  their  theft. 

In  the  summer  camps,  especially  below 
timber  line,  there  is  always  danger  that  the 
sheep  will  kill  themselves  trying  to  leap  over 
fallen  timber.  Let  the  lead  sheep  fall  in 
making  the  jump  over  a  log,  and  soon  there 
will  be  many  sheep  piled  on  top  of  him,  and 
perhaps  fifty  or  one  hundred  will  be  smoth- 
ered or  have  their  necks  broken  before  the 
herder  can  arrive. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  POISON  AND  DISEASE. 

The  herder  must  exercise  constant  vigi- 
lance in  the  matter  of  feed.  He  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  poison  weeds.  The 
sheep  may  have  thrived  on  a  certain  tract  of 
prairie,  but  let  them  wander  into  a  "  poison 
gulch,"  where  the  deadly  weeds  grow,  and 
they  will  drop  dead  by  the  score. 

Contagion  often  appears  in  the  form  of 
scabies,  and  to  prevent  this  dread  disease  the 
Government  has  established  dipping  stations 
at  various  places  on  the  range.  Here  every 
sheep  man  must  bring  his  flocks  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  and  have  them  "  dipped," 
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SHEEP-SHEARER   AT   WORK. 

(Showing  bow  the  machines  remove  the  fleece  in  a 
single  garment.) 

which  process  consists  in  making  each  sheep 
swim  through  a  vat  containing  a  vile  mixture 
of  tobacco,  sulphur,  and  lime.  Scabies  is 
caused  by  a  parasite  which  gets  under  the 
skin  and  causes  the  wool  to  drop,  and  eventu- 
ally weakens  the  sheep  until  the  animal  dies. 
Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Government 
and  the  various  sheep  States,  the  disease  has 
been  practically  eradicated. 

SHEARING  BY  MACHINERY. 

Sheep-shearing  time  brings  to  the  fore  an- 
other interesting  class  of  men, — the  shearers. 
These  men  begin  their  work  in  the  south, 
where  the  shearing  is  early,  and  work  north 
through  the  season,  finishing  their  work  in 
Montana  and  Canada.  The  shearing  is  done 
by  contract,  in  pens  that  are  equipped  with 
cosily  machinery.  Formerly  sheep  were 
clipped  by  shears,  but  the  modern  shearing 
knife,  run  by  steam  or  electricity,  is  used 
nearly  altogether  to-day.  The  machine  is 
not  much  faster  than  the  old-fashioned 
shears,  but  it  does  the  work  in  much  more 
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cleanly  fashion,  and  leaves  less  wool  on  the 
sheep.  The  saving  of  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  pound  of  wool  on  each  sheep  amounts  to  a 
great  deal  of  money  when  so  many  millions 
of  sheep  are  sheared  in  a  season. 

The  shearing  is  done  early  in  the  summer. 
The  herders  bring  up  their  bands  of  sheep 
and  run  the  animals  into  pens.  The  shearers 
in  the  pens  grasp  the  animals  and  soon  the 
keen  knives  are  cutting  through  the  wool. 
The  fleece  comes  oflF  almost  in  a  single  gar- 
ment, so  neatly  do  the  skilled  shearers  work. 
Despite  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  work, 
the  men  standing  all  day  in  a  stooping  pos- 
ture, some  astounding  records  are  made. 
One  shearer,  Frank  Hewitt,  of  Saratoga, 
Wyo.,  who  is  credited  with  being  the 
champion  shearer  of  the  United  States,  won 
a  medal  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  in  com- 
petition with  nineteen  other  shearers,  by 
shearing  lOO  sheep  in  three  hours  and  twen- 
ty-seven minutes.  It  is  said  that  this  shearer 
turns  out  an  average  of  175  sheep  a  day 
throughout  a  shearing  season.  With  a  dozen 
men  shearing  sheep  with  such  rapidity,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  wool  is  soon  stacked  high 
in  sacks  at  the  sheds,  ready  for  shipment. 
About  100  sheep  a  day  may  be  accepted  as 
the  general  average  for  a  shearer.  The 
operators  get  8  cents  per  fleece,  so  it  is  seen 
that  their  pay  is  relatively  high,  though  it  is 
none  too  much  when  one  considers  the  ex- 
hausting nature  of  the  work  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  shearing  season. 

MARKETING  THE  SEASOn's  CLIP. 

After  the  wool  has  been  clipped  it  is  gath- 
ered up  from  the  shearing-pen  floor  and  put 
into  sacks.  Each  sack  contains  about  500 
pounds,  and  these  sacks  are  shipped  to  the 
nearest  wool  center.  Billings,  Mont.,  is  the 
greatest  wool  shipping  center  in  the  world. 
From  the  plains  about  Billings  a  constant 
stream  of  wool  pours  into  the  warehouses. 
The  sacks  of  wool  are  sometimes  brought 
hundreds  of  miles  across  the  prairie,  piled 
high  on  great  freight  wagons  and  drawn  by 
six,  eight,  and  even  sixteen-horse  teams.  The 
sacks  are  piled  in  the  warehouses  at  Billings, 


and  then  come  the  commission  men,  from 
the  Boston  wool  houses,  who  appoint  sales 
days.  Different  sacks  are  opened  for  Inspec- 
tion, and  the  buyers  write  out  their  offers 
for  various  lots.  The  highest  bidders  get 
the  clip.  If  tw^o  or  three  have  bid  the  same, 
the  sale  is  determined  by  the  flipping  of  a 
coin.  After  it  is  sold,  the  wool  is  put  into 
powerful  baling  machines  and  baled  for 
shipment  east,  where  it  is  scoured  and  finds 
its  way  through  various  channels  of  com- 
merce into  the  clothing  of  the  people. 

Tremendous  fortunes  arc  being  made  in 
the  West  in  the  sheep  business.  Most  of 
the  men  who  have  made  fortunes  have 
started  as  slieep  herders  and  have  put  their 
savings  into  small  flocks  of  their  own. 
Probably  the  largest  individual  sheep  owner 
in  the  world,  who  made  a  small  beginning 
not  many  years  ago,  is  Charles  M.  Bair,  of 
Billings,  Mont.  Mr.  Bair,  besides  owning 
a  vast  amount  of  sheep  range  in  Montana, 
leases  a  large  portion  of  the  Crow  Indian 
reservation  for  grazing  purposes.  This  year 
the  Bair  wool  clip  amounted  to  1,500,000 
pounds.  At  22  cents  this  would  net  the 
owner  about  $330,000.  Yet  this  probably 
represents  less  than  half  of  Mr.  Bair's  in- 
come for  the  year,  as  his  sales  of  mutton  and 
lanibs  were  large. 

The  Government  has  turned  its  attention 
to  breeding  the  most  suitable  sheep  for  West- 
ern range  conditions,  and  an  experiment  sta- 
tion has  been  established  at  Laramie,  Wyom., 
where  the  development  of  the  ideal  sheep  is 
being  carried  out.  It  is  the  aim  to  produce  a 
sheep  that  is  at  once  hardy  and  active,  a  great 
wool  producer,  and  first-class  for  market 
purposes.  When  this  result  has  been  ob- 
tained, America  will  have  to  depend  on  no 
other  country  for  a  portion  of  its  wool,  as  it 
does  to-day.  With  its  great  variety  of  cli- 
matic and  other  favoring  conditions,  with  its 
freedom  from  drouths,  abundance  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  convenient  transportation,  the 
United  States  can  hardly  help  becoming 
first,  instead  of  third,  among  the  sheep- 
breeding  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  very 
shortly. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

BY    LOUIS    WINDMULLER. 


"^^ITH  the  beginning  of  civilization  the 
demand  for  knowledge  became  great- 
er than  existing  facilities  could  satisfy.  Stu- 
dents were  wont  to  take  fatiguing  journeys 
to  profit  by  the  inadequate  material  they 
could  reach.  That  they  generously  appre- 
ciated it  is  manifested  by  the  statues  of 
Minerva  and  Esculapius  which  adorned 
the  Alexandrian  library,  and  by  its  designa- 
tion,— **  medicine  chest  of  the  mind  " ;  the 
200,000  scrolls  it  contained  made  it  of  an- 
cient collections  the  most  complete. 

Difficulties  of  gathering  a  library  and  of 
getting  information  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
cyclopedic  condensation  of  the  widely  dis- 
persed intelligence  so  as  to  better  facilitate 
general  propagation. 

Among  authors  who  assisted  students  by 
these  compilations  were  Speusippos,  a  disci- 
ple of  Plato,  and  M.  Terentius  Varro,  a 
friend  of  Cicero,  called  "  the  most  learned  of 
all  Romans."  Their  collaborations  have  been 
lost;  but  a  similar  work  by  the  elder  Pliny, 
called  **  Historia  Naturalis,"  has  been  pre- 
served. It  comprised  extracts  from  the  many 
thousand  volumes  Pliny  read  on  the  princi- 
ple that  something  may  be  learned  from  al- 
most every  author.  Although  his  work  and 
the  works  of  the  medieval  scholars  who  fol- 
lowed Pliny's  example  were  notjcomprehcn- 
sive  and  soon  became  antiquated,  they  attest 
the  continued  thirst  for  knowledge  which 
good  books  only  could  satisfy.  This  thirst 
led  to  the  ingenious  device  of  printing  letters 
with  movable  type. 

Gutenberg's  invention  encouraged  a  vast 
publication  of  books;  within  less  than  fifty 
years  25,000  works,  in  editions  of  500  copies, 
or  nearly  12,500,000  volumes,  were  issued. 
The  "  Bibliotheque  Nationale,"  in  Paris,  the 
most  important  of  all  libraries,  contains  2,- 
500,000  tomes  alone.  The  more  libraries 
grew  the  more  evident  became  the  necessity 
for  means  of  condensation  to  make  the  col- 
lections more  accessible  to  the  growing  mul- 
titude of  eager  learners. 

Want  of  system  was  the  most  serious^ 
drawback  of  the  early  compilations.  For  the 
interpretation  of  our  Bible,  most  successful 
of  religious  cyclopedias,  a  concordance  be- 
came necessary.  The  Talmud  had  failed  to 
explain  difficult  passages,  because  the  Mish- 


nah  and  Gemara  were  more  abstruse  than 
the  writ  they  proposed  to  elucidate.  Lord 
Bacon  himself,  who  originated  the  idea  to 
create  a  dictionary  of  science  and  art,  paid 
little  attention  to  its  classification. 

The  honor  of  first  bringing  a  dictionary  of 
general  knowle*dge  into  alphabetical  order 
belongs  to  Ephraim  Chambers,  an  English 
Quaker,  whose  taste  for  literature  was  ac- 
quired in  a  globemaker's  studio;  he  stole  the 
time  belonging  to  his  master  to  compose  be- 
hind the  shop  counter  the  encyclopedia  pub- 
lished in  1727.  His  work  was  appreciated 
beyond  his  sanguine  expectatiqns ;  the  men  of 
letters  who  gloated  over  his  folios  wondered 
why  this  desideratum  \i?iA.  not  sooner  been 
provided.  Within  eighteen  years  five  edi- 
tions were  required  to  supply  an  unheard-of 
demand.  With  every  edition  the  welcome 
book  was  enlarged,  and  after  Chambers* 
death  further  improved  by  Abraham  Recs. 

THE    FRENCH    "  ENCYCLOPEDISTS." 

A  French  translation  led,  in  1751,  to  the 
publication,  by  the  philosopher  Diderot  and 
the  mathematician  D'Alembert,  of  the  "  En- 
cyclopcdie  raisonee  des  Sciences  des  Arts  et 
des  Metiers."  The  far-sighted  authors  an- 
swered not  alone  questions  referring  to  the 
past  and  to  their  own  times,  but  they  knew 
how  to  anticipate  some  issues  which  their 
readers  might  be  moved,  by  events  of  the  im- 
pending Revolution,  to  investigate  in  the 
future.  When  two  volumes  had  appeared 
the  sale  of  the  work  was  prohibited  and  the 
collected  material  was  seized  on  pretence  that 
the  contents  might  endanger  the  vested 
rights  of  church  and  state.  The  authorities 
soon  reconsidered  their  action,  however,  and 
readily  consented  to  a  reinstatement  of  the 
encyclopedic  editors. 

Diderot's  troubles  culminated  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  last  volumes,  when  he  was 
mortified  by  the  discovery  that  his  publisher, 
Le  Breton,  had  mutilated  important  articles 
to  escape  further  pursuit  by  the  vigilant 
clergy.  Despite  such  emasculation,  Diderot's 
work  retained  in  the  world  of  letters  the  pre- 
eminence it  had  acquired.  Among  its  illus- 
trious collaborators  were  Rousseau,  Mar- 
montel,  Buflfon,  Necker,  Grimm,  and  Hol- 
bach.     Voltaire,  whose  bold  warfare  against 
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mcdirval  abuses  made  him,  of  all  its  pro- 
motors^  the  most  efficient,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  Iffc  m  prison  or  in  exile;  his  serv- 
ice as  the  champion  of  liberty  was  neither 
appreciated  nor  requited  until  he  be^an  to 
totter  under  the  infirmity  of  ajje. 

The  work  of  these  men  deserves  to  be 
classed  among  the  greatest  of  all  literar>^ 
achievements.  Demonstrating  that  the  *'  di- 
vine **  right  of  government  was  vested  in 
repreientatives  of  their  own  choice^  it  em- 
boldeneti  the  people  of  France  to  wrest  from 
their  cruel  oppressors  their  lasting  inde* 
pendence. 


THI  ORIGINAL 


BRITANNIC  A. 


who^e  writings  he  had  translated,  published, 
in  1771,  tht*  hrst  edition  of  the  "  Cyclopedia 
Britannica/'  which,  with  every  edition,  has 
become  more  celebrated.  Its  continued  ap- 
preciation \^  shown  by  the  large  sale  of  its 
latest  revision.  Regardless  of  his  personal 
appearance,  Smellie  took  no  heed  of  the 
amenities  ot  life;  yet  he  won  the  esteem  and 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  Bums  said  of 
him; 

^*  A    liead    for    thought    profound    and    clear 
anm^itched. 
Yet  though  his  caustic  wit  was  biting  rude. 
His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent  and  good." 

EXCCLLEST   WORK   OF   THE    GERMANS. 

Wilitara    Smellie,    a    Scotch    printer    and        When  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  French  en- 
naturalist,    ambitious    to    emulate     Buffon,    cyclopedists  spread  among  inhabitants  of  that 

portion  of  Continental 
Europe  which  Napoleon 
conquered  German  authors 
began  to  be  treated  with 
more  leniency.  Schiller 
and  Lcssing  were  permit- 
ted to  advocate  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of 
speech  without  exposing 
themselves  to»  the  severe 
punishment  which  formerly 
had  been  inflicted  on  them 
and  their  predecessors. 

During  this  period  F.  A. 
Brockhaus,  a  young  West- 
phalian,  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  for  the  daily  use 
of  every  intellectual  per- 
son a  book  of  easy  refer- 
ence. Having  observed  in 
the  clerical  home  of  his 
grandparents  that  the  re- 
ligious ardor  and  dogmas 
of  the  past  were  eclipsed 
by  independent  reflection 
and  individual  research,  he 
became  ambitious  to  fur- 
nish means  to  satisfy  the 
growing  demand  for  a  book 
which  would  equip  the 
mind  with  knowledge. 
Educated  a  merchant,  he 
combined  with  the  instinct 
of  a  trader  the  taste  of  a 
litterateur.  He  was  the 
first  publisher  to  realize 
that  users  of  encyclopedias 
did  not  desire  monographs 
on  chosen  subjects  as  much 
as  the  essential  facts  about 
all     subjects.      When     he 
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issued,  in  1812,  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Kon- 
versations  Lexikon,"  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  most  perfect  system  of  elucidation. 

Brockhaus  furnished  in  plain  language 
and  condensed  form  the  information  which 
any  person  of  understanding  may  at  any  time 
crave  to  seek.  Moving  in  181 8  from  Al ten- 
burg  to  Leipzig,  where  he  flourished  in  a 
house  that  continues  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Brockhaus  establishment,  he  had  before  he 
died  the  satisfaction  of  "realizing  that  the 
utility  of  his  work  had  made  his  name 
famous.  A  fourteenth  edition  in  seventeen 
volumes  has  been  published  by  his  grandsons. 

Success  soon  led  to  competition.  Joseph 
Meyer,  a  cobbler's  son,  in  conjunction  with 
Julius  Hermann  Meyer,  his  grandson,  is- 
sued, in  1857,  ^hc  first  edition  of 
"  Meyer's  Konversations  Lexikon  des  AU- 
gemeinen  Wissens."  Hans  Meyer,  Joseph's 
grandson,  known  by  his  guide  books  as 
"  the  genial  traveler,"  is  now  publisher 
of  this  encyclopedia.  Brockhaus  and 
Meyer  vie  with  each  other  to  impart,  from 
their  offices  in  Leipzig  to  widely  dispersed 
patrons,  whatever  may  transpire  in  the  world 
of  letters,  art,  and  science.  Before  one  edi- 
tion is  completed  the  compilation  for  a  new 
one,  which  generally  follows  ten  years  later, 
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begins.  By  such  revfsions  these  encyclopedias 
constitute  an  endless  chain  of  fructifying 
communication  from  the  outside  world  to 
their  subscribers.  Germans  consider  a  house- 
hold   without    a    Brockhaus    or    a    Meyer 
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DENIS  DIDEROT. 
(The  originator  of  the  modern  encyclopedia.) 

incomplete.  Saving  though  they  are,  few 
of  them  haggle  when  they  purchase  their 
favorite  lexicon.  Imitations  and  transla- 
tions soon  became  frequent ;  the  British  Mu- 
seum has  specimens  in  many  tongues,  its 
catalogue  including  similar  works  in  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese. 

Goethe's  retentive  memory  permitted  him 
to  spurn  the  use  of  a  "  Konversations  Lexi- 
kon," but  a  Brockhaus  generally  rested  on 
a  convenient  desk,  and  when  one  of  his  vis- 
itors dared  to  differ  with  him  it  was  used  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  the  master  mind. 
Germany's  most  profound  thinkers  confess 
that  they  never  become  so  learned  as  to  be 
independent  of  the  assistance  of  a  Brockhaus 
or  a  Meyer. 

MODIiRN    FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH   WORKS. 

"  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,"  edited  by  the 
chemist  Berthelot,  Camille  Dreyfus,  and 
other  members  of  the  French  Academy,  is  the 
best  obtainable  now  in  the  punctilious  Gallic 
idiom.  But  the  issue  absorbed  from  1886  to 
1903,  seventeen  years,  too  long  a  time  to 
establish  in  this  progressive  age  the  contem- 
plated authority.  The  erudite  first  ten  vol- 
umes had  become  obsolete  before  the  later 
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and  less  comprehensive  tomes  were  avail- 
able. "  Le  Nouveau  Larousse,"  edited  by 
Auge,  and  published  from  1897  ^  1904,  is 
entertaining,  m^jdern  and  concise,  but  not 
scholastic  enough. 


^^ 


VOLTAIRE. 
(Ono  of  the  greatest  of  the  **  Encyclopedists." » 

When  Robert  and  William  Chambers,  of 
Edinburgh,  favorably  known  as  tract  pub- 
lishers, became  aware  of  the  success  of  Ger- 
man encyclopedists,  they  realized  that  the 
"  Britannica  "  gave  on  chosen  subjects  more 
information  than  the  average  Briton  could 
read,  which  caused  the  comparatively  small 
circulation.  Consequently,  they  published 
"  Chambers*  Encyclopedia  for  the  People,** 
in  ten  volumes,  in  i860,  and  they  have  re- 
vised and  republished  it  carefully  since. 
Brockhaus*  system,  adapted  by  canny  Scotch- 
men to  English  requirements,  was  favorably 
received  and  is  generally  considered  in  Great 
Britain,  at  least,  the  best. 

AMERICAN    UNDERTAKINGS. 

When  Franz  Lieber,  menaced  by  Prussian 
authorities  with  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  took 
refuge  in  Boston,  he  compiled,  after  the  Ger- 
man prototype,  the  first  **  Encyclopedia 
Americana,**  which  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
in  1839.  Before  his  work  was  antiquated 
the  Appletons  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
an  encyclopedia  of  their  own.  Daniel  Ap- 
pleton  had  come,  in  1825,  from  New  Eng- 
land to  establish  himself  in  Exchange  Place, 
York,  when  it  w^as  a  center  of  the  dry- 
rade.     His  literary  tastes  and  the  in- 


fluence of  a  brother-in-law, — ^Jonathan  Lca- 
vitt, — a  bookbinder,  induced  him  to  make 
the  book  trade  his  specialty.  Subsequently, 
when  the  firm,  which  included  hts  sons,  had 
become  a  leading  publishing  house,  tfae>'  is 
sued,  1857  to  1863,  their"  American  Cyclo 
pedia/*  and  in  1873  an  illustrated  revision 
in  sixteen  volumes.  TTie  editors,  George 
Ripley,  who  abandoned  the  gospel  for  litera 


WILLIAM    SMELLIE. 
(Founder  of  the  "Britannica.*') 

ture,  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  at  that  time  the 
keen  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  were 
assisted  by  H.  Teall,  chief  proofreader  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  This  book,  an  authority  on 
American  affairs,  has  long  been  indispensable 
to  American  students.  Because  he  did  not 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  revised  editions 
Appleton  lost  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
an  American  Brockhaus.  The  interesting 
annual  supplements  he  issued  instead  (twen- 
ty-eight volumes  to  1903)  cannot  replace  the 
book  needed  for  ready  reference. 

An  antiquated  encyclopedia  fails  to  fur- 
nish the  information  requisite  to  understand 
unforeseen  events  that  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  We  must  rely  on  the  en- 
cyclopedia for  a  quick  reply  which  the  muta- 
ble spirit  of  our  age  may  prompt  us  to  ask. 


encyclopedms.  past  and  present. 
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Publishers  of  encyclopedias  who  do  not  want 
to  share  the  experience  of  the  Appletons 
should  provide  timely  revisions  to  comply 
with  such  conditions. 

The  failure  of  these  enterprising  publish- 
ers to  keep  their  cyclopedia  up  to  date  may 
be  due  to  the  apathy  of  American  book- 
buyers.  The  German  publisher,  being  in^ 
closer  touch  with  German  cyclopedia-buyers, 
knows  how  to  interest  them  in  his  new  edi- 
tions ;  he  makes  a  small  allowance  for  his  old 
copy  if  the  buyer  returns  it.  Americans  go 
out  of  their  way  to  select  a  popular  novel; 
they  are  inclined  to  buy  a  classic,  which  they 
can  display  in  their  drawing-rooms  as  evi- 
dence of  their  literary  predilections.  But 
few  of  them  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a 
modern  encyclopedia ;  and  almost  all  have  an 
unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  peripatetic 
solicitor  who  pesters  them  to  subscribe  tc 
such  a  book. 

This  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  Alviri 
J.  Johnson,  a  Yankee  schoolmaster  who  had 
come  to  New  York  to  hawk  Colton*s  atlas. 
His  savings  enabled  him  to  establish  him- 
self as  Colton*s  competitor,  and  Johnson's 
maps  were  recognized  as  the  best.  This  rep- 
utation, with  the  selection  of  editors  such 
as  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  president  of  Columbia 
College,  and  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  of  Prince- 
ton, created  a  prestige  for  the  encyclopedia 


which,  as  Appleton's  rival,  he  began  in  1875 
to  publish  under  the  title  of  "  Universal 
American  Encyclopedia." 

Johnson  depended  for  the  sale  of  his  work 
on  the  skill  of  his  canvassers  and  instructed 


HANS    MEYER. 

(Present    head    of    tho    famous    German    publishing 
bouse. ) 


THE   FIj<ST  BROCK HAUS. 

them  in  the  art  he  had  thoroughly  ac- 
quired. With  the  shrewdness  of  a  Sher- 
lock Holmes  his  salesmen  learned  to  combine 
the  penetration  of  a  Lavater;  a  glance  suf- 
ficed to  disclose  the  foibles  of  their  intended 
victim.  Prepared  to  enlarge  on  the  supe- 
riority of  Johnson's  work  and  answer  ques- 
tions of  the  critical  buyer,  they  could  muster 
the  courage  to  enter  through  the  basement 
the  residence  from  which  they  had  been 
ejected  by  the  front  door.  The  writer,  after 
repulsing  a  similar  attack,  once  found  with 
amazement  that  the  evicted  agent  had  per- 
suaded servants  in  his  kitchen  to  subscribe  on 
the  instalment  plan  to  the  work  he  had  re- 
fused on  any  terms  to  take  in  his  library. 

When  the  Appletons  finally  realized  that 
they  were  overtaken  they  concluded  to  ab- 
sorb their  rival's  estabh'shment ;  Johnson's 
encyclopedia  was  then  published  by  Apple- 
tons,  who  continue  the  publication  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Universal  Encyclopedia  and 
Atlas." 

A  modern  work,  "  The  New  International 
Encyclopedia,"  has  been  added  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Moses  W. 
Dodd  founded  this  house  in  1839  in  the 
Brick  Church  Chapel  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Times  Building.  His  son,  Frank  H.,  senior 
member  of  the  present  firm,  entered  his 
father's  counting-room  when  he  was  fifteen. 
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i^lways  clc\oti*d  to  t\w  ^dvmnccmtnt  of 
kn«^^'I<^'tli:r,  he  is  a  gooil  judf*c  ol  literary 
vnlucs.  In  thr  fchjcatur,  Oaniel  Coit  Gil- 
iTiiin*  hitc  prt'siticfit  of  Johns  Ho|>kim  Uni- 
vrr.-^ity.  Mr^  l>od<l  \i»s  fi)rtufi;itc  to  hud  an 


En- 


rv^rlU'tit  i-Jitnr,  wlio  i^  ably  assisted  by 
t*r<if,  flurry    l^ttirston  \Wk  nf  th*-  Ihn^kman. 

't1ir  "  iiitrtniitionijl  llmvclnpniia "  of 
\hu\i\,  \\i-m\  k  Cu.  combint*^  with  tk-  most 
rrtiMhlr  idttinnutfcMi  nrr  Amrrinm  subjects 
llir  rur^-r  hu  iil  trn»rincnl  nf  ull  subjects.  But 
IJtc  "  l(ilrrn;itiutiul  "  hUnishos  nsimes  of  im- 
pnrtmit  iDfitriljuinrs  o\\  i\\v  titlc^pape  only. 
Mrjrr,  l»it*'  HmkL1iuus>  iloes  n  fit  her:  they 
*nr  Vllaltlr.  rhou^h  tficy  ti«^  nor  tiisclase  the 
wiuftr*  ui  r(n*ir  inltjiniation,  Hrm^r  <"ditors 
lilht  |ir(filMiris  at  thr  ^:nyr  x'wm.  they  scruti- 
fiur  evrnv  Jutu  Ir  ^^■iEh  M^lkittJilr  mid  ;issume 
the  ^i»li-  fr*p«n^-i^^illO^  f'"^  f^^*'  contents  of 
fhrjr  rnfijr  Irviror^,  A  greater  homo^cncit\' 
it  [tuH  HTirtinr^l  thfin  AnH-ruria  p.ihhshers 
mitv  PM*rii  h*  pioiUur  Hnrfl  ^i  lari^^rr  sale  of 
IihiIi  i*mvil..pn(ui.  iiibnif.  ^t  lariicr  cxpcndi- 
I \ut  f.tiforiid  ^vrtrL       ^  „ 

Ihr  trrtn  ''  KnMVfn^UtioH!*  l.evjkon,  — 
-nMMMJMtv     fnr    t'-mvf^rsitir.n/'^as    Ger- 

' niMinr    m   .all    ihfir   mcyclupedias, 


Madame  Pompadour  at  Trianon.  The 
"  Encyclopedic  "  first  served  to  kindle  con- 
versation between  persons  of  liberal  tastes,  an 
accomplishment  seldom  acquired  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  then  when  an  authority  was  needed 
to  solve  mooted  questions. 

American  enc>'c]opedias  will  not  rank 
m'th  the  German  until  they  are  able  to  com- 
bine with  the  same  thorough  treatment  of 
e^xry  subject  a  price  so  reasonable  as  to  bring 
their  work  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

The  prolific  and  prosperous  existence  of 
our  journals  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
solving  this  problem.  We  have  510  news- 
papers and  magazines  to  every-  million  of 
inhabitants,  against  160  similar  publications 
to  every  million  inhabitants  of  Germany. 
More  than  half  of  the  world's  periodicals  are 
published  here.  We  should  enable  our  pub- 
lishers of  enoclopedias  to  equal  if  not  to  sur- 
pass the  German. 

If  an  American  publisher  were  to  publish 
a  book  of  reference  as  thorough  as  Brock- 
haus*,  a  legitimate  demand  would  spring  up 
to  increase  the  sale  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
compete  in  price  and  quality  with  the  best 
foreign  works. 

The  "  Encyclopedia  Americana,"  recently 
published  in  sixteen  volumes  by  the  Scientific 
American,  is  also  of  great  value.  Frederick 
Converse  Beach,  who  has  been  editor  of  the 
Scientific  American  since  the  retirement  of 
his.  father  in  1877,  succeeded  in  making  that 
paper  indispensable  to  American  inventors. 
He  has  now  succeeded  in  making  this 
encyclopedia  essential  to  American  scientists. 

A  new  American  encyclopedia  published 
1906  to  1908  in  tv^elve  volumes  has  been 
added  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  concise  text  of  the  American 
edition,  edited  by  the  experienced  author, 
Prof.  Frank  Moore  Colby,  treats  many  top- 
ics ignored  by  our  other  cyclopedists;  but 
some  articles  on  American  subjects  fail  to 
do  proper  justice  to  their  importance. 

The  publishers  furnish  to  their  clients  five 
hundred  revision  sheets  annually,  free  of 
charge.  These  revisions  may  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  loose,  unpaged  leaves  of  the  re- 
spective volumes,  which  are,  like  the  leaves 
of  modern  mercantile  ledgers,  held  together 
by  ingenious  binders. 


COSMOPOLITAN    CLUBS    IN    AMERICAN    UNI- 
VERSITY   LIFE. 

BY    LOUIS    LOCHNER. 

(Secretary  of  the  International  Club,  University  of  Wisconsin.) 


IN  December  last  the  first  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
was  held  at  Madison,  Wis.  This  was  the 
first  convention  of  its  kind  in  history.  Its 
special  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
delegates  of  eight  large  universities,  who  at- 
tended, were  foreign  students  almost  without 
exception.  It  is  thus  a  new  step  toward 
bringing  about  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
between  peoples  of  different  races  and  na- 
tionalities. 

The  history  of  the  International  Club  or- 
ganized at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
typical  of  the  history  of  the  other  chapters, 
and  is  an  index  to  the  significance  of  the 
movement. 

On  the  evening  of  March  12,  1903,  six- 
teen foreign  students  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  representing  eleven  different  na- 
tionalities, gathered  in  the  modest  little 
apartments  of  Karl  Kawakami,  a  Japanese 
student.  An  international  club  was  to  be 
organized  in  which  all  foreigners  of  the  uni- 
versit}',  rich  and  poor,  were  to  meet  on  an 
equal  basis  of  mutual  friendship  and  brother- 
hood. No  similar  organization  at  any  other 
university  furnished  them  a  precedent.  The 
action  of  these  sixteen  men  was  original,  un- 
solicited, and  unprecedented.  H.  Hagopian, 
an  Armenian,  headed  the  organization;  a 
Norwegian  was  its  first  vice-president;  a 
Japanese,  a  South  American,  and  a  German, 
respectively,  filled  the  offices  of  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  censor. 

From  this  nucleus  of  sixteen  an  organiza- 
tion of  eighty-one  members  representing 
nineteen  nationalities  has  developed;  a  lim- 
ited number  of  Americans  has  been  admitted ; 
from  a  mere  formal  discussion  of  contempo- 
raneous problems  the  programs  have  been 
broadened  to  include  a  series  of  "  national 
nights,"  on  which  the  members  of  one  nation 
decorate  the  hall  with  their  national  colors, 
describe  the  history  and  institutions  of  their 
country,  play  music  by  their  national  com- 


posers, throw  on  the  canvas  pictures  of  their 
own  land,  and  serve  refreshments  peculiar  to 
their  mother  country.  The  list  of  activities 
now  includes  meetings  of  a  purely  social  na- 
ture also,  in  which  the  various  nationalities 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  one  another.  Several  dances  are  given, 
a  reception  is  tendered  to  the  newly  arrived 
foreigners  at  the  beginning  of  each  college 
year,  and  an  anniversary  banquet  is  held  at 
which  every  nationality  responds  with  a  toast 
in  its  own  language. 

Such,  in  broad  outlines,  is  the  history  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  International 
Club.  At  first  an  obscure,  unknown  feature 
in  the  life  of  a  great  university,  the  club  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful organizations  in  the  institution.  The 
faculty  is  beginning  to  take  an  active  and 
sincere  interest.  The  club  has  no  warmer 
friend  than  President  C.  R.  Van  Hise.  He, 
as  few  others,  sees  the  importance  of  the 
movement.  He  has  aptly  pointed  out  its 
analogy  to  the  attempt  made  by  Cecil  Rhodes 
to  promote  world  peace  by  the  establishment 
of  Oxford  scholarships,  to  the  endeavor  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  promote  better  rela- 
tions between  the  nations  by  the  creation  of 
exchange  professorships,  and  to  the  important 
influence  which  the  mere  contact  of  national- 
ities in  the  Hague  Conference  has  exerted. 

**  The  second  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague/'  he  said  in  his  address  at  the  recep- 
tion last  fall,  "  has  done  much  toward  pro- 
moting peace  because  the  representatives  of 
the  various  nationalities  there  assembled  have 
through  personal  contact  learned  to  respect 
one  another.  The  International  Club  is  ful- 
filling much  the  same  mission  as  the  Hague 
Conference.  It  is  a  very  forceful  influence 
in  helping  you  better  to  understand  the 
American  and  one  another.  Every  one  is 
proud  to  see  his  national  flag  displayed  in 
the  clubroom,  but  he  is  glad  also  to  see  beside 
it  the  flag  of  a  fellow  student  of  different 
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DELEGATES   TO  THE  FIRST  CONVENTION   OF    THE   ASSOCIATION   OF   COSMOPOLITAN   CLUBS. 
nWd  at  Madison,  Wis.,  In  December,  1907.     The  universities  of  Michigan.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Louisi- 
ana, Chicago,  Cornell,  and  Purdue  were  represented.) 


nationality.  Too  often  pride  in  one's  own 
flaj(  has  been  mingled  with  contempt  for  the 
^.a}^  of  others  not  of  the  same  race  or  nation- 
ality. Here,  in  the  International  Club,,  you 
l^-arn    that    other    people,    too,    have    lofty 

vn;ijvr\G  the  social  life  of  different 

PEOPLES. 

^I'hv.  truth  of  these  words  is  seen  at  once 
/.  .'»/'n  one  considers  what  this  club  can  do 
«//•/*  ard  the  elimination  of  prejudices  among 
l^/t\i\r  of  different  nationalities,  different  re- 
,  V.'fUSf  ditferent  political  opinions,  and  dif- 
i^mix  Vicial  standings.  During  the  course 
f,i  ffir  **  national  nights  "  the  members  have 
///f  a  Ix-ttcr  insight  into  the  mode  of  living, 
^),f  characteristics,  and  the  viewpoints  of 
tS  Hi-rrnt  peoples  than  they  can  perhaps  ever 
i^'/,,*  from  the  colored  accounts  of  American 
'%,    They  have  learned  about  student 


life  in  Holland  and  the  relation  of  the  Bo- 
hemian to  Francis  Joseph's  government, 
about  life  on  a  Mexican  ranch  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  woman,  about  Grieg's 
influence  on  music  and  German  *'  Gemiith- 
lichkeit,"  about  Hungarian  folklore  and  Ox- 
ford's historic  sites,  about  the  Macedonian 
question  and  French  convent  life, — to  men- 
tion but  a  few  topics  that  were  discussed  in 
recent  **  national  nights."  To  those  inter- 
ested in  music  an  unlimited  field  of  fantastic 
Dutch  gavottes,  graceful  Mexican  waltzes, 
delicate  Italian  capriciosos,  sentimental  Nor- 
wegian peasant  songs,  weird  Hungarian 
dances,  and  stern  German  chorals  has  been 
opened.  At  times  the  nationalities  have 
treated  the  club  to  an  exhibition  of  their 
national  dances,  accompanied  by  character- 
istic ^trains,  and  have  executed  the  heavy 
German  "  Schuhplattler,"  the  graceful  Fili- 
pino quadrille,  and  the  clumsy  Norwegian 
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peasant  dance.  By  means  of 
lantern-slide  lectures  the 
members  were  taken  to  the 
rugged  fjords  of  Norway, 
the  broad  vistas  of  Mexico 
City,  the  picturesque  fisher- 
men's cottages  of  Holland, 
the  sociable  beer-cellars  of 
Germany,  the  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks  of  Switzer- 
land, the  dust-covered  li- 
braries of  Paris,  and  the 
moss-grown  cloisters  of 
Oxford.  With  a  pathos 
and  enthusiasm  that  only 
those  who  have  been  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home 
can  appreciate,  the  "  Deutsch- 
land,  Deutschland  u  e  b  e  r 
alles  '*  of  Germany,  the  "  Ja, 
vi  elsker  dette  Landet  '*  of 
Norway,  the  "  Onze  Konin- 
gin  "  of  Holland,  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise "  of  France,  the 
"  Hor  OSS,  Svea "  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  "  La  Indepen- 
dencia "  of  the  Philippines 
have  been  rendered.  Yet  all 
have  united  with  intense  en- 
thusiasm in  singing  the  ma- 
jestic strains  of  "  My  Coun- 
try, *Tis  of  Thee."  And,  lest 
the  inner  man  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  national 
spirit,  the  club  has  been 
served  with  Leyden  cheese 
and  Dutch  "  Bisheuts,"  with 
Mexican  cocoa  and  German 
**  belegte  Broedchen,"  with 
Jamaican  coffee  and  plain 
American  ice  cream. 

A  FILIPINO  ANNIVERSARY. 

Every  nationality  arranges 
to  have  its  night  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  date  of  some 
national  holiday  or  inde- 
pendence day.  Thus  the 
United  States  night  comes 
about  February  22,  the 
Dutch  night  about  Decem- 
ber I,  the  day  of  Holland's 
independence;  and  the  Fili- 
pino night  about  December 
30,  the  day  on  which  Jose 
Rizal,  the  national  hero,  was 
shot  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Filipino  night  is  always  in- 
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teresting.  Last  year  the  Filipino  program 
was  given  in  commemoration  of  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Rizal.  As 
it  is  typical  of  the  other  programs,  it  is  here 
reproduced  : 

1.  Song — "  La  Independencia." 

2.  Address — Rizal's  Day. 

3.  Music — Trio  for  piano,  guitar,  and  mando- 

lin. 

4.  Address — Past  and  Present  Conditions  in 

the  Philippines. 

5.  Vocal     Solo — Rizal's     Recuerdos     de     la 

Patria. 

6.  Address — Government  of  the  Philippines. 

7.  Address — Filipino  Aspirations. 

8.  Music — Duet  for  bandurria  and  guitar. 

9.  Oration — Rizal's  Farewell— El  Ultimo  Ad- 

ios — in  Spanish  and  English. 

10.  Song — Marcha  Nacional  Filipinos. 

11.  Dance — Filipino  national  dance. 

Imagine  a  gorgeous  Filipino  flag  displayed 
underneath  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Rizal ;  imagine 
a  hall  gayly  decorated  in  the  costly  cloth 
made  by  Filipino  women  from  pineapple 
fiber  and  silk;  imagine  eleven  spirited  little 
brown  fellows  with  pitch-black  hair  and  daz- 
zling white  teeth  swinging  back  and  forth 
rhythmically  as  they  sing  one  of  their  charm- 
ing waltzes,  and  you  have  the  setting  for  the 
program. 

A    MINGLING    OF    MANY    TYPES. 

A  further  insight  may  be  gained  into  the 
spirit  of  the  club  from  the  resolution  adopted 
on  one  occasion :  "  That  the  club  express  its 
sincere  sympathy  with  the  Russian  students 
in  their  struggle  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment." On  another  occasion  a  motion  was 
made  that  "  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  students  are  to-day  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  their  Emperor,  the  club  pay  its 
respects  to  the  Japanese  nation  by  a  rising 
vote." 

But  the  club  is  interesting  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  programs.  As  President  Van 
Hise  has  said,  the  club  mingles  more  diverse 
tj'^pes  of  humanity  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion he  knows  of.  Here  are  thrown  together 
into  one  brotherhood  fourteen  Filipinos,  five . 
Norwegians,  four  Germans,  one  Jamaican, 
eight  Japanese,  one  Swede,  twenty  Ameri- 
cans, four  Canadians,  four  Mexicans,  three 
Chinese,  one  Hungarian,  one  Bohemian,  one 
Roumanian,  one  Brazilian,  two  Russians,  two 
Englishmen,  two  Nova  Scotians,  and  one 
Argentinian;  and  in  addition  Holland,  Ar- 
menia, Belgium,  and  Porto  Rico  have  been 
represented  since  its  organization. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the  names 
of  the  members  will  indicate  the  cosmopoli- 


tan character  of  the  organization:  Bergc 
Der-Mugerdichyan,  Juedan  Tun-Shou  Chen, 
Jose  Jalandoni,  Kaneo  Ichinomiya,  Ernesta 
de  la  Fuente,  Jacinto  Kamantigue,  Jan  Kos- 
talek,  Ernst  Freiherr  von  Teubern,  Ki- 
ichiro  Nakagami,  Yu-fong  Sun, — these  are 
but  a  few  names  to  which  the  unsuspecting 
American  must  accustom  his  tongue. 

A  visitor  to  the  club  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  influential  Chinese  magistrate  who 
has  been  sent  to  Wisconsin  by  his  govern- 
ment to  study  civil  engineering.  He  is  in- 
troduced to  a  bona  fide  German  baron  and  to 
his  very  opposite,  an  extreme  German  Social- 
ist. He  meets  Filipinos*  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  native  colleges 
and  have  been  awarded  scholarships  at  Amer- 
ican universities.  He  is  heartily  welcomed 
by  two  Rhodes  scholars  who  have  just  come 
back,  men  of  ripened  judgment,  after  three 
years  of  experience  abroad.  Or,  if  he  pleases, 
he  may  meet  the  scholarly  Japanese  who  has 
earned  the  distinction,  very  rare  in  Japan,  of 
being  maintained  at  government  expense  at  a 
foreign  university. 

TEACHING  THE   NATIONS. 

There  is  not  a  man  who  is  not  filled  with 
lofty  ideals  of  patriotism.  "  The  Brazilians 
know  but  little  about  scientific  cattle  rais- 
ing. I  am  going  to  learn  all  I  can  about 
it  and  teach  my  countrymen,"  said  the  Bra- 
zilian member,  who  is  enrolled  in  the  course 
in  animal  husbandry.  "  After  I  have  finished 
the  course  here  I  am  going  into  practical 
engineering  for  a  few  years,  so  that  I  may 
go  home  to  my  country  ripened  with  experi- 
ence," was  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
Cuban  brother.  "  I  want  to  learn  all  about 
American  commercial  methods,  so  that  I  may 
teach  them  to  my  people  at  the  University  of 
Tokio,"  said  a  representative  of  Japan. 

What  an  opportunity  to  study  the  human 
race!  What  a  rare  chance  to  get  an  insight 
into  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and  character- 
istics of  different  nations!  What  an  incen- 
tive to  a  similar  unselfish  patriotism  for  the 
American!  And  what  an  opportunity  for 
doing  good !  Here  are  some  seventy  foreign- 
ers, away  from  home,  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  and  therefore  more  grateful  than  at 
any  other  time  for  a  kind  word  spoken  to 
them.  Here  are  men  sent  by  their  govern- 
ments to  study  the  American  people,  upon 
whose  reception  in  this  country  will  depend 
largely  their  opinion  of  the  American  race. 
Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  student 
body  to  contribute  their  mite  toward  the  pro- 
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motion  of  world  peace  by  giving  these  men, 
many  of  whom  will  later  occupy  important 
positions  under  their  governments,  a  hearty 
welcome,  by  showing  them  that  the  foreign- 
er is  respected,  and  that  war  and  hostility  are 
thoughts  remote  from  the  rising  generation. 

FOREIGN    UNIVERSITIES    ENLISTED. 

The  International  Club  movement  is  by 
no  means  restricted  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  1904  the  universities  of  G)r- 
nell  and  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  called 
into  life  similar  organizations.  Michigan 
and  Illinois  followed  in  1905;  Purdue, 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  and  Chicago  in  1907.  A 
lively  correspondence  is  kept  up  by  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  various  chapters,  and  wherever 
possible  members  of  one  chapter  visit  another 
chapter. 

The  Christmas  convention  of  1907  marked 
a  further  step  toward  bringing  the  chap- 
ters into  closer  relation.  The  purpose  of 
the  convention  was  to  elect  a  national  board' 


of  officers,  to  adopt  a  national  constitution, 
to  discuss  plans,  to  interest  other  univer- 
sities. 

Nor  is  the  movement  limited  to  this  coun- 
try. Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
existence  of  a  chapter  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
Alumni  members  are  now  making  an  effort 
to  organize  clubs  at  the  universities  of  Ber- 
lin and  Oxford,  and  next  year  will  perhaps 
see  the  formation  of  chapters  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Tokio  and  Mexico.  May  the  day 
come  when  every  college  in  this  large  coun- 
try has  a  cosmopolitan  club  in  which  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese,  German  and  French,  Bo- 
hemian'and  Hungarian,  Spaniard  and  Amer- 
ican meet  on  an  equal  basis  of  universal 
brotherhood.  Yes,  may  the  day  come  when 
this  movement  will  have  extended  over  the 
universities  of  the  world,  and  every  foreign 
student  in  every  country  will  have  a  place 
where  he  will  find  catholicity  of  sympathies, 
where  he  will  meet  men  filled  with  high  ideals 
of  patriotism  and  world  peace. 


THE  MAGNETIC   WORK  OF  THE   CARNEGIE 

INSTITUTION. 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE. 


TpHE  Department  of  Research  in  Ter- 
restrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  is  just  bringing 
to  a  successful  conclusion  a  magnetic  survey 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  which  it  has  been 
engaged  for  several  years.  As  an  important 
practical  result  has  been  the  improvement  of 
the  charts  for  this  great  body  of  water  with 
Its  constantly  increasing  commerce,  this  sur- 
vey is  not  without  interest,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  affords  an  excellent  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  adequately  equipped  scientific  ex- 
pedition. 

Men  of  science  have  long  realized  the  need 
of  further  studies  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
and  the  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  soon  after  its 
organization.  After  careful  consideration  a 
Department  of  Research  in  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism was  created,  and  in  1904  it  was  put 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  magnetic  work  of 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey since  1899.     The  plan  adopted  by  the 


trustees  involved  the  investigation  of  "  such 
problems  of  world-wide  interest  as  relate  to 
the  magnetic  and  electric  conditions  of  the 
earth  and  its  atmosphere,  not  specifically  the 
subject  *of  inquiry  of  any  one  country,  but 
of  international  concern  and  benefit." 

Obviously  the  study  of  the  magnetic  con- 


THE      GALILEE. 

(Leaving   Shanghai,   China,   for   Sitlca,   Alaaka,    la 
June,  1907.) 
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^  ^,n  the  oceans  was  essential  to  such  a 
^ji  f  f  ^  '•"•  ^ ^  n^  the  earth's  surface  comprises  near- 
^.|f  #-•  *^^c*  ti'"***  as  much  water  as  land,  and  as 
|y  ^**^^|ir  magnetic  information  was  corre- 
mcagcr.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
m  \on^  a  time  had  elapsed  since 
inaKHctic  observations  had  been 
very  limited  was  their  number, 
«*  were  afforded  for  distrust  of 
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pplied.    it,  however,  at 

the  amount  of  the  variation  of  the 

fjndlc  from  a  true  north  and  south 

,„    known,  the  compass  reading  can  be 

ir<l   to  ^ivc  the  true  direction.     This 

or  an  magneticians  prefer  to  call 


I  *••       ,t  M'»»'  ^y   "**  magnel 
V  •• '  'i'^,^  I  Illation,  not  only  varies  from  place  to 
H  •     \.    4,91   thr  rarth'H  surface,  but  in  addition 
l«^  ••'       ,r^  ^'•^'*  t"V^  »"  that  the  chart  which  a 

•  ^•**/|<»^""^'''"   '*^'^^  '^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  "^^  °^  ^^^ 
l»v«'  |,,r  rniiHt  contain  this  information  ar- 

0»*^  /I'll    ^^*[  "  dHinitc  year.     As  all  points  of 

f  •♦••^  J    i\tu  ligation  on  the  chart  are  connected 

«'•**'!  j,,r«»,  thr  navigator  need  only  correct  his 

*'^     ^|,M««»   ''•"^''''U'  by  the  value  given  for  the 

•^'**Vii«  «•'**''    '"^'^'"'c    and    longitude,    making 

I*'*  'unrr  f(,r  the  increase  or  decrease  in 

^  from  the  epoch  or  time  for  which 

an  prepared. 


If,  then,  the  magnetic  inror- 
mation  on  the  chart  is  not  cor- 
rect, the  matter  is  quite  serious, 
especially  when  navigating  for 
several  days  in  fog  or  cloudy 
weather,  as  is  quite  frequently 
encountered  at  certain  seasons 
on  the  Pacific,  w^en  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  ship's 
position  by  observing  with  the 
sextant  the  sun  or  other  heav- 
enly body.  In  such  an  event 
the  position  must  be  obtained 
by  dead  reckoning,  w^hcrc  the 
distance  traveled  is  measured 
with  the  log  and  the  direc- 
tions are  given  by  the  compass 
corrected  as  just  described.  So 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see the  effects  of  errors  in 
magnetic  declination  when 
wrongly  given  on  the  chart, 
especially  when  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
the  true  and  the  calculated  position  of  a  ship 
near  shore  or  in  the  vicinity  of  reefs. 

Therefore  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  its 
magnetic  work  determined  first  to  make  a 
magnetic  survey  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it 
was  found  that  along  such  well-traversed 
routes  as  that  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu there  were  errors  of  from  one  degree  to 
two  degrees  on  the  best  of  the  charts ;  in  other 
regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  errors 
amounted  to  three  degrees  and  even  five  de- 
grees. On  a  waterway  where  commerce  was 
increasing  this  was  not  a  particularly  happy 
condition,  and  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 
new  magnetic  chart  by  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  Office. 

The  survey  was  commenced  in  1905,  when 
a  wooden  sailing  vessel  of  about  600  tons,  .the 
Galilee,  was  chartered  at  San  Francisco,  and 
was  rendered  suitable  for  the  work  by  the  re- 
moval of  as  much  iron  and  steel  from  the  rig- 
ging and  other  parts  of  the  ship  as  was  pos- 
sible. A  fore-and-aft  bridge  was  built  be- 
tween the  two  masts,  and  on  this  the  neces- 
sary instruments  were  mounted.  Of  these 
three  were  essentially  standard  marine  com- 
passes of  the  best  types,  and  two  were  fitted 
with  azimuth  circles  and  sights,  by  means 
of  which  the  angle  made  by  the  sun  with  the 
magnetic  north  and  south  as  indicated  by  the 
compass  could  be  measured  and  the  declina- 
tion computed.  A  third  compass  was  modi- 
fied for  studying  the  horizontal  intensity  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  while  the  remaining 
instrument  was  a  specially  constructed   dip 
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circle,  with  which  the  inclination  or  amount 
that  a  magnetic  needle  freely  swinging  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  is  inclined 
from  the  horizontal  position  it  would  occupy 
at  the  magnetic  equator,  is  measured. 

Since  August,  1905,  the  Galilee,  with  three 
magnetic  observers,  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuously at  sea,  and  the  extent  of  its  voyages 
is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  On  the 
three  different  cruises  observations  were  made 
practically  at  every  200  or  250  miles,  fre- 
quently by  swinging  ship  so  as  to  get  read- 
ings at  eight  different  positions.  In  harbor, 
especially  at  a  port  where  there  was  a  regidar 
magnetic  observatory,  the  instruments  were 
taken  ashore  and  more  careful  observations 
and  determinations  were  made  than  were  pos- 
sible at  sea.  Where  possible  comparisons 
were  made  with  local  instruments  and  re- 
sults. The  data  as  soon  as  computed  were 
sent  immediately  to  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Washington  and  were  at  once  reduced. 

The  Galilee  will  return  to  San  Francisco 
from  South  America  by  May  of  the  present 


year,  and  will  then  have  cruised  about  65,000 
nautical  miles.  The  first  practical  result  of 
these  observations  was  a  new  chart  issued  in 
May,  1907,  by  the  United  States  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  giving  the  lines  of  equal  mag- 
netic variation  for  19 10,  which  is  considered 
a  decided  improvement  over  previous  charts. 
The  Hydrographic  Office  has  also  in  prep- 
aration charts  showing  the  lines  of  equal 
magnetic  dip  and  equal  magnetic  intensity, 
both  based  largely  on  data  supplied  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution.  ITiese  preliminary  re- 
sults are  first  shown  on  United  States  Gov- 
ernment charts,  as  the  Carnegie  Institution 
does  not  propose  to  publish  charts  of  its  own 
until  the  general  completion  of  its  work,  but 
it  supplies  all  institutions  and  individuals 
with  its  results  as  fast  as  they  are  com- 
puted. 

While  the  Pacific  survey  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  much  practical  importance  and  general 
interest,  it  is  not  the  only  activity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  Nu- 
merous land  observations  have  been  m^de  at 
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CRUISES  OP  THE   MAGKETIC  SURVEY   YACHT  "  GALILEE,"  FROM    AUGUST  I,    I905,  TO  SEPTEMBER   I,    I907. 

(Lenrlng  Honolulu  on  September  26,  1007,  the  Galilee  set  her  course  via  Midway  and  Marshall  islands 
for  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  where  she  arrived  on  December  24.  At  Chrlstchurch  the  necessary  obser- 
vations were  made  for  connecting  the  work  of  the  Galilee  with  that  of  the  English  Antaictic  ship  The  DU- 
eoi/ery.  The  Galilee  then  left  Chrlstchurch  on  January  17,  1908,  bound  for  Callao,  Peru,  from  which  port 
■he  will  return  to  San  Francisco  some  time  in  May,  when  the  total  course  covered  since  August  1,  1905, 
will  be  about  66,000  nautical  miles.) 

(The  dotted  lines  show  the  track  of  the  Challenger  expedition,  1872-1876.) 
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inaccessible  points  and  in  unexplored  areas, 
and  in  Alaska  at  Treadwell  Point,  near 
Juneau,  a  study  has  been  made  of  a  local 
magnetic  pole  that  presents  many  anomalous 
features  and  exerts  a  local  magnetic  attrac- 
tion that  affects  the  compasses  of  ships  in  the 
channel  a  mile  distant  by  about  eight  degrees. 
In  the  Bermuda  Islands  observations  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  Bermuda 
Biological  Survey,  in  Canada  in  connection 
with  the  Dominion  Meteorological  Service 
and  the  Dominion  Observatory,  in  Central 
America  by  a  member  of  the  department  staff, 
in  China  by  a  special  observer  in  connection 
with  several  observatories,  in  Mexico  in  con- 
nection with  the  government,  and  in  the 
South  Pacific  Islands  under  various  arrange- 
ments. An  extensive  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  systematic  work  in  Africa  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Beattie,  of  the 
South  African  College  at  Cape  Town. 


In  connection  with  these  and  other  obser- 
vations there  is  a  large  number  of  prob- 
lems of  direct  scientific  interest  with  which 
the  department  is  dealing  and  for  which  data 
are  being  secured  from  magnetic  observa- 
tories, from  records  made  during  solar 
eclipses,  and  from  the  study  of  atmospheric 
electricity  and  other  similar  sources. 

In  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  there  is  no  duplication  of 
existing  facilities,  and  use  is  made  of  all  scien- 
tific and  international  co-operation.  Its 
grant,  which  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  $50,- 
000  annually,  enables  it  to  put  in  the  field 
adequately  equipped  and  intelligently  organ- 
ized expeditions,  while  in  addition  it  is  aUe 
to  accumulate,  systematize,  and  make  avail- 
able for  the  student  all  existing  material  on 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  working  for  the  immediate  and  practical 
benefit  of  mankind. 
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A    VIEW    OF    THE    "  OALILEe/'    bliOWlNti    SPECIAL    UBSERYING    BRIDGE   AND    INSTRUMENTS. 


PORTUGAL  IN  THE  FAMILY  OF  NATIONS. 

BY  ISABEL  MOORE. 


THE  ALLIANCES  WITH  ENGLAND. 


TpHE  recent  royal  tragedy  at  Lisbon  has 
^       turned  the  attention  of  the  world  to 

the  small  Iberian  kingdom,  always  a  thorn  In  little  more  than  two  centuries  from  this 

in  the  side  of  Spain,  that,  much  sought  after  time  Portugal  had  become  great,  a  recog- 

by  various  powers  at  various  times,  has  sue-  nized  power  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 

ceeded  in  maintaining  an  individual  although  It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  in  this 

somewhat  precarious  national  existence.  Yet,  connection  to  follow  out,  as  a  partial  cause 

to  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  of  her  greatness,  her  various  and  succeeding 


history,  the  national 
characteristics,  the 
pictorial  customs,  or 
the  valuable  relics 
of  Roman  and  pre- 
Roman  civilizations 
that  are  Portugal's, 
it  seems  a  sad  com- 
ment that  some  such 
event  should  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  her 
recognition  by  the 
modern  progressive 
nations.  Both  her 
past  and  present  are 
worthy  of  considera- 
tion without  any 
such  reminder. 

Portugal,  as  a 
kingdom,  has  ex- 
isted since  a  certain 
Aflonso,  ruler  of 
Leon,  conquered  his 
two  brothers  and 
was  crowned  King 
of  Castile,  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Coim- 
bra,  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  the 
conflict   against   his 
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CARLOS  1.  OF  PORTUGAL. 

(Assassinated  on  February  1,  1908.) 


alliances  with  Eng- 
land, from  the  ap- 
pointment by  Af- 
fonso  Henriques  of 
Gilbert  of  Hastings, 
first  bishop  of  Lis- 
bon, to  the  successes 
of  the  Portuguese- 
English  army  under 
the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  i8io,  and, 
indeed,  even  later, 
until  the  presence  of 
the  recently  mur- 
dered King  Dom 
Carlos  at  the  funer- 
al ceremonies  of 
Queen  Victoria. 
For  almost  all  Por- 
tugal's history,  the 
two  nations  have 
been  allies,  al- 
though, during  the 
later  centuries,  as 
England  waxed 
greater  and  the 
power  of  Portugal 
waned,  their  mu- 
tual attitude  has 
patronage    on    the 


religious  and  territorial  foes,  the  Lusitanian  been     rather    that    of    patronage    on 

Moors,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  part   of    England    than    that   of    equals, — 

southern  portions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  a  situation   to  which  the   Portuguese  have 

Being  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  he  was  at  not  been  at  all  blind,   in   consideration  of 

last    forced    to   call    upon    other    Christian  such  questions  as  that  of  Lorenzo  Marques, 

princes  for  assistance,  and  among  those  to  for  example.      But,   in   spite  of  occasional 

respond  was  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy,  to  strained   relations,   the  /riendship  has  been 

whom  Affonso  gave  his  daughter  in  mar-  a    peculiarly    lasting    one    among    nations. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    ANGLO-PORTUGUESE    COM- 
MERCE. 


riage,  with  the  countries  of  Porto, — or  Opor- 
to (the  corrupt  English  form), — and  Coim- 
bra,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  With  this 
grant  of  lands  began  the  Kingdom  of  Por 


Probably  the  most  cogent  reason  for  this 


tugal.     Affonso   Henriques,   the  first  king,    friendship  has  been  the  commerce  between 
was  a  son  of  the  French  prince.  the  two  countries,  which  dates  back  to  King 
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DoiTi  Dinez,  cultivator  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  founder  of  Portugal's  great  university 
now  at  Coimbra,  who  maintained  quite  a 
correspondence  with  Edward  I.  of  England, 
chiefly  on  commercial  subjects,  and  with 
whoni  he  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  1294. 
He  also  exchanged  letters  with  Edward  II. 
on  similar  subjects;  and  between  Edward 
liL  and  the  successor  of  Dom  Dinez  there 
was  an  alliance  for  encouraging  the  inter- 
change of  Portuguese  wines  and  English 
cloths,  in  addition  to  which  desirable  barter 
England  undoubtedly  saw  the  advantage  of 
having  an  ally  so  close  to  Spain  should  the 
latter  country  ever  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
French-  The  idea  of  the  statesmen  of  that 
time  as  u^ell  as  later  was  to  sustain  a  sort  of 
unwritten  alliance  between  England,  Flan- 
ders, and  Portugal  against  France,  Scotland, 
and  Castile;  for,  just  as  Scotland  afforded  a 
ccmvenient  basis  of  operations  for  France 
agjBinst  England,  so  did  Portugal  offer  simi- 
lar opportunities  to  England  against  Castile. 
The  $pirit*of  this  national  reciprocity  cul- 
minated in  the  famous  Treaty  of  Windsor 
(IJ87),  by  which  Philippa  of  Lancaster, 
daughter  oif  John  of  Gaunt,  was  married  to 
Portugal's  greatest  king,  Dom  John  L, 
founder  of  the  royal  house  of  Avis.  This 
secured  for  a  long  time  the  peace  of  Portugal, 
and  m^y  be  called  the  end  of  the  era  of  na- 
tional consolidation.  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
we  find  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
as  an  ally  of  the  King  of  England ;  in  1398  a 
body  of  archers  sent  by  Richard  II.  of  Eng- 
land helped  put  down  an  insurrection  in  Por- 
tugal ;  m  1400  John  the  Great  recognized 
his  brother-in-law,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  as 
Henr>'  IV.  of  England;  three  years  later 
H(*(iry  IV.  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Windsor, 
and  Henry  V.  of  England  sent  provisions  and 
troops  in  1 41 5  for  the  expedition  to  Ceuta, 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Tfiis  was  the  Idade  d'Ouro,  or  Golden 
Aiie,  of  Portugal.  So  far  as  we  are  now  able 
to  juci^c,  John  the  Great  made  only  one 
mlstakr,  from  which  bitter  consequences  re- 
i,uhnL  ;ind  that  was  the  granting  of  too  much 
jH>vvTr  :»nd  too  large  estates  to  the  nobles  of 
hi^  TV-Am*  It  may  have  been  that  he  feared 
rhrir  'inr^sion  to  the  Castilian  party.  But, 
vifuitrvrr  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that 
tlir  r<*sulr  was  to  weaken  seriously  the  royal 
\Mi\M^t  ;inil  to  contribute  to  the  evils  of  the 
ft-ydiil  *v^tem. 

"'m\    I  [enr>',  Duke  of  Viseu,  known   in 
f  rw>  **  The  Navigator,**  was  the  third 


son  of  John  the  Great,  and  made  himself 
and  his  country  famous  by  his  mandate  to 
one  of  the  early  explorers  to  "  sail  toward 
the  setting  sun  until  you  come  to  an  island." 
The  Portuguese  proceeded  to  obey ;  only  they 
sought  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun  as  well, 
and  discovered  continents  as  well  as  islands. 
All  the  world  knows  of  the  maritime  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Portuguese  during  this 
period  and  the  three  reigns  succeeding  that 
of  John  the  Great, — the  discovery  of  the 
Madeiras  and  the  Azores,  the  doubling  of 
Cape  Bojador  by  Gil  Eannes,  the  discovery 
of  Guinea,  the  reaching  of  Cape  Verde  in 
1446,  the  discovery  of  the  Congo  in  1484 
by  Diego  Cao,  and  the  voyage  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Bartholomeu  Diaz. 
All  these,  and  the  discovery  of  Labrador  by 
Gaspar  Corte-Real,  were  attendant  glories 
on  the  greater  discoveries  of  India  by  Vasco 
da  Gama  and  of  Brazil  by  Pedro  Alvares 
Cabral. 

HER  FALL  FROM  GREATNESS. 

But  the  fall  of  Portugal  from  this  pinnacle 
of  achievement  was  more  sudden  and  almost 
as  phenomenal  as  its  rise  into  a  place  among 
European  nations  had  been.  Although  the 
arrogance  of  the  nobles  had  been  broken  by 
the  grandson  of  John  the  Great  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  about  an  equally  undesira- 
ble absolutism  of  the  crown,  other  causes  for 
national  dissolution  had  come  about.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  com- 
mercial strength  of  the  nation ;  the  introduc- 
tion and  activity  of  the  Inquisition,  the  evils 
of  the  slave  trade  that  had  grown  out  of  the 
discovery  of  Guinea,  the  emigration  of  the 
Colonists,  the  degeneracy  of  the  upper  classes, 
were  any  one  of  them  sufficient  reason  for 
bringing  about  the  undermining  of  a  coun- 
try's greatness.  To  a  combination  of  them 
all  was,  in  this  case,  added  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition and  death  of  Dom  Sebastian,  the 
last  king  of  the  house  of  Avis.  With  his 
death  there  arose  the  distractions  of  an  indi- 
rect succession,  seven  claimants  to  the  throne 
appearing.  It  can  be  easily  understood  how 
the  ambition  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  won  his 
point  of  being  the  legitimate  heir  through  his 
mother,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
the  Great.  To  annex  Portugal  had  long 
been  a  veritable  "  castle  in  Spain "  with 
Philip  II. 

"  THE  SPANISH  CAPTIVITY." 

Then  followed  the  sixt>'  years  of  what  the 
Portuguese  call  The  Spanish  Captivity.     A 
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nominal  break  in  the  friendship  between  Por- 
tugal and  England  became  inevitable.  Por- 
tugal, then  being  a  Spanish  possession  and  all 
Spanish  possessions  being  lawful  prey  for  the 
English,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  other 
"  knights  of  the  sea  "  did  what  they  could 
to  harass  their  old  comrade.  Yet,  although 
many  raids  were  perpetrated  upon  both  Por- 
tuguese lands  and  Portuguese  waters,  indi- 
rectly England  still  sided  with  Portugal,  and 
at  the  same  time  worried  her  enemy  by  up- 
holding the  claim  to  the  Portuguese  throne 
of  Dom  Antonio,  the  Prior  of  Crato,  who 
seems  to  have  had  almost  as  good  a  right  to 
it  as  Philip  II.  However,  nothing  much 
came  of  this  except  a  great  amount  of  blood- 
shed ;  and  it  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the 
strength  there  can  be  in  concerted  and  loyal 
action  that  Portugal,  outraged  and  overrid- 
den by  the  Spaniards,  arose  as  by  one  will  in 
1640,  and  by  an  almost  peaceful  revolution 
turned  the  Spaniards  out,  and  re-established 
her  national  independence  in  the  name  of 
John  IV.,  Duke  of  Braganza.  With  him 
the  house  of  Braganza,  as  rulers,  began.  His 
legitimate  claim,  like  Philip's,  was  through 
the  feminine  line  of  succession ;  but  the  claim 
of  the  Dukes  of  Braganza  was  also  strong  on 
their  own  account,  being  descended  from  the 


THE    LATE    CROWN    PRINCE    OF    PORTUGAL,    LUIZ 
FILIPE. 
(AMasstaiated,  with  his  father.  King  Carlos,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1908.) 


QUEEN    MARIA   AMALIA   OF   PORTUGAL. 

oldest,   but   illegitimate,    son    of   John    the 
Great. 

From  that  day  to  this  Portugal  has  been 
free  of  her  ancient  enemy  and  neighbor,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  party 
in  the  country  that  is  in  favor  of  annexation 
to  Spain.  And  from  that  day  to  this  there 
have  been  various  treaties  on  the  part  of  Por- 
tugal with  France  and  Spain  and  England, 
the  most  famous  being  the  Methuen  Treaty 
of  1703  with  the  last.  Indeed,  the  political 
situation  and  the  requisites  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  are  not  so  exceedingly  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were  several  centuries 
ago,  except  in  fluctuating  details.  But 
though  England  is  Portugal's  commercial 
and  political  standby,  the  Portuguese  natural- 
ly fraternize  more  with  the  French,  socially 
and  in  their  literature,  as  well  as  in  their 
fashions.  From  Spain  they  always  stand 
aloof.  It  is  also  true  that,  although  they  are 
more  or  less  of  the  same  origin  and  their  lan- 
guage is  more  akin  to  Spanish  than  to  any 
other,  they  are  as  a  people  characteristically 
different. 

THE    NAPOLEONIC   WARS. 

Like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  they  be- 
came involved  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  From 
the  first  Napoleon  hated  Portugal,  realizing 
its  possibilities  as  a  field  of  action  for  the 
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and  always  coosiderin^  it  caorc  as 

^f^ce  of  England   than   as  a  scparatr 

He  aimed  at  " 


r  ^-»^xi-       '^c  aunca  at  its  utter  ectrrxtioa. 
^      tli^  Treaty  of  Fontainebieau  in  1S07 
^— _      determined  that   Portugal  should  be 
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\^     -^^^  "^X"^^  ^>  ^^  combined  anmcs  ot  France 

co«^^^^\^^>^in.  and  that  the  northern  provinces 

^tx^-       V^J.      *^  given  to  the  King  of  Etrurix  the 

<;|\0^-*     ,<»1    provinces  be  held  by  France,  and  the 

Q^T^^  ^  T'        .j-ri    provinces  be   formed  inn^  a  little 

^>va  ^  ^^  «j»rn  i*^*^  Godoy.    This  line  of  acrion  w» 

Itir*  *^        -p  cl'^'  followed  up  so  far  that,  in  the  same 

pr<^*^*^       Ti^in^t  entered  and  took  Lisbon  at  the 

y^jm.***     ^^    atxx>  French  tnxjps.  the  nyyal  fam- 

\\«r*»'"      ^^  ifitl  on  the  advice  ot  Sir  Sydne>  Smith, 

il  V  -     ***^  ^^^iin under  of  an  English  squadron   in 

tl'^cr     ^  "i^i^n^*  Hering  to  Brazil  and  leaving  Por- 

^\^€r       *       *rtivcnu*J  from  Rio  Janeiro,  to  be  de- 

,^ii2:^»^*^l    bv   T»u'  English. 

*^*^  H^^rV^l-V'     GOVERNED    FROM    ER.\ZIU 

^liis  defence  England  pnveeded.  Eng- 

'  ,i^|    l\*rnigviese  fighting  side  by  side,  the 

|^^l%  /*,^ritc^<*   *^^''  ^heir   very   existence.      ^  — 
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~       iiijtrvrls  jit  the  achievement  of  Wel- 

The  Bat- 
point  in  the 
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years    later, 
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t4»'*"'*-^H*^   victory  over   Massena. 
Ill' 1^**1     iiu^^^i*^^^*  was  the  tuming-p 
||c    *-'     ^nhir  \\\\T\  it  was  also  the 
1  *<*•/*        .,t     rrvrrscs    which*    five   v 


^     HtH/il   iinil    return   to  Portugal.     At 

V'***^     (ui\%rviT,  ahnost  under  annpulsion,  he 

'**'*l\o.   Hi*^^"^i'"^J  ^'^"^  '^'^  eldest  st>n»  Dom 

*\*     \  M'*'  *^^^'^''*'  ""^''^  '"  Hra/.il.    No  sinmer  had 

I*'''      invnl    iiiinily    departed,    however,    than 

*****   ,1    rnln*  was  prochiimed   F.mperor,  and 

*  "*i/"l    dnliiird    its    national    independence. 

lV<i*o   ^''^'"**^'  ^'^^  younger  son  of  John  VI., 

lid    '**  1^'^^'^  '^^^"  illegitimate, — returned 

I'orti'ti'i^  where  he  succeeded  in  keeping 

'I'ltU'"  **i*f'**l  "l^  '^y  refusing  to  recognize  the 

i,»tininon*      From    him    is   descended    the 

*  ','r%rnt  Vtrifiider  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

Vir   li^'*"*  ^*'   '^'^  pal^i't*  <^f  Seebenstein,  Aus- 

■  mHi  **'^^^  ^""*  '*  "^''^^  promising  family  to  in- 

t  rii''  I''"*  jio^^rssions  and  claims. 

[t  Wi***  ui">i»  the  return  of  John  VI.  to 
|t,,MHrnl  tlnit  the  troubles  began  regarding 
,1,^  M-ri'ififufinn  that  have  culminated  in  the 
.,,,  riif  'i>"t  \i\yp,  'I'he  people  demanded  a  con- 
yfiiirjiil  monarchy.  Democratic  views 
rjnird.  Uadical  leaders  cropped  up  on 
^   wide.      '•  Pronunciamento  "    succeeded 
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proounoamcmo.^  Plot  foUowed  plot,  and 
3itngTx  mvolvrf  mtrigue,  in  a  manner  more 
5?i;r?cs^^  of  the  kaleidoscopic  politics  of  the 
^Qt!i  Am-mcan  republics  than  of  anything 
cise,  and  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  de- 
veloped the  strong  underi3ring  current  of 
modem  ideas.  There  was  also  in  Portugal 
K  t!:^  tmie  a  certain  counter-feeling  against 
tne  En^>>h,  arising  from  the  fact  that  it 
w;k  wTth  difficulty  that  England  could  be 
xn:^^  to  remove  her  controlling  hand  after 
-^  asistance  rendered  b>'  her  against  the 
French- 

The  loss  of  Brazfl  and  the  establishment 
ot  a  constitutional  monarchy  necessarily 
brou-ht  about  great  changes.  But,  indeed, 
a  study  ot  this  period  is  bemldering ;  nor  arc 
the  details  known  to  the  world  at  large  or  to 
the  Portuguese  themselves.  Conditions  were 
\ery  much  m  process,  and  very  yeasty.  The 
Portuguese  were  trying  to  find  themselves  as 
a  nation.    The\-  are  still  trying. 

Upon  the  death  of  his   father,   Pedro   of 
BrazQ  i*-as  proclaimed   Pedro   IV.    of    Por- 
tugal.    Wliile  this  pleased  the   Portuguese, 
the  Brazilians  did  not  like  it:  therefore,  after 
a  little,  he  abdicated  the  throne  of  the  mother 
a>untry    in    favor    of    his    daughter    Maria 
Gloria,  making  the  mistake  at  the  same  time 
of  appointing  his  discontented  brother,  Dom 
Miguel,  who  considered  that  he  should  be 
king  of  Portugal,  as  Regent.    Civil  war  was 
the  immediate  result.     It  was  only  after  a 
bitter  struggle  that   the  loyalists  were  vic- 
torious and  Dom  Miguel  was  banished,  his 
heirs  being  proclaimed  forever  ineligible  to 
the  succession.     In  this  strife  England  again 
rendered  some  assistance ;  and  wcf  sec  for  the 
first    time    the   anomaly   of    Spanish    troops 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  Dom  Pedro  and  his 
daughter. 

The  son  of  Maria  Gloria  and  uncle  of 
Dom  Carlos,  who  has  just  been  murdered, 
Pedro  v.,  saw  a  better  condition  of  affairs 
in  his  kingdom.  During  the  reign  of  the 
late  Dom  Carlos  also  there  has  been  commer- 
cial activity  and  a  certain  amount  of  estab- 
lished order. 

THE  PORT  WINE  INDUSTRY. 

The  commercial  prosperity  has,  as  of  old, 
centered  in  the  export  of  Port  wines,  the 
city  of  Oporto  being  the  chief  distributing 
point.  But  recent  troubles  similar  to  those 
in  southern  France  are  now  hampering  the 
merchants.  Certain  vinegrowers  of  the 
southern  provinces  have  seen  no  reason  why 
the  grape  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Minho 
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and  Douro  should  produce  a  finer  wine  than 
their  own,  or,  at  least,  why  the  wine  made 
of  the  southern  grape  should  not  command 
as  good  a  market  as  that  of  the  northern. 
Possibly  their  argument  is  good.  Certainly 
their  wine  is  excellent.  But  whfere  the  trou- 
ble with  the  old  established  Port  wine  mak- 
ing and  exporting  firms  of  the  north  comes 
in  is  that  these  enterprising  southern  traders 
are  putting  their  wines  on  the  market,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  Port  or  a  wine  having 
equal  quality  and  value,  but  as  being  actual 
Port  wine  itself,  which  of  course  it  isn't. 
Therefore  trouble  is  rife.  The  northern 
merchants  are  much  perturbed  and  are  seek- 
ing protective  measures  of  some  sort.  Mean- 
while, much  good  Portuguese  wine  is  sold 
under  the  generic  name  of  Port  that  is  not 
Port  wine  at  all. 

A  southern  Portuguese  export  of  impor- 
tance is  cork.  The  greater  part  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Algave  and  Alemtejo  are  given  over  to 
the  groves  of  low  open  cork  trees,  from  which 
a  judicious  selection  is  made  every  year  by 
the  growers,  for  a  cork  tree  can  have  its  bark 
cut  only  every  ten  years.  Great  quantities 
of  cork  are  shipped  annually  to  America,  and 
a  certain  amount  also  to  England.  Licorice 
root  is  another  flourishing  enterprise  of  the 
south  of  Portugal ;  and  oranges,  bananas,  and 
pineapples  are  shipped  in  great  numbers  to 
England. 

ENGLISH,   GERMAN,   AND  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Portuguese 
wealth  invested  in  these  trades,  there  is  even 
more  English  money,  for  it  is  English  com- 
mercial enterprise  that  has  developed  Por- 
tugal, although  of  late  German  tradets  have 
also  invested  heavily  there.  But  the  Ger- 
mans concern  themselves  rather  more  with 
introducing  their  own  wares  than  getting 
control  of  the  native  products,  on  the  whole, 
and  have  put  up  many  breweries  both  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south.  Indeed,  while  the 
native  products  are  valuable  in  their  way, 
Portugal  as  a  market  is  worth  even  greater 
consideration.  The  Germans  are  astute  in 
following  up  its  possibilities.  English  wares 
run  them  close,  but  where  America  has  edged 
in  at  all,  American  articles, — such  as  shoes, 
farm  implements,  and  machinery, — are  win- 
ning. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Lisbon  has  an  electric  tramway 
sjrstem  built  and  operated  on  entirely  Amer- 
ican lines.  The  cars  were  made  in  this  coun- 
try. The  motormen  have  the  true  American 
spirit  of  rush  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  while 


the  service  is  in  many  ways  much  superior  to 
anything  we  have  here. 

There  are  a  few  articles  manufactured  in 
Portugal  that  are  of  interest,  such  as  pot- 
teries and  baskets  and  house  tiles,  and  an 
occasional  survival  or  revival  of  an  almost 
lost  craft  such  as  the  Moorish  tiles,  or 
Azulejos,  as  they  are  called.  But  these  are 
almost  entirely  for  home  consumption.  No 
nation  has  as  yet  seen  a  profit  in  their  ex- 
portation. Yet  possibly  there  might  be  a 
profitable  trade  built  up,  especially  in  the 
clay-made  things.  Portugal  has  none  of  the 
white  clay  of  the  north  of  Spain,  but  her 
red  and  gray  clays  are  very  serviceable  and 
beautiful.  The  Portuguese  also  manufac- 
ture, in  small  quantities,  articles  of  copper, 
brass,  and  furniture.  Their  furniture  is 
slowly  and  perfectly  put  together,  the  Jacan- 
dara,  or  Brazilian  rosewood,  being  often 
used.  Unquestionably  their  cabinet  work  is 
fine.  The  work  of  their  coppersmiths  also 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  But  their 
silversmiths  really  excel,  and  are  known  to 
the  trading  world,  for  they  make  for  Lon- 
don and  the  continental  markets  the  filigree 
silver  necklaces,  the  silver  linked  purses,  and 
the  larger  bags  of  elaborated  silver  and  gold 
that  h^ve  been  particularly  the  fashion  for 
some  years.  Oporto  has  always  been  a  center 
for  the  silversmiths,  and  it  is  claimed  by  them 
that  the  craft  has  been  handed  down  among 
their  kind  since  the  days  of  the  Phenician 
colonization.  The  same  thing  is  claimed  re- 
garding certain  dyes  of  fabrics  still  in  use, 
but  the  secret  of  the  coloring  of.  which  is 
now  lost. 

ART  AND  LETTERS. 

There  has  also  been  literary  and  artistic 
prosperity  during  the  time  of  Dom  Carlos. 
Among  the  writers  the  name  of  E^a  de 
Queiroz  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  lyric  poet 
of  the  highest  order;  and  a  relative  of  his, 
Teixeira  de  Queiroz,  with  Abel  Botelho,  are 
the  two  foremost  romanticists  of  the  present 
group  of  writers  in  Lisbon.  Antonio  Fer- 
reira  is  well  known  as  a  poet,  as  are  Mario 
de  Artagao  and  Eduardo  Vidal.  Among  the 
younger  men  is  Antonio  Corea  d'Oliveira. 
Of  the  prose  writers  and  journalists  perhaps 
Eduardo  de  Noronha  takes  the  lead,  while 
Dr.  Ribeyra  y  Rovira,  a  Spaniard,  follows 
the  example  of  some  of  the  ancient  poets  and 
writes  in  the  Portuguese  language  as  well 
as  in  his  own.  It  is  he  who  has  recently  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Portu- 
guese section   of  the  Barcelona   Exposition. 
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NOMINATING  A  PRESIDENT. 


BY  VICTOR  ROSEWATER. 


pTVERY  fourth  year  the  national  commit- 
tees of  the  great  political  parties  meet, 
usually  in  Washington  and  usually  in  the 
month  of  December,  to  formulate  the  calls 
for  the  Presidential  nominating  conventions. 
Almost  before  the  signatures  to  the  calls  for 
these  conventions  are  dry  the  State  commit- 
tees and  the  district  committees  of  the  various 
parties  are  called  together  to  arrange  for 
State  and  district  conventions  to  select  na- 
tional convention  delegates. 

As  soon  as  the  calls  for  these  State  and 
district  conventions  are  out  the  party  com- 
mittees of  the  different  counties,  or  other 
subdivisions  of  the  State,  get  together  and 
provide  for  the  choice  of  delegates  from  their 
respective  counties  to  the  different  State  and 
Congressional  conventions.  The  calls  of 
the  county  committees  are  issued  to  the  dif- 
ferent precinct  committees  or  precinct  heads, 
who  in  turn  summon  the  voters  of  their  re- 
spective voting  districts  to  assemble  in  cau- 
cus or  at  primary  election  to  choose  the  dele- 
gates who  are  to  speak  for  them,  and  to  in- 
struct them  how  they  want  them  to  speak. 

The  promulgation  of  the  calls  of  the  na- 
tional committees,  therefore,  like  the  pressing 
of  an  electric  button,  starts  up  the  whole 
gigantic  machinery  of  party  organization, 
communicating  the  motion  from  the  top 
down,  from  wheel  to  wheel  and  cog  to  cog, 
until  it  reaches  the  individual  elector  of  each 
party,  who  in  theory,  at  least,  decides  the 
destinies  of  candidates^  as  well  as  of  the 
nation. 

Every  intelligent  American  citizen  knows 
that  he  never  casts  a  vote  for  Pi;esident  or 
Vice-President.  He  knows  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  are  chosen  by  Presi- 
dential electors,  bound  by  some  sort  of  un- 
written law  to  vote  for  the  nominees  of  their 
respective  parties.  But  few  realize  just  how 
the  force  of  public  opinion  is  centered  and 
fixed  to  bring  about  this  result, — namely, 
that  all  the  Republican  Presidential  electors 
diall  vote  for  one  and  the  same  man,  and  that 
^1  the  Democratic  electors  shall  vote  for  one 
and  the  same  man.  The  power  behind  this 
unwritten  law  is  the  party  organization  rep- 
resenting the  great  political  divisions  of  the 


people,  made  effective  by  their  nominating 
conventions.* 

When  the  national  committee,  which  is 
the  board  of  directors,  of  one  of  these  great 
political  parties  convenes  to  arrange  the  de- 
tails of  the  nominating  convention,  great  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  June  i6,  or 
that  the  Democrats  are  to  meet  in  Denver  on 
July  7,  yet  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
convention  are  the  least  important  points  to 
be  determined. 

THE    NATIONAL    CONVENTION:    AN    AMERI- 
CAN  INSTITUTION. 

These  nominating  conventions  of  the  great 
political  parties  are  institutions  peculiar  to 
our  American  Republic,  gradually  evolved 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  unique  method 
provided  by  our  Constitution  for  choosing  a 
new  President  and  a  new  Vice-President 
every  four  years.  Our  first  Presidents  were 
not  formally  nominated  at  all,  but  received 
the  votes  of  the  Presidential  electors  of  their 
respective  parties  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous 
common  consent.  Later  the  nominating  ma- 
chinery consisted  of  resolutions  of  indorse- 
ment of  a  "  favorite  son  "  by  the  Legislature 
of  his  State,  or  its  delegation  in  Congress, 
emphasized  by  repetition  in  other  legislatures 
or  mass  meetings;  and  still  later  it  consisted 
of  a  caucus  to  which  all  the  members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  same  political  affiliation  were  in- 
vited. The  Congressional  caucus^  could  at 
best  poorly  represent  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party,  because  it  included  only  members  from 
those  States  and  districts  which  were  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  members  of  that  politi- 
cal faith,  and  left  entirely  unrepresented 
those  States  and  districts  whose  Congression- 
al delegations  were  made  up  of  members  of 
other  political  parties.  That  these  crude 
methods  of  chosing  a  party  standard-bearer 
should  prove  unsatisfactory  and  eventually 
break  down  was  inevitable. 

The  genesis  of  our  national  nominating 
convention,  modeled  after  similar  conven- 
tions in  the  States,  dates  from  1832,  when 
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iry  oi  representation  or  manner  of 
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larly  true  with  respect  to  the  Republicans, 
because,  in  almost  all  the  States  known  as 
the  "  Solid  South,"  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion is  chiefly  a  paper  organization,  main- 
tained by  federal  office-holders  and  those  who 
aspire  to  federal  office,  together  with  a  few 
negro  Republicans,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
cast  a  ballot  in  the  election.     It  has  been 
mathematically  computed  that  the  vote  of  a 
Republican  in  certain  Southern  districts  in 
its  proportionate  influence  upon   the  party 
nominations  is  equal  to  from  ten  to  fifty  Re- 
publican votes  in  the  Northern  States.    This 
situation  is  likewise  prolific  of  double-headers 
and    contests,    and    charges    and    counter- 
charges of  corruption,  which  would  be  large- 
ly avoided  if  the  basis  of  representation  were 
more    in    conformity    with    the    numerical 
strength  of  the  party  in  the  different  States 
and  districts. 

Repeated  but  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  remedy  these  defects  by  chang- 
ing the  basis  of  representation.     The  most 
serious  attempt  came  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Republican    National    Committee    held    in 
1883,  where  two  propositions  were  presented 
for  consideration,^-one,   retaining  the  four 
delegates-at-large  for  each  State  and  one  del- 
egate  for  each   Congressional   district,   and 
giving  an  additional  delegate  for  a  certain 
number  of  votes  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date at  the  preceding  Presidential  election; 
the  other,   retaining   the   four   delegates-at- 
large  and  one  delegate  for  each  Congression- 
al district,  and  giving  an  additional  delegate 
for  each  Republican  member  of  Congress. 
The  last  proposal  of  this  kind  was  submitted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  in   1899, 
but  it  was  not  pressed,  and  the  committee 
four  years  later  took  another  step  toward 
further  over-weighting  the  provinces  by  in- 
creasing the  representation  of  the  Territories 
and  the  insular  possessions  from  two  dele- 
gates to  six  delegates, — a  step  which  was 
retracted  by  the  committee  at  its  meeting  last 
December. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  proportion- 
al basis  of  representation  thus  contended  for 
prevails  in  both  parties  within  the  States  in 
the  makeup  of  State  conventions,  although 
nomlnlW'^'d'the    no  party  has  had  the  courage  to  apply  it  to 
inning  Democratic  con-    its  national  convention.     It  should  further 
be  explained  that  the  defense  of  the  present 
disproportionate  basis  rests  upon  a  plea  that 
in  those  States  and  districts  where  the  party 
is  in  the  minority  participation  in  the  con- 
ventions is  the  only  privilege  which  its  mem- 
bers enjoy,  and  that  in  this  way  alone  arc 
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they  able,  by  indirectly  influencing  the  selec- 
tion of  the  party  nominee,  to  have  anything 
to  say  in  the  choice  of  a  President. 

The  unit  of  representation  in  the  Demo- 
cratic national  councils  is  the  State,  and  each 
State  is  left  untranuneled  to  choose  its  dele- 
gates as  it  pleases  and  to  subject  them  to  such 
instruction  as  may  be  desired.  The  State  is 
the  unit  of  representation  in  the  Republican 
convention  only  for  delegates-at-large,  and 
the  Congressional  district  is  the  unit  of  rep- 
resentation for  the  district  delegates.  The 
Republicans,  furthermore,  insist  that  what- 
ever method  of  choosing  delegates  may  be 
adopted,  the  Republican  electors  of  each 
Congressional  district  must  be  permitted  to 
choose  the  delegates  to  represent  their  dis- 
trict without  interference  by  Republicans  of 
other  districts. 

THE  **  UNFT  RULE  "  ADOPTED  BY  THE  DEMO- 
CRATS, REJECTED  BY  THE  REPUBLICANS. 

All  this  was  fought  out  and  definitely  es- 
tablished in  the  Republican  convention  of 
1880,  when  what  is  called  the  "  Unit  Rule," 
which  has  prevailed  in  Democratic  conven- 
tions from  the  first,  was  rejected,  and  the 
principle  of  individual  responsibility  affirmed. 
Resolutions  of  instruction,  therefore,  adopted 
by  a  Republican  State  convention  apply  only 
to  delegates-at-large,  chosen  by  that  conven- 
tion, and  not  to  the  delegates  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  various  Congressional  districts  of 
the  same  State,  who  are  subject  only  to  the 
instructions  duly  given  by  the  Republican 
electors  of  their  respective  districts.  While 
the  delegates-at-large  or  the  district  delegates 
are  answerable  to  the  Republicans  of  their 
respective  States  or  districts  for  fidelity  to 
instructions,  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention will  not  assume  to  enforce  obedience 
to  instructions  by  any  delegate  who  seeks  to 
break  away  from  them.  In  a  word,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
may  vote  his  personal  preference  on  any 
question  and  have  it  so  recorded  irrespective 
of  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  his  con- 
stituents. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
precisely  the  opposite  rule  prevails,  and  the 
convention  itself  will  require  the  execution 
of  any  mandate  properly  given  by  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  by  which  the  dele- 
gates are  commissioned.  To  t^e  more  ex- 
plicit, the  unit  rule  which  governs  in  the 
Democratic  organization  requires  all  the 
votes  of  any  State,  which  has  so  ordered,  to 
be  cast  as  a  unit  as  the  majority  of  the  dele- 


gates may  decide,  and  the  only  record  which 
an  individual  delegate  is  entitled  to  have  is 
the  record  of  the  poll  of  the  delegation  that 
determines  whether  he  is  in  the  majority  or 
in  the  minority. 

TIME   AND   MANNER   OF    CHOOSING   DELE- 
GATES. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  convention  is  the  time 
fixed  for  the  election  of  the  delegates.  Be- 
fore the  convention  system  was  fully  devel- 
oped, and  even  in  its  early  stages,  there  was 
no  time  limit  to  the  projection  of  Presidential 
candidates.  The  Presidential  electors  in  the 
early  days  were  in  many  cases  not  chosen  by 
the  people  at  all,  but  were  appointed  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  States  with  great 
irregularity  as  to  time.  There  was  no  uni- 
form, day  for  choosing  Presidential  electors 
until  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  in  1845  set- 
tled upon  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  preceding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Presidential  term,  and  made  it  the 
same  for  the  whole  country.  South  Carolina 
appointed  its  ^^residential  electors  by  its  Leg- 
islature up  to  and  including  i860,  and  even 
as  late  as  1876  Colorado,  which  had  just  been 
admitted  into  the  Union,  was  permitted  to 
make  legislative  appointment  of  its  electors 
because  it  became  a  State  too  late  to  submit 
a  choice  to  the  people  that  year.  For  a  long 
time,  too.  Presidential  electors  used  to  be 
chosen  in  some  States  by  districts,  but  since 
1876,  although  in  no  way  required  by  the 
Constitution,  complete  uniformity  has  been 
effected  whereby  the  Presidential  electors  are 
all  chosen  at  large  in  each  State  at  a  popular 
election  held  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
Union. 

The  time  for  choosing  the  Presidential  elec- 
tors must  naturally  have  something  to  do 
with  the  time  for  making  Presidential  nomi- 
nations, and  likewise  with  the  time  for  choos- 
ing delegates  to  the  national  nominating^  con- 
ventions. Andrew  Jackson  started  out  on  his 
first  winning  campaign  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  given  the  pref- 
erence over  him  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  which  the  Presidential  election  of 
1824  had  been  thrown  by  the  failure  of  any 
candidate  to  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes.  He  was  formally  nominated  by  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  in  October,  1825, 
over  three  years  before  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege was  to  meet.  The  later  tendency  has 
been  to  shorten  Presidential  campaigns,  with 
the  consequence    that    since    reconstruction 
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days  the  Republicans  have  made  their  nomi- 
nations regularly  in  June  of  the  year  of  the 
Presidential  election,  to  be  followed  within 
a  month  by  the  Democrats.  The  practice  has 
also  grown  up  for  the  committees  to  issue 
their  calls  not  earlier  than  the  preceding  De- 
cember, and  although  delegates  have  been 
chosen  before  the  promulgation  of  the  call, 
the  party  machinery*  as  a  rule  is  not  set  in 
motion  until  a7ter*this  official  notice  is  given. 

The  Republican  organization  has  gone  still 
further  by  setting  more  definite  limits  to  the 
time  of  choosing  delegates.  Delegates  te  the 
coming  Republican  National  Convention,  to 
receive  recognition,  must  be  chosen  on  not 
less  than  thirty  days*  notice,  not  earlier  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  call,  and  not 
later  than  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  the 
convention.  It  happened  that,  at  the  time  the 
Republican  committee  met  last  December, 
two  delegates  had  already  been  chosen  by  one 
Michigan  district  and  six  delegates  by  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  who  were  practically 
ruled  out  by  this  time  limit,  ^hich  forces 
the  Republicans  of  those  jurisdictions  to  go 
through  the  form  of  choosing  their  delegates 
again.  The  purpose  of  the  second  time  limit 
is  to  prevent  sharp  practice  on  the  eve  of  a 
convention,  without  ample  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate contests  or  irregularities,  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  delegates  presenting  cre- 
dential$  are  rightly  entitled  to  hold  the  seats 
and  cast  the  votes  to  which  they  lay  claim. 

While  the  Democrats,  proceeding  on  their 
States'  rights  ideas,  give  free  hand  in  the  man- 
ner of  selecting  national  convention  dele- 
gates, the  Republicans  insist  upon  certain 
forms  of  procedure.  The  delegates-at-large 
must  be  chosen  by  popular  State  and  Terri- 
torial conventions,  to  be  called  by  the  various 
State  conunittees  in  conformity  with  their 
established  rules,  and  the  district  delegates 
are  to  be  similarly  chosen  under  direction  of 
the  district  committees.  In  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  Republican  organization  is 
more  or  less  imperfect,  and  in  which  many 
hopelessly  Democratic  districts  are  without 
Republican  committees,  the  State  committees 
take  charge  for  all  the  districts  and  see  to  it 
that  the  necessary  conventions  arc  held.  For 
the  insular  possessions  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  special  machinery  is  created  to  take 
in  hand  the  local  organization  and  enable  the 
Republicans  there  to  select  their  delegates. 
Until  the  call  last  issued  for  the  coming  Re- 
publican National  Convention  it  was  required 
that  district  delegates  be  chosen  "  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  required  for  the  nomination  of 


candidates  for  Congress,"  but,  because  of  the 
increasing  number  of  State  laws  regulating 
party  nominations,  and  in  some  cases  making 
nominations  by  direct  primary  vote  compul- 
sory, this  limitation  has  been  eliminated,  and 
in  its  place  authority  is  given  for  the  election 
of  both  delegates-at-large  and  district  dele- 
gates from  any  State  "  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  election 
occurs,  provided  the  State  committee  or  Con- 
gressional committee  so  direct." 

EFFECT  OP  STATE   PRIMARY  LAWS. 

How  far  State  legislation  may  regulate  or 
interfere  with  the  choice  of  national  conven- 
tion delegates  has  raised  a  question  suggested 
by  these  new  laws  of  far-reaching  moment 
and  full  of  future  possibilities.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
this  question  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  eminent  lawyers 
of  national  reputation.  After  careful  inves- 
tigation these  lawyers  unanimously  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  national  nominating 
conventions  are  entirely  extra-legal  institu- 
tions, in  no  way  subject  to  legislative  con- 
trol by  either  State  or  federal  governments. 
They  take  the  view  that  the  only  personage 
officially  known  to  the  law  or  the  Constitu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  is  the  Presidential 
elector,  and  that  the  delegate  to  a  national 
nominating  convention  holds  no  official  posi- 
tion, has  no  legal  status,  and  no  enforceable 
responsibility,  except  as  that  responsibility 
may  be  enforced  by  party  discipline.  They 
admit  that  the  officers  of  the  different  party 
committees;  and  party  organizations  within 
the  several  States  are  subject  to  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  jurisdiction  of  those  States, 
and  that  the  complication  of  the  party  ma- 
chinery, which  usually  joins  together  the 
choice  of  national  convention  delegates  and 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office,  makes 
exemption  from  State  control  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  and  for  this  reason  the  national 
committee  put  it  back  to  the  State  and  Con- 
gressional committees  to  determine  how  far 
the  manner  of  choosing  national  convention 
delegates  should  conform  with  the  laws  of 
their  respective  States. 

Even  as  it  is,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give 
strict  observance  to  some  of  these  State  laws 
if  the  conditions  of  the  call  for  the  Repub- 
lican convention  are  to  be  made  paramount. 
In  Mississippi,  for  example,  the  lawmakers 
have  decreed  that  all  national  convention 
delegates  shall  be  chosen  at  large  in  one  State 
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convention.  This  State  law  would  not  only 
contravene  the  Republican  unit  of  representa- 
tion, which  is  the  Congressional  district,  but 
would  permit  combinations  to  give  all  the 
representation  to  one  or  two  districts  and 
disfranchise  the  Republicans  in  all  the  other 
districts.  In  Wisconsin,  again,  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  all  the  delegates  by 
direct-primary  vote  in  the  State  or  district, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  appointment  of 
all  the  alternates  by  the  State  committee  of 
each  political  party.  Inasmuch  as  the  alter- 
nates may  upon  contingencies  become  the 
principals,  this  method  would  permit  the 
naming  of  alternates  who  could  never  be 
otherwise  elected,  or  who  might  all  live  in 
one  district,  thus  making  possible  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Republicans  of  one  or 
more  districts.  Under  the  call  the  names  of 
no  alternates  from  Wisconsin  can  be  put  on 
the  temporary  roll  of  the  coming  Republican 
National  Convention  unless  their  credentials 
show  that  they  have  been  chosen  by  the  Re- 
publican electors  of  the  district  which  they 
claim  to  represent. 

If  the  State  laws  governing  nominations 
and  primary  elections  were  uniform  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  most  of  these 
conflicts  would  be  obviated.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that,  although  a  large  number  of 
States  have  already  put  upon  their  statute 
books  laws  to  regulate  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  office,  almost  all  of  them  ex- 
pressly exempt  from  their  provisions  the 
choosing  of  delegates  to  national  nominating 
conventions,  and  leave  it  to  the  political  com- 
mittees to  arrange  for  choosing  these  dele- 
gates as  their  party  custom  and  precedent 
require.  Even  in  States  like  Iowa,  Nebras- 
ka, Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  which  have  gone  farthest 
in  the  movement  for  direct-primary  nomina- 
tions, the  regular  primary  election  is  set  for 
a  date  coming  after  the  usual  time  for  Presi- 
dential nominations,  with  a  view  to  separat- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  choice  of  candidates 
for  State  and  local  offices  from  national  poli- 
tics. In  still  other  States  national  conven- 
tion delegates  are  being  chosen  by  direct  pri- 
mary in  one  form  or  another,  as  improvised 
by  the  political  committees  or  as  provided  for 
by  the  State  for  use  at  the  option  of  such 


committees.  This  is  what  is  being  done  in 
California  and  in  certain  districts  of  Ohio, 
while  the  State  primary  in  Oliio  was  to  take 
the  popular  expression,  not  as  to  delegates, 
but  squarely  as  between  aspirants  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination. 

The  enactment  of  direct-primary  laws  by 
so  many  States  and  their  possible  application 
to  the  machinery  for  the  nomination  of  Pres- 
idential candidates  suggest  still  another  in- 
quiry, to  which,  however,  the  answer  can- 
not yet  be  given.  Attempts  have  more  than 
once  been  made  to  remove  the  objections 
lodged  against  our  Electoral  College  system 
and  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  more  popu- 
lar election  of  President  by  amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution,  but  without  mak- 
ing noticeable  headway.  The  nomination  of 
candidates  representing  political  parties  has 
really  brought  the  choice  of  the  people  down 
to  a  choice  between  two  opposing  tickets.  If 
we  could  make  sure  that  the  candidates  nom- 
inated by  the  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
respectively,  really  represented  the  choice  of 
the  individual  membership  of  the  party,  the 
test  of  strength  between  the  two  would  come 
closer  to  giving  us  a  President  chosen  by 
popular  vote.  Will  the  new  developments, 
in  primary  legislation  work  out  eventually 
into  a  national  primary  election  for  the 
nomination  of  Presidential  candidates?  Some 
progress  has  certainly  been  made  toward 
State-wide  primaries  to  select  national  con- 
vention delegates,  and  here  and  there  to  in- 
struct them  as  to  popular  preference  of  can- 
didates. There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
authority  able  to  provide  a  national  nominat- 
ing primary,  unless  it  be  decreed  and  put  into 
operation  by  an  entirely  new  development  of 
our  national  party  organizations. 

After  the  delegates  are  organized  in  na- 
tional convention  they  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. Although  it  follows  precedent,  the 
national  convention  is  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  party  and  endowed  with  plenary 
power.  Its  official  notice  of  nomination  is 
nowhere  recognized  in  law,  but  it  carries 
with  it  the  moral  certainty  that  if  a  majority 
of  the  Presidential  electors  belong  to  that 
political  party  its  nominee,  his  life  being 
spared,  will  become  President  of  the  Re- 
public for  the  ensuing  four  years. 


THE  MAN  OUT  OF  WORK  TODAY. 
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I>^  the  plight  of  the  uncmploved  there  are 
^venJ  considermtions  besides  the  riaere 
fai^rc  <^^  idleness  There  is>  for  instance,  a 
^^Ha'P  distinction  between  the  unemployed 
'^rtd  *^  unemplo^-able :  some  men  won't 
%vork-  There  is  aiwa^-s  comparative  lack  of 
^vork  *n  mid-winter,  due  to  bad  weather  and 
slie  ^l^L^l^  season  in  certain  industries,  and 
fh^**^^  are  many  \\x>rkmen  caught  in  the  cogs 
^^f  ttrv*  machiner>'  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
duct H*n  whose  hard-bought  trades  are  a  drug 
In  *  market  no  longer  bidding  for  handicraft 
\%*Kc^  machinecratt  is  quicker  and  cheaper, 

l%^cn  who  must  suffer  as  they  adjust  thian- 

^el^  <^  ^^  •  "^^^'  order.  These  things  are  not 
p^vulti*^  ^'^  ^'^^^  winter,  but  they  add  to  its 
Mtn)  1'^  unemployment, 

^1,1.   bNflMATKS  OF  NUMBERS  MERE  GUESSES. 

The  nun>ber  now  out  of  work  is  variously 
^litimt^i.  It  has  not  been  counted  nor  can 
II  Im*  vi>mp«red  exactly  with  the  number  in 
other  >f{trs»  for  America  has  no  substitute 
\x%f  the  iH^ice  registration  of  European  cities. 
*V  o*»t*nuttee  in  charge  of  the  relief  situation 
o*  Clu*rtg^>  gives  JS.ooo  as  a  conser\Titive 
\^it^*  ^»r  th«t  city  of  many  seasonal  occu- 
Ilinon*  I"  J^^^^'  ^^^^^  estimates  made  by 
Vi^iili  lulinn  \V«rnf  from  a  few  authori- 
imn  e  ^liurrH  on  typical  trades  indicate  90.- 

,  iair  inentbf  rs  of  trade  unions  in  addition 

*i  ,  luMt  ^»^i*»«^  workers,  and  a  minimum  of 

'   .^^,  luMuelfHs  inn)  besides.     The  number 

i  VuMiu  IcHi*  luen  is  based  on  the  total  number 

*  he.U  \^\  tree  and  cheap  lodging-houses,  and 

Til  ^^i  thfHe  are  crowded,  it  is  probably 
^\\  u,s\yu  The  Commissioner  of  Public 
rSniH^.  lui^  Htated  that  there  are  normally 
\  \Jh.  homelr..  luen  in  New  \ork  at  this 
*  .ol  ^  oiii ,  <  >t  *»ther  figures  one  may  take 
r"  1  r,  NvMube.^  count  for  little,  for, 
\  1    n.ootlv  been  |M)inted  out,  it  is  not  the 


One 


ix  Z\^\vv\  tl»«*  situation,  that  counts. 
;^^"^'^;;'hon.a.ul  men  temporarily  ulle  but 
*"'***'  ;;;  .^,  jh,,niselves  and  their  families 
^t  ^'IV.  obinu  ullkJI^t  in  comparison  with  a 
^ir*lh!atlon  involving  one-tenth  as 
^^w  ih  i^llo  itnd  dependent. 
^^>  ^^"'iLllIu.U  on  municipal  lodgmg- 
V*^  '  muifties.  churches,  and  em- 

|r  the  long  bread-lines,  the 


men  n^alking  the  Bowery  at  night,  the  scram- 
Wc  for  the  snow-shovels  in  the  street-clean- 
ing gangs,  the  falling  off  in  deposits  at  the 
savings  banks, — a  score  of  bad-times  barome- 
ters give  evidence  of  unemployment  greater 
than  has  been  known  since  the  winter  of 
1893-94. 

VAGRANTS   DISTINGUISHED    FROM    WORKERS. 

Early  this  winter  there  were  swarms  of 
vagrants  in  all  the  large  cities.  The  talk  of 
hard  times  in  the  papers  brought  them  to  the 
front,  and  men  who  could  not  claim  a  legal 
residence  or  name  a  recent  employer  were 
the  typical  applicants  for  relief.  From  the 
first  they  were  cared  for  in  the  usual  ways. 
Food  and  lodgings  and  clothes  were  given, 
but  pa>'ment  was  exacted  over  sawbucks  and 
stone-piles,  and  the  vagrant  has  begun  to 
move  on.  At  the  New  York  Municipal 
Lodging-House  there  was  an  average  over- 
flow of  ei^ty-three  men  a  night  during  De- 
cember, in  addition  to  the  350  for  whom 
beds  are  provided, — z  total  of  over  13,000 
lodgings.  In  January  the  average  overflow 
was  only  fifty-three,  in  spite  of  much  colder 
weather,  with  the  first  snowfall  heavy 
enough  to  claim  rights  to  the  streets  for  more 
than  a  day.  Baltimore  reports  a  decreasing 
number  of  homeless  men,  and  in  St.  Paul 
there  are  fewer  now  than  there  were  a  year 
ago.  The  habitual  vagrant  is  of  the  unem- 
ployable. He  edges  away  from  the  work  test 
which  precedes  a  meal,  and  from  the  shower 
baths  which  are  essential  preliminaries  now- 
adays to  a  bed  at  the  public  expense. 

WHAT  CAUSES  LACK  OF  EMPLOYMENT? 

In  his  place  as  an  applicant  for  private 
charity  has  come  the  man  with  a  family, 
who  ^TUits  work.  The  unskilled,  the  less 
intelligent  workmen,  those  with  large  fami- 
lies, the  newly  arrived  immigrants  not  ad- 
justed to  American  industry,  those  handi- 
capped by  age  and  accident  and  disease  and 
habits,  are  asking  for  work  increasingly ;  and 
it  is  but  slowly  that  the  places  are  growing 
in  number.  This  was  to  have  been  expected. 
The  man  on  the  edge  goes  over  first.  The 
danger  was  that  his  more  firmly  established 
neighbors  would  follow. 

Six  factors,  at  least,  enter  into  the  amount 
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of  unemployment  this  winter.  These  are 
the  financial  stringency,  the  temporary  shut- 
down of  manufacturing  plants,  the  change 
in  the  method  of  manufacture  from  "  stock  " 
to  "  order "  products,  the  overstocking  of 
retailers  due  to  cool  weather  last  summer, 
the  usual  unemployment  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  the  Presidential  campaign.  The  build- 
ing and  clothing  trades  have  been  crippled 
in  New  York  as  a  result  of  the  high  interest 
charges  on  money.  Practically  no  new  build- 
ings have  been  started,  and  labor  leaders  find 
growing  numbers  of  their  unions  idle  as  in- 
side work  is  finished  on  buildings  nearing 
completion.  The  carpenters  and  plasterers 
and  decorators  are  following  the  excavators 
and  stone-masons  and  structural  iron- work- 
ers. Orders  for  spring  goods  have  been 
placed  in  considerable  quantities  with  manu- 
facturers of  clothing,  but  the  money  for 
^^-ages  and  material  must  be  borrowed  at 
rates  too  dear  for  profit.  In  the  clothing 
trades,  too,  there  are  the  stocks  which  the 
prevailing  cool  weather  last  summer  left  on 
the  shopkeepers'  shelves.  The  state  of  af- 
fairs in  these  two  trades  in  one  city  is  typical. 
It  is  believed,  of  many  trades  across  the  coun- 
try. The  change  from  "  stock  "  to  "  order  " 
manufacturing  is  incident  to  modem  condi- 
tions and,  in  some  trades,  is  due  to  a  more 
general  demand  for  fashionable  weaves  and 
colors  and  cut.  Where  factories  once  ran 
the  year  round  on  staple  or  stock  goods,  they 
now  make  only  what  is  entered  on  their  or- 
der books.  A  greater  rush  during  the  busy 
season  and  a  longer  slack  season  result.  The 
approach  of  a  Presidential  campaign  tends 
to  caution  and  restriction  in  business.  The 
closing  of  many  plants,  the  partial  operation 
of  others,  and  the  abandonment  of  new  en- 
terprises are  too  currently  understood  to  need 
explanation.  They  exist,  and  they  spell  idle 
capital  and  idle  men. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  NORMAL  IN  MIDWINTER. 

The  sixth  cause, — unemployment  usual  to 
midwinter, — is  not  so  generally  appreciated. 
Outdoor  workers  of  all  kinds, — all  the  men 
engaged  in  northern  lakes  and  river  com- 
merce, farm  and  harvest  hands,  men  in  the 
building  trades,  fishermen,  railroad  construc- 
tion gangs,  and  many  others,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled,— and  the  workers  in  factories  which 
produce  sea^nal  goods  are  normally  idle  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  winter  is  most  often 
that  part.  The  skilled  live  on  their  savings 
or  turn  to  kindred  trades.  The  unskilled 
become  odd-job  men,  watchmen,  snow-shov- 


elers,  and  sometimes  must  seek  charitable  re- 
lief before  spring.  Reports  of  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  covering  a  period  of 
four  years  show  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  members,  approximately  250,000, 
of  the  more  than  600  labor  unions  in  New 
York  City,  are  normally  idle  at  this  time. 
In  1905,  an  exceptionally  favorable  year  for 
employment,  there  were  55,000  union  men 
and  women  in  New  York  State  who  were 
idle  during  March,  while  in  September  of  the 
same  year  only  18,000  were  idle.  In  March 
43  per  cent,  of  masons  and  bricklayers,  20' 
per  cent,  of  plumbers  and  joiners,  29  per  cent, 
of  painters  and  decorators,  did  not  work,  and 
so  on  in  varying  degree  through  the  trades. 

APPLICATIONS    FROM    FAMILIES. 

Public  and  private  charities  had  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  two  of  the  hardest  working 
months  in  their  history.  They  had  to  ded 
not  only  with  unemployed  and  homeless  men 
whose  responsibilities  were  limited  to  them- 
selves, but  with  heads  of  families  who  were 
out  of  work  and  for  whom  they  could  not 
find  work.  Of  1 879  families  in  the  care  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  January,  there  were  566  in  which  able- 
bodied  male  wage-earners  were  unable  to  find 
work, — a  state  of  affairs  unprecedented  in 
the  Society's  experience  since  1894.  From 
October  to  January  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  had  500 
more  applications  from  families  than  in  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  In  De- 
cember the  County  Agent  in  Chicago  aided 
41 5 1  persons,  against  2898  the  year  before. 
Chicago's  Municipal  Lodging-House  figures 
jumped  from  1099  to  11,200,  the  number  for 
the  one  month  almost  equaling  the  total  for 
eleven  months  preceding.  The  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity  had  2051  ap- 
plicants, against  1246.  In  Baltimore  the  in- 
crease in  applications  to  the  Federated  Chari- 
ties was  17  per  cent.,  in  Cleveland  it  was  21 
per  cent.,  in  Minneapolis  35  per  cent.,  in 
St.  Louis  50  per  cent.,  in  Cincinnati  73  per 
cent.  The  January  figures  showed  even 
larger  increases,  though  this  was  to  a  degree 
offset  by  the  increase  expected  in  that  month 
in  every  year.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  January,  1908,  over 
January,  1907,  was  slightly  less  than  the  ratio 
of  December  over  December,  but  this  was  not 
generally  true.  There  were  increases  signifi- 
cant of  more  widespread  suffering  in  the 
growing  numbers  of  men  with  families  who 
applied  for  the  first  time  for  relief.     There 
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was  an  appreciable  number  of  applications  by 
families  which  the  New  York  Society  had 
aided  in  1893  and  1894  which  had  been  self- 
supporting  since  that  time  of  suffering.  Ap- 
plications to  a  charity  organization  society  do 
not  measure  unemployment.  They  are,  how- 
ever, a  sensitive  barometer  of  distress. 

ORGANIZED  CHARITIES  PREPARED   FOR  THE 
SITUATION. 

There  was  a  quick  marshaling  of  chari- 
table forces  early  in  the  winter.  In  the  face 
'of  a  financial  outlook  which  threatened  de- 
creased revenues,  office  and  visiting  staifs  were 
increased,  workrooms  were  enlarged,  and 
preparations  made  to  meet  possible  emergen- 
cies. The  spirit  of  organized  charity  was 
well  shown  in  the  remark  of  the  secretary  of 
an  Eastern  society  who  said  almost  a  year 
ago  that  hard  times  were  coming,  and  instead 
of  retrenching  she  would  open  a  new  district 
office  in  an  industrial  quarter.  The  demands 
on  charitable  societies  have  been  met.  Work 
has  been  found  so  far  as  was  possible  and  ad- 
visable. Needy  families  have  had  care  and 
adequate  relief.  Vagrants  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  exploit  the  distress  of  those  honestly 
seeking  work  or  assistance.  In  many  cities, 
notably  Baltimore  and  Buffalo,  the  working 
forces  have  been  largely  increased  by  volun- 
teers. In  New  York  the  capacity  of  the 
woody ard  has  been  greatly  increased,  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  been  doubled,  and,  through  an  in- 
vestigator peculiarly  equipped  for  such  work, 
close  track  has  been  kept  each  day  of  the 
whole  situation,  so  that  if  it  became  acute  and 
emergency  measures  necessary  there  would  be 
a  fund  of  first-hand  information  upon  which 
to  base  them.  The  societies  in  sixteen  of  the 
largest  cities  have  kept  each  other  informed 
of  the  local  situations,  and  heavy  as  the  calls 
upon  them  are,  the  societies  are  finding  that 
the  public  is  backing  them  up  financially. 
The  need  for  money  is  great,  but  a  fair  state- 
ment of  that  need  is  everywhere  meeting  with 
prompt  response. 

EMERGENCY  MEASURES. 

Emergency  relief  measures  thus  far  have 
been  few.  Chicago,  which  probably  has  a 
relatively  larger  number  of  unemployed  than 
most  other  cities,  has  been  furnishing  work 
oh  the  streets  to  all  applicants,  three  days* 
keep  at  the  Municipal  Lodging-House  being 
given  for  one  day's  work.  A  committee  of 
business  men  is  raising  a  fund  of  $100,000  to 
be  paid  out  in  wages  to  men  with  families. 


New  York  may  hurry  forward  work  on  a 
new  subway.  Pittsburg  has  voted  to  extend 
its  water  system,  $350,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  be  available  for  wages.  In 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  committee  of  which  the 
Mayor  is  chairman,  raised  money  by  an 
"  emergency  day,"  which  is  being  spent  in 
wages  for  street  work.  Cincinnati  has  ap- 
propriated $20,000  for  work  in  the  parks. 
The  Indianapolis  Associated  Charities  has  a 
novel  plan.  Cottages  are  being  erected  by 
unemployed  men  on  lots  which  it  owns,  and 
the  occupants  will  be  widows  with  children 
who  are  pensioners  of  the  organization. 
There  has  been  talk  in  New  York  of  great- 
ly extending  as  a  work  test  the  use  of  the 
stone-quarr>'  on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  while 
no  definite  steps  looking  toward  this  have 
been  announced,  it  is  believed  to  have  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  vagrants.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  all  these  public  movements  organ- 
ized charity,  either  directly  or  through  its 
officers,  has  taken  the  dominant  part.  The 
forces  which,  with  the  army,  effected  the  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco,  have 
proved  equal  to  a  national  situation,  and 
have  averted  what  might  have  proved  a 
calamity  had  soup  kitchens  and  indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving  had  a  moment's  encourage- 
ment. The  400  men  with  trades  who  are 
splitting  wood  at  10  cents  an  hour  for  the 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association  rather  than 
accept  direct  relief  are  a ,  splendid  illus- 
tration of  what  the  workingman  in  want 
will  choose. 

Just  what  the  outcome  will  be  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell.  Most  of  the  newspapers  have 
been  divided,  on  the  one  hand  greatly  ex- 
aggerating the  situation,  and  on  the  other 
placing  themselves  in  the  ridiculous  position 
of  publishing  lists  of  reopened  factories 
whose  closing  had  not  been  chronicled.  Com- 
mercial reports,  interviews  with  both  manu- 
facturers and  labor  leaders,  the  presence  in 
the  New  York  market  of  out-of-town  buyers, 
a  marked  increase  in  spring  over  winter  ad- 
vertising, and  other  commercial  and  indus- 
trial signs,  indicate  a  slow  resumption  of 
work.  The  general  practice  among  manu- 
facturers of  working  a  large  part  of  their 
forces  part  time  rather  than  a  few  men  full 
time  has  helped  all  the  way  through,  has 
kept  the  different  manufacturing  processes 
about  on  a  level,  and  has  maintained  busi- 
ness organization,  so  that  complete  resump- 
tion is  physically  easy.  The  savings,  the 
help  of  friends,  the  union  benefits,  the  pa- 
tience of  landlords  and  tradesmen,  have,  of 
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course,  been  growing  less.  More  families 
may  come  to  want  this  month  than  last.  In 
a  great  many  families,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  being  able  to  hold  out  for  a  short  time 
more. 

SPORADIC  ATTEMPTS  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  . 
UNEMPLOYED. 

Organized  demands  on  public  funds  have 
been  made  in  a  few  cities,  but  not  persistent- 
ly or  on  a  large  scale.  In  Chicago,  Ben.  L. 
Reitman,  who  has  styled  himself  the  tramps' 
friend,  announced  that  his  followers  and  all 
idle  men  in  the  city  would  gather  on  the  lake 
front  for  a  demonstration  in  numbers  before 
the  city  hall.  The  police  warned  Reitman 
that  such  a  meeting  would  not  be  permitted, 
whereupon  he  threatened  to  fight.  The  men 
who  met  at  the  appointed  time  were  dis- 
couraged by  a  bitter  cold  day  and  by  a  body 
of  police  said  to  equal  their  own  numbers. 
A  few  heads  were  broken,  but  Reitman  him- 
self submitted  quietly  to  arrest.  He  has 
since  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  join  J.  Eads  How, 
who  would  out-Coxey  all  records  by  a  mid- 
winter "  petition  in  boots  "  on  Washington. 
Reitman  and  How  have  gained  notoriety  by 
their  championship  of  the  tram^.  They  have 
proposed  State  colonies  for  vagrants,  and 
the  main  provision  of  their  hobo-cure  is  the 
payment  of  wages  during  jail  sentences,  the 
money  so  earned  to  be  turned  over  in  cash, 
wnth  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  at  discharge. 
How  is  the  grandson  of  the  builder  of  the 
Eads  bridge  at  St.  Louis,  and  a  son  of  the 
late  E.  D.  How,  who  was  a  vice-president 
of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  He  refused  to 
accept  for  his  personal  use  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  which  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, and  used  it  to  form  the  People's  Wel- 
fare Association,  which  has  made  St.  Louis 
the  Mecca  for  tramps  from  every  part  of 
the  country. .  Long  discussions  of  tramp  life 
and  jail  life,  free  meals  and  lodgings,  are  its 
chief  characteristics.  Reitman,  How's  close 
associate,  is  said  to  be  a  physician.  He  is 
afflicted,  so  he  says,  with  intermittent  attacks 
of  a  "  wanderlust  "  so  violent  that  he  cannot 
settle  down  to  a  steady  practice.  He  has 
made  an  elaborate  classification  of  tramps, 
hobos,  bums,  and  vagrants,  and  proposes  to 
write  a  book  on  them. 

In  Boston,  Morrison  I.  Swift  appeared 
early  in  the  winter  to  organize  the  unem- 


ployed for  a  concerted  demand  for  help  from 
the  State.  Swift  spoke  daily  on  the  Com- 
mon, and  finally  "  marched  on  "  Governor 
Guild  with  a  following  of  thirty  men.  Swift 
spoke,  the  Governor  spoke,  representatives  of 
labor  bureaus  and  charitable  agencies  spoke, 
and  the  thirty  quietly  melted  away  as  it  be- 
came apparent  that  work  and  nothing  else 
would  be  offered.  All  of  them  were  prof- 
fered positions  at  the  work  to  which  they 
said  they  were  used.  None  appeared  to  ac- 
cept it.  Swift  and  about  300  followers  de- 
scended on  Trinity  Church  one  Sunday  in 
January  and  demanded  the  collection.  It 
was  unfortunate,  the  rector  explained,  that 
this  was  a  special  collection  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, but  a  collection  for  the  unemployed 
would  be  taken  up  the  next  Sunday,  and  it 
was,  about  $1000  in  amount.  It  was  dis- 
bursed through  the  regular  channels  of  the 
Provident  Association.  Swift  is  a  graduate 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  was  a 
lieutenant  in  Coxey's  Army. 

The  effects  of  unemployment  beyond  the 
immediate  suffering  which  it  causes  are  diffi- 
cult to  measure.  In  December  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society  showed  at  its 
thirtieth  anniversary  that  while  the  population 
of  Buffalo  has  more  than  doubled,  the  num- 
ber of  poor  families  has  been  reduced  by  more 
than  half  since  1877.  Dr.  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  general  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  which  cele- 
brated its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  Novem- 
ber, says:  "  In  New  York,  because  of  immi- 
gration arid  because  the  charitable  societies 
have  undertaken  tasks  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  outside  their  field,  such  as  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis,  the  number  in 
our  charge  has  increased,  but  great  progress, 
nevertheless,  has  been  made  in  diminishing, 
dependence  of  the  usual  type."  St.  Paul, 
just  the  other  day,  reported  that  in  spite  of 
the  increase  in  population  the  number  of 
people  coming  to  want  has  been  lessened  year 
by  year  since  its  charities  were  organized; 
this  decrease  has  been  stopped  and  displaced 
by  a  positive  increase  since  last  October.  Just 
how  much  of  an  offset  this  winter  has  been 
to  the  prevention  of  poverty,  how  many  men 
have  been  gJVen  the  final  push  into  habitual 
idleness,  how  many  mischievous  boys  turned 
into  loafers  and.  tramps,  how  many  family 
ties  broken,  may  not  be  counted. 
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tional.  During  the  year  1907  the  State 
banks  of  Oklahoma  held  average  cash  re- 
serves of  44.5  per  cent.  A  better  field  for  a 
local  test  of  the  new  system  could  hardly 
have  been  chosen. 

The  fact  that  deposit  insurance  has  thus 
been  inaugurated  by  one  State,  and  seems 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  other  adjoining 
States  in  the  near  future,  renders  the  dis- 
cussion no  longer  merely  academic.  Whether 
we  like  it  oi'  not,  the  subject  is  now  a  live, 
important,  concrete  proposition,  which  inter- 
ests and  affects  every  class  and  every  citizen. 
The  present  article  aims  to  present  with 
some  fulness  the  views  of  those  who  intel- 
ligently advocate  deposit  insurance. 

THE  BANKS. AND  THEIR  DEPOSITORS. 

The  case  in  favor  of  the  deposit-guaranty 
plan  naturally  starts  by  pointing  out  what  is 
held  to  be  the  central  and  fatal  defect  of  our 
otherwise  excellent  banking  system,  a  defect 
which  demands  an  inunediate  and  effective 
remedy  if  we  are  to  continue  to  do  business : 

Our  complex  and  colossal  business  fabric 
rests  upon  the  banks  of  the  country ;  in  turn, 
the  banks  depend  for  their  solvency  and  con- 
tinued usefulness  upon  a  theoretical  mutual 
confidence  between  themselves  and  their  de- 
positors, which  in  fact  only  exists  during 
prosperous  times,  but  suddenly  disappears 
when  needed,  m  times  of  stress,  and  is  re- 
placed with  keen  mutual  distrust  and  a  de- 
structive competitive  scramble  for  currenqr, 
constituting  the  moving  cause  6i  all  our  se- 
vere financial  panics. 

Speaking  broadly,  24,000  banks  in  the 
United  States,  national,  State,  and  private, 
borrow  in  the  form  of  deposits  practically  all 
the  money  the  people  possess  and  from  time 
to  time  control,  except  that  which  they  carry 
on  the  person  or  privately  hoard.  This  huge 
volume  of  money,  which  is  the  conunercial 
lifeblood  of  the  country,  is  with  unimportant 
exceptions  thus  borrowed  by  the  banks  with 
the  agreement  that  it  shall  be  repaid  in  cash 
on  demand.  Aside  from  certain  government 
and  inter-bank  deposits*  the  banks  give  no 
security  in  return,  no  evidence  of  the  loan 
thus  made  to  them,  save  a  memorandum  en- 
try by  a  bank  clerk  in  a  pass-book  held  by  the 
depositor. 

•  By  thus  borrowing  practically  all  of  the 
people's  cash,  and  large  additional  aggregates 
of  credit  values,  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss 
here,  they  became  plain  debtors  to  their  de- 
positors in  1907  in  the  total  sum  of  more 
than  $13,000,000,000, — ^an  amount  which  is 


incomprehensible  by  any  except  statistical  ex- 
perts, and  fivefold  greater  than  all  the  real 
money,  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  in  the  coun- 
try. These  deposits,  these  sums  borrowed  by 
the  banks  from  the  men,  women  and  cor- 
porations of  the  United  States,  become  legal- 
ly the  absolute  property  of  the  respective 
banks  receiving  them.  In  the  absence  of 
statutory  limitation  which  does  not  now  ex- 
ist, any  bank  may  thus  lawfully  borrow,  re- 
turnable on  demand,  twice,  thrice,  ten  times 
the  amount  of  its  own  paid-in  capital,  and 
then  proceed  to  lend  practically  75  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  on  the  time  notes,  secured  and 
unsecured,  of  business  men  and  concerns, 
and  partly  on  other  evidences  of  debt.  Thus 
they  put  beyond  their  reach  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  thirty  days  to  six  months  a  very 
large  part  of  the  entire  volume  of  borrowed 
money,  nearly  all  of  which,  as  stated,  they 
have  agreed  to  return  to  depositors  on  de- 
mand and  without  previous  notice.  This  sit- 
uation is  noteworthy.  Obviously  such  a  busi- 
ness policy,  with  its  vast  inverted  pyramid  of 
bank  indebtedness,  could  only  be  justified  as 
to  its  safety  and  practicability  by  the  exist- 
ance  of  some  saving  law  of  nature  or  of 
economics  whose  operation  is  certain  and  uni- 
versal.   Does  such  a  law  exist? 

RECIPROCAL  CONFIDENCE  NECESSARY. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  If  by 
courtesy  the  present  banking  system  can  be 
said  to  have  a  foundation,  it  consists  of,  first, 
an  unthinking  confidence  on  the  part  of  aver- 
age depositors,  numbering  millions,  of  all 
classes,  vocations  and  degrees  of  intelligence, 
that  their  money  can  be  and  always  will  be 
repaid  on  demand  according  to  the  banks' 
contract  to  that  end;  and,  second,  the  con- 
fidence of  bankers,  supposed  to  be  based  on 
ascertained  economic  laws,  that  in  practice 
and  under  the  rule  of  averages  only  a  mod- 
erate and  safe  percentage  of  their  depositors 
will  ever  in  fact  demand  payment  at  the  same 
time. 

These  twin  assumptions,  of  depositors  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  bankers  on  the  other, 
are  manifestly  reciprocal  and  interdependent. 
The  soundness  of  the  one  would  assure  the 
soundness  of  the  other;  the  collapse  of  one 
would  explode  the  other  and  the  combina- 
tion would  be  in  ruins.  What  is  the  fact 
shown  by  a  well-illumined  line  of  experi- 
ience?  Only  one  answer  can  be  given  or 
attempted, — the  financial  catamaran  sails 
admirably  in  fair  business  weather;  in  times 
of  tempest  it  goes  to  pieces  absolutely. 
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COLLAPSE  OF  CONFIDENCE   IN   TIMES  OF 
PANIC. 

If,  prior  to  the  month  of  October  in  the 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seven,  there  was  any  doubt  that  our  existing 
banking  system  has  no  other  ultimate  basis 
than  the  quicksand  of  twin  fallacies  herein 
referred  to,  and  that  it  requires  radical  and 
immediate  reform,  that  doubt  has  been 
rudely  and  effectively  removed  by  the  con- 
clusive logic  of  events.  Without  warning, 
without  precedent,  without  authority  of  law, 
most  of  our  24,000  banks,  including  prac- 
tically all  of  those  in  the  large  cities,  simul- 
taneously went  out  of  business  without  clos- 
ing their  doors  or  going  into  liquidation; 
they  abdicated  their  banking  functions  with- 
out surrendering  their  charters;  they  failed 
to  meet  their  current  sacred  obligations  to 
their  depositors,  including  other  banks  as 
w^ll  as  individuals,  by  refusing  for  weeks  to 
pay  their  valid  checks  when  presented. 

THE    BREAK-DOWN    LAST   OCTOBER. 

It  goes  without  the  saying  that  no  such 
spectacle  was  ever  before  witnessed  any- 
where. If  ten  or  ten  thousand  leading  and 
solvent  merchants  and  manufacturers  should 
treat  their  matured  obligations  as  our  banks 
thus  treated  their  depositors'  valid  checks, 
which  represented  demand  liabilities  of  the 
banks,  they  would  straightway  land  in  the 
bankruptcy  courts.  Apprehending  trouble 
before  it  arrived,  the  banks  simply  took  the 
start  of  their  demand  creditors,  including 
sister  banks  and  individual  depositors,  and 
audaciously  assumed  the  risk  involved  in 
heading  off  a  strike  of  depositors  by  first 
themselves  calling  a  strike  against  depositors. 
They  feared  that  depositors,  having  lost  confi- 
dence, were  about  to  make  heavier  withdraw- 
als than  many  banks  could  stand,  and  so  adopt- 
ed the  only  alternative  that  occurred  to  them. 

Undoubtedly  the  immediate  result  of  this 
financial  coup  was  greatly  beneficial,  but  the 
occurrence  creates  a  situation  and  entails  a 
responsibility  which  will  probably  give  the 
nation  little  financial  repose  until  it  is  met, 
and  met  in  a  right  manner.  The  situation 
created  is  this:  the  phenomenal  action  of  th? 
banks,  however  effective  in  stemming  on 
rising  panic,  was  of  course  revolutionary  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  subversive  of  funda- 
mental commercial  ethics  and  time-honored 
banking  practice  and  constitutes  a  precedent 
which  if  followed  must  quickly  produce  uni- 
versal financial  chaos  and  disaster. 


Is  that  precedent  to  be  followed,  and  what 
is  there  to  prevent  such  a  course?  If  here- 
after, when  public  confidence  falters  and 
bad  financial  weather  threatens,  our  banks, 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  their  recent  lucky 
experience,  may  run  to  cover  in  a  similar 
manner,  it  may  prove  that  the  nation's  re- 
cent escape  from  a  severer  panic  was  pur- 
chased at  too  great  cost.  The  only  ground 
on  which  the  recent  action  by  bankers  can. 
be  justified  or  excused  is  that  they  were  at- 
tempting to  do  business  under  an  antiquated 
banking  system  which  they  found  to  be  un- 
workable under  test,  that  they  now  admit 
its  complete  breakdown,  and  are  ready  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  community  in  measures 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  and  enduring  rem- 
edy. 

Only  by  meeting  this  situation  and  respon- 
sibility squarely  and  promptly,  and  thus  re- 
moving all  seeming  necessity  for,  and  temp- 
tation toward,  a  repetition  of  last  autumn's 
tactics,  can  the  banks  of  the  country  avoid, 
what  they  can  little  afford,  a  grievous  loss 
of  public  confidence  and  esteem.  The  banks 
by  their  concurrent  action  have  advertised 
the  final  collapse  of  the  old  banking  system. 
They  recognize  that  its  one  fatal  weakness 
is  its  dependence  in  time  of  strain  upon  a 
mutual  confidence  between  banks  and  their 
depositors  which  never  exists  when  trouble 
is  present. 

DEPOSITORS   MUST   HAVE   ASSURANCE  OF 
SECURITY. 

The  advocates  of  deposit  insurance  believe 
they  propose  a  plan  which  will  perfectly  cure 
this  weakness  and  make  our  banking  system 
the  best  in  the  world, — best  both  for  the 
people  and  for  the  banks  themselves.  They 
further  believe  that  any  bank  reform  legis- 
lation which  stops  at  providing  a  so-called 
emergency  currency,  whether  secured  or  un- 
secured, would  have  no  appreciable  good  ef- 
fect when  panic  conditions  again  arise,  since 
the  new  currency  would  almost  certainly  be 
hoarded  by  banks  and  people  as  fast  as  is- 
sued, under  the  impulse  of  general  fright, 
and  the  measure  would  thus  resemble  an  at- 
tempt to  resist  a  tornado  with  a  feather. 
Nothing  will  prevent  or  greatly  mitigate 
future  panics  of  financial  fear  but  absolute 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  bank  depositors 
that  their  money  is  safe. 

The  present  system  is  a  scourge  to  the 
banks  themselves.  Every  panic  reduces  their 
net  earnings  by  a  large  percentage  and  for  a 
period  of  years.     No  one  has  more  reason  to 
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dread  a  money  panic  than  has  the  bank  man- 
ager.   To  him  at  least  it  is  purgatory. 

The  present  impracticable  banking  system, 
especially  since  the  panic  of  1907,  stimulates 
and  tends  to  compel  and  render  universal 
and  permanent  the  evil  habit  of  private 
hoarding,  with  its  danger  to  property  and 
life  through  robbery,  its  withdrawal  of  vast 
sums  from  the  banks  and  the  channels  of 
business,  and  its  discouragement  of  thrift  by 
savings.  Deposit  insurance  would  remedy 
all  this.  It  would  bring  out  many  millions 
of  dollars  from  places  of  hiding  and  thus 
swell  bank  deposits  and  benefit  the  whole 
community.  I'his  gain  alone  would  more 
than  compensate  the  banks  for  their  trifling 
contribution  to  the  annual  cost  of  deposit 
insurance. 

Four  simple  questions  without  answers  are 
suggestive:  Has  any  general  bank  panic  ever 
occurred  in  this  country  which  did  not  come 
directly  from  a  loss  of  confidence  by  bank  de- 
positors in  the  security  of  their  funds?  Has 
any  general  commercial  panic  or  business  re- 
vulsion ever  occurred  which  did  not  owe  its 
origin  and  severity  to  a  bank  panic?  If  all 
bank  depositors  were  rendered  permanently 
sure  of  the  safety  of  their  deposits,  what 
causes  could  ever  create  anything  approach- 
ing in  importance  and  injury  one  of  our  gen- 
eral bank  panics,  with  its  resulting  commer- 
cial collapse?  If  no  system  of  guaranteeing 
bank  deposits  is  to  be  adopted,  what  can-pre- 
vent a  continuance  of  the  endless  chain  of 
American  bank  panics,  with  their  infallible 
sequel  of  commercial  prostration  and  dis- 
tress? 

Already  government,  both  national  and 
State,  has  undertaken  the  duty  and  respon- 
^bility  of  regulating  the  banking  business  as 
a  quasi-public  service,  and  rendering  it  as 
honest  and  safe  as  practicable  under  the  pres- 
ent faulty  banking  system.  Deposit  insur- 
ance is  a  logical  broadening  of  that  duty  and 
responsibility  in  order,  for  the  first  time,  to 
accomplish  satisfactory  results.  The  people 
must  depend  on  government  to  compel  a 
proper  discharge  of  the  banking  function  in 
which  lies  their  financial  safety.  The  indi- 
vidual depositor  is  as  helpless  against  money 
loss  by  bank  failures  as  the  individual  pas- 
senger is  against  unnecessary  railway  wrecks. 

DEPOSrr  INSURANCE  FOR  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

There  being  as  yet  no  organization  be- 
hind the  movement  for  bank-deposit  insur- 
ance, no  specific  plan  has  been  put  forward 
with  any  show  of  authority.    While  the  prin- 


ciple is  simple  enough,  there  is  naturally  con- 
siderable diversity  of  view  as  to  the  best 
method  for  its  application  and  as  to  the  safe- 
guards which  should  be  provided  by  legis- 
lation. Referring  now  exclusively  to  na- 
tional banks,  prevalent  opinion  is  fairly  well 
agreed  upon  the  following  outline  of  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  create  a  system  of  compulsory 
mutual  deposit  insurance  by  national  banks 
under  government  control : 

It  is  proposed  that  Congress  shall  by  suit- 
able legislation,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Q)mptroller  of  the  Currency  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  provide  for  an 
initial  assessment  to  be  levied  and  collected 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  all  national  banks, 
equal  to  a  specified  percentage  upon  the  aver- 
age deposits  of  each  bank  for  the  preceding 
year.  This  assessment  will  be  collected  an- 
nually for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  insurance  or  guaranty  fea- 
ture of  the  law  will  be  in  operation. 

The  proceeds  of  the  assessments  referred 
to  will  constitute  a  national  bank  deposit 
guaranty  fund,  to  be  held  in  the  custody  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  law.  From  this  fund, 
whenever  a  national  bank  fails,  its  depositors 
will  be  paid  in  full  as  soon  as  their  claims 
can  be  duly  verified.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  as  now,  will  take  over  the 
estate  of  the  failed  bank,  liquidate  its  affairs, 
enforcing  if  necessary  the  stockholders'  lia- 
bility ;  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  will  be 
devoted,  first,  to  paying  the  cost  of  settle- 
ment, and,  second,  to  making  good  the  guar- 
anty fund  for  the  draft  made  upon  it  to  pay 
depositors;  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  paid 
over  to  stockholders.  In  case  the  bank  as- 
sets should  fail  to  recoup  the  guaranty  fund, 
the  resulting  deficit  in  the  fund  will  be  cov- 
ered from  future  assessments  to  be  levied 
when  the  fund  falls  below  a  specified  level. 

Under  such  a  plan  the  Grovemment  evi- 
dently incurs  no  pecuniary  liability  whatever, 
and  only  such  outlay  for  clerical  service  as 
may  incidentally  attend  the  custody  of  the 
guaranty  fund.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tegrity and  sufficiency  of  the  guaranty  fund 
is  at  all  times  assured  by  the  power  and  duty 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  keep 
that  fund  intact  by  any  required  number  of 
successive  assessments  on  all  solvent  national 
banks.  In  this  way  the  guaranty  fund  is 
rendered  adjustable  to  any  aggregate  of  bank 
losses,  whether  greater  or  less  than  antici- 
pated. 

One   conclusive   check   the    Government 
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would  have  on  improper  banking  would  be 
its  power  publicly  to  withdraw  from  any  un- 
fit bank  the  insurance  privilege,  after  dufe 
and  unheeded  warning  and  admonition. 

EFFECT  ON  STATE  AND   PRIVATE   BANKS. 

The  composite  nature  of  our  banking  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  including  national  banks, 
incorporated  State  banks,  and  unincorpor- 
ated private  banks,  presents  the  first  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  or  provided  for,  and 
this  difficulty  is  practically  the  same  whether 
the  nation  or  the  State  leads  off  in  this  new 
departure.  If  compulsory  deposit  insurance 
is  applied  to  national  banks,  all  the  States 
will  be  placed  under  tremendous  pressure  to 
adopt  respectively  a  similar  plan  for  their 
own  banks;  otherwise  the  State  banks  would 
have  to  choose  between  joining  the  national 
system  or  seeing  their  deposits  largely  trans- 
ferred to  the  neighboring  insured  national 
banks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  if  the  States  moved  first,  as  in 
the  case  of  Oklahoma,  the  national  banks  in 
such  States,  if  not  permitted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  State  deposit  insurance  laws, 
will  be  forced  to  choose  between  reincor- 
porating as  State  banks 'or  seeing  their  de- 
positors desert  in  large  numbers  to  the  in- 
sured State  banks. 

Oklahoma  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  na- 
tional banks  within  her  borders  by  permit- 
ting them  voluntarily  to  share  the  benefits  of 
her  new  statute  in  case  they  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  national  Government  to  do  so. 
If  the  federal  Department  of  Justice  shall 
find  no  warrant  of  law  for  permitting  na- 
tional banks  thus  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  State  laws  for  insuring  bank  de- 
posits, Congress  may  have  early  occasion  to 
choose  whether  it  will  so  amend  the  National 
Banking  act  as  to  grant  this  permission  or 
consent  to  see  great  inroads  made  upon  the 
national  banking  system  through  enforced 
conversion  of  national  into  State  banks.  For 
it  is  conceded  by  bank  officials  everywhere 
that  if  a  State  contains  two  classes  of  banks, 
one  of  which  has  its  deposits  safely  insured 
and  the  other  has  not,  the  latter  cannot  long 
successfully  compete  for  business.  Assured 
safety  will  outweigh  all  other  considerations 
with  most  depositors.  As  to  the  private 
banks,  they  would  seem  to  have  no  alternative 
but  to  incorporate.  Inasmuch  as  this  would 
be  no  hardship  for  any  responsible  private 
banking  concern,  their  case  is  easily  provided 
for. 

The  fact  that  well-conducted  banks  under 


the  new  system  would  be  required  to  make 
a  slight  annual  contribution  to  cover  the 
losses  of  some  badly  managed  banks  is  sim- 
ply part  of  the  inevitable  price  to  be  paid  for 
an  incalculable  benefit.  Honest  business  men 
who  carry  fire  insurance  necessarily  con tril>- 
ute  to  pay  losses  occasioned  by  rascally  prop- 
erty owners  who  set  fire  to  their  own  build- 
ings. 

It  is  a  merit  rather  than  a  fault  of  the 
proposed  change  that  it  would  render  all 
banks  equally  sound  and  safe  in  the  matter 
of  deposits.  That  it  would  tend  somewhat 
to  lessen  the  overshadowing  importance  of 
the  greatest  banks  and  Jegitimately  to  in- 
crease the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
moderate-sized  ones,  would  be  rather  a  rec- 
ommendation than  a  cause  for  criticism. 

A  judicious  limitation  placed  by  law  upon 
the  maximum  amount  of  deposits  which  any 
bank  should  be  permitted  to  accept  (in  other 
words,  the  maximum  debt  which  it  should  be 
permitted  to  incur)  in  proportion  to  its  un- 
impaired capital,  and  also  upon  the  rate  of 
interest  which  it  should  be  allowed  to  pay 
on  deposits,  and  upon  other  like  inducements 
to  patronage,  would  effectively  protect  large 
and  conservative  banks  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  dishonest  or  adventurous  small 
ones.  Besides,  it  is  usually  the  high  char- 
acter and  dependable  personality  of  the  men 
behind  the  bank  which  obtain  and  hold  de- 
sirable patronage.  Under  a  deposit-guaranty 
system  flamboyant  advertising  and  unbusi- 
nesslike inducements  would  not  once  in  a 
thousand  times  attract  or  retain  the  custom 
of  a  depositor  whose  account  was  worth  hav- 
ing. 

Well-considered  legislation  providing  for 
deposit  insurance  would  naturally  include 
other  safeguards,  such  as  the  prohibition  of 
"  chains "  of  banks  under  one  ownership, 
"  one-man  "  banks,  the  use  of  bank  funds  in 
promgtion  enterprises,  and  the  borrowing  of 
bank  funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  consid- 
erable amounts  by  its  own  officers.  It  might 
confer  authority  on  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
eliminate  dishonest  and  incompetent  bank 
officials  as  the  Comptroller  already  has  au- 
thority to  prevent  undesirable  citizens  from 
obtaining  bank  charters. 

The  pecuniary  interest  which  all  solvent 
banks  would  have  in  limiting  bank  failures 
would  lead  them  to  use  all  their  special 
knowledge  and  influence  to  check  and  ex- 
pose the  operations  of  unsafe  bankers  and  to 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  "  wild- 
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cat  "  element  to  continue  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness. No  better  means  could  be  devised  for 
creating  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
banking  honor  and  solvency  than  would  be 
furnished  by  a  sensible  general  system  of  gov- 
ernment-controlled mutual  bank-deposit  in- 
surance. Naturally  all  legislation  looking  to 
this  end,  as  Oklahoma  has  illustrated,  would 
surround  the  system  with  new  and  rigid  safe- 
guards based  upon  experience  and  common 
sense. 

Under  the  proposed  new  order  of  things 
the  clearing-house  associations  of  the  various 
cities  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  elimi- 
nate and  permanently  suppress  "  wild-cat " 
methods  on  the  part  of  all  banks  in  their 
membership  and  within  the  zone  of  their  in- 
fluence. Not  only  could  they  withhold 
membership  and  clearing-house  privileges 
from  dangerous  and  shady  banking  concerns, 
but  they  could  create  and  maintain  a  bank- 
ing public  opinion  which  would  render  it 
impossible  for  disreputable  banks  to  continue 
in  business. 

SMALL  COST  OF  SUCH  INSURANCE. 

Concerning  the  cost  of  such  a  system  of 
deposit  insurance  to  the  national  banks  of 
the  country,  it  need  only  be  said  that,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  average,  annual  net  loss  to 
depositors  from  failed  national  banks  during 
the  forty-three  years  since  the  system  was 
established,  has  been  equal  to  one-twentieth 


of  I  per  cent,  upon  the  average  annual  de- 
posits of  all  national  banks  held  during  the 
same  period.  With  this  experience  as  a 
guide,  it  is  evident  that  the  expense  of  the 
proposed  change  to  the  solvent  banks  would 
be  next  to  inappreciable,  especially  after  the 
system  had  been  in  operation  half  a  dozen 
yefars,  by  which  time  the  circle  of  liquidation 
of  banks  failing  after  the  law  went  into  ef- 
fect would  have  been  completed.  Besides, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
well-understood  economic  law,  the  outlay  by 
the  banks  for  the  cost  of  deposit  insurance 
would  in  fact  be  distributed  over  the  entire 
business  community. 

If  the  guaranty  fund  is  progressively  made 
adequate  in  amount,  its  interest  earnings 
should  nearly,  if  hot  quite,  and  ultimately, 
meet  all  demands  for  depositors  of  failed 
banks,  thus  exempting  solvent  banks  from 
further  assessments.  All  the  difficulties ' 
which  thus  far  have  been  seriously  suggested 
would  probably  disappear  under  the  united 
effort  to  install  the  new  system  and  adjust 
it  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  commun- 
ity. If,  when  all  was  done,  some  minor  in- 
conveniences should  still  result  from  the 
change,  they  would  be  infinitely  outweighed 
by  the  immeasurable  benefits  accruing  to 
every  class,  individual,  and  interest  in  the 
Republic.  Plainly,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  price 
shall  be  paid  for  every  advantage  worth  hav- 
ing, and  the  case  under  discussion  will  prob- 
ably prove  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  BANK-DEPOSIT  INSURANCE. 

BY  DAVID  KINLEY. 

(Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois;  author  of  "The  Independent 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.") 


'^'  O  dear  analysis  can  be  made  of  the  prob- 
able effects  of  a  proposal  to  insure  bank 
deposits  by  the  creation  of  a  safety  fund, 
without  proper  classification  of  deposits.  The 
popular  notion  of  bank  deposits  is  that  they 
represent  cash  taken  into  a  bank  by  individ- 
uals and  left  there  for  safekeeping  to  be 
drawn  on  at  need.  Of  course,  this  accounts 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  money  in  banks, 
especially  in  country  districts,  but  the  merest 
tyro  in  banking  knows  that,  especially  in 
cities,  the  figures  of  bank  deposits  reflect  the 
loans  made  by  the  banks.  A  proposal  to  insure 


these  deposits  is  therefore  a  proposal  that  the 
banks  shall  create  a  safety  fund  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  amounts  they  have  agreed  to 
loan  either  on  commercial  or  personal  paper. 
They  have  received  no  money.  The  deposit 
is  simply  the  credit  charge  that  indicates  their 
promise  to  lend  or  pay  on  demand  the 
amounts  specified.  The  proposal  to  create  a 
safety  fund  to  secure  deposits  is,  therefore, 
in  the  main,  a  proposal  that  the  banks  be 
taxed  to  insure  the  payment  of  what  they 
promise  to  lend.  The  obvious  criticism  of 
such  a  project  is  that  if  the  borrower  docs  not 
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believe  that  his  bank  is  able  to  pay  over  the 
amount  he  wishes  to  borrow  he  should  go 
somewhere  else.  If  Jones  goes  to  Smith  to 
borrow  there  is  a  certain  absurdity  in  his  ask- 
ing Smith  to  insure  the  payment  of  the 
amount  he  is  asked  to  lend.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  his  ability  to  lend  he  should  not 
be  asked.  In  all  cases  of  loans  without  col- 
lateral security  the  i5roject  is  a  proposition  to 
ask  the  banks  to  give  security  which  is  not 
asked  from  the  borrowers  to  whose  credit  the 
loan  has  been  put  as  a  deposit. 

Such  a  scheme  would  not  prevent  "  runs." 
When  people  are  seized  with  the  fear  that 
they  cannot  get  the  money  to  their  credit  in 
banks,  what  they  are  usually  afraid  of  is  not 
that  they  cannot  ultimately  get  it,  but  that 
they  cannot  get  it  immediately,  or  at  com- 
mand. This  fear  will  not  be  removed  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  can  finally  get  one-fourth 
or  one-third  of  it,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  safety  fund.  Under  an  insur- 
ance scheme,  therefore,  they  will  insist,  as 
they  do  now,  on  drawing  out  their  funds 
when  a  scare  comes. 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  insuring  some  deposits  two  or  three 
times  over.  If  the  scheme  is  to  be  successful 
at  all  it  must  provide  for  the  insurance  of 
the  deposits  of  banks  in  other  banks  as  well 
as  of  individuals  in  banks.  But  the  money 
deposited  in  country  banks  is  sent  in  large 
measure  for  redeposit  in  banks  in  larger 
places.  There  will  thus  be  double,  or  pos- 
sibly triple,  insurance  on  part  of  the  de- 
posits, and  that  part,  too,  which  should  need 
insurance  the  least. 

WOULD  BAD  BANKING  BE  ENCOURAGED? 

The  scheme  would  be  unjust  to  the  stock- 
holders of  well-managed  banks,  for  it  would 
cut  into  their  profits  to  protect  people  who 
do  not  do  business  with  them,  to  whom  they 
are  under  no  obligation,  and  who  have  pre- 
ferred to  trust  banks  of  inferior  standing; 
for  insurance  would  tend  either  to  raise  the 
rate  of  discount  or  lower  profits.  The  tax 
must  be  paid  by  somebody.  The  banks  will 
try  to  throw  it  upon  their  customers.  If,  on 
a'  rount  of  competition  for  business,  they  fail 
in  doing  this,  they  will  have  to  reduce  their 
ilividcnds.  The  bank  which  is  on  the  mar- 
V\n  of  profitableness  will  take  risks  to  avoid 
this  Ums.  It  will  be  encouraged  to  do  this  by 
the  fax't  that  it  is  relieved  from  responsibility 
xn  its  drpfr»itors.  Bankers  are  human,  and 
th^re  are  many  of  them,  as  there  are  many 
j>rr/ple  \i\  other  walks  of  life,  who,  when  they 


are  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  rcqxin- 
sibility,  are  likely  to  live  up  to  it;  but  who 
are  likely  to  take  risks  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  take  when  they  feel  that  in  doing 
so  they  arc  not  sacrificing  interests  commit- 
ted to  their  care. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  plan  will  be  likely 
to  encourage  bad  banking;  for  this  same  re- 
lief from  responsibility  will  lead  weak  banks 
to  try  to  enlarge  their  deposits.  The  larger 
their  deposits,  of  course,  the  greater  their 
profit.  The  more  they  are  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  their  deposits  the  more 
likely  will  they  be,  as  already  remarked,  to 
seek  a  larger  profit,  even  though  at  a  greater 
risk.  The  scheme  is  likely,  therefore,  to  pro- 
mote speculation  and  bad  banking.  It  will 
give  dishonest  men  better  opportunities  to  get 
control  of  banks  to  exploit  them  for  the  pro- 
motion of  other  projects.  Many  a  man  would 
salve  his  conscience  with  the  thought  that  in 
any  case  the  depositors  would  not  lose  if  his 
project  did  not  succeed. 

THE   STRONG   WOULD   HAVE  TO  CARRY   THE 
WEAK. 

The  scheme  would  put  strong  and  weak 
banks  in  the  same  category  in  the  public  mind, 
and  make  the  strong  carry  the  weak.  This 
would  be  a  proper  enough  policy  if  the  strong 
and  well-managed  bank  had  some  control  of 
the  management  of  the  weak  bank.  But  un- 
der our  system  that  is  impossible.  There- 
fore, the  strong  bank  will  be  put  under  re- 
sponsibility without  corresponding  authority. 
To  be  sure,  if  this  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  we  might  waive 
the  point.  It  may  be  urged  that  in  the  issue 
of  clearing-house  certificates  the  strong  banks 
support  the  weaker.  True,  but  the  number 
of  banks  is  small  and  the  strong  banks  are 
able*  more  or  less  to  control  their  weak  breth- 
ren. This  would  not  be  so,  however,*  under 
the  proposed  scheme  to  insure  deposits. 
Banks  in  New  York  or  Chicago  would  vir- 
tually be  responsible  to  a  degree  for  the  de- 
posits in  a  bank  in  Oklahoma  or  New 
Mexico,  of  whose  management  they  disap- 
prove. 

DEPOSITORS  WOULD    FAIL  TO  DISCRIMINATE. 

Moreover,  the  insurance  of  deposits  would 
make  for  less  care  on  the  part  of  depositors. 
An  individual  is  not  obliged  to  choose  a  par- 
ticular bank  with  which  to  do  his  business. 
When  he  chooses  one  he  is  ordinarily  in  a 
position  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  soundness 
of  its  business  management.     If  it  does  not 
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command  his  confidence  he  need  not  do  busi- 
ness with  it.  It  is  his  affair  to  look  it  up  and 
satisfy  himself  that  if  he  deposits  his  money 
in  it,  that  money  will  be  properly  taken  care 
of.  If,  however,  we  should  have  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  depositors  feel  that  they  will 
be  paid  in  any  event,  whether  the  bank  is 
well  managed  or  not,  they  will  be  less  scrupu- 
lous in  satisfying  themselves  that  the  banks 
with  which  they  deal  are  thoroughly  reliable. 
One  important  influence  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  sound  bank  management  will  there- 
fore be  weakened,  for  the  discrimination  be- 
tween banks  shown  by  judicious  business  men 
in  their  selection  of  banks  with  which  to  do 
business  undoubtedly  exerts  afi  influence  for 
sound  banking. 

DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   NOTES  AND  DE- 
POSITS. 

The  argument  that  since  it  is  legitimate  to 
have  a  safety  fund  to  insure  notes  it  is  also 
legitimate  to  have  one  to  insure  deposits  is 
not  sound.  When  I  make  a  deposit  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  bank  and  myself  in  no 
way  affects  my  creditors.  If,  however,  I  give 
my  creditors  the  notes  of  the  bank,  a  rela- 
tionship is  established  between  them  and  the 
bank  without  any  direct  communication  be- 
tween them  and  the  bank.  The  note,  in  other 
words,  being  currency,  gets  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  not,  and  who  cannot  be, 
in  a  position  to  determine  the  responsibility 
of  the  bank.  Public  policy  may  require  that 
they  be  specially  protected,  but  the  same  rea- 
son does  not  exist  for  the  special  protection 
of  depositors. 

PROVIDING    EXCUSES    FOR    RECKLESS    BANK- 
ING. 

A  public  policy  of  this  kind  insidiously  saps 
the  root  of  individual  responsibility  and  self- 
reliance  and  furnishes  pretexts  for  men  of 
weak  moral  character  to  do  wrongs  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  commit,  on  the  ground 
that  the  people  whose  interests  they  have  in' 
charge  will  be  protected  anyway.  The 
proper  policy  is  to  improve  our  banking  laws 
and  surround  our  bankers  with  regulations 
stringent  enough  to  encourage  their  integrity, 
with  adequate  penalties  for  their  failure. 
That  would  be  a  vicious  policy  which,  while 
removing  the  props  to  honorable  business  con- 
duct, would  at  the  same  time  provide  a  means 
of  mitigating  the  evils  of  a  breach  of  business 
integrity. 


SAVINGS  BANKS  ALREADY  PROTECTED. 

The  only  kind  of  deposits  for  the  insur- 
ance of  which  there  seems  any  reasonable 
ground,  is  savings  deposits.  If  it  be  true,  as 
is  generally  assumed,  that  these  on  the  whole 
represent  the  hard-won  earnings  of  the  work- 
ing people,  public  policy  requires  that  they 
should  receive  all  the  security  necessary  to 
insure  against  their  loss.  This,  however,  is 
done  by  the  statutes  of  those  States  that  have 
proper  savings-bank  laws,  like  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York.  There  is  something 
to  be  done  in  this  direction  in  those  States 
where  savings  banks  of  the  mutual  type  do 
not  exist,  but  are  simply  branches  of  commer- 
cial banks.  This,  however,  is  something  that 
cannot'  be  reached  by  any  national  law.  The 
deposits  of  the  national  banks,  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  reached  by  national  law,  are  com- 
mercial deposits.  These  deposits  belong  to  a 
class  in  the  community  which  is  peculiarly 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  and  its  interests. 
These  deposits  fluctuate  rapidly  and  largely 
from  day  to  day.  They  need  no  special  pro- 
tection, either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
interests  of  the  depositor  or  of  the  banker. 

NEW  York's  "  safety-fund  "  experience. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to 
recall  the  experience  of  Ne\v  York  in  the 
early  half  of  the  last  century.  The  New 
York  banking  law  which  went  into  operation 
in  1831  provided  for  a  safety  fund  to  be  a 
security  for  all  debts  of  the  bank,  both  notes 
and  deposits.  The  requirement,  however, 
proved  too  severe  a  strain.  Ten  years  after 
the  law  went  into  operation  eleven  of  the 
banks  organized  under  the  safety-fund  sys- 
tem failed.  The  whole  amount  of  the  safety 
fund  was  not  large  enough  to  pay  their  debts. 
If  too  liberal  a  provision  against  misdeeds 
should  result  in  decreasing  responsibility  and 
in  precipitating  large  failures,  the  same  result 
would  occur  under  the  proposed  system. 

The  project  is  a  step  which  would  tend 
toward  unifying  the  control  of  the  national 
banks  of  the  country,  looking  toward  a  final 
consolidation  or  concentration  under  a  great 
central  bank.  It  is  a  blow  at  the  policy  of 
independent  banking  which  we  have  success- 
fully followed  for  more  than  a  generation,  for 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  we  impose  such 
joint  responsibilities  upon  the  banks  they  will 
in  time  demand  some  unity  of  control  and 
some  centralization  of  authority. 
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THE  RAILROADS'  POWER  IN  THE  STATE. 


T  N  the  February  Reader  Messrs.  Bryan  and 
^  Beveridge  lock  horns  on  the  question  of 
railroad  supervision.  Mr.  Bryan  refers  to 
the  Granger  agitation  of  the  '8o*s,  the  origin 
of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Conunission,  the 
passage  of  the  Elkins  act,  and  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  railroads  to  have  all  hostile 
legislation  judicially  annulled.  He  also  in- 
forms us  that  the  pjatforms  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1896,  1900,  and  1904  de- 
manded enlarged  powei;^  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  while  the  opposing 
party  was  discreetly  silent  on  that  issue. 

President  Roosevelt,  however,  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  1904  a  message  recommending  addi- 
tional regulation  for  railroads,  which  pro- 
voked the  Republican  'leaders  and  the  rail- 
roads. In  this  the  President  referred  to  "  a 
still  more  radical  policy  "  to  be  adopted  later ; 
and  this,  Mr.  Bryan  tells  us,  meant  "  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railroads."  The 
history  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  an  allu- 
sion to  the  anti-railroad  campaign  by  several 
State  legislatures,  the  attitude  of  the  federal 
courts  as  leaning  toward  the  railroads,  the 
action  of  several  attorneys-general  in  St. 
Louis  recently  and  their  decision  to  memori- 
alize Congress  against  the  action  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  in  suspending  State  laws,  and 
several  other  equally  ancient  and  widely 
known  matters,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
Br>'an  presentation. 

Assuming  that  State  legislatures  and  State 
courts  are  nearer  to  the  people  and,  there- 
fore, more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  "  champion  of  Democracy  "  opposes 
the  desire  of  the  railroads  for  Congressional 
railroad  supervision.  By  focusing  their  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  Congress,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  federal 
courts,  and  the  President,  the  railroads,  .says 
he,  could  practically  nullify  hostile  legisla- 
tion. Hence,  from  his  viewpoint,  centraliza- 
tion of  railroad  regulation  in  Washington  is 
undesirable  and  mistaken. 

"  The  distinction,"  says  he,  "  drawn  by 
the  Constitution  between  the  sphere  of  the 
nation  and  the  sphere  of  the  State  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  our  great  industrial  de- 
velopment makes  it  more  important,  rather 


than  less,  that  the  authority  of  the  State  over 
local  affairs  shall  be  preserved.  .  .  .  The 
President  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  his  scheme  of  national  incorporation 
would  introduce  new  dangers,  which  it  is 
entirely  unnecessary  to  invite." 

The  State  should  regulate  local  lines  and 
local  operation.  The  federal  Government 
should  add  a  national  remedy  to  the  State 
remedy,— not  substitute  a  national  remedy 
for  a  State  remedy.  Railroad  valuation 
should  be  detennined  by  the  cost  of  redupli- 
cation ;  and  watered  stock  and  fictitious  capi- 
talization should  be  prevented.  Both  the 
federal  and  State  governments  should  con- 
duct these  transactions.  Moreover,  rates 
should  be  reduced  to  yield  a  reasonable  re- 
turn and  no  more.  The  people*s  right  is  as 
sacred  as  the  stockholders'.  A  dividend  to 
keep  the  stock  at  par  should  be  this  measure, 
when  the  road  is  honestly  capitalized.  These 
are  his  suggestions  for  railroad  supervision. 

SUPERVISION    VERSUS   OWNERSHIP. 

Senator  Beveridge  prefaces  his  argument 
with  statistics  showing  the  magnitude  of  the 
railroad  problem,  which  he  considers  is  evo- 
lutionary, and  will  call  for  solution  a  hundred 
years  from  now.  Consequently,  the  states- 
manship that  deals  with  it  wisely  must  be 
also  an  evolution.  "  Immediate  cure-alls  " 
for  railroads  must  be  distrusted.  Govern- 
ment ownership  is  inexpedient  and  impossi- 
ble. It  violates  the  American  principle  of 
unrestricted  individual  enterprise.  Govern- 
ment supervision  recognizes  that  principle  by 
leaving  business  in  individual  hands,  but  re- 
quiring that  individual  to  act  as  trustee  for 
all  the  people,  and  by  restricting  abuses.  It 
leaves  the  making  of  rates,  the  system  of 
management,  and  the  whole  question  of  ad- 
ministration with  the  individual,  insisting 
only  on  honesty  and  efficiency. 

Originally,  said  he,  the  theory  was  that 
the  States  and  not  the  nation  could  regulate 
railroads.  The  Civil  War  changed  that  be- 
lief. Then  followed  the  national  chartering 
t>f  the  Union  Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  and 
Northern  Pacific  railways.  Evolution  led  to 
junctions  of  other  roads,  and  soon  their  "  in- 
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terstate  "  character  was  established,  leading 
to  national  control  in  1887,  when  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  instituted. 
Rebates  are  national  evils,  and  only  the  na- 
tion can  cope  with  them.  The  factors  that 
enter  into  a  supposed  discrimination  call  for 
minute  inquiry;  and  while  railroads,  at 
times,  have  committed  unpardonable  offenses 
against  shippers  and  communities  through 
discriminating  rates,  the  circumstances  some- 
times warranted  their  action.  The  federal 
Government  alone  can  deal  with  such  abuses. 
Recent  State  legislation  has  developed  the 
most  serious  situation  now  confronting  us, 
especially  in  regard  to  rates  both  for  passen- 
gers and   freight.     Complications  and  per- 


plexities innumerable  spring  up  when  a  sin- 
gle rate  between  two  points  within  a  single 
State  is  altered, — for  it  may  be  the  basis  of  a 
thousand  other  rates,  which  in  consequence 
must  be  changed.  Hence,  viewed  from  any 
angle,  the  States  cannot  deal  with  this  na- 
tional problem  of  interstate  railroads.  Com- 
plete national  control  must  be  obtained,  and 
this  men  of  all  political  parties,  as  well  as 
shippers  and  railroad  officials,  now  believe. 
National  incorporation  of  railroads,  he 
holds,  is  thejiext  step  in  the  railroad  problem. 
When  this  power  is  exercised  railroad  abuses 
will  end ;  and  it  is  not  centralization,  which 
is  only  "  a  threadbare  scare  '*  and  a  "  catch- 
word." 


THE  WASTE  OF  LIFE  IN   AMERICAN   COAL  MINING. 


F\URING  the  year  1906  nearly  7000 
^^  men  were  killed  or  injured  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  United  States,  and  indications 
point  to  an  increase  in  that  number  since  that 
period,  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  and  enforce- 
able mine  regulations ;  to  the  lack  of  reliable 
information  concerning  explosives  used  in 
mining,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
can  be  used  with  safety;  to  the  presence  of 
gas  and  dust  encountered  in  the  mines,  and 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  development  of  coal 
mining,  not  only  is  the  number  of  coal  miners 
increasing,  but  many  areas  from  which  coal 
is.  being  taken  are  either  deeper  or  farther 
from  the  entrance,  where  good  ventilation  is 
more  difficult  and  the  dangerous  accumula- 
tions of  explosive  gas  are  more  frequent. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the  United 
States  must  adopt  the  means  that  have  proved* 
successful  in  European  countries.  In  1895 
our  ratio  of  killed  in  every  1000  employed  in 
mines  was  2.67.  In  1906  it  reached  3.40. 
Effective  mining  legislation  tells  a  different 
tale  in  Europe.  The  following  table  gives 
the  number  of  men  killed  for  each  1000  em- 
ployed for  the  periods  mentioned  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  the  United  States : 

France     (1901-1905) 0.91 

Belgium     (1902-1906) 1.00 

Great  Britain    (1902-1900) 1.28 

Prussia    (1900-1904) 2.00 

United    SUtes    (1902-1906) 3.39 

In  this  country  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  fatal 
accidents  and  39  per  cent,  of  all  the  non- 
fatal accidents  were  due  to  falls  of  roofs  and 
coal.  The  following  table  shows  a  com- 
parison with  European  countries  per  icxx) 
men,  thereon: 


Belgium     0.40 

France     0.47 

Great    Britain 0.64 

Germany     0.92 

United    States 1.70 

In  all  European  coal-producing  coun- 
tries the  use  of  excessive  charges  of  ex- 
plosives is  prohibited  by  law,  and  definite 
limits  are  set  to  the  amount  of  any  explosive 
that  may  be  used.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  no  limit.  In  this  country  during  1906  li 
per  cent,  of  deaths  in  coal  mines  were  due 
to  gas  and  dust  explosions.  Comparing  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines  for 
every  i,(XX),cxx)  tons  produced,  here  and 
abroad,  we  find  the  record: 

United    states    (1901-1906) 6.04 

Great  Britain    (1906) 4.31 

France     (1905) 4.17 

Belgium    ( 190t;> 4.96 

In  this  country  the  ratio  for  1890- 1895  was 
only  5.93,  so  our  position  is  plainly  getting 
worse  with  the  years. 

Abroad,  governmental  testing  stations  are 
maintained,  where  investigations  into  the  use 
of  explosives  are  conducted.  Messrs.  Clar- 
ence Hall  and  Walter  O.  Snelling,  in  the 
Engineering  Magazine  for  February,  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  the  same  in  this 
countr>%  In  England  a  list  of  "  permitted  " 
explosives  is  kept,  covering  fifty  varieties.  In 
all  European  coal-producing  countries  are 
governmental  regulations  covering  the  stor- 
age of  explosives  for  use  in  coal  mines,  and 
for  competent  "  shot  firers."  The  enforce- 
ment of  these  regulations  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  specially  appointed  force  of  mine 
inspectors,  unlike  the  system  in  force  in  this 
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country,  where  each  State  has  a  code  of  its 
own,  and  a  divided  responsibility. 

In  Germany  mines  are  under  the  control  of 
the  district  officers,  the  superior  mine  officers, 
and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Trade. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  mining  police  force, 
which  must  inspect  the  mines  and  report  to 
the  Department  of  Mines.  In  Belgium  the 
law  for  inspection  and  regulation  of  mines  is 
very  complete.  The  head  of  the  administra- 
tion of  mines- is  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Labor,  who  has  a  corps  of  mining  engineers 
under  him  to  inspect  and  examine  the  mines 
and  their  workings.  In  France  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  the  prefects  exercise 
mining  supervision.  There  are,  also,  a  num- 
ber of  engineers  with  extensive  powers  of 
inspection,  and  a  Council  General  of  Mines. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Metalliferous  Mines 
Regulation  Act  and  the  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tions Act  confer  the  right  of  .inspection. 
England  is,  thereunder,  divided  into  twelve 
districts,  controlled  by  Royal  Inspectors  of 
Mines,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Each  inspector  is  charged  with  surveying  a 
district.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  espe- 
cially to  visit  the  mines  of  their  district  in  order 
to  assure  themselves  that  all  prescriptions  of  the 
law  and  particular  regulations  are  duly  attended 
to.  In  cases  of  infractions  they  may  advise  the 
mine  owners  thereof,  or  provoke  a  prosecution 
before  the  judicial  tribunal,  which  can  punish 
the  faulty  parties  by  fines  up  to  £20,  or  by  de- 
tentions of  three  months  in  serious  cases.  The 
visits  of  the  inspectors  are  made  either  officially 
or  in  consequence  of  complaints  filed,  even  by 
anonymous  letters.  The  inspectors  have  the 
right  to  take  any  measure  not  provided  for  in 
the  law  or  regulations  should  there  be  a  situa- 


tion creating  a  danger.  If  the  mine  owner  does 
not  agree  with  the  inspector's  opinion,  an  arbi- 
tration is  created  consisting  of  two  arbitrators, 
one  appointed  by  the  inspector  and  the  other  by 
the  owner  of  the  mine.  If  they  do  not  agree  a 
third  arbitrator  is  appointed.  The  arbitration 
sentence  is  a  definitive  one,  without  appeal. 

Turning  to  the  problem  in  the  United 
States,  these  writers  admit  that  it  is  complex 
and  difficult.  They,  however,  insist  on  scien- 
tific investigation  preceding  any  construc- 
tive attempt  at  legislation,  and  approve  the 
demand  of  the  West  Virginia  operators  that 
Congress  investigate  the  mine  situation  thor- 
oughly and  enact  suitable  legislation,  to  the 
enforcement  of  which  they  stand  ready  to 
pledge  themselves.  These  writers  suggest 
the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station, 
similar  to  those  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  at 
some  point  within  the  coal  region.  This 
awaits  Congressional  sanction  only,  for  plans 
have  been  drawn  for  same.  Fire  damp, 
coal  dust,  etc.,  could  therein  be  tested  and 
definite  results  attained.  Until  this  is  done 
State  legislatures  can  do  but  little. 

The  influence  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  each  explosive,  upon  the  risk  of  igniting 
fire  damp  or  dust,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  could 
be  ascertained.  Also,  such  experiments 
should  lead  to  "  standardized  "  explosives. 
The  causes  of  explosions  from  fire  damp  and 
dust,  and  the  conditions  under  which  elec- 
tricity may  be  safely  used  in  coal  mines,  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  barometric  pressure, 
temperature,  etc,  in  inducing  mine  explo- 
sions, could  be  discovered  through  such  an 
agency. 


THE  CANADIAN   IMMIGRATION   POLICY. 


/CANADA'S  present  policy  on  immigration 
^^  dates  from  the  year  1897,  when  Mr. 
Clifford  Sifton  took  office  in  Ottawa  as  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  During  the  past  decade 
the  Dominion  Government  has  not  merely 
encouraged  immigration,  but  has  fostered  it 
by  every  means  within  its  power.  This  broad 
policy  was  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  sought  to  divert  to  Can- 
ada a  proportion  of  the  tide  of  immigrants 
that  annually  flowed  into  the  United  States. 
For  this  purpose  it  established  agencies  in 
the  British  Isles  and"  in  all  the  larger  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner in  Great  Britain  was  relieved  of  the 
work  of  looking  after  Canadian  immigrants, 
and  that  duty  intrusted  to  an  official  who  ad- 


ministered this  service  with  business-like  dis- 
patch. He,  first  of  all,  interested  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  in  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  Canada.  He  placed  maps  and  atlases 
of  the  Dominion  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  mailed  literature  ad- 
vertising the  resources  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  to  1 ,200,000  agricultural  laborers,  and 
probably  reached  10,000,000  people  by  his 
elaborate  system  of  newspaper  advertising. 

In  the  tJnited  States  agencies  were  estab- 
lished for  the  same  purpose  in  Omaha,  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and  many  other 
important  Western  cities.  Agents  on  com- 
mission numbered  between  200  and  300. 
American  newspaper  advertisements  reached 
5,700,000  families,  but  emigration  from  the 
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United  States  to  Canada  was  discouragingly 
slow  at  first.  One  agent,  who  only  succeeded 
in  inducing  one  family  to  move  to  Canada 
in  the  first  year  of  his  service,  in  the  last  five 
years  has  been  instrumental  in  sending  5000 
Americans  to  Western  Canada.  In  1897 
only  712  emigrated  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada;  in  1897,  57»9I9-  In  1897,  im- 
migrants from  Great  Britain  numbered  20,- 
000 ;  in  the  last  seven  years,  900,000. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Canadian 
Magazine  for  February,  Mr.  W.  S.  Wallace 
says:  "Has  this  policy  been  on  the  whole  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Canadian  people? 
.  .  .  What  object  or  objects  had  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  view  in  inaug- 
urating the  present  policy  in  1897?"  I^^" 
daring  the  question  of  immigration  to  be  a 
complex  and  difficult  one,  he  passes  his  first 
query,  and  in  a  generalization  answers  the- 
second  by  asseverating:  "The  object  of  the 
immigration  policy  was  to  build  up  Canada, 
to  enable  Canada  to  do  business  on  a  larger 
scale,  to  enable  her  to  better  herself  in  a  finan- 
cial and  material  sense,  and  so  to  keep  at 
home  those  of  her  sons  who  were  flocking 
over  the  border."  These  ends  it  has  attained, 
and  in  so  much  has  proved  successful. 

Canada's  prosperity  in  the  past  seven  years 
is,  at  least,  partially  due  to  its  immigrant  in- 
flux, for  each  arrival,  no  matter  how  poor  at 
the  start,  has  added  his  quota  to  the  Domin- 
ion's wealth  annually.  From  1898  to  1903 
123,000  arrived  in  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  bringing  with  them  $19,000,000  in 
settlers'  effects  and  $25,000,000  in  cash,  at 
a  total  cost  to  the  department  of  $701,000. 
In  six  years  $50,000,000  annually  will  be 
added  to  the  wealth  of  Canada  by  the  25,000 
heads  of  families  in  this  aggregate  on  a  basis 
of  $2000  for  each. 

"  Is  this  increased  wealth  and  prosperity 
likely  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  character 
of  the  Canadian  people  ?  "  Quoting  Herbert 
Spencer's  detestation  of  that  conception  of 
social  progress  based  on  increase  in  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  commerce, — quantity  only, 
and  not  quality, — the  writer  seems  to  incline 
to  the  Spencerian  belief  that  a  prosperity  de- 
pendent upon  "  board-of-trade  "  tables  is  not 
a  prosperity,  but  an  adversity.  As  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  immigration  on  the  native  stock, 
the  writer  thinks  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  may  shed  some  light  thereon.  Deduc- 
ing from  contributed  articles  on  American 
immigration,  Mr.  Wallace  states  that  a  de- 
creasing birth-rate,  a  shrinking  from  indus- 
trial competition,  and  a  rising -social  position 


among  men  and  women  of  American  native 
stock  are  apparently  the  results  of  Ameri- 
can immigration.  He  further  adds  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  reinforced  by  immigration,  but  re- 
placed by  it. 

These  experiences,  however,  may  not  be 
duplicated  in  Canada's  case,  although  the 
tendency  for  a  native-born  population  "  to 
keep  up  appearances  "  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
creasing competition  is  toward  race  suicide. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  falling-off  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  native- 
born  population  as  a  result  of  immigration  may 
be  partially  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  immigration  policy  has  preserved  to 
Canada  numbers  qf  young  men  who  would  in 
earlier  days  have  gone  to  the  United  States. 
These  young  men  now,  instead  of  going  to  the 
United  States  to  better  themselves,  go  to  the 
Canadian  West. 

Turning  to  the  advisability  of  encouraging 
foreign  immigration  to  Canada,  he  says  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  electorate,  on 
the  soundness  of  the  public  conscience,  on  the 
integrity  of  the  public  vote.  Education  can- 
not do  much  in  Western  Canada  for  the  for- 
eign illiterate  therein,  for  its  educational  sys- 
tem is,  as  yet,  wholly  inadequate;  and,  says 
he,  few  foreigners  could  be  transformed  into 
good  Canadians  in  five  years*  time  by  the  best 
educational  system. 

These  are  matters  on  which  statistics  will  be 
forever  unobtainable;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  false 
to  say  that  there  is  a  widespread  impression  that 
the  foreign  vote  does  not  always  stand  for  in- 
telligence and  integrity.  It  is  a  conceivable 
hypothesis  which  traces  many  of  the  ills  from 
which  the  body  politic  of  the  United  States  is 
suffering  to-day  (such  as  the  sluggishness  of 
public  opinion)  to  the  great  masses  of  unassim- 
ilated  foreigners  who  are  within  her  gates. 

By  the  "  block  system  "  of  settlement  this 
situation,  or  aspect,  has  been  intensified.  Solid 
colonies  of  Dukhobors,  Galicians,  Mormons, 
Mennonites,  etc.,  here  and  there  in  the  West, 
are  not  highly  reassuring,  or  open  to  much 
Canadian  influence.  These  multiply  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  French-Canadian  system  in  many 
places.  As  to  a  literary  test,  the  writer  ad- 
mits the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  the 
same  in  case  of  an  emergency.  But,  summing 
up  the  policy  of  the  government  as  a  policy  of 
forcing  immigration  rather  than  merely  a  pol- 
icy of  welcoming  it  judiciously,  he  says:  "  Is 
It  not  possible  that  by  forcing  immigration 
into  Canada,  and  thus  filling  Canada  with 
aliens  and  illiterates  as  well  as  with  immi- 
grants of  a  higher  type,  the  Immigration  De- 
partment is  fulfilling  its  duties  not  wisely  but 
too  well?" 
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THE  RUSSIAN  REACTION  IN  FULL  SWING. 


T^HE  political  reviewer  of  the  monthly 
magazine  Russkaya  My  si  {Russian 
Thought)  after  a  resume  of  the  activity  of 
the  third  Duma  in  its  first  month  concludes 
that  the  government  will  persist  in  its  policy 
of  oppression.  While  the  violent  outbreaks 
of  popular  demands  have  been  forcibly  re- 
pressed, says  this  writer,-  on  the  government's 
part  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce 
any  of  the  reforms  promised  in  the  manifesto 
of  October,  1905.  Indeed,  having  checked 
the  revolutionary  agitation  and  again  become 
conscious  of  its  own  powers,  the  government 
has  begun  a  crusade  not  alone  against  the 
actual  radicals  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments, but  also  against  the  very  movement 
of  liberation  it  at  one  time  appeared  to  fos- 
ter. 

The  first  two  Dumas  were  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous, were  dissolved,  and  many  of  their  mem- 
bers brought  to  the  bar  of  justice.  Though  first 
favored  by  the  sale  to  the  peasantry  of  crown 
lands  and  private  estates,  the  agrarian  move- 
ment has  now  been  denounced  as  an  insurrec- 
tion, not  to  be  placated  by  grants,  but  to  be  for- 
sibly  repressed.  The  law  of  November  22,  1906, 
provides  that  the  private  ownership  of  land  is 
mviolate,  and  the  government- demands  its  sanc- 
tion of  this  measure  by  the  third  Duma.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  also  added  that  the  mani- 
festo of  October,  1905,  given  in  a  moment  of 
'•panic  and  danger,"  may  be  either  modified  or 
recalled  by  the  Czar.  It  is  clearly  to  be  observed 
that  the  tide  of  reaction  to  the  old  regime  has 
already  set  in.  Though  in  the  second  Duma  the 
government  pretended  to  be  unable  to  introduce 
any  reforms  pending  the  existence  of  th  revolu- 
tion, now,  that  the  latter  has  been  bloodily 
quelled  by  drumhead,  courts-martial  and  other 
summary  measures,  in  this  the  third  Duma  it 
does  not  even  attempt  the  promise  of  anv  of  the 
reforms  suggested  m  the  famous  manifesto  of 
two  years  ago.  In  the  second  Duma  the  gov- 
ernment declared  it  would  not  be  terrorized. 
Now  it  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  terroriza- 
tion  against  judges,  teachers,  officials,  and  all  not 
in  sympathy  with  its  present  policy.  Along 
agrarian  lines  it  is  not  influenced  any  longer 
by  the  interests  of  the  masses,  but  solely  by  those 
of  the  land-owning  nobility. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  radical  orator  Rodi- 
chev  in  his  famous  speech  which  resulted  in 
his  suspension  from  the  present  Duma  for 
fifteen  sittings,  Russian  citizenship  cannot  be 
conceived  of  while  2717  persons  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  courts-martial,  of  whom 
1780  were  actually  executed.  Never  in  Rus- 
sian history  have  there  been  so  many  execu- 
tions. Under  Stolypin  they  still  continue. 
The  reviewer  asks  why  was  the  Premier  so 
hurt  when  Rodichev  compared  him  to  Murav- 


yev,  the  hangman  of  the  Poles.  He  also 
adds  that  at  this  time  Rodichev  was  the  re- 
cipient of  many  sympathetic  messages  from 
St.  Petersburg  society,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  Russia,  for  his  brave  and  fearless 
attacks  on  the  suicidal  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Speaking  of  the  third  Duma's  activity,  the 
reviewer  points  out  that  up  to  the  present  only 
a  number  of  all  sorts  of  committees  have  been 
appointed,  thus  that  of  the  budget,  of  finance, 
on  national  defense,  army  supplies,  migration, 
education,  etc,  but  neither  program  nor  plan 
of  action  was  outlined.  Thus  from  this 
Duma  is  not  to  be  expected  any  solution  of 
the  burning  problems  calling  for  immediate 
action. 

Prior  to  the  issue  of  the  manifesto  from 
St.  Petersburg  the  country  wa^  ruled  by 
bureaucratic  generals  and  large-estate  own- 
ers, who  at  their  sweet  will  would  reward 
one  and  ruin  another.  While  for  a  time  it 
seemed  that  this  had  been  replaced  by  some- 
thing more  responsive  to  the  popular  will, 
now  it  is  moiifest  that  the  hope  of  such  a 
popular  legislature  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  again  the  generals  and  the  owners 
of  estates  rule. 

No  wonder  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
"  Peasant  League,"  which  in  1905  gathered  open- 
ly in  Moscow,  have  now  been  prosecuted  as 
illegal  revolutionists,  and  many  condemned  to 
the  mines  for  periods  up  to  five  years ;  and  that 
168  deputies  from  the  first  Duma  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  issuing  and  spreading  the 
Viborg  appeal.  In  addition  to  many  groups  of 
a  political  nature,  many  private  individuals  have 
received  sentences.  Their  number  is  1285.  Also 
twenty-three  editors  of  opposition  papers  were 
indicted,  and  seventeen  publications  suspended. 
By  administrative  order  thirty-seven  editors  were 
fined  21,200  rubles,  and,  by  order  of  court,  six  to 
the  amount  of  11 78  rubles.  These  events  oc- 
curred in  September,  1907.  In  the  month  fol- 
lowing twenty-four  periodicals  were  fined  18,000 
rubles  ($9000). 

All  these  crude  measures  have  not  availed 
to  establish  peace.  Daily  one  hears  of  ex- 
propriations, highway  robberies,  killing  of 
police  officials  and  even  higher  and  adminis- 
trative officers. 

No  assurance  is  there  of  the  event  of  the  mor- 
row. Naught  is  safe,  not  even  life.  But  peo- 
ple adapt  themselves  to  these  conditions  and 
live  from  day  to  day  as  in  times  of  war,  or  as 
the  American  pioneers  of  the  wild  West  in  times 
of  Cooper.  But  thus  adapting  does  not  render, 
the  state  normal  nor  satisfy  the  adapting  popu- 
lace. 
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THE  COUNTRY   BANKER. 


^^  OT  even  the  doctor  or  the  preacher  is  so 
truly  a  confidant  of  the  community  as 
is  the  banker  in  the  small  town  or  village. 
Not  an  enterprise,  not  a  considerable  busi- 
ness undertaking,  is  started  without  consul- 
tation with  him.  The  farmer,  the  widow,  the 
merchant, — all  seek  his  advice  or  assistance. 
He  is  the  repository  of  his  neighbors*  cares 
and  plans.  Indeed,  this  is  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  city  financiers  will  accept  the  opin- 
ion of  the  bankers  at  twenty  typical  country 
communities  as  that  of  the  entire  rural  sec- 
tion of  the  nation.  < 

In  the  Western  States  country  banks  pre- 
eminently flourish.  Nebraska  has  a  bank  for 
every  1 750  persons,  and  Kansas  one  for  every 
1850.  Hundreds  of  country  banks  pay  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  in  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders. This  prosperity  has  led  to  the  keen- 
est competition  in  establishing  a  bank  in  a 
new  town.  Four  or  five  applications  are  filed 
usually  for  the  incorporation  of  the  "  First " 
National  Bank  before  the  town  is  ready  for 
settlers.  Such  institutions  are  admirable  edu- 
cative forces.  ITiey  have  taught  farmers  to 
carry  bank  accounts  and  how  to  use  a  check- 
book. 

"  The  country  banker,"  says  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Harger,  in  the  February  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, "  exerts  his  greatest  influence  on  national 
finance  during  the  crop-harvesting  season. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  gathering  of  fruit  in 
California,  of  cotton  in  the  South,  or  of  wheat 
in  the  plains  region,  the  banker  comes  in 
direct  touch  with  the  worker."  At  such 
periods  country  bankers  draw  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  reserve  centers  and  thereby 
change  the  currents  of  national  finance.  This 
outpaying  goes  on  until  autumn,  when 
the  tide  turns  with  agricultural  sales. 
Thefe  transactions  explain  the  disappearance 
of  currency  every  fall. 

When  the  farmer  receives  payment  for  his 
crops  he  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket.  Sup- 
pose the  amount  thus  retained  to  be  $50. 
Suppose  this  to  go  on  in  2000  country  banks 
for  100  days,  the  resulting  absorption  ex- 
plains measurably  the  currency  disappearance. 
When  the  farmers  and  their  harvesters  spend 
this  money  it  flows  back  again  to  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  business ;  but  each  year  this 
situation  increases  in  difficulty  for  the  coun- 
try banker. 

His  problem  is  threefold:  "  In  addition  to 
furnishing  funds  for  the  working  period, 
there  is  the  function  of  helping  the  farmer 


hold  his  crop  when  he  so  desires.  The  after- 
harvest  prices  may  be  low ;  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  producer  to  hold  his  com  and 
wheat.  He  goes  to  the  local  banker.  The 
bank  lends  its  capital  and  gives  its  advice 
in  the  undertaking,  sometimes  to  its  own 
loss." 

In  the  development  of  local  industries  he 
is  the  main  factor.  Thus  he  employs  labor, 
induces  settlement,  and  builds  up  the  com- 
munity in  wealth  and  in  commercial  impor- 
tance. In  addition  is  the  handling  of  the 
bank's  funds  between  harvest  periods.  For 
a  few  months  there  must  be  a  large  supply 
of  loanable  capital;  for  another  little  is  de- 
manded. Eastern  and  New  England  States 
do  not  have  this  condition  to  the  same  degree 
as  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and  Pacific 
Coast  States.  Banks  are  in  every  hamlet  and 
village  in  the  Middle  West,  says  this  writer. 
"  The  community  of  ^00  population  often 
has  a  bank;  some  of  400  population  have 
two." 

His  prosperity  has  compelled  him  to  learn 
a  broader  system  of  finance  in  later  years.  In 
early  years  country  banks  were  "  freebooters 
of  finance."  They  "  charged  what  the  traffic 
would  stand  "  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
most  predatory  railroad  manager^ ever  dared. 
Their  interest  rates  were  at  times  confiscatory. 
This  has  changed  altogether.  How  to  take 
care  of  their  surplus  deposits  was  another 
matter  the  country  bankers  had  to  learn. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  Western  market  for 
"  commercial  paper,"  the  notes  and  short- 
time  loans  of  great  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile houses.  In  such  dealings  the  coun- 
try banker  has  acquired  a  broad  grasp  of 
national  finance. 

Formerly  the  country  banker  was  the  ruler 
of  his  community.  He  was  the  State  senator, 
mayor,  Sunday-school  superintendent,  presi- 
dent of  the  fair  association,  and  chief  dele- 
gate to  his  party  conventions.  Much  of  this 
has  passed  away,  however.  To-day  he  is 
merely  one  of  many  business  men.  He  is 
still  prominent,  but  no  longer  a  dictator. 
This  change  is  reflected  in  his  surroundings. 
Formerly  the  rear  of  a  real-estate  office,  or 
an  ordinary  storeroom,  sufficed  for  banking 
quarters.  To-day  country  banks,  particularly 
in  the  newer  States,  are  remarkable  for  their 
magnificence.  Tiled  floors,  brass  and  marble 
fixtures,  modern  safes,  adding  machines,  loose- 
leaf  ledgers,  vaults  with  electric- wired  burg- 
lar protection,  safety-deposit  boxes,  electric 
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lights,  steam  heat,  and  mahogany  desks  are 
the  rule. 

The  country  banker  has  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  new  functionary  in  finance, — 
the  financial  drummer.  He  represents  the 
commercial  enterprises  that  need  a  great  deal 
of  outside  money  and  are  not  content  to  wait 
on  the  purchases  of  their  securities  through 


the  usual  methods  of  mtiil  communication* 
He  goes  directly  to  the  banker,  carrying  his 
offerings,  and  makes  a  sale  of  sixty-day  notes 
as  would  a  commercial  traveler  dispose  of  an 
order  of  dry  goods.  Further,  he  initiates  the 
banker,  unfamiliar  with  the  larger  field,  into 
wider  interests,  and  so  is  helpful  in  many 
ways. 


ELBERT  H.  GARY:  REAL  HEAD  OF  THE  STEEL  TRUST. 


pOR  more  than  seven  years  one  man  has 
been  the  chief  master  and  chief  servant 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  with  100,000 
stockholders  above  him  demanding  dividends, 
and  200,000  workmen  beneath  him  demand- 
ing wages.  He  is  Elbert  Henry  Gary,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  and  official 
head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
He  is  virtually  the  ruler  of  an  empire  own- 
ing more  land  than  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  combined;  sup- 
porting more  people  than  inhabit  Nebraska; 


MK.    KI.IJKKT    II.    (JAKY. 

(Chairman  of  the  Board  of  DlreotorH  of  the  United 
Htateu  8lL'fl  Corporation.) 


employing  more  men  than  fought  at  Gettys- 
burg; sailing  a  larger  navy  than  that  of  Italy ; 
making  more  steel  than  Germany;  gather- 
ing in  a  larger  revenue  than  the  United 
States,  and  representing  more  capital  than 
all  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  an  unpretentious,  plainly  furnished 
office  in  the  top  of  a  Broadway  skyscraper, 
at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  this  industrial 
potentate  sits  daily.  His  surroundings  arc 
anything  but  luxurious,  but  the  room  is  one 
of  the  throne-rooms  of  the  industrial  world. 

Judge  Gary,  while  not  a  railroad  man, 
directs  a  system  of  six  railways  for  this  cor- 
poration, operating  35,000  cars;  while  not  a 
practical  manufacturer,  he  is  the  over-lord  of 
1700  industrial  communities;  while  not  a 
miner,  his  company  excavates  iron  ore  and 
coal  with  an  army  of  40,000  men;  while 
neither  an  expert  steel-maker  nor  a  world- 
beating  specialist  in  any  line,  he  holds  his 
place  by  universal  consent.  Why?  Because 
he  is  one  of  the  few  who  can  survey  compre- 
hensively the  whole  field  of  business  and  see 
the  relation  of  every  individual  particle  to 
the  whole. 

His  business  cares  do  not  seem  to  tax  him. 
A  man  of  more  than  Ordinary  height,  and 
of  fine  physique,  his  face  in  repose  is  kindly 
and  reflective.  His  forehead  is  high,  his  nos- 
trils wide,  his  mouth  sensitive  and  full-lipped, 
devoid  of  hard  lines,  and  his  facial  appear- 
ance on  the  whole  more  indicative  of  a 
philanthropist  than  a  business  man. 

He  thrives  on  responsibility.  He  is,  in  ad- 
dition, president  of  an  Illinois  bank  and  a 
director  in  five  others.  He  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  "  Harvester  Kings,"  is  a  di- 
rector in  a  big  machinery  manufacturing  cor- 
poration, and  in  three  lesser  railroads.  He 
serves  on  the  boards  of  twenty-five  sub- 
sidiary steel  companies,  ^nd,  incidentally, 
looks  after  the  Northwestern  University. 
He  is  not  a  driver  of  men,  nor  in  any  sense 
a  gambler.    The  certainties  of  commerce,  not 
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its  risks,  fascinate  him,  and  his  daily  battle 
is  to  overcome  the  innumerable  risks  and 
gambles  of  the  iron  and  steel  business,  says 
W.  Newton  Dent  in  the  new  Broadway 
Magazine  for  February. 

He  is,  primarily,  a  conciliator  and  a  co- 
ordinator, abhorring  senseless  trade  battles. 
He  favors  friendship  between  wages  and  cap- 
ital, an  interlocking  system  of  team-play 
among  the  railroads,  banks,*  and  industries, 
and  a  cordial  copartnership  between  the 
trusts  and  the  whole  American  people.  In 
Wall  Street  feuds  he  takes  no  interest,  and 
there  is  no  stock-ticker  in  his  office.  His 
poise  is  extraordinary.  In  affairs  of  finance 
he  is  a  man  of  the  open.  No  pit-holes  or 
ambuscades  are  rigged  by  him,  nor  does  he 
hunt  with  poisoned  arrows.  Such  methods 
are  abhorrent  to  him.  Swollen  fortunes  find 
small  favor  from*  him. 

Descended  from  one  Arthur  Gery,  who 
arrived  here  in  1640,  he  is  too  much  of  an 
American  to  favor  one-man  rule  in  indus- 
try or  politics.  The  Steel  Trust  is  to  him 
a  republic  of  100,000  stockholders,  with  a 
wide-open  policy  of  publicity,  and  publicly 
subscribed  and  acquired  assets  of  $1,681,- 
309,769.39.  Prior  to  its  formation  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  was  chaotic  and  unsteady. 
Since  the  merger  of  the  rival  interests  the 
whole  trade  has  been  steadied.  Prices  have 
been  determined  and  steel-making  converted 
into  a  business.    Frick,  Schwab,  Rogers,  Per- 


kins, Gates,  and  Morgan  all  aided  in  the 
consolidation,  but  Gary  was  ever  a  central 
figure. 

His  mind  is  many-sided.  It  is  sentimental, 
legal,  and  financial.  He  is  quickly  sympa- 
thetic and  a  keen  reader  of  men.  He  is  a 
good  listener  and  a  penetrating  judge,  quickly 
perceiving  both  sides,  or  twenty  sides,  of  a 
subject,  and  possesses  a  wonderful  memory. 
He  is  remarkably  patient  and  analytical,  com- 
bining the  qualities  of  a  business  man  and  a 
lawyer.  In  all  things  he  is  careful  and  con- 
scientious. 

He  is  a  man  of  balance  and  common  sense, 
and  is  greatly  admired  by  his  co-workers. 
As  a  boy  on  an  Illinois  farm,  near  Wheaton, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1 846,  he  chopped  wood 
and  fed  cattle.  At  school  he  did  well  and 
was  sent  to  a  university.  At  twenty-one  he 
was  a  lawyer,  and  when  his  village  became 
a  city  he  was  chosen  its  first  Mayor.  At 
thirty-six  he  was  a  county  judge,  and  six 
years  later  a  "  big  "  lawyer  in  Chicago.  At 
forty-seven  he  was  president  of  Chicago's 
Bar  Association,  and  chief  expert  on  cor- 
poration law  in  the  Windy  City.  Ten  years 
ago  he  quit  law  for  steel,  helping  to  organize 
the  Federal  Steel  Company.  Three  years 
later  Morgan  called  him  to  the  Steel  Trust. 
His  name  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  city  of 
"  Gary,"  Indiana,  which  the  Steel  Trust  is 
building  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  a 
few  miles  out  of  Chicago. 


THE  MASTER  BUILDER  OF  STANDARD  OIL: 
SAMUEL  C.   T.  DODD. 


**  T^HERE  was  a  time  when  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  was  nothing  more  than 
an  IDEA  in  the  brain  of  one  man. 

**  Who  was  that  man  ? 

"  How  did  his  idea  originate? 

"  And  what  was  his  purpose  in  building 
the  greatest  millionaire-making  organization 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ? 

"  The  answering  of  these  three  questions 
makes  it  necessary  to  dig  up  the  romantic 
story  of  Samuel  C.  T.  Dodd,  the  legal 
builder  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  who 
rose  from  a  log  cabin  in  a  Pennsylvania 
wilderness  to  be  the  first  great  corporation 
lawyer  in  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Herbert  N. 
Casson,  in  the  new  Broadway  Magazine  for 
February. 

This  man  was  the  inventor  of  trusts.    He 


created  Standard  Oil  and  protected  it  for 
twenty-five  years,  dying  three  years  ago,  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  American  people. 
During  his  incumbency  as  attorney-in-chief 
it  paid  $500,000,000  in  dividends,  increased 
its  share  of  the  American  oil  business  from 
4  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent.,  enlarged  its  yearly 
output  from  a  few  trainloads  of  oil  to  22,- 
000,000  barrels,  and  widened  the  sphere  of 
its  usefulness  until  it  sold  its  product  to  fifty 
countries,  transported  on  its  own  fleet  of 
100  steamships. 

Dodd  was  responsible  for  this  success.  He 
brooded  over  Standard  Oil  like  a  man  with 
one  chicken.  The  trust  was  his  one  idea,  and 
to  protect  and  develop  it  his  only  purpose. 
By  descent  he  was  Scotch-Irish.  He  was 
born  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  Pennsylvania  for- 
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ests  near  Franklin  in  1836,  one  of  seven 
children  of  a  "  poor,  religious^  and  austere  " 
carpenter*  In  his  youth  he  was  errand  boy, 
grocer's  helper,  and  printer's  devil.  De- 
sirous of   becoming   a   lawyer,   after   many 


THE  LATE   SAMUEL   C.   T.    DODD. 

(For  many  .venrs  general  solicitor  of  the  Standard 
Oil   Company.) 

vicissitudes  he  became  one  in  1859, — the  year 
of  the  first  oil  well.  This  was  a  time  of  big 
ideas  and  activities,  following  the  panic  of 
1857.  The  first  Atlantic  cable  had  just 
been  laid.  The  closed  Kingdom  of  Japan 
had  just  been  opened.  Railways  had  been 
extended  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  gold 
mines.  The  telegraph,  the  reaper,  and  the 
sewing  machine  had  just  been  adopted,  and 
the  whole  structure  of  civilization  was  being 
changed. 

Such  was  the  world  in  which  young  Dodd 
found  himself  on  admission  to  the  bar.  Be- 
ing studious  and  reflective,  he  saw  that  the 
day  of  "  big  business  "  was  at  hand.  Among 
othtr  things  he  realized  the  wastefulness  of 
competition  among  the  new  oil  kings.  His 
early  practice  was  desultory,  but  he  became 
famous  as  an  anti-rebate  lawyer.  Still,  busi- 
ness co-operation  and  development  engrossed 
him,  and  he  pursued  the  history  of  the  same 
assiduously,  discovering  that  national  great- 


ness was  dependent  on  well-organized  indus- 
tries. Once  convinced  of  this  fact,  he  advo- 
cated co-operation  among  the  oil  producers, 
and  set  himself  to  discourage  litigation  among 
them.  His  views  were  respected  even  when 
not  approved. 

Dodd  seldom  appeared  in  court.  He  was 
the  brains  behind  the  scenes.  But  he  could 
talk,  too,  if  he  chose.  Before  a  legislative 
committee  at  Albany  that  attempted  to  grill 
him  in  the  early  '8o's,  he  answered  endless 
questions  with  quiet  dignity,  until  the  igno- 
rance of  his  inquisitors  had  passed  the  limit. 
Then  he  arose  and  made  a  speech  which  they 
never  forgot.  He  explained  how  competi- 
tion and  combination  are  the  two  eternal 
laws  of  trade.  He  showed  the  evils  of  block- 
ing the  natural  expansion  of  business.  He 
was  aroused  at  the  apparent  flippancy  of  sev- 
eral of  the  legislators,  and*  his  words  soon 
began  to  lash  and  sting. 

**  Do  not  try  to  suppress  a  business,"  he 
said,  "  because  it  has  grown  larger  than  the 
small  notions  of  some  people.  Think  of  those 
who  tore  up  railroad  tracks  because  the  stage- 
coach business  was  endangered,  and  avoid 
their  follies.  I  tell  you  that  the  business  of 
the  future  will  be  on  a  larger  scale  than 
either  you  or  I  can  imagine,  and  the  whole 
world  will  reap  the  benefit." 

In  1 880  there  was  no  law  against  corpora- 
tions. They  were  created  by  legislatures  and 
not  by  Congress,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
consolidate  two  or  more.  "  A  corporation  of 
corporations  "  was  what  he  sought,  and  in 
1882  he  found  a  way.  He  drew  up  an  agree- 
ment by  which  forty  oil  companies,  formerly 
belligerent,  agreed  to  work  together  in  har- 
mony. They  elected  nine  trustees,  into  whose 
hands  all  the  stock  of  the  forty  corporations 
was  intrusted.  As  receipts  for  the  stock  all 
shareholders  received  **  trust  certificates." 
The  agreement  was  to  continue  until  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  trustee. 
Yearly  salaries  were  to  be  paid  the  trustees, — 
not  more  than  $25,000  each, — ^and  they  were 
to  be  elected  year  by  year.  The  name  of  the 
new  merger  was  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
Hence  originated  the  term  **  trust "  for  busi- 
ness federations.  Dodd  defined  a  "  trust  " : 
"  It  is  any  combination  that  is  conducting  a 
legitimate  business  on  a  large  scale." 

This  agreement  was  kept  a  secret  for  six 
years.  It  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
trusts.  It  was  the  origin  of  the  "  holding 
company,"  and  the  motif  of  a  new  industrial 
system.  For  ten  years  this  agreement  held 
the  forty  companies  together,  and  Congr 
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and  the  State  of  Ohio  failed  to  break  it  in  two  same.     For  twenty-six  years  the  Dodd  idea 

separate  assaults.     However,  a  revision  was  has  held  the  Standard  Oil  men  together  and 

necessary  and  the  word  "  trust  "  was  dropped,  made  possible  the  great  development  of  their 

but   the  men  and   the  methods  remain   the  interests. 


IS  THERE  A  REAL  NEED  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 

SPEECH? 


'"PHIS  Review  has  perhaps  not  published 
as  many  articles  of  a  controversial 
nature  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  uni- 
versal languages,  such  as  Volapiik  and  Es- 
peranto, as  other  periodicals  have  seemed  to 
think  justified  by  public  interest.  We  are 
glad  to  present  the  substance  of  two  repre- 
sentative articles  on  this  subject  appearing  in 
current  numbers  of  an  American  and  a  Ger- 
man review. 

The  entire  language  question  in  the  light 
of  the  growth  of  internationalism  in  our  day 
is  analyzed  and  discussed  by  Anna  Monsch 
Roberts  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Miss  Roberts,  after  properly  lamenting  the 
barriers  which  have  been  erected  and  are 
maintained  between  the  nations  of  the  world 
by  differences  of  language,  considers  the 
claims  of  the  modem  literary  languages,  par- 
ticularly English,  to  become  international. 
She  emphasizes  the  acknowledged  difficulty 
of  pronunciation  and  spelling  in  English,  and 
is  rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  adaptability 
of  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  to 
the  purposes  of  a  world  speech.  Is  a  world 
language  possible?  she  asks.  Answering  her 
own  question,  she  thinks  such  a  tongue  is  pos- 
sible if  it  can  be  international  enough,  suffi- 
ciently logical  in  its  grammatical  structure, 
and  sufficiently  mobile  to  be  used  without  too 
frequent  reference  to  a  dictionary.  Volapiik, 
she  declares,  did  not  fulfill  these  require- 
ments. It  looked  "  unfamiliar,  was  inhar- 
monious, ugly  and  uncouth  in  appearance  and 
sound,  and  failed  in  the  primary  needs  of 
an  international  tongue."  Rapidly  sketching 
the  origin  and  growth  of  Esperanto,  which 
she  declares  has  been  remarkable,  she  con- 
cludes by  presenting  the  claims  of  this  re- 
markable tongue  to  the  world *s  attention. 

On  this  point  she  says : 

Witfiout  goinj?  into  one  slightest  detail,  let  it 
be  simply  said  that  it  [Esperantol  answers  fully 
to  all  the  fundamental  requirements  for  an  inter- 
national language.  Its  grammar  can  be  read 
and  perfectly  understood  in  an  hour.  The  pro- 
nunciation is  simplicity  itself,  as  the  letters  have 
each  but  one  simple  sound,  and  the  accent  rests 


always  on  the  same  syllable,  the  penult.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  word-roots  will  be  recognized 
at  sight  by  a  person  of  good  education  in  Eng- 
lish alone.  The  utter  simplicity  of  its  syntax 
might  make  it  appear  as  though  such  a  language 
must  necessarily  be  bare,  meager,  and  inexpres- 
sive. On  the  contrary,  as  the  result  of  its  ex- 
traordinary structure,  it  is  ample,  rich,  and  full, 
with  much  of  the  flexibility  and  mobility  of  Eng- 
lish, much  of  the  style  and  precision  of  French, 
not  a  little  of  the  elegance  and  grace  of  Italian, 
while  in  great  measure  it  has  the  full,  sonorous 
quality  of  sound  and  imposing  dignity  of  form 
peculiar  to  the  Latin. 

The  verdict  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Academies,  which  was  appointed  some 
time  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  consider  the  subject 
of  an  international  auxiliary  language,  com- 
mended Esperanto  in  these  words: 

In  spite  of  its  imperfections,  easy  to  correct,  the 
system  of  formation  of  words  in  Esperanto  is 
one  possessed  of  remarkable  regularity  and 
fecundity.  It  is  this,  especially,  which  contrib- 
utes to  give  it  the  striking  character  of  a  "  nat- 
ural" language,  of  a  hving  tongue,  which  good 
judges  recognize  in  it.  It  is  truly  an  autonomous 
language,  which  possesses  intrinsic  and  unlim- 
ited resources,  which  has  an  original  physiog- 
nomy and  a  genius  all  its  own.  ...  It  is 
therefore  not  an  "  artificial "  language,  dried  and 
dead,  a  simple  replica  of  our  idioms ;  it  is  a  lan- 
guage capable  of  living,  of  developing,  and  of 
surpassing  in  richness,  suppleness,  and  variety 
the  natural  tons:ues.  Finally*  it  is  a  language 
susceptible  of  elegance  and  style,  if  one  admits 
that  true  elegance  subsists  m  simplicity  and 
clearness,  and  that  style  is  but  the  order  which 
one  takes  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

LInnltatlons  of  an  International  Lanffuage. 

The  noted  Austrian  Hellenist,  Theodor 
Gomperz,  writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue, 
discusses  with  much  clearness  and  convincing 
force  the  possible  uses  and  the  limitations  of 
an  artificial  universal  language.  He  con- 
cedes the  solid  gain  which  might  accrue  from 
a  formal  speech  of  that  kind  if  applied  to 
science,  the  intercourse  of  nations  in  the  va- 
rious fields  of  economy,  the  railway,  tele- 
graph, travel,  etc.  What  he  strenuously  ob- 
jects to  is  that  in  arguments  regarding  the 
subject  a  fundamental  distinction  is  entirely, 
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or  almost  entirely,  ignored, — the  distinction 
between  what  may  briefly  be  termed  a  "  for- 
mal "  and  a  "  literary  "  language. 

By  formal  language  he  means  a  system 
of  expressions,  phonic  or  merely  graphic, 
which   act   as   a  substitute   for   the  historic 


DR.    ZAMENHOF,    IN\^NTOR   OF   ESPERANTO. 

tongues  and  are  adapted  to  international  use 
in  one  or  many  domains.  He  cites  mathe- 
matics as  an  instance;  other  allied  sciences, 
such  as  mathematical  physics,  astronomy,  and 
chemistry  likewise,  already  command  a  rich 
treasure  of  universally  comprehended  for- 
mulas, which  transcend  all  the  limitations  of 
speech.  The  more,  however,  a  natural  sci- 
ence requires  a  varied  form  of  reasoning,  the 
less  it  may  be  confined  to  a  limited  number 
of  syllogistic  formulas,  the  less  will  graphic 
symbols  alone  suffice  its  purposes, — thus  in 
the  case  of  physiology  and  other  complicated 
branches  of  natural  science.  Not  only  does 
the  graphic,  formal  language  grow  insuffi- 
cient, but  a  dead  language  is  inadequate  as 
it  fails  to  express  modern  conceptions,  the 
tools,  apparatus,  machinery,  etc.  The  choice 
lies,  then,  between  a  widespread,  historic  lan- 
guage and  an  artificial  one  that  has  been  or 
is  to  be  invented.  The  writer,  though  admit- 
ting that  the  latter  might  be  of  great  scien- 
tific and  practical  value,  inclines  to  the  use 
of  the  historic  languages;  it  were  a  different 
matter,  he  adds,  if  the  learning  of  Esperanto, 
— or  some  other  universal  language, — ^would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  modern 
historic  world-languages.  This  is  claimed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  new  systems,  but  Herr 
Gomperz  vigorously  protests. 


They  maintain  that  the  works  of  the  master- 
minds could  be  read  in  translations  in  the  uni- 
versal tongue,  but  its  v^  simplicity  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  acquired, — two  claims 
put  forward  in  its  favor, — ^mih'tate  against  its 
possessing  the  wealth  of  expression,  the  fine 
shading,  which  are  essential  to  literature. 

Dilating  upon  this  phase  of  the  question, 
the  writer  says : 

Here  we  strike  an  antinomy  which  must  prove 
fatal  to  the  promises  of  the  artificial  language 
advocates.  Their  device  is  and  must  be  economy 
and  poverty;  literary,  and,  above  all,  poetic  ex- 
pression, demands  riches,  nay,  lavishness.  The 
poet, — and  the  historian,  too;  the  orator,  even^ 
the  scientific  delineator  of  spiritual  processes' 
and  of  all  subjects  which  may  be  classed  under 
science  of  the  mind, — must  manipulate  his  sub- 
ject with  perfect  freedom,  pass  in  review  and 
utilize  all  the  varicolored  domains  of  nature  and 
of  human  life,  in  order  to  elucidate,  to  illumi- 
nate, his  exposition,  and, — not  the  least  consid- 
eration,—^in  order  to  embellish  his  speech.  His 
fancy  must  soar  unconfined;  his  desire  to  con- 
vince, to  delight,  to  enchain  attention,  to  intro- 
duce intellectual  distinctions  here,  to  create 
powerful'eflfects  there,  all  demand  that  he  should 
have  at  his  disposal  the  broadest  possible  range 
of  means  of  expression.  No  regard  for  the 
economy  of  language  dare  obtain  here  and  check 
the  freedom  of  motion,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
artificial  tongue,  rapid,  facile  acquisition  is  the 
prime  rule, — nay,  that  constitutes  its  sole  raison 
detre.  Greatest  abundance  and  extremest  pov- 
erty,— the  genius  of  no  inventor  of  language 
could  suffice  to  reconcile  these  contradictions. 
Comprehensive  word-saving  artifices  such  a  one 
may,  indeed,  devise.  The  creator  of  Esperanto, 
for  example,  succeeded  in  something  of  that  kind 
'by  suggesting  that  positive  conceptions  such  as 
"  small,"  "  sick,"  '*  ugly  "  be  replaced  by  the  nega- 
tion of  their  opposites,  as,  **  bad-large,"  "  bad- 
well,"  "  bad-pretty."  The  aims  of  a  formal  lan- 
guage are,  indeed,  furthered  by  such  means; 
those  of  a  literary  one,  however,  correspondingly 
injured.  The  memory  is  relieved,  but  the  ear 
itself  is  oflfended  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  sound-combinations.  And  that  is  not 
all :  There  is  a  loss  of  sharpness  in  the  indicated 
conception  if  we  can  no  longer  employ  besides 
'  un-nice,"  "  ugly,"  besides  "  unhealthy,"  "  sick." 
Thus  the  decreased  wealth  of  language  injures 
in  like  measure  the  shading  of  speech,  the 
sharpness  of  its  concepts,  and  its  grace. 

It  requires  no  further  amplification,  says 
this  wTiter  in  conclusion,  to  prove  beyond 
dispute  that  this  pretension  of  the  artificial 
languages  already  existing  or  to  be  invented 
is  an  illusory  one. 

Such  a  language,  be  it  termed  Volapiik,  Langue 
bleue,  or  Esperanto,  may,  indeed,  if  constructed 
by  ingenious  minds,  render  useful  service  in  one 
or  more  domains  of  theory  or  practice ;  a  full 
equivalent  for  highly  developed,  historic  lan- 
guages it  can  never  offer.  Its  acquisition  can 
only  accompany  the  acquisition  of  the  great  and 
widespread  historic  civilized  languages,  and  not 
replace  them. 
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THE  COMEDY  IN  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY  JEW. 

A  KEEN,  closely  woven  analysis  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Jew  in  the 
life  of  the  present  age,  particularly  in  this 
country,  is  contributed  to  the  February  Lip- 
pincott's  by  Ezra  Brudno,  the  Hebrew  novel- 
ist and  essayist.  If  the  life  of  the  Jew  of  the 
past  generation  was  a  tragedy,  says  Mr. 
Brudno,  the  life  of  the  twentieth-century 
Jew  is  a  tragi-comedy, — "  a  sort  of  tragi- 
comedy that  would  make  a  Heine  laugh  and 
weep  at  the  same  time." 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  long-bearded  Tew 
who  prays  daily  for  the  Messiah ;  I  am  not  allud- 
ing to  the  Yiddish-speaking  immigrant  who 
pushes  a  cart  in  Hester  Street  or  makes  a  ma- 
chine hum  in  some  dingy  sweatshop;  I  have  no 
reference  to  him  whose  horizon  is  co-extensive 
with  his  creed.  He  belongs  to  the  present  dec- 
ade only  as  a  matter  of  physical  chronology ;  in 
spirit,  in  essence,  he  is  a  product  of  the  past. 
His  life  is  more  often  either  wholly  tragic  or 
comic.  The  subject  of  this  observation  is  the 
Jew  who  believes  the  Messiah  has  neither  come, 
nor  that  he  ever  will ;  the  smooth-shaven  Jew 
who  speaks  faultless  English,  German,  French, 
or  whatever  his  native  tongue  happens  to  be; 
the  liberal-minded  man  who  hangs  between  the 
orthodox  Jew  and  the  heterodox  Christian  like 
a  pendulum  in  an  incased  clock,  swaying  from 
side  to  side  without  touching  cither. 

It  is  in  the  clash  that  comes  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Jew  of  the  last  century  and  his 
brother  of  this  epoch  that  Mr.  Brudno  sees 
the  combination  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The 
newly  landed  immigrant  who  belongs  to  the 
century'  gone,  this  Jewish  writer  believes, 
would  be  quite  contented  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  and  influence  of  his  brother  who  has 
prospered  in  the  New  World.  The  new- 
comer, says  Mr.  Brudno,  has,  despite  his 
happiness,  a  lurking  longing  in  his  breast  for 
"  home." 

Not  that  he  likes  that  "home," — ^he  speaks 
of  it  with'  a  creeping  sense  of  horror ;  but  he  is 
helpless  against  the  enchanting  echo  of  old 
memories.  The  warm,  ill-smelling  s>Tiagogue 
of  his  native  town,  as  contrasted  with  the  airy 
American  house  of  worship,  calls  him  back  with 
the  magic  charm  of  childhood ;  the  communal 
atmosphere  of  the  Pale  lures  him  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  family  fireside ;  somehow,  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, the  very  yoke  from  which  he  sought  to 
free  himself  seems  to  him  now  pregnant  with 
poetic  sentiment.  Does  not  the  beggar  grown 
rich  sometimes  yearn  for  his  discarded  tatters? 
American  customs  and  atmosphere  are  to  him 
what  a  flood  of  sunshine  is  to  the  blind ;  he  may 
feel  its  warmth,  but  the  brilliant  beams  are  not 
for  him.  It  is  only  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  years 
that  his  viewpoint  begins  to  broaden.  Then  he 
begins  to  realize  that  in  the  whole  history  of  his 
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people  the  Jew  never  had  a  period  of  tranquillity 
parallel  to  the  present  in  the  United  States. 
Gradually  he  even  becomes  proud  of  his  adopted 
fatherland.  And  while  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  never  ceases  to  hanker  after  "  the  fish,  which 
we  did  eat  in  Egypt,"  he  knows  that  this  coun- 
try is  his  Canaan,  the  Promfsed  Land. 

The  tragedy  and  comedy  began  with  the 
first  generation  born  on  American  soil,  or,  as 
Mr.  Brudno  puts  it,  with  the  growth  of 
"  Jakie "  and  "  Rachel,"  or  perhaps  more 
often,  Jim  and  Catherine. 

Often  Jim  and  Catherine  usher  in  a  tragedy, — 
the  tragedy  of  the  race.  And  the  tragedy  is  not 
always  one-sided.  ,  The  fierce  struggle  arises 
from  misunderstanding.  Jim  and  Catherine  de- 
mand independence,  and  they  win  their  fight  for 
it.  But  not  infrequently  independence  is  another 
name  for  tyranny.  Jim  cannot  understand  why 
**  the  old  man"  is  so  fond  of  the  synagogue;  he 
fails  to  see  what  chains  **  daddie  "  to  those  musty 
habits  h'e  brought  over  from  the  old  country. 
Catherine  frowns  at  the  sound  of  the  "old 
lady's "  Yiddish ;  her  mother's  old-Tashioned 
manners  annoy  her.  At  first  the  "old  folks" 
make  a  bitter  fight,  but  if  old  age  has  patience, 
youth  has  vigor.  Little  by  little  the  elderly  peo- 
ple weaken ;  they  soon  begin  to  yield,  but  yield  as 
they  might,  they  never  bend  enough  to  please 
Jim  and  Catherine.  Alas!  alas!  how  often  they 
break  because  they  cannot  bend ! 
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As  for  Jim  and  Catherine,  they  have  pros- 
pered. They  have  changed  their  Sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day,  their  prayer- 
book  from  Hebrew  to  English,  and  they  pray 
in  neither  tongue. 

They  have  changed  beef  for  ham;  they  have 
scrupulously,  nay,  religiously,  weeded  out  every 
Oriental  herb  from  their  garden;  and,  despite 
all,  they  seem  to  want  something, — something 
indefinite  and  yet  something  that  fills  them  with 
restlessness,  with  discontent,  with  a  sense  of 
failure.  They  are  conscious  of  a  void  they  can- 
not fill.  They  sometimes  feel  they  have  been 
fighting  for  a  worthless  cause.  For  Jim  and 
Catherme  want  to  gain  in  one  leap  what  has 
taken  others  many  struggling  years,  perhaps 
generations,  to  accomplish.  They  have  plained 
other  things  with  such  ease  that  at  first  this,  too, 
seems  easy.  I  mean  social  recognition.  They 
frequently  forget  that  they  have  only  bridged 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  that  the  only  use- 
fulness there  is  in  a  bridge  is  that  it  gives  others 
a  chance  to  cross  a  chasm.    They  refuse  to  be 


treated  as  they  would  treat  others.  The  same 
Jim  and  Catherine,  when  success  smiles  upon 
them,  manifest  a  snobbishness  toward  the  rest 
of  their  people  that  makes  the  seclusiveness  of 
the  non-Jew  appear  the  warmest  hospitality. 
Nothing  is  more  ludicrously  pathetic  than  the 
attitude  of  these  climbers  toward  their  less  for- 
tunate coreligionists. 

In  another  particular,  and  a  very  signifi- 
cant and  important  one,  the  view  of  the  mod- 
em Jew  is  diflFercnt  from  that  of  his  father. 

While  the  Jew  of  the  past  regarded  everything 
as  subordinate  to  his  faith,  and  it  was  with  the 
eyes  of  his  faith  that  he  looked  upon  the  world, 
the  twentieth-century  Jew  views  life  as  a  man 
first,  and  as  a  Jew  last.  His  desires,  ambitions, 
and  hopes  are  of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  not  of  his  race,  not  of  his  creed.  It  is  the 
natural  pride  of  his  blood  that  sometimes  makes 
him  strive  for  recognition  as  a  member  of  his 
race,  but  only  as  a  means  of  removing  the  world's 
prejudice,  not  with  the  hope  of  retaining  his 
Jewish  identity. 
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A  LCOHOLISM  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible scourges  of  France.  It  is  a  dan- 
ger of  incalculably  appalling  force,  a  danger 
which  menaces  the  individual,  the  family, 
and  society,  says  an  editorial  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Petit  JournaL  (Paris).  The  dan- 
ger to  the  individual  is  both  moral  and  phys- 
ical. 

Alcohol  gradually  denormalizes  and  decays  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  A  disease 
easily  curable  in  a  man  who  does  not  drink  is 
fatal  to  a  drinking  man.  The  drunkard's  face 
shows  the  ravages  olF  his  vice.  According  to  his 
temperament  he  bloats,  yellows,  or  becomes 
livid;  his  hands  shake;  his  breath  exhales  the 
poison  that  has  steeped  his  organism ;  his  health, 
like  his  intellect,  decays;  he  loses  all  sense  of 
manly  dignity.  Morally  he  falls  to  a  point  where 
self-denial  is  impossible;  to  the  point  where  he 
is  conscious  of  nothing  but  animal  appetite. 

But  he  is  piteous;  he  is  helpless;  his  disease 
makes  its  own  conditions.  The  pain  that  he  in- 
flicts, the  terror,  the  anguish,  are  the  results  of 
his  weakness;  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  acts. 
An  honest  man  may  commit  the  worst  of  crimes 
when  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

Knowing  this  fact  (a  fact  well  known  and 
recognized  by  medical  experts),  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  France  have  opened  a  course 
of  lectures  intended  to  school  the  troops 
against  the  fatal  consequences  of  drink.  In 
an  address  delivered  recently,  Captain 
Romain,  of  the  artillery,  said  to  the  men  of 
his  batter\': 

You  have  seen  drunkards  often  enough  to 
know  what  a  man  is  like  at  such  a  time.     A 


drunken  civilian  is  bad  enough;  a  drunken  sol- 
dier is  doubly  guilty.  Not  only  does  he  com- 
promise his  dignity  as  a  man,  but  he  stains  his 
uniform  and  disgraces  his  comrades.  Drunken- 
ness in  the  army  calls  the  soldier  before  the 
council  of  war.  If  the  vice  is  public, — that  is 
to  say,  if  the  soldier  is  seen  drunk  on  the  street, 
in  a  cafe,  saloon,  theater,  or  other  public  place, 
— he  is  liable  to  be  court  martialed.  The  mili- 
tary code  does  not  consider  a  man's  lack  of 
moral  consciousness  an  excuse  for  reprehen- 
sible action;  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  his  mental 
condition  is  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt;  and  a 
soldier  who  commits  a  crime  when  he  is  drunk 
is  punished  twice  as  severely  as  he  would  be 
should  he  commit  the  same  crime  when  sober; 
because  the  fact  of  his  drunkenness  consti- 
tutes a  crime  in  itself. 

Alcoholism  is  the  curse  of  families  in 
France  as  elsewhere! 

Alcoholism  is  the  peril  that  menaces  the 
State ;  the  seed-sower  of  national  degeneracy. 
The  alcoholism  of  France  diminishes  the 
number  of  births:  first  by  augmenting  mor- 
tality and  by  aggravating  depopulation; 
next,  "  by  destroying  the  energy  and  the  in- 
tellect of  the  individual  and  by  spreading  the 
two  great  scourges  tuberculosis  and  insanity. 
Alcoholism  propagates  tuberculosis, — an  evil 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  black  death." 

It  destroys  the  bodily  organs;  its  victim  is  a 
living  corpse,  a  walking  corpse,  contaminating 
the  air  that  he  breathes.  Insanity  is  the  in- 
evitable doom  of  the  drunkard  who  lives  to  die 
a  natural  death.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth 
who  drinks  hard  who  may  not,  at  any  moment, 
be  seized  by  the  epileptic  fury  known  as  de- 
lirium tremens,  and  he  may  be  thankful  if  he 
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comes  out  of  that  fury  without  committing  mur-  forced  to  declare  that  the  majority  of  the  sol- 
der. Of  all  countries  France  ought  to  be  first  diers  sent  to  Africa  to  atone  for  their  crimes 
able  to  giv%  her  opinion  of  alcoholism,  because  in  the  disciplinary  corps  committed  their  crimes 
her  increase  in  crime  is  directly  due  to  it;  and  when  drunk  or  because  drink  had  degraded 
confining  ourselves   to   military    facts,   we   are  them  to  a  point  where  crime  was  possible. 


HOW  FRANCE  IS  LOSING  IN   THE   RACE  FOR 
POPULATION. 

TTHE    results    of    the    French    census    of       The  greater  increase  of  the  German  popu- 
March,    1906,   which    were    recently  lation  must  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  con- 
published,  have  made  a  perfectly  crushing  siderably  greater  number  of  births  in  Ger- 
impression  in  France.    The  total  number  of  many.      During  the  year    1905,   2,100,000 
inhabitants  in  the  republic  on  March  4,  1906,  children  were  born   in   the   Fatherland,   as 
was  39,252,267,  showing  an  increase,  dur-  against  only  807,000  in  France, 
ing  the  period  of  1901-1906,  of  only  290,322       The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was,  in  the 
persons,  or  an  annual  average  of  58,000.  same  year,  37,000  in  France  and  863,000  in  Ger- 
In    the   fifteen    years   between    1891    and  {"any»-*-  ^;>  twenty-three  times  as  great  m  the 
/:^i-^^i'                           ^j^!L  latter  country  as  m  the  former.    Another  cause 
1906  the  total  increase  amounted  to  909,000,  of  the  strong  population  increase  in  Germany  is 
and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it,required  more  the  remarkable  falling  oflF   in   the   emigration. 
than  fifteen  years  for  France  to  add  1,000,-  1"  1880  more  than  200,000  Germans  emigrated 

000   inhabitants  to  its  population.      Should  ^°   foreign   countries,  but  in    1905  the   number 

vn^   1.  .«  •«^«   »^   *"   »^   pw»/ux«i.iw...      wi.wuiu  ^^g  ^^^ly  28,000.     In  France  the  emigration  has 

progress  m  this  regard  continue  at  the  same  at  all  times  been  of  little  consequence. 
slow  rate,-of  which  there  is  every  probabil-  p^om  another  point  of  view  a  comparison 
ity,— the  year  1915  will  be  reached  before  ^f  ^^e  population  statistics  is  of  great  inter- 
France  can  count  40,000,000  inhabitants,  ^st:  Of  the  number  added  to  the  population 
In  this  connection  it  must  also  be  remarked  ^f  France  during  the  last  five  years  130,000 
that  whatever  little  increase  there^  has  been  ^^^e  contributed^  Paris  and  vicinity,  mak- 
in  the  population  of  France  must,  to  a  great  j^g  ^1,^  increase  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
extent,  be  credited  to  the  immigration  of  for-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^jy  ,60,000  inhabitants.  In 
cign  elements,  which  has  been  particularly  fifty-five  out^of  eighty-eight  departments  a 
noticeable  during  the  last  few  years.  Con-  decrease  of  the  population  was  even  recorded, 
sequently,  one  may  reasonably  consider  the  -phis  is  a  very  serious  matter,  comments  the 
actual  French  population  to  be  at  a  stand-  writer  in  the  Munich  journal,  indicating  a 
*^"J'               .          r    •      T^        t                    •  i_  tendency    to    actual    **  depopulation  "    in    a 

A  comparison  of  the  French  results  with  rather  large  territory.     In  Germany  the  in- 

those  of  the  German  census  completed  only  urease  of  the  population  in  the  different  lo- 

three   months  earlier   has  many   interesting  calities  between  1900  and  1905  averaged  75 

features  to  offer.    Such  a  comparison  is  made  p^r  cent.,  the  lowest  figure  being  0.6  per. 

m  the  Allgemetne  Zettung  of  Munich.  ^ent.,  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  the  high- 

The  German  Empire  had,  at  the  time  of  its  est  1 7. 1  per  cent.,  in  Bremen.     Among  the 

foundation,  40,000,000  inhabitants,  while  France  Prussian    provinces,    Brandenburg   stood    in 
had  from  38,0)0,000  to  39,oooooo,  a  rather  in- ^  the  front  rank,  with    13.6  per  cent,  while 

significant  difference   in   numbers  between    the  ^^^^^,^  p«,o^.'«  ^or««  Uo*   ,.,;#.k  t  «?  ^.o-  ^«««. 

two  countries.     In  1905  the  German  population  f^stern  Prussia  came  last,  with  1. 5  per  cent, 

had  increased  to  more  than  60.000,000,  and  at  1  he  great  difference  between  the  various  lo- 

the  beginning  of  1907  the  figure  reached  61.500,-  calities,  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  popula- 

000  people.    From  1890  to  1905  Germany  added  ^ion;   is  accounted   for   by  the  migration  of 

J  1,000,000  inhabitants  to  her  population,  while  ^^,^1     t^^^  *u^  ^,,-«i   ^;o«.^.v>o  «.^  *K.«  i^-rro 

the^rresponding  figure  in  France  was  less  than  P5?Pl^  from  the  rural  districh  to  the  large 

1,000,000,  which  shows  the  German  ratio  of  in-  Cities  and  industrial  centers, 
crease  to  be  twelve  times  that  of  the  French        Still  another  feature  of  the  comparison  be- 

one.     At  the  present  time  the  German  Empire  ^ween    the   two   countries,— the   distribution 

has  22,000.000  inhabitants  more  than  France,  and  e  .1  ^  r^,^,j«#.;^.,  ;«  ^u\^  »^a  ^^..^^^t  ^^^ 

in    1915  the   difference  will,  in  all   probability,  of  the  population  m  cities  and  country  com- 

amount  to  30,000,000.    A  little  further  on,-'say,  munities,— is    well    deserving    of    attention, 

twenty-five  years  from  now, — the  population  of  The  French  census  showed  fifteen  cities  with 

Germany  will,  quite  likely,  be  double  that  of  ^^^^   jh^n    I00,000   inhabitants,   while   the 

Z'^'^^^liriL'^::  t^r^^TJ^kr^^-  German  enumeration  embraced  no  less  than 

ually  in  favor  of  the  German  Empire.  forty  such  cities. 
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Among  these  Germany  has  nineteen  munici- 
pahties  with  over  200,000  inhabitants  each,  as 
against  five  in  France.  Paris  comes  first  with 
2,763,000,  and  then  follow  Marseilles  with  517,- 
000,  Lyons  with  472,000,  Bordeaux  with  252,000, 
and  Lille  with  206,000  inhabitants.  The  increase 
in  Paris  proper  was,  during  the  last  five-year 
period,  49,000,  and  in  greater  Paris  130,000  in- 
habitants. This  is  a  small  figure  compared  with 
the  population  increase  in  greater  Berlin,  and  it 
will  not  be  very  long  before  the  latter  city  will 
surpass  greater  Paris  in  number  of  inhabitants. 
Among  the  other  large  cities  of  France,  Mar- 
seilles showed  an  increase  of  about  26,000,  and 
Lyons  13,000,  while  Bordeaux  and  Lille  had  to 
record  a  rather  considerable  decrease, — an  oc- 
currence which  one  would  look  for  in  vain  in 
Germany.  Of  places  with  more  than  10,000  in- 
habitants each  F'rance  had  only  282,  while  Ger- 
many had  525,  or  nearly  twice  as  many.  The 
number  of  places  with  a  population  of  10,000 
to  20,000  was  in  Germany  276  aiid  in  France 
only  153.  More  than  20,000  inhabitants  were 
found  in  249  German  cities,  the  corresponding 
number  in  France  being  129. 

The  census  figures  also  showed  that  France 
had  18,714  communities,  or  more  than  half 
of  the  total  number,  with  less  than  500  in- 
habitants each.  The  striking  pre-eminence 
of  Paris  over  all  other  French  cities  depends 
on  the  fact  that  one-twelfth  of  the  entire 
population  of  France  resides  in  greater  Paris, 


the  capital  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Only 
one  of  every  twenty  Germans  has  his  domi- 
cile in  greater  Berlin. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  population  causes 
the  French  statesmen  and  economists  a  great 
deal  of  worry,  and  every  conceivable  effort 
has  been  employed  in  order  to  brin^  about 
an  improvement  in  this  regard.  Up  to  i88oy 
the  increase  was  pretty  normal,  but  from 
then  on  the  birth-rate  has  gradually  declined 
more  and  more.  The  result  hereof  manifests 
itself  very  pronouncedly  in  the  present  gen- 
eration. There  is  a  remarkable  want  of  sol- 
diers and  laborers.  Although  the  require- 
ments of  the  military  service  have  been  con- 
siderably modified  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  fill  the  regular  quota  of  the 
army  on  a  peace-footing,  and  in  a  few  years 
from  now  this  will  be  altogether  infeasible. 
It  is  evident,  says  the  German  writer  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  increase  in  population  is  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  future  of  a 
country,  since  only  the  nation  whose  popula- 
tion is  on  the  increase  will  be  able,  in  dec- 
ades and  centuries  to  come,  to  hold  its  own 
in  the  universal  competition  for  political  and 
economical  influence. 


MAKING  ROME  A  SEAPORT. 


T^  HE  commission  appointed  by  the  Italian 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing some  adequate  and  appropriate  means  of 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of  a 
united  Italy  has  hit  upon  the  project  of  mak- 
ing Rome  a  seaport  as  the  most  generally  nec- 
essary and  desirable  piece  of  work  for  the 
government  to  undertake. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Nuova  Antologia 
is  a  long  and  detailed  article  on  this  plan, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  carried  into  execu-, 
tion  at  once  and  completed  in  time  for  the 
celebration  in  191 1,  the  date  of  the  anniver- 
sary above  mentioned.  The  author,  who  is 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  great  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  undertaking,  divides 
these  good  effects  into  six  broad  classes,  most 
diverse  in  nature,  beginning  with  the  least 
important  and  mounting  to  those  which  will 
change  the  industrial  conditions  not  only  of 
Rome  but  of  the  whole  central  part  of  Italy. 

He  first  cited  sea-bathing  made  possible 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  Rome,  who  now 
have  no  relief  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
long  Roman  summers. 


The  city  is  twenty- four  kilometers  from  the 
sea  at  Ostia,  where  the  new  seaport  is  to  be 
placed,  and  already  the  city  limits  extend  to  the 
sea,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  Rome  is  as 
much  an  inland  city  as  Paris,  as  far  as  any  but 
the  well-to-do  are  concerned.  A  waste  of 
swamps,  marshes  and  barren  land  lies  between 
Rome  and  Ostia,  over  which  it  is  proposed,  as 
one  of  the  first  developments  of  the  larger  proj- 
ect, to  run  an  electric  tramway,  which  will  carry 
people  swiftly,  frequently,  and  cheaply  to  the 
sea,  very  much  as  poor  New  Yorkers  go  to  Coney 
Island. 

In  the  second  place,  cheap  and  healthful 
lodgings  could  be  secured  for  those  who  are 
now  crowded  together  in  immemorably  old 
and  unsanitary  tenement-houses  in  Rome. 
The  price  of  lodgings  and  food  has  been 
steadily  going  up  in  Rome  for  a  number  oi 
years,  till  there  is  really  a  good  deal  of  suf- 
fering among  the  smaller  tradespeople,,  who 
cannot  secure  a  decent  place  to  live  for  a 
sum  which  leaves  them  anything  to  live  on. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  phase  of 
the  author's  arguments,  for  it  is  simply  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  advantages  of  our  own 
system  of  suburban  residence  for  people  of 
moderate  means  who  are  occupied  in  the  city. 
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The  system  is,  however,  almost  wholly  un- 
known in  Italy,  and  the  well-known  advan- 
tages of  it, — good  air,  plenty  of  room,  pos- 
sibility for  gardens  and  for  gathering  of  con- 
genial people,  better  health  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, etc, — are  insisted  upon  at  great  Ifength. 

In  a  similar  way  an  American  can  take 
for  granted  the  third  point  made,  the  bene- 
fits of  a  summer  home  elsewhere  than  in  the 
city,  even  if  it  is  not  possible  to  spend  all  the 
year  around  outside  of  city  streets. 

The  author  then  advances  one  argument 
which  shows  conditions  quite  different  from 
our  own,  but  which  seem  to  have  an  impor- 
tance even  beyond  the  suburban  homes  idea. 
He  argues  that  when  the  seaport  Rome  is 
built  it  should  be  partly  planned  to  attract 
wealthy  tourists  looking  for  a  winter  resort, 
— the  same  class  which  enriches  so  bounti- 
fully the  French  and  Italian  Riviera,  and 
Egypt.  It  is  almost  certain  that  if,  to  the 
attraction  of  Rome  already  existing,  histor- 
ical, artistic,  social,  and  archeological,  was 
added  a  modern,  convenient,  luxurious  but 
not  too  expensive  winter  resort,  quiet  and 
restful,  but  close  to  a  great  metropolis,  tour- 
ists of  all  nationalities  would  flock  there  in 
great  numbers,  bringing  the  golden  shower 
of  almost  clear  profit  they  bestow  on  every 
land  they  visit.  The  fact  that  the  great 
steamship  lines  could  deposit  passengers  di- 
rectly at  this  port  would  also  add  to  the 
number  of  winter  sojourners,  while  Italians 
themselves  and  a  more  modest  class  of  tour- 
ists from  France  and  Switzerland  would  be 
likely  to  use  the  place  as  a  summer  resort. 

It  is  on  the  last  two  arguments  that  the 
article  concentrates  most  of  its  ardor :  the  tre- 
mendous commercial  value  of  a  seaport  at 
that  place,  and  the  great  boom  it  would  give 
to  the  development  of  the  rich  hinterland  of 
Central  Italy  back  of  it.  The  new  port 
would  not  have  to  solicit  business,  the  author 
thinks,  for  there  are  a  number  of  interests 
which  are  fairly  suffering  for  lack  of  it,  and 
which  would  make  use  of  it  the  moment  it 
was  available. 

For  one  thing,  the  immense  numbers  of  Italian 
emigrants  who  must  now  go  south  to  Naples  or 
north  to  Genoa  would  embark  and  disembark  at 
maritime  Rome,  with  much  economy  of  time 
and  money.  As  yet  there  is  but  little  emigration 
from  the  center  of  Italy,  perhaps  for  the  very 
lack  of  a  nearby  port,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  port  would  bring  out 
great  numbers  of  them.  As  soon  as  one  line  of 
steamships  stopped  at  Ostia  all  others  would 
be  forced  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  competition, 
and  such  are  the  proportions  of  the  steamship 
service  to  Italian  ports  that  that  would  at  once 


insure  the  arrival  of  300  ships  a  year,  through 
emigra'tion  alone,  which  is  in  itself  thus  able  to 
support  a  port. 

This  IS,  however,  but  the  smallest  part  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  All  the  move- 
ment of  eastern  traffic,  toward  and  from 
Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia, 
already  passes  the  very  spot  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  open  maritime  Rome ;  so  that  not  the 
smallest  deviation  from  its  course  would  be 
necessary  for  vessels  to  stop  there.  This 
puts  the  markets  of  the  world,  both  for  ex- 
port and  import,  virtually  at  the  doors  of 
Rome.  The  business  men  of  that  city  would 
by  means  of  a  canal  be  able  to  carry  their 
goods  to  the  steamships  with  but  one  han- 
dling. What  is  almost  more  important,  raw 
material  of  all  kinds,  cotton  from  Egypt  and 
India,  iron,  coal,  wool,  etc.,  which  are  now 
brought  to  Rome  from  Genoa  or  Naples  by 
railroad,  at  almost  prohibitive  prices  and 
with  the  utmost  uncertainty  and  delay,  would 
arrive  directly  from  the  countries  where  they 
are  produced  and  be  delivered  to  manufac- 
turers almost  at  first  hand.  This  would  place 
the  center  of  Italy  at  once  on  a  par  with  the 
north  of  Italy,  where,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  growth  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  manu- 
facture has  been  prodigious  of  late  years. 

The  general  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  central  Italy  favors  this  hope  of  an  im- 
mediate emergence  of  the  country  into  a- 
manufacturing  center.  They  are  intelligent, 
industrious,  honest,  and  capable  of  becoming 
admirably  competent  factory  hands.  More- 
over, they  are  suffering  from  lack  of  work. 
An  industrial  future  like  the  busy  prosper- 
ous present  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  is 
thus  virtually  assured  to  central  Italy  if  the 
plan  is  carried  into  execution.  Cotton,  jute, 
and  woolen  mills,  iron-foundries,  glass-works 
and  the  like  would  spring  up  in  almost  in- 
stant response  to  the  new  conditions.  Also 
more  purely  Italian  processes  like  fine-furni- 
ture making,  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  macaroni,  etc.  The  presence  of  cheap  coal 
would  supply  motor,  power  for  all  sorts  of 
industries.  jVIoreover,  the  life  of  the  factory 
hands  would  be  under  pleasant  conditions  at 
maritime  Rome,  clean,  new,  modern,  roomy, 
with  sea-air  and  cheap  hygienic  houses. 

Another  most  desirable  end  would  be  at- 
tained; I.  e,,  the  improvement  of  life  in  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica.  These  two  islands,  with 
their  obstinate  backwardness,  form  one  of 
the  knottiest  problems  for  Italian  econo- 
mists. They  are  fifty  years  behind  the  rest 
of  Italy  and  show  no  signs  of  waking  up. 
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WHAT  IS  TO  BE  THE   FUTURE  OF  TRIPOLI? 


]^OMINALLY  Tripoli  is  Turkish  terri- 
tory, .  but  as  a  writer  on  "  New 
Africa  "  in  La  Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia 
(Rome)  remarks,  the  decision  of  the  great 
powers  in  1890  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  Sultan  has  not  proved  able  to  withstand 
the  revelation  of  the  value  of  the  land.  Lit- 
tle by  little  France  and  England  have  "  ac- 
quired "  larger  and  larger  tracts  of  so-called 
Turkish  territory,  until  now  all  the  hinter- 
land of  Tripoli,  which  should  have  gone  with 
it,  has  been  absorbed  or  is  in  process  of  ab- 
sorption by  one  of  the  other  of  these  powers. 

Vittorio  Nazari,  in  a  vigorously  written 
article  in  the  Ntiova  Antolog'ta  (Rome)  calls 
upon  Italy  to  rouse  herself  and  take  action  in 
securing  her  share  before  it  is  too  late.  Al- 
ready, owing  to  the  encroachments  above 
mentioned,  Tripoli  has  lost  a  great  share  of 
her  commercial  possibilities. 

The  British  campaign  has  been  most  thorough. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  River  Niger  they  have 
established  an  excellent  service  of  steamships, 
which  carry  freight  direct  to  European  ports. 
Up  the  river  as  far  as  Lakoja  they  have  a  swift 
service  of  river  boats,  which  bring  the  freight 
down  to  the  seacoast,  and  now  the^  have  pro- 
jected a  network  of  railway  lines  which  will  con- 
nect Lakoja  with  all  the  sultanates  of  the  cen- 
ter. This  means  simply  that  the  large  and  very 
•  important  caravan  trade  from  the  Sahara  and 
the  trade  with  the  populous  regions  of  the  Sou- 
dan, which  for  centuries  have  found  their  way 
to  the  sea  through  Tripoli,  have  been  diverted 
from  this  natural  route,  leaving  Tripoli  with 
nothing  but  its  agricultural  possibilities. 

It  is  too  late  to  prevent  this  loss,  but  Sig- 
nor  Nazari  urges  Italian  authorities  to  has- 
ten and  save  what  is  left. 

Tripoli,  although  now  so  neglected  among 
the  flourishing  colonies  of  North  Africa  as 
to  be  called  the  Cinderella  of  the  region,  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  which  peculiarly  fit 
it  for  being  the  scene  of  a  great  colonial  cam- 
paign by  Italy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  un- 
certain venture.  Its  history  shows  that  all 
it  needs  is  intelligent  cultivation  to  make  it 
of  great  value  agriculturally. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was 
famous  for  its  fertility,  especially  the  region  now 
known  as  Barca.  Prodigious  quantities  of  olives 
were  raised  heje  in  Roman  times,  as  well  as 
grains  of  all  kinds  and  fruits  famous  for  their 
abundance  and  excellence.  The  fertile  soil  and 
favorable  climate  have  neither  of  them  changed 
since  those  days,  but  centuries  of  the  wretched 
and  corrupt  rule  of  Turkey,  with  its  system  of 
absentee  and  irresponsible  officials,  have  reduced 
the  people  to  the  state  of  dull  and  despairing 


apathy  in  which  Egypt  was  before  England  took 
hold  of  it.  The  present  flourishing  condition  of 
that  country,  and  of  Algeria,  which  was  rescued 
by  the  French  from  similar  misrule,  shows  what 
lies  before  Tripoli  under  a  wise  and  just  Euro- 
pean administration.  Another  favorable  factor 
is  that  there  is  no  war  of  conquest  against  the 
native  inhabitants  needed  as  in  the  ill-fated 
Abyssinian  campaign.  The  population,  which  is 
very  sparsely  scattered  over  the  country,  there 
being  on  an  average  only  one  inhabitant  to  a 
square  mile,  would  welcome  eagerly  a  change 
from  their  cruel  and  rapacious  Turkish  mas- 
ters. 

Signor  Nazari  warns  his  people,  however, 
that  a  war  is  needed  which  is  sometimes  more 
diflScult  for  a  modern  and  bureaucratic  nation 
to  conduct  than  a  war  of  conquest,  and  that 
is  a  campaign  of  strict  economic  wisdom  and 
honesty,  free  from  red  tape,  bold,  full  of 
initiative,  honest,  and  persistent.  Great  en- 
gineering undertakings  are  needed  to  regu- 
late the  water  supply,  and  in  letting  these 
contracts  there  must  be  the  greatest  care  to 
avoid  the  disastrous  corruption  so  flagrant  in 
the  French  attempt  in  Panama.  Signor 
Nazari  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  better  for  Italy  to  turn  all  her  atten- 
tion to  making  Tripoli  an  agricultural  re- 
gion rather  than  trying  (at  least  for  some 
time)  to  do  anything  with  commercial  enter- 
prises, and  he  shows  many  excellent  reasons 
for  this  decision:  The  country  is  infinitely 
more  adapted  to  farming  by  Europeans 
than  is  generally  supposed.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  false  impression^  about  the  soil  and 
climate.  For  instance,  tourists  visiting  the 
city  of  Tripoli  report  that  the  Desert  of 
Sahara  begins  directly  outside  the  city. 

This  is  an  erroneous  idea,  since  the 
stretches  of  sand  visible  from  the  city  are  only 
sand  dunes,  blown  in  from  the  sea,  such  as 
may  be  seen  from  many  seaboard  European 
cities,  while  back  of  them  there  are  hundreds 
of  miles  of  plains  which  need  only  a  regular 
supply  of  water  to  make  them  enormously 
fertile.  Ilie  tropical  and  unhealthy  nature 
of  the  climate  is  also  much  exaggerated.  In 
many  respects  the  climate  is  like  that  of  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy,  no  harder  for  Europeans 
to  bear,  and  capable  of  producing  all  the  same 
crops. 

Moreover,  the  whole  region  of  Barca  is 
a  veritable  Paradise  run  to  seed,  and  is  quite 
ready,  with  very  little  assistance,  in  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  vegetation,  to  support  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Europeans.  It  could  thus  be 
colonized  at  once  and  used  as  a  base  of  opera- 
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tions  in  the  reclamation  of  the  more  arid 
parts  of  the  country,  just  as  our  Middle 
Western  States  h^ve  little  by  little  conquered 
the  region  formerly  known  as  the  Great 
American  Desert.  The  changes  that  will 
take  place  in  a  soil  supposedly  arid,  under 
the  influence  of  water  and  cultivation,  are 
well  known  in  themselves  and  are  illustrated 
brilliantly  in  the  agricultural  successes  of  A1-, 
geria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  those  parts  of 


Tripoli,  near  the  city,  which  are  already  cul- 
tivated with  the  aid  of  Artesian  wells. 

The  Italian  writer  closes  his  article  by 
quoting  I^roy-Beaulieu's  famous  words  about 
Algeria,  that  it  is  a  country  which  over  more 
than  half  of  its  territory  is  as  richly  endowed 
as  any  country  in  the  world,  and  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  "  new  France  "  lying  at  the  very 
ports  of  old  France.  Is  not  this  exactly  the 
relation  which  Tripoli  bears  to  Italy? 


THE  RUSSIAN  DUSE  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TJ  xNQUESTIONABLY  one  of  the  great- 
est,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  living  Rus- 
sian actresses,  Madame  Vyera  Fcodorovna 
Kommissarzhevskaya,  will  make  her  debut' 
on  the  American  stage  in  New  York  City  on 
the  second  of  the  present  month.  She 
has  been  called  the  Russian  Duse,  but 
when  we  think  of  the  latter  in  Goldoni*s 
plays,  or  in  Dumas'  Camille;  and  of  Kom- 
missarzhevskaya in  Ibsen's  play,  or  Suder- 
mann's,  or  in  Chekhov's,  or  Ostrovski's 
dramas,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  that,  not- 
withstanding the  realism  common  to  both, 
Kommissarzhevskaya  must  still  be  regarded 
as  a  genuine  Russian  actress.  To  be  sure, 
both  are  distinguished  for  their  striking  femi- 
ninit>%  both  know  how  to  appeal  powerfully 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  delineating 
the  characteristic  traits  of  womanliness.  Like 
Duse,  this  great  Russian  can  awaken  com- 
passion, can  fill  one  with  tenderness,  and  can 
touch  deeply.  But  as  to  style,  Kommissar- 
zhevskaya possesses  something  which  is  dis- 
tinctly original,  characterized  by  the  Russian 
critic,  Bellyayev,  as  follows: 

Jler  style  represents  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated forms  of  neurasthenia.  Her  nervous  or.a^an- 
ization  is  extremely  sensitive,  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  moments  of  greatest  inspiration  her  en- 
tire being  vibrates  like  a  broken  chord.  She 
is  then  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  tension ; 
she  evidently  does  not  spare  herself,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  in  strongly  dramatic  scenes  she 
absorbs  impressions  with  all  her  senses  at  once. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  she  is  constantly  in  a 
state  of  exaltation ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  her 
sensibilities  are  so  acute  and  her  being  so  re- 
sponsive. Hers  is  the  organization  of  an  Eolian 
harp. 

The  actress  is  an  artist  by  right  of  in- 
heritance. The  daughter  of  the  tenor  Kom- 
missarzhevski,  a  scion  of  a  noble  Polish 
family  and  in  his  day  an  operatic  star  in  the 
imperial  theaters  of  St-  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, she  took  her  first  lessons  in  dramatic  art 


MADAME    KOM  MISSARZHEWSKAVA. 

from  the  famous  artist  of  the  imperial  stage, 
V.  N.  Davydov,  in  St.  Petersburg. 

After  a  brief  course  of  instruction  she  joined 
her  father  in  Moscow  and  became  his  pupil  in 
singing.  In  1892,  at  the  aj?e  of  sixteen,  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Count  Sluraviev,  but  after  a 
short  period  of  unhappy  married  life  she  obtained 
a  divorce  and  devoted  herself  to-  dramatic  art. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  provincial 
stage  in  Xovo-Cherkassk  (southern  Russia)  in 
1893.  She  then  played  in  Wilno,  where  her 
success  was  immediate.  In  1896  she  secured  an 
engagement  at  the  Imperial  Theater  of  St. 
Petersburg;,  and  achieved  there  a  note'd  tfiumph 
in  her  role  as  Rose  in  Sudennann's  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Butterflies." 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  actress   was 
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repelled  by  the  officiousness  and  bureaucratic 
methods  prevailing  in  the  Imperial  Theater. 
She  left  it  suddenly  to  star  in  the  provinces. 
So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  provoked  by  her 
in  all  of  the  Russian  cities  where  she  appeared 
that  the  management  of  the  Imperial  Theater 
was  forced  to  make  her  a  very  advantageous 
offer  in  order  to  induce  her  to  return  to  the 
Imperial  stage.  Kommissarzhevskaya  pre- 
ferred, however,  to  retain  her  independence 
and  to  devote  herself  to  the  interpretation  of 
dramatic  art  as  she  understood  it.  After  a  re- 
markable series  of  successes  in  the  provinces 
she  returned  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Her  playing  of  Sudermann's  "  Magda  "  at  the 
Panayev  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1902 
evoked  a  veritable  storm  of  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval. The  critics  sang  her  praises  unstintingly, 
and  agreed  in  ranking  her  Magda  with  that  of 
Duse.  As  one  of  the  critics  indicated :  "  Per- 
sonal suffering  as  expressed  by  her  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  sympathies  of  her  hearers. 
Her  protest  against  this  suffering,  its  realism, 
and  its  sincerity  moved  them  strangely,  and  in- 
spired them  with  admiration  for  the  consummate 
skill  of  the  artist."  But  what  marks  her  as  an 
artist  of  the  highest  rank  is  her  masterly  con- 
trol of  her  passions  in  the  most  dramatic  situa- 
tions. 

The  Russian  Duse  so  completely  gained 
the  affection  of  the  theater-going  public  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  she  was  practically  forced 
by  the  latter  to  remain  in  the  metropolis.  In 
1903  she  built  the  present  "  Kommissarzhevs- 
kaya Dramatic  Theater,"  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best-appointed  playhouse  in  Russia. 
She  has  surrounded  herself  by  a  troupe  of 


distinguished  artists,  and  with  their  aid  has 
consistently  developed  her  interpretation  of 
modern  realistic  dramas.  The  authors  whose 
plays  are  prominently  represented  in  her 
repertoire  are  Ibsen,  Sudermann,  Maeter- 
linck, Andreyev,  Chekhov,  and  Ostrovski. 
To  the  characters  created  by  these  authors 
she  has  given  an  interpretation  of  her  own, 
»and  her  associates  are  both  guided  and  in- 
spired by  her  views. 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  slender, 
girlish  figure,  with  its  almost  childlike  face  and 
smile,  that  tense  dramatic  force  and  nervous 
energy  that  are  revealed  on  the  stage.  But  in 
Kommissarzhevskaya's  eyes  and  their  changing 
expression  one  may  feel  a  great  latent  force. 
They  seem  to  illuminate  her  entire  being  and  to 
radiate  waves  of  personal  magnetism. 

Kommissarzhevskaya  comes  to  New  York 
with  a  company  of  twenty-six  artists.  Her 
leading  man  is  Bravich,  and  the  manager 
Nicholas  Orlov.  The  latter  is  known  to  the 
New  York  theatergoers  as  the  stage-manager 
of  Orlenev's  company,  where  Nazimova 
gained  her  first  laurels  a  few  years  ago.  She 
brings  also  an  elaborate  collection  of  stage 
decorations.  She  will  make  her  debut  here  as 
Nora  in  Ibsen's  "  A  Doll's  House."  This 
will  be  followed  by  Sudermann's  "  Fires  of 
St.  John  "  and  "  The  Battle  of  Butterflies  "; 
Maeterlinck's  "  Sister  Beatrice " ;  Ibsen's 
**  Master  Builder  " ;  Chekhov's  "  Uncle 
Vaniya,"  and  other  plays;  Ostrovski's  "  Sav- 
age " ;  Andreyev's  "  Life  of  Man,"  and  prob- 
ably by  other  modern  plays. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  THEATER  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 


"D  USSIA  has  shown  the  way  to  other  na- 
tions  in  at  least  one  respect, — namely, 
in  her  ability  to  establish  and  successfully 
conduct  a  people's  theater.  Though  other 
countries  have  attempted  such  an  organiza- 
tion, none  has  as  yet  attained  the  success  won 
by  the  popular  theater  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  was  founded  by  the  present  Emperor. 
It  was  at  the  exposition  of  Nijni-Novgorod, 
writes  M.  Maheo  in  The  Monde  Moderne 
(Paris),  that  the  Czar  was  inspired  with  the 
happy  idea  of  suggesting  to  his  Minister  of 
Education  that  the  great  Hall  of  Arts  might, 
at  the  close  of  the  exposition,  be  rebuilt  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  Alexander  Park  as  a 
)opular  theater,  where  it  appeared  in  due 
course,  and  is  now  known  as  the  People's 
House, 


The  building  is  constructed  of  iron,  stone, 
and  cement,  and  is  consequently  fireproof. 
Besides  the  theater  proper  there  are  several 
large  dancing  and  piusic  halls,  with,  more- 
over, a  large  dining-hall,  which  is  capable  of 
seating  several  thousand  persons. 

The  caterer  for  this  depaftment  has  a  settled 
tariflf  of  prices  arranged  by  the  committee  of 
management,  which  he  is  bound  to  follow  un- 
der pain  of  forfeiting  his  post.  The  cuisine  is 
daily  inspected  by  an  official  and  a  medical  man. 
The  waitresses  receive  no  fixed  salary,  but  de- 
rive, it  is  shown,  a  fair  remuneration  for  their 
services  from  gratuities.  A  satisfactory  lunch 
may  be  had  in  the  hall  for  half  a  rouble,  or  lit- 
tle less  than  30  cents.  In  one  year  the  profits 
arising  from  this  department  alone  amounted 
to  nearly  $80,000. 

Ilie  theater  proper  is  the  most  imposing 
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hall  of  the  building,  measuring  as  it  does  singers  of  the  imperial  opera-houses  consent 
some  34  meters  in  length,  by  28  meters  in  to  give  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
breadth,  and  14  in  height.  The  hall,  the  lower  orders.  The  last  year's  receipts  for 
flooring  of  which  is  of  asphalt,  can  seat  3000  the  theater  itself  only  amounted  to  some 
persons,  and  of  the  seats  occupied  by  these  $70,000,  so  small  a  sum  that  a  further  sub- 
people  only  1247  are  charged  for,  such  seats  vention  of  $200,000  was  required  from  the 
being  the  orchestra-stalls.    In  case  of  danger  imperial  treasury. 

from  fire  the  stage  can  be  entirely  isolated        It  is  found,  however,  that  the  eternal  pol- 

from  the  body  of  the  theater  by  a  sheet-iron  icy  of  repression  enters  into  the  idea  of  the 

curtain  and  inundated  in  forty  seconds.  The  popular  theater,  notwithstanding  the  excel- 

actors  are  paid  as  follows:  first  roles,  $125  lent  spirit  which  its  existence  suggests.    One 

a  month;  second  roles,  $100  a  month;  third  result  is  that  the  popular  mind  is  not  at  all 

roles,  $75, — prices,  says  M.  Maheo,  which  stimulated  by  the  proper  kind  of  intellectual 

compare  somewhat   unfavorably  with   those  nourishment.     For  example,  no  play  which 

given  to  performers  at  the  imperial  theaters,  breathes  anything  like  a  spirit  of  true  liberty 

typically  Russian  as  a  rule  in  their  extrava-  is  permitted  to  be  played.   Melodrama  of  the 

gance.     However,  the  people  of  St.  Peters-  most  mediocre  kind,  bordering  on  the  vacuous 

burg  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their  actors,  and  the  ridiculous,  is  the  best  a  popular  audi- 

who  are  gradually  beginning  to   find   that  ence  may  expect.     Even  those  scenes  which 

they  can  make  their  way  to  the  imperial  the-  depict  the  peasant's  life  as  being  tragic  or 

aters  if  they  show  talent,  an  important  point  slavish  are  summarily  expurgated,  and  the 

in  developing  the  dramatic  talent  of  aspir-  melodramatist   is  encouraged,   in  composing 

ants.     Nor  is  the  people  deprived  of  opera,  his  plays,  to  suggest  to  the  Russian  people 

whether   comic   or   grand,    an    arrangement  that  no  possible  existence  could  eclipse  theirs 

having   been   entered    into   whereby,    for   a  in  the  matter  of  happiness,— clearly  a  stul- 

smaller    rate   of   payment   than    usual,    the  tification  of  the  drama's  purport. 


LONG-DISTANCE   PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I 


N  a  recent  number  of  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  The  new  apparatus  of  Belin,  as  well  as 

the  long-distance  photography  of  Belin  those  of  Berjonneau  and  Grimaud,  do  not 

is  described.  any  longer  make  use  at  the  forwarding  sta- 

Professor  Korn  at  Munich  is  no  longer  tion  of  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  clec- 
the  only  one  who  is  able  to  reproduce  photo-  trie  transmission  exercised  by  selenium.  Pro- 
graphs  at  long  distance  by  telegraphic  means,  fessor  Korn  rolled,  as  is  well  known,  his 
In  France,  where  much  honor  has  been  shown  photograph  about  a  kind  of  phonographic 
the  German  professor,  many  inventors  are  cylinder.  This  cylinder  was  spirally  revolved 
at  present  engaged  in  constructing  new  de-  by  clockwork  upon  the  interior  of  a  metallic 
vices.  Of  these,  the  Lyonnaise  physicist,  shell  of  such  sort  that  every  point  of  the 
Edouard  Belin,  has,  so  far,  accomplished  the  photograph  was  compelled  to  pass  a  tiny 
best  results  with  his  so-called  **  telestcreo-  orifice  in  the  shell.  An  incandescent  electric 
graph."  Similarly  to  what  the  engineers  light  in  the  cylinder  sent  through  the  photo- 
Berjonneau  and  Grimaud  have  done,  Belin  graph  and  the  orifice  in  the  outer  shell  a 
has  sought  to  get  free  of  the  fundamental  slender  beam  of  light,  which  influenced,  more 
principle  of  the  long-distance  photography  of  or  less, — according  to  whether  bright  or  dark 
Korn, — that  is,  from  the  use  of  selenium,  places  of  the  photograph  were  passing, — the 
The  electrical  conductivity  of  this  substance  sheet  of  selenium  which  had  previously  been 
is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  light.  Korn  put  in  suitable  position.  The  electric  cur- 
was  the  first  to  utilize  this  property  for  the  rent  passing  through  this  plate  was  corre- 
reproduction  of  photographs  over  a  wire,  spondingly  affected.  Now,  the  French  in- 
Selenium  has  been  at  once  the  strength  and  ventors  retained  the  phonographic  cylinder  of 
the  weakness  of  telephotography,  for  the  rea-  Korn,  but  in  order  to  influence  the  electric 
son  that  complicated  arrangements  had  to  be  current  they  utilized  photographs  direct, — in 
devised  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  varia-  fact,  the  relief  surfaces  of  these.  First  of  all, 
bility  of  this  metal  after,  undergoing  the  Berjonneau  and  Grimaud  transformed  the 
e£Eects  of  the  electric  current  for  a  time.  photographs    into    the    so-called    facsimile- 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEW  OF  A  LANDSCAPE  TRANSMITTED 

A  DISTANCE  OF    I7OO  KILOMETERS  BY 

THE   BELIN    APPARATUS. 

gravures,  which  are  composed  of  minute 
points.  Bel  in,  on  the  other  hand,  had  re- 
course to  carbon  photographs,  over  whose 
surfaces-in-relief  a  little  metal  point  glides 
in  spirals  of  i-6  mm.  This  point  transmits 
over  the  telegraph  wire  stronger  or  weaker 
electric  currents  in  correspondence  with  the 
depressions  or  elevations  of  the  carbon  photo- 
graph by  means  of  a  transmitting  arrange- 
ment of  levers. 

At  the  receiving  station,  Professor  Korn 
applies  in  an  ingenious  manner  a  galvano- 
meter. But  Edouard  Bel  in  has  recourse  to 
the  oscillograph  of  the  savant  Blondel.  This 
consists  of  two  extremely  fine  wires  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  arc  completing  the  electric 
circuit  of  the  whole  line.  Upon  this  arc- 
shaped  device  a  mirror  of  I  mm.  length  by 
.7  mm.  breadth  is  secured.  As  soon  as  a 
Current  passes  through  the  fine  wires,  the 
arc  turns  in  such  manner  as  to  result  in  the 
mirror  facing  towards  the  outside.  It  thus 
receives  the  vivid  rays  of  a  Nernst  light. 
These  are  then  reflected  through  an  optical 
lens,  behind  which  revolves  in  a  metallic 
shell   a  sensitive   photographic   film   wound 


upon  a  roller, — similarly  to  the  phonographic 
cylinder.  By  means  of  the  lens,  the  photo- 
graphic film  is  covered  in  a  few  minutes  with 
the  picture  from  the  sending  station.  It  is 
now  possible  through  some  technical  pro- 
cedures to  enlarge  the  picture  and  to  obtain 
a  darker  or. brighter  result.  For  Belin  in- 
terposes between  the  oscillating  mirror  and 
the  optical  lens  a  piece  of  colored  glass 
which  varies  from  an  opaque  black  to  com- 
plete transparency.  TTie  electric  currents 
passing  through  the  minute  wires  incline  the 
attached  mirror  in  such  manner  that  it  throws 
the  beam  from  the  Nernst  light  through  the 
lens,  now  upon  the  dark  part  of  the  glass, 
now  upon  the  brighter  parts. 

Let  it  be  noticed  here  that  the  object  at 
the  receiving  station  is  to  secure  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  beam  of  light  a  dark  spot  for  a  dark 
one  in  the  original  and  so  with  the  bright 
and  intermediate  spots.  The  differences  in 
shades  at  the  sending  station  are  so  managed 
as  to  produce  corresponding  variations  in  the 
current  transmitted.  So,  likewise,  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  these  variations  in  the  strength 
of  the  current  as  it  arrives  is  utilized  to  pro- 
duce variations  in  the  strength  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  sensitive  film.  These 
variations  in  the  strength  of  the  light  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  variations  in  the  cur- 
rent are  secured  by  the  oscillating  mirror  re- 
flecting the  beam  of  light  upon  the  variously 
shaded  portions  of  the  colored  glass.  Al- 
though this  causes  the  direction  of  the  beam 
to  change,  correction  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  lens, — the  result  being  that  a  beam  of 
light  varying  in  strength  is  continually  fo- 
cused at  a  certain  point.  Past  this  point  the 
sensitized  film  is  spirally  revolved.  Thus  is 
produced  a  succession  of  minute  and  various- 
ly shaded  spots  covering  the  film.  As  these 
shadings  correspond  precisely  with  those  of 
the  original  photograph,  we  obtain  a  faithful 
reproduction.  To  recapitulate:  the  varia- 
tions of  relief  on  the  carbon  print  at  the 
sending  station  are  utilized  to  secure  a  cur- 
rent of  varying  strength.  This  varying  cur- 
rent causes,  by  means  of  the  oscillograph,  a 
beam  of  light  to  fall  upon  variously  shaded 
portions  of  the  colored  glass.  This  brings 
about  variations  in  the  strength  of  light  of 
the  beam.  And  the  lens  constantly  directs 
this  fluctuating  beam  to  a  single  focus. 

One  IS  able  at  once  to  obtain  positive  and 
ajso  negative  cliches  by  means  of  a  simple  re- 
versal of  the  glass  plate  (so  that  the  bright 
and  the  dark  parts  are  struck  by  the  rays  in 
reverse  order).    This  is  quite  important  for 
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purposes  of  reproduction.  With  the  system 
of  the  engineers  Berjonneau  and  Grimaud 
the  receiving  station  is  very  similar.  As  an 
objection  to  both  systems  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  preparations  at  the  sending  station 
are  time  consuming,^-especially  seeing  that 
two  hours  are  requisite  for  the  production  of 
a  facsimile-gravure.  The  carbort  photograph 
of  Beh'n  which  furnishes  the  surface-in-relief 
also  demands  very  precise  arrangements. 

Professor  Korn  works  constantly  upon  the 
telephone  lines  between  Berlin-Paris  and 
London-Paris.  Thus  have  been  transmitted 
good  photographs,  but  only  portraits.  Edou- 
ard  Belin  was  the  first  who  was  able  to 
reproduce    telegraphically    a    landscape, — a 


little  church  surrounded  by  trees.  The 
French  telegraph  authorities  put  at  his  dis- 
posal at  night  the  mutually  connected  tele- 
phone lines  of  Paris-Lyons-Bordeaux-Tours- 
Paris, — that  is  to  say,  a  wire  of  171 7  kilo- 
meters. In  exactly  twenty-two  minutes  three 
seconds  the  sending  apparatus  had  transmit- 
ted with  great  precision  around  through 
France  back  to  the  receiving  apparatus  stand- 
ing upon  the  same  table  the  little  photo- 
graphic view  of  the  landscape.  Although 
the  last  word  in  the  department  of  telepho- 
tography may  not  be  spoken  for  a  long  while, 
still  the  apparatus  of  Belin  from  its  sim- 
plicity and  perfection  marks  a  real  advance 
over  the  system  of  Korn. 


PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN  IN  THE  WORK  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


npO  the  Iberian  nations  we  must  concede 
the  credit  of  having  furnished,  how- 
ever unconsciously  or  involuntarily,  the  first 
impulse  to  positive  modern  culture,  says  M. 
Phileas  Lesbesque,  writing  in  the  Mercure 
de  France  (Paris).  Spain's  part  in  it  was 
involuntary.  The  Portuguese  discoveries, 
however,  were  the  hard-earned  results  of 
patient  and  methodical  effort.  Vasco  de 
Gama  found  the  maritime  route  to  India 
because  he  looked  for  it,  but  Christopher 
Columbus  came  upon  a  country  that  he  had 
not  expected  to  find,  a  country  that  he  had 
never  thought  of. 

The  Portuguese  plan  of  discovery  was 
double;  it  covered  the  west  and  the  south  (as 
the  Azores  show),  and  it  was  personal  to  the 
nation.  Dom  Joao  II.  of  Portugal  warded  off 
Columbus  because  he  (Columbus)  was  not  a 
Portuguese.  Dom  Joao  was  not  disposed  to 
give  his  fleets  into  the  hands  of  an  Italian. 
Portugal's  idea  was  to  rival  the  work  of  the 
lesser  states  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  Venice.  The  discovery  of  America,  the  Afri- 
can voyage,  and  the  first  voyage  around  the 
world  (Magellan's)  worked  a  capital  revolu- 
tion in  the  action  of  humanity.  Commercial 
speculation,  industry,  and  general  exchanges  of 
all  kinds  took  a  new  turn. 

The  fever  of  colonization,  derived  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades,  succeeded 
that  other  fever,  and  by  fighting  against  the 
Mussulman's  power  in  the  Orient  Portugal 
saved  Europe  from  a  Turkish  invasion. 

Then  the  reaction  came,  and,  after  a  cen- 
tury of  dazzling  splendor,  Iberia  sank  back  to 
her  former  poverty,  so  stripped,  so  ruined,  and 
in  such  piteous  condition  that  Cervantes  could 
caricature  her  when  he  wrote  the  pathetic 
satire   of  "  Don   Quixote."     The   heroic  figure 


of  a  race  just  escaped  from  the  trap  of  an  out- 
rageous fallacy  is  caricatured  in  every  page  of 
that  mournful  work.  The  character  of  Don 
Quixote  is  the  type  of  the  generous  soul  of  a 
distressed  but  incorruptible  people.  The  book 
*'  Don  Quixote,"  as  a  whole,  is  like  a  last  will 
and  testament  of  chivalry  and  liberal  Christian 
thought. 

,  Camoens,  the  Portuguese,  was  the  first  of 
the  modern  poets.  His  works  marked  the 
positive  conception  of  art,  which  was  "  less 
the  product  of  a  new  attitude  toward  life 
than  the  revulsion  of  one  state  of  the  Atavic 
mind  nurtured  by  Christianity  and  chivalry." 
The  influence  of  the  Crusades  was  seen  in 
the  Iberian  countries  in  the  spontaneous  crea- 
tion of  Gothic  architecture.  Poetic  feeling 
was  rejuvenated  by  the  discovery  of  unknown 
continents,  and  "  from  the  pure  spring  of 
the  poetic  sentiment  painting  and  music 
drank  deep." 

The  Villancico,  which  alternated,  in  the 
church,  with  liturgic  chants,  was  a  direct  issue 
of  the  people's  intuition.  All  singers  sang  in 
Portuguese;  the  language  of  Portugal  was  the 
natural  language  of  song.  We  may  classify  the 
first  steps  of  European  civilization  as  Chris- 
tianity, chivalry,  poetry,  the  exaltation  of  the 
heroic  effort,  and  music.  Heliodorus  of  Paiva 
and  Damiao  de  Goes  spread  out  tradition  be- 
fore the  feet  of  Palestrma.  "  Everything  com- 
bined to  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  images  and 
to  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  human  forces." 
(Humboldt). 

Camoens  was  at  one  pole  of  Iberian 
genius;  Miguel  Cervantes  was  at  the  other. 
But  the  two  heralds  of  the  new  era  were 
equally  true  to  reality.  The  descriptive  fea- 
tures abounding  in  **  Don  Quixote  "  are  life- 
like as  life  was  then  and  in  that  place.    In  a 
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LUIS  CAMOENS. 

way  diametrically  diflFerent  to  Camoens,  Cer- 
vantes was  the  verbal  painter  of  his  day. 

The  fires  of  Iberian  genius  burst  forth  from 
all  points.  "  The  sixteenth  century  was  Iberia's 
age  of  gold,  and  it  was  also  her  age  of  clay." 
(Emile  Chasles).     Never  did  Spain  carry  her 


audacity  and  her  proud  triumphs  higher.  Never 
was  Spanish  literature  richer  or  more  prolific 
Never  did  art  deploy  its  wealth  more  freely, 
more  spontaneously,  or  by  more  clearly  evident 
inspiration.  Gil  Vincent  gave  the  literary  form 
to  the  three  spontaneous  manifestations  of  the 
national  drama.  The  great  dramatists  of  the 
peninsula, — Guilhem  de  Castro,  Tirso  de  Molino, 
Alargon  Lopez  de  Vega, — and  the  master  au- 
thor Calderon  de  Barca  gave  their  fire  to  the 
world,  and  from  Spain  lighted  the  skies  of 
France.  Corneille  wrote  "The  Cid,"  and  Mo- 
liere,  who  owes  so  much  to  Cervantes,  sprang 
to  the  heights  of  comedy.  Portugal  was  the 
native  land  of  pastoral  poesy.  According  to 
Theophilo  de  Braga,  the  new  class  of  literature 
as  well  as  its  new  form  was  bom  of  the  na- 
tional traditions. 

Portugal's  conception  of  civilization  was 
not  simply  the  extension  of  Christian  faith ; 
it  was  "  a  broadening  of  the  world,  the  real- 
ization of  a  dream,  or,  to  speak  better,  a 
dream  in  action." 

The  Portuguese  are  the  heirs  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  the  men  whose  individual 
impulses  fomented  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution  after  the  great  discoveries  forced 
them  to  bend  before  scientific  positivism  and 
the  consideration  of  nature.  Iberia's  part  in  the 
work  of  universal  civilization  was  so  important 
that  it  merits  the  unqualified  respect  of  France. 
The  Iberian  effort  made  it  impossible  for 
France  to  realize  something  very  valuable  from 
her  effort.  France  found  the  active  principle 
of  her  romanticism  in  the  wellsprings  of  Iberia. 
Taken  all  in  all,  Victor  Hugo*^  "Hemani"  is 
Spanish,  and  so  is  Corneille's  "  Cid." 


WHAT  GENIUSES  EAT  AND  DRINK. 


D  EAD  literally,  the  well-known  line, 
"  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men,"  scarcely  holds  good  to-day. 
Indeed,  there  is  very  little  concerning  our 
celebrities  that  is  not  known.  Their  recrea- 
tions, their  hobbies,  their  eccentricities,  their 
loves, — all  are  brought  under  the  searchlight 
of  the  curious  investigator.  The  latest  har- 
vestings in  this  field  appear  in  La  Revue,  and 
in  the  current  number  of  the  London  Review 
of  Reviews,  In  the  former  journal  Dr. 
Regnault  and  M.  Fernand  Mazade  present 
answers  to  inquiries  addressed  by  them  to 
French  painters,  writers,  musicians,  and  other 
men  of  genius  concerning  the  beverages  used 
by  them,  and  the  effect  of  the  same  upon 
their  work.  The  replies,  a  selection  of  which 
we  give  below,  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  especially  so  as  frequently  showing  the 
difiFerences  of  opinion  and  usage  among  mem- 
bers of  the  same  profession.  Of  the  painters, 
for  instance,  Jules  Breton  regards  alcohol  as 


the  worst  of  stimulants;  Bouguereau  holds 
that  good  wine,  like  all  the  other  good  things 
in  this  world,  is  excellent  for  those  who  will 
enjoy  and  not  abuse  it.  Among  composers, 
Massenet  abstains  from  alcohol ;  Indy  drinks 
brandy,  benedictine,  and  chartreuse.  The 
veteran  chemist  Berthelot  took  neither  tea 
nor  coffee ;  the  dramatist  Sardou,  at  seventy- 
eight,  cannot  sleep  well  unless  he  has  his 
demi-tasse  of  the  latter  after  dinner. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Frenchmen  have  elici- 
ted the  fact  that  the  musicians,  painters, 
poets,  sculptors,  and  writers  are  all  agreed 
upon  one  point, — viz.,  that,  as  a  stimulus  to 
work,  alcohol  is  useless,  if  not  absolutely 
dangerous.  Though  it  may  temporarily  sus- 
tain genius,  it  cannot  create  it;  and  it  may 
seriously  mar  production  that  depends  upon 
it.     Here  are  some  of  the  replies: 

M.  Berthelot:  My  usual  drink  is  red  wine 
and  water;  three  parts  water  and  one  wine. 
To  this  I  add  at  dinner  after  the  soup  a  small 
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glass  of  old  claret  ...  I  drink  neither  tea 
nor  coffee,  nor  do  I  take  tobacco  in  appreciable 
quantities.  .  .  .  Alcohol,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
hurtful  to  everybody.  ...  It  should  never 
enter  into  a  regular  regimen. 

Paul  Boubget:  For  me,  alcohol,  in  however 
small  a  quantit^r,  and  no  matter  in  what  form, 
is  an  absolute  hindrance  to  work. 

Jules  Breton:  I  believe  there  is  no  worse 
stimulant  than  alcohol  for  work  in  literature 
and  the.  arts.  Its  abuse  leads  to  delirium  tre- 
mens of  the  imagination  as  well  as  of  the  body, 
and  its  use,  even  in  moderation,  ends  in  the 
blunting  of  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves. 

Jules  Claretie:  I  drmk  but  little  alcohol, — 
at  times  some  sweet  liqueur.  I  do  not  believe 
that  alcohol  should  be  used  as  an  intellectual 
stimulant;  it  elevates  temporarily  but  ultimately 
depresses.  .  .  .  The  green  and  yellow  muses 
are  deadly  and  tragic  counsellors. 

Carolus  Duran  :  I  drink  little  besides  water. 
Alcoholic  beverages  may  have  temporarily  sus- 
tained certain  writers  and  artists,  but  genius 
needs  no  stimulant.  A  sunset,  a  forest,  a  hand- 
some child,  a  pretty  woman,  aP  the  spectacles  of 
nature;  also  a  symphony,  a  fine  work  of  art,  a 
grand  and  noble  emotion,  sufficiently  excite  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  musician, 
and  stimulate  it  more  healthily  than  would  the 
smallest  or  the  most  copious  dose  of  alcohol. 

Camille  Flammarion  :  I  have  never  drunk 
water,  and  esteem  it  only  for  external  use.  I 
drink  burgundv^  claret,  and  champagne,  when 
good,  and  on  this  point  I  am  somewhat  difficult 
to  please.  My  grandfather  was  a  vine-dresser, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Vincent  dIndy  :  I  drink  indifferently  brandy, 
chartreuse,  and  benedictine,  but  I  regard  them  in 
no  way  as  stimulants  to  work.  ...  I  find 
brandy  the  best  preventative  of  sleep*  when 
working  at  night  I  have  never  considered  al- 
cohol of  any  utility  in  producing  musical  ideas ; 
I  would  even  go  further  and  say  that  creation, 
if  due  to  artificial  means  like  alcohol,  has  every 
chance  to  be  vitiated. 

Jules  Lemaitre:  I  have  ceased  to  take  wine 
and  alcoholic  liquors,  because  they  gave  me  a 
red  face,  which  I  found  most  objectionable. 
...  I  do  not  notice  any  difference  between 
the  things  I  wrote  when  I  took  alcohol  and  those 
1  have  written  since  I  confined  myself  to  water, 
— at  least  no  difference  as  regards  the  facility 
and  difficulty  of  work. 

Pierre  Loti:  I  am  three-fourths  Mussulman. 
I  never  drink,  and  I  have  never  drunk,  alcohol 
in  any  form. 

F.  Mistral:  At  my  meals  I  drink  wine  of  my 
own  growth,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  water. 
...  I  consider  the  consumi)tion  of  any  alco- 
hol whatever  detrimental  to  intellectual  work. 
.  .  .  My  father,  who  died  an  octogenarian, 
drank  with  his  meals  only  a  little  wine  larpjely 
diluted  with  water,  and  my  mother,  who  lived 
beyond  eighty,  drank  only  water  all  her  life. 

Gaston  Paris  :  I  have  always  taken  wine  with 
my  meals.  ...  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
I  work  better  when  I  drink  water,  never  having 

f laced  myself  under  that  regimen.  After  coffee 
take  a  small  glass  of  brandy.  All  this  is  so 
r^lar  with  me  that  I  am  un!^ble  to  note  any 
influence  on  the  cerebral  activity. 

C.  St.  Saens:  I  drink  when  eating,  I  drink 
when   thirsty,  especially  of  mineral   water,   of 


wine  without  excess.  .  .  ,.  Never  do  I  use 
alcohol  as  a  stimulus  to  work.  ...  If  I 
could  have  real  spring  water  absolutely  pure 
and  absolutely  fresh  I  should  prefer  it  to  any 
other  beverage. 

VicTORiEN  Sardou  :  I  regard  alcohol  as  a  poi- 
son. I  cannot  tolerate  a  half-glass  of  brandy. 
I  can  say  that  never  in  my  work  have  I  had 
recourse  to  this  stimulant  But  I  am  a  drinker 
6f  coffee, — ^three  times  a  day, — ^and  I  do  not 
sleep  well  unless  I  have  taken  a  demi-tasse 
(without  sugar)  after  dinner. 

Melchior  De  Vogu£:  France  has  for  a  long 
time  given  to  the  world  the  most  wine  and  the 
best;  those  who  have  used  it  have  given  to  the 
same  world  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
of  modem  literature.  This  seems  to  me  to  an- 
swer your  question. 

Following  the  lead  of  La  Revue,  the  Lon- 
don Review  of  Reviews  instituted  an  inquiry 
on  a  wider  scale, — ^namely  "What  suj;gcs- 
tions  have  the  most  eminent  British  men  of 
letters,  scientists,  artists,  etc.,  to  oflFer  their 
fellows  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to  pre- 
serve their  health,  insure  their  happiness,  and 
generate  the  maximum  amount  of  working 
power?"  and  the  celebrities  addressed  were 
asked  to  state  what  life  had  taught  them  as 
to  the  best  regimen  as  to  food  and  drink  and 
tobacco.  Fourteen  replies  are  printed,  twelve 
of  which  are  from  men  whose  ages .  range 
from  eighty-five  (Sir  Alfred  Russel  Wd- 
lace)  to  seventy  (Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbaim). 
The  remaining  two  arc  from  comparative 
youngsters, — Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  has  arrived  at  sixty,  and 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  can  claim 
no  more  than  fifty-one  years. 

As  regards  food,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able fact  is  that,  while  many  of  those  whose 
answers  are  given  have  reduced  their  con- 
sumption of  meat  with  advancing  years, 
there  is  only  one  professed  vegetarian  among 
them,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  says:  "I  have  not 
eaten  meat  for  twenty-seven  years.  The  re- 
sults are  before  the  public"  He  finds  "  mod- 
ern customs  in  eating  among  the  unwholc- 
somely  rich  people  horribly  monotonous." 
He  considers  "  that  at  present  dinner  and 
lunch  are  really  two  dinners,  and  that  break- 
fast is  rapidly  becoming  a  third.  The  ex- 
traordinary popularity  of  afternoon  tea  is 
really  due  to  the  craving  for  a  meal  that  is 
not  a  dinner." 

Sir  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  says  that  for 
seventy  years  he  ate  anything  and  cvcrjrthing 
he  liked;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  who  is 
seventy-nine,  still  eats  whatever  he  is  in- 
clined to,  being  "  rather  fond  of  cakes  and 
sweets."  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  rule  with 
regard  to  food  is  to  "  rise  from  every  meal 
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with  some  appetite  unsatisfied."  Miss  Terry 
has  often  tried  to  forego  animal  food,  and 
with  the  result  that  her  voice  became  very 
weak. 

In  the  matter  of  beverages,  the  proportion 
of  total  abstainers  from  alcohol  to  non-ab- 
stainers is  five  to  nine.  The  former  group 
includes  Sir  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  discon- 
tinued intoxicants  twenty-five  years  ago;  Sir 
William  Huggins,  the  astronomer;  Sir  John 
Gorst,  Dr.  John  Clifford,  and  Principal 
Fairbairn.  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand,  late  editor 
of  Punch,  advises  one  to  drink  what  one 
finds  the  most  suitable,  "  varying  the  pro- 
ceedings with  an  occasional  pint  of  the  very 
best  wine,  the  price  of  which  must  be  no 
object."    Also  he  objects  to  "  fizzle-waters." 

The  smokers  in  this  symposium  number 
only  five, — Mr.  Rossetti,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoc,  Mr.  Charles 
Santley,  and  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand, — as  against 
nine  non-smokers.  Mr.  Rossetti,  who,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  is  almost  an  octo- 
genarian, smokes  the  whole  day,  with  casual 
intervals,  **  beginning  before  breakfast  and 
continuing  until  I  am  in  bed."  Among  the 
non-smokers  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  very 
emphatic  in  his  denunciation  of  the  use  of 


tobacco :  he  considers  smoking  "  a  beastly 
habit  which  the  future  will  proscribe  as  a 
disgusting  nuisance."  Mr.  Barnard  Shaw 
deems  it  insulting  to  be  asked  if  he  smokes. 
It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  lady 
readers  to  learn  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  docs 
not  smoke,  and  equally  so  that  she  candidly 
admits  having  made  the  attempt.  She  says: 
"  I  tried,— but  didn't  like  it  at  all." 

As  a  whole,  the  replies  from  the  eminent 
Britons  addressed  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  furnished  a  suggestion  for  any  new  rule 
of  living.  They  advocate  that  moderation  in 
diet  which  common  prudence  would  dictate, 
and  record  various  adaptations  of  food  and 
drink  to  those  physiological  changes  in  the 
human  system  inseparable  from  advancing 
years.  Exceptions  to  living  by  rule  are  fur- 
nished in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Crookes 
and  of  Mr.  Charles  Santley.  The  former, 
at  seventy-six,  writes :  "  I  have  always  eaten 
and  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and 
have  taken  wine  and  smoked  as  I  liked,  with- 
out noticing  any  *  dreadful '  consequences.  I 
have  had  excellent  health  all  my  life."  The 
well-known  baritone,  now  seventy-five,  ad- 
vises **  anything  eatable  .  .  .  anything 
drinkable    .    .    .    anything  smokable." 


ARE  GERMANY,  CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

URAL  ALLIES"? 


NAT- 


npHE  first  "Roosevelt  Exchange  Profes- 
-■•  sor,"  Dr.  John  W.  Burgess,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  in  a  recent  address  delivered 
before  the  Germanistic  Society  of  New  York, 
and  afterward  printed  in  full  in  the  Ger- 
man-American monthly,  the  Deutsche  For- 
kdmpfer,  maintains  that  intimate  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  are 
the  "  key  to  the  international  serenity  of  this 
country,  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
the  peace  of  the  world."  The  speech  has 
been  commented  upon  widely  both  in  Ger- 
man and  in  German-American  newspapers. 

Professor  Burgess  claims  that,  in  ethnical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  qualities  the  Ger- 
mans stand  nearer  to  the  genuine  American 
than  do  the  people  of  any  other  European 
nation,  even  of  the  English  nation.  The 
Englishman,  he  says,  is  a  German  with  a 
Norman-French  veneering,  and  the  condi- 
tions and  experiences  of  American  life  tend 
to  **  remove  this  veneering  and  bring  the 
German  element  in  the  German  character 
again  to  the  front." 


Moreover,  we  are  told,  there  are  to-day  as 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
of  German  descent  as  of  English  descent, 
and  the  actually  German-born  citizens  far 
outnumber  the  English-born.  The  political 
structure  and  relations  of  Germany  with  the 
United  States  are  likewise  ever  converging 
and  pointing  to  an  even  closer  political  har- 
mony. The  federal  governments  of  both 
countries  are,  Professor  Burgess  insists,  iden- 
tical in  essential  principle.  The  professor 
then  proceeds  to  examine  the  present  political 
condition  of  the  world,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  welfare  of  the  world  re- 
quires that  the  three  great  Teutonic  nations 
of  the  world,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  shall  move  in  perfect  har- 
mony. Unfortunately,  the  interests  of  the 
English  Empire  are  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  other  two.  Thus,  Professor  Burgess  as- 
serts, it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States,  China,  Germany,  or  the  world 
in  general  if  the  awakening  of  Central  Asia 
should  come  under  the  influence  of  Eng- 
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land's  ally,  Japan.  Our  possessions  oversea, 
the  Philippines,  and,  on  this  continent,  Can- 
ada, may  prove  the  apple  of  discord.  Pro- 
fessor Burgess  says  on  this  point: 

We  know  that  England  is  allied  with  Japan. 
Elxactl]^  how  far  England  is  bound  to  support 
the  policies  of  Japan  or  would  do  so,  is  not,  and 
can  hardly  be,  at  present,  fully  known.  But  in 
casting  the  horoscope  of  the  future  ^vc  must  al- 
ways take  into  account  such  possibilities  as  are 
already  in  sight,  and  we  know,  well  enough,  that 
there  are  already  above  the  horizon  line  points 
of  possible  dispute  with  Japan  in  which  she  may 
be  sustained  by  her  English  ally. 

It  is  conceivable  that  England,  from  her  great 
vantage  ground  in  India,  and  to  free  herself 
from  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  may  agree 
to  divide  Asia  with  Japan.  England  may,  at 
almost  any  time,  have  a  government  which  may 
entertain  this  gigantic  plan,  and  that  Japan 
would  welcome  it  also,  it  seems  to  me,  is  some- 
thing more  than  possible,  to  sa^  the  least.  Such 
a  solution  of  the  Asiatic  question  as  this  would, 
however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  those  of 
Asia  herself,  and  to  those  of  the  world  at  large. 
Against  the  possibility  of  this,  it  is  our  duty  to 
guard  ourselves  and  to  warn  the  world. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  another  now  rapidly  developing  nation 
divides  with  us  the  North  American  continent, 
and  has  already  become  so  strong  and  solid  and 
self-conscious  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  also  substantially  a  Teutonic 
nation  and  that  the  ethnical  harmonies  exist  be- 
tween us  and  it  which  should  make  for  peace 
and  friendship. 

It  has  now  become  practically  a  very  re- 
spectable power  with  well-organized  govern- 
ment and  with,  in  many  respects,  most  admi- 
rable institutions.  In  twenty-five  years  more 
it  will  have  •  twenty-five  millions  of  inhab- 
itants, and  will,  in  many  respects,  be  no  mean 
competitor,  in  fact  is  not  now,  of  the  United 
States.  And  behind  this  power  stands  mighty 
England  again  with  her  great  fleet  on  the 
Atlantic  ready  and  able  at  any  moment  to 
sustain  the  interests  of  her  oflFspring.  In  a 
word,  we,  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
have  got  to  come  out  of  the  old  fancy  that 
we  arc  the  whole  North  American  conti- 
nent, except  a  few  Mexicans,  Indians,  and 
half  breeds  in  the  southwest  corner  of  it,  and 
face  the  fact  that  we  must  come  into  some- 
thing more  like  the  condition  of  Europe  than 
we  have  before  experienced.  I  trust  that  we 
shall  always  be  able  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  our  growing  northern  com- 
petitor. 

The  relatiori  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other  great  Teutonic  powers,  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  world  situation,  the 
professor  claims,  is  quite  different.  **  There 
docs  not  appear  to  be  any  likelihood  or  even 


possibility  anywhere  of  any  conflict  of  inter- 
est arising  between  them  in  this  great  work 
of  carrying  modem  civilization  throughout 
the  world."    To  quote  further: 


est  arising  between  them  in  this  great  work 
^£ : j^j^  civilization 

quote  further: 

Germany's  greatest  mission  is  in  rejuvenating 
continental  Europe  and  protecting  Europe 
against  the  anarchic  tendencies  of  the  Romanic 
races.  This  has  been  the  prime  mission  of  the 
Teutons  for  the  last  1500  years.  Ethnically, 
Germany  is  not  the  whole  Teutonic  world  m 
continental  Europe,  but  it  is  the  greatest  polit- 
ical representative  of  the  continental  Teutons, 
and  it  is  the  great  impelling  force  in  the  spread 
of  Germanism  into  the  south  and  southeast  of 
Europe.  Silently,  but  irresistibly,  this  great 
ethnic  force  penetrates  in  all  directions  and  as 
silently  and  irresistibly  transforms  the  lands  and 
people  which  it  touches  into  its  own  likeness. 
It  is  the  great  everflowing  reservoir  of  ethnical 
power  sending  its  fructifying  streams  in  all  di- 
rections, especially  toward  the  east  and  south, 
and,  as  the  old  races  decay  and  die  out,  substi- 
tuting for  them  populations  of  Teutonic  blood 
and  civilization.  In  the  second  place,  Germany's 
colonial  interests  lie  in  Africa,  where  she  holds 
sway  over  a  territory  four  times  the  size  of 
her  European  empire,  and  which  will  absorb 
the  attention  and  the  colonial  activity  of  the 
home  government  for  a  century  to  come.  In 
this  mission,  again,  no  points  are  possible,  since 
the  United  States  assumes  to  play  no  role  in 
Africa.  And  when,  in  the  third  place,  we  come 
to  the  Asiatic  world,  we  find  that  the  interests 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  in  entire 
harmony, — viz.:  to  redeem  China  and  Central 
Asia,  neither  through  the  sway  of  Japan  nor 
England,  nor  Russia,  over  them,  nor  by  division 
of  them  among  the  three,  but  by  holding  the 
doors  of  commerce  and  intercourse  therewith 
wide  open  to  all  nations  and  giving  the  natives  a' 
fair  chance  to  work  out  their  own  civilization 
under  these  great  transforming  influences. 

As  Professor  Burgess  sees  it,  Germany  is 
to-day  as  necessary  to  the  United  States  as 
the  United  States  is  to  Germany.  The  day 
when  the  American  people  could  snap  their 
fingers  at  "  abroad  "  and  live  in  proud  and 
self -protected  isolation,  he  points  out,  has 
passed  away. 

We  have  entered  upon  the  era  of  world  poli- 
tics in  our  development,  and  we  must  adjust 
our  policy  to  meet  the  new  situation.  To  my 
mind,  our  course  is  as  plain  as  a  turnpike  road, 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  say,  and  it  is  made  en- 
tirely easy  for  us  by  the  very  friendly,  we  might 
almost  say  affectionate,  feeling  of  the  Germans 
for  us.  .  .  .  The  great  warm  right  hand  of 
a  powerful  and  ever  increasingly  powerful  peo- 
ple is  extended  to  us  in  all  sincerity,  and,  to  my 
mind,  we  shall  greatly  mistake  our  own  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  the  world  if  we  do  not 
grasp  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  cordiality  in  which 
it  is  offered.  It  means  no  lack  of  friendship  for 
any  other  power,  great  or  small,  that  we  do  so. 
On  the  other  hancH  it  will  induce  or  compel  the 
friendship  of  all  other  powers,  and  thereby  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  world,  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  the  welfare  of  mankmd. 
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EDUCATING  OUR  BOYS:  THE  COST. 

A  THOUSAND  dollars  a  year  is  the  furnishes  valuable  and  interesting  statistics 
'^^  average  cost  of  educating  and  main-  on  the  cost  of  private  education  and  main- 
taining a  boy  at  our  leading  private,  non-  tenance  in  secondary  schools, 
military  boarding-schools  and  academies.  He  He  informs  us  that  the  average  cost  of 
devotes  therein  about  150  days  a  year  to  tuition  therein  is  $182  a  year.  The  average 
original  study,  and  his  vacations  and  holidays  charge  for  board,  tuition,  room  rent  and 
are  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  time  ordinary  incidentals  at  boarding-schools  is 
spent  in  actual  study.  This  system  of  edu-  $608  a  year.  Music,  vocal  instruction, 
cation, — secondary  education, — has  been  dancing,  and  drawing  are  extras.  Also,  ath- 
much  neglected  in  this  country,  and  this  is  letic  fees  and  church  sittings,  which  with  one 
owing  to  a  misconception  of  what  education  extra  will  amount  to  $80  a  year,  on  a  con- 
is,  and  how  it  may  be  achieved.  servative  estimate.    Books,  stationery,  spend- 

Schools  are  only  means,  not  ends,  and  edu-  ing  money,  (50  cents  or  $1  a  week),  athletic 

cation   is  simply  character  building.     The  uniforms,  clothing,   and   traveling  expenses 

young  man  just  out  of  college  is  truly  only  will  bring  the  aggregate  cost  of  a  boy's  edu- 

beginning  his  real  education  unless  his  early  cation  and  maintenance  at  the  average  pri- 

mental  attitude  and  environments  have  been  vate  secondary  school  to  a  round  thousand 

fortunate.     Results  too  often  show  that  his  dollars,  as  previously  stated, 

training  was  defective,  partly  due  to  the  sys-  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 

tern  of  education  and  partly  to  the  student  average  boy  pays  this  much.     The  figures 

himself.    Any  school  can  be  successful  if  the  given  represent  the  school  average.     As  the 

boy  is  willing,  and  the  best  equipped  is  use-  cheaper  schools  are  those  most  largely  at- 

less  without  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil  and  tended,  the  average  individual  cost  would  be 

parent.  less   than   $1000, — probably  $750.      Three 

Primary  education  includes  all  grades  up  generations  ago  it  was  $100.    Sixty  years  ago 

to  the  close  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  is  boarding-schools   were   many  where   a   boy 

supposed  to  cover  eight  years.     Secondary  was  educated  and  kept  for  $75  a  year.     In- 

education, — high  schools,  academies,  etc, —  deed,  it  used  to  be  said  of  Connecticut  that  its 

covers  four  years,  and  embraces  an  element-  principal  industries  were  making  Yankee  no- 

ary  study  of  the  classics,  modern  languages,  tions  and  conducting  boarding-schools, 

mathematics,     history,     literature,     science,  The  modern  boarding-school  boy  lives  in 

and   philosophy.     Higher,   or  superior,  edu-  fine  buildings  and  dormitories,  equipped  with 

cation    includes    the    college    or    university  all  modern  improvements.   He  has  a  library, 

academic    courses,    and,    nowadays,    profes-  reading-room,  gymnasium,  switnming  tank, 

sional  schools.  athletic  field,  and  bowling  alley.     He  has  a 

In  sixty  years.great  strides  have  been  made  large  corps  of  instructors  ever  ready  to  in- 
in  primary  and  superior  education,  but  sec-  struct  him  and  develop  in  him  character, 
ondary  education,  the  mean  between  these  to  fit  him  for  the  battle  of  competitive  mod- 
extremes,  has  not  been  given  the  popular  at-  crn  life. 

tention  it  deserves.     To  get  better  results  Student  work  and  prizes  help  a   few  to 

from  our  primary  schools  it  will  yet  be  neces-  lessen  the  cost.    Schools  like  Phillips  Exeter, 

safy  for  the  class  register  to  be  reduced  to  Peddie,  Berea,  and  Mercersburg,  says  this 

twenty    or    twenty-five    children    for    each  writer,  are  the  cheapest,  but  in  these  the 

teacher,  instead  of  forty,  the  present  average,  lowest  average  cost  for  those  without  schol- 

Individual  instruction  is  impossible  now.  arships  is  $400,  exclusive  of  clothes  or  trav- 

Secondary  education  comes  at  the  crucial  eling  expenses.     Only  seventeeh  of  the  sixty 

time  in  a  boy's  life, — a  time  when  pregnant  schools  investigated  give  the  first  cost  with- 

idealism   is  his  chief  mental  characteristic,  out  extras  at  $500,  or  less,  a  year.    The  cost 

and  when  he  needs  the  most  patient,  tender,  of  secondary  education  seems  to  be  greater 

and   intelligent  care.     From   sixty  selected  than  that  of  superior  education;  because,  at 

schools,   embracing  every  phase  of   private  the  university,  the  boy  can  earn  money  in 

secondary  schools  for  boys,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  leisure  hours,  and  is  also  better  fitted  for 

Rogers,  in  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  March,  roughing  it. 
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BOND  OR  MORTGAGE? 


T^^ANY  high-grade  railroad  bonds  may  be 
bought  so  low  at  present  that  their 
income  compares  favorably  with  that  from 
most  real-estate  mortgages.  Now  the  bond 
offers  two  great  advantages  over  the  mort- 
gage: the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  cash,  and  its  prospect  of  increas- 
ing in  value  as  well  as  decreasing. 

There  is  no  "  market "  for  real-estate 
mortgages  in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  a 
market  for  railroad  bonds  in  all  the  larger 
cities.  And  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  has 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
fluctuations  in  real-estate  values.  A  mort- 
gage never  brings  more  than  its  face  value, 
no  matter  how  high  real  estate  may  boom, 
whereas  the  holder  of  a  railroad  bond,  ad- 
vised by  a  sensible  banker,  can  often  buy  the 
bond  when  it  is  cheap  and  sell  it  at  an  ad- 
vance. On  the  other  hand,  a  real-estate 
depression  often  obliges  the  mortgage-holder 
to  take  over  the  property  himself;  and  if  he 
wants  his  money  quickly,  and  attempts  a 
forced  sale,  the  property  may  bring  much 
less  than  the  amount  of  his  mortgage.  "  In 
other  words,"  says  George  Garr  Henry  in 
System,  "  he  receives  no  direct  benefit  from 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property,  but 
has  to  stand  the  larger  part  of  the  risk  of  a 
decline  in  its  value." 

Owing  to  this  characteristic,  real-estate  mort- 
gages should  only  be  purchased  when  general 
conditions  in  the  real-estate  market  are  distinctly 
favorable.  Not  only  should  the  purchaser  of  a 
mortgage  have  sufficient  margin  of  security  in 
the  particular  piece  of  property  upon  which  he 


is  loaning  money,  but  he  should  also  be  satis- 
fied that  general  real-estate  values  are  relatively 
low,  that  there  has  been  no  undue  speculation, 
and  that  conditions  favor  an  advance  rather  than 
a  decline  in  real-estate  prices. 

Certain  classes  of  mortgages,  such  as  those 
secured  by  unimproved  real-estate  or  dwellings, 
afford  no  direct  security  of  interest  payment 
other  than  the  threat  of  foreclosure.  Other 
classes,  such  as  mortgages  upon  stores,  hotels, 
or  office  buildings,  arc  often  protected  by  a  large 
income  from  the  direct  operation  of  the  mort- 
gaged premises,  thus  furnishing  a  security  for 
the  annual  interest  payment.  The  margin  of 
protection  in  these  cases  varies  greatly. 

A  thoroughly  well  secured  mortgage,  of 
course,  offers  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
can  be  had  from  almost  any  other  investment 
equally  as  safe,  but  the  lack  of  convertibility 
into  cash  should  make  the  prospective  sniall 
investor  think  twice.  If  he  does  decide  upon 
this  form  of  investment,  he  might  do  well  to 
sacrifice  part  of  his  income  for  the  sake  of 
receiving  a  mortgage  that  is  guaranteed. 

Guaranteed  mortgages  are  real-estate  mort- 
gages guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
substantial  companies  having  large  capital  and 
surplus.  In  addition  to  the  guaranty  the  com- 
panies usually  search  and  guarantee  the  title, 
see  to  it  that  the  taxes,  assessments,  and  insur- 
ance are  paid,  and  perform  the  other  services  of 
a  real-estate  broker.  Their  compensation  varies 
somewhat,  but  probably  averages  J^  per  cent.,— 
that  is,  they  loan  at  5  per  cent  and  sell  guaran- 
teed mortgages  to  the  mvestor  at  45^  per  cent 

Allowing  for  some  drawbacks,  the  private  in- 
vestor, unless  so  situated  as  to  give  personal  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  his  investments,  will 
probably  do  well  to  purchase  his  mortgages  in 
guaranteed  form. 


CAUTIONS  FOR  BOND  BUYERS. 


SOME  bond  advice  worth  having  is  con- 
tributed to  the  World  To-Day  by  N. 
W.  Harris  out  of  his  successful  experience 
during  more  than  a  generation  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  high-grade  bonds.  For  each 
of  the  different  classes  of  bonds  known  as 
municipal,  railroad  and  public  service,  an 
essential  warning  is  given : 

Municipal  bonds  which  are  issued  to  aid  rail- 
roads   and    manufacturers,   etc.,   although   they 


may  be  legally  issued,  should  be  avoided,  for 
the  reason  that  public  sentiment  sometimes  arises 
against  railroads  and  other  corporations  to  such 
a  degree  that  attorneys  and  others  who  would 
benefit  by  litigation  use  their  influence  to  bring 
about  a  default  on  the  part  of  a  municipality  and 
force  its  bondholders  either  to  accept  a  com- 
promise or  go  through  a  long  period  of  litiga- 
tion. Municipal  bonds  purchased  for  invest- 
ment should  be  thQse  issued  for  strictly  munic- 
ipal purposes. 

Railroad  bonds  are  classed  by  Mr.  Harris 
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among  the  most  desirable  forms  of  invest- 
ment He  enlarges  upon  the  comprehensive 
annual  reports  of  the  railroads,  which  give 
the  investor  more  chance  of  really  under- 
standing what  he  is  about  than  do  the  reports 
of  most  other  companies. 

In  general,  bonds  which  are  a  legal  invest- 
ment for  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  are  amon^  the  safest 
investments,  as  the  restrictions  covering  the  in- 
vestments of  such  institutions  in  the  States 
named  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  experi- 
ence and  of  careful  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  large  number  of  small  depositors  in 
the  industrial  centers. 

When  it  comes  to  public-service  bonds, 
Mr.  Harris's  point  is  well-  taken  that  they 
arc  worth  the  investor's  consideration,  "  when 
the  physical  and  financial  condition,  capital- 
ization, franchise  rights,  and  all  legal  phases 
of  the  security  have  first  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  a  conservative  banking-house  and  its  corps 
of  experts." 

The  question  of  franchise  is  very  important, 
and  the  purchaser  should  only  purchase  the 
bonds  of  those  companies  whose  franchises  ex- 
tend well  beyond  the  maturity  of  the  bonds. 

When  the  net  earnings,  after  providing  for 
taxes,  operating  expenses  and  proper  main- 
tenance, are  sufficient  to  equal  at  least  double 
the  interest  upon  the  bonds  outstanding  upon  the 
property,  such  a  security  can  generally  be  con- 
sidered as  a  choice  and  safe  investment. 

IF  DEPENDENT  UPON  INCOME. 

There  are  just  two  actions  for  the  investor 
dependent  upon  income  to  take  if  he  wants 
to  start  right  and  stay  right:  (i)  realize 
that  nothing  can  compensate  for  safety;  (2) 
in  the  search  for  safety  go  to  an  established 
investment  banker  or  other  responsible  au- 
thority. 

Charles  Lee  Scovil  in  Success  says  that 
"  there  are  instances  innumerable  to  demon- 
strate that  this  is  the  only  wise  policy  for 
persons  dependent  upon  income  to  pursue. 
The  first  principle  of  all  sound  investment 
must  ever  be  the  quality  of  the  security  af- 
forded the  capital,  the  interest,  or  income^ 
field,  being  of  secondary  consideration," 
Mr.  Scovil  describes  further  just  how  the 
banking-house  helps  the  investor: 

Practically  all  of  the  railroads  and  corpora- 
tion* sell  their  bonds,  short-term  notes,  or  other 
fixed  obligations  direct  to  investment  bankers, 
who,  in  turn,  dispose  of  them  to  their  clients. 
Ih^Mt  firms  usually  have  representation  on  the 
board*  of  directors,  and  are  more  or  less  respon- 
uWc  for  the  supervision  and  management  of  the 
paiticubr  companies  whose  securities  they  may 

vile.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  very  large 
orations,  which  are  known  from  one  end  of 


the  land  to  the  other,  and  whose  securities  are 
actively  traded  in  upon  the  New  Yoric  Stock 
Exchange,  such  a  representation  is  not  always 
enjoyed.  Moreover,  even  in  cases  where  mem- 
bers of  these  firms  are  directors  in  such  cor- 
porations, the  responsibilities  are  not  usually  so 
great  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  affairs  of 
the  big  coroorations  are  more  or  less  public 
property, — or,  at  least,  they  most  certainly  should 
be, — and  their  general  policies  are  freely  dis- 
cussed by  the  various  newspapers  and  other  pub- 
lications throughout  the  country. 

The  situation  is  again  different  as  applied  to 
many  of  the  smaller  public-utility  and  industrial 
corporations,  whose  securities  are  not  always 
listed,  or,  if  listed,  are  closely  held  by  individual 
investors,  and  are  rarely  traded  in  upon  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  most  essen- 
tial that  investment  bankers  recommending  such 
securities  to  their  clients  should  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporations. 
Otherwise,  they  would  decline  to  risk  their  repu- 
tations and  standing  by  recommending  their  pur- 
chase. They  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  buyers  if  the  corpora- 
tions should  experience  any  embarrassments. 
This  is  the  stand  always  taken  by  reputable  firms 
when  offering  for  sale  the  securities  of  the  spe- 
cial companies  in  which  they  may  be  directly 
interested.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  being  a 
fact  that  such  investments,  when  recommended 
by  reputable  firms,  offer  exceptional  investment 
opportunities  for  persons  who  must  receive  the 
largest  possible  income  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  principal. 

DON*T  INSURE  SMALL  INVESTMENTS. 

"  Why  should  I  buy  bonds  paying  only  4 
or  5  per  cent.,  when  I  can  get  stocks  that 
pay  5  or  6  per  cent  ?  "  To  the  average  in- 
vestor, the  man  with  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  the  answer  is  this:  Because  you 
cannot  afford  to  go  into  the  investment  insur- 
ance business. 

A  fair  rate  for  money  on  good  security  is 
4  or  5  per  cent.  Anything  that  you  accept 
above  that  is  insurance  for  a  certain  risk. 
Now  if  you  invested  $1,000,000  and  split  it 
up  among  50  or  100  different  companies, 
averaging  6  or  7  per  cent.,  you  might  win 
out  over  a  period  of  years,  because  the 
amount  of  your  investment  would  be  so  scat- 
tered that,  as  they  say  of  a  life-insurance 
company,  "  the  risk  would  be  distributed." 

But  the  average  investor,  especially  when 
all  the  money  is  put  into  one  security,  is  fool- 
ish to  accept  an  undistributed  risk  upon  his 
little  all.  He  is  hunting  trouble  for  the 
sake  of  only  $10  or  $20  a  thousand  annually. 

It  is  in  a  financial-pa^-'  year,  of  course, 
that  small  investment  .  r^rcrs  get  hit.  The 
World's  Work  prints  an  article  entitled 
"  Shall  One  Buy  Stocks  Because  They  Arc 
Low  ? "  which  comments  upon  the  desira- 
bility of  bonds  over  stocks  in  hard  times. 
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"  Although  last  year  saw  disaster  and  panic, 
there  was  no  dehiult  in  the  interest  of  bonds 
issued  by  important  railroads  or  industrials 
and  properly  secured  by  mortgages." 

The  mere  recital  of  this  fact,  emphasized  as 
it  has  been  by  the  many  dividends  omitted,  by 
dividends  on  stocks  paid  in  scrip,  by  default  in 
many  forms,  should  answer  the  oft-repeated 
question :  Why  should  I  buy  bonds  that  give  me 
onlv  5  per  cent,  when  I  can  get  good  stocks  to 
yield  7  per  cent.? 

Yet,  during  the  ten  weeks  ending  December 
I5»  I907»  niore  than  a  dozen  large  mining  com- 
panies either  reduced  or  omitted  dividends.  The 
list  includes  such  companies  as  the  Anaconda 


and  the  Amalgamated  Copper.  In. the  purely  in- 
dustrial field  five  companies  of  importance  either 
reduced  or  omitted  dividends,  or  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Three  large  public-utility  concerns 
stopped  dividends.  Ihe  Western  Union  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  declared  dividends 
in  scrip.  The  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad 
ceased  paying  interest  on  its  debenture  ty>nds. 

The  author  admirably  sums  up  this  ques- 
tion of  investment  insurance  in  the  form  of 
high  dividends  on  stocks  when  he  says:  "  In 
selecting  such  investments  any  man  may 
make  a  mistake.  Danger  is  part  of  the  price 
one  must  pay  for  larger  revenue." 


GCX)D  CHEER  FOR  1908. 


pROM  an  important  source  comes  a  proph- 
^  ecy  of  good  cheer  to  every  holder,  pres- 
ent or  prospective,  of  American  stocks  and 
bonds.  No  less  a  financial  authority  than  the 
London  Statist  predicts  for  the  current  year 
"probably  the  greatest  superabundance  of 
money  that  has  ever  been  witnessed."  The 
more  money,  of  course,  the  lower  the  rates  of 
interest  will  be,  and  the  lower  the  rates  of 
interest,  the  higher  will  be  the  price  of  bonds 
whose  interest  is  secured,  and  of  stocks 
whose  dividends  seem  safe. 

Only  after  an  elaborate  calculation  and 
survey  of  the  entire  world  docs  the  Statist 
reach  this  conclusion.  It  realizes  the  vast 
production  of  gold  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  unprecedented  amount  circulating 
throughout  the  world,  now  added  to  by  the 
mines  at  the  rate  of  $750,cxx),ooo  a  week, 
and  the  lessened  amount  which  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  useful  arts  this  year,  as  in 
other  years  of  trade  reaction. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  and  Germany  are 
concerned,  the  recent  activity  in  building  must 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  great  slackness,  and 
this  slackness  will  tend  greatly  to  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  capjital  and  for  money.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  new  issues  of  cap- 
ital which  will  be  made  in  the  current  year  will 
prevent  a  great  accumulation  of  cash  in  the 
hands  of  bankers  or  will  prevent  probably  the 
greatest  superabundance  of  money  that  has  ever 
been  witnessed. 

WAITING  FOR  PROSPERITY. 

If  history  may  be  trusted  to  repeat  itself. 
It  is  possible  to  outline  how  soon  trade, 
money,  and  security  prices  will  recover  from 
our  late  panic.  In  Pearson  s  Magazine  some 
tables  are  drawn  up  by  J.  H.  Gannon,  Jr., 
which  point  to  about  two  years  as  the  dura- 
tion of  the  trade  depression;  to  a  period  of 


low-interest  rates  for  money  (thus  agreeing 
with  the  calculation  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist) y  and  to  not  more  than  a  year  before 
the  permanent  upturn  of  the  price  of  stocks 
and  bonds. 

First,  the  effects  of  financial  troubles  upon 
trade  as  represented  by  railroad  earnings,  steel, 
copper,  and  the  statistics  of  commercial  failures, 
are  most  acute  in  the  year  following  the  actual 
outbreak  of  the  disturbances,  while  recoveries 
generally  come  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
and  are  very  rapid. 

Second,  the  banking  world  is  well  over  the 
troubles  before  they  have  had  their  full  effects 
upon  the  commercial  world,  and  the  second  year 
is  marked  among  the  banks  by  a  piling  up  of 
cash,  which  leads  to  easy  money  rates. 

Third,  the  permanent  recoveries  in  prices  of 
securities  usuallv  be^in  about  a  year  after  the 
first  indication  of  disturbance,  although  in  the 
meantime  there  are  usually  more  or  less  tempo- 
rary upturns  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

MR.  MUNSEY*S  OPTIMISM. 

One  man  who  certainly  believes  in  a 
bright  future  for  American  business,  and  for 
investment  securities,  is  Mr.  Frank  Munsey. 
The  last  talk  in  his  magazine  rings  with  a 
belief  that  "  the  price  of  securities  will  show 
a  marked  advance  with  the  easing  off  in  the 
rate  of  interest  on  money,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral improvement  in  business  which  cannot 
be  delayed  very  long." 

I  am  advising  investments, — stock  or  bonds 
taken  out  and  paid  for,  not  speculation.  Avoid 
speculation  as  you  would  avoid  death.  Where 
one  man  wins  at  this  game  of  chance,  thou- 
sands lose.  We  hear  of  the  winners, — their  win- 
nings are  published  to  the  whole  world  with 
great  reclame,  while  the  myriad  of  losers  fall 
unnoted  by  the  wayside,  some  perishing,  others 
impoverished  and  embittered  for  life.  But  in- 
vesting in  good  securities,— 6«yi«f  outrightrr^s 
as  legitimate  as  any  other  form  of  employing 
your  money. 
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Mr.  Munsey  names  the  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial stocks  that  seem  attractive  to  him 
as  investments,  and  follows  with  this  list  of 
bonds: 

BONDS. 

Rate  of  Yield  to 
«                                           interest  purchaser. 

Atchlaon  (convertible) 4  4.6 

AtlanUc  Coast  Line 4  4.7 

Brooklyn  Rap.  Transit  (convertible)  4  ^.8 

Chicago,  Bur.  &  Quincy  (Joint) 4  4.3 

Delaware  &  Hudson  (convertible) . .  4  4.8 

Erie    (convertible) 4  7.2 

Lake  Shore 4  4.5 

r^ulsvllle  &  Nashville 4  4.2 

Norfolk  &  Western 4  4.3 

Northern   Pacific 4  4 

Pennsylvania   (convertible) 4  4.4 

Heading  (seneral) 4  4.2 

Southern  Railway 6  5.3 

Union  Pacific  (convertible) 4  4.7 

United  States  Steel  (sinking  fund).  5  5.9 

Wisconsin  Central. 4  5 


NO  INTBRBST  IN  STOCK  PRICES. 

The  different  degrees  of  "  industrial 
stress  "  are  what  the  London  Economist  is 
watching  in  America  just  now.  This  maga- 
zine, as  one  of  the  first  financial  authorities  of 
the  world,  should  comfort  security-holders 
by  its  disregard  of  the  sadness  on  the  New 
York  stock  market.  The  Economist  declares 
that  the  fluctuations  of  stock-exchange  prices 
just  at  present  mean  little  or  nothing  to  pro- 
ductive industry.  Since  currtnt  "  purchases  " 
and  "  sales  "  may  be  regarded  as  highly  pro- 
fessional, caused  largely  by  the  swapping  of 
stocks  back  and  forth  between  the  brokers 
themselves,  therefore  **  London  still  looks  on 
disinterested.** 


FINANCIAL  WARNINGS. 

OUITE  revolutionary  is  W.  H.  Allen's       Some  idea  of  the  extoit  of  this  burden  may 

idea  of  what  caused  the  panic.     After  ^  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  five  years 

«.me  careful  international  bookkeeping  in  the  ?I^m:tiv?s^rf^;ei;„%i?al/j"V'&^^ 

bewanee  Review,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co..  floated  $2,7oo/x)o.- 

that  America  is  in  debt.     This  is  surprising,  ooo  worth  of  railroad  securities,  and  the  reports 

Financial  authorities  have  been  declaring  for  show  that  the  bulk  of  them  were  taken  for  for- 

,r-»o«.  #.k«4.  r^„,  ^^^^^  ^i  ->,«*^w4.«  «  -    •„  -*«  c^Pi  account.    Other  large  amounts  were  iloated 

years  that  our  excess  of  exports  over  imports  abroad  by  Speyer  &  Co.  and  other  foreign  bank- 

makes  us  a  ,  creditor  nation     ;  that  Europe  ing-houses. 

owes  us  money;  that  any  little  panics  that  The  clearest  proof  that  we  have  thus  been 
may  arise  are  purely  the  result  of  internal  P»l»"8^  "P  ^  enormous  debt  abroad  is  furnished 
J*  *  .^.  Tu  *  'x  •  -.  *•  1  u  I.  by  certam  tacts*that  came  out  m  looo,* concern- 
adjustments;  that  if  mternational  books  ing  which  there  is  no  dispute.  According  to  an 
were  settled  up  America  would  be  far  ahead,  investigation  made  by  the  London  Economist 

Mr.  Allen,  however,  supports  with  elab-  and  the  London  Statist,  our  borrowings  from 

orate  figures  his  contradiaion  of  such   au-  London  andParis  alone  in  the  six  months  prior 

^1      .  .  T7       1     A     ir     J     !•       Ai         J  -  to  June,   lOOO,   reached  the  enormous  total  of 

thonties  as  Frank  A.  Vanderhp    Alexander  $45^000,000    We  also  borrowed  large  sums  from 

D.    Noyes,    the    frail   Street    Journal,    the  Holland  and  Germany.    During  this  period  for- 

Bankers  Magazine,  the   New  York   Times,  eign  bankers  took  over  $500,000,000  worth  of 

Secretary  Gage,  George  E.  Roberts,  and  a  securities,  including  two  issues  of  Pennsylvania 

t     ^     e  c         '  a-u         ^         X      \.u'       •  bonds,  $100,000,000  (sold  m  Fans),  $50,000,000 

host  of  financiers.     The  reason  for  this  gi-  telephone  binds.  $35,000,000  Lake  Shore  bonds, 

ganlic  misconception,  as  Mr.  Allen  views  it,  and  a  big  block  of  New  York  City  bonds.    How 

is  the  failure  of  statisticians  to  emphasize  many  of  these  issues  went  as  collateral  for  the 

several  big  debit  items  against  the  United  ^^ans,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
States.      Mr.   Allen    gives   his   estimate   of       The  assertion  that  we  have  bought  back 

these  items  for  the  year  1905:  a  great  number  of  these  securities  is  com- 

Interest,  dividends,  and  profits  on  bated   by   Mr.   Allen.      He  quotes  a  letter 

foreign  capital.. $300,000,000.00  from   Mr.  Vanderiip,   in  which  the  writer 

iTxpS  o^  A^t^^^^^^  ?^Z^:S  confesses  his   inability   to  give  definite  au- 

Cost  of  ocean  freight,  etc 125,000,000.00  thority  to  his  statement  that      the  United 

States  had  bought  back  from  Europe  about 

Total $750,000,000.00  $1 ,2oo,cxx),ooo  of  our  securities."    Mr.  Al- 

These  figures  granted,  the  United  States  icn's   strongest    argument,    perhaps,    is    his 

not  only  had  no  surplus  in   1905,  but  had  quotation  of  a  statement  from  the  French 

run  behind  some  $350,000,000.  Finance  Minister,  Caillaux: 

Concerning  American  securities,  Mr.  Al-       ^^  ^      , .  .  ,  .... 

Icn  offers  a  great  deal  of  history  of  the  large  ^^' ,^,T^\^^\^rST'^\^^ 

blocks    sent    abroad    to    prevent    iLuropeans  f^^  ^^^t  is  called  its  '  refusal  to  advance  gold 

from  calling  on  America  for  gold.  to  a  group  of  American  financiers.' "    This  has 
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led  to  a  pablished  statement  by  Minister  Cail- 
laux  through  his  chef  de  cabinet:  **  First,  the 
American  Government  cables  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  inquire  if  the  loan  can  be  obtained; 
second,  the  French  Government,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  bank  governors,  cables  back :  *  Yes, 
if  the  American  Treasury  guarantees  repa3rment/ 
President  Roosevelt  now  replies  that  this  is  im- 
possible, that  the  bank  must  accept  the  bankers 
as  sole  guaranty, — which  was  impossible  by  the 
bank's  own  charter." 

This  refusal  of  French  bankers  to  lend  money 
without  a  guaranty  by  our  Government,  along 
with  the  refusal  of  London  bankers  to  help  us 
out,  not  only  precipitated  the  October  panic,  but 
it  also  disclosed,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the 
main  cause  of  that  trouble. 

Here  we  have  a  flat  contradiction,  by  the  very 
highest  authorities,  of  all  this  talk  about  foreign 
liquidation  of  American  railroad  securities. 

Investors  will  wait  with  interest  for  re- 
plies to  these  figures,  which,  if  they  arc  un- 
qualified, certainly  "  should  warn  die  Aincr- 
ican  people  that  their  country  is  rapidly 
drifting  toward  financial  slavery." 

OBJECTIONS  TO   THE   ALDRICH    BILL. 

In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin  the  Aldrich  bill  to  amend  our  cur- 
rency system  is  the  latest  example  of  the  dead- 
ening effect  of  politics  and  the  lack  of  ex- 
pert knowledge  on  banking  by  G)ngress. 

Its  presentation  shows  on  the  part  of  its 
sponsors  a  failure  to  comprehend  that  the  cen- 
tral difficulty  in  the  recent  crisis  was  the  in- 
ability of  the  banks  to  lend  money  to  needy 
borrowers,  resulting  in  many  failures  and 
business  cessations.  The  limitation  on  the 
banks  in  reference  to  loans  was:  Their  lim- 
ited capital,  and  the  ratio  of  lawful  reserves 
to  demand  liabilities  in  the  form  of  deposits. 
To  loan,  says  he,  in  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  for  February,  is  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion, of  deposits  to  reserve.  When  a  panic 
comes  lawful  reserves  are  drawn  down  and 
the  banks  cannot  lend  to  borrowers  in  need. 
"  How,  dien,  can  it  help  the  banks  in  such  a 
crisis  to  be  permitted  to  issue  their  own 
notes? 

"  The  plan  seems  to  be  based  on  the  stu- 
pidity of  supposing  that  a  borrower  In  need 
cannot  pay  his  debts  by  a  certified  check,  but 
only  by  bank-notes.  If  a  bank  never  issued 
a  note  under  the  Aldrich  bill,  it  could  help 
business  men  to  at  least  five  times  as  much  in 
loans  by  keeping  its  reserves,  lending,  creating 
the  usual  deposit  account,  and  giving  the  bor- 
rower the  right  to  draw  on  demand  on  that 
account.    To  issue  piore  bank-notes  would 


not  increase  its  reserves ;  and  a  bank's  ability 
to  lend  is  in  no  way  touched  by  the  right  to 
increase, — not  its  reserves, — ^but  its  liabilities. 
The  Aldrich  bill  is  another  of  the  curiosities 
of  our  currency  legislation." 

By  its  own  provisions  the  Aldrich  bill  is 
practically  unavailable,  and,  in  a  crisis,  would 
necessitate  a  resort  to  clearing-house  cer- 
tificates. To  vest  in  three  officials  in  Wash- 
ington discretionary  power  to  permit  a  Chi- 
cago bank  to  make  a  loan  and  issue  its  own 
notes, — ^without  knowledge  of  the  collateral 
or  the  borrowers*  standing, — "  implies  a  qual- 
ity of  naivete  in  Congress  which  would  grace 
a  child  of  six,  but  disgrace  a  man  of  sixty." 

In  wiping  out  the  restriction  on  the  retire- 
ment of  bank-notes  ($9,00,000  per  month) 
it  is  a  step  ahead,  because  it  provides  elasticity 
through  contraction  when  notes  are  not  longer 
needed;  but  that  which  comes  through  ex- 
pansion is  wholly  absent.  In  putting  out 
bank-notes  to  meet  a  run  for  cash  the  bill  is 
to  be  commended ;  but  basing  such  currency 
on  securities  removes  this  advantage,  becau$e 
the  run  would  be  over,  and  the  bank  closed, 
before  these  emergency  notes  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

WHAT  THE  RAILROAD  STOCKHOLDER  HAS 
BEEN  GETTING. 

Some  of  those  who  believe  that  rail- 
road stockholders  have  grown  rich  through 
"  charging  all  the  traffic  will  bear  "  will  Ije 
startled  by  the  figures  in  the  case.  One  part 
of  the  attack  made  by  State  laws  and  poli- 
ticians on  present  railroad  rates  lies  in  the 
assertion  that  the  stockholders  have  received 
unreasonable  profits.  The  actual  facts  as 
quoted  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn  in  Moody's 
Magazine  show  that  the  railroiad  stockholder 
has  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  In  1895  the 
chances  were  two  out  of  three  that  he  would 
receive  no  dividend  on  his  stock  at  all.  This 
percentage  became  nearly  reversed  by  1906, 
but  there  was  still  38  per  cent,  of  railroad 
stock  paying  no  dividends  at  all.  When  it 
comes  to  the  rate  of  dividend  received  on  the 
investment,  the  railroad  stockholder  is  not  at 
all  to  be  envied.  Even  during  the  twelve 
thriving  years,  from  1895  to  1906,  inclusive, 
the  average  per  cent  of  dividend  on  railroad 
stock  capitalization,  starting  at  the  low  figure 
of  1.58  per  cent.,  rose  only  to  3.63  per  cent 
The  true  percentage,  of  course,  is  higher  than 
this,  because  much  of  the  stock  was  bought 
by  present  holders  at  less  than  its  par  value. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS, 

BIOORAFHV  AND  MEMOIRS, 

An  extremely  .Nttrnttivc  biography  of  Tliomas 

Alvn    ICdiaoii,^"  Sixty    Years  of  an    Invemor's 

Uic" — hft*    bctm    wriUcti    by    Frauds    Arthur 

Joncii  (Crowcll).     Witli  tbc  exception  of  Presi- 

drfit    RooHcvcltp  p>ru[Mxblv  no  livitjg  Anierican  i^ 

lieltc-r    known    lUv    vvotUl    around    than    is    our 

lartinnjk  invtntor-     Hi%  ii(e  of  threescore  years 

fl#ii  lit*rn  made  up  of  a  series  ot  romances,  each 

vyinK   v^^JtiJ   the  others  m  popular  imprest.     So 

AnierK'iUi  personality   ts  niore  jiiiraclive  to  the 

niAM  *^'  living  Amerjca(i*»  east  aiMi  west,     Mr 

JoflCi  hnn  tijiide  the  mo*t  of  his  materials^  and 

th«  re*iilt  *f*  *^  vohmie  of  captivating  nnxl  vmvtstxal 

|fttBf«tt,      AmouK    Ihe    illustrations    iippcars    a 

pfinloirriiptjic    rcprotluctK>n  of  the   famouii   rail 

ll^ny  f»»*WfipiU)tT,  rhe  i*mnJ  7>uttk  ffV*'Wy  Her- 

dWp   priniril   und   tirculatcil   by    Mr,    Edison   on 

Gfiini]    1  nink    t ruins  when  he  was  a   fonrtccn- 

y«iir  iilvl   jirw«hoy.     Of  course  the  more  init^r- 

taiil  **f  til''    ImHaoii  inventions  and  ;ippZi cations, 

opri  Jaify  in  the  UvU]  of  electricity,  arc  fully  dc- 

wnbed,  ifn^m^  i^'^  the   itk^M   part  in   non-tech- 

njraf  hniuuiiHc 

Sim  1^  the  pnhhcalion  of       I  he  Life  and  Let- 

ifffk  i>f  JMolhi'f*  lUnok^"  by  rrt*f,  A.V.ti.AUen. 

l4l    tgiw)»    Jin    abridgment    of    th:it    three-vohrme 

^,irk    h-.-    frrriiu-ntly    been    called    for    on    the 

urininrl    Ibut    nianv    people    wbu    would    hke  to  **■  wil^a«  t.  ouuw. 

Untm  rhilbp"  UrtK>k!i  havr  not  ibe  time  to  read 

50  fuJl  ;i  biography.  To  meet  this  demand  Pro* 
fes^Srt^r  Allen  has  prepared  a  cond^ised  one- 
vohimc  5iketch  of  *  PhtlUps  Brook s,  1835-1893, 
Memories  of  Hi&  Life  with  Extracts  from  His 
Letters  and  Note-Books*'  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. ) .  The  process  of  condensation,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say,  has  not  in  any  way  detracted 
from  the  clearness  of  the  picture  which  Pro- 
fessor Alien  draws  of  the  man  and  his  ministry. 
This,  like  the  more  elaborate  biography  pub- 
lished eight  years  ago.  is  an  inspirmg  and  com- 
pelling human  portrait. 

The  latest  accession  to  the  series  of  *'  Ameri- 
can Crisis  Biographies*'  (Philadelphia:  Geor^ 
W,  Jacobs  &  Co.)  is  a  sketch  of  Jefferson  Dav^s^ 
by  Dr  William  E.  Dodd,  of  Randolph  Macon 
Colle^^c.  Virginia.  The  author  declares  that  it 
)s  not  the  pnrpo>e  of  this  short  biography  to  jus- 
tify or  even  defend  the  course  of  the  great  Con^ 
federate  leader,  but  simply  to  relate  the  story  of 
his  remarkably  tra^c  hfe  and  in  so  far  as  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space  permit  to  correlate 
his  career  to  the  main  current  of  American  his- 
tory. He  evidently  anticipates  criticism  from 
both  the  ardent  admirers  of  the  Confederate 
President  and  from  extreme  advocates  of  na- 
tionalism in  the  North.  To  the  former  he  pleads 
that  he  has  kept  as  close  to  the  "sources*'  as 
possible,  while  to  the  latter  he  frankly  expresses 
Ids  doubt  "  whether  there  was  a  real  and  ^iial 
nation  within  the  limits  of  our  Republic  before 
the  is^neii  for  which  Davis  gave  his  life  were 
settled.''  There  seems  good  reason  to  l>elieve 
that  the  interest  in  the  life  of  Davis  is  steadily 
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growing,  both  North  and  South.  If  this  be 
true,  it  seems  to  us  peculiarly  fitting  that  so  wise 
and  sane  a  writer  as  Professor  Dodd  has  been 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  what  is  likely 
to  become  the  most  widely  circulated  and  popu- 
lar of  the  "  lives  "  of  the  Confederate  hero. 

The  address  delivered  by  Judge  Theodore  S. 
Gamett  at  the  unveiling  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  at  Richmond  on 
May  30,  1007,  appears  in  book  form  (New  York : 
The  Neale  Publishing  Company).  Although 
the  official  records  and  reports  of  campaigns  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  mention  the 
name  of  General  Stuart  as  prominent  in  every 
great  battle  and  in  the  numberless  engagements 
between  the  opposing  cavalry  corps,  no  adequate 
life  of  General  Stuart  has  yet  been  produced. 
The  address  by  Judge  Gamett  furnishes  a  good 
outline  of  Stuart's  career  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  tribute  to  the  great  commander  of  Lee's 
cavalry.  It  is  hoped  by  the  publishers  ths^t  this 
address  may  form  the  basis  and  prove  the  in- 
spiration for  a  more  elaborate  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  author. 

Although  the  Provencal  poet  Frederic  Mis^ 
tral  has  been  known  to  the  world  of  literature 
for  two  decades,  it  was  not  until  (in  the  sum- 
mer of  1907)  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
was  bestowed  upon  the  French  poet  that  the 
great  reading  public  of  the  world  plained  any 
adequate  knowledge  of  his  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  his  country  and  hiunanity  in  gen- 
eral. Mistral's  "Memoirs,"  which  were  pub- 
lished last  year  in  Paris,  have  been  brought  out 
in  English  translation  by  .the  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.  The  volumes  contain  not  only  the 
memoirs,  but  some  Provencal  lyrics,  translated 
from  the  original  by  Alma  Strettell.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  general  text  into  English  is  by 
Constance  Elisabeth  Maud.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing  that  the  proceeds  from  the  Nobel 
Prize  have  been  devoted  by  the  poet  to  the  pur- 
chase of  an  ancient  palace  in  Aries  to  be  de- 
voted to  a  museum  for  the  literarv,  artistic,  and 
social  relics  of  Provence. 

In  the  form  of  a  biographical  study  of  "  Saint 
Catherine  of  Siena"  (London,  Dent;  New 
York,  Dutton),  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Gardner  has 
given  us  a  monograph  on  the  religion,  literature, 
and  general  history  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
Italy.  The  volume  is  illustrated.  It  is  really  a 
history  of  Italian  life  and  thought  grouped  about 
the  work  and  personality  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  women  that  ever  lived, — "the  suc- 
cessor of  Dante  in  the  literature  and  religious 
thought  of  Italy,  and  the  connecting  link  between 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Savonarola." 

Miss  Annie  Russell  Marble's  studies  of  pa- 
triot writers  of  the  Revolutionary  periods  have 
been  published  in  book  form  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  under  the  title  "  Heralds  of 
American  Literature." 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  HISTORY. 

Almost  all  the  great  mass  of  description  and 
comment  on  Russian  affairs  during  the  crisis 
which  has  marked  the  past  two  years  of  Mus- 
covite history  has  been  written  by  foreign  ob- 
servers, who  gave  us  with  as  much  truth  as  they 
could  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  real  truth,  how- 
ever, had  never  been  told  about  the  Czardom  by 
one  of  the  innermost  circle  until  Prince  Urussov 


PRINCE  URUSSOV. 

wrote  his  memoirs.  These  records  and  impres- 
sions, which  are  bound  to  take  their  place 
among  the  permanent  documents  of  Russian 
history,  have  now  been  translated  from  the 
Russian  and  edited  by  Herman  Rosenthal.  They 
come  from  the  press  of  Harpers,  under  the  title 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Russian  Governor."  Prince 
Serge  Dmitriyevich  Urussov,  prince  of  an  an- 
cient family,  a  member  of  the  first  Duma,  and 
a  patriot  of  such  courage  and  ability  that  he  is 
by  many  looked  upon  as  the  Moses  to  lead  the 
Russian  people  out  of  their  wilderness,  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Bessarabia  shortly  after 
the  terrible  massacre  of  Kishinev  (in  1903).  In 
these  memoirs,  which  have  been  carefully  and 
helpfully  edited  by  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  Aristo- 
crat, Liberal,  and  Constitutional  Democrat  lays 
bare  the  truth  about  the  intricate  machinery  of 
the  Russian  autocracy,  the  schemes  of  the  police 
department,  and  the  intrigues  and  corruption 
that  underlie  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Russian 
(k)vemment.  Prince  Urussov  was  a  member  of 
Count  Witte's*  cabinet  formed  after  the  issue 
of  the  manifesto  of  October,  1905,  but  withdrew 
because  he  could  not  work  with  the  hated  Dur- 
novo.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  Duma,  and  his 
maiden  speech  before  that  body  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
Russian  fight  for  constitutionalism.  A  portrait 
of  Prince  Urussov  is  the  frontispiece  to  this 
volume. 

Most  of  us  have  derived  our  ideas  of  the  so- 
called  "Border  Ruffians"  of  Kansas  "squatter- 
sovereignty"  days  from  the  narratives  of  anti- 
slavery  leaders  and  participants  in  the  struggles 
of  those  times.  It  is  a  novel  experience,  cer- 
tainly, to  read  the  frank  statements  made  by 
R.  H.  Williams,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Kansas  Rangers,  in  the  volume  entitled  "  With 
the  Border  Ruffians:  Memoirs  of  the  Far 
West,  1852-1868"  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.).    Mr.  Williams  was  a  restless  young  Eng- 
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colored  full-page  plates  and  673  other  illustra- 
tions. Dr.  J[ordan  has  aimed  to  make  this  vol- 
ume interesting  to  nature-lovers  and  anglers,  he 
says,  and  instructive  to  all.  He  has  purposely 
omitted  the  technical  material  relating  to  the 
structure  and  classification  of  fishes.  The  fish 
as  a  food  and  as  a  subject  of  sport  is  treated; 
and  proper  attention  is  paid  to  all  existing  as 
well  as  all  extinct  families  of  fishes. 

ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICS. 

Prof.  John  B.  Clark  is  our  greatest  and  most 
brilliant  economic  scholar.  His  latest  book, 
"  Essentials  of  Economic  Theory  as  Applied  to 
Modem  Problems  of  Industry  and  Public  Poli- 
cy" (Macmillan),  follows  logically  his  previous 
works  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  phenomena  of  economic  statics  and  the 
laws  which  govern  them.  He  has  from  the  very 
beginning  noted  the  tendency  toward  the  mass- 
ing of  capital  and  its  use  in  monopolistic  direc- 
tions, and  has  been  our  keenest  mind  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  economic  science 
to  the  profound  changes  occurring  about  us  in  the 
business  world.  The  present  work  is  an  attempt 
to  state  a  few  of  the  laws  of  economic  dynamics. 
Professor  Clark  groups  the  more  general  eco- 
nomic changes  which  affect  the  social  structure 
in  the  following  order :  ( i )  increase  of  popula- 
tion, involving:  increase  in  the  supply  of  labor; 

(2)  increase  in  the  stock  of  productive  wealth ; 

(3)  improvements  in  method;  (4)  improve- 
ments in  organization;  (5)  changes  in  consum- 
ers' wants.  Professor  Clark  has  omitted  a  large 
part  of  what  elementary  text-books  in  economics 
usually  contain,  presenting  much  that  they  do 
not  contain  and  which  may  properly  be  used  to 
supplement  them. 

Among  recently  published  economic  treatises 
two  may  be  said  to  have  especial  timeliness, — 
"The  Growth  of  Large  Fortunes,"  by  G.  P. 
Watkins,  published  for  the  American  Economic 
Association  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  and 
"The  Distribution  of  Ownership,"  by  Joseph 
Harding  Underwood,  one  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity series  of  studies  in  history,  economics, 
and  public  law,  also  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lans.  Both  of  these  studies  involve,  of  course, 
a  somewhat  full  discussion  of  various  phases  of 
corporate  ownership.  Dr.  Underwood  in  his 
monograph  reviews  not  only  the  liberty  of  cor- 
porate ownership  but  the  abuse  of  the  power  in 
the  various  forms  of  regulation,  together  with 
the  various  ameliorations  of  inequitable  distri- 
bution. 

A  compilation  has  been  made  of  the  records 
in  the  recent  Colorado  Springs  lighting  contro- 
versy by  Henry  Floyd,  consulting  engineer 
(New  York :  Illuminating  Engineering  Publish- 
ing Company).  In  this  controversy  the  two 
parties  were  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  and 
the  Pike's  Peak  Hydro-Electric  Company,  of 
the  same  city.  It  d^ided  for  the  first  time  in 
a  judicial  way  three  questions  of  importance  to 
those  engaged  in  the  business  of  electric  light- 
ing: (i)  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "an  arc 
light  of  standard  2000  candle-power;  (2)  the 
monetary  damage  accruing  by  the  substitution 
of  a  6.6  ampere  series  alternating-current  arc 
lamp  for  "  an  arc  light  of  standard  2000  candle- 
power,"  and  (3)  the  financial  damage  resulting 
from   the   failure   to   maintain   the   substituted 
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lami>s  at  their  normal  operating  conditions.  The 
opinions  of  many  of  the  leading  experts  of  the 
country  on  questions  of  lighting,  arc  lamps,  and 
illumination  were  put  on  record  under  oath. 
This  fact,  taken  together  with  the  importance  of 
the  questions  settled,  has  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  full  history  of  the  case  in  book  form. 

Prof.  John  A.  Fairlie's  "  Essays  on  Municipal 
Administration"  (Macmillan)  is  a  series  of 
papers  and  articles  dealing  (i)  with  problems 
of  organization  and  the  legal  relation  of  cities  to 
the  State;  (2)  with  municipal  functions  and 
activities,  and  (3)  with  municipal  government 
in  Europe  as  observed  by  the  author  during  a 
visit  in  the  year  1906.  The  final  essay  treats  of 
instruction  in  municipal  government 

A  series  of  four  lectures  on  municipal  owner- 
ship delivered  at  Harvard  University  last  year 
by  Leonard  Darwin  is  published  in  New  York 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  These  lectures  afford 
the  American  reader  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  current  views  held  in  England  on 
the  relation  of  taxation,  wages,  direct  employ- 
ment, and  so  forth,  to  the  question  of  public 
ownership. 

A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

"A  Mind  That  Found  Itself:  An  Auto- 
biography," is  the  title  of  a  work  that  imme- 
diately challenges  the  attention  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.).  The  author,  Mr.  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  had  the  misfortune 
to  become  insane  a  few  years  ago  and  to  be 
committed,  first  to  a  private  sanitarium,  and 
later  to  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  This 
book  is  an  account  of  his  experiences,  written 
several  years  after  recovery,  and  as  regards  its 
credibility  it  is  supported  by  no  less  an  authori- 
ty than  Prof.  William  Tames,  the  psychdiogist, 
who  declares  that  as  for  contents  it  is  fit  to 
remain  in  literature  as  a  classic  account  from 
within  of  an  insane  person's  psychology.     In 
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(Senator  Proctor  was  rorr.t,l.-:rsr  r.: 
In  the  national  Senate  when  h.s  dc.-n  r^-jrr.^. 
TtZ  Proctor  had  a  distinguished  record  at  tr. 
?!^re  of  his  State  and  the  natK^  at  large. 
V.™^t  Volunteers  in   1862.     Beginning  as  a 
y  T,T  been    almost    continuously    in    puhl.c 
f  Wsnarive   State    (,878-,88o).   Secretary  of 
.J^H    United    States    Senator   in    189..     In 
?.''f  1„\nv«Ugate  conditions  there.    Upon  h.s 
^*L"dt  "attracted    wide    attention    and 

^,he/.--ican  people.) 


cor:*4?r.:*:vc  terrr,  a>  representative  of  Vermoat 
on  Mirch  4.  in  hi*  seventy-seventh  year.    Sen- 
bar,  a«  a  «^Mier,  in  commercial  life,  and  tn  the 
lie  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
memlier  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  in  1867, 
service    since    that    date.     He    was    Governor 
War  in  President  Harrison's  cabinet,  and  was 
March,    1898,    he    paid    an    extended    visit    to 
return  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  Cuban 
did   a   great   deal    toward    arousing    Congress 
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£66  and  Flow  ^^^  internationalism  of  capital 
in  Labor  and  labor  has  far  outstripped 
Markets.  ^^^^  ^^  politics,  diplomacy,  and 
the  mailed  fist.  The  world  movements  at 
the  present  time  are  commercial  and  indus- 
trial, with  the  labor  factor  of  chief  impor- 
tance. The  migration  of  peoples  and  races 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the  motive 
of  economic  advantage,  was  greater  than  any- 
thing that  the  world  had  ever  known  before, 
but  it  is  already  evident  that  the  mobility 
of  labor  is  to  be  far  greater  in  this  new  cen- 
tury than  it  was  in  the  preceding  period.  For 
example,  the  backward  flow  of  laborers  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe,  as  witnessed 
during  the  past  few  months,  affords  just  as 
striking  an  evidence  of  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  the  international  labor  market 
as  is  shown  by  the  great  tidal  wave  of  labor 
migration  to  this  country  in  the  prosperous 
seasons  just  previous  to  the  business  reaction 
of  1907.  So  far  as  European  immigrants  are 
concerned,  the  situation  now  regulates  itself 
precisely  as  we  have  at  various  times  in  this 
magazine  pointed  out  to  our  readers. 

The  When  the  influx  becomes  very 
eastward  large  the  advocates  of  restriction 
Mouement.  ^^^^  deeply  in  earnest  and  they 
bring  forth  many  facts  to  show  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  swollen 
volume  of  immigration.  But  it  invariably 
happens  that,  just  as  their  arguments  seem 
to  impress  the  country  deeply,  the  steamship 
companies, — with  their  varied  sources  of  in- 
formation and  their  careful  and  constant 
study  of  the  subject, — begin  to  find  evidence 
of  a  turning  of  the  tide.  There  are  always 
many  returning  laborers,  particularly  Italians 
who  go  back  to  Naples  or  Sicily  for  the  win- 
ter months.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  find  al- 
most five  times  as  many  steerage  passengers 
embarking  from  New  York  for  Europe  as 


are  arriving  at  Ellis  Island.  Yet  this  was 
the  situation  in  some  weeks  of  December  and 
January.  In  March  about  three  times  as 
many  foreigners  were  going  back  as  were  ar- 
riving. The  people  who  return  are  of  course 
for  the  most  part  a  class  of  men  who  are 
either  unmarried  or  have  not  yet  brought 
their  families  to  the  United  States.  They 
are  able  to  earn  perhaps  five  times  as  much 
per  day  in  this  country  as  in  Italy  or  else- 
where in  southeastern  Europe;  and  when 
steady  work  ceases  here  they  can  live  much 
more  cheaply  and  happily  on  their  savings 
by  going  back  to  the  provinces  of  their  origin. 

Some  ^^  ^^y  assume  that  steerage  or 
Remarkable  third-class  passenger  travel  repre- 
^*"^**'  sen  ts  the  labor  movement  to  which 
we  have  reference  in  the  present  discussion, 
and  we  may  ignore  the  volume  of  first  and 
second  class  travel.  With  this  understand- 
ing, our  readers  will  be  interested  in  certain 
figures  which  we  have  obtained  from  the 
highest  statistical  authority  in  the  employ  of 
the  steamship  companies.  Giving  round  fig- 
ures for  the  purposes  of  easy  comparison, 
340,000  people  went  back  to  Europe  from 
Atlantic  ports  in  the  year  1906,  while  560,- 
0^0  went  back  in  the  year  1907.  An  even 
more  significant  comparison  is  to  be  found 
by  taking  the  last  three  months  of  the  two 
calendar  years.  In  October,  November,  and 
December  of  1906,  121,000  steerage  passen- 
gers returned  to  Europe,  while  264,000  re- 
turned in  the  corresponding  months  of  1907. 
Still  more  interesting,  perhaps,  are  the  fig- 
ures for  the  opening  weeks  of  the  present 
year  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year. 
We  have  obtained  statistics  for  the  ten  open- 
ing weeks,  including  January,  February,  and 
nearly  half  of  March.  During  these  weeks, 
to  give  the  exact  figures  compiled  by  the 
steamship  companies,  the  arrivals  from  Eu- 
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rope  were  44,712,  and  the  departures  from 
America  for  Europe  were  131,740.  We  are, 
of  course,  confining  our  comparison  to  third- 
class  passengers.  The  figures  for  the  open- 
ing ten  weeks  of  1907  were  almost  exactly 
reversed, — that  is  to  say,  I39»052  arrived 
from  Europe,  and  43,642  took  the  return 
voyage.  The  steamship  companies  thus  car- 
ried about  the  same  number  of  passengers, 
but  last  year  three-fourths  of  the  steerage 
travel  was  from  Europe  to  America,  while 
for  the  corresponding  period  this  year  three- 
fourths  of  the  travel  has  been  from  America 
to  Europe.  There  is  to-day  no  great  move- 
ment based  so  precisely  upon  accurate  infor- 
mation as  the  movement  in  the  labor  market. 
European  workmen  do  not  come  here  unless 
there  is  a  definite  demand  for  their  services, 
and  millions  of  letters  going  back  and  forth 
stimulate  or  retard  the  movement,  according 
to  conditions.  There  is  of  course  a  normal 
return  migration  that  has  to  do  with  the 
seasons  of  the  year  and  certain  kinds  of  em- 
ployment. But  beyond  that  normal  move- 
ment, changes  in  the  ratios  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  barometer  indicating  the  condi- 
tion of  industry  and  trade  in  the  United 
States. 


UmtU 

of 
Control. 


Their  long  inarches  and  voyages 
as  members  of  the  world's  army 
of  workers  help  to  train  and  edu- 
cate these  people.  In  due  time  the  energetic 
ones  establish  themselves  with  their  families 
cither  on  this  side  of  the  water  or  in  Eu- 
rope.   If  they  settle  down  in  their  old  homes 


BACK    FROM    AMERICA. 

Tiff!  «r*MA!«  MfCHAET.:   "Welcome!     You  come  at  the 
0iAt  m/ta^t  to  b«'Ip  pay  the  new  Gorman  taxes." 
"•^  From  Vlk  (Berlin). 


they  are  the  more  progressive  citizens  for 
what  they  have  learned  in  America.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  they  prefer  the 
United  States,  become  useful  citizens,  send 
their  children  to  our  schools,  and  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  great  English-speak- 
ing democratic  community.  In  a  general 
sense,  this  freedom  of  labor  migration  as  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  is  not  a  harmful 
thing,  and  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by 
harsh  or  arbitrary  restrictions.  Its  careful 
and  intelligent  regulation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  both  possible  and  desirable.  There  i^  no 
reason  why,  under  cloak  of  the  freedom  of 
the  labor  market,  we  should  allow  this  coun- 
try to  be  a  dumping-ground  for  the  depend- 
ent or  the  vicious  classes.  Since  the  steam- 
ship companies  have  the  largest  motive  in  the 
promotion  of  this  kind  of  migration,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  throw  heavy  responsibilities 
upon  them  and  to  compel  them  to  aid  our 
Government  in  every  way  by  sifting  the  unfit 
from  the  fit  in  the  provinces  of  their  origin 
or  at  the  ports  where  they  take  passage. 

Conditions  Almost  all  of  those  who  now  ar- 
/»  rive  know  exactly  where  they  are 
going  and  what  they  are  to  do. 
The  immigration  movement  is  far  less  hap- 
hazard or  unguided  than  most  people  suppose. 
It  subjects  us  to  many  critical  and  difficult 
problems,  particularly  in  our  great  cities,  but 
we  have  been  dealing  with  such  questions  upon 
the  whole  in  a  satisfactory  way.  New  York 
is  now  the  largest  Italian  city  in  the  world 
excepting  possibly  Naples.  Buenos  Aires, 
where  there  are  a  good  many  influ- 
ential Italians,  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  United  States  as  a  great 
center  for  people  of  that  race;  but 
as  compared  with  New  York  there 
is  only  a  handful  of  Italians  in 
the  Argentine  capital.  The  Ital- 
ian children  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  are  a  host  of  bright 
and  patriotic  little  learners,  and  the 
Italian  voters  of  New  York  are  a 
mighty  phalanx.  It  will  be  a  good 
while  before  they  rise  to  the  ethi- 
cal political  standards  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union,  and  Tammany  will 
know  how  to  manage  them  better 
than  the  reformers.  But  the  public 
schools  will  make  good  citizens  out 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  even  • 
Tammany  itself  responds  some- 
what to  the  improving  standards 
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of  civilization  and  municipal  government. 
The  great  desire  of  educational  leaders  like 
Dr.  Maxwell,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  school  system,  is  to  make  education 
practical  and  to  make  the  work  of  the  schools 
contribute  directly  to  the  demand  for  trained 
workers  and  good  citizens. 


ilCW8 

In  th9 
Uetropdh. 


As  for  the  Jewish   race,   it  has 

found  it^  Zion  in  America,  and 

New  York  is  its  Jerusalem.  The 
prosperity  and  swift  progress  of  the  Jewish 
immigrants  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
schools  are .  crowded  with  Jewish  children, 
who  are  hopeful;  ambitious,  and  studious  to 
a  degree  quite  unsurpassed.  The  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  is  at  the  top 
of  the  public-school  system  of  New  York 
Cit3%  and  which  is  now  flourishing  under  the 
brilliant  and  indefatigable  headship  of  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Finley,  is  fast  becoming  the 
foremost  Jewish  institution  of  learning  in  the 
world.  It* is  said  that  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  students  in  the  City  College  are  Jews. 
They  are  eager  for  advancement  in  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  world,  and  they  are 

not  slow   in   making   thefr  way.     Already,    

even  with  the  Jewish  influx  so  recent  in  its   Pi»yioKrapij  i^*  innt  3vt*tDoujid,  n.  y. 

DR.   JOHN    H.   FINLEY. 


(President  of  the  City  College.) 

large  proportions,  it  is  stated  that  of  1 1 ,000 
lawyers  in  New  York  City  more  than  5000 
are  of  the  Hebrew  race.  The  proportion 
of  the  doctors  of  medicine  is  very  large,  while 
in  successful  mercantile  pursuits  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  that  the  men  of  Jewish  birth  are 
even  more  dominant  than  in  the  professions. 
But  for  two  or  three  powerful  factors,  they 
dominate  in  the  field  of  finance.  They  own 
most  of  the  great  department  stores.  Men 
of  Jewish  origin  own  a  majority  of  the  New 
York  newspapers.  Their  advancement  here 
has  been  under  conditions  of  free  opportunity, 
and  in  return  they  clearly  owe  a  debt  of 
patriotism  to  the  institutions  of  this  country 
that  should  be  to  them  fully  as  sacred  as  their 
sense  of  race  feeling. 


Some 


PtM-toffraph  by  HolUnger.  N.y. 

DR.    WILLIAM     H.    MAXWELL,    THE    ABLE    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF   THE    SCHOOL   SYSTEM   OF 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 


w^.-  There  was  a  time  when  every 
tnefienUof  detail  of  Irish  politics  was  fol- 
^"^''  lowed  so  closely  in  the  United 
States  that  our  leading  politicians  of  both 
parties  felt  obliged  to  give  close  attention  to 
every  phase  of  the  Irish  question.  But  the 
Irish  here  have  become  so  fully  American- 
ized that  they  no  longer  force  British  poli- 
tics into  American  campaigns.     St.  Patrick's 
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Day  last  month  had  as  little  bearing  upon 
politics  in  its  pleasant  and  kindly  observance 
as  a  Scotch  celebration  of  St.  Andrew's  Day. 
But  at  that  very  moment  last  month  the 
lulians  of  New  York,  in  so  far  as  they  had 
come  from  the  Island  of  Sicily,  were  com- 
pelling the  whole  metropolis  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  a  Sicilian  in  the  Italian  cabinet 
was  under  charges  and  in  disfavor.  And 
when  their  festive  days  and  seasons  come 
about,  the  Italians  of  New  York  celebrate 
more  ardently  and  elaborately  than  any  other 
rlcment  of  the  city*s  great  cosmopolitan  pop- 
ulation. It  is  very  instructive  to  note  the 
work  of  the  health  authorities  of  New  York 
a%  they  bring  scientific  administration  to  bear 
\t\ftrt\  the  protection  of  the  city  from  epidem- 
ic %  and  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate. 

^^^       It  is  natural  that  a  vast  influx  of 

Ifi^         foreign  population  should   result 

On^tfow4inq,  j^  ^y^^  ovcrcrowding  of  tenement 

fi/xjvr*.  But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  on 
Manhattan  Island  due  to  restricted  territory 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  situation,  the 
i  hange  for  the  better  has  been  amazing  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years.  When  the  subject 
of  tmcment-house  reform  was  first  agitated 
\t\  New  York,  when  men  like  Mr.  Jacob  A. 
\L\\%  were  writing  on  unsanitary  East-Side 
hen  the  movement  for  small  parks 


and  public  bathhouses  began,  when  Mr.  Gil- 
der and  his  associates  made  their  first  report 
on  tenements  and  overcrowding,  and  later 
when  Mr.  De  Forest  made  his  great  analy- 
sis and  study  of  the  situation  and  secured 
the  present  laws  and  administrative  system 
regulating  the  subject,  there  were  conditions 
existing  that  have  now  to  a  great  extent  been 
remedied.  The  slums  of  New  York  as  they 
existed  twenty  years  ago  are  as  extinct  as  the 
Indian  tribe  that  sold  Manhattan  Island  for 
the  traditional  handful  of  trinkets.  Popu- 
lation is  still  far  too  dense,  but  the  situation 
is  comparatively  manageable.  The  funda- 
mental remedy  lies  in  the  improvement  of 
transit  facilities;  and  therein  lies  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  project  for  an  electric  rail- 
road under  the  Hudson  River,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  is  described  by  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  this  magazine  in  an  article  be- 
ginning on  page  425  of  the  present  number. 

Tfimsn  '^^^  municipal  subway  system 
/»rog-  now  runs  trains  to  Borough  Hall, 
**"'  Brooklyn,  by  way  of  a  tunnel 
recently  opened,  and  the  other  tunnels  and 
bridges  now  under  construction  or  definitely 
planned  will  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  into  homes  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Is- 
land, and  Westchester  County.  Such  improve- 
ments do  not,  of  course,  send  the  poorest 
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class  of  people  to  the  suburbs,  but  they  re- 
lieve the  pressure  upon  housing  facilities,  and 
so  give  the  poorer  classes  who  remain  in  the 
congested  districts  a  little  more  elbow  room, 
and  make  it  more  feasible  for  the  municipal 
authorities  to  enforce  proper  regulation. 
Last  month  the  whole  subject  of  congested 
population  was  most  ably  discussed  in  New 
York  at  a  series  of  conferences  held  in  con- 
nection with  an  ingenious  exhibition  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  which  illustrated 
by  means  of  models  and  various  devices  the 
whole  subject  of  New  York's  housing  con- 
ditions. 

Poiitieai  ^  remarkable  as  anything  is  the 
improve-  Condition  of  comparative  good  or- 
der in  political  life  that  has  come 
about,  not  through  convulsive  reforms,  but 
by  a  steady  movement  that  all  classes  of  pol- 
iticians have  had  to  recognize.  Election 
frauds  are  doubtless  to  some  extent  perpe- 
trated even  under  present  conditions,  but 
they  are  of  little  magnitude  and  result  when 
compared  with  conditions  that  prevailed 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  In  those  days 
the  whole  country  was  apprehensive,  when- 
ever a  Presidential  year  came  around,  lest 
the  national  outcome  might  be  determined  by 
frauds  perpetrated  in  the  lower  wards  of 
New  York  City.  One  of  the  chief  forms  of 
fraudulent  activity  in  Presidential  years  was 


the  improper  granting  of  naturalization  pa- 
pers. A  chief  objection,  indeed,  to  the  rapid 
influx  of  foreigners  was  their  manipulation 
for  political  purposes  by  unscrupulous  party 
bosses,  who  had  them  naturalized  in  droves 
and  handled  them  at  the  polls  like  cattle,  pay- 
ing so  much  a  head  for  their  votes.  It  is  not 
feasible  at  present  to  apply  the  test  of  read- 
ing and  writing  to  the  incoming  laborer. 
But  it  is  altogether  feasible  to  refuse  the  po- 
litical franchise  to  any  foreign-born  inhabi- 
tant of  this  country  who  is  not  well  qualified 
to  cast  a  ballot.  All  over  the  country  this 
year  there  is  a  dearth  of  the  old-time  rush  and 
scramble  for  the  issuance  of  final  papers  to 
crowds  of  foreigners  who  can  barely  speak 
the  English  language  and  whose  claims 
would  not  bear  close  inspection. 


Maturati' 
zatlon 
Reform, 


The  new  situation  has  been 
brought  about  chiefly  through 
an  improvement  in  the  law  and 
its  administration.  What  this  means  is 
shown  in  an  article  contributed  to  our  pages 
this  month  by  the  Hon.  Alford  W.  Cooley, 
of  New  York,  now  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral at  Washington.  Mr,  Cooley  gives  full 
c/edit  to  the  work  of  the  commission  on  the 
naturalization  laws  headed  by  the  Hon.  Mil- 
ton J.  Purdy,  whose  report  resulted  in  the 
present  improved  system.  Mr.  Purdy  has 
for  some  years  been  chief  assistant  to  the  At- 
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PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  MODEL  SHOWN  BY  THE  CHARITY     ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY    AT    THE    EXHIBITION     TO 
ILLUSTRATE    NEW    YORK's    CONGESTED    POPULATION. 
(This  block  on  the  East  Side  shows  conditions  prior  to  1900.      It  contained  nearly  n.OOO  people,  living 
under  Improper  conditions.    A  great  change  has  already  been  accomplished.) 
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Hon  Alford  W.  Cooley. 


Hon.  Milton  J.  Purdy. 


IMPORTANT    MEMBERS.  OF    THE   DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE    AT    WASHINGTON,    WHO    HAVE   BEEN    SPE- 
CIALLY   IDENTIFIED   WITH    THE   REFORM    OF    OUR    NATURALIZATION  SYSTEM. 


torney-General  and  has  borne  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice under  three  successive  Attorney-Generals. 
But  with  all  his  efforts  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  restraint  of  trade,  he  has 
perhaps  done  nothing  of  so  much  practical 
use  as  his  work  for  the  reform  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  our 
citizenship.  These  laws  could  in  the  future 
be  made  still  more  severe  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  country,  and  without  injustice  or 
hardship  to  any  applicant. 


Th€  Faeifio  ^^^  problems  that  concern  the 
Labbf  nations  now  qipcupying  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  also 
become  industrial,  and  the  state  of  the  labor 
market  furnishes  the  key  to  several  difficult 
situations.  Thus  the  Japanese  question,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  our  Pacific  Coast,  is 
purely  one  of  labor. ;  The  Japanese  can  earn 
ten  times  as  much  in  California,  Oregon,  or 
Washington  as  they  can  earn  in  Japan.  They 
are  no  longer  content  to  live  under  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  because  as  a  people  they  have  felt  the 
stirring  of  new  ambitions  and  have  perceived 
great  possibilities  within  their  grasp.  They 
are  a  prolific  people,  and  they  produce  a  sur- 
plus population  that  is  not  content  to  starve 
on  a  handful  of  rice  a  day,  but  that  is  ener- 


getic enough  to  push  out  into  the  interna- 
tional labor  market,  where  the  awards  are 
rich  and  sure.  The  Japanese  laborer  can 
earn  as  much  in  a  few  years  on  our  coast  as 
in  an  entire  lifetime  at  home.  Every  son  of 
Japan  who  goes  forth  to  seek  his  fortune  else- 
where is  under  bonds  to  return  whenever 
needed  or  called  for,  and  he  is  working  as 
much  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  as  for' 
his  own  personal  benefit.  The  intense  pa- 
triotism of  the  Japanese  is  a  thing  hard  for 
us  to  understand,  and  it  explains  many  things 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  by  nations 
and  governments  having  to  deal  with  the 
Japanese  people. 


Japanese  ^^^^  success  of  Japan  by  land 
Sen-  and  by  sea  in  fighting  first  the 
Chinese  and  then  the  Russians 
has  naturally  given  them  a  sense  of  power 
and  importance  that  is  embarrassing  at  times 
to  their  own  leaders.  The  common  people 
of  Japan  have  never  understood  that  finan- 
cial considerations  had  limited  the  duration 
of  the  war  against  Russia,  and  that  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  in  bringing  about 
the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  were  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  the  Japanese  statesmen.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  Japanese  against  this  country  is 
due  to  the  belief  among  the  soldiers  and 


The  proorEss  of  the  world. 


common  people  that  our  Government  lifted 
Its  hand  to  stop  their  irresistible  march 
across  Russia,  and  prevented  their  seizure  of 
territory  and  their  exaction  of  a  large  money 
indemnity.  It  is  this  feeling  that  has  made  it 
more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been  to  arrange  with  Japan  about  the  labor 
question.  But  the  relations  between  the  two 
governments  have  been  cordial  at  all  times, 
and  the  influx  of  Japanese  coolies  has  now 
almost  entirely  ceased.  The  visit  of  our 
fleet  to  the  Pacific  has  brought  about  no  ir- 
ritation such  as  was  predicted  in  certain 
quarters,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  our 
considering  at  Washington  a  Japanese  ex- 
clusion law.  The  Japanese  Government  has 
such  control  over  the  movements  of  every 
Japanese  subject  that  it  can  divert  the  coolies 
from  our  ports,  and  see  that  they  are  em- 
ployed somewhere  else.  And  it  will  undoubt- 
edly accomplish  this  object  for  the  present. 


A 

Hani 

Situation, 


It  is,  nevertheless,  a  rather  hard 
situation,  inasmuch  as  the  United 
States  offers  so  tempting  a  field 
to  Oriental  laborers  who  are  eager  for  high 
wages.  As  communication  grows  easier,  and 
the  habit  of  travel  to  find  lucrative  employ- 
ment becomes  more  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  Orient,  this  problem  of  the  interna- 
tional labor  market  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  is  not  going  to  be  solved  without  seri- 
ous future  difficulties.  The  Australians  ap- 
preciate its  gravity  quite  as  much  as  do  the 
Californians.  It  has  for  some  time  been  a 
crucial  question  in  South  Africa,  and  it  is 
becoming  an  uppermost  theme  in  South 
America  as  well  as  Canada.  We  have 
chosen  to  hold  the  United  States  for  a  white 
man's  country,  and  we  shall  probably  suc- 
ceed, although  the  future  has  its  own  history 
to  write  In  ways  not  yet  wholly  determined. 
The  competition  of  races  is  only  begun. 


WHAT    WOnT.n   HAPIRN    IF    UNCLE    SAM    RHOULD   MAKE    WAR   HPON     THE   MIKADO. 

(The  above  cartoon,  from  a  South  American  paper.  Is  typical  of  many  that  have  appeared  In  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world.  It  intimates  that  In  case  of  trouble  between  America  and  Japan  England  would  at 
once  break  the  alliance  now  existing  with  the  Japanese  Government,  while  China  looks  upon  the  whole  sit- 
nation  with  an  air  of  helpless  distress.  The  cartoon  is  Interesting  In  v»ew  of  the  \l^l^^^\^^'i^^^^^' 
ment  on  March  20  accepted  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  Japanese  Government  to  have  the  fl^t  visit 
Yokohama  in  the  course  of  Us  peaceful  progress  around  the  world.  The  visit  *> ,  ^j''- «*^^^  ^*"  ^^^^^^^ j^^^^ 
of  Commodore  Perry's  visit  long  ago  and  of  the  numerous  evidences  of  good  will  toward  Japan  shown  by 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  SUtea.) 
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American  ^^  '^  ^^^  ^  hundred  ycsLTS  since 
fface  the  United  States  abolished  the 
foreign  slave  trade.  But  for  that 
law,  which  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  1808,  we  should  have  been  in  a  very  differ- 
ent position  when  emancipation  came.  Some 
of  our  Southern  States  would  have  been  per- 
manently African,  like  Haiti  and  Jamaica. 
Our  race  problem  in  the  South  is  sufficiently 
delicate  and  difficult  as  matters  stand.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  for- 
bearance, and  it  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
slow  processes  of  advancing  civilization.  The 
negro  race  is  not  making  a  success  of  its 
Haitian  Republic,  and  it  could  not  have 
made  a  success  of  the  permanent  administra- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  or  Lou- 
isiana. It  must  make  further  solid  gains  in 
civilization  before  it  can  succeed  well  in  the 
work  of  government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  present  troubles  in  Haiti  will  lead  to  an 
arrangement  under  which  that  republic  will 
accept  the  protection  of  the  Unfted  States 
under  conditions  which  will  guarantee  finan- 
cial stability  and  freedom  from  revolutions. 
With  the  friendly  aid  of  our  Government, 
the  negro  race  in  Haiti  may  by  degrees  pwve 
to  the  world  its  capacity  to  make  progress 
and  govern  itself.  Our  own  educated  ne- 
groes should  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  are  destined  to  belong  mainly 
to  their  race. 


/>/««./-A^*-  I^  »s  only  natural  that  a  race  so 

Clannisfiness  -•'-  11111         1 

Among  Ameri'  recentiv  enslaved  should  be  clan- 
^*'^'^'-  nish.  The  Hebrew  people,— put 
to  disadvantage  in  many  countries, — 
have  been  driven  to  an  intense  loyalty  to 
their  own  people  as  against  Gentiles.  The 
Japanese,  wherever  scattered,  arc  absolutely 
for  one  another  and  for  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  Irish,  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
their  wrongs,  were  always  united  in  their 
opposition  to  England,  however  they  might 
quarrel  among  themselves.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  American  negroes  should  be  bound 
together  by  a  deep  racial  instinct  so  powerful 
that  it  controls  them  under  all  circumstances. 
Since  they  possess  this  instinct,  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  their  leaders  should  learn 
wisdom  and  self-control.  Because  of  several 
earlier  incidents  which  seemed  favorable  to 
their  race,  the  American  negroes  were  almost 
idolatrous  in  their  support  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Then  came  an  incident  of  army 
discipline  which  happened  to  affect  colored 
troops;   and    those   who  knew   the   negroes 


best  were  of  opinion  that  not  one  colored 
man  in  a  thousand  would  have  voted  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  if  he  were  coming  up  for  re- 
election. And  in  this  swift  change  of  feel- 
ing the  8,000,000  or  10,000,000  negroes  in 
this  country  were  to  a  large  extent  led  by 
the  educated  men  of  their  race,  who  should 
not  have  been  so  prejudiced  or  so  mer- 
curial. In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the 
disbanding  of  the  colored  troops  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outrage  at  Brownsville,  Texas, 
could  not  have  been  due  on  the  President's 
part  to  race  prejudice,  and  it  should  have 
been  treated  as  an  army  question,  and  not  as 
one  relating  to  negroes  as  such. 

r/^ear«..e,///.  Steps  for  the  re-enlistment  of  tlic 
Affair  in  members  of  the  disbanded  com- 
M«.  pjjj^j^  j^^j  already  been  taken  by 
die  President  when  the  process  of  re-enlist- 
ment was  interrupted  by  the  long  and  ex- 
haustive Senate  investigation  in  response  to 
Senator  Foraker's  demand.  A  majority  of 
the  Senate  committee  has  supported  the  ac- 
tion of  the  War  Department' and  the 'Presi- 
dent in  a  report  made  last  month.  Senator 
Foraker  and  three  others, — namely.  Senators 
Hemenway,  Scott,  and  Bulkeley, — made  a 
minority  report.  Meanwhile,  the  President 
had  acted  in  pursuance  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Senate's  inquiry,  and  on  March  ii  he 
summed  up  the  case  in  a  brief  message  to 
Congress,  reminding  it  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  War  Department  for  re-enlisting  the 
discharged  soldiers  in  December,  1906.  The 
President  now  asks  Congress  to  extend  the 
time  within  which  the  department  may  per- 
mit the  re-enlistment  of  as  many  as  are 
deemed  free  from  guilty  connection  with  the 
Brownsville  outrage.  The  incident  in  our 
judgment  could  from  the  beginning  have 
been  left  safely  to  be  solved  by  the  War 
Department.  The  political  purposes  of  the 
long  agitation  that  has  been  maintained  are 
too  obvious  for  discussion. 

^^  There  has  been  no  pretense  or 
Concerns  secrecy  in  the  claim  that,  by  at- 
^'  tacking  the  Administration  upon 
Its  action  in  discharging  these  soldiers,  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft 
would  be  enabled  to  control  the  Southern 
negro  delegations  to  the  national  convention, 
and  would  also  control  the  important  negro 
vote  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  some 
other  States.  But  the  claim  has  been  too 
open  and  the  motive  has  been  too  obvious. 
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But  for  the  approach  of  a 
Presidential  election  the 
whole  affair  would  have 
been  handled  in  an  entirely 
different  way.  The  thing 
for  negro  leaders  to  see  is 
that  this  incident  has  sub- 
jected them  to  a  serious  test. 
If  their  race  prejudice  could 
be  played  upon  so  easily,  it 
would  only  show  that  they 
were  not  growing  as  fast  in 
sagacity  as  their  real  friends 
had  hoped.  They  gain  lit- 
tle for  their  race  by  acting 
together  as  a  political  class. 
There  are  ample  reasons 
to  afford  explanation  for 
their  solidarity,  but  it  will 
be  to  their  advantage  to 
learn  to  act  in  public  affairs 
in  disregard  of  the  race 
line.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Brownsville  incident 
would  make  Mr.  Taft's 
nomination  impossible,  or 
that  if  he  were  nominated 
It  would  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. The  prospects  now 
are  that  it  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  re-   to  be  the  first  choice  of  the  Empire  State,  Mr. 


HON.  FRANK  H.  HITCHCOCK^  WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE  OP    THE  TAFT  CAM- 
PAIGN   IN   THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


ceiving  the  nomination  at  Chicago ;  and,  if  he 
should  be  nominated,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
thought  that  negroes  who  have  usually  voted 
the  Republican  ticket  would  fail  to  vote  for 
so  representative  a  leader  of  their  party. 
Mr.  Taft  has  never  in  any  way  shown  him- 
self other  than  broad-minded  in  dealing  with 
race  questions. 


PreaideH- 

tlal 
Prosp9at». 


There  is  no  reason  for  haste  in 
making  political  prophecies,  and 
the  present  prospect  that  Mr. 
Taft  will  be  the  Republican  nominee  may 
be  greatly  changed  by  unknown  considera- 
tions that  may  subsequently  appear.  West  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  Republican  senti- 
ment seems  to  be  almost  solid  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  still 
nominally  for  their  declared  candidates;  but 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  Vice-President 
Fairbanks  and  Speaker  Cannon  should  ad- 
vise their  supporters  to  join  in  making  the 
thing  unanimous  for  their  genial  and  long- 
time friend  William  H.  Taft.  In  New  York 
there  is  a  very  cordial  feeling  toward  Mr. 
Taft,  which  has  found  easy  and  constant  ex- 
pression without  any  hostility  in  it  toward 
Governor  Hughes.    Conceding  the  Governor 


Taft  is  undoubtedly  the  second  choice  of  the 
Republican  voters  by  a  vast  majority.  A 
good  deal  has  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  activity  and  extent  of  the 
organization  that  is  promoting  Mr.  Taft's 
candidacy,  and  the  costliness  of  the  prelimi- 
nary canvass.  Mr.  Vorys,  with  headquarters 
in  Ohio,  remains  in  charge  of  the  movement 
throughout  the  West  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  recently 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  with  his 
office  in  Washington,  is  looking  after  the 
Taft  canvass  in  the  East  and  a  part  of  the 
South.  In  so  far  as  money  has  been  spent,  it 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  on  the  surface. 
The  preliminary  fight  in  Ohio  must  have 
cost  something  for  printing,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  the  other  legitimate  outlays. 

Money  in  the  ^^  '^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  moment  charged 
Preliminary  bv  any  One  that  money  has  been 
spent  improperly  m  the  promo- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy,  nor  is  there 
any  mystery  about  the  origin  of  the  money 
that  has  been  used.  Friends  of  Mr.  Taft 
who  have  offered  to  contribute  generously 
have  been  told  that  no  money  was  needed. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  is  a 
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^KIKKIAKV    WILLIAM    H.   TAFT   AND    HIS   BROTHER,    MR.  CHARLES  P.   TAFT,  OF  CINCINNATL 


lunii  fif  very  laiir<*  fortune.  Inasmuch  as  a 
UiriM  ilf«al  has  hccn  snid  about  the  use  of 
UMinrv  in  the  Taft  campnipn.  It  is  well  that 
thr  itiuntrv  shouhl  be  informed  that  Mr. 
TiHt  in  nmirr  no  obh'^r«tions  in  any  direction 
«tul  that  he  is*  aware  of  no  lavish  or  improper 
fvprnditurr  for  hin  benefit.  All  that  has 
brrn  dnt\r  (n  his  behalf  seems  to  have  been 
null  el  V  hank  and  open.  It  must  not  be 
it\MMH»iied    that   money    in   very  considerable 

*» *       Mfjt  aUo  been  used  on  behalf  of 

uen.     It  will  perhaps  never  be 


known  how  much  certain  so-called  Wall 
Street  jntcrests  have  expended  on  the  gen- 
eral project  of  discrediting  the  Administra- 
tion and  trying  to  prevent  the  control  of  the 
Republican  convention  by  those  in  sympathy 
with  the  policies  of  the  President. 


Nothing  has  happened  to  change 
the  prospect  that  Mr.  Bryan  will 
be  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
in  their  Denver  convention.  The  position  of 
Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  is  naturally  giving 


Hearata 

Nam 

Party. 
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the  Democrats  much  concern.  On  February 
22  there  was  a  conference  at  Chicago  com- 
posed of  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Inde- 
pendence League,  and  plans  were  then  and 
there  made  for  the  launching  of  a  new  na- 
tional party  as  yet  unnamed.  This  new  party 
is  to  wait  until  after  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions  have  been  held.  A 
national  committee  was  formed  with  author- 
ity to  choose  the  place  and  fix  the  date  for 
the  convention.  Mr.  Hearst,  as  head  of  the 
movement,  delivered  a  carefully  prepared 
speech,  which  was  regarded  as  sounding  the 
keynote  of  the  new  national  party's  principles. 
After  a  series  of  generalities  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  platform  as  adopted  at 
Chicago  announces  tlie  purpose  to  "  destroy 
the  power  of  selfish  special  interests  by  wrest- 
ing from  their  hands  their  main  weapon,  the 
corruption  fund."  The  next  purpose  stated 
IS  to  "  correct  some  of  the  obvious  financial 
and  economic  evils  of  the  day."  Another  ob- 
ject is  to  "  develop  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try." In  characterizing  the  present  parties 
Mr.  Hearst  says  that  the  most  bitter  and 
uncompromising  antagonism  is  to  be  found 
between  the  radical  Democratic  party  and  the 
conservative  Democratic  party.  To  some  ex- 
tent he  finds  such  a  cleavage  also  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  declares  it  to  be  uncer- 
tain as  yet  which  wing  of  either  party  will 
be  in  control  of  the  approaching  conventions. 

HiaOpiiiioii    Mr.  Hearst  proceeds  as  follows: 

%attl€s.  I*  depends  upon  what  particular 
clique  secures  control  of  the  Re- 
publican machinery  whether  that  party  declares 
for  Roosevelt  and  radicalism,  or  Cannon  and 
conservatism,  or  Hughes  and  hypocrisy. 

The  Democratic  party  has  stood  heroically  for 
Bryan  and  bimetallism,  one  year;  for  philan- 
thropy in  the  Philippines,  one  year;  for  con- 
servatism and  a  campaign  fund,  one  year,  and 
for  public  ownership  for  part  of  another  year, 
-^-until,  indeed,  that  deep-rooted  conviction  col- 
lided with  the  Jim  Crow  car. 

The  Democratic  party  accuses  Roosevelt  of 
having  stolen  its  clothes. 

What  clothes? 

Which  suit? 

If  Roosevelt  appropriated  any  Democratic  gar- 
ments, he  probably  found  them  lying  around  un- 
worn, uncared  for,  unclaimed. 

The  political  clothes  of  the  average  politician 
are  not  much  to  steal.  They  too  often  resemble 
the  harlequin  attire  of  a  masquerade. 

Moreover,  by  way  of  diversion,  if  Roosevelt, 
attired  in  the  boots  and  breeches  of  the  Democ- 
racy, has  frightened  the  country  into  financial 
fits,  what  will  the  probable  effect  on  the  com- 
munity be  of  a  Democratic  President,  arrayed 
in  the  contrasting  colors  of  the  full  Democratic 
regalia? 


HON.   WILLIAM   RANDOLPH    HEARST. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  honest  citizens  in 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  I  main- 
tain that  the  reforms  we  advocate  cannot  well 
be  accomplished  either  with  the  old  parties  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  old  parties. 

iMFo/i9tt€'t  I^  ^^^  l>een  supposed  that  Mr. 
Voi!  Hearst  and  the  Independence 
League  would  support  Mr. 
Bryan  upon  a  radical  platform.  But  the 
breach  now  seems  complete.  It  was  widely 
reported  last  month  that  Senator  La  FoUette 
would  be  nominated  for  President  by  the 
new  party.  Mr.  La  Follette,  however,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination. 
Although  he  has  broken  the  old  party  ranks 
all  to  pieces  in  Wisconsin,  he  has  always 
fought  his  battles  as  a  Republican.  His 
friends  state  by  authority  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  assert  his  views  within  the  party 
where  so  many  men  of  his  general  way  of 
thinking  are  still  to  be  found.  In  the  course 
of  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Aldrich  currency 
bill  last  month,  Mr.  La  Follette  made  a 
powerful  attack  upon  the  concentrated 
power  of  a  well-known  group  of  men  who 
control  the  financial,  transportation,  and  in- 
dustrial interests  that  have  their  business 
headquarters   in   the    Wall    Street   district 
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Copjrrl^  bf  Stnos.  St  Louia. 

HON.   ROBERT   M.   LA  FOLLETTE. 
(United    States   Senator   from    Wisconsin.) 

Unfortunately,  attention  was  diverted  from 
Mr.  La  Follette*s  argument  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  list  of  about  a  hundred  men  who 
are  said  to  control  the  economic  aflFairs  of 
the  country.  It  was  a  mistake  to  attach  so 
much  importance  to  particular  individuals. 
If  anything  is  wrong  it  is  the  system;  and 
there  are  thousands  of  individuals  who  are 
just  as  responsible  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  our  centralized  business  con- 
ditions as  are  the  hundred  gentlemen  who 
happen  to  be  named  in  Senator  La  FoUette's 
list. 

Butineaa  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  great  trans- 
Leaaer-^  portation  systems,  great  industrial 
**''''  corporations,  and  great  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  them  from  ruin  is  strong  and  masterful 
leadership.  It  is  not  a  crime  for  a  man  to 
have  become  powerful  and  conspicuous  in 
the  business  world,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  crime 
to  be  a  business  man  at  all.  To  deal  with 
the  rule  and  not  with  the  exceptions,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  our  American  business  men 
who  control  large  aflFairs  are  trusted  by  many 
whose  interests  are  at  stake,  and  that  they 


hold  their  high  positions  because  of  merit. 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  have  great  cor- 
porations, and  they  will  require  men  of  shin- 
ing talents  to  conduct  them.  Some  of  our 
great  corporations  have  been  plundered  by 
the  men  at  their  heads,  while  others  have 
been  administered  honestly  for  their  stock- 
holders, but  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  is  possible  for  law  and  gov- 
ernment to  help  protect  the  stockholders  and 
also  to  safeguard  the  public  interest.  But  the 
great  corporations  must  go  forward,  and  their 
welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  country's  pros- 
perity. 

y.^  President  Roosevelt  has  been  ad- 
UnahacMie  vocating  a  modification  of  the 
BusinasM.  gherman  Anti-Trust  law.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  bill  to  this  end  may  be  passed  in 
the  present  session.  The  National  Civic 
Federation,  as  a  result  of  the  great  confer- 
ence held  last  October  at  Chicago,  has  been 
helping  to  secure  an  agreement  of  all  inter- 
ests upon  a  measure  of  this  kind.  As  con- 
strued by  the  courts,  the  Sherman  law  for- 
bids all  large  combinations  of  a  monopolistic 
tendency,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasona- 
ble in  their  nature  and  conduct.  If  the  law 
is  modified  its  prohibitions  will  apply  only  to 
trusts  and  combinations  that  are  not  fair  and 
reasonable  in  their  principles  and  working. 
Along  with  this  modification  of  the  law  it  is 
desired  by  the  Administration  to  secure  the 
national  licensing  or  registration  of  large  cor- 
porations, coupled  with  provisions  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  publicity  and  for  the  govern- 
mental oversight  of  corporate  methods  and 
operations.  If  legislation  of  this  kind  can  be 
enacted,  American  business  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  follow  its  normal  course  of  develop- 
ment without  detriment  to  public  interests. 
There  ought  to  be  no  instinctive  antagonism 
between  business  and  government.  Some 
modifications  of  the  law  and  some  much 
needed  reforms  in  our  business  methods 
ought  to  set  American  industry  and  com- 
merce upon  the  most  fortunate  and  prosper- 
ous period  in  all  its  history. 

Labor       ^  ^^  ^^^^  Constantly  pointed 

and  lis      out,  the  normal  trend  of  business 

dmbtnations,  j^  ^j^j^  country,  as  in  Europe,  is 

toward  large  combinations.  For  law  and 
government  to  attempt  the  breaking  down  of 
combinations  as  such  is  demoralizing  and  it 
is  absurd.  Regulation  and  the  prevention  of 
abuses  are  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of 
business  itself.     It  is  equally  true  that  the 
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tendency  in  the  labor  worW  is  toward  large 
organizations.  But  the  principles  that  relate 
to  trades-unions  are  in  their  nature  so  differ- 
ent from  those  that  relate  to  combinations  of 
capital  that  there  would  be  much  harm  and 
no  benefit  in  trying  to  regulate  the  two  things 
under  the  same  statute.  The  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  was  never  intended  to  be  applied 
to  trades-unions  or  to  limit  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  unions  in  their  conflicts  with  capi- 
tal. In  the  proposed  modifications  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  there  can  be  no 
sensible  objection  to  the  demand  of  the  labor 
leaders  that  their  unions  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  precisely  the  same  forms  of  restric- 
tion and  regulation  as  the  combinations  of 
capital.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country  has  organized  labor  been  so 
powerfully  represented  at  Washington  as 
last  month.  For  one  thing,  the  Government 
officials  were  mediating  under  the  terms  of 
the  Erdman  act  to  prevent  if  possible  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  employees  on  the  Southern 
railroads.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  wages  all  along  the  line. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gompers,  was  at  work 
for  a  re-enactment  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
bill,  with  good  prospects  of  success.  There 
also  seemed  some  chance  for  legislation  re- 
stricting the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  cases. 

mPec/*/o«/nT'ic  demand  for  the  exemption 
tkeHntt^rM'  of  labor  unions  from  the  opera- 
^****'  tion  of  the  Anti-Trust  law  in- 
volved difficulties  that  led  to  serious  disagree- 
ment. The  labor  unions  have  been  greatly 
aroused  over  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  February  3  the  court  handed 
down  an  opinion  in  a  case  referred  to  it  for 
the  express  purpose  of  testing  the  question 
>\'hether  or  not  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 
is  applicable  to  a  trades-union  using  its  estab- 
lished methods.  A  firm  of  hatters  in  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  had  been  boycotted  by  the  trade- 
union  known  as  the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America.  The  case  was  first  brought  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  which  sustained 
the  labor  union  and  held  that  Loewe  &  Co. 
had  no  recourse  against  the  union  under  the 
Sherman  act.  The  boycotted  firm  carried 
the  case  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  This  court,  by  agreement  of 
plaintiffs  and  defendant$,  referred  the  point 
of  law,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts,  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision,  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  reversed  the  lower 
court,  and  declared  that  the  aggrieved  firm 


could  bring  action  for  damages  against  the 
United  Hatters  under  the  Sherman  law. 
All  sorts  of  unexpected  things  have  been 
done  by  the  courts  in  their  interpretation  of 
that  unfortunate  law  of  1890. 


t/19  Courts. 


T/M  Law  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
and  boycotting  by  labor  unions  or 
against  the  practice  of  blacklist- 
ing by  combinations  of  employers,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  Congress,  in  passing  the 
Anti-Trust  act,  had  no  thought  of  dealing 
with  the  methods  used  by  labor  and  capital 
in  their  disputes  with  one  another.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  an  able  and  honest  body,  but 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Courts  are  also  able  and  honest;  and  upon 
the  same  statement  of  facts  the  two  courts 
reach  exactly  opposite  conclusions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  law.  The  whole 
business  world  of  America  is  in  confusion  be- 
cause of  decisions  which  have  made  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Sherman  act  applicable  to 
reasonable  and  beneficial  agreements  as  well 
as  to  unreasonable  and  harmful  ones.  The 
recent  fashion  of  speaking  of  labor  as  a  com- 
modity and  of  labor  unions  as  "  trusts,"  anal- 
agous  to  the  great  industrial  combinations,  is 
purely  rhetorical  and  fallacious.  The  deci- 
sion in  the  hatters'  case  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  the  Sherman  law  should  be 
either  modified  or  repealed.  Unless  these 
questions  are  dealt  with  squarely  and  frankly 
by  Congress,  they  must  needs  play  a  large 
part  in  the  coming  political  campaign. 


Prohibition  Another  question  that  will  plav 
and  its  part,  although  in  ways  that 
arc  somewhat  puzzling  and  hard 
to  predict,  is  that  of  the  drink  traffic  Dr. 
Iglehart's  article,  which  will  be  found  on 
page  468  of  this  number  of  the  Review, 
states  in  a  succinct  manner  the  essential  facts 
in  the  present  movement  for  the  closing  of 
drinking-saloons  in  the  United  States. 
Waves  of  prohibition  sentiment  have  swept 
across  the  country  several  times  in  previous 
periods ;  but  the  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  none  of  them  so  extensive  or  so 
effective  as  the  one  that  is  now  suppressing 
the  saloon  throughout  the  greater  part  of  our 
territory.  The  present  movement  is  not 
under  the  direction  of  a  national  political 
party,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
marked  partisan  complexion.  It  proceeds 
differently  in  the  different  States  according 
to  circumstances.  It  has  less  fanaticism 
about  it  than  the  corresponding  movements 
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of  the  last  century.  The  effectiveness  of  pro- 
hibition in  certain  States  a  generation  ago 
was  marred  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  liquor  traffic  to  avail  itself  of 
the  interstate  commerce  privilege  as  against 
the  police  powers  of  the  State.  The  Prohi- 
bitionists are  now  trying  to  secure  legislation 
at  Washington  to  remedy  this  situation.  At 
present  the  brewer,  distiller,  or  wholesale 
dealer,  locating  just  outside  of  a  prohibition 
State,  may  distribute  his  wares  freely  to  pur- 
chasers throughout  the  prohibition  territory, 
and  may  thus  do  what  a  citizen  of  the  State 
in  question  is  forbidden  to  do  under  penalties 
of  law.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question, 
but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  States  in  the 
treatment  of  the  drink  traffic  ought  to  have 
full  and  undivided  authority. 


For 
Tariff 
slon. 


Although     Senator     Beveridge's 

bill  for  a  tariff  commission  is  not 

Revtsron.      jjj^^jy   ^^  \yecome  a   law  in   the 

form  in  which  it  was  introduced,  there  seems 
a  good  prospect  that  his  advocacy  of  that 
measure,  together  with  the  support  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  may  lead  to 
something  fairly  equivalent.  The  object  of 
Mr.  Beveridge's  bill  was  not  to  turn  the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  over  to  an  outside  com- 
mission, but  to  have  capable  and  expert  men 
set  at  work  promptly  to  study  all  essential 
facts  and  prepare  data  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  various  bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  that  of  Commerce  and  Labor  there 
are  a  number  of  highly  qualified  men  who 
could  be  set  at  the  preliminary  tasks  of  tariff 
revision.  If  Congress  by  joint  resolution 
should  authorize  the  President  to  form  .  a 
statistical  tariff  bureau,  or  an  expert  commis- 
sion within  the  departments,  the  country 
would  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  busi- 
ne^like,  and  would  be  assured  that  tariff  re- 
vision was  something  more  than  an  empty 
promise.  In  one  way  or  in  another  such 
tariff  work  ought  to  be  entered  upon  without 
further  delay. 


Attacking  the  ^hc  Aldrich  Currency  bill  met 
^2///*^^  with  more  opposition  than  had 
been  expected.  The  provision 
for  a  limited  use  of  railroad  bonds  as  security 
for  an  emergency  issue  of  bank-notes  was  so 
strongly  assailed  that  it  had  to  be  given  up. 
The  leader  in  the  attack  upon  this  feature 
of  the  bill  was  Senator  William  Alden  Smith 
of   Michigan.      Senator   Allison   and    other 


HON.   WILLIAM   ALDEN   SMITH. 
(Senator  from  Michigan.) 

sagacious  leaders  of  the  Middle  West  were 
of  opinion  that  their  States  would  disap- 
prove of  the  railroad-bond  feature.  It  was 
accordingly  dropped  just  as  Senator  La  Fol- 
ic tte  began  his  drastic  two-days'  speech 
against  the  bill.  It  was  said  that  the  rail- 
road feature  was  to  have  occupied  a  large 
part  of  his  time.  His  speech  was  a  general 
arraignment  of  the  concentrated  financial  and 
industrial  interests,  which  he  charged  with 
having  brought  on  the  panic  and  with  having 
manipulated  the  currency  situation  in  its  own 
interest.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  Aldrich  bill  is  now  regarded  as  a 
mere  palliative,  and  that  almost  every 
thoughtful  and  well-informed  man  favors  a 
complete  reform  of  our  entire  currency  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Carnegie's  remarks  characteriz- 
ing ours  as  the  "  worst  banking  system  in  the 
world,"  made  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  in  New  York,  have  been  quoted 
everywhere  in  the  country  and  have  met  with 
surprisingly  little  dissent.  The  system  can- 
not be  changed  this  year,  but  change  will 
have  to  come  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile 
the  Aldrich  bill  would  give  some  needed  elas- 
ticity to  the  present  system  in  a  period  of 
emergency. 
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j^^  The  profound  importance  of  the 
Sypremt  questions  that  are  coming  before 
***"^'  the  Supreme  Court  has  brought 
fresh  attention  to  the  personnel  of  that  body. 
It  has  nine  members,  and  some  of  the  most 
far-reaching  of  its  recent  decisions  have  been 
made  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  group.  It 
is  not  to  disparage  the  learning,  wisdom,  and 
high  character  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
to  say  that  many  of  the  judges  of  the  lower 
federal  courts  are  quite  as  eminent  and  have 
been  appointed  in  some  cases  for  reasons  of  a 
legal  and  judicial  experience  greater  than 
that  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  highest 
court.  It  is  well  known  that  Judge  Taft 
has  more  than  once  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
his  work,  first  in  the  Philippines  and  then  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department,  has  kept 
him  from  doing  the  thing  that  he  would  per- 
sonally have  preferred.  It  is  probable  that 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States  may 
have  to  fill  more  than  one  vacancy  on  the 
Supreme  bench.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Justice  Harlan  were  both  born  in  1833  and 
are  therefore  seventy-five  years  old  this  year. 
Justice  Brewer  Is  seventy-one,  and  Justice 
Peckham  is  seventy.  Justice  Holmes  is  six- 
ty-seven. Justice  McKenna  sixty-five,  Justice 
White  sixty-three,  Justice  Day  fifty-nine,  and 
Justice  Moody  fifty-five.  Justice  Harlan  has 


been  on  the  bench  thirty-one  years,  and  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  was  appointed  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  fairly  probable  that  either  Mr. 
Taft  or  Mr.  Bryan  will  appoint  their  suc- 
cessors. It  would  probably  make  some  dif- 
ference in  the  attitude  of  the  court  toward 
critical  questions  whether  the  vacancies  were 
filled  by  one  President  or  by  another. 

Q^^        Next  month   the   conference  of 

Maturai      State    governors    and    delegates 

Resources.    ^^j,^j  ^^  President  Roosevelt  to 

consider  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources will  be  held  in  Washington.  The 
range  of  topics  to  be  discussed  by  this  con- 
ference is  very  broad.  The  discussions  will 
almost  certainly  bring  to  light  a  great  mass 
of  information  about  our  timber  preserves, 
coal  deposits,  and  water  powers  that  will 
exhibit  in  a  striking  way  the  Government's 
own  activities  in  this  vast  field.  Some  idea 
of  these  activities  in  one  direction  is  afforded 
by  Mr.  Mitchell's  article  in  this  number  of 
the  Reaiew  on  American  swamp-lands  and 
what  may  be  done  with  them.  To  most 
readers,  we  venture  to  say,  this  article  will 
be  a  revelation.  Meanwhile,  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  act,  and  to  act  promptly,  on 
the  Appalachian  Forest  bill,  the  urgency  of 
which  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Will's 
article  on  page  450  of  this  number. 
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^  "  Fleet  in  better  condition  than 

R0markabi€  when  it  left  Hampton  Roads  and 
"*  **'  ready  for  any  service  at  an  hour's 
notice."  Rear-Admiral  Evans*  message  to 
the  Navy  Department  from  Magdalena  Bay, 
where  the  fleet  arrived  two  days  ahead  of 
schedule  time,  marked  the  completion  of  a 
successful  voyage  from  Callao,  Peru,  into 
North  American  waters.  The  announcement 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  on  March  13 
that  the  fleet  would  complete  the*  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  and  return  to  this 
country  by  way  of  Suez  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  evoked  considerable  satisfaction, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe  as 
well.  Already  naval  experts  on  the  Conti- 
nent have  pronounced  encomiums  upon  our 
fleet  of  sixteen  heavy  battleships,  so  well  con- 
structed and  so  well  managed  as  to  be  able 
to  steam  13,000  miles  without  mishap  or 
necessity  for  repair.  The  voyage  has  made 
for  universal  peace,  our  European  critics  are 
saying.  Russian  journals  contend  that  (we 
quote  the  Slovo,  of  St.  Petersburg)  "  all  dan- 
ger of  war  in  the  Pacific  has  disappeared, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous,  enlightened  statesman- 
ship of  President  Roosevelt,  the  prudence  of 
Japan,  and  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain." 

Home  via  ^^^  invitation  of  the  Japanese 
Japan  and  Government  to  the  American 
ustra  a.  Qoye^ment  to  have  our  battle- 
ship fleet  visit  some  Japanese  port  on  its 
homeward  cruise  was  transmitted  by  Ambas- 
sador Takahira  to  the  State  Department  on 
March  20.  After  consideration  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  cabinet,  it  was  decided  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  it  is  believed  that  Yoko- 
hama will  be  the  port  at  which  the  visit  will 
be  made.  An  invitation  to  visit  Chinese 
ports  would  complete  the  natural  course  of 
the  fleet's  itinerary  in  Oriental  waters..  The 
commonwealth  of  Australia  has  heard  with 
gratification  the  announcement  that  our 
ships  will  visit  its  two  great  cities  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney.  It  is  expected  that  the 
return  journey  will  be  begun  on  July  6,  the 
ships  reaching  New  York  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  next  year,  having  traveled  alto- 
gether moie  than  30,000  miles.  At  his  own 
request  Rear-Admiral  Evans  will  be  relieved 
of  the  command  of  the  battleships  on  May  8, 
at  the  close  of  the  great  naval  review  in  San 
Francisco  Bay.  He  has  been  for  some  years 
a  sufferer  from  rheumatism  and  does  not  feel 
equal  to  the  task  of  commanding  the  fleet  on 
its  return  trip.  Temporarily  he  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Rear-Admiral  Charles  M.  Thomas, 


but  before  the  fleet  leaves  San  Francisco  foi 
the  Orient  Admiral  Thomas  will  also  be  re- 
lieved and  Rear- Admiral  Charles  S.  Sperry 
will  be  elevated  to  the  command.  Admiral 
Sperry,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
delegates  representing  the  United  States  at 
the  Hague  Conference  last  year.  He  is  an 
officer  of  experience,  dignity,  and  ability,  and 
under  his  command  our  ships  may  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  record  for  efficiency 
which  has  characterized  them  in  the  first  part 
of  their  world  voyage  under  Rear-Admiral 
Evans.  We  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  in  this  connection  to  the  article 
on  another  page  this  month  (456)  on  the 
cruise  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Magdalena 
Bay,  by  Winthrop  L.  Marvin. 

y.^^  In  the  month  of  July  all  the 
Quebec  Dominion  of  Canada  will  join 
ereen  enary,  ^j^^  quaint  old  city  of  Quebec  in 
celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation,  and  in  dedicating  as  a 
national  park  the  historic  battlefields  of  the 
province  on  which  is  to  be  erected  a  joint 
monument  to  the  two  heroes,  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  who  fought  out  the  issue  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  in  the 
new  world  150  years  ago.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  will  be  present  and  participate 
in  some  of  the  ceremonies  and  afterward 
perhaps  visit  the  United  States.  It  is 
now  more  than  half  a  century  since  his 
father.  King  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  paid  an  extended  visit  to  the  Domin- 
ion and  passed  through  the  larger  cities  of 
this  country.  It  is  expected  that  French  war- 
ships will  fraternize  with  the  British  fleet  in 
Canadian  waters  at  the  celebration,  and 
that  American  ships-of-war  will  also  be  pres- 
ent. The  presence  cf  American  ships  on  such 
an  occasion  would  be  a  gratifying  indication 
of  the  cordiality  which  has  marked  our  re- 
lations with  the  Dominion  during  the  past 
year  or  more.  Ambassador  Bryce's  recent 
visit  to  the  Dominion  has,  as  already  pointed 
out  in  these  pages,  resulted  in  clearing  up 
more  than  one  clouded  situation.  According 
to  Mr.  Bryce,  good  feeling  in  the  United 
States  toward  Canada  and  in  the  Dominion 
toward  the  United  States  was  never  greater 
than  to-day.  While  negotiations  on  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  treaty  are  proceeding 
slowly,  their  progress  is  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  before  long  a  treaty 
with  the  Dominion  will  be  signed,  covering 
all  points  at  issue  between  the  two  nations. 
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The 

RevoH 

In  Haiti. 


There  has 

been    n  o 

revolution 
in  Haiti  since  1902, 
— SIX  long  years, — 
when  General  Firm- 
in,  who  leads  the 
present  revolutionary 
movement,  and  the 
present  President, 
General  Nord  Alexis, 
were  rivals  for  the 
Presidential  chair. 
Reckless  personal  am- 
bition is  in  a  majority 
of  cases  the  occasion 
of      revolutionary 

movements  in  Caribbean  island  countries,  as 
well  as  in  the  nations  of  South  and  Central 
America.  It  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  ambition 
of  General  Firmin  to  regain  power  in  Haiti 
that,  early  in  March,  hostilities  broke  out  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  island  divided 
into  the  two  inflammable  nations  of  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo.  The  revolutionary 
forces  were,  however,  soon  defeated  by  the 
government  troops,  and  General  Firmin, 
with  120  other  revolutionists,  took  refuge  in 
the  French  consulate  at  Gonaives.  The  de- 
mand of  General  Nord  Alexis  that  these 
refugees  be  delivered  up  to  his  soldiers,  and 
the  attacks  on  some  German,  British,  and 
Spanish  merchants,  precipitated  the  trouble. 
The  presence  of  British,  German,  and  Amer- 
ican warships  in  the  harbor  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  the  execution  of  fifteen  alleged 
revolutionists  by  the  Haitian  Government, 
had  by  the  middle  of  March  made  the  situ- 
ation assume  serious  proportions.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  European  powers  interested 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  attitude  taken 

by  our  own  Government  and  its  represent-  pean  monarchy.  Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Ar- 
atives  in  Haitian  waters,  and  it  is  an  open  gentine  Congress  refused  to  vote  the  budget 
secret  that  these  nations  would  highly  approve  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government,  A 
of  some  arrangement  by  which  our  own  State  special  session  of  Congress  last  November  re- 
Department  v/ould  exercise  with  regard  to  peated  the  refusal,  and  then  the  President, 
Haiti  the  same  care  and  maintain  the  same  supported  by  his  cabinet,  dismissed  Congress, 
disinterested  position  of  adviser  as  it  now  and  by  an  executive  decree,  which  was  en- 
maintains  toward  the  other  half  of  this  fertile  tirely  extra-constitutional,  declared  that  the 
but  unfortunate  island.  Revolution  and  dis-  budget  for  the  preceding  year  should  be  in 
order  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  are  as  force  for  the  current  year  and  the  appropria- 
much  an  international  nuisance  and  menace    tions  made  without  sanction  of  Congress.  Un- 


HAITI   AND   ITS    SISTER   REPUBLIC,   SANTO    DOMINGO,    IN    THEIR    RELATION 
TO  CUBA   AND  PORTO  RICO. 


with  the  assassination  of  the  nation's  head. 
The  Franco  dictatorship  in  Portugal,  held  by 
many  students  of  Portuguese  affairs  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  royal  tragedy  at  Lisbon  on 
February  i,  was  provoked  by  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  the  Cortes,  which  arbitrarily  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  necessary  budget, — ^a  re- 
fusal, the  Francoists  maintain,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Premier  would  not  provide  in  that 
budget  for  the  traditional  political  "  graft." 
The  suspension  of  constitutional  guaranties 
in  Portugal,  while  apparently  the  only  means 
of  foiling  the  corrupt  political  conspirators, 
was  undoubtedly  the  direct  occasion  of  the 
murder  of  King  Carlos  and  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  attempt  to  blow  up  by  a  bomb 
Dr.  Alcorta,  President  of  Argentina,  just 
four  weeks  later  than  the  tragedy  at  Lisbon, 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  a  dic- 
tatorship in  one  of  the  most  stable  and  liberal 
of  the  South  American  republics,  which, 
while  differing  in  some  respects  from  the 
Portuguese  situation,  presents  striking  an- 
alogies to  the  problem  in  the  ancient  Euro- 


as  in  Cuba. 

n/-*  *^.  i./«.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  dic- 
In  Portugal    tatorships  in  a  European   mon— 
ana  Argentina,  ^^^^^  ^^j  ^  g^^^,^  American  re- 
public came  very  near  ending  simultaneously 


til  the  next  session  of  the  Argentine  Legisla- 
ture, which  begins  in  May,  therefore,  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  is  under  an  extra-constitu- 
tional regime,  with  President  Alcorta  acting 
as  virtual  dictator.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next 
month  Congress  and   President  will  agree. 
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Arqentine 
Proa- 
pertty. 


The  country  itself  is  prosperous 
economically  and  is  advancing 
rapidly  in  matters  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  education.  Its  relations  with 
its  neighbor,  Chile,  are  constantly  becoming 
more  cordial  and  close.  The  Chilean  section 
of  the  trans-Andean  tunnel,  when  completed, 
will  link  the  existing  Chilean  and  Argentine 
railways  and  shorten  the  time  between  San- 
tiago and  Buenos  Aires  by  six  hours.  Chile, 
by  the  way,  has  also  definitely  decided  to 
complete  her  much-discussed  longitudinal 
railway,  which  will  extend  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Peru  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  a 
total  distance  of  more  than  2300  miles.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  to  hold  the-  next  Pan- 
American  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires,  begin- 
ning May  25,  1 9 10,  makes  that  important 
and  increasingly  significant  occasion  coincide 
with  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Argentine  independence.  A 
great  world's  fair  is  projected  for  that  date, 
at  which  Argentina  will  show  to  the  world 
how  she  and  her  neighbor  nations  have  pro- 
gressed since  May,  18 10,  when  the  wars  for 
American  independence  from  Spain  began 
within  her  borders. 


Two 
Popular 


Sympathy  with  republican  senti- 
ments in  Portugal  is  quite  possi- 
oyug    nga.  j^j^  without  any  toleration  what- 
soever for  the  exultation  of  some  Portuguese 
Republican  leaders  over  the  assassination  of 


HOW  BRAZIL  WOULD  REGARD  A   POBTCOC'ESE  REPrBLIC  BORN   OP  ASSASSINATION. 

(The  comment  of  0  Malho,  of  Rlo  de  Janeiro,  on  the  assassination  of  the 
Portuguese  King  and  Crown  Prince.  The  banner  thrust  into  the  breast  of  the 
dead  Klnc;  Carios  contains  the  Portuguese  words  for  Equality,  Fraternity,  and 
Humanity.) 


King  Carlos  and  Prince  Luiz  Filippe.    The 
attitude  of  the  Latin-American  republics,  and 
indeed   of  all  progressive  republics  of   the 
world,  toward  assassination  is  shown  by  the 
cartoon  we  reproduce  here  from  the  Brazilian 
journal  O  Malho  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    In  the 
Iberian  peninsula  itself  interest  in  the  past 
month  has  been  divided  between  the  dignified 
and   sensible  course   being  pursued   by  the 
young  Portuguese  monarch  Dom  Manuel  II. 
and  the  dramatic  visit  of  the  dashing,  impul- 
sive   Spanish    King   Alfonso   to    Barcelona. 
King  Manuel  has  convoked  the  Portuguese 
Cortes  for  May  29.     The  elections,  which 
are  being  held  as  we  go  to  press  with  this 
number  of  the  Review,  indicate  a  decreased 
Republican    representation    and    the   almost 
complete    disappearance    of    the    Francoists 
from  the  Parliament.    King  Manuel  has  al- 
ready annulled  the  addition  to  the  civil  list 
made  by  ex-Premier  Franco  and  has  handed 
back  all  gifts  appropriated  from  the  public 
treasury.     King  Alfonso,  who  early  in  his 
reign  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  his 
people,  has  greatly  increased  this  popular  ad- 
miration by  his  visit,  early  last  month,  to  the 
chief  city  of  Catalonia,  a  province  which  has 
always  been  unfriendly,  often  to  the  point 
of  open   hostility,   to   the  reigning   Spanish 
house.     The  young  monarch  was  enthusias- 
tically received   in  Barcelona  and  returned 
safely  to  his  capital  after  a  three-days'  visit 
to  the  chief  commercial  city  of  his  kingdom, 
a  visit  which  has  greatly  increased  his  al- 
ready   high    prestige 
throughout  all  Spain. 


Ugisiatton      It  is  COm- 

at  ing  to  be 
looked 
upon  in  England  as  a 
certainty  that  in  the 
early  summer  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  will  re- 
tire from  the  premier- 
ship to  give  place, 
Liberal  journals  as- 
sert, to  Mr.  Herbert 
Asquith,  now  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Sir  Henry's 
poor  health  and  ad- 
vanced age  make  his 
early  retirement  a 
certainty.  His  pre- 
miership, while  almost 
American    in    its  ca- 
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pacity  for  work  and  speed,  has,  even 
Its  friends  confess,  so  far  been  a  disap- 
pointment. Many  of  the  ante-election  prom- 
ises remain  unfulfilled,  and  the  Labor  ele- 
ment in  the  party  is  bitter  in  its  denun- 
ciation of  the  party  for  what  it  has  not  done. 
Yet  it  may  be  properly  said  .that  the  Liberal 
government  has  really  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  Labor  element  in  its  ranks.  It  has  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  a  law  exempting  the 
funds  of  trades-unions  from  liability  for  dam- 
ages caused  in  pursuance  of  orders  by  these 
bodies.  It  has  also  secured  the  enactment, 
as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  of  a  law 
which  makes  easy  the  acquirement  of  small 
land  holdings,  and  it  has  twice  sent  to  the 
upper  house,  only  to  be  rejected,  a  similar 
measure  applicable  to  Scotland.  It  is  defi- 
nitely committed  to  the  passage  of  an  old-age 
pension  law.  It  has,  however,  failed  sig- 
nally in  its  first  education  bill,  and  has  given 
the  traditional  quietus  to  the  woman's  suf- 
frage measure  by  referring  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House,  which,  as  everybody, 
including  the  suffragists  themselves,  knows, 
means  the  death  of  the  measure.  Elsewhere 
this  month  we  give  the  woman's  side  of  this 
much  mooted  question  as  stated  by  one  of  the 
Suffragette  leaders. 

Theunempioyed^^  ^^^  proposition  providing  for 
Workmen's  the  unemployed,  as  well  as  in 
the  enactment  of  a  new  licens- 
ing law,  the  Liberal  government  has  come 
into  sharp  conflict  with  the  Laborites  and 
their  friends  the  Socialists,  which  would 
seem  inevitably  to  force  a  break-up  of 
the  alliance  between  these  parliamentary 
groups.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  bill, 
which  came  into  very  long  and  heated  dis- 
cussion in  the  Commons  last  month,  pro- 
vided, to  state  the  matter  in  general  terms, 
that  local  authorities  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  must  find  work  or  maintenance  for 
all  unemployed  persons  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  The  debate  showed  that 
the  Socialist  members  of  Parliament  were  in 
favor  of  this,  but  that  the  Laborites  were  di- 
vided in  its  support.  After  speeches  in  oppo- 
sition by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  John  Bums, 
the  bill  was  practically  killed  by  the  passage 
of  a  substitute  amendment.  The  rejection  of 
this  bill  was  made  the  occasion,  on  March 
13,  of  an  important  speech  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  as  president  of  the  Liberal  League, 
in  which  the  ex-Premier  announced  that  the 
triumph  of  the  bill  would  have  meant  a 
triumph  of  Socialism,  and  that  if  the  Liberal 


party  must  choose  between  Socialism  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  df  tariff  protection, 
he  would,  "  much  against  his  will,  advocate 
its  siding  with  the  latter,  in  order  to  uphold 


THE  RT.  HON.  HERBERT  ASQUITH,  CHANCELLOR 
OF  THE  BRITISH  EXCHEQUER. 
(Mr.  Asquith.  around  whoso  radical  licensing  bill 
introduced  In  the  I'arllament  last  month  a  great  deal 
of  heated  discussion  raged.  Is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  probable  s'lccessor  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  when  the  latter  retires.) 

the  Stability,  the  freedom,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  Empire." 

J-*/  //-„«,  It  is  around  the  Liberal  govern- 
Legislation  ment  s  licensing  bill,  introduced 
In  England,  j^  ^^^  Commons  on  February  28 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  however,  that  the  most  ani- 
mated and  even  bitter  discussion  rages.  The 
new  measure,  a  revenue-raising  one  prima- 
rily, fixes  the  time  limit  for  existing  licenses 
at  fourteen  years,  and  proposes  to  reduce  the 
number  of  public-houses  in  England  and 
Wales,  now  100,000,  by  one-third.  ,  One  to 
every  750  inhabitants  in  cities  and  one  to 
every  400  in  rural  districts  is  the  proposition, 
the  result  being,  it  is  hoped,  the  abolition  of 
some  30,000  drinking-places  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  Other  provisions  of  the 
bill  are :  ( i )  Sunday-closing  outside  London, 
(2)  a  minimum  journey  of  six  miles  to  en- 
title a  traveler  to  be  served  with  liquor,  (3) 
all  clubs  to  be  liable  to  police  visits  at  all 
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times,  and  (4)  the  local  veto  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority in  the  case  of  all  new  licenses,  a  com- 
munity decision  not  to  be  challenged  within 
three  years.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
measure  upon  the  national  revenue  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  Of  its  social,  economic, 
and  moral  benefits  there  can  be  but, little 
doubt.  In  this  connection,  by  way  of  compari- 
son with  conditions  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  read  Dr.  Iglehart's  article  (on 
page  468)  in  this  issue  dealing  with  the 
spread  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States. 
The  new  British  Education  bill,  introduced 
last  month  by  Reginald  McKenna,  President 
of  the  Education  Board,  is  regarded  as  a 
weak  modification  of  the  Birrell  bill.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Non-Conformists,  partial- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  Catholics,  but  has  ex- 
cited the  violent  opposition  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  also  will  no  doubt  be  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords. 

rA#  Kaiter'a   Th^^  ^  large  section  of  the  British 

utter  to  Urd  public  is  really  nervous  over  the 

Steady,    progressive    mcrease    of 

German  naval  strength  was  made  evident  last 


month  by  the  outburst  of  popular  wrath 
against  the  German  Kaiser  which  followed 
the  announcement  made  in  the  London  Times 
on  March  6  that  the  Kaiser  had  attempted 
to  influence  British  naval  policy  by  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Tweedmouth,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  anti-German 
party  at  once  concluded  that  the  German 
monarch  was  trying  to  meddle,  by  underhand 
methods,  in  the  most  vital  of  Great  Britain's 
national  interests.  A  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion was  had  in  the  press  over  the  matter,  but 
Lord  Tweedmouth's  explanation  was  so  sim- 
ple and  straightforward  that  the  excitement 
soon  subsided.  The  letter,  he  declared,  which 
had  been  received  through  the  postofiice  \n 
the  regular  way,  was  on  a  personal  matter, 
was  quite  friendly  and  informal  in  tone,  and, 
moreover,  had  been  immediately  shown  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  agreed  that  it  was  a 
private  and  personal  matter  and  therefore 
should  not  be  made  public  or  laid  before  Par- 
liament. In  this  contention  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  were  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  Prime  Minister  but 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  opposition. 
The  outcome  of  the  matter  has  not  added 
to  the  reputation  of  the  "  Thunderer,"  which, 
on  this  occasion,  had  permitted  its  traditional 
anti-German  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  its 
prudence.  If  the  Kaiser  really  intended  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  British  naval  and  army 
strength  the  appropriations  for  the  current 
year  will  disillusion  him  as  to  his  epistolary 
powers.  The  combined  estimates  for  army 
and  navy  show  an  increase  of  $3,000,000.  In 
presenting  the  demand  Lord  Tweedmouth 
explained  that  Britain  would  maintain  the 
two-power  standard  in  her  navy  and  that  by 
the  first  of  the  present  month  there  would  be 
under  construction  seven  new  battleships  and 
five  cruisers,  besides  smaller  vessels  of  war. 
What  the  rest  of  the  world  would  like  to 
know  is  what  did  the  Kaiser,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  an  honorary  admiral  in  the 
British  navy,  really  say  in  this  now  famous 
letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  ? 


Expropriating 

the 

Poles. 


TRTINQ  TO  KILL  A   PEOPLE. 

Chancellor  yon  Bulow  (leaving  the  Prussian 
House  of  Lords  after  the  passage  of  the  Polish  Ex- 
propriation Bill):  ''What  music  is  that?" 

Thh  Guost  of  Chopin  :  **  'Ihe  Dead  March." 
From  the  Am$terdammer  (Amsterdam). 


By  a  substantial  majority  last 
month  the  Prussian  Diet  passed 
the  Polish  Expropriation  bill. 
The  majority  for  the  bill  consisted  of  the 
Conservatives  and  National  Liberals  against 
the  Catholic  Center,  the  Radicals,  and  of 
course  the  Poles.  The  principle  of  the  bill 
as  stated  officially  is  as  follows: 

In  the  districts  (the  provinces  of  West  Pros- 
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sia  and  Posen)  in  which  the  safety  of  the  en- 
dangered German  element  cannot  be  insured  in 
any  other  way  than  by  strengthening  and  round- 
ing off  German  settlements  by  means  of  addi- 
tional allotments  to  German  settlers,  the  state 
shall  have  the  right  to  acquire,  if  necessary,  by 
expropriation  the  land  required  for  this  purpose 
to  a  total  area  of  not  more  than  70,000  hectares 
(173,000  acres).  Exempt  from  expropriation 
are  ( 1 )  buildings  consecrated  for  divine  service 
and  burial  places ;  (2)  land  which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  churches  and  corporate  religious  socie- 
ties, provided  that  the  rights  in  such  property 
were  acquired  before  February  26,  1908,  and 
(3)  land  which  is  the  property  of  recognized 
charitable  foundations,  provided  that  such  prop- 
erty was  acquired  before  February  26,  1908. 

This  Review  has  already  explained  the 
racial  situation  in  Prussia.  Elsewhere  in  this 
number  (page  490)  we  present  a  more  ex- 
tended review  of  the  measure,  together  with 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  representative  peo- 
ple of  all  nationalities,  written  in  reply  to  an 
open  letter  by  the  eminent  Polish  author, 
Henryk  Sienkieuicz.  The  bill  is  a  confes- 
sion of  the  failure  of  the  entire  scheme  of  the 
so-called  Colonization  Commission  for  set- 
tling Germans  among  the  Poles  in  Prussia. 
It  is  a  remarkable  measure,  affirming  as  it 
does  the  right  of  a  great  constitutional  na- 
tion to  make  one  set  of  laws  for  one  class  of 
its  people,  and  another  set  for  another  class. 

WaM  It  a  Chancellor  von  Billow,  in  speak- 
Wise        ing  of  the  bill,  paid  deference  to 

Meaayrt?  ^j^^  public  Opinion  of  the  world. 
He  declared  that  in  the  matter  of  this  law, 
however,  "  which  we  regard  as  necessary  to 
ward  off  serious  clanger  to  the  interests  of 
the  state,"  Prussia  would  regard  "  with  com- 
plete indifference  "  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Just  now,  when  the  Berlin  gov- 
ernment is  facing  popular  demonstrations 
over  the  inequality  of  the  suffrage  right  and 
in  memory  of  the  "  Storm  and  Stress  "  period 
of  1848,  it  would  seem  a  wiser  plan,  a 
cheaper  and  more  effective  one,  for  the  Prus- 
sian Government  to  attempt  to  win  the  loyal 
affection  of  the  Poles  by  even-handed  justice. 
This,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  Prussian  way, 
— at  least,  it  is  not  the  way  of  the  Junker, 
who,  though  not  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  culture  and  statesmanship,  at  present 
rules  Prussia  by  the  aid  of  an  antiquated  and 
unfair  suffrage  law.  It  is  a  rather  interest- 
ing comment  on  the  passage  of  the  new  law 
that  but  a  few  days  afterward  Colonial  Sec- 
retary Dernburg,  in  the  course  of  a  brilliant 
speech  in  the  Reichstag,  should  have  uttered 
these  words: 

Our  colonists  must  be  treated  as  associates  in 


government  and  not  as  an  oppressed  and  con- 
quered race.  We  must  follow  the  successful 
British  system  of  fitting  outselves  to  circum- 
stances in  new  countries  instead  of  making  the 
mistake  of  endeavoring  to  force  the  people  of 
our  colonics  to  accept  our  ideas. 

U 

Tht  Russian  ^^^  Russian  Duma  is  stiffening 
ii/apai  Bill  up  its  backbone.  The  loyalty  to 
'*"  *  '  and  respect  for  the  personality  of 
their  sovereign  and  his  family  that  made  the 
visiting  Duma  delegation  at  the  Czarskoe- 
Selo  palace  last  month  enthusiastically  cheer 
the  Empress  and  the  little  Czarevitch  could 
not  prevent  the  Duma,  in  deliberative  ses- 
sion, from  rejecting  almost  in  toto  the  gov- 
ernment's proposed  naval  appropriation  of 
the  vast  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  to  be 
spent,  during  the  next  decade,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Russian  navy.  Re- 
form in  the  admiralty  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  bill  declared,  before  reconstruction  of 
the  fleet  is  advisable,  or,  indeed,  possible. 
Moreover,  Russia  has  really  no  urgent  need 
for  a  navy.  Her  relations  are  friendly  with 
all  the  powers,  especially  with  the  great  naval 
powers.  Besides,  Russia  has  no  oversea  colo- 
nies and  scarcely  any  oversea  trade.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  with  one-third  of  her 
population  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  the 
other  two-thirds  crushed  under  excessive  tax- 
ation and  honeycombed  with  discontent,  with 
a  treasury  already  unable  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  without  borrowing,  the 
expenditure  by  Russia  of  $1,000,000,000  for 
a  navy  that  is  not  needed  would  be  an  inde- 
fensible proposition.  The  condemnation  last 
month  by  a  military  court  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Stossel  to  death  for  the  surrender 
of  Port  Arthur  to  the  Japanese  in  1904  be- 
fore all  means  of  defense  had  been  exhausted, 
and  the  subsequent  commutation  of  this  sen- 
tence to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress, 
was  also  an  event  of  world  interest, 

A  N9m  ^^  "'^y  ^  ^^^^  ^  really  new  era 
iconomto  Era  in  the  political  and  economic 
•^"''^•^'"^••development  of  the  Balkan  states 
will  follow  upon  the  definite  announcement 
last  month  of  Baron  von  Aerenthal,  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
the  Vienna  government  has  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  permission  granted  Austria 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  construct  a  rail- 
road across  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  (a 
Bosnian  province  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
military  force  but  governed  civilly  by  Tur- 
key), connecting  existing  Austrian  and  Turk- 
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ish  systems,  so  that  there  wOl  be  one  con-  agreed  upon  some  jcais  ago  for  die  scttie- 
tinuous  railroad  line  from  Vienna  to  Salonika,  ment  of  Macedonian  difficulties,  and  is,  of 
The  Turkish  railways  end  at  the  latter  point,  course,  gratified  at  this  unmistakabie  sign  of 
and  the  new  Austrian  line  when  completed  a  break-up  of  the  European  concert  in  the 
will  not  only  assure  the  quick  transportation  matter  of  the  .interminable  Near  Eastern 
of  Austrian  and  German  products  to  Tur-  question.  The  main  pcditical  and  eoonomic 
key  and  the  Near  East,  but,  should  occasion  bearings  of  diis  phase  of  the  railway  question 
require  it,  will  permit  Austrian  troops  to  in  the  Balkans  are  set  forth  in  one  of  our 
penetrate  Albania  and  Macedonia  at  almost  Leading  Articles  this  month.  The  British 
an  hour's  notice.  It  would  undoubtedly  pro-  Foreign  Office  regards  the  matter  of  sufficient 
vide  a  great  stimulus  to  Austrian  trade,  and  importance  for  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Ed- 
be  of  immense  economic  benefit  to*  all  the  ward  Grey  to  make  a  public' announcement 
Balkan  states.  Whether  it  would*  also,  as  of  its  gravity  in  Parliament.  The  possi- 
Russian  journals  and  opponents  of  the  sdieme  bility  of  another  European  congress  to  con- 
are  contending,  make  Servia  really  little  more  sider  the  Macedonian  question,  which  is 
than  an  Austrian  province  and  establish  the  only  a  part  of  the  larger  Turkish  problem, 
Dual  Monarchy  as  the  real  protector  of  the  is  being  discussed  in  the  European  press 
Balkan  Slavs,  is  perhaps  not  so  certain,  al-  generally, 
though  it  is  a  question  for  political  specula- 
tion. Russian  comment  on  the  speech  of  ^^  \Vhen  the  Russian  Minister  to 
the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  contains  the  " raf«r iianr "  China,  Pokotilov  (who  died  last 
half- veiled  threat  that  Russia  also  may  ^^"^'  month),  was  in  Portsmouth  t\io 
secure  Turkish  consent  to  build  a  neutral-  years  ago  at  the  treaty-making  between  Rus- 
izing  line  which  would  cross  this  pro-  sia  and  Japan  he  was  asked  what  in  his 
jected  Austrian  one  and  connect  the  Danube  opinion  was  the  most  important  and  inter- 
with  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Italy,  moreover,  csting  problem  in  the  Far  East.  He  re- 
has  economic  and  political  ambitions  in  plied:  "  Tokio's  game  at  Peking."  What 
Albania,  which  include  the  construction  of  a  this  game  is  cannot  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
railway.                                                                  outside,   but  a  Chino- Japanese  war   is  not 

part  of  it.     At  least  such  is  the  verdict  of, 

Dt  lomacy    ^^^    government    at    Constanti-   more  than  one  Japanese  and  Chinese  statcs- 

the  Turk     nople,  no  doubt  rightly  enough,   man  who  have  been  surprised  at  the  inter- 

Understantia.  j-gg^j.^^     ^Yiis    disagreement     be-   pretation  in  the  West  given  to  the  differences 

tween  Austria  and   Russia  as  the  practical    last   month    over   the    Tatsu   Maru   affair. 

annulment  of  the  famous  Miirzsteg  program,   Early    in     February,    while    anchored    off 

Macao,  the  Tatsu 
Maru,  a  Japanese 
steamer,  upon  which 
were  found-  several 
cases  of  rifles  and  a 
great  deal  of  ammu- 
nition, was  seized  by 
the  Chinese  authori- 
ties. This  cargo,  con- 
signed to  a  Portu- 
guese merchant,  was, 
the  Peking  authori- 
ties contend,  really 
destined  for  Chinese 
revolutionists.  There- 
fore its  seizure  was 
jusrified.  The  Japa- 
nese Government  de- 
nied   that   the    arms 

AIMTRIAN    ANb    RUSSIAN    ftlVALBY    IN    THE    BALKANS.  ^^  \^      mtenOed      tOr 

III  HM/A-*  Bf.ae  (to  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid)  :  "  Look  here,  my  good  friend.    I        Chinese,   and   de- 
......  ...  ^...,r  it^ttlng  that  double-faced  bird  go  down  for  a  dip;  but  if  he  goes        manded    an    immedi- 

From  Punch  (London).  ate     apology,     indcm- 
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nity,  and  restoration  of  the  vessel.  China 
demanded  an  inquiry  and  arbitration.  Japan 
maintained  that  the  seizure  by  the  Chi- 
nese was  unjustified,  because  the  vessel  was 
in  Portuguese  waters,  Macao,  the  quaint 
old  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
(where,  by  the  way,  the  famous  Portuguese 
poet  Camoens  wrote  his  celebrated  poem, 
"  The  Lusiad  "),  being  a  Portuguese  colony. 
The  incident  was  finally  closed  by  China 
agreeing  to  give  up  the  vessel,  apologize,  and 
salute  the  Japanese  flag,  but  declining  to 
pay  indemnity  for  the  confiscated  arms.  The 
Chinese  have  had  a  full-grown  revolt  in  the 
south  on  their  hands  for*  some  years,  and 
have  been  endeavoring  to  stamp  it  out,  and, 
of  course,  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  vigi- 
lance in  the  matter.  The  importance  of  the 
incident,  while  another  indication  of  friction 
betw^een  China  and  Japan, — a  friction  which 
has  at  times  seemed  to  assume  serious  pro- 
portions over  the  Manchurian  situation, — has 
been  overestimated.  While  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion in  Europe  to  believe  that  Japan  is 
**  crowding  "  China,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  Island  Empire,  in  common  with  the 
western  powers  generally,  recognizes  the 
Chinese  Government's  right  to  protect  itself 
against  internal  revolt  as  well  as  against  out- 
side enemies. 


IS  THrS  japan's    MKTHOD  of   INTRODUCIHO   PR(X]RESS 
INTO  CHINA? 

(The  artlat  of  Toklo  Pueic  suggests  that  if  China 
will  not  adopt  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury she  mast  be  forced  to  do  so.) 


JUDGE  LEBBEUS  R.  WILFLEY,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COURT  AT  SHANGHAI. 

A  Just  and  ^^^  exoneration  and  commenda- 
FeaHeaa  tion  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
*'*'*'^*'*  Secretary  Root  of  Judge  Lebbeus 
R.  Wilfley,  of  the  United  States  Court  at 
Shanghai,  China,  against  whom  charges  had 
been  preferred  and  whose  removal  had  been 
asked  for,  will  be  gratifying  to  every  Ameri- 
can who  is  concerned  as  to  his  country's  pres- 
tige in  the  Far  East  and  who  cares  at  all  for 
morality  in  public  office.  Every  traveler  in 
the  East  knows  that  Shanghai  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  those  places  "east  of  Suez,"  where,  it 
might  almost  be  added,  "  there  aren't  no  Ten 
Commandments."  The  center  of  evil  influ- 
ences from  Oriental  and  western  sources,  it 
has  provided  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
courts  and  suffered  under  a  great  deal  of 
official  corruption.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
decided  to  relieve  the  American  Consul  at 
Shanghai  of  his  judicial  duties,  which  were 
becoming  very  onerous,  and  to  appoint  a 
special  judge  to  take  charge  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  consulate.  Judge  Wilfley 
was  chosen.  After  investigation  of  the 
charges  now  made  against  him,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Root  found  that  "  the 
charges  were  due  to  the  fearlessness  and 
integrity  with  which  Judge  Wilfley  had 
stamped  out  vice  and  crime  in  Shanghai." 
In  his  report  to  the  President,  Secretary 
Root  says: 
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There  is  a  broader  view  to  be  taken  of  this 
petition  as  a  whole  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  China,  from  which  the 
petitioner  has  picked  out  certain  details  for  criti- 
cism. American  administration  in  Shanghai  had 
long  been  notoriously  lax  and  ineffective,  and 
the  gamblers  and  prostitutes  of  Shanghai  gener- 
ally flourished  under  the  claim  of  American  cit- 
izenship and  the  protection  of  American  indiffer- 
ence. .  .  .  One  of  the  principal  causes  urg- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  new  court  was  the 
necessity  of  doing  away  with  this  disgraceful 
condition  of  affairs.  The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  Judge  Wilfley  has  accomplished  this 
work  effectively  and  thoroughly  and  has  cleared 
the  American  name  from  the  disgrace  that  rested 
upon  it.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  could 
not  be  done  except  by  the  stern  and  active  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Such  an  administration 
necessarily  creates  resentment  and  enmity.  My 
opinion  is  that  Judge  Wilfley  is  entitled  not  to 
condemnation  but  to  commendation  and  high 
credit  for  his  conduct  in  office. 

In  indorsing  the  report  the  President  gives 
this  as  his  opinion: 

It  is  clear  that  Judge  Wilfley  has  been  attacked 
not  because  he  has  done  evil  but  because  he  has 
done  good.  The  assault  on  him  is  simply  an 
impeachment  of  decency  and  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  if  successful  would  tend  to  cow  and 
discourage  every  honest  public  servant  who  dares 
to  withstand  the  forces  banded  together  for  evil, 
and  would  do  grave  damage  to  the  honor  and 
interest  of  our  country  in  the  Orient. 

Japan's  Questions  of  finance  are  troubling 
Financial  Japan  even  more  than  problems 
Troubles.  ^^  emigration.  The  cost  of  the 
war  with  Russia,  the  large  appropriations  for 
the  army  and  navy,  and  the  purchase  of  rail- 
roads by  the  state  have  necessitated  large  in- 
creases in  taxation  and  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living, — at  least  lOO  per  cent,  in  the  past  five 
years,  according  to  some  Japanese  statisticians. 
Chinese  competition  has  helped  to  reduce 
wages,  and  the  necessity  for  still  further  taxa- 
tion has  precipitated  almost  a  revolt  in  the 
Mikado's  empire.  The  foreign  trade  of 
Japan  has  also  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
financial  depression  all  over  the  world,  al- 
though the  figures  for  the  empire's  trade  with 
Europe  and  the  United  States  show  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  9  per  cent.  As  far 
as  the  two  governments  are  concerned  there 
are  no  more  differences  on  the  question  of  the 
immigration  of  Japanese  laborers  to  the 
United  States.  Last  month  our  State  De- 
partment formally  approved  the  suggestions 
of  Japan  for  the  issuing  of  passport  regula- 


tions preventing  Japanese  coolie  laborers  from 
coming  to  the  United  States.  These  regula- 
tions, in  addition  to  that  already  issued  from 
Tokio  providing  that  no  coolie  laborer  shall 
be  allowed  to  leave  Japan  for  Hawaii  unless 
he  has  relatives  there,  cover  practically  the 
entire  gound  of  difference.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  passing  that  during  the  month  of 
February,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  1232  Japanese  were 
admitted,  as  compared  with  3389  in  Febru- 
ary of  last  year. 

Arbitration  Thirteen  treaties  adopted  by  the 
th'^a^^Jt"  ^^Sue  G)nference  last  summer, 
ten  of  which  were  signed  by  the 
American  delegation,  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Roosevelt  on  February 
27  for  ratification.  The  subjects  of  these 
were: 

(i)  For  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
conflicts,  being  an  amendment  of  the  correspond- 
ing agreement  of  July  29,  1899;  (2)  relative  to 
the  discovery  of  contractual  debts;  (3)  relative 
to  the  opening  of  hostilities ;  (4)  concerning  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land;  (5)  concern- 
ing the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  states  and 
individuals  in  land  warfare;  (6)  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  enemy's  merchant  ships  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities;  (7)  regarding  the  trans- 
formation of  merchant  ships  into  vessels  of  war : 

(8)  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  submarine  mines ; 

(9)  concerning  the  bombardment  of  undefended 
towns  by  naval  forces;  (10)  for  the  adaptation 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  convention  to 
maritime  warfare;  (11)  imposing  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war ; 
(12)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national prize  court;  (13)  defining  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutral  states  in  maritime  war. 

The  President  also  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
declaration,  signed  by  the  American  delega- 
tion, relating  to  the  launching  of  projectiles 
from  balloons  and  airships.  Six  of  the  treat- 
ies,— those  relating  to  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties, the  laws  and  customs  of  wars  on  land, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  states  and 
individuals  in  land  warfare,  thp  placing  of 
submarine  mines,  the  bombardment  of  unde- 
fended towns  by  naval  forces,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Geneva  convention  to  principles 
of  maritime  warfare, — were  at  once  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  G)mmittee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  reported  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  on 
February  20  the  Senate  ratified  the  general 
arbitration  treaty  with  France. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT   EVENTS. 

(From  FetMTuary  18  to  March  tO^  1908,) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

February  21. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Perkins 
(Rep.,  Gal.)  speaks  in  defense  of  the  battleship 
cruise The  House  devotes  the  day  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  business. 

February  22. — In  the  House,  an  amendment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Street-Railway  bill, 
providing  for  "Jim  Crow"  cars,  is  rejected. 

February  24- — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gallinger 
(Rep.,  N.  H.)  and  Mr.  Depew  (Rep.,  N.  Y.) 
speak  in  support  of  the  Ocean  Mail  Subsidy 
bill,  and  Mr.  Whyte  (Dem.,  Md.)  and  Mr. 
Simmons  (Dem.,  N.  C.)  attack  the  Aldrich 
Currency  bill The  House  begins  considera- 
tion of  the. Army  Appropriation  bill. 

February  25. — The  Senate  considers  currency 
legislation  and  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill. 
The  House  debates  the  Army  Appropria- 
tion bill. 

February  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to 
revise  criminal  laws. 

February  28. — The   Senate  passes  the  Indian 

Appropriation  bill The  House  restores  to  the 

Army  Appropriation  bill  the  provision  for  in- 
creased pay  for  enlisted  men. 

February  29. — The  House  passes  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill. 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Lod^e  (Rep..  Mass.)  to  reorganize  the  consular 

service The   riouse  adopts  a   resolution   for 

an  investigation  of  peonage  in  the  South;  400 
private  pension  bills   are  passed. 

March  4. — The  Senate  considers  the  Currency 

and  the  bill  for  increased  pay  in  the  army 

The  House  debates  the  Postoffice  Appropriation 
bill. 

March  6. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  increas- 
ing the  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
army The  House  adopts  a  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  made  by  Representative 
Lilley  (Rep.,  Conn.)  of  corruption  in  connec- 
tion with  submarine  boats. 

March  9. — In.  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem., 
Texas)  speaks  in  advocacy  of  his  substitute  for 
the  Aldnch  Currency  bill 

March  10. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  McLaurin 
(Dem.,  Miss.)  speaks  on  the  pending  Currency 
bill The  House  considers  the  Postoffice  Ap- 
propriation bilL 

March  11. — In  the  Senate,  a  message  is  re- 
ceived from  the  President  in  regard  to  the  re- 
instatement of  the  soldiers  who  can  prove  their 
innocence  in  the  Brownsville  affair. 

March  12. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  speaks  in  favor  of,  and  Mr.  Paynter 
(Dem.,  Ky.)  against,  the  Aldrich  Currency  bill. 
The  House  considers  the  Postoffice  Appropria- 
tion bilL 

March  13. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bacon  (Dem., 
Ga.)  speaks  on  alleged  executive  encroachments 
on    the    legislative    power,    and    Mr.    Simmons 


(Dem.,  N.  C.)  in  support  of  the  Ship  Subsidy 
bill The  House  passes  the  Postoffice  Appro- 
priation bill. 

March  14. — The  House  considers  the  Pension 
Appropriation  bill. 

March  16. — In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.)  providing 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  national 
banks  in  the  recent  panic  is  adopted  after  a 
lively  debate The  House  passes  a  bill  restor- 


SENATOR-ELECT   FRANK    B.    GARY,   OF    SOUTH    CARO- 
UNA. 

ing  the  motto  "  In  God  We  Trust "  to  the  coin- 
age. 

March  17.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep., 
R.  I.)  reports  the  amendment  to  the  Currency 
bill  exempting  railroad  bonds  from  use  as  the 
basis  for  emergency  currency;  Mr.  La  Follette 
(Rep.,  Wis.)  speaks  at  length  on  the  Currency 
bill. 

March  19.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  La  Follette 
(Rep.,  Wis.)  continues  his  speech  on  the  causes. 

of  the  recent  panic The  House  passes  the 

Pension  Appropriation  bill  and  adopts  a  reso- 
lution asking  the  President  to  state  the  author- 
ity by  which  he  governs  the  Panama  (janal 
Zone. 

March  20. — The  Senate  passes  the  Ocean 
Mail  Subsidy  bill The  House  defeats  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  information  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

February  19. — A  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission calling  for  data  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  the  reduction  of  wages  by  railroad  companies 
is  made  public. 

February  23.— -Ex-Governor  Richard  Yates 
(Rep.),  of  Illinois,  announces  his  candidacy  for 
re-election. 

February  24. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Cor- 
telyou  issues  a  call  on  national  bank  depositaries 
for  about  $35,000,000  of  the  public  funds. 

February  26. — The  New  York  State  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  19,  refuses  to  remove  Otto 
Kelsey   as    State    Superintendent   of   Insurance. 

February  28. — Ex-Governor  W.  O.  Bradley 
(Rep.),  of  Kentucky,  is  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  the  Legislature. 

March  3. — The  State  Republican  Convention 
of  Ohio  is  carried  by  Secretary  Taft  by  a 
sweeping  majority. 

March  4. — Republican  State  conventions  in 
Ohio  and  Kansas  instruct  delegates-at-large  to 
the  national  convention   for  Secretary  Taft. 

March  5. — The  Democratic  and  Populist 
State  conventions  of  Nebraska  endorse  William 
J.  Bryan  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 


1                                                           .      ^.n 
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THE  CONGRESS  HALL  OF  THE  FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXPOSITION. 
(One  of  the  Interesting  International  events  of 
the  year  In  England  will  be  the  Franco-British  Ex- 
position, to  be  held  at  Shepherds  Bush,  London, 
from  May  to  October.  It  is  officially  supported  by 
both  the  British  and  French  governments  and  will 
be  devoted  to  the  products  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  their  colonies,  including  Canada.  Prob- 
ably the  most  popular  feature  will  be  the  high 
stadium  or  amphitheater,  accommodating  80.000 
people.  In  which  will  be  held — beginning  July  13  - 
the  fourth  revival   of  the  Olympic  (ianies.) 


March  6. — The  South  Carolina  Legislature 
elects    Frank    B.   Gary    United    States    Senator 

to  succeed  the  late  A.  C.  Latimer The  State 

Democratic  Committee  of  Minnesota  endorses 
Governor  Johnson  of  that  State  for  the  Presi- 
dency  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cides that  the  ballot  boxes  in  the  New  York 
City  election  of  1905  may  be  opened. 

March  7. — The  Republican  State  Committee 
of  New  York  adopts  resolutions  indorsing  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  for  the  Presidency. 

March  9. — The  special  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  begins  the  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  of  corruption  in  connec- 
tion with  contracts  for  submarine  boats  brought 
by  Representative  Lilley  (Rep.,  Conn.). 

March  12. — The  Nebraska  Republican  State 
Convention  instructs  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  for  Secretary  Taft. ..  .Complaints 
are  filed  with  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
asking  for  the  removal  of  Mayor  McClellan  and 
Police  Commissioner  Bingham,  of  New  York 
City,  for  failure  to  enforce  the  excise  laws. 

March  13. — In  the  prosecution  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Capitol  frauds,  four  of  the  defendants  are 
found  guilty,  after  a  seven-weeks'  trial. 

March  16. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
appoints  ex-Chief  Judge  Charles  Andrews,  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  as  commissioner  to  hear 
certain  charges  brought  against  District  Attor- 
ney Jerome,  of  New  York  County. 

March  18. — The  State  Republican  Convention 
of  Iowa  instructs  for  Secretary  Taft,  indorses 
Senator  Allison  (Rep.)  for  re-election,  and  ap- 
proves the  tariff-revision  plank  in  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican platform. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT-POREIQN. 

February  18. — A  British  royal  commission, 
with  Lord  James  of  Kierford  as  chairman,  is 
appointed  to  investigate  the  manufacture  of 
whiskey....  A  new  ministry  is  formed  in 
Queensland,  of  which  Mr.  Kidston  is  premier 
and  chief  secretary. ..  .In  the  German  Reichstag 
the  colonial   estimates   are   considered. 

February  19. — The  Governor  of  Natal  signs 
a  warrant  releasing  1500  native  prisoners. 

February  20. — The  trial  of  the  Russian  offi- 
cers concerned  in  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  con- 
cludes at  St.  Petersburg:  General  Stossel  is 
condemned  to  death.... The  French  Senate  ap- 
proves the  policy  of  the  government  in  Mo- 
rocco...  .Russian  naval  plans  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $1,000,000,000  in  the  next  nine 
years. 

February  21. — The  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  meets  at  Leicester. 

February  22. — The  French  naval  ^  officer 
Ullmo  is  found  guilty  of  treason  and  is  con- 
demned to  transportation  for  life. 

February  24. — Nunzio  Nasi,  former  Italian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  is  sentenced  by 
the  Senate  sitting  as  a  high  court  to  eleven 
months  and  twenty  days  in  prison  for  thefts 
from  the  state  treasury. 

February  26. — The  Czar  of  Russia  receives 
320  members  of  the  Duma  and  urges  the  pas- 
sage of  the  government's  measures  for  agrarian 
reforms. 
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Conntghu  1908.  bf  Undenrood  A  Underwood.  N.  T. 
GOV.    JOHN    A.    JOHNSON. 
(Minnesota's  candidate  for  the  Presidency.) 

February  27.— The  Polish  Expropriation  bill 
passes  the  Prussian  Diet  in  its  original  form. . . . 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduces  a 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  will  wipe 
out  jOjOOD  licenses  in  Great  Britain. 

February  28. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  on  first  reading  and  shelves  for  this  ses- 
sion the  Women's  Enfranchisement  bill. 

February  29. — The  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons adjourns  at  midnight,  after  a  fifty-seven- 
hours'  sitting  over  the  estimates  of  the  Marine 

Department King  Manuel  of  Portugal  issues 

decrees  fixing  March  5  as  the  date  of  a  general 
election,  an<^  convoking  the  regular  Cortes  on 
May  29. 

March  4. — The  Chinese  Government  approves 
the  series  of  laws  intended  to  introduce  western 

banking   methods The    Swedish    Parliament 

passes  the  bill  providing  for  a  railway  ferry  be- 
tween Trelleborg  and  Sassnitz. 

March  6. — The  Russian  Government  urges  the 
Duma  to  take  action  on  the  budget. 

March  8. — In  the  Argentine  elections  the  gov- 
ernment secures  a  majority  of  70  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

March  11. — The  British  House  of  Lords  re- 
fuses to  advance  the  government's  Scottish 
Small  Holdings  bill  to  second  reading. 

March  12. — Lord  Rosebery  in  an  address  de- 
clares Socialism  to  be  a  greater  menace  to  the 
British  Empire  than  Protection. 

March  13.— The  British  House  of  Commons 
rejects  by  a  majority  of  140  the  Labor  party's 
Unemployed  Workmen's  bill. 


March  15. — The  Russian  Minister  of  Justice 
asks  the  Duma  to  vote  $i/xx),ooo  to  enlarge  the 
overcrowded  prisons. 

March  17. — The  German  Government  refuses 
the  proposal  made  by  members  of  the  Reichstag 
Appropriation  Committee  to  use  the  war  fund  of 
$30,000,000  in  gold  stored  in  Potsdam  to  relieve 
the  current  needs  of  the  empire. ..  .The  Czar 
confirms  the  Russian  court's  recommendations 
to  commute  the  death  sentence  passed  on  Gen- 
eral Stossel  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

March  18. — The  Porto  Rican  Le^slature  ad- 
journs after  passing  the  Public-Utilities  bill  and 
large  appropriations  for  good  roads  and  educa- 
tion. 

March  19. — Scores  of  persons  are  injured  in 
suffrage  riots  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

February  19. — The  Japanese  Government  con- 
cedes further  emigration  restrictions  to  the 
United  States. 

February  20. — The  United  States  Senate  passes 
the  arbitration  treaty  concluded  with  France. 

February  21. — An  invitation  for  the  American 
battleship  fleet  to  visit  Australia  is  received  by 
the  Navy  Department  at  Washington. 

Februarj'  22. — France  decides  not  to  surrender 
to  Haiti  the  refugees  in  the  consulates,  and  will 
dei>ort  thon  under  promise  not  to  return  to 
Haiti  during  the  term  of  President  Nord. 

February  24.-  Grea:  "rowds  visit  the  Ameri- 
can battleships  in  Callao  Harbor.  Peru. 

February  26. — The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons adopts  a  resolution  urging  the  speedy 
transfer  of  control  of  the  Congo  Independent 
State. 

February  29.— Japan  demands  an  apology  and 
an  indemnity  from  China  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Tatsu  Maru. 

March  i. — China  decides  to  surrender  the 
steamer  Tatsu  Maru  to  Japan. 

March  2. — Chinese  at  Vancouver  file  claims 
aggregating  $150,000  for  damages  sustained  in 
the  riots  of  September,  1907. 

March  3. — President  Castro  of  Venezuela 
again  specifically  declines  the  request  of  the 
State   Department  at   Washington    .0  arbitrate 

American  claims The  Colombian  a^rent  sent 

to  settle  the  disputes  with  Venezuela  regarding 
navigation  and  boundaries  reports  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  reach  an  understanding.. ..  .It  is 
announced  that  the  diplomatic  difficulties  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Guatemala  have  been  set- 
tled; Mexico  will  establish  a  separate  legation 
at  the  Guatemalan  capital. 

March  5. — The  terms  of  the  Congo  annexa- 
tion treaty  show  that  the  rights  of  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium  are  to  last  during  his  lifetime, 
and  that  the  concessions  to  American  companies 
are  guarded. 

March  7. — Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  new  Chinese 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

March  8. — ^Venezuela  pays  to  Mexico  the  first 
installment  of  a  loan  originally  made  to  Colom- 
bia and  assumed  by  Venezuela. 

March    11. — Signor    Tittoni    outlines    Italy's 
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THE   LATE    HUGH    BONNER,  THE    WORLDS   GREATEST 
FIRE-FIGHTER, 
(FIr*»  Commissioner  of  New  York.     Organizer  of 
the  Manila  Fire  Department,  and  inventor  of  much 
llre-flgbting  apparatus  used  all  over  the  world.) 

policy  in  the  Near  East  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  indicating  his  belief  that  the  powers 
will  reach  an  agreement  on  all  questions. ..  .The 
Russian  Duma  passes  a  bill  establishing  an  em- 
bassy in  Japan. 

March  13. — It  is  announced  that  the  Ameri- 
can battleship  fleet  on  its  return  to  the  At- 
lantic will  complete  a  cruise  around  the  world, 
visiting  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Australia,  and  the 
Philippines. 

March  14. — It  is  announced  that  China  will 
pay  an  indemnity  to  Japan  and  retain  the  arms 
seized  on  board  the  Tatsu  Maru;  Japan  will  en- 
force regulations  restricting  the  importation  of 
arms  into  China.... The  Superior  Court  in 
Venezuela  affirms  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  imposing  a  fine  of  $5,000,000  on  the  New 
York  &  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company  for  pro- 
moting the  Matos  rebellion. 

March  16. — British,  French,  and  German 
cruisers  are  ordered  to  Haiti. 

March  20. — Peruvian  troops  in  pursuit  of 
smugglers  enter  a  Chilean  town  in  Tacna  de- 
spite opposition  of  the  police.... An  invitation 
for  the  American  battleship  fleet  to  visit  Japan 
is  accepted  by  the  Government  at  Washington. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OP    THE    MONTH. 

February  20. — The  American  battleship  fleet 
arrives  at  Callao,  Peru A  bequest  of  $300,- 


000  to  Harvard  University  is  made  in  the  wiH 
of  Frederick  Sheldon,  filed  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

February  21. — Turkish  troops  raid  the  fron- 
tier village  of  Carina,  in  the  province  of  Van, 
and  capture  fifty-one  Armenians,  eight  of  whom 
are  sentenced  to  death  and  the  others  to  life 
imprisonment. ..  .In  a  coal-mine  explosion  near 
Durham,  England,  fourteen  men  are  killed. 

February  22. — Employees  of  all  the  railroads 
in  Uruguay  go  on  strike. 

February  23. — Father  Leo  Heinrichs,  a  Cath- 
olic priest  in  Denver,  is  shot  and  killed  by 
Giuseppe  Alio,  a  Sicilian  anarchist 

February  24, — A  provisional  agretnient  end- 
ing the  strike  in  the  Tyne  shipyards  is  reached 
in  London. 

February  25.— The  first  of  the  Hudaofl  tun- 
nels connecting  New  York  City  with  New 
Jersey  is  opened  (see  page  425). 

February  26. — The  Texas  Supreme  Conn 
confirms  the  decision  of  the  tower  courts  ou:»(- 
ing  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  fram  Ihc 
State  and  assessing  damages^  of  ^i,6oo,0CX)^ 

February  28. — An  unsnccessful  attt'mpl  i^ 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

February  29. — The  Anierican  battleship  flcci 
sails  from  Callao,  Peru,  fi>r  Magdulena  B:iy. 

March  I. — Thirteen  pcrsori*;  are  killed  anil 
fifteen  injured  by  an  avalanche  in  Swit3fcrhm<i 
A  blizzard  in  Scotland  and  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  causes  mncli  suffering  and  dam- 
age  Seven    Russian    T<Trnri^ts    are    hanged 

for   conspiracy   against    (Vrand    Duke    Nicholas 

Nicolaievich    and    the    Muiislcr   of    Justice 

Tampa,  Fla.,  suffers  a  loss  by  fire  estimated  at 

$600,000 Excavation  for  the  Panama  Canal 

aggregates  28,414,934  cubic  yards,  or  one*fifth 
the  total  estimate. 

March  2. — ^The  Banco  de  Minero,  of  Mexico, 
owned  by'Ambassador  Creel,  is  robbed  of  $300,- 
000  Mexican. ..  .As  a  result  of  an  alleged  anar- 
chist plot,  Chief  of  Police  Shippy,  of  Chicago, 
his  son,  and  a  coachman  are  wounded  by  an 
unknown  man,  who  in  turn  is  shot  and  killed 
by  the  Chief. 

March  4. — One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  chil- 
dren are  burned  to  death  in  a  schoolhouse  fire 
at  North  Collinwood,  near  Geveland. 

March  5.— -The  Union  Bank  oIK^ommerce  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  closes  its  doors. 

March  7. — The  first  of  the  big  new  battleships 
for  the  German  navy,  the  Nassau,  18,000  tons,  is 
launched  at  Wilhelmshaven  in  the  presence  of 

the    Emperor Justice    Gark,    of    the    New 

York  Supreme  Court,  enters  an  order  permit- 
ting the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  to  re- 
open its  doors. 

March  10. — President  Roosevelt  makes  an  ad- 
dress to  the  International  Congress  of  Mothers, 
at  Washington,  on  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

March  i2.-^The  steamship  Mauretania  com- 
pletes the  trip  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Daunt's 
Rock  in  five  days  and  five  minutes,  making  a 

new  eastward  record W.  W.  Astor  increases 

his  gift  to  the  Oxford  University  endowment 

fund  to   $100,000 The   American   battleship 

fleet  arrives  at  Magdalena  Bay,  two  days  ahead 
of  schedule  time  (see  page  456). 

March    13. — Fire  in   Bahia  destroys  property 
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valued  at  $1,000,000  in  the  business  section  and 

causes  a  loss  of  several  lives It  is  announced 

that  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  will  be 
removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  become  affil- 
iated with  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

March  14. — The  American  torpedo  flotilla  ar- 
rives at  Panama,  two  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

March  15. — The  Chilean  sectioK  of  the  trans- 
Andean  tunnel  on  the  Arica  &  La  Paz  Railway 
is  opened. 

March    18. — Judge   Wood,   of    Boise,    Idaho, 


CopTrirK.  1907.  bsr  Underwood  A  Underwood.  N.  Y. 


THE    LATE    SENATOR    WILLIAM     PINKNEY    WHYTE, 
OF  MARYLAND. 

sentences  Harry  Orchard  to  death,  but  includes 
a  recommendation  of  pardon. 

March  19. — The  Bank  of  England  reduces  its 
rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent. 
OBITUARY. 

February  18. — Gen.  Tung  Fuh  Siang,  leader  of 
the  Chinese  Boxer  rebellion  of  1900. 

February  19. — Brig.-Gen.  Francis  S.  Dodge, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  66. 

February  20. — United  States  Senator  Asbury 
C.  Latimer,  of  South  Carolina,  57. 

February  21. — Crosby  S.  Noyes,  editor  of  the 

Washington   Star,   83 Mr.    W.    Callow,    the 

English  water-color  painter,  95 Miss  Harriet 

G.  Hosmer,  a  well-known  sculptor,  yy, 

February  22. — Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Yates  Satterlee, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Washington,  65. 

February  23. — Brig.-Gen.  Rufus  Saxton,  U.  S. 

A.,  retired,  83 George  Helm  Yeaman,  a  New 

York  lawyer  and  author,  78. 

February  24. — Dr.  Marco  Aurelio  Soto,  ex- 
President    of    Honduras,    60 Prof.    Edward 

Gaylord  Bourne,  of  Yale  University,  48. 


February  26. — James  Munro,  former  Premier 
of  Victoria,  76. 

February  28. — Pauline  Lucca,  the  famous  Aus- 
trian singer,  67. 

February  29. — Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  professor 
of  political  science  in  Williams  College,  62. 

March  i. — ^Judge  Albert  Qements  Killam, 
chairman  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission, 
one  of  Canada's  most  widely  known  jurists,  60. 

March  2. — Bishop  William  Wallace  Duncan,  of 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  68 

Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  identified  with 
Indian  mission  work  for  almost  half  a  century, 
7^ James  H.  Oliver,  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer of  the  "  chilled  plow,"  84. 

March  4. — United  States  Senator  Redfield 
Proctor,  of  Vermont,  77  ^see  frontispiece).... 
Rev.  Joseph  Roy,  D.D.,  formerly  field  secretary 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  80. 

March  5. — Lily  Hanbury,  the  English  actress 

(Mrs.  Herbert  Guedalla),  34 George  Chick- 

ering  Munzig,  the  portrait  painter,  58. 

March  6. — Ex-Congressman  Lewis  Cass  Car- 
penter, of  South  Carolina,  72. 

March  7. — M.  D.  Pokotilov,  Russian  Minister 
to  China Frederick  Warren  Freer,  the  Chi- 
cago painter,  59. 

March  8. — Dr.  Daniel  Bennett  St  John  Roosa, 
founder  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School,  70 Prof.  William  Ashbrook  Kel- 

lerman,  head  of  the  botanical  department  of  the 

Ohio     State     University,     58 Congressman 

Adolph  Meyer,  of  Louisiana,  66. 

March  10. — Ex-Congressman  Allen  C.  Durbo- 
row,  of  Chicago,  50. 

March  11. — Edmondo  de  Amicis,  the  Italian 
traveler  and  author,  61. 

March  12.-^ John  L.  Smithmeyer,  architect  of 
the  Congressional  Library,  76. 

March  13. — Fire  Commissioner  Hugh  Bonner, 
of  New  York,  69.  ...Alfred  Peats,  organizer  of 

the  wall-paper  trust,  42 Gen.  Giovanni  Bat- 

tista  de  Giorgis,  for  some  years  chief  of  the  in- 
ternational gendarmerie  in  Macedonia,  64. 

March  14. — Rear-Admiral  Theodore  S.  Kane, 

U.  S.  N.,  retired,  67 Brig.-Gen.  Royal  Thax- 

ter  Frank,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  75. 

March  15. — Federal  Judge  Charles  Dixon 
Qark,  of  Tennessee,  61. 

March  16. — Qara  Novello,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  European  singers,  90. ...Gen.  A. 
Saunders  Piatt,  of  Ohio,  80. 

March    17. — ^United    States    Senator   William 

Pinkney  Whyte,  of   Maryland,  83 Rt   Rev. 

Gustav  A.  Rouxel,  auxiliary  Bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans, 

68 Cardinal  Casali  del  Drago,  representative 

of  the  Roman  nobility  in  the  Sacred  College. 
70 Dr.  William  Bradford  Eaton,  an  author- 
ity on  bacteriology,  40. 

March  18. — Gregory  Androowitch  Gerschunin, 
the  Russian  revolutionist,  40. 

March  19. — Sir  Nicholas  Roderick  O'Conor, 
British  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  65. 

March  20. — Bishop  Charles  Henry  Fowler,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  70 M.  Eu- 
gene Pereire,  honorary  president  of  the  French 
Line,  76. 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


"TAFT   OB 

From  the  Public  Ledger   (Philadelphia). 


L.^-1- 


I 


LETTING    Ot'T    THE    SAWDUST. 

From  the  Korlh  American   (Philadelphia). 
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**  WILL     YOtT     PLEASE     HUSH?" 

From   the  Hrratd    (New   York). 


Hbyan  :  "  Ab,  this  fare  I  nnd. — and  I  tboiifeht  she  was  all     mine! 
From  the  Piain  Dealer   (Cleveland). 
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LOOKS  LIKR  SEAL  TBOUBUE. 

••  The  Independence  Party   Is  not  goin^  to  sapport 

William  J.  Bryan."—  Statement  by  W.  R.  Hearst. 

From  the  Evenhiy  Mail    (New  York). 


THE      COXSRtriTtVK      RADICAL,      MR.      BHiJlSl^— BI^ 
I'SeAClllX*}    AND     rit.M*riCE. 

Ftwm  the  Foitt-tnielHitcnctr  iSfSttle^, 


<Wir.h   JipclnKii^s   to   Vtm   Merry   Wldow.1 
*■  It   Ik  i^^^nrrnllv  ttgr*^i^*l  thiit  Bryftn  wIH  harp  ao 
oppjj^llltm  nt  r>mvt*r.     \\v  |h  th*  whult?  lhl«K  tti  Xha 

From  th(<  Vnut^  |  l'ht1nilH|»h1a1. 


CURRENT  Tories  IN  CARTOONS. 


A^^ 


Uncir  Sam  (to  John  Bull)  :  **  I  sometimes  think 
If  I  had  less  hair  and  you  had  more,  we  should  both 
be  better  off."  • 

From  the  Spokesman-Review   (Spokane).. 


Uncle  Sam  :  *'  Looks  like  old  times  again.'* 
From    the   Olohe    (New   York). 


rmnCATlNft 
U-S.fU£T 


<)PFAKING    OF   TARIFF   REVISION. — 

Wouldn't    It    be    well    to    bother    less    about    the 
tourist  with  two  tin  watches  and  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  man  with  the  murder  outfit? 
From   thf  /)«//;/   yewft   (Chicago). 


PRESIDENT    CVSTRO    ON    THE     WARPATH    AGAIN. 

From    the   Putts    (New    York). 


rJm: 


Wl^\V*-^''?"-v\ 


>SJ^t,^^ 


'wnrUE    ARK   Tiir    lambs    of   yesterday?     some- 
thing   HAS    DRIVE.N    THEM     ALL    AWAY  I  " 


IN    CASE   OF   A   PANIC    STORM,    AN    ALDRICH    FINANCIAL 
BILL  CO.MF8    IN    HANDY. — TO  THE   "RIO    FELLOW." 

From  the   (fhio  Htate  Journal   (Columbus). 
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THE     M\OAZINE     WVITEBS'     OPPOBTrNITT.  HRRR   WE  AEB  AT  LAST. 

The  fleet  arrives  four  days  ahead  of  time, — same-  Apropos  of  the  completion  of  the  tmnel  from  New 

thing  must  be  wrong.  York  to  New  Jersey. 

From  the  Journal   (Minneapolis).  Prom  the  Globe   (New   York). 


m 


-  / 


r*»p  You) 


PHARAOH'S    DAUQHTEB    FINDS     MOSKS     IN    TIIIJ    BULRUSHES  I       IN     FACT,    SHE    FINDS     SEVERAL    OF    HIM  I 

From   the  American   (New   York). 


JOHN    BIGELOW,  NEW   YORK'S   FIRST  CITIZEN. 


TpHE  dean  of  New  York  journalists  and 
authors,  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  is  as  active 
and  alert  at  ninety  as  are  most  men  of  half 
his  years.  .President  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  trustees  and  president  also  of  the 
Century  Association,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  found 
time  within  the  past  few  weeks,  after  seeing 
through  the  press  the  "  Letters  and  Literary 
Memorials  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,"  to  bring 
out  a  pamphlet  which  deals  in  a  vigorous 
fashion  with  our  methods  of  canal  construc- 


tion at  Panama,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  speech-making  incident  to  the  opening  of 
the  Hudson  Tunnel,  described  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  to  fol- 
low with  his  customary  keenness  of  insight 
the  trend  of  national  and  international  poli- 
tics,— for  to  be  a  nonogenarian  as  Mr.  Bige- 
low interprets  the  part  implies  anyfliing  but  a 
condition  of  exemption  from  interest  or  par- 
ticipation in  the  doings  of  to-day.  To  him 
the  affairs  of  the  present  have  a  vital  mean- 
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ing.  Never  in  his  long  life  has  he  been  more 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  cit- 
izenship than  he  is  at  this  moment. 

The  type  of  leadership  in  our  public  life 
that  Mr.  Bigelow's  career  exemplifies  is  only 
incidentally  associated  with  official  station. 
It  is  sometimes  said  of  a  public  man  leaving 
office  that  he  has  "  retired  "  from  public  life, 
as  if  the  office  represented  his  sole  oppor- 
tunity for  public  service.  With  Mr.  Bige- 
low,  on  the  other  hand,  office  has  been  only 
an  incident  in  what  might  be  termed  a  public 
career  of  more  than  sixty  years ;  for  in  all  that 
time,  whether  holding  any  office  or  not,  and 
perhaps  all  the  more  effectually  when  free 
from  official  obligations,  he  has  rendered  note- 
worthy public  service  through  the  influence 
that  his  pen  has  exerted  upon  public  opinion. 

Coming  to  New  York  as  a  young  law  stu- 
dent, a  graduate  of  Union  College,  in  the 
30*s  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Bigelow  very 
soon  be^an  to  write  on  political  subjects  for 
the  press,  and  after  a  few  years  left  the  legal 
profession  for  journalism.  Gov.  Silas  Wright 
appointed  him  State  Prison  Inspector,  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  putting  Sing  Sing 
Prison  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  The  at- 
tractions of  journalism  led  Mr.  Bigelow,  in 
1849,  to  become  a  business  partner  and  edi- 
torial colleague  of  William  Cullen  Bryant 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Evening  Post,  During 
the  next  twelve  years,  in  the  heat  of  the  anti- 
slavery  debate,  the  Post  was  developed  into 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  properties  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  sagacious 
manager  as  well  as  a  vigorous  and  effective 
writer. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Bigelow  was  appointed  Consul-General  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris.  Here  his  jour- 
nal btic  training  and  instinct  availed  more 
than  once  to  our  national  advantage  in  pro- 
moting relations  with  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
III.  when  that  government  was  on  the  point 
of  allying  itself  openly  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  It  was  Consul-General  Bige- 
low who  wrote  and  published  in  1863  a  trea- 
tise which  went  far  to  disabuse  the  French 
mind  of  exaggerated  notions  concerning  the 
South 's  elements  of  commercial  strength, 
and  thus  made  plain  the  futility  of  seeking 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  as  a  mat- 
ter of  French  policy.  Later,  Mr.  Bigelow 
dacovered  evidence  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment's connivance  in  supplying  four  ironclads 
for  *^  rate  nav>\  and  his  skillful  use 

Off  completely    frustrated   the 

afterward  he  told  the  story 


in  "  France  and  the  Confederate  Navy  *' 
(Harpers,  1888).  In  short.  Consul  Bige- 
low had  magnified  his  office,  and  in  the  last 
year  of  the  war  he  was  made  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary on  the  death  of  Minister  Dayton. 
The  removal  of  the  French  troops  from 
Mexico  was  brought  about  while  he  held  that 
diplomatic  post, — at  that  time  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  the  English  mission  held  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 

Upon  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1874, 
Mr.  Bigelow  became  chairman  of  the  Neiv 
York  State  Canal  Commission,  whose  recom- 
mendations led  to  extensive  reforms  during 
Governor  Tilden's  administration.  Mr. 
Bigelow  was  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York 
in  i875-'76. 

For  the  past  forty  years  Mr.  Bigelow  has 
been  engaged  in  literary  labors.  While  in 
France  he  discovered  and  purchased  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
"Autobiography."  This  he  edited  and  ex- 
tended by  the  use  of  Franklin's  letters  so  as 
to  comprise  the  "  Life  of  Franklin  Written 
by  Himself."  During  the  lifetime  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden  Mr.  Bigelow  edited  the 
speeches  and  public  writings  of  that  states- 
man, and  after  his  death  he  wrote  the  author- 
ized Tilden  biography,  which  has  just  been 
supplemented  by  two  volumes  of  "  Letters 
and  Literary  Memorials,"  also  edited  by  Mr. 
Bigelow,  who  in  the  intervening  years  has 
brought  out  a  life  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
"  Some  Recollections  of  Edouard  Laboulaye," 
"  The  Mystery  of  Sleep,"  and  many  bro- 
chures on  timely  topics. 

Under  the  will  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of 
which  Mr.  Bigelow  was  one  of  the  three  exec- 
utors, a  large  proportion  of  the  estate  was  to 
be  devoted  to  a  free  library  for  the  city  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Tilden  Trust,  and  after  its  con- 
solidation with  the  Astor  and  Lenox  Founda- 
tions he  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
which  circulates  annually  among  the  people 
of  New  York  nearly  5,500,000  volumes  and 
is  now  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Whether  the  service  has 
been  adequately  recognized  or  not,  it  means 
much  to  New  York  that  Mr.  Bigelow  has 
been  active  during  these  formative  years  in 
the  direction  of  this  big  library  enterprise. 
If  we  would  know  his  own  ideal  of  service, 
perhaps  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  title  of 
one  of  his  recent  writings. — **  The  Useful 
Life  the  Crown  of  the  Simple  Life." 

W.  B.  S. 


THE  ART  SEASON  iNf  NEW  YORK. 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


^J"  EW  YORK  IS  becoming  more  and  more 
the  art  center  of  the  United  States. 
The  regular  annual  exhibition  held  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  the  occasional  exhibits  at  the  art 
dealers'  galleries,  and  the  permanent  collec- 
tions at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  afford  to 
visitors  to  the  metropolis  the  opportunity  of 
studying  not  only  the  art  of  to-day  but  the 
art  of  yesterday  as  well, — ^not  only  native 
art,  but  the  art  of  Europe. 

This  season  has  been  particularly  rich  in 
opportunities,  culminating  with  the  Saint 
Gaudens  Memorial  Exhibition  now  being 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
This  is  an  innovation  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Many  years  ago  a  one-man  ex- 
hibition was  held,  but  it  showed  the  work 
of  a  foreigner.  George  F.  Watts.  Never 
before  has  an  American  been  so  honored. 

ITie  value  of  the  Saint  Gaudens  exhibi- 
tion can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  This  is 
the  ideal  way  to  gauge  the  capabilities  of  a 
genius.  To  see  side  by  side  the  two  Lincoln 
statues,  the  one  standing,  the  other  seated, 
is  most  illuminating  to  the  public,  showing 
them  as  it  does  the  significance  of  a  pose, 
and  the  possibilities, — as  in  music, — of  varia- 
tion upon  a  particular  theme.  Homer  Saint 
Gaudens,  the  son  of  the  sculptor,  writes  in 
the  Century  for  March  in  regard  to  these 
two  statues,  twenty-three  years  apart  in  their 
execution :  "  Saint  Gaudens  realized  his  long 
cherished  hope  of  creating  a  seated  Lincoln, 
a  pose  which  he  had  considered  while  evolv- 
ing his  standing  statue  of  that  President.  He 
now  set  his  mind  upon  Lincoln  the  head  of 
the  State,  rather  than  Lincoln  the  man,  as  in 
his  earlier  monument,  though  he  still  wished 
a  gaunt  Lincoln  in  a  gaunt  yet  official  chair, 
as  he  had  placed  a  gaunt  Sherman  on  a 
gaunt  horse.  So,  to  reach  his  solution  of 
combining  the  personal  with  the  national, 
he  shifted  the  three  four- foot  models  of  the 
statue  back  and  forth  over  seats  of  count- 
less shapes  and  sizes." 

To  see  the  original  designs, — about  the 
size  of  a  dinner  plate, — for  our  recent  coins, 
and  to  see  in  a  case  near  by  the  actual  coins, 
is  to  obtain  enlightenment  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  the  medalist's  art  in  a  way  that  one 
cannot  obtain  it  from  reading  a  verbal  de- 


scription. To  see  the  many  variations  of  a 
single  theme,  like  the  Stevenson,  in  the  large 
and  small  circular  plaques,  and  again  with 
a  changed  detail  in  the  rectangular  tablet  for 
a  church  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  view  the 
many  works  in  low  and  high  relief,  executed 
in  all  degrees  of  scale,  from  the  tiny  cameos 
cut  in  his  apprentice  days  to  the  colossal 
Shaw  Memorial,  is  to  realize  that  another 
problem  for  the  sculptor,  and  one  that  Saint 
Gaudens  never  dodged,  is  that  of  suitability 
of  subject-matter  and  scale  to  the  fitness  and 
area.  The  Stevenson  plaque,  made  first  as 
a  token  of  friendship,  when  made  as  a  church 
memorial  was  changed  in  subject;  a  quill  pen 
substituted  for  a  cigarette  held  in  the  right 
hand,  was  more  fitting  for  a  church,  and  in 
place  of  the  ivy  border  a  garland  of  laurel, 
Scotch-heather  and  Samoan  hibiscus  frames 
the  figure.  Mr.  Homer  Saint  Gaudens, 
writing  of  this  tablet,  tells  us  that  "  the  1052 
letters  of  the  inscription,  which  contains 
quotations  from  Stevenson's  poetry,  were 
modelled, — not  stamped, — twelve  consecu- 
tive times  " !  How  little  do  we  realize  the 
importance  of  spacing  to  the  sculptor.  To 
see  the  artist  at  play,  as  in  his  caricatures, 
and  to  have  numerous  examples  of  his  por- 
traits,— from  the  head  he  made  of  his  father 
in  1867  to  the  John  Hay  of  1904, — are  ob- 
ject lessons  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
grand  art  of  sculpture. 

At  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  we  have  seen  the  "  Fall 
Academy,"  and  at  "  The  Architectural 
League,"  E.  H.  Blashfield*s  studies  for  his 
noble  mural  decoration  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  where  at  present, 
until  April  18,  is  held  the  "Spring  Acad- 
emy," with  four  examples  of  Sargent,  six  of 
Saint  Gaudens,  two  of  Winslow  Homer,  two 
of  J.  Alden  Weir,  one  John  La  Farge,  and 
characteristic  canvases  from  most  of  the  lead- 
ing artists  of  the  country,  together  with  a 
sidewall  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  younger 
school,  including  some  forcible  color  by 
George  Bellows,  Jonas  Lie.  and  John  Sloan. 

At  the  "  Montrose  Gallery  "  have  been 
seen  the  works  of  Dewing,  Tryon.  Weir, 
Horatio  Walker,  Dow,  Hassam,  Metcalf, 
and  the  "  Ten  American  Painters." 

The  public  is  frequently  treated  to  occa- 
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Cvpyiidin.  l'A)7.  by  Aui:ui>u  H.  baiiii  (;audras. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN,   BY    AUGUSTUS    SAINT  GAUDENS. 

I  From  a  clay  model  of  the  origiDal.  dated  1907.  now  at  the  Motropolitan    Museum,    New    York,    to    be 
erected  In  the  South  Side  of  Chicago,  through  the  bequest  of  the  late  John  Crerar.) 


clonal  displays  of  sketches  or  compositions, 
M  *hown  at  the  "  Photo-Secession  Gallery," 
in  the  series  of  drawings  by  the  sculp- 
tor Au^mste  Rodin,  and  the  colored  draw- 
in;.'*  hv  Pamela  Coleman  Smith. 

Kf/hinps     and     lithographs     by     modern 

Ijijfrh   artists  have  recently  been   shown  at 

'»x     Library.      One    of    the    most 

Instructive  exhibitions  of  the  sea- 


son was  that  of  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts  "  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  "  National  Arts  Club," 
119  East  Nineteenth  Street.  The  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters  recently  exhibited  at 
"  Knoedler*s,"  and  W.  J.  Baer,  Laura 
Coombs  Hills,  and  many  others  gave  evi- 
dence that  miniature  art  in  America  has 
reached  a  certain  completeness  it  has  never 
known  before  in  any  country. 


|?«5%:    -' 


"'""'^  WljiMiUW 


THE  JOINING  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND   NEW   YORK  BY  THE  HUDSON  TUNNELS. 
(From  a  cartoon  by  H.  P.  Tracy,  courtesy  of  the  Insersoli-Rand  Company.  N.  Y.) 


THE   ACHIEVEMENT    OF 

TUNNELS. 


THE  HUDSON 


BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 


lyjANHATTAN  is  no  longer  an  island. 
The  past  few  months  have  seen  the 
accomplished  fact  of  a  land  connection  by 
rail  between  the  island  of  Manhattan  and 
Long  Island,  Westchester  County,  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Subway  exten- 
sions to  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Belmont  tun- 
nels to  Long  Island  City,  and  the  opening  to 
passenger  traffic  of  the  first  of  the  long-de- 
layed Hudson  tunnels  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  made  it  possible  for  a 
citizen  of  San  Francisco  to  leave  his  city  and, 
scarcely  leaving  cover,  to  consult  records  in 
Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn,  or  consult  a  real- 
estate  dealer  in  the  Bronx. 

"  The  moving  of  New  Jersey  bodily  three 
miles  nearer  to  New  York  in  point  of  time," 
-such  is  the  characterization  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Hudson  Tunnel  enterprise  made 
by  President  Roosevelt  upon  the  occasion  of 
\  the  opening  of  the  upper  tubes  on  February 
1 25,  last.     This  enterprise  will  be  a  monu- 
ynent  to  the  <laring,  patience,  and  constructive 
Mf  kill  of  a  dozen  or  more  men,  chief  of  whom 
aWre  W.  G.  McAdoo,  president  of  the  Hudson 
iSf  Manhattan  Railroad  Company ;  Walter  G. 
Oei^akman,    president   of    the    Hudson    Com- 
mbnies,    the    construction    corporation;    and 
iny  Fisk  and  William  M.  Barnum,  of  the 
iking-house  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  which 
iianced  the  enterprise.    It  has  been  a  highly 
creditable  achievement  from  the  standpoints 
of  the  financier  and  the  engineer,  as  well  as  a 
triumphant  solution  of  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  present  and  probably  the  greatest 
future    transportation    problem    confronting 
the  metropolis. 


FINANCING    OF    THE    ENTERPRISE. 

The  financial  and  administrative  history 
of  the  idea  may  be  briefly  told,  although  it  is 
a  story  full  of  hard  work  and  creative  enter- 
prise. Back  in  1874  De  Witt  Clinton  Has- 
kins,  a  Western  railroad  man, — ^with,  how- 
ever, no  particular  training  as  an  engineer, — 
started  the  enterprise  and  actually  began  the 
construction  of  a  brick-wall  tunnel  from  the 
present  Hoboken  terminal.  He  organized, 
with  himself  as  president  and  manager,  the 
Hudson  Tunnel  Railroad  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000.  One  or  two  serious 
accidents  and  some  legal  and  financial  diffi- 
culties interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
work,  until,  in  1902,  the  New  York  & 
Jersey  Railroad  Company,  under  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo, began  serious  work.  The  next  year 
this  was  merged  with  the  Hudson  &  Man- 
hattan Railroad  Company,  and  still  later  a 
corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson 
Companies  was  formed  to  conduct  the  con- 
struction and  real-estate  operations  for  the 
railroad  company.  The  financing  of  the  en- 
terprise has  been  done  by  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 
by  issuing  and  selling  bonds,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $70,000,000  will  have  been  ex- 
pended when  the  entire  work  is  completed. 

The  Hudson  Tunnel  system,  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  which  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic 
on  February  25  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
marks  the  completion  of  the  first  scientific 
conception  of  the  terminal  transportation 
problem  presented  to  New  York  by  its  island 
position.  The  elevated  railroads,  the  bridges 
over  the  East  River,  the  trolley  lines,  and 
even  the  Subway,  have  been  to  an  extent  iso- 
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lated  developments  to  meet  special  conditions. 
The  Pennsylvania  tunnels  have  of  course 
contemplated  handling  the  business  of  that 
one  great  railroad  entering  New  York.  The 
Hudson  Tunnels,  on  the  other  hand,  in  them- 
selves the  development  and  slovi^  growth  of  a 
third  of  a  century  of  effort,  to-day  contem- 
plate the  rapid,  efficient,  and  comfortable  han- 
dling of  the  traffic,  present  and  future,  which 
comes  to  New  York  through  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  not  only  as  long-distance  trav- 
elers, but  in  the  form  of  the  vast  local  traffic 
of  commuters  and  shoppers.  New  Yorkers 
are  apt  to  forget  that  only  one  great  railroad 
at  present  actually  enters  their  city, — the 
New  York  Central, — all  the  traffic  by  other 
lines  coming  in  on  ferry-boats.  Almost  all 
the  transcontinental  passenger  traffic  reaches 
the  metropolis  by  this  at  best  slow  and  in- 
convenient method.  When  both  sections  of 
the  Hudson  Tunnels  and  the  lines  running 
along  the  New  Jersey  shore  and  connecting 
the  lower  New  York  terminals  with  the  great 
new  Pennsylvania  station  in  Manhattan  are 
in  operation,  passengers  on  almost  all  the 
great  railroads  will  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
heart  of  the  business  and  shopping  districts  of 
New  York  without  the  present  inconvenient 
and  slow  transfer  by  ferry. 


TERRITORY  SERVED  BY  THE  TUKNELS. 

The  tunnel  system,  as  explained  by  the  ac- 
companying map,  really  consists  of  four  sec- 
tions, all  of  which  are  connected  directly  with 
the  other  principal  transportation  lines  on 
both  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  sides 
of  the  river.  The  first  section,  that  now  open 
to  the  public,  consists  of  a  twin-tube  tunnel 
extending  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  with  the 
entrances  near  the  terminal  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  Nine- 
teenth Street,  New  York.  This  section  en- 
ters Manhattan  Island  opposite  Morton 
Street  and  proceeds  eastward  and  northeast- 
ward through  the  heart  of  the  shopping  dis- 
trict, with  seven  stations  at  frequent  inter- 
vals along  its  route,  to  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-third  Street,  where  the  great  new 
Pennsylvania  station  is  building.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  North  Tunnels.  The  South 
Tunnels,  which  are  now  completed  to  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  New  York  side, 
extend  from  Cortlandt  and  Fulton  Streets  to 
Jersey  City,  where  a  large  terminal  station 
has  been  hewn  out  of  solid  rock  eighty-five 
feet  beneath  the  present  structure  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station.  A  station 
150  feet  in  length,  with  approaches  1000  feet 
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long  and  with  great  eleva- 
tors reaching  the  surface  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  trains,  is 
already     almost    complete. 
The  third  section  is  a  trans- 
verse tunnel  running  along 
the  New  Jersey  shore  of 
the  Hudson  and  connecting 
the  Hoboken  terminal  with 
that  in  Jersey  City.    Along 
its  line  it  will  make  connec- 
tions   with    the    Erie    and 
Pennsylvania  railroad  sys- 
tems and  with  all  the  local 
transportation     lines     be- 
tween   the   two    terminals. 
At  the  proposed  Erie  termi- 
nal   the   tunnel    station    is 
nearer    to    the    train-shed 
than   the  entrance   to   the 
ferry.     The  fourth  section 
of  the  system  is  a  branch 
line  running  from  the  ter- 
minal under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station  in  Jersey  City 
to  Newark.     This  section 
extends  underground  for  a 
distance    under    the    most 
crowded  section  of  Jersey 
City,  coming  to  the  surface 
in    the   outskirts,    and    the 
trains  will  use  the  tracks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system  to 
Newark.     When  the  elec- 
trification of  the  local  train 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
is  completed  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  a  resident  of  New- 
ark to  take  an  electric  train    « 
and    without    change    in    twenty    minutes 
to  reach  the  business  section  or  the  heart 
of  the  shopping  and  theater  district  in  New 
York.    Finally,  a  spur  runs  from  Sixth  Ave- 
nue near  the  Christopher  Street  station  east- 
ward under  Ninth  Street  to  connect  with  the 
Subway  near  Astor  Place.     The  entire  sys- 
tem will  operate  when  completed  some  twenty 
miles  of  railroad. 

A   REMARKABLE    ENGINEERING   FEAT. 

As  a  piece  of  engineering  this  tunnel  sys- 
tem, with  the  terminal  buildings,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ever  executed.  When 
in  1902  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  as  chief  engineer, 
assisted  by  J.  Vipond  Davies,  took  charge  of 
the  work,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  old 
Haskins  tunnel  had  been  constructed.    The 
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tunneling  proper  had  to  be  done  through  the 
silt  forming  the  bed  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
rock  on  the  Jersey  and  Manhattan  shores, — 
the  former,  while  easier  to  bore  through,  pre- 
senting at  times  even  greater  difficulty  than 
the  latter.  This  silt,  a  deposit  caused  by  the 
erosion  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper  river,  while 
neither  a  clay  nor  a  mud,  as  these  terms  are 
generally  understood,  possesses  the  unman- 
ageable qualities  of  both  these  substances, 
and,  when  saturated  with  water,  becomes  as 
difficult  to  handle  as  any  quicksand.  At  first 
the  method  of  excavation  behind  a  shield  was 
pursued,  but  finally  American  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  as  well  as  the  desire  for  rapid  work 
thought  out  a  scheme  of  advancing  by  clos- 
ing the  shield  doors  and  pushing  ahead  with- 
out  excavation.      In   this   way  phenomenal 
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rate*  of  pr«>^cw  were  s^j,z^jtA^ — »  m^ch  as 
trvcmir'tvo  fact  w  tw«jrf-fc«r  boon  diro^;^ 
die  d^  jod  fen  or  tweire  faer  thrcnc^  the 
rock.  The  medkod  of  excairatJOQ  bf  the  ap- 
frfiance  known  a»  the  Grcatbead  shield,  an 
appliance  wliidi  has  made  powUe  the  coo- 
•tniction  of  the  dozen  or  more  tunnels  noir 
cxmstructed  or  m  prfjctn  of  construction  un- 
der the  waters  around  ^lanhattan  Island, 
was  mttitivctd  just  before  the  time  Messrs. 
Jacobs  and  Davies  took  charge  of  the  work. 

This  shield,  which  ts  one  of  the  greatest 
inventions  in  construction  machinery  of  the 
past  half  century,  resembles  in  appearance  a 
great  drum  built  of  heavy  steel  plates.  In 
die  head  of  the  drum,  which  is  known  as  the 
diaphragm,  there  are  doors  for  the  passage 
of  the  workmen  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
clay  and  other  excavated  materiaL  The  up- 
per edge  of  the  drum  is  a  cutting  knife 
which  goes  through  the  hardest  material 
when  the  shield  is  driven  forward  by  the 
pressure  from  hydraulic  jacks,  holding  up  the 
river  as  it. goes  with  compressed  air  while 
the  waste  material  is  removed.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  drum,  which  extends  backward 
over  that  portion  of  the  tunnel  tube  which 
has  been  completed,  known  as  the  "  tail  of 
the  shield,"  forms  the  protection  for  the  men 
who  arc  setting  up  the  iron  castings,  ring  by 
ring,  and  making  the  tunnel  proper.  Immc- 
deiately  back  of  the  head  is  the  great  crane, 


or  "*  erector."  which  picks  op  tlic  castings 
and  hoCds  them  in  p^aoe  wliile  tfier  are  bolted 
together.  The  entire  work  s  caiiieJ  on  un- 
der air  prea&ufc  whick  is  made  possible  b^ 
placing  in  the  mouth  of  the  imyktcd  tmnd 
some  distaooe  in  the  rear  of  the  siiicid  a  solid 
bulkhead  in  which  arc  fitted  and  placed  air- 
locks through  which  woikmen  and  materials 
pass  to  the  work  at  the  shield.  Thus  the 
completed  tunnel  advances^ 

The  tunnels  thnnsrf%es  are  made  up  of 
iron  castings  bolted  togrdier  and  set  in  place 
consecutively  as  the  boring  shi^d  opens  the 
way  for  than.  These  iron  casting  or  steel 
rings,  are  in  roost  places  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  concrete,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
tunnel  b  smooth.  The  tubes  themselves  are 
slighdy  over  fifteen  feet  in  interior  diam- 
eter, and  they  pass  under  the  Hudson  at  a 
depth  vaiying  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  be- 
neath the  surface  of  die  water,  while  be- 
tween the  roof  of  the  tunnel  and  the  river 
bed  the  mass  of  earth  and  rock  varies  in  ex- 
tent from  fifteen  to  forty  feet.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  work  can  be  appreciated  when 
the  depth  of  the  tunnels  below  the  river  bed 
is  remembered.  The  keel  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  ocean  liners  passing  up  the  river 
at  low  tide  would  still  be  from  thirty-  to 
fom'  feet  above  the  top  of  the  tunnels.  Thr 
tubes  containing  the  tracks  are  entirely  sep- 
arate and  ( in  the  northern  section  now  com- 
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plete)    are  about  thirty  feet  apart  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  distance  under  the  river. 

NEW   AND   IMPROVED    EQUIPMENT. 

The  latest  improvemeots  and  facih'ties  in 
railroad  and  tunnel  building  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  operation  of  the  new  trains. 
They  are  run  on  the  third-rail  system,  and 
contain  eight  cars  made  entirely  of  steel,  fire- 
proof, constructed  after  the  most  modern 
pattern.  Large  sliding  doors  at  the  middle 
as  well  as  at  the  ends  facilitate  the  handling 
of  crowds,  and  the  platforms  are  so  arranged 
at  the  terminal  stations  that  passengers  enter 
and  leave  the  cars  at  the  same  time  but  from 
different  sides.  All  station  platforms  are 
built  on  the  straight-line  plan,  so  that  there 
is  to  be  no  such  dangerous  space  between 
the  cars  and  the  platforms  as  at  stations 
which  are  built  on  a  curve.  All  the  stations 
also  have  wide  stairways,  with  separate  plat- 
forms for  entering  and  leaving.  The  doors 
of  the  cars  are  operated  by  compressed  air, 
and  no  signal  bells  are  used,  and  the  auto- 
matic adjustment  is  such  that  not  until  the 
last  door  in  the  train  is  securely  closed  is  it 
possible  to  give  the  electric  flash  signal  to 
the  motorman  which  starts  the  train.  Side- 
seats  only  are  another  unique  feature,  and 
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Steel  rods  set  vertically  at  frequent  intervals 
form  supplementary  aids  to  the,  of  cour::e, 
necessary  straps.  Every  well-known  and 
many  new  devices  for  safeguarding  the  life 
and  limb  of  the  passenger  are  employed. 
There  is  a  triple  set  of  automatic  devices  for 
stopping  the  train,  the  final  one,  which  only 
comes  into  play  after  the  others  have  failed, 
automatically  setting  the  airbrakes.  The 
stations  are  of  very  attractive  design,  as  well 
as  manifestly  arranged  for  comfort  and  per- 
manency. They  have  been  made  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  existing  as  well 
as  greatly  increased  future  traffic.  Every 
part  of  these  stations  is  constructed  of  con- 
crete or  metal  and  on  an  architectural  plan 
which  is  striking.  The  roofs  and  sides,  with- 
their  vaulted  arches,  present  a  singularly 
pleasing  effect  in  the  effects  of  light  and 
shadow  produced  by  the  incandescent  globes. 
The  ventilation  system  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  underground  railroad  in 
existence.  The  temperature  under  the  river, 
indeed,  is  unexpectedly  pleasant.  Since  each 
tube  contains  but  a  single  track  each  train  acts 
as  a  piston,  forcing  the  air  ahead  of  it,  and 
drawing  in  a  fresh  supply  from  the  surface 
as  it  proceeds.  Supplementary  to  this  gen- 
eral principle,  however,  the  company  has  in- 
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THE    VAST    TERMINAL    BUILDINGS. 


the  foundation  roc^ 
the  caissons  and  other 
concrete  foundatiosis 
of  the  building  were 
placed,  none  of  the  sar* 
rounding  structures 
nor  the  traffic  on  the 
intervening  street  be- 
ing interfered  with  in 
the  meanwhile. 

Thirty  feet  belowr 
street  level  are  the 
tracks  of  the  electric 
trains  which  come  in 
through  the  tubes  from 
New  Jersey  and  cunre 
around  for  the  return 
trip.  There  will  be 
five  tracks,  with  plat- 
forms on  both  sides 
of  each  track,  and 
trains  will  depart  on 
three  minutes'  head- 
stalled  apparatus  for  artificial  ventilation  way.  The  entrances  to  the  building  and 
which  may  be  used  as  required.  to  the  trains  will  be  on  one  side  and   the 

exits  on  the  other,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
crowding.  The  great  capacity. of  the  sta- 
The  terminal  buildings  of  the  tunnel  sys-  tion  platforms  and  an  ingenious  calculation 
tem,  located  in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  for  loading  and  unloading  the  cars  will 
Island,  extending  for  two  solid  blocks,  are  enable  the  railroad  management  to  handle 
another  triumph  of  engineering.  These  at  this  terminal  station  looo  persons  a 
twenty-two  story  twin  buildings,  connected  minute,  or  5(X),ooo  during  the  day.  The 
by  a  bridge  over  the  intervening  street,  con-  lines  of  railway  will  connect  at  the  lower 
tain  probably  the  largest  amount  of  office  terminals  with  the  Subway  and  the  elevated 
space  of  any  buildings 
or  group  of  contiguous 
buildings  in  the  world. 
They  will  comfortably 
accommodate  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000.  To 
construct  them  in  that 
part  of  Manhattan  Is- 
land, where  traffic  is 
heaviest,  was  a  remark- 
able feat.  Before  the 
superstructure  could  be 
even  begun  an  immense 
cofferdam  inclosing  the 
entire  space  of  two 
square  blocks  (192  x 
420  feet)  had  to  be 
sunk  under  air  pres- 
sure through  the  water- 
bearing soil  and  the 
space  between,  to  the 
depth  of  from  seventy- 
five  t  o  ninety-eight 
feet,  excavated.     Upon       intekiok  of  one  of  the  cars  of  the  uudson  ik  Manhattan  railroad. 
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ken  yon  b.  conger,  manager  of  the  hudson 
tunnels'  terminal  buildings. 

roads,  and  an  extension  by  footpath  to 
Broadway  will  enable  passengers  to  take  the 
surface  cars  as  well.  The  vast  concourse, 
with  ticket  offices,  baggage  rooms,  and  other 
railroad  parapher- 
nalia, makes  up  the 
next  floor.  At  the 
street  level  the  office 
stories  begin. 

One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  highly 
creditable  features  of 
this  great  enterprise  is 
the  modesty  of  the 
men  who  are  carrying 
it  through.  With  the 
proneness  of  the 
newspapers  and  the 
general  public  to  con- 
nect a  great  enter- 
prise with  the  name 
of  one  of  its  leading 
spirits,  the  Hudson 
Tugpels  have  been 
known  for  the  past 
few  years  as  the  Mc- 
Adoo  Tunnels.  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo,  the 
Tennessee  lawyer 
who  took  up  thi'> 
project  when   it  had 


twice  failed,  and  by  the  force  of  his 
organizing  ability  and  the  strength  of  his 
personality  carried  it  to  completion,  is 
so  modest  that  his  first  and  most  em- 
phatic reference  to  the  subject  in  conversa- 
tion or  for  publication  is  a  request  to  "  cut 
out  my  personality  in  connection  with  the 
enterprise."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  work 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  skill,  per- 
severance, and  devotion  of  a  dozen  men 
whose  names  are  not  generally  known. 
Walter  G.  Oakman,  president  of  the  Hud- 
son Companies,  a  railroad  and  financial  man 
of  long  experience  and  actual  head  of  the 
construction  company  which  is  doing  the 
work;  Pliny  Fisk  and  William  M.  Barnum, 
of  the  banking-house  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons, 
whose  financial  acumen  and  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  enterprise  has  made  it  first  of  all 
possible ;  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  one  of  the  keen- 
est and  most  experienced  engineers  now  liv- 
ing, who  is  a  consulting  expert  also  for  the 
Pennsylvania  tunnels,  and  who,  with  J.  Vi- 
pond  Davies,  deputy  chief  engineer,  has 
pushed  now  so  nearly  to  completion  the  great 
engineering  features  of  the  enterprise;  to 
these  men  must  be  ascribed  the  credit  of  the 
great  Hudson  Tunnel  system.  Other  men 
without  whose  co-operation  the  work  could 
not  have  been  completed  are :  L.  B.  Stillwell 
and    Hugh    Hazelton,    the   electrical    engi- 
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ncers;  J.  Van  Vleck,  mechanical  engineer, 
and  Kenyon  B.  Conger,  whose  management 
and  exploitation  of  the  great  terminal  build- 
ings is  noteworthy  in  its  thoroughness  and 
in  the  novel  features  it  presents. 

WHAT  THE  TUNNELS  MEAN  TO  TWO  STATES. 

The  Hudson  tunnel  system,  while  gen- 
erally regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
benefit  it  will  confer  upon  Greater  New 
York  Citj',  is  certain  to  bring  about  a  great 
change  in  the  business  and  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  opening  of  the  new  system  will 
undoubtedly  mean  many  new  homes,  new 
conditions  of  life,  and  new  comforts.  It 
will  bring  the  business  man  of  the  suburban 
district  within  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  nearer  his  office  in  New  York.  The 
great  stream  of  passenger  traffic  coming  into 
the  American  metropolis  from  New  Jersey 
naturally  divides  (i)   into  that  larger  por- 


tion of  business  men  and  women  who  go  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  island  and  will  in  die 
future  use  the  Cortlandt  and  Fulton  street 
tubes,  and  (2)  the  portion,  consisting  largely 
of  shoppers  and  theater  and  amusement  seek- 
ers, which  will  use  the  upper  tube.  The 
tunnel  will  take  thousands  of  women  intent 
on  shopping  and  others  bound  on  social  er- 
rands right  into  the  shopping  and  theater 
district  without  change  or  delay.  It  will 
open  up  new  suburban  districts  and  enable 
thousands  to  live  farther  out  in  the  coun- 
try than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  do  be- 
fore. It  will  increase  the  value  of  New 
Jersey  real  estate  beyond  calculation. 

Finally,  it  will  make  vastly  more  enjoy- 
able and  convenient  the  last  stages  of  the 
journey  of  the  transcontinental  traveler  to 
New  York.  As  President  Roosevelt  has 
truly  said,  it  is  one  of  those  great  business 
achievements  of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
justly  proud. 
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RELATIVE  AREAS  OF  SWAMP-LANDS   IN   DIFFERENT   STATES. 


TO  FARM  AMERICA'S  SWAMPS. 

BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL. 

(United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


A  NEW  issue  has  arisen  before  Congress, — 
the  extending  of  federal  aid  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  nation's  swamp-lands  and 
their  winning  to  agriculture.  As  a  Con- 
gressional problem  this  is  new;  as  a  matter 
before  the  country,  swamp  drainage  and  the 
investigation  and  surveying  of  our  great  wet- 
land areas  are  an  old  story.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  considerably  more  is 
to  be  learned  than  is  now  known  regarding 
American  swamps  and  overflowed  lands; 
even  their  aggr-'gate  area  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  matter  of  guesswork.  It  is  variously 
estimated  that  American  swamps  include 
60,000,000,  70,000,000,  and  as  high  as  78,- 
000,000  acres ;  but  these  lands  are  so  widely 
scattered  and  comprise  so  many  small  bodies 
that  recent  government  investigations  indicate 
a  very  much  larger  acreage,  probably  well 
upward  of  100,000,000  acres. 

The  first  American  of  note  to  plan  drain- 
age and  call  attention  to  the  fertility  and  value 
of  swamp-lands  was  George  Washington, 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  famous  Dismal 
Swamp  of  Virginia,  predicted  that  it  would 
one  day  be  fully  reclaimed  to  agriculture  and 
furnish  great  wealth  to  its  cultivators.  In 
this    statement,    notwithstanding    his    wide 


knowledge  of  the  country,  Washington 
doubtless  believed  that  he  was  speaking  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  swamp  area  of 
the  continent,  never  dreaming  that  within  a 
century  his  country  would  include  other 
swamps  treble  the  size  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
and  an  aggregate  swamp  area  several  times 
greater  than  the  original  State  of  Virginia, 
considerably  greater  than  the  British  Isles, 
or  greater  than  all  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  combined, — an  area 
capable  of  supporting  in  comfort  a  population 
as  great  as  that  of  the  entire  United  States 
to-day,  and  worth,  when  reclaimed  to  agri- 
culture, at  a  conservative  estimate,  $10,000,- 
000,000. 

The  swamp  and  overflowed  area  of  the 
United  States  was  doubtless  originally  in  the 
neighborhood  of  125,000,000  acres.  Much 
of  this  land  was  easily  reclaimable,  and  Con- 
gress early  recognized  the  drainage  problem 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Swamp-Land  law  in 
1850,  under  which  64,000,000  acres  have 
been  ceded  by  the  federal  Government  to  the 
various  public-land  States,  the  intention  of 
Congress  being  that  the  States  should  provide 
for  their  reclamation.  Large  areas  have  been 
drained,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  swamps  and 
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overflowed  lands  yet  remains  untouched.  The 
only  definite  estimates  in  existence  are  those 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  77,000,- 
000  reclaimable  acres,  and  the  estimates  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  78,- 
473 > 700  acres,  as  the  general  swamp  area. 
The  former  figures  are  based  on  correspond- 
ence between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  county  officials,  the  latter  the  result  of 
Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler's  broad  study  of 
American  morasses  conducted  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Shaler's  investigations,  however, 
were  confined  principally  to  the  great  swamp 
areas,  and  a  recent  study  of  the  topographic 
surveys  of  the  Geological  Survey  discloses  in- 
numerable small  swamp  tracts  ranging  from 
a  few  acres  up  to  thousands  of  acres,  not  con- 
sidered by  him,  and  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
very  large. 

NEED  FOR  ALL  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  question  that  is  now  being  widely  agi- 
tated is,  What  shall  be  done  with  these  fer- 
tile but  useless  lands?  That  they  must  ulti- 
mately be  reclaimed  and  made  to  produce 
their  share  of  the  country's  agricultural 
wealth  and  support  their  share  of  its  popu- 
lation is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  time  is 
not  so  very  far  distant  when  we  will  need 
every  available  acre,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  said,  "  We  have 
no  waste  lands ;  they  will  all  be  made  to  pro- 


duce something."  Shall  Congress,  then,  find 
a  way  to  undertake  the  work  at  this  time, 
and,  furthermore,  is  Congress  the  proper 
agent?  Since  the  Government  has  entered 
upon  the  policy  of  the  reclamation  of  West- 
ern lands  suffering  from  a  want  of  water, 
both  public  lands  and  private,  the  question  is 
asked,  Why  should  it  not  reclaim  Eastern 
lands  which  are  provided  with  an  excess  of 
water  ? 

Of  the  two  classes  of  internal  improve- 
ment drainage  is  likely  to  prove  even  more 
popular,  as  a  public  issue,  than  irrigation,  and 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  swamp  areas  are  scattered  principally 
throughout  the  already  well-settled  portions 
of  the  country,  where  population  is  compara- 
tively dense  and  transportation  facilities  al- 
ready well  developed.  In  the  second  place, 
the  engineering  problems  involved,  while  of 
great  magnitude,  are,  in  many  of  the  projects,  ^ 
comparatively  simple,  and  the  cost  of  drain-  ^ 
age  much  less  than  that  of  irrigation  reclama- 
tion. It  is  usually  an  easier  and  cheaper  un- 
dertaking to  get  water  off  of  land  than  it  is  to 
get  water  on  land,  and  a  system  once  estab- 
lished, the  cost  of  drainage  maintenance  is 
much  lower.  Where  the  cost  of  government 
irrigation  reclamation  ranges  from  $22  to 
$60  per  acre  in  the  projects  thus  far  an- 
nounced by  the  Interior  Department,  and 
with  a  probable  average  of  $30  per  acre  for 
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all  the  government  work,  the  estimated 
cost  of  drainage,  for  most  of  the  projects,  is 
less  than  one-third  this  amount,  and  is  as  low 
in  some  instances  as  $2  or  $3  per  acre.  Re- 
claimed, this  land  will  vie  in  productivity 
with  the  most  fertile  farm-lands  of  the 
wealthiest  of  our  agricultural  sections,  and 
immediately  become  worth  $50,  $100,  $200, 
and  even  $300  per  acre.  The  decayed  vege- 
tation and  humus  of  centuries  and  ages  lie 
stored  in  the  swamps,  and  when  drained  they 
form  richer  soil  than  any  other  class  of  land 
and  are  of  far  more  persistent  fertility. 

But  why  should  Uncle  Sam,  with  all  his 
other  pressing  matters,  go  into  the  drainage 
business  when  there  are  practically  no  public 
swamp-lands  ?  Why  is  it  not  the  province  of 
the  States  and  individuals  to  make  their  own 
improvements?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  a 
fostering  of  rank  paternalism  to  commit  the 
federal  Government  to  such  a  project?  The 
answer  is  that  long  experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that  neither  individual,  district,  nor 
State  is  able  to  comprehensively  solve  'the 
drainage  problem.  Some  drainage  has  been 
accomplished  and  more  will  undoubtedly  be 
undertaken  by  them;  but  that  the  greatest 
and  most  attractive  projects,  from  both  an 
agricultural  and  an  engineering  standpoint, 
can  never  be  successfully  dealt  with  in  this 
manner  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
students  of  the  subject.     The  complications 


which  have  resulted  from  attempts  on  the  part 
of  private  institutions  or  States  to  drain  large 
areas,  arising  from  conflicting  property  rights 
or  conflicting  benefits,  have  proved  so  great 
that  most  of  the  important  projects  remain 
untouched.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
private  drainage  work  as  to  private  irrigation, 
and  in  the  latter  instance  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  to  many  sections  of  the  West  where 
a  great  deal  more  money  has  been  spent  in  ir- 
rigation litigation  than  has  been  used  in  con- 
struction work.  The  overshadowing  power 
of  the  federal  Government  alone  is  capable  of 
adjusting  conflicting  elements,  securing  the 
co-operation  of  individual  land-owners,  dis- 
tricts, and  States,  and  building  the  great 
works,  many  of  them  of  an  interstate  char- 
acter. 

WHY  IRRIGATION  DISTANCED  DRAINAGE. 

The  inquiry  has  probably  presented  itself 
to  many  minds  as  to  why  the  Government 
should  have  so  readily,  apparently,  taken  up 
and  solved  the  problem  of  national  aid  to  ir- 
rigation, providing  a  fund,  to  date,  of  nearly 
$40,000,000  for  the  conversion  of  the  Far 
Western  deserts  into  farm-homes,  when  a 
much  more  inviting  project  awaited  unheed- 
ed in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, — national 
drainage.  By  reason  of  cheapness  of  con- 
struction, close  proximity  to  established  pop- 
ulation and  markets  and  to  developed  trans- 
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p^iftation  systems  and  other  results  of  civiliza- 
u<n\,  the  swamp-lands,  as  against  desert  lands, 
with  their  remoteness  from  transportation 
lines  and  population,  and  the  high  cost  of 
their  reclamation,  would  naturally  have  com- 
mended themselves  first  to  our  national  leg- 
islators, as  the  better  subject  for  federal  ex- 
penditures. Then,  too,  Congress  is  human, 
and  men,  while  voting  for  a  sound  national 
pTilicy,  arc  not  averse  to  legislating  at  the 
%ame  time  favorably  to  their  own  constitu- 
encies. When  it  is  considered  that  most  of 
the  votes  of  Congress,  had  they  been  cast  for 
a  national  drainage  measure,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  magnificent  cam- 
paign   material    in    almost 

every  Congressional  district 
in  the  Eastern  half  of  the 

country,   it  seems   singular 

that  tln>  project  was  passed 

o'/rr  and  hearty  support  ac- 

'f,r4nl  a  measure  providing 
f/,f    t\ir     improvement     of 
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was  an  absolutely  spontaneous  normal  move- 
ment from  the  people  demanding  its  en- 
actment. In  a  way,  it  was  forced  upon 
Congress  and  passed  because  that  body 
could  not  well  help  itself.  "  Heaven  knows, 
1  would  have  stopped  it  if  I  could,"  said 
Speaker  Cannon,  when  he  saw  that  the  ir- 
rigation fund  had  reached  the  $10,000,000 
mark.  But  behind  the  movement  was  a  pow- 
erful organization  of  business  interests,  rep- 
resenting hundreds  of  millions  of  manufac- 
tures, and  this  association  conducted  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  public  enlightenment, 
which  more  than  anything  else  forced  the 
national  irrigation  law.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  expended  in  this  educational 
propaganda,  the  Western  railroads  also  con- 
tributing liberally,  since  they  recognized 
that  they  would  benefit  directly  through  an 
increased  traffic. 

If  the  present  National  Drainage  Associa- 
tion would  secure  the  active  support  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  of  the  largest  wholesale 
manufacturing  and  jobbing  houses  in  the 
country,  drainage  legislation  would  be  as- 
sured. Even  the  Speaker,  wi|h  all  his  power 
and  backed  by  all  the  conservatives  and 
"  watchdogs  "  of  the  House,  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  popular  demand  any 
more  than  he  was  in  the  instance  of  irrigation 
legislation.  These  situations  are  not  com- 
parable with  such  problems  as  revision  of  the 
tariff  or  other  great  issues  where  there  is 
strong  natural  opposition.     There  was  little 
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organized  and  no  partisan  opposition  to  irri- 
gation legislation,  nor  is  there  to  drainage, 
merely  apathy  and  the  general  disinclination 
of  party  leaders  to  undertake  new  legislation 
costing  money. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  DFVERT  IRRIGATION  FUNDS  TO 
DRAINAGE. 

The  present  agitation  for  drainage  has 
grown  out  of  no  such  broad,  comprehensive 
plan  as  was  embodied  in  the  campaign  for 
national  irrigation.  The  latter  was  a  move- 
ment deliberately  fostered  and  worked  out 
from  a  starting  point  at  zero.  Drainage  leg- 
islation has  been  an  afterthought  of  irriga- 
tion. When  the  millions  began  to  roll  into 
the  irrigation  reclamation  fund  Senator 
Hansbrough,  of  North  Dakota,  advanced  the 
idea  that  some  of  this  money  should  be  di- 
verted for  drainage  in  the  eastern  part  of  his 
State,  where  the  Red  River  overflows  much 
valuable  agricultural  land,  and  he  introduced 
a  bill  taking  $1,000,000  out  of  the  irrigation 
fund  for  this  purpose.  Immediately  there- 
upon several  similar  bills  followed,  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Minne- 
sota swamps,  and  other  wet-land  areas.  The 
idea  was  ill  conceived,  since  the  plan  incurred 


the  immediate  hostility  of  every  Far  Western 
interest;  yet  from  it  was  probably  evolved 
the  Steenerson  national  drainage  bill  of  the 
first  session  of  the  last  Q)ngress,  embodying 
the  broad  principles  of  the  irrigation  act, 
with  respect  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
non-irrigation  States  for  drainage  work, 
federal  construction,  repayment  of  the  cost 
by  the  settlers  or  owners  into  a  government 
drainage  revolving  fund,  and  the  subdivision 
of  reclaimed  areas  into  home  tracts  of  not 
to  exceed  160  acres.  These  are  the  main 
features  of  all  the  national  drainage  bills  of 
to-day.  In  the  last  session  of  Congress  Sen- 
ator Flint,  of  California,  introduced  a  dup- 
licate of  the  Steenerson  bill  in  the  Senate, 
which  was  favorably  reported  from  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee  of  that  body. 

A  national  drainage  congress  was  held  in 
Oklahoma  a  year  ago  last  fall,  and  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  to  advance  the  cause  of 
national  drainage.  The  second  meeting  of 
this  congress,  or  association,  was  held  in 
Baltimore  in  November,  1907,  and  at- 
tracted the  attendance  of  many  notable  men, 
— Governors,  Congressmen,  and  other  pub-, 
lie  officials. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  Congress  itself, 
or  at  least  interested  members  of  Congress, 
arc  vi^^orously  attacking  the  problem.  Sena- 
t'>r  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  and  the  late  Senator 
l^arinrier,  of  South  Carolina,  early  in  the  ses- 
t>/n  introduced  bills  similar  to  the  original 
ST*3fnerson  bill,  and  these  and  other  proposed 
rry^a^urcs  have  been  the  subject  of  several  im- 
jxyrtant  conferences  between  Senators,  Rep- 
r-rvCTitatives,  Secretary  Garfield,  and  other  of- 
f,c;a]s-  llie  outcome  is  seen  in  the  present  re- 
fjvxi^led  Flint  bill  (Senate  bill  No.  4855), 
VI  r$kh  has  been  favorably  reported  from  com- 
fy. :tr*rc  and  will  beyond  question  pass  the  Sen- 
^tc  this  session.  The  popularity  of  the  issue 
l%>  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  drainage 


bills  introduced  by  variou 
Senators  and  member 
whose  districts  i  n  c  1  u  d 
swamps. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY       OF 
FEDERAL  DRAINAGE. 

Doubts  have  been  ex 
pressed  by  some  of  th 
most  enthusiastic  advo 
cates  of  national  drainagi 
as  to  the  constitutiona 
right  of  the  federal  Gov 
ernment  to  undertake  th 
drainage  of  lands  die  titl 
to  which,  in  most  of  th 
projects,  lies  entirely  out 
side  of  national  ownership 
Senator  Newlands,  of  Ne 
vada,  the  originator  of  th 
basic  principle  of  the  irriga 
tion  law  which  provide 
the  funds  for  constructioi 
from  sales  of  public  lands 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer  tha 
the  right  of  the  federal  Government  t 
undertake  such  construction  lay  in  th 
broad  principle  that  it  was  interstat 
work,  and  that  even  if  the  drainage  c 
lands  in  one  State  did  not  aflFect  th 
river  flows  or  flood  problems  in  anothc 
State,  yet  the  products  which  would  resul 
from  such  drainage  would  be  interstate  con 
modities,  and  that  upon  this  broad  ground  th 
Government  was  justified  in  vigorously  pra 
ecuting  such  improvement.  In  one  of  tli 
recent  conferences  mentioned  Senator  Clap 
remarked  that  while  from  a  legal  standpoir 
lie  had  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  const iti 
tionality  of  the  proposed  measure,  after, can 
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ful  study  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  no  hindrance  to  its  enactment,  and 
Secretary  Garfield,  who  is  also  a  lawyer,  has 
coincided  in  this  view. 

The  principal  features  of  the  tevised  bill 
arc: 

( 1 )  All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1901  (the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  irrigation 
fund),  is  appropriated  as  a  drainage  fund. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to  pros- 
cute  the  drainage  work. 

(3)  He  is  empowered  to  subdivide  the  re- 
claimed tracts  into  units  of  from  5  to  160  acres, 
the  cost  of  construction  to  be  charged  against 
the  land  reclaimed  and  to  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  not  to  exceed  ten  annual  instalments. 
The  Government  is  to  have  a  first  and  paramount 
lien  on  the  land  to  secure  this  repayment. 

(4)  These  repayments  are  to  go  back  into  the 
drainage  fund,  to  be  used  again  in  successive  en- 
terprises. 

(5)  Where  private  or  State  lands  are  re- 
claimed the  use  or  loan  of  the  money  from  the 
drainage  fund  is  to  be  upon  the  bonds  of  the 
State,  municipality,  or  drainage  district,  secured 
by  lien  on  the  land. 

The  interesting  features  of  the  bill  are  the 
automatic  appropriation  provided  by  the  con- 
stantly incoming  receipts  from  public  lands 
sales ;  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  reclamation 
into  the  fund,  thus  making  it  a  revolving  ac- 
count, and  the  discretion  allowed  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  the  subdivision  of  redeemed 


A    KENTUCKY    SWAMP    SCENE. 


(Large  stump  of  cypress  in  slough,  showing  also  the  knees.    A  typical 
scene,  near  Uniontown.) 


CYPRESS   TREES  ON   THE   EASTERN    PART   OF   LAKE 
DRUMMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

lands  into  tracts  as  small  as  five  acres,  an 
acreage  now  admitted,  in  many  instances  of 
irrigated  and  reclaimed  swamp-lands,  as  am- 
ple to  support  a  family  in  comfort. 

The  drainage  fund,  under  this  bill,  will 
start  with  over  $6,ooo,cxx),  the  receipts  from 
the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  States  named 
having  been,  from  1901  to  June  30,  1907, 
$5,813,258.  These  receipts  for  the  last  two 
years  have  been  but  little  less  than  $1,000,000 
a  year,  and  while  they  will  probably  decrease 
within  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  there  is  in  sight 
for  the  fund  within  that 
period  probably  a  round 
$10,000,000,  which  may 
be  considered  a  very  liberal 
amount  for  beginning  the 
task  of  swamp  reclamation, 
since  some  of  the  most  feas- 
ible projects  will  cost  not 
to  exceed  $3  or  $4  an  acre 
for  complete  drainage 
reclamation.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  Con- 
gress will  sec  any  action 
by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  good  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of 
this  body  probably  favor 
national  drainage,  but 
majorities  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  do  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  a  meas- 
ure can  be  brought  to 
a  vote.    The  West,  while 
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SOUTH    CAROLINA    PALMETTO    LAND. 
(Subject  to  overflow.    In  need  of  drainage.) 


should  logically  support  drainage  a^  d  mat' 
tcr  of  self-interest  if  nothing  more. 

SECRETARY  GARFIELD'S  REPORT  ON  DRAIN^- 
AGE. 

An  illuminating  report  was  recently  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  answer  to  a  resolution  calling  for 
information  on  the  drainage  subject.  In  it 
Mr.  Garfield  points  with  some  pride  to  the 
fact  that  should  Congress  decide  to  under- 
take swamp-land  drainage,  he  has,  in  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, fully  equipped  machinery  to  prosecute  the 
work  as  speedily  as  funds  are  made  available. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  great  topographic 
survey  which  the  Geological  Survey  is  mak- 
ing of  the  United  States,  and  refers  to  the 
resulting  maps  as  the  **  mother  maps  "  of  the 
country,  stating'  that  the  information  which 
they  supply  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  feas- 
ibility of  any  proposed  drainage  project. 

The  Reclamation  Service  owes  its  brilliant 
success  in  irrigation  construction  to  the  basic 
topographic  and  hydrographic  work  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  When  a  party  of  eminent 
British  engineers  from  India  visited  this 
country  a  short  time  ago  they  expressed  un- 
bounded surprise  at  the  progress  made  in 
government  irrigation  construction  during  the 
very  few  years  since  the  passage  of  the  na- 
tional irrigation  act.  They  found  great  dams 
already  rearing  their  high  walls  above  the 
stream  beds,  canals  as  large  as  river  channels 
being  excavated  and  in  some  cases  completed 
in   enduring  concrete,   tunnels   being  bored 


not  directly  interested  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, except  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  which 
have   considerable    swamp    areas,    yet    feels 

grateful  to  the  East  for  its  support  in  irriga-  through  mountains,  and,  in  a  word,  a  great 
tion  legislation,  and  will 
naturally  favor  a  drainage 
measure,  probably  to  a 
man,  and  the  East  is  di- 
rectly interested.  There 
are  seventeen  Eastern 
States  every  one  of  which 
has  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  of  swamps,  and  there 
are  twelve  additional  East- 
ern States  having  between 
250,000  and  1 ,000,000 
acres  each,  and,  still  fur- 
ther, there  are  six  more 
Eastern  States  with  an 
aggregate  area  of 
nearly  7,500,000  acres  of 
swamps,  Rhode  Island, 
with    19,000  acres,   having 

the  least.     So   that  almost  holbeck'^  swamp,  near  chaki.kston,  s.  c. 

every    section    of    the    East  (A  well-made  ditch  and  lateral,  showing  sides  properly  sloped.) 
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HOLUECK's    swamp,    near   CHARLESTON,    S.    C,    AfTER    BEING    DRAINED    IN    I906, 


work  under  full  headway,  which  they  ad- 
mitted, w^ould  not  have  been  undertaken  in 
India  within  ten  or  twelve  years  after  au- 
thorization. 

Why  should   this  condition   of  apparent 
haste  exist  in  the  United  States?     It  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  explained  in  full  on  the 
ground  that  American  energy  and  push  are 
so  superior  to  foreign  enterprise.     Such  an 
assumption  would  indicate  a  most  reckless 
and  dangerous  speed  in  the  building  of  great 
irrigation   structures,   upon   the  stability  of 
which,  as  well  as  upon  the  certainty  of  their 
water  supply,  must  depend  not  only  the  in- 
vestments but  the  lives  of  thousands  of  set- 
tlers.   The  simple  reason  for  the  astonishing 
success  and  rapid  achievement  scored  by  the 
American  Reclamation  Service  lies  in  the  all- 
important  fact  that  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical surveyors  had  been  in  reality  prepar- 
ing for  irrigation  construction  for  years  back, 
and  when  the  Reclamation  Service  came  into 
existence,  in  1902,  it  found  ready  made,  as  it 
were,  a  vast  amount  of  data  in  the  form  of 
topographic-survey  maps  showing  the  exact 
physical  character  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
records  of   stream    flow   measurements   and 
river  surveys  covering  over  a  decade  of  time. 
These  two  classes  of  surveys, — land  and  wa- 
ter,— enabled   the  construction  engineers  of 
the  new  bureau  to  begin  the  building  of  ditch 
and  dam  almost  immediately  following  the 
passage  of  the  irrigation  act.    These  investi- 
gations of  the  Geological  Survey,  begun  long 
ago  under  Major  Powell,  Director  of  the 
Survey,  often  styled  the  Father  of  Irrigation, 
and  vigorously  continued  under  his  successor. 
Director  Walcott,  were  in  effect  preliminary 
irrigation  surveys.     Over  a  generation  ago, 
when  other  men  scoffed  at  the  idea.  Major 


Powell  foresaw  the  necessity  for  government 
irrigation  in  some  form,  and  he  provided  for 
it;  and  he  also  saw,  with  prophetic  vision, 
national  drainage  for  the  United  States,  and 
he  set  about  providing  for  that. 

GOVERNMENT     IS     READY     TO     DRAIN     THE 
SWAMPS. 

And  history  is  repeating  itself  in  this  re- 
gard in  connection  with  proposed  national 
drainage  projects.  Without  these  funda- 
mental investigations, — topographic  and  hy- 
drographic  surveys, — no  wise  and  safe  drain- 
age system  can  be  inaugurated.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Reclamation  Service  is 
fitted  at  this  moment  to  begin  drainage  con- 
struction in  a  number  of  projects,  utilizing 
the  preliminary  surveys  already  made  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
are  being  rapidly  extended  by  the  present 
Director,  George  Otis  Smith. 

Secretary  Garfield  places  the  solution  of 
the  drainage  problem  in  the  class  of  great  en- 
gineering works,  putting  it  on  a  par  with  ir- 
rigation, inland  waterway  construction,  flood 
prevention,  etc.,  but  he  also  sounds  a  note  of 
warning.  The  drainage  of  lands  increases 
the  liability  of  the  occurrence  of  floods  in  the 
rivers  below,  since  the  rainfall  of  an  area,  that 
is  given  off  very  slowly  from  swamps,  flows 
rapidly  when  proper  drainage  is  provided. 
The  question  then  presents  itself  of  providing 
adequate  channels  to  carry  this  accelerated 
flow,  in  order  that  the  increased  values  de- 
rived from  the  drainage  may  not  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  damage  caused  by  resulting  floods. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  SWAMP  DRAINAGE. 

The  country  has  heard  much  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  irrigation,  how  in  biblical  times  the 
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TOPOGRAPHERS    SURVEYING    IN    THE  TULE  BRUSH 
ALONG   THE   SA/CRAMENTO  RIVER,  CALIFORNIA. 

(Tule-rashes  fifteen  feet  high.    Ten-foot  legs— spliced 
—on  tripod.     An  actual  level ;  not  a  pose.) 


land  of  Egypt,  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Jordan,  and  other  regions  were 
watered  artificially,  but  drainage  as  well 
is  an  ancient  art.  Biblical  reference  to  it 
may  be  lacking,  but  only  because  the  peo- 
ple of  sacred  history  lived  in  arid  regions; 
yet  at  an  equally  early  period  in  Greece  rec- 
ord was  left  of  drainage  reclamation.  A 
project  of  magnitude  was  the  draining  of 
Lake  Copais,  a  marsh  tract  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Thebes,  60,000  acres  in  extent.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  effluent  from 
this  marsh  is  now  made  available  for  irri- 
gation. 

Little  Holland  has  attained  world-wide 
fame  as  an  example  of  ^hat  can  be  done 
through  drainage.  Here  is  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  drainage  work  in  exist- 
ence. Great  dikes  have  been  constructed  to 
keep  out  the  sea,  and  interior  embankments 
are  nearly  as  extensive.  Such  water  as  can 
be  drained  out  between  tides  is  handled 
through  sluices,  and  what  remains  is  raised 
by  windmills.  The  reclaimed  fields  are  en- 
circled by  these  great  sweep  motors,  peculiar 
to  the  country.  A  town  of  10,000  population 
will  have  perhaps  400  windmills.    Two-fifths 
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UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY    PARTY,    RED  LAKE   DISTRICT,    MINNESOTA,  CEDED   CHIPPEWA 
LANDS,    **  PACKING  "    EQUIPMENT  WHILE   SURVEYING. 
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ILLINOIS  LAND  BEING  RECLAIMED  BY    DRAINS  AND  LEVEES    (GREENE  COUNTY.) 


of  Holland,  thus  reclaimed,  lies  below  the 
sea,  the  little  country  supporting  in  prosper- 
ity a  population  of  450  people  per  square 
mile.  But  Holland  is  not  yet  content.  She 
still  proposes  to  reclaim  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the 
most  ambitious  drainage  scheme  ever  advo- 
cated, which  embraces  plans  to  reclaim,  by 
pumping,  500,000  acres,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,250,000,000. 


Professor  Shaler  notes  that  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  fully  one-fifth  of  the  most 
fertile  agricultural  lands  has  been  reclaimed 
by  drainage,  and  that  one-twentieth  of  the 
now  tillable  land  in  Europe  was  inundated 
and  unfit  for  agriculture  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  valley  of  Mexico  has  been  consum- 
mated the  greatest  drainage  work  yet  accom- 


A    WELL-CONSTRUCTED   DRAINAGE    DITCH    NEAR    KANEVILLE,    ILL. 

(The  sloping  sides  prevent  caving  in.    Drainage  excavator  in  the  distance.) 
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lislicd  oo  die  American  condncnt.  Here  is 
an  area  of  about  i,500XKX>  acres,  hemmed  in 
by  solid  walls  on  ail  sides.  Drainage  works 
were  commenced  by  the  Aztec  kings  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  who  built  their  dty  on  an 
island  and  protected  it  hy  dikes  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  to  sa\-e  the  City  of  Mexico  from 
overflow  the  celebrated  Nochistongo  Cut  was 
made,  second  only  in  magnitude  to  the  great 
Culebra  Cut  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the 
se\-enteenth  century  this  ^-as  replaced  by  a 
ten-mile  tunnel,  >i*4iidi  a  force  of  15,000  In- 
dians completed  in  eleven  months.  Thk  tun- 
nel* ho>*-e\Tr,  ca\-ed  in,  but  the  present  drain- 
age project,  which  includes  the  entire  Valley- 
of  Mexico>  is  now  practically  completed,  a 
total  of  $JKXOOO,ooo  having  been  expended  by 
the  Mexican  Government. 

THE  EVERGLADES  OF  FLOWDA. 

An^enVan  s\%Tunp  areas  present  a  great  di- 
>Trsit\  of  character.  ITie  New  England  wet 
lands  awpnse  a  UrvT  proportion  of  salt 
marshes.  In  many  places  lands  which  by 
reasi^^  of  their  KKatiiui  should  be  most  \*al- 
xiahle  are  still  practically  useless  because  of 
their  lack  ot  drainage  s\^tems,  as  for  instance, 
the  extet^si^-e  Hackeiv^ck  meado\%-s,  opposite 

New  ^  ork,  ,  . 

In  ctmnevti\m  with  the  nwsquito  ^-arfare 
vxaiMaci«blr  areas  have  been  d«««^  ?" 
Stdtet^  IsUiul.  I.wg  Island,  in  New  Jersey, 
aiul  elsewhere.  Omiing  turther  south,  ^^ 
Tiiul  the  Pisiual  Swamp  ot  \  irv-mia,  the  most 
trtii>ous  aiul  historic  ot  American  morasses^ 
Mv  ot  Uiul  which  auiia  be  easily  reclaimed. 

Souths «td  tixun  and  mcludmg  Virginia, 
Hlooki  the  entire  Atlantic  amst  are  humd  large 
'  rnn'  «ie.s.  culminating  in  the  greatest  wet- 
Uul  Uuh  on  the  omtineiit.~the  swamps  of 


N     MIAVK.    K^KK.a.MVl^^.    KLOKlUA. 


the  soudiem  half  of  the  Florida  Peninsula. 
Considerable  areas  in  Florida  have- already 
been  reclaimed  by  the  Disstons  and  other 
agencies;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Florida's 
swamps,  embracing  die  famous  Everglades, 
remains  untouched.  The  Everglades  extend 
from  Lake  Okcchobce  due  south  100  miles 
to  Cape  Sable,  comprising  nearly  4,000,000 
acres.  This  swamp  rests  on  a  coralline  lime- 
stone formation,  and  along  its  eastern  edge  a 


SEMINOLE    INDIAN    HUNTER,    EVERGLADES,    FLORIDA. 

ledge  crops  out  slightly  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  glades,  acting  as  a  natural  dike. 
In  order  to  drain  the  Everglades  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  widen  and  deepen  the  rivers  where 
the>-  have  cut  through  this  rock  reef,  and  then 
extend  them  by  a  system  of  canals  through 
soft  mud  until  Lake  Okechobee  is  reached. 
Florida  has  the  greatest  wet-land  area  of  any 
State,  probably  23,000,000  or  24,000,000 
aces.  Under  the  Swamp-Land  act  she  has 
already  received  20,121,560  acres  and  there 
is  yet  more  to  come.  Much  State  land  is  also 
drainable.  The  present  Governor, — Brow- 
ard,— ^has  secured  the  passage  of  a  State  act 
providing  for  swamp  drainage  districts  in 
which  a  tax  may  be  levied,  not  to  exceed  10 
cents  per  acre  per  annum,  to  be  expended  in 
the  drainage  of  these  lands.  Under  this 
enactment  it  seems  likely  that  some  progress 
will  be  made  in  State  drainage  in  Florida. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  co-oper- 
ating with  Governor  Broward  in  his  reclama- 
tion plans,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been 
carr>'ing  on  swamp  surveys.  In  showing  the 
necessity  for  extended  and  accurate  surveys  of 
large  SN^'amp  areas  before  even  considering  re- 
clamation, Secretary  Garfield,  in  the  report 
heretofore  mentioned,  cites  the  case  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Panasoffkee  map,  made  by 
the  Geological  Survey  in  its  Florida  swamp 
investigations  of  phosphate  lands.  "About 
one-half  of  this  sheet  shows  swamp,  the  map 
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DITCHING    BY    MACHINE,    STATEN    ISLAND,     N.    Y., — ADJUNCT    OF    THE    ANTI-MOS(JUITO    CAMPAIGN. 
(Slope  to  ditch  not  necessary  In  this  dense,  gummy  soil.) 


covering  an  area  of  some  240  square  miles, 
but  it  does  not  include  a  sufficient  tract  to 
give  the  key  to  the  drainage.  Add  to  this 
the  Survey's  map  to  tlie  west,  the  Tsala 
Apopka  sheet,  with  another  240  square  miles, 
and  still  the  information  is  insufficient.  Add 
yet,  again,  the  Donnellton  sheet,  north  of  the 
last,  and  for  the  proper  understanding  of  this 
area  are  still  needed  a  map  or  maps  covering 
areas  to  the  south  which  are  yet  to  be  sur- 
veyed ;  so  that,  in  order  to  plan  for  the  drain- 
age of  this  one  swamp  along  the  Withla- 
coochee  River  a  survey  of  at  least  approxi- 
mately 1000  square  miles  (over  600,000 
acres)  is  necessary." 

SWAMP-LANDS   IX    MINNESOTA. 

In  Minnesota  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  swamp  reclamation  ex- 
ists, and  one  of  considerable  interest,  for  it 
indicates  an  additional  recognition  by  Con- 
gress of  the  drainage  problem. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  the 
ceded  Chippewa  Indian  lands,  embracing  2,- 
500,000  acres,  now  held  in  trust  and  to  be 
sold  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians.  But 
at  present  there  is  little  likelihood  of  realizing 
much  from  them,  as  they  constitute  mostly  a 
huge  swamp.    Even  in  cases  where  the  land 


is  slightly  higher  than  the  surrounding  bogs 
it  makes  at  best  mere  island  farms,  and,  al- 
though fertile,  is  for  months  in  the  year  ab- 
solutely cut  off  from  communication  with  civ- 
ilization. So  the  last  Congress  appropriated 
$25,000  for  a  special  drainage  survey  of  these 
lands.  This  survey  is  being  prosecuted  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  surveyors'  work 
varying  in  scope  from  floundering  through 
the  soft  bogs  and  fighting  mosquitos  during 
the  warm  season  to  working  across  frozen 
cover  on  snowshoes  during  the  winter,  in  the 
running  of  many  miles  of  spirit  levels  and  the 
determination  of  elevations.  This  winter  the 
party  has  been  snowshoeing  daytimes  and 
sleeping  nights  in  a  movable  cabin  built  on  a 
sled  and  hauled  from  place  to  place  each  day. 
In  last  summer's  work  among  the  so-called 
"  floating  "  bogs  it  was  necessary  to  splice  ex- 
tra legs  on  the  tripods,  and  even  with  these 
the  instrument  often  sank  to  the  level  of  the 
mire,  requiring  the  surveyor  to  literally  grovel 
in  the  mud  while  taking  his  sights. 

In  the  first  year's  work  the  Survey  com- 
pleted the  mapping  of  the  Mud  Lake  section 
of  this  district,  embracing  402,500  acres,  and 
drew  drainage  plans  therefor,  showing  an 
average  cost  for -complete  reclamation,  with 
ditches  running  to  each  160  acres,  of  $2.75 
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per  acre*  Last  year  an  additional  i,200r 
OOO  acres  was  surveyed^  and  the  drainage 
plans  are  now  being  worked  out.  Represent- 
atrve  Stcenerson  has  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Indian  Appropriation  hill  providing 
for  the  drainage  of  the  Mud  Lake  district, 
and  should  Congress  consider  this  favorably 
the  project  wnJl  afford  an  ideal  object  lesson 
of  national  drainage.  Here  the  Government 
controls  practically  all  the  land,  the  survey 
has  been  made,  the  estimates  of  reclamation 
are  very  low,  the  land  when  reclaimed  will 
be  wonh  ten  times  the  cost  of  improvement, 
and  the  Reclamation  Service  is  immediately 
available  to  take  up  the  construction  work. 

VAST     OVERFLOWED     AREAS     OF     MISSISSIPPI 

VALLHY. 

* 

The  Mississippi  River  Valley  States  pre- 
sent a  still  different  phase  of  wet-lands,  Illi- 
nois, for  Instance,  is  credited  with  having 
some  2,000.000  acres  of  swamp  land  \  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  has  no  actual  swamps,  but 
she  has  that  acreage  of  overflowed  lands,  an 
area  of  vast  latent  wealth.  The  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi,  Wabash,  Little  Wabash. 
Kaskaskia,  Sangamon,  Rock,  and  Des  Plaines 
rivers  have.  In  Illinois,  a  combined  area  of 
1,916,800  acres  which  is  all  subject  to  over- 
How.  Last  spring  an  extended  preliminary 
survey  of  these  areas  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  co-operation  with 
the  State,  and  it  was  found  that  the  lands 
could  he  reclaimei!  at  a  cost  of  about  $9  an 
acre.  Under  dramatic,  $150  an  acre  would 
h'  a  m^jst  conservative  valut-  to  place  upon 
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them,  since  the  best  of  Illinois  fann-Iands  are 
held  at  $200  and  $225  an  acre.  Here  then 
would  be  an  increase  in  Illinois  farm  values, 
after  allowing  most  liberally  for  present 
values  and  ct^t  of  drainage,  of  over  $200,- 
000,000, 

ITie  overflowed  lands  of  Illinois  are  typi- 
cal of  those,  on  a  much  greater  scale,  of  the 
entire  Lower  Mississippi  Basin,  A  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  United  States  will  show^  that 
the  Mississippi  River  drains  the  greater  por- 
tions of  thirty-two  States,  an  area  contain- 
ing 1,2505000  square  miles.  Upon  this  area 
falls  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  precipitation  ot 
the  entire  country,  and  fully  20,000,000  acre* 
of  valley  land  are  subject  to  overflow. 

To  more  fully  understand  the  conditions 
and  the  possible  value  of  these  lands,  It  vnW 
be  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  million  years 
and  trace  the  growth  of  the  delta  which 
now  extends  from  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  to 
the  Gulf.  When  the  North  American  con- 
tinent rose  from  the  Silurian  sea,  a  long  arm 
of  the  primal  ocean  extended  northward 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Even  in  recent  geologic  times  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  was  at  a  point  some  thirty 
miles  above  the  present  site  of  Cairo.  Here 
the  river  poured  its  tawny  waters  into  the 
head  of  an  estuary  of  the  Gulf,  which  grad- 
ually widened  out  to  the  south,  while  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohlon  a  separate  and  the  older  river  of 
the  two.  The  head  of  this  estuary,  receiving 
the  silt-laden  waters  of  these  two  great  con- 
tinental rivers,  gradually  filled,  and  thus  the 
work  of  delta-making  be- 
gan. This  delta  territory 
is  made  up  of  four  distinct 
divisions,  the  St.  Francis 
basin,  the  Yazoo  delta,  the 
Tensas  basin,  and  the  basin 
of  the  Atchafalaya.  The 
area  of  these  basins,  sub- 
ject to  overflow  whenever 
the  Father  of  Waters  goes 
on  a  rampage,  aggregates 
some  19,000,000  acres. 
The  leveeing  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  deepening  of  its 
channel  to  carry  off  the 
water  which  now  spreads 
out  over  these  basins  and 
through  numerous  bayous, 
and  the  drainage  of  this 
vast  tract  of  land  consti- 
tute beyond  doubt  the  great- 
est problem  of  internal  im- 
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provemcnt  awaiting  the  application  of  hu- 
man industry. 

COMBINED   IRRIGATION    AND  DRAINAGE. 

There  is  another  great  reclamation  prob- 
lem yet  different  from  any  of  the  others  dis- 
cussed,— the  swamp  and  overflow  areas  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  which,  considered  as  one 
compact  project,  is  the  most  stupendous 
drainage  and  irrigation  enterprise  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  Sac- 
ramento River,  during  its  flood  season,  comes 
raging  down  from  the  Sierra,  its  flow  aug- 
mented by  many  strong,  torrential  tributaries, 
and  not  only  passes  uselessly  by  lands  rich 
in  the  elements  of  fertility,  but  often  carries 
in  its  wake  great  devastation,  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  dollars.  The  problems  to  be 
solved  for  this  river  are  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  flood  protection.  The  solution  of  these 
will  include  aid  to  navigation.  While  there 
arc  some  3,000,000  acres  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  susceptible  of  irrigation  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river,  the  average  flow,  properly 
impounded,  would  still  provide  water  enough 
for  the  reclamation  of  three  or  four  times 
that  acreage  in  addition.     After  the  great 


project  shall  have  been  worked  out  of  re- 
claiming these  3,000,000  acres  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  the  still  vaster  one  of  carrying 
this  surplus  water  over  into  the  adjoining  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  irrigating  several  mil- 
lion acres  of  its  arid  soil  will  present  itself. 

A  great  topographic  survey  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  is  in  progress.  The  part  of  it 
attracting  most  attention  is  the  mapping  of 
the  million  or  so  acres  of  overflowed  tule 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Back  of  these 
and  at  a  higher  elevation  is  an  irrigable  area 
of  about  2,000,000  more  acres,  also  included 
in  the  survey.  While  some  of  the  tracts  al- 
ready redeemed  are  of  considerable  extent, 
they  are  but  specks  as  compared  with  the 
great  areas  remaining  untouched.  There  has 
been  expended  for  protection  purposes  over 
$17,000,000  in  this  valley,  but  most  of  it  has 
been  wasted,  owing  to  lack  of  comprehensive 
surveys  and  plans.  These  overflowed  lands 
are  fruitful  beyond  all  comprehension. 
Yields  are  fabulous,  and  if  one  wishes  to 
dream  of  the  conquest  of  an  inland  empire 
he  needs  but  to  visit  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joaquin  valleys  and  view  the  possibilities 
of  swamp  and  desert  reclamation. 
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THK    lAKOEST    ASPARAGUS    FARM    IN    THE   WORLD. 
(Beclalineil  Sacramento  VaUoj'  lar  Jb  wbli^^h  bavf  Ui^n  dfkftd  hnd  nhe  wat^r  pumped  ttAek  Into  thi^  fi¥tr   1%<i 

rl^  f  r  chunm^J  Is  iilghi^r  thftn  the  farm  land*.) 


Tn  an  account  of  Ainericin  drainage  men- 
tion must  not  be  omitted  of  government 
ilrama^e  construction  already  undert.iiten  on 
a  j^nerous  scale.  Though  not  classed  as  such, 
a  number  of  very  large  projects  is  in  prog- 
ress iA  building,  and  same  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Reclamation  Service  in  con- 
junction with  irr ligation.  In  ever}^  govern- 
ment irrigation  project  a  drainage  survey  is 


made.  Drainage  h  a  required  adjunct  in 
most  regions  where  irrigation  is  practiced  rx* 
tensively  \  otherwise  the  Jands  become  water- 
logged, anti»  by  capillary  attraction,  alfcalme 
water  is  brought  up  from  the  depths  and 
evaporated,  leaving  the  salts  in  the  surface 
soil  and  eventually  ruining  the  land. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  significant 
e\ainple,  too,  of  actual  combined  drainage  ir- 
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rigation  reclamation  is  in  the  Klamath  proj- 
ect, in  Oregon-California,  for  in  this  in- 
stance the  engineers  are  attacking  a  specific 
drainage  reclamation  enterprise  and  convert- 
ing swamp  lands  into  homes.  It  serves  to 
show  that  the  Reclamation  Service  is  not  only 
competent  to  master  drainage  problems,  but 
that  it  is  actually  doing  so,  apart  ^rom  any 
national  drainage  legislation. 

Takt-n  all  in  all,  the  American  swamp  and 
drainage  problem  is  a  highly  fascinating  sub- 
ject and  presents  a  variety  of  interesting 
phases,  l^he  conservative  engineer  will  un- 
doubtedly make  liberal  deductions  from  our 
total  wet-land  area  in  estimating  the  reclaim- 
able  acreage,  as  tor  instance,  Shaler,  who, 
while  describing  78,ooo,ocx>  acres  of  morasses, 
estimated  that  there  were  64,000,000  acres 
which  couUl  be  won  to  agriculture.  Per- 
haps ^,— the  latter  area  of  wet  lands  em- 
braced m  projects  which  at  this  time  would 
annmcnd  themselves  to  engineers  as  feasible; 
but  M'ho  can  doubt  that  ultimately  every  acre 
of  these  lands  will  be  redeemed,  even  though 


they  lie  so  unfortunately  that  water  must  be 
eternally  pumped  from  them?  This  is  not 
more  than  the  Dutch  are  doing,  where  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  literally  torn  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and 
where  innumerable  windmills  and  engines 
constantly  ply  their  trade  to  keep  the  lands 
in  arable  conditioo. 

Swamp  reclamation  may  not  appeal  to  the 
esthetic  in  man  as  strongly  as  do  irrigation 
works.  It  does  not  promise  the  grandeur  in 
effect  produced  by  irrigation  construction. 
There  will  be  no  erection  of  towering  dams, 
no  cementing  of  the  walls  of  beetling  preci- 
pices to  hold  back  flood  waters  and  create 
crystalline  reservoir-lakes,  no  hewing  of  splen- 
did mountain  roads  out  of  the  sides  of  im- 
passable canons ;  but  the  work,  though  lowly, 
will  be  none  the  less  beneficent  than  irrigation 
construction, — rather  the  contrary.  The  des- 
ert is  wholesome,  reclaimed  or  undisturbed; 
but  swamps  are  pestilential,  and  their  drain- 
age will  accomplish  great  good  in  producing 
better  health  conditions. 


NATIONAL    FORESTS    IN    THE   APPALACHIANS. 

BY  THOMAS  ELMER  WILL. 

(Secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.) 

TpHE  President  of  the  United  States  has  friends  of  the  consolidated  measure  was  had 
pointed  to  an  issue  which  he  declares  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
to  be  the  geatest  before  the  American  peo-  House  of  Representatives,  which  committee, 
pie.  It  is  that  of  the  conservation  and  wise  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  on 
use  of  our  natural  resources.  To-day  the  May  22,  unanimously  reported  the  bill  tor 
most  acute  aspect  of  that  issue  is  the  Appa-  passage.  On  June  22  this  bill  unanimously 
lachian  National  Forest  question.  passed  the  Senate.  Opposition,  however, 
Aside  from  those  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  prevented  the 
and  the  Philippines,  all  our  national  forests,  bill  from  coming  to  a  vote  in  the  House;  it, 
in  area  greater  than  the  whole  of  either  therefore,  died  with  the  close  of  the  Fifty- 
France  or  Germany,  are  in  the  West.  Great-  ninth  Congress.  However,  a  provision  was 
ly  as  they  are  needed  there,  the  need  for  them  inserted  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
is  even  more  imperative  in  the  East  and  bill  appropriating  $25,000  for  a  survey  and 
South,  for  it  is  in  these  sections  that  popu-  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
lation  is  dense  and  industrial  activity  great.  Southern  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain 
A  few  State  forests,  as  in  New  York,  Penn-  watersheds.  This  report,  accompanied  by 
sylvania,  and  Connecticut,  are  found  in  the  maps,  was  carefully  prepared,  and  on  De- 
East,  but  not  a  square  foot  of  national  for-  cember  11,  1907,  referred  to  the  Committee 
est  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  but  an  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  ordered  to 
insignificant  area  east  of  Colorado.    As  early  be  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  91'. 

Bs  1899.  when  the  Appalachian  National  Park  propositions  before  congress. 
Association  was  organized  at  Asheville,  N. 

C,  the  need  for  such  forests  in  the  South  was  Bills  were  early  introduced  in  the  House 
recognized.  On  January  2,  1900,  this  asso-  and  Senate  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  appre- 
ciation memorialized  the  Fifty-sixth  Con-  priating  $5,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  land 
gress,  and  in  the  following  April  Senator  **  more  valuable  for  the  regulation  of  stream- 
Pritchard,  of  North  Carolina,  introduced  a  flow  than  for  other  purposes  and  situated  on 
bill  appropriating  $5000  for  a  preliminary  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  in  the 
investigation.  Within  five  days  this  bill  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  within  the 
passed.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the  investi-  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
gation  was  had.  On  January  i  following,  ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson  pre-  Georgia,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
sented  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress  see,  and  in  the  White  Mountains  within  the 
through  the  President.  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine." 

Space  forbids  tracing,  in  this  connection.  On  January  30  of  the  present  year  an- 

the  various  steps  in  the  history  of  the  agita-  other  hearing,  the  second  within  two  years, 

tion  and  legislation   for  this  measure.     By  w^s   had   before   the   House   Committee  on 

1903  New  England  was  pressing  for  national  Agriculture.  •  In  it  were  represented  thie  gov- 

legislation  to  protect  the  forests  of  the  White  ernments  of  twenty  States,  eleven  by  direct 

Mountains  by  including  them  in  a  national  vote  of  their  legislatures;  great  national  or- 

park.    On  December  10  of  that  year  Senator  ganizations  of  business  men,  fearful  of  the 

Gallinger  introduced  a  bill  for  the  purchase  future  of  industries  worth  more  than  $1,000,- 

of  the  White  Mountain  forest  reserve.     In  000,000  a  year,  and  societies  with  a  member- 

1906  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  ship  of  more  than   500,000.      Urgent  mes- 

national  forests  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  sages  were  sent  by  every  State  on  the  Atlan- 

and   in  the  White  Mountains  was  consoli-  tic  Coast  and   on   the  western  side  of  the 

dated  into  a  single  bill,  reported  favorably'  Alleghany    Mountains.     During   an   entire 

by    Senator   Brandegee   on    March   9.     On  day    experts,    business   men,    and    statesmen 

April  25  of  that  year  a  notable  hearing  of  testified  with  one  voice  to   the   imperative 
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(Beech  and  oak  trees  on  the  Biltmorc  estate  in  North  Carolina.) 


necessity  for  New  England  and  the  South, 
if  not  for  the  entire  United  States,  of  the 
prompt  establishment  of  the  national  forests 
sought. 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  TIMBER  SUPPLY. 

To  discuss  fully  this  Appalachian  ques- 
tion would  require  a  book.  Space  limits  ne- 
cessitate severest  condensation,  with  many 
omissions.  Through  Senate  Document  91, 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  referred  to,  and 
other  data  filed,  the  following  facts  are  "  in 
evidence  " :  • 

The  Southern  Appalachians  control  the 
nation's  future  hardwood  supply.  In  the  last 
seven  years,  though  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
precedented demand,  the  cut  of  hardwood 
lumber  has  diminished  more  than  15  per 
cent.,  the  wholesale  prices  of  hardwood  lum- 
ber advancing  meanwhile  from  25  to  65  per 
cent.;  but  in  both  the  South  and  New  Eng- 
land the  timber  supply  is  being  not  simply 
extravagantly  consumed  but  shamelessly 
wasted  and  destroyed.     Forty  per  cent,  of 


the  Appalachian  forest  region  has  been 
cleared,  and  but  17  per  cent,  remains  as  vir- 
gin timber.  In  clearing,  the  undergrowth 
and  small  trees  are  removed ;  the  large  trees 
girdled.  Clearing  steadily  proceeds  to  re- 
place wornout,  eroded,  abandoned  lands. 
The  movement  is  always  toward  the  higher 
land.  Lumbering  proceeds  more  rapidly  than 
ever,  with  little  tendency  to  conservative  cut- 
ting. On  all,  cut  and  uncut,  fire  damage  is  vast. 
The  destruction  accompanying  lumbering 
operations  in  the  White  Mountains  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Large  lumber  and 
pulp  companies  are  now  engaged  in  logging 
operations.  Clean  cutting  is  practiced  on  all 
the  steeper  slopes.  Vast  quantities  of  unused 
timber,  as  well  as  tops  and  branches,  are  left 
on  the  ground.  These  form  a  fire-trap.  In 
them  frightful  conflagrations  rage,  sweeping 
up  the  mountain-sides  as  up  a  gigantic  chim- 
ney, destroying  all  vegetation  and  often  cut- 
ting away  the  soil  itself  down  to  the  living 
rock.  Vales  of  beauty  arc  thus  transformed 
into  veritable  gehennas. 
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effects,  however,  upon  navigation  are  ev^rt 
more  serious.  The  flood  question,  in  itself, 
Important  as  is  the  wood  aspect  of  this  is  sufficient  to  call  for  governmental  action, 
question,  the  water  aspect  is  more  important.  Forester  Pinchot  stood  astride  of  a  brooklet 
New  England,  destitute  of  mines  of  precious  at  low  water,  washing  his  hands  and  face  in 
metals,  of  copper,  coal,  and  iron,  and  prac-  it;  this  same  brooklet,  rising  in  steep  slopes 
tically  without  agriculture,  depends  upon  its  from  which  the  forests  had  been  removed, 
forests,  streams,  and  manufactures.  The  lat-  piled  up,  in  flood-time,  in  windrows,  hemlock 
ter  grew  up  because  of  the  water-power,  logs  three  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty  feet  long. 
The  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  of  Man-  The  Pacolet  flood  swept  away  whole  cotton- 
cheste-r,  Lewiston,  and  Biddeford,  of  Hoi-  mills.  In  a  single  year  floods  in  a  single  sec- 
yoke,  Turners  Falls,  and  Bellows  Falls  have  tion  of  the  South  destroyed  $i8,cxx),ooo 
grown  up  largely  on  account  of  the  water-  worth  of  property.  Great  destruction  of 
power  beside  which  they  were  built.  These  property  in  New  England  has  also  been 
water-powers  are  dependent  upon  the  equable  caused  by  floods, 
flow  of  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  White  „,.,„^«  «^„, .^,_  ,, .,„^  -,,  ., 

T»yr         ^   .  /-.    ^^-  ^u       £         ^  -1  WATER-POWER  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Mountains.     Cuttmg    the    forests    seriously 

impairs  the  evenness  of  stream-flow,  substi-  Water-power  in  the  South  is  a  mighty  eco- 
tuting  alternations  of  floods  and  droughts-  nomic  factor.  Its  utility  has  been  greatly  in- 
These  seriously  menace  the  well-being,  if  not  creased  •  by  the  perfection  of  agencies  for 
the  very  lives,  of  whole  communities.  transmitting  electricity.    Most  Southern  rail- 

In  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  is  roads  are  built  on  ridges.  Mills,  located  be- 
found  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  United  side  these  railways,  may  now  be  driven  by 
States  except  in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  electric  Jjower  generated  from  waterfalls  on 
Over  a  considerable  area  it  averages  seventy  remotfc  streams.  In  consequence,  electricity 
or  eighty  inches  per  year,  reaching,  in  places,  has  become  "  the  power  behind  the  South." 
105  inches.  That  this  rainfall  shall  be  held  Under  present  conditions  the  streams  of  the 
back  and  admitted  but  gradually  to  the  Southern  Appalachians  afford  a  minimum  of 
streams  is  imperatively  necessary.  In  this  2,740,000  horsepower.  This  may  be  in- 
work  the  forest  is  a  factor  of  fundamental  creased  from  three  to  thirty  times  by  develop- 
importance.  On  its  removal  rainwaters  rush  ment  of  the  storage  facilities  of  streams.  Of 
from  steep  slopes  as  from  house-roofs,  carry-  the  minimum  power  at  least  50  per  cent,  is 
ing  before  them  soil,  sand,  boulders,  rub-  available  for  economic  development.  The 
bish, — everything  movable, — sweeping  it  into  rental  of  1,350,000  horsepower  per  annum 
the  streams.  From  an  agricultural  stand-  is  worth  $27,000,000,  at  $20  per  horsepower, 
point  this  soil  destruction  is  calamitous.  The  Adding  to  this  the  possible  revenue  of  the  re- 
maining 50  per  cent, 
of  power  for  but  half 
the  year  gives  a  total 
rental  value  of  $38,- 
000,000. 

For  the  utilization 
of  this  power  the  for- 
est, as  a  balance-wheel 
to  stream-flow,  is  abso- 
1  u  t  e  1  y  indispensable. 
No  system  of  reser- 
voirs, however  expen- 
sive, can  more  than  sup- 
plement the  forest. 
In  no  way  can  it  sup- 
ply the  forest's  place. 
Said  United  States 
Hydrographer  Leigh- 
ton  to  the  Agricultural 
Committee:  "  The  res- 
ervoirs    will     not     be 
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A    NORTH    CAROLINA    PANORAMA. 
(Foreground  showing  part  removal  of  forest  cover  for  agrlculturnl  purposos,  land  erosion,  etc.) 


time,  or  a  cent  of  money,  unless  the 
forests  are  retained.**  In  both  New  Eng- 
land and  the  South  forest-cutting  has  al- 
ready seriously  impaired  the  usefulness  of 
water-power.  Dams  are  filling  in;  to  such 
an  extent,  in  one  case  reported,  as  to  de- 
crease the  power  from  5  to  lo  per  cent.,  and, 
in  another,  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Electric 
power,  once  sufficient,  now  has  to  be  supple- 
mented by  steam.  One  great  power  com- 
pany is  designing  a  50,000-horsepower  steam 
plant  to  cost  $2,000,000.  It  is  needed  four 
or  five  months  in  the  year.  In  consequence, 
power  which  has  been  selling  for  $15  or  $20 
per  horsepower  will  now  sell  at  from  $20 
to  $25.  Cleaning  out  these  dams  is  imprac- 
ticable. Were  it  otherwise,  the  silt  would 
simply  descend  the  stream  to  impair  or  de- 
stroy the  next  water-power.  Removed  from 
here  it  would  thus  continue  its  descent,  to 
necessitate,  at  last,  the  building  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  jetties  thgt  it  might  be  pushed 
out  into  the  ocean. 

Again,  the  navigation  question  is  of  far- 
reaching  importance.     All  the  waters  gath- 


ered by  the  Southern  Appalchian  Mountains 
flow  to  the  sea  in  navigable  rivers.  All  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  White  Mountains 
are  navigable  in  their  lower  courses.  Because 
of  abundant  rainfall  and  slight  evaporation 
the  water  discharge  from  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian rivers  is  heav>\  Because  of  the 
steepness  of  the  mountain  slopes  upon  which 
it  falls,  and  the  absence  of  natural  lakes  to 
gather  and  hold  it,  the  run-off  is  rapid.  ITie 
one  conservative  force  to  restrain  these  waters 
is  the  forest.  Through  deforestation  streams 
are  rapidly  filling  up.  Silt  accumulates;  an 
island  forms;  it  grows,  splits  the  channel; 
the  muddy  current  cuts  away  the  bank  on 
either  side,  carrying  away  bottom  land, 
houses,  barns,  and  other  property.  Sand-bars 
form  beside  the  island,  and  whole  fleets  of 
government  vessels  are  employed  in  dredg- 
ing out  these  sand-bars  one  summer,  only  to 
repeat  the  process  the  next.  In  this  way  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  government  money  is 
thrown  away  in  scooping  out  detritus  which 
should  have  been  kept,  through  forests,  in 
position  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains  • 
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in  the  valleys.  In  pursuing  this  policy,  while 
hesitating  to  avoid  its  necessity,  no  better 
example  could  be  found  of  wasting  at  the 
bunghole  while  saving  at  the  spigot  than  that 
afforded  by  the  United  States  Government. 
With  the  forests  supplemented  by  reservoirs, 
the  depth  of  many  streams  could  be  mate- 
rially increased.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
waters  of  the  Monongahela  could  thus  be 
stored,  and  flood  damage  at  Pittsburg  and 
Wheeling  almost  eliminated.  The  minimum 
stage  of  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  might  thus 
be  increased  three  feet,  and  the  coveted  nine- 
foot  stage  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati 
secured.  Only,  however,  by  preserving  the 
forests  can  this  end  be  gained. 

THE   APPEAL  TO   SENTIMENT. 

In  addition  to  their  cold-blooded  business 
value  these  mountain  forests  have  another 
and  greater.  Rusk  in  has  well  said  that 
"  there  is  no  wealth  but  life."  These  great 
mountain  regions  contribute  vastly  to  our 
national  wealth  in  this  higher  form.  They 
have  been  aptly  styled  "  reservoirs  of  health." 
The  White  Mountains  are  within  easy  access 
of  10,000,000  people,  and  are  visited  an- 
nually by  citizens  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  from  many  foreign  lands.  The 
Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  are  within 
twenty-four  hours'  ride  of  60,000,000  peo- 
ple. Resort  to  these  regions,  forest-clad,  re- 
sounding with  the  singing  of  birds,  the  bab- 
bling of  brooks,  and  the  sighing  of  the  winds 
through  the  tree-tops,  and  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  heart'  of  Nature,  rests  the 
nerves,  gives  tone  to  the  system,  strength  to 
the  muscles,  and  renewed  vigor  to  the  tired 
brain,  and  thus  adds  to  our  national  strength, 
sanity,  and  longevity.  Finally,  the  same  ar- 
gument that  sufficed  for  the  building  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  Washington  monu- 
ments, of  columns  in  memory  of  heroes  who 
fell  in  battle,  of  domes  and  towers  for  pub- 
lic buildings;  the  same  argument  that  pre- 
vailed for  the  preservation  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  the  ancient  cemeteries,  and  the  Com- 
mon in  Boston,  despite  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial interest ;  the  argument  that  led  to  the 
purchase  of  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  that 
floats  the  flag  on  every  public  building  and 
from  many  a  schoolhouse  and  claims  the 
Fourth  of  July  as  a  national  holiday,  would 
alone  sufllice,  were  there  no  other,  for  the 
preservation  from  desolation,  desecration, 
and  wreck  of  the  splendid  monuments  which 
Nature  has  reared  from  Maine  to  Alabama. 

nr^x.^    -ndefiniteness     of     the    Appalachian 


proposition,  of  which  Speaker  Cannon  com- 
plained a  year  ago,  no  longer  exists.  The 
region,  as  stated,  has  been  carefully  surveyed 
and  mapped,  and  the  maps  placed  in  the 
hands  of  committeemen  and  displayed  in 
heroic  size  and  striking  colors  before  their 
eyes  at  hearings.  Methods  of  acquiring  and 
prices  which  must  probably  be  paid  have 
been  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  has  been  made  clear  that  local  interests 
will  be  carefully  safeguarded,  and  that  local 
industries  will  gain  rather  than  lose  through 
the  establishment  of  the  national  forests. 
Further,  immediate  action  is  strongly  urged 
by  the  Secretary,  for  not  only  arc  the  re- 
gions being  despoiled,  but,  like  that  of  the 
Sibylline  Books,  the  price  of  the  land  rises 
with  every  day's  delay. 

THE  DEMAND   FOR   LEGISLATION. 

As  conceded  by  Chairman  Scott  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  the  character  of 
the  demand  for  this  measure  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  individuals  and  organizations 
interested  should  alone  suffice  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  its  importance.  Civil 
engineers,  electrical  engineers,  men  of  iscience, 
philanthropists,  New  England  as  a  unit, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Georgia,  boards  of  trade,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  women's  clubs,  big  busi- 
ness representing  untold  millions  of  capital, 
organizations  which,  like  the  American  Civic 
Association,  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  can  be  suspected  of  no  other 
interest  than  that  of  the  public,  all  unite  in 
petitions  and  resolutions,  through  pilgrim- 
ages to  Washington,  by  letter  and  memorial, 
and  in  every  known  and  legitimate  way,  to 
impress  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  their  earnest  and  urgent  desire  for 
the  immediate  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  "  Patriotism 
is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,"  we  may, 
with  justice,  declare  that,  in  America,  con- 
stitutionalism is  the  last  refuge  of  the  ob- 
structionist. This  question  has,  at  last,  been 
raised.  A  victim  of  "  constitutional  con- 
science "  devoted  to  the  extreme  view  of 
strict  construction  and  States'  rights,  once 
common,  but  now  lingering  like  the  "  last 
leaf  upon  the  tree,"  and  the  stalwart  who 
still  "  votes  for  Jacksoit,"  arose  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  de- 
manded that  the  Appalachian  bill  be  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary,  that 
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Its  constitutionality  might  be  considered. 
The  bill  was  thus  referred.  A  hearing  was 
called  for,  granted,  and  had  on  February 
27.  The  mover  of  the  resolution  appeared 
and,  in  genuine  Rip  Van  Winkle  style,  pre- 
sented his  plea,  while  the  friends  of  the 
measure  unanswerably  demonstrated  the 
right  of  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause, 
and  in  the  interests  of  interstate  navigation, 
if  for  no  one  of  the  multiplied  and  additional 
reasons,  to  proceed.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  work  can  be  done  neither  by  individuals, 
corporations,  individual  States,  nor  groups  of 
States.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  it  is  to 
be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  the  nation. 
This  fact  is  demonstrated  beyond  all  quibble 
or  peradventure.  That  the  power  resides  in 
Congress,  and  in  Congress  alone,  no  sane, 
modern,  and  informed  man  can  gainsay. 
Upon  Congress,  therefore,  rests  the  respon- 
sibility. Will  it  do  its  duty,  and  do  it  now? 
But  the  responsibility  rests  not  wholly 
upon  Congress.     It  bears  with  an  equal  or 


greater  burden  upon  the  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  is  but  the  people's 
servant,  not  their  master.  It  has  eyes  to  see, 
cars  to  hear,  and  hands  to  act  only  as  the 
sovereign  people  of  America  command.  Had 
the  people  spoken  earlier  and  with  greater 
emphasis  the  besom  of  destruction  which 
still  sweeps  our  mountain  forests  might  long 
since  have  been  stayed.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  they  are  speaking  now,  and  with  tones 
which  have  reached  the  national  capitol. 
But  let  them  speak  again,  more  earnestly, 
more  resolutely,  and  in  accents  which  will 
reveal  to  the  dullest  ear  that  "  No  "  will  not 
be  taken  for  an  answer.  Let  the  volume  of 
appeal,  exhortation,  and  demand  roll  in  upon 
our  national  legislature  like  ocean  waves 
upon  the  rock  bound  coast  of  old  New 
England,  and  let  there  be  no  repose  and 
no  peace  for  those  who  would  evade  duty 
and  shirk  public  responsibility  until  the  Ap- 
palachian bill  is  enrolled  upon  our  national 
statutes. 


DESTRUCTION    WROUGHT  BY   THE   FLOOD  OF    IQOI,  ON    THE    NOLACHUCKY    RIVER,   TENNESSEE. 
(The  railroad  bridge  at  this  point  was  entirely  washed  away.) 


ANCHORAGE  AND  STATION  FOR  TARGET  PRACTICE   AT  MAGDALENA  BAY,  LOWER  CALIFORNIA,   WHERE 
THE   AMERICAN   BATTLESHIP  FLEET    ARRIVED    ON    MARCH    12. 

(Looking  north  from  the  landing.    The  harbor  is  nearly  forty  miles  long  and  about  twelve  miles  wide.) 


THE    GREATEST    NAVAL    CRUISE   OF   MODERIS 

TIMES. 

BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


TX/ITH  Magdalcna  Bay  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia,— home  waters,  almost, — hold- 
ing the  battleship  fleet  of  the  United  States, 
the  first  stretch  of  this  greatest  of  all 
peaceful  voyages  of  men-of-war  may  be  said 
to  be  a  thing  accomplished.  The  run  of 
icxx>  miles  from  Magdalena  Bay  to  San 
Francisco  will  be  relatively  short,  smooth, 
and  uneventful,  past  our  own  coasts,  over 
routes  regularly  traversed  by  our  Pacific 
cruisers  in  their  routine  swinging  to  and  fro 
between  Puget  Sound  and  the  torrid  ports 
of  the  Isthmian  republics.  This  westward 
voyage  of  a  mighty  armada  of  sixteen  ships- 
of-the-line,  like  the  eastward  race  of  the  soli- 
tary Oregon  in  the  war-year  of  1898,  has 
been  conducted  with  a  precision  worthy  of  the 
fine  traditions  of  American  seamanship,  than 
which  no  higher  word  of  praise  can  be  said. 

Viewed  as  an  administrative  undertaking, 
this  Pacific  cruise  is  without  precedent  in  the 
naval  annals  of  the  nations.  Great  Britain 
has  a  vast  stake  in  India,  and  in  her  long 
\^\f  ni  Ipsser  eastern  colonies  between  Cal- 
^long  Kong,  and  yet  the  British 


Admiralty,  with  iifty  battleships  to  draw  on 
has  seldom  had  more  than  two  or  three  ar 
morclads,  and  these  not  of  the  heaviest  class 
in  Indian  waters  or  on  the  China  coast.  Th< 
King's  battle-line  has  been  kept  in  the  Chan 
nel  or  the  Mediterranean.  France  and  Gcr 
many  have  seldom  sent  any  of  their  weight 
iest  vessels  overseas.  The  modern  battle- 
ship, with  all  its  Titanic  power,  has  a  com- 
plex, and,  in  parts,  even  a  delicate,  mechan- 
ism, readily  deranged.  Thus  year  after  ycai 
the  naval  governments  of  the  world  have 
habitually  kept  their  armored  fleets  within 
easy  reach  of  their  repair  yards,  and  have 
thus  maintained  also  a  prudent  concentra- 
tion of  their  sea-fighting  strength. 

Foreign  admiralties  wondered  much  when 
the  Oregon,  reporting  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
at  Jupiter  Inlet,  after  her  i3,ooc)-mile  run 
from  the  Pacific,  was  sent  straight  to  join 
the  blockade  oflf  Santiago.  A  long  stay  in 
dock  to  examine  hull  and  restore  machinery 
was  assumed  to  be  the  inevitable  sequel  of 
such  a  long  and  arduous  voyage.  Now  six- 
teen battleships,  with  their  working  powei 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  ROBLEY  D,  EVANS,  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  FLEET    (SEE  PAGE  462). 


unimpaired,  have  made  a  like  voyage  in  the 
other  direction.  Just  as  surely  as  the  brief 
and  fiery  ordeal  of  battle,  this  means  effi- 
ciency of  a  high  order, — efficiency  in  design, 
in  construction,  and  in  administration,  what- 
ever stay-at-home  critics  and  hair-trigger  con- 
troversialists may  argue.  There  is  no  test 
so  honest  and  searching  as  the  hard,  prac- 
tical test  of  an  ocean  cruise  half  way  around 
the  world. 


WHAT    THE    BATTLESHIPS    HAVE    COST. 

The  actual  cost  of  this  Pacific  voyage  of 
the  battleship  fleet  has  been  very  much  exag- 
gerated in  popular  comment  on  the  under- 
taking. It  is  true  that  an  immense  "  work- 
ing plant "  has  been  involved.  The  money 
expended  to  create  each  of  the  sixteen  armor- 
clads  is  equivalent  to  the  endowment,  the 
buildings,  and  the  total  academic  equipment 
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of  an  important  university.  The  ship  of  low- 
est cost  in  the  flfct  is  the  1 1,500-ton  Illinois, 
which  represcnvs  a  total  expenditure  of 
$4^21,000.  Of  this,  $2,595,000  is  the  con- 
tract price  paid  to  her  builders,  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company, 
of  Virginia,  for  hull  and  machinery;  the  re- 
mainder is  chargeable  to  guns,  armor,  and 
general  equipitient.  The  ship  of  highest  cost 
fe  Admiral  Evans*  flagship,  the  i6,ooo-ton 
C^nntciicut,  and  the  only  vessel  of  the  fleet 
built  in  a  navy  yard,  that  at  Brooklyn.  She 
repr^ents  an  exptrnditure  of  $7,677,000,  or 
$757,000  more  than  her  sister  ship,  the 
L^tuhiana,  constructed  in  the  great  private 
fhipyard  at  Newport  News.  This  Newport 
News  yard  pnjduced  also  sLx  other  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  the  IlJinois,  Kearsarge,  Kentucky, 
Msnttfiota,  Misifjuri,  and  Virginia.  Three 
of  the  vessel  s»  the  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  fermont,  were  launched  by  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  of 
Quincy,  Mas^.,  tin  Boston  Harbor;  two,  the 
Jlabiima  and  the  new  Maine,  by  the  Wil- 
liam Cramp  &  Sons*  Ship  &  Engine  Build- 
ing Company,  of  Philadelphia;  one,  the  Kan- 
ms,  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, of  CaiTidcru  N.  J.;  one,  the  Georgia, 
by  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  of  Bath,  Me.,  and 
</ne,  the  Ohio,  by  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
of  San  Francisax* 

The  a^grc^ate  cost  of  the  sixteen  battle- 
%hifH  w  ;iMj6,6c)6,tH)o,  or  a  little  less  than  the 
total  sum  expended  on  account  of  the  United 
State*  Navy  in  a  single  year.  Our  entire 
bjitrle»hip  fleet,  built  and  building,  numbers 
twenty-nine,  including  the  two  monster  new 
ihip^  of  the  Dreadnought  class,  but  superior 
to  the  Dti'dfinfiui^ht  in  size  and  power;  the 
20/xio-tfm  Dt'liintire,  now  under  construc- 
tion at  Newport  News,  and  her  giant  sister, 
%\xr  S*irih  Ihihoffi,  at  Fore  River. 

'IV^e  sixTcen  battleships  require  for  their 
maintenance  a  totat  expenditure  of  $9»4i7r 
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ooo  a  year,  or  a  little  more  than  $25,000 
every  day.  The  charge  for  each  ship  ranges 
from  $479,000  a  year  for  the  1 1,500-ton  Illi- 
nois to  $626,000  a  year  for  the  16,000-ton 
Louisiana.  This  cost  of  maintenance  in- 
cludes as  its  largest  item  the  pay  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew.  Thus,  the  forty  officers  and 
800  men  of  the  new  Maine  receive  in  com- 
pensation every  year  $328,000  from  the  Gov- 
enmient.  The  expenditures  of  the  Maine 
on  ordnance  account,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns, are  $67,000;  on  steam  engineering, 
$58,000;  on  repairs  to  hull,  machinery,  and 
equipage,  $86,000.  On  other  ships  of  the 
same  type  the  various  factors  in  the  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  stand  in  very  much  the 
same  proportion. 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  THE  CRUISE. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  expense  of  this 
voyage  of  circumnavigation  was  $25,000  a 
day,  or  somewhat  more, — not  reckoning  the 
interest  on  the  investment  of  almost  $100,- 
000,000  of  the  national  resources  in  the  first 
cost  of  the  ships  themselves.  But  it  should 
be  borne  carefully  in  mind  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ships  with  their  officers  and 
crews  must  go  on  just  the  same,  whether 
the  fleet  is  in  Narragansett  Bay  or  Mag- 
dalena  Bay,  in  Hampton  Roads  or  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  This  is  true  even  of  the  burn- 
ing of  coal.  An  American  armored  fleet  in 
commission  is  pre-eminently  a  working  fleet. 
It  does  not  lie  long  at  anchor.  It  visits 
navy  yards  only  for  essential  supplies  or  pe- 
riodical overhauling.  More  than  most  oi 
the  war  fleets  of  the  world  is  ours  ac- 
customed to  be  in  blue  water.  Regularly 
every  year  the  Atlantic  ships  have  been 
wont  in  the  early  winter  to  leave  the  home 
coast  and  steer  southward  for  drill-grounds 
in  the  genial  Caribbean,  unvexed  by  cutting 
sleet  and  smothering  fog.  Then  in  the  spring 
the  fleet  has  followed  the  sun  northward, 
constantly  maneuvering  and  regularly  exer- 
cising in  that  practice  with  the  guns  which 
has  won  for  our  present  crews  such  a  won- 
derful proficiency  in  marksmanship. 

This  long  voyage  around  South  America 
has  been  made  at  the  ordinary  cruising  speed 
of  about  ten  knots  an  hour,  and  after  a  run 
of  from  eight  to  fifteen  days  at  sea  the  bat- 
tleships have  had  from  five  to  ten  days  in 
the  various  ports  of  call,  at  Trinidad,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Callao.  They 
have  not  been  steaming  all  the  time,  and 
though  they  have  consumed  a  very  great 
quantity  of  coal,  they  would  have  used  much 
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ships  which  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  un- 
der Admiral  Evans'  flag  on  December  i6 
last  bore  an  unsatisfactory  aspect  to  the  sea- 
bred  observer.  There  were  too  many  "  ten- 
derfeet'*  aboard, — to  use  an  expressive 
phrase  of  the  Western  country,  no  truer  of 
a  Massachusetts  lad  on  an  Oklahoma  ranch 
than  of  an  Oklahoma  lad  on  a  ship-of-the- 
linc  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  berth-decks 
and  forecastles  of  these  ponderous  armor- 
clads,  our  first  line  of  defense,  looked  too 
much  like  the  training  ships  of  the  apprentice 
squadrons.  The  "  style  "  of  the  crews  was 
too  light,  too  juvenile.  But  nothing  has 
changed  all  this  so  surely  and  so  thoroughly 
as  a  hundred  days*  voyage  around  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  twice  crossing  the  equator, 
threading  the  treacherous  straits,  and  facing 
the  strange  skies  and  strange  waters  of  those 
distant  latitudes.  Officers  of  the  fleet  in  their 
reports  are  enthusiastic  over  the  transfor- 
mation wrought  in  their  young  and  un- 
trained men  by  the  steady,  systematic,  whole- 
some discipline  enforced  by  the  admiral-com- 
manding and  the  keen  spirit  of  emulation 
aroused  among  the  several  ships.  The  lOO 
days  have  brought,  it  is  declared,  a  lOO  per 
cent,  increase*  in  seamanlike  efficiency.  A 
smaller  fleet  on  the  familiar  drill-grounds  of 
the  Caribbean  could  have  had  no  such  stimu- 
lus and  achieved  no  such  progress  as  has 
this  great  fleet,  every  man  of  which  has  felt 
that  the  eyes  of  the  nation  at  home  were  fol- 
lowing him,  and  that  however  modest  his 
station  he  must  bear  himself  worthily  as  an 
American  sailor  in  the  stoutest  squadrons  that 
ever  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

CLOSER   INTERNATIONAL   BONDS. 

Another  advantage,  and  a  great  one,  of 
this  unique  cruise  is  the  cordial  welcome  and 
closer  acquaintance  which  it  has  evoked  from 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  chief  re- 
publics of  Latin-America.  To  the  Brazilians, 
the  Argentines,  the  Chileans,  and  the  Peru- 
vians the  mighty  Republic  of  the  north  is  a 
mere  name,  or  a  dim  figure,  powerful  and 
honored,  perhaps,  but  not  actually  known. 
For  long  years  there  has  been  little  or  no 
visible  evidence  of  the  wealth  or  authority 
of  the  United  States  in  the  chief  South 
American  seaports.  An  occasional  cruiser 
has  called  there,  or  a  lumber  barque  or 
schooner  from  New  England,  or  a  Cape 
Horn  clipper,  broken-winged  and  distressed. 

Out  of  2000  ships  that  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  great  Argentine  port  of  Buenos 
Ay  res  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1907  only 


REAR-ADMIRAL    WILLIAM    H.   EMORY. 
(Commander  of  the  Second  Division.) 

six  small  sailing  vessels  were  American.  All 
these  southern  ports  are  constantly  visited  by 
swift  and  stately  liners  flying  the  flags  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  tangible  signs 
of  the  commercial  enterprise  and  ocean 
strength  of  the  Old  World.  Not  one  Amer- 
ican steamship, — mail  carrier  or  cargo  boat, 
— runs  to  cither  coast  of  South  America  be- 
yond the  latitude  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
"  During  the  past  summer,"  said  Secretary 
Root  on  his  return  from  his  southern  mission 
in  1906,  "  I  entered  the  ports  of  Para,  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Bahia  Blanca, 
Punta  Arenas,  Loto,  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo, 
Tocopilla,  Callao,  and  Cartagena, — all  of 
the  great  ports  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
secondary  ports  of  the  southern  continent. 
I  saw  only  one  ship,  besides  the  cruiser  that 
carried  me,  flying  the  American  flag."  The 
most  important  United  States  mails  for 
Brazil  and  Argentina  are  sent  out  via  Europe. 
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brilliant  cruise  over  the  same  route  just  tra- 
versed by  his  armored  squadrons.  It  was 
his  further  distinction,  as  a  full  captain,  to 
have  charge  of  the  New  York,  first  of  our 
large  armored-cruiser  class,  and  to  bring 
out  the  Indiana,  pioneer  of  our  first-class 
battleships.  In  the  war  with  Spain  Cap- 
tain Evans  was  designated  by  Secretary 
Long  to  command  the  new  Iowa,  largest 
and  fastest  of  our  ships-of-the-line,  and 
it  was  in  this  splendid  vessel  that  he 
served  through  the  long  blockade  and  in  the 
thick  of  the  final  victorious  sea-fight  of  San- 


Pbotorrapb  by  Harili  A  Ewins* 

REAR-ADMIRAL   CHARLES    S.    SPERRV. 
(Commander  of  the  Fourth  Division.) 

tiago.  It  was  to  the  loiJUa's  hospitable  deck 
that  Admiral  Cervera  was  brought,  wounded 
and  a  prisoner,  after  the  destruction  of  his 
flagship  and  her  consorts. 

Admiral  Evans  by  his  service  in  war  and 
peace  was  honestly  entitled  to  the  proud 
command  of  the  great  battleship  fleet  in  its 
sweep  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — a 
command  which  he  will  soon  relinquish  on 
retirement  for  age.  For  it  is  Admiral  Evans 
more  than  any  other  man  who  has  made  the 
battleship  fleet  what  it  is  to-day  in  the  pre- 
cision of  its  discipline  and  in  its  terrible  war- 


REAR-ADMTRAL  CHARLES   M.   THOMAS. 
(ComraaDder  of  the  Third  Division.) 

like  efficiency.  As  admiral-commanding  on 
the  Atlantic  station  he  has  seen  the  great  fleet 
grow  for  several  years,  while  ship  after  ship 
has  joined  his  flag  after  her  "  shaking-down  " 
cruise,  from  the  yard  of  her  builders.  He 
has  schooled  ships  and  men  by  hard,  con- 
stant drilling  and  maneuvering,  summer  and 
winter,  up  and  down  our  Atlantic  Coast,  un- 
til what  was  at  first  merely  a  powerful  col- 
lection of  individual  fighting  units  has  been 
welded  gradually  into  a  compact,  controlled 
battle-line,  as  responsive  to  his  signals  as  a 
great  locomotive  to  the  hand  of  its  engineer, 
and  a  thunderbolt  to  launch  against  an  enemy. 
The  career  and  the  character  of  Admiral 
Evans  are  vivid  proof  that  America  is  still 
producing  men  with  the  old  racial  genius  for 
the  sea, — and  oflRcers  of  this  type  are,  after 
all,  as  indispensable  to  the  nation  as  the 
mightiest  ships  and  guns  which  our  work- 
shops can  fabricate;  for  the  human  factor  in 
national  defense,  in  naval  warfare,  has  grown 
and  not  lost  in  importance  since  the  days  of 
spars  and  canvas,  of  wooden  walls  and 
smooth-bore  artillery. 


AN    IMPROVED   NATURALIZATION   SYSTEM. 

BY  ALFORD  W.  COOLEY. 


(Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.) 


Tp-HEcrnks  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose 

^       3tcd  in  their  chosen  field  of  endeavor 

£M^  h^idif  be  questioned,  and  his  no  less  ear- 

0icl  Usyzl  champions,  have  devoted  so 

^. time  and  attracted  so  much  attention 

t»  a  frir  f^reat  features  of  the  policies  v^hich 
afr  Mtodatrd  with  his  name,  that  certain 
f^mMe  achievements  of  his  administration 
^^md  almost  unnoticed.  Conspicuous 
J  ifacfte  is  the  reform  of  the  naturaliza- 

TV  c^jfulitions  under  which  an  alien  was 
rjwtt«ne<f  iftro  a  citizen  with  substantially  all 
rfltf  right*  of  a  native-born  prior  to  the  enact- 
mem  M  the  law  of  June  29,  1906,  cannot 
Im  h^ttr  dr^ribed  than  in  the  words  of  a 
|i*4^  JO  a  Northern  State,  who  in  a  letter 
Uf  fht*  ^m.m%ry  of  State,  under  date  of  Jan- 
wary  8.  i*/*5,  taid: 

AfiC^iriiJtt*  ^for  naturalization)  come  at  any 
rn^,  *ii4  ar^-  thiiH  able  to  select  a  day  when,  by 
fm^^m  ^i  l*"!*-  business,  no  others  are  present, 
#«h4  thm  IJ  i-rr  is  no  publicity.  No  one  gives 
pM  M«jt  imy  aid,  and  the  political  parties  not 
/4%||  afr  uf  n*)  a^^istancc,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
H*  t*>*  (•»m»ipal  obstacles  to  the  proper  en- 
p^*mft^w^  ^4  <h#-  law,  if  it  prevents  their  getting 
#fw  **f*t  liV'Jfalizrd.  Naturalization  is  prin- 
/iMlIf  ■  ip'i/i''*!  '|u<Htion,  some  political  party 
V  ^**r^  r^MiJ'l;itir  bring  the  instigator  in  a 
i'/*ii«  if*»^'^i*/  'fi  raH<s,  which  come  mainly  in 
Mipm^rf*/*^  •.'r.  ;i  campaign.  .  .  .  These  are 
A#.  itfm^^f^^n  ''il^  for  I  have  had  bitter  per- 
Z^li^,u.ri*u^^  Hifh  them  all.  The  attempt 
»M  rfiii^^U*  y^''  ♦'^  compel  evening  sessions 
f,^  f,\t*.f^hiy>'^n.  which  would  of  course  de- 
t»f»^  ,a  rff'**!/'-  publicity,  as  no  one  would  be 
^fji#M  r#^o*  »''''^'-  engaged  in  the  business, 
#Twr.  if-^iH  .  ^^*  *'/\t'>M:  any  frauds  if  they  ob- 
ip7m/  "-^'f*  /^' •  »"  ^  remedy,  the  best  thing 
r.^,|.|  *  f'pf  ♦:-''  'nitcd  States  to  take  the 
mufA*  ■  ••/»)' ^*  ''^  r,;itiir;ili7atif>n  into  its  own 
4i^f^*»  ••-?  *4;.;r.r»'r  il  properly,  under  sys- 
M|iiN.#ir  >iwt  '''•  .  •  '  '*'bc  most  important 
^%  ./f  «  A^f'V  ^  'J^''.  ''''V'-  marriage,  is  natural- 
Z^^*f^.  »*.4  .*  .-^  "ll  ""»  ^'^  ^"c  proportion  to 
il>f/f-  '»*•  •'*  "'  -'  ''"""^  devoted  largely  to 
Su  itwr*  ^  'J  jf.'b'en*  affairs  of  the  com- 
"^     .     '    /  ,,,)  f,/,f   1^-   ranked  with  disturb- 

Zli4^    .V     •    "r    V"wuv,    an    unlicensed    dog 
#j.,i»    ;«r'^    f.'/w    taking    certificates    of 

•%•    IV'*.  ^\>*'f*'  were  Si 60  courts  in 
i  \*A*^\  fiatiirali/j'nji  aliens.     Of 


this  number  157  were  federal  courts  and  5003 
State  courts.  I  spoke  at  the  outset  of  a  re- 
form in  the  naturalization  laws.  The  real 
reform  has  been  in  the  method  of  administra- 
tion. The  laws  themselves,  though  in  sub- 
stance enacted  over  a  century  ago,  were  based 
on  principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time. 

The  first  naturalization  act,  which  was 
passed  by  the  first  Congress  under  the  G)n- 
stitution,  was  soon  superseded  by  a  second, 
framed  by  Madison,  and  passed  in  1795. 
The  principles  laid  down  in  this  act  form 
the  foundation  for  the  act  of  1906.  It  re- 
quired that. 

An  alien,  to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  must  forsivear  allegiance  to  every 
other  sovereignty ;  must  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  Hve  years  before  his  natural- 
ization; must  be  a  man  of  good  moral  character 
and  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  must,  if  of  an  order  of  nobility, 
make  express  renunciation  of  his  title. 

While  experience  has  shown  that  these 
principles  are  sound,  the  law  had  the  fatal 
defect  of  depending  on  no  one  for  its  en- 
forcement, and  of  failing  to  provide  any  sys- 
tem of  supervision. 

In  1884  President  Arthur  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  bureau  wherein  should 
be  kept  the  records  of  all  naturalizations, 
both  in  federal  and  in  State  courts.  This 
recommendation  was  repeated  by  President 
Cleveland  in  1885.  No  action  was  taken, 
and  no  further  attempt  to  secure  action  was 
made  until  1904,  when  President  Roosevelt 
again  referred  to  the  matter  in  an  annual 
message,  following  up  his  recommendation  by 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  him  upon  the  subject  of 
naturalization  in  the  United  States.  The 
commissioners  appointed  were  Milton  D. 
Purdy,  of  the  Department  of  Justice;  Gail- 
lard  Hunt,  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
Richard  K.  Campbell,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  On  November  8, 
1905,  the  commission  presented  a  report,  set- 
ting   forth    its   conclusions,    and   submitting 
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drafts  of  two  bills.'  This  report  set  forth  with 
great  clearness  the  changes  necessary  to  pre- 
vent citizenship  of  the  United  States  from  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  thing  of  so  little  value  that 
it  could  be  acquired  by  any  one  who  chose 
to  ask  for  it.  It  showed  that  although 
about  100,000  aliens  were  naturalized  an- 
nually the  hearings  on  the  applications  were 
conducted  in  the  most  perfunctory  way. 
Even  if  a  judge  honestly  desired  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  to  exclude  those  who  from  igno- 
rance or  from  other  causes  were  unfitted  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship,  he  received 
no  assistance,  and  it  was  only  in  the  cases 
of  the  most  ignorant  that  a  necessarily  cur- 
sory cross-examination  disclosed  facts  which 
justified  him  in  denying  the  application.  And 
it  was  unfortunately  true  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  judges  were  indifferent  or  worse. 
The  public  consdencc  gradually  became  so 
hardened  that  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  sporadic  complaints  made. 

In  1844  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Louisiana  did  undertake  an 
investigation,  as  a  result  of  which  Judge  B. 
C.  Elliot,  of  the  city  court  of  Lafayette, 
La.,  was  impeached,  convicted,  and  dismissed 
from  the  bench,  the  committee  stating  "  that 
he  has  suffered  the  temple  of  justice  to  be 
converted  into  a  trading-shop  for  the  sale  of 
spurious  naturalization  certificates,  and  that 
he  has  permitted  the  law,  which  he  was 
sworn  to  administer .  in  its  purity,  to  be  de- 
grad'^d  into  an  instrument  of  fraud  and 
political  corruption."  That  this  cannot  be 
regarded  as  symptomatic  of  a  condition  which 
no  longer  exists  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  act  of  1906,  one 
of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  a  former  judge 
In  a  Western  State,  gave  as  a  reason  why  no 
more  careful  method  of  naturalization  shoidd 
be  .required,  that  he  had  himself  found  it  pos- 
sible to  admit  600  to  citizenship  in  one  day. 
Of  late  years  there  have,  however,  been  cer- 
tain causes  tending  to  make  frauds  less  fre- 
quent and  less  flagrant.  The  inducing  cause 
of  such  practices  has  almost  invariably  been, 
the  desire  to  secure  political  advantage. 
Among  other  things  the  cost  and  uncertain 
advantage  of  securing  fraudulent  naturaliza- 
tions, owing  to  ballot-reform  laws,  have  had 
a  healthy  influence. 

Both  as  an  indication  of  the  stupendous 
character  of  the  frauds,  and  of  the  change 
for  the  better  even  before  the  act  of  1906,  a 
comparison  of  conditions  in  1868  and  in  1902 
is  not  without  interest.  The  best  place  to 
institute  such  comparison  is  in   New  York 


City.  It  was  there  that  the  greatest  frauds 
were  to  be  found.  In  1868  the  estimated 
population  was  800,000  and  the  estimated 
naturalizations  were  58,000;  in  1902  the 
estimated  population  was  3,500,000  and  the 
actual  number  of  naturalizations  was  1 1,177. 

When  it  is  realized  that  in  1900  35  per 
cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  New  York  City 
was  cast  by  naturalized  citizens,  the  vital  con- 
sequence of  the  subject  under  discussion  is 
immediately  apparent. 

With  these  conditions  confronting  it,  the 
Purdy  commission  set  to  work  to  find  a  rem- 
edy. With  wise  conservatism  its  members 
took  as  the  groundwork  for  a  new  bill  the 
many  excellent  features  of  the  existing 
statutes.  Obviously  the  first  point  to  con- 
sider was  by  whom  naturalization  should 
be  conferred.  Should  this  be  done  as  for- 
merly by  the  courts  or,  as  in  practically  all 
foreign  countries,  by  an  administrative  officer? 
While  the  latter  course  had  many  advan- 
tages, it  meant  the  creation  of  a  vast  and  ex- 
pensive machine  and  a  radical  departure  from 
the  established  practice  of  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter  of  national  life.  The  com- 
mission decided  to  keep  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  courts.  To  attempt  to  confine  it  to 
the  federal  courts  would  have  worked  a  great 
injustice  on  many  worthy  applicants  for  cit- 
izenship, since  ^e  federal  courts  sit  at  but  a 
few  points  in  each  State,  and  applicants 
would  frequently  have  been  obliged  to  travel 
long  distances  to  attend  court.  The  plan 
finally  adopted  by  Congress,  which  modified 
slighdy  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion, was  to  vest  jurisdiction  in  naturaliza- 
tion proceedings  in  federal  courts  generally 
and  in  such  State  courts  of  record  as  had 
jurisdiction  in  actions  both  at  law  and  equity 
in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  was  un- 
limited. There  are  now  2065  courts  in  the 
United  States  which  have  jurisdiction  in  nat- 
uralization proceedings. 

Under  the  old  laws  each  State  Legisla- 
ture and  each  district  or  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  fixed  its  own  fees  for  natural- 
ization work.  In  New  York  the  fee  for 
issuing  the  certificate  'of*  declaration  of  in- 
tention was  20  cents,  and  for  naturalization 
50  cents.  Massachusetts  allowed  a  fee  of  $1 
for  the  declaration,  and  of  $3  for  naturaliza- 
tion. In  certain  Southern  States  $5  was  the 
usual  charge,  while  a  court  in  Nevada  made 
the  fee  $10.  The  Purdy  commission  recom- 
mended a  total  charge  of  $7.  Congress,  how- 
ever, cut  it  down  to  $5. 

As  to  the  actual  proceedings  leading  to 
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the  securing  of  a  certificate  of  citizenship, 
Congress  provided  that  the  alien  should, 
at  least  two  years  before  his  admission  and 
after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  file 
with  the  clerk  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction 
a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen.  This  declaration  is  to  be  followed 
within  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  seven  years  after  it  is  filed  by  a  petition, 
which  must  be  filed  in  duplicate.  One  copy 
of  the  petition  is  retained  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  and  the  other  must  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  central  bureau  created  by  the 
act  and  made  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration. 

The  act  of  1906  contains  a  further  pro- 
vision previously  unknown  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  Every  applicant  must  be  able  to 
speak  English.  To  insure  the  meeting  of 
this  requirement  it  was  enacted  that  the  peti- 
tion should  be  filed  in  the  applicant's  own 
handwriting,  setting  forth  his  name,  resi- 
dence, etc.,  and  further  stating  the  time  and 
place  he  entered  the  United  States.  If  the 
entry  was  made  at  a  port,  the  name  of  the 
vessel  on  which  the  applicant  arrived  must 
also  be  given.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration 
now  keeps  a  record  of  the  arrival  of  all  aliens. 
By  a  simple  system  of  checking,  the  natural- 
ization of  those  who  have  not  resided  in  the 
country  for  the  five  years  required  by  the  stat- 
ute can  be  prevented. 

If  the  applicant  is  married  the  petition 
must  give  the  name  of  his  wife  and  of  such 
children  as  are  living  at  the  time*  the  peti- 
tion is  filed,  and  must  allege  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  not  an  anarchist  or  a  polygamist, 
that  he  intends  to  become  a  citizen,  and 
that  he  renounces  allegiance  to  every  for- 
eign government.  He  must  also  make  oath 
that  he  intends  to  reside  permanently  in  the 
United  States.  This  last  requirement  marks 
a  reform  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  For  years  the  Department 
of  State  has  been  embarrassed  by  the  claims 
for  protection  of  persons  who,  after  securing 
certificates  of  naturalization,  return  to  a  for- 
eign country,  and,  neglecting  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  demand  all  its  benefits.  Any  cer- 
tificate acquired  for  this  purpose  is  now 
tainted  with  fraud  and  can  be  canceled  by  the 
courts. 

The  petition  must  further  be  verified  by 
two  witnesses  who  are  themselves  citizens, 
and  who  must  swear  that  they  have  known 
the  applicant  as  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  for  the  required 
period.    They  must  also  certify  that  the  peti- 


tioner is  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and 
in  every  way  qualified  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Finally,  the  law  re- 
quires that  with  the  petition  diall  be  fUcd  a 
certificate  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  showing  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  petitioner's  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

There  can  be  no  final  hearing  until  at  least 
ninety  days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
petition  is  filed.  At  such  final  hearing  the 
United  States  is  given  the  right  to  appear  for 
the  purpose  of  cross-examining  the  petitioner 
and  his  witnesses  and  of  introducing  evidence 
affecting  his  right  to  citizenship,  and  in  gen- 
eral taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  improper  and  fraudulent  natural- 
ization. 

By  the  creation  of  the  central  bureau,  to- 
gether with  the  opportunity  to  examine  every 
petition  filed  and  the  right  granted  to  the 
Government  to  appear  in  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings, it  can  be  made  possible  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  frauds  which  have  been 
so  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation. 

To  accomplish  this  result  some  machinery 
is  necessary.  A  mere  naked  right  to  appear 
in  a  naturalization  proceeding  is  of  little 
value  if  the  lawyer  representing  the  Govern- 
ment is  furnished  with  no  evidence  on  which 
the  right  of  the  petition  to  citizenship  can 
be  contested ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  utter 
futility  of  directing  a  United  States  district- 
attorney  to  appear  in  a  proceeding  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  on  the  mere  chance  that  he 
might  develop  something  on  cross-examina- 
tion soon  became  apparent. 

In  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  manifest  pur- 
pose of  the  law  the  courts  and  the  district- 
attorneys*  offices  were  swamped,  and  appli- 
cants put  to  unwarrantable  delay  in  having 
their  cases  heard.  The  law  of  1906,  which 
marked  so  great  a  step  forward,  was  in  dan- 
ger not  only  of  being  nullified  but  also  of 
being  made  so  unpopular  that  its  subsequent 
enforcement  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. In  this  emergency  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  joined  in  an  appeal  to  Congress.  A 
tentative  appropriation  of  $100,000,  which 
has  since  been  supplemented  by  a  further  ap- 
propriation of  $90,000,  resulted. 

The  Department  of  Justice  set  to  work  to 
create  an  organization  the  function  of  which 
should  be  to  make  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  every  petition  filed  and  to  report  such 
facts  as  might  be  material  to  a  law  officer  of 
the  Government. 
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The  country  was  accordingly  divided  into 
districts  consisting  of  from  three  to  five 
States  each,  and  an  office  in  charge  of  an 
mssistant  United  States  attorney  established 
at  some  central  point  in  each  district.  At- 
tached to  every  one  of  these  offices  are  a 
number  of  examiners,  who,  on  receipt  of 
notice  from  the  central  bureau  in  Washing- 
ton of  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  a  court  within 
the  district  to  which  they  are  assigned,  inter- 
view the  applicant  and  his  witnesses,  and  take 
such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  put 
the  assistant  attorney  in  possession  of  such 
information  as  may  enable  him  properly  to 
present  the  case  to  the  court. 

Offices  have  been  established  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle.  With  the  location  of 
an  office  at  Dallas,  and  the  assignment  of  two 
or  three  examiners  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  United  States  attorneys  in 
rfie  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  the  naturalization  work  is  very 
light,  the  organization  will  be  complete.  On 
one  diing  the  department  has  rigidly  insisted. 
In  making  appointments  to  this  service  polit- 
ical considerations  must  play  no  part.  To 
adopt  any  other  course  is  to  court  failure, 
and  in  one  respect  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  singularly  fortunate.  It  so  happens 
that  just  at  this  time  the  work  of  the  special 
examiners  of  pension  claims  is  running  out, 
and  in  the  near  future  the  Pension  Bureau 
will  be  forced  to  lay  off  a  number  of  men  of 
trained  capacity  whose  work  for  years  has 
consisted  of  gathering  evidence  on  which 
court  proceedings  could  be  based.  Needless 
to  say  the  experience  of  these  men  peculiarly 
fits  them  for  the  work  of  the  naturalization 
bureau.  The  department  has  been  able  to 
secure  by  transfer  from  the  Pension  Office  a 
number  of  men  whose  records  show  that  they 
are  both  by  character  and  attainments  fitted 
to  carry  on  successfully  the  naturalization 
work  which  has  been  inaugurated.  The  de- 
{;>artment  has  furthermore  secured  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  a 
few  exceptionally  competent  immigrant  in- 
spectors. With  men  of  this  caliber  in  the 
positions  of  greatest  responsibility,  and  with 
the  subordinate  places  filled  by  men  carefully 
selected  from  eligible  registers  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  naturalization  service  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Government  and  will  more  than  jus- 
tify its  creation. 

The  results  already  achieved  go  far  to  sub- 
stantiate this  claim.     From  judges  in  every 


section  of  the  country  come  words  of  con- 
gratulation on  what  is  being  done.  Not  only 
is  the  time  of  the  courts  saved,  but  the 
judges  are  furnished  with  evidence  on  which 
they  can  pass  intelligently  upon  the  applica- 
tion rather  than  in  the  hit-or-miss  style  that 
formerly  prevailed.  If  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation by  the  examiner  shows  that  the 
petitioner  has  reasonably  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  a  few  formal  questions  only 
are  necessary  before  the  oath  of  allegiance  is 
administered  and  the  jcertificate  issued.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  valid  reasons 
why  the  petition  should  be  denied  or  the  hear- 
ing adjourned  until  the  applicant  can  become 
more  familiar  with  our  institutions,  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  can  be  quickly  called  to 
the  reasons  for  such  action. 

Nor  is  the  department  engaged  merely  in 
trying  to  make  a  record  which  will  show  by 
the  number  of  applications  rejected  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  work.  No  man  who  by  char- 
acter and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  our  in- 
stitutions is  fitted  worthily  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  American  citizenship  need  fear  that 
he  will  be  rejected  at  the  instance  of  the 
department. 

Many  details  remain  to  be  perfected  before 
the  organization  will  be  in  condition  to  do  its 
work  effectively.  The  department  is  not  yet 
in  a  position  where  it  can  handle  even  current 
business,  but,  ultimately,  now  that  the  start 
has  been  made,  it  ought  to  be  possible  not 
only  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  future  but  to 
institute  proceedings  which  shall  result  in 
canceling  large  numbers  of  certificates  im- 
properly issued  in  the  past 

As  a  last  word  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
work  I  cannot  do  better  jhan  quote  from  a 
letter  recently  written  by  the  strong,  wise 
man  whose  achievements  in  two  great  de- 
partments of  the  Government  have  filled  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  with  pride : 

«  «  «  *  * 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  carry  through 
and  obtain  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
organization  which  you  propose  to  make  the 
(naturalization)  act  effective.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be- 
gin to  treat  citizenship  of  the  United  States  as  a 
valuable  right,  and  it  is  high  time  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  prevent  that  right  from  being 
obtained  by  fraud  on  the  part  of  people  who  are 
not  entitled  to  it.  There  has  been  such  a  vast 
amount  of  fraudulent  naturalization  in  past 
years,  the  privilege  of  American  citizenship  has 
been  so  freely  bought  and  sold  and  given  away, 
that  a  positive  and  methodical  campaign  will  be 
necessary  to  stop  the  process  of  corruption  by 
which  we  arc  surrounded. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    Euhu  Root. 
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.^^^-o-thirds  of  xll  the  tcrritoiy  of  the 

T    ^**    Tjrutcd  States  die  saloon  has  been  abot- 

1     by  la^^'-     Fort>-  years  a^  there  were 

-^l^^^'^^^^^^  people  li\-*ng  in  territory  where 

3  ^  ^*^^^^Ie    ot    liquor  was   prohibitetL      Now 

ct^^"       "    ^re  30,000.000  people  under  prohibi- 

tl^^^*".^^^.      Sinoe  that  titne  the  population  of 

r*-^*^        ^^^tr>-  has  scarcely  doubled,  while  die 

tfr»«="     *^\ti^^^    »"   pR>hibition   territory  has  in- 

t^^r*'^*^  I  tenU^Kl.    There  are  20.000.000  peo- 


^--1  *^**f^thc  fourteen  Si^uthem  States>  17.000,- 

l>lir    *'^  ^   whom  are  under  prohibitory  law  in 

^-^^^    ^^fortw.     In  iQOO  there  \\^re  i8,ooaooo 

^^^M^^^      prohibitiiHi  in  the  United  States:  now 

%it^*^**^*^  \ire    3^AXX\l.xxx      In    eight    months 

f  t%<^*^     ^*iJe  pr\^hibitii>n  has  cleared  the  saloon 

%4f  iA^^^'^^j^  area  as  great  as  that  of  France.    In 

f  r*^^***   *     ^  ij^^r^.  i$  a  siUid  block  of  territory 

fliit^    *  jl^  „orth  and  simth  by  720  miles  east 

^  j*^   *^^^<t,  in  which  on  the  first  day  of  next 

itt^*^    '^^  y  ^  bird  can  fly  from  the  Mississippi 

I  i%i*^***    Atlantic  CVean.  and  from  the  bound- 

^^1    ^'^^/-iVnnessee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

,n%^\^     liH^king    down    upon    a    legalized 

^^  itl^^*^      Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  be 

.^n^**\*'^\  n  over  this  sixice  without  covering  it. 

^,'*    ^*^'^    ^vould    be    UVXX>   s< 


square   miles   of 


I'll***   .•  territory  left  as  a  bi^rder. 
•*  %^'  ^1  .^  jji  not  tl\e  fii^it  wave  of  prohibition 
1    I   IS  sw<*P^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  countr>\    Fift>-four 
ll%itt   '^*^',^^*  ihere  was  one  that  swept  o\-er  the 
yr^^'^t*  ,0   States  with  as  great  violence  as 
H**'^\i,  that  is  now  passing  over  the  South. 
1 1**''   **'    Maii^t*!   New    Hampshire,  Vermont, 
I  ^^**V    i^lmul.  C\>nnc^ticut,  New  York.  Del- 
\l  \\^^^^^  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  by  acts 
,0^  **V'ri«'   legislatures,   forbade  the  manufac- 
i»»  and   '«al<*  **f   intoxicating   liquors  as  a 

i%*^^\  fU'^"'      ^^^^^     Northern     States    went 
\ii'V*''*.»'  j',^  rt  single  year,  the  year  1855. 

*'       i1»o  liM»»'>>*  «^^^^^»  ^'"'*'*'  ^^^^  frightened  at 

^.xnlntlon,  net  themselves  desperately  to 

*'**'    I  it.     "v  one  pretense  or  another  there 

»*''*"  ^jj,.,mrMd  nulliiication  of  prohibition. 

^^  '**     Sta'*'  '»l^*'»'  another  receded  from  its 

*  ^^y\i\  iMti'»n.  until  nearly  nil  adopted  the 

**^*'*\n  ol  \\iv\\>t\    So  tbat,  up  to  a  year  ago, 

"^""^W^  iMMl»tn'n  StulrH  timt  had  tried  the  ex- 

**'    VuiMil  ••«  PMilubitlon  only  three,— Mamc, 

V%*^*^  *    North    I )akota,— rf"^a»n^d  «" 

K'^  ^rtvin^  adopted  constitutional 


Will  the  present  prohibition  legislation  be 
ephemeral  like  that  of  half  a  century  ago  or 
will  it  be  permanent  ?  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  permanent.  There 
were  more  elements  of  permanency  in  the 
earlier  movement  than  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face; for  during  all  the  years  that  the  States 
ii-ere  falling  out  of  the  prohibitory  column 
the  people  were  steadily  removing  die  saloon 
by  **  local  option,"  till  at  the  time  there  wen 
but  three  prohibition  States  left  the  liquoi 
tra£Bc  had  been  abolished  from  two-thirds  oi 
Ac  territory  occupied  by  one-half  of  the  pop 
ulatkm  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  36, 
oooxxxy  people  who  have  expelled  the  saloor 
only  10,000,000  have  done  so  by  State  pro 
hibitor)'  lan-s,  and  26,000,000  have  eflFectC( 
Ac  removal  by  local  option. 

GEORGIA,  THE  SOUTHERN   PIONEER  OP  PRO 
HIBFTION. 

Last  summer   Georgia  became  the   firs 

Southern  State  to  adopt  prohibition.    At  thi 

close  of  the  Civil  War  the  free  negro  an< 

the  country  saloon  were  bad  companions,  fos 

tering  a  bad  civilization.    A  law  was  passe< 

forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  within   thre 

miles  of  a  church  or  school.     Then  counr 

local  option  was  adopted,  which  drove  th« 

saloon  from  the  farming  districts  and  town 

generally.      But    the   jug   trade    from    th 

**  wet "  into  the  "  dry  "  counties  became  » 

great  and  annoying  that  the  temperance  peo 

pic  pushed  the  fight  successfully  into  coun 

ties  containing  cities.     When   the  Georgij 

Legislature  met  in  July  last  there  was  no 

the  slightest  idea  in  the  mind  of  any  frien< 

or  foe  of  whiskey  that  a  prohibitory  lav 

would  be  enacted.     The  most  that  the  en 

thusiastic  friends  of  temperance  had  hope< 

was  that  a  bill  would  be  passed  allowing  th 

people  to  vote  on  the  question  at  some  futur 

time.    But  a  local-option  bill  was  passed  ii 

the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  34  to  7,  and  in  th 

House  by  a  vote  of  139  to  39.    On  the  da 

of  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  representative 

of  religious  denominations  and  temperanc 

organizations  from  all  parts  of  the  State  as 

sembled  in  the  capitol  grounds  and  building 

members  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tcmpei 

ance  Union  being  very  much  in  evidenc( 

When  the  result  was  announced  a  scene  c 
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indescribable  enthusiasm  was  witnessed.  The 
crowd  spontaneously  burst  out  into  "  Praise 
God,  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow." 
Withered-faced  old  women  clapped  their 
hands  and  shouted  aloud  for  joy;  old  men 
fell  in  one  another's  arms  and  wept  like 
children.  Seaborn  Wright,  the  leader  of  the 
prohibition  forces  in  the  Assembly,  was 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and  carried 
through  the  capitol,  while  the  throng  sang 
lustily,  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis."  Governor 
Hoke  Smith  promptly  signed  the  bill,  and 
has  since  vigorously  enforced  it. 

The  Georgia  law  in  reality  affected  only 
fifteen  counties,  as  135  of  the  150  counties 
of  the  State  had  already  gone  "  dry "  by 
local  option. 

Oklahoma's  action. 

There  was  a  very  fierce  contest  over  the 
liquor  question  in  Oklahoma.  Congress  In 
the  enabling  act  required  prohibition  for 
twent>'-one  years  in  the  Indian  Territory 
section  of  the  new  State.  In  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  the 
liquor  question  was  one  of  the  foremost. 
Then  the  pressure  was  made  by  both  sides 
on  the  delegates  to  incorporate  or  leave  out 
of  the  constitution  a  prohibitory  provision. 
The  convention  prepared  a  constitutional 
provision,  but  made  it  necessary  for  the  peo- 
ple at  the  polls  to  determine  whether  they 
would  make  it  a  part  of  their  constitution  or 
not.  After  an  exceedingly  exciting  contest 
the  prohibitory  provision  was  adopted  and  in- 
corporated into  the  constitution;  and  so 
Oklahoma,  the  first  State  of  the  new  cen- 
tury, and  the  youngest  of  Columbia's  daugh- 
ters, hastened  to  join  her  sister  Georgia  in 
the  abolition  of  the  saloon. 

ALABAMA  JOINS  THE  PROCESSION. 

The  wires  had  scarcely  carried  the  word 
that  the  President  had  accepted  the  new  State 
of  Oklahoma,  with  its  prohibition  amend- 
ment, when  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
passed  a  State  prohibitory  law,  to  take  effect 
on  January  i,  1909.  The  original  excise  law 
had  been  amended  from  year  to  year,  allow- 
ing privileges  of  local  option  to  special  locali- 
ties, till  the  saloon  had  been  driven  out  of 
twenty  counties.  As  the  sessions  of  the  Leg- 
islature arc  only  quadrennial,  the  anti-saloon 
people  determined  last  winter  to  make  the 
best  of  their  opportunity  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  radical  temperance  measures.  Laws 
were  passed  allowing  local  option  for  coun- 
ties, preventing  the  shipment  of  liquors  from 


**  wet  "  into  "  dry  "  territory,  compelling 
temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
and  forbidding  the  sale  of  "  hop  jack  "  and 
other  drinks  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
alcohol.  Governor  Comer  called  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  last  November  to 
consider  the  di£Eerences  between  the  railroads 
and  the  State.  He  did  not  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  temperance  question  in  his  mes- 
sage, as  he  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be 
considered  until  the  regular  session  three 
years  hence.  Because  he  did  not  make  men- 
tion of  it  a  two-thirds  majority  was  required 
to  carry  such  a  measure.  When  the  mem- 
bers arrived  at  Montgomery  they  would  not 
give  a  single  thought  to  the  railroads  till  they 
had  "  expressed  "  the  saloon  out  of  the  State 
by  the  adoption  in  the  Senate  of  the  House 
bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquors  as  a  beverage  by  a  vote  of  32  to  2, 

STATE-WIDE  PROHIBITION  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  Mississippi  the  country  saloon  was  spoil- 
ing the  negro,  and  instead  of  a  three-mile 
limit,  as  in  Alabama,  the  people  pushed  the 
saloon  five  miles  away  from  a  church  or 
school,  which  cleared  the  farm  districts  of  the 
crossroads  groggery.  In  1886  they  adopted 
local  option  and  removed  the  saloon  from  the 
rural  districts  and  from  the  small  towns. 

When  they  came  to  their  constitutional 
convention,  the  Prohibitionists  tried  very 
hard  to  get  a  prohibitory  clause  in  the  new 
constitution,  but  the  Southern  people  were 
so  bent  on  the  question  of  the  domination  of 
the  white  man  that  they  would  not  allow 
any  other  one  to  interfere. 

Up  to  a  year  ago  the  people,  by  local  op- 
tion, had  driven  the  saloon  from  sixty-nine 
out  of  the  seventy-six  counties,  which  in- 
cluded 90  per  cent,  of  the  territory  of  the 
State.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Legislature 
met,  and  quietly  and  by  almost  a  unanimous 
vote  in  both  houses,  adopted  State  prohibi- 
tion to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1909. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  VOTE  THIS  MONTH. 

It  seemed  a  race  between  North  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  to  see  which  one  should  reach 
the  goal  of  prohibition  first.  By  the  local- 
option  laws  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
had  expelled  the  liquor  traffic  from  sixty-two 
of  the  ninety-seven  counties  of  the  State  and 
from  all  but  thirty  towns  and  cities  of  the 
same,  99  per  cent,  of  the  territory  being 
"  dry."  On  January  28,  this  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  midnight  passed   th^ 
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^'  .  .  ^        State  election  on  prohibition  to  ask  for  a  special  appropriation,  assigi 

^   ^^^^^     l>^y^^?     j^  April,  and  on  that  day  as  the  reason  that  the  closing  of  the  sal< 

,  ^     1^1^^*^     1       without  doubt,  will  make  swift  had  so  diminished  crime  that  they  did 

th€5      l^^^^Jhc  abolition  of  the  saloon  there.    Of  have  prisoners  enough  left  within    the 

^Ic:    ^^^  rncst  temperance  workers  Cjover-  walls  to  furnish  board  money  to  apply 

^^    «-Kr»^^"-^^^  ^^v  «.i>-  most  prominent  and  in-  maintenance.    Kentucky,  like  Tennessee, 

^*^%.  ^4:^\f^^  '^  ^^^  °''^'  *^  vote  for  State  prohibition  whenever  the 

^     .-,-«  ♦-  i  ^J-  •  ole  care  to  do  so. 

fl^^^  ^^OVEMBNT  IN   TBKKBSSBB   AND  KEN-    ^^^ 

^   ^         XV«<-»^*  TUCKY.  IN  THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

sec  after  fourteen  years  of  hopeful  Virginia,  the  mother  of  States  and  st 

"^TJ^^^^^^^ rJxnst  the  liquor  trade,  on  Fcbru-  men,  is  trying  hard  to  keep  the  swift  i 

^  f^*^^^^  passed  the  Pendleton  liquor  law,  the  South  has  set  toward  prohibition.     ' 

'^^      X   »     *  ^2dc  the  Adams  law  general  through-  Mann  liquor  law  gave  the  first  severe  b 

Y^  icrl^    "state  and  has  been  the  most  power-  to  the  saloons  of  the  State.    It  removed  tl 

^^^    ^      '^*'*^      r  ina  swift  movement  toward  the  from  the  rural  districts.      In  a  few  y 

^^'        "f^/^^^nirxim    There  were  fierce  contests  looo  saloons,  or  one-half  of  those   in 


,-t  ,  "^^^ts  singing  temperance  and  religious  Of  the  140  incorporated  towns  120 
"Y^  ^^^nd  filled  the  churches  for  services  of  "  dry."  Of  the  100  counties  seventy-tl 
^•^  ^i*»  ^  All  but  five  of  the  ninety-six  coun-  have  no  saloons.  Some  have,  however,  a 
^^.gn^yr^K*  ^Uc  State  arc  now  "dry,"  and  only  pensary  or  distillery  here  and  there.    Tl 

I^.V,^     €^^  •rics, Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chat-  are  forty-six  counties  where  no  form  oi 

^\^^€r    ^* -remain  **  wet."  cense  is  issued.    There  are  five  counties 

^^^^^><>^^'  gigtion  of  Kentucky  to  the  whiskey  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia  in  which 

*•*  '^•I'l^       jjj  g  matter  of  surprise  to  the  whole   total  number  of  the  black  population  < 

^^ifi«^**^  '|hc  State  has  $160,000,000  invested   numbers  the  white  and  from  which  the 

^^^ti^^^''\\rr\m.     Through  local-option  legis-   loons  have  been  expelled,  which  furnish 

'-•        ^^*        2-    hi 


l^/^r^    .^^f  flir  nrxt  municipal  election,  and  at  county  commissioner  to  grant  or  rcfu! 

.oil''        r'    '•'''*'   '**'*^  ^**''  James  F.  Grinstead   liquor  license.    The  Legislature  has  grai 

|,/'     ^\\,.t  fril   Mayor,  defeating  Owen  Tyler,   to  the  councils  of  certain  cities  and  to 

,^,ii:»    ''  iifff'^  ''''^  ^  repeal  of  the  Sunday-closing   the  right  to  issue  licenses,  which  they  1 

\^h^^    *   fM  til*-  '"*<  gubernatorial  election  the  done. 

I n ^'     ' ^^l^'^"*  I.«-«guc  forces  thought  they  dis-  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

A^'^'    .wl     ^    •^'T^    friendliness   between    the 

^  ,,*y*'^  .  fiiUt  IrMilrrii  and  the  whiskey  forces  of  The  Legislature  of  Delaware  in  Mi 
I  9*'^^*\  s/^\\^t  ^'*''*  ^'^''"Kh  these  leaders  flatly  1907,  provided  for  a  vote  on  November 
I  '^'^**  '  i  t^'''  ^^^'  ^'^^  *"»picion  became  strong  the  question  of  the  manufacture  and  sa 
#1'*''''  /h  ^''  /lr»ve  fliouHandR  of  temperance  peo-  intoxicating  liquors.  One-half  of  the  S 
*  M'''^^  yM^  ''""*  *''^^''^^*^  party  and  elect   the   counties   of    Kent    and    Sussex,    ^ 

ifl^  ^    in^'^  Atit^'iMii.  K.  WiUson  and  all  the  "dry";   the   other  half,   rural    Newc 
V  iif^^  i   1^^'  HM'H»;iu-an  ticket  by  a  substantial   County  and  Wilmington,  retained  its 
,.••    '  *  hr  jail-kerpers  of  Kentucky  re-       Maryland  has  expelled  the  saloon 

'  before  the  present  Legislature   one-half  of  its  area,  and  from  the  env 
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ment  of  about  one-third  of  its  population. 
Of  the  twenty-six  counties,  ten  are  entirely 
"  dry,"  four  arc  completely  "  wet,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  counties  arc  "  wet "  and  "  dry  " 
in  spots.  Like  some  other  States,  Maryland 
has  granted  special  local  temperance  legis- 
lation. Each  county  or  district  or  village 
has  asked  for  special  laws.  There  is  a 
marked  advance  in  temperance  sentiment  and 
action.  Increased  local-option  privilege  in- 
cluding the  residential  districts'  of  cities  is 
asked.  Cardinal  Gibbons  recently  wrote  an 
open  letter  which  is  significant ;  in  it  he  said : 

I  believe  that  the  rirfit  of  people  to  determine 
by  the  operation  of  local-option  laws  whether 
saloons  shall  or  shall  not  be  closed  in  their  re- 
spective communities  is  in  harmony  with  the 
American  principle  of  self-government 

THE    "dispensary"   IN    SOUTH    CAROUNA. 

South  Carolina  has  had  the  "  dispensary  " 
system  in  the  sale  of  liquor  for  fourteen  years. 
It  is  a.  system  of  State  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  In  1896  Senator  Tillman  secured 
the  incorporation  of  the.  dispensary  into  the 
State  constitution.  As  a  revenue  producer, 
when  honestly  administered,  the  system  is  a 
success.  As*  a  moral  measure  the  dispensary 
is  a  failure.  Its  record  of  vice  and  crime 
shows  an  increase  over  the  license  S3rstem. 
The  total  excess  for  six  years  under  the  dis- 
pensary system  over  that  of  the  license  sys- 
tem was:  Assaults,  1080;  homicides,  157, 
-and  violations  of  the  liquor  law,  2051.  For 
the  six  years  following  the  introduction  of 
the  system  there  was  an  increase  of  40  per 
cent,  in  assaults;  and  almost  100  per  cent, 
increase  in  homicides,  over  the  six  preceding 
years  under  license.  The  Carey-Cottigan 
bill  killed  the  State  dispensary,  but  as  a  com- 
promise it  allows  local  option  as  to  whether 
a  reformed  dispensary  or  prohibition  shall  be 
maintained.  There  are  forty-one  counties^  in 
the  State,  twenty-three  having  dispensaries, 
and  eighteen  being  dry. 

LOCAL  OPTION  IN  OTHER  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  local-option  law  was  put  into  the  con- 
stitution of  Florida  in  1887.  Of  the  forty- 
six  counties  in  the  State,  thirty-three  have 
prohibition  and  thirteen  permit  the  sale  of 
liquor.  There  are  only  twenty-two  incor- 
porated towns  which  have  saloons.  Laws 
against  selling  in  prohibited  territory  are 
very  stringent.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
people  in  the  State  live  under  prohibitory 
law.  Governor  Broward  is  one  of  the 
strongest  enemies  of  the  saloon. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  has  just 


rendered  a  decision  which  guarantees  the 
efficiency  of  the  local-option  bill  amended  in 
1902.  Under  that  law,  of  the  fifty-nine  par- 
ishes in  the  State  twenty-four  have  outlawed 
the  saloon,  and  many  other  sections  of  the 
State  have  done  the  same.  The  stronghold 
of  rum,  of  course,  is  New  Orleans,  with  its 
325,000  population  and  its  2000  drinking 
places.  Notwithstanding  this  influence,  two- 
thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  State  has  voted 
for  prohibition. 

Texas,  with  its  enormous  area  and  almost 
3,000,000  of  population,  has  waged  a  terri- 
ble battle  against  the  bottle.  Local  oprion 
for  many  years  has  been  very  strong  in  the 
State,  driving  the  saloon  from  one  county 
after  another.  The  temperance  people  are 
not  well  pleased  with  the  Baskin-McGregor 
law,  which  they  clain  is  rather  friendly  to 
the  liquor  interests.  Of  the  243  counties, 
147  are  entirely  "  dry,"  fifty-one  are  partly 
"dry,"  and  forty-five  permit  the  sale  of 
liquor.  It  is  thought  ^at  seven-tenths  of 
the  voting  population  of  the  State  will  be 
ready  to  record  itself  in  favor  of  State  pro- 
hibition when  the  proposition  shall  be  pre- 
sented. 

In  Arkansas  the  people  vote  by  wards, 
townships,  and  counties  on  the  question 
whether  liquor  shall  be  sold  or  not.  They 
also  have  a  right  by  petition  to  forbid  a 
saloon  within  three  miles  of  a  church  or 
schoolhouse.  A  majority  vote  of  all  the  in- 
habitants is*required,  which  includes  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  dau^ters  over  eighteen 
years  old.  The  Legislature  a  year  ago  abol- 
ished crossroad  country  saloons,  stopped 
liquor  salesmen  from  going  into  prohibition 
territory  with  their  goods,  and  the  wholesale 
houses  from  advertising  liquors  in  papers  and 
circulars  in  territory  where  the  sale  of  liquor 
is  forbidden  by  law.  Of  the  seventy-five 
counties,  fifty-eight  are  dry.  Eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  territory  of  the  State  has  expelled  the 
saloon. 

The  heroic  stand  which  Governor  Folk 
took  as  prosecuting-attomey  and  as  Gov- 
ernor against  the  lawless  elements,  not  spar- 
ing the  saloon,  has  had  very  much  to  do  with 
the.  improvement  in  temperance  sentiment 
in  Missouri.  That  State  has  a  local-option 
law,  with*  a  county  unit  excepting  cities  of 
2500,  which  vote  independently.  In  "  wet " 
territory  license  may  be  obtained  on  a  peti- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  taxpayers  or  upon  the 
petidon  of  two-thirds  of  the  real-estate 
owners  in  a  block.  Of  the  114  counties, 
forty-seven  are   now  "  dry."     Within   th 
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past  three  years  700  saloons  have  gone  out 
of  business  m  St.  Louis  atone,  as  a  result  of 
Governor  Folk's  stringent  enforcement  of 
the  Sunday-closing  law. 

THE  CAMPAIGN   IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

In  1880  Kansas  incorporated  prohibition 
in  Its  constitution.  Directly  opposite  opin- 
ions of  the  success  of  the  law  are  held.  The 
liqu or- dealers  are  greatly  distressed  over  the 
failure  of  the  ku%  and  the  people  of  the 
State  generally  hold  that  it  is  a  success. 
Governor  Hoch^  of  Kansas,  in  a  recent  let- 
ter, %zy%\  "  I  believe  prohibition  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  the  State  financially,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally.  The  State  has  $145,- 
000,000  in  its  banks,  $83  per  capita;  pauper- 
itm  11  practically  unknown;  the  prison  has 
but  little  more  than  when  the  State  had  one- 
half  jti  population." 

f)hio  hag  always  had  strong  temperance 
wntimcnt*  It  was  arou^^d  in  1873  by  the 
^<m\tn*%  crusade  at  Hillsborough  under 
'  Mother  "  Thompson,  which  was  the  birth 
'>f  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
^}nUm>  In  tHH\  tlicrc  was  a  canvass  of  a 
KiMe  prohibitif^n  amendment  to  the  consti- 
**'t»jif>^  In  which  a  majority  of  those  voting 
'*^  Mic  qijeMtinn  were  for  prohibition,  but  the 
I''''(Krtiiion  failfd  because  a  majority  of  all 
wrfi-t  rant  for  the  candidates  on  the  ticket  was 
^^*\H'%ttd  to  frenjrc  the  passage  of  the  amcnd- 
"''^nf.  The  w*»rsr  rnemy  the  saloon  in  Ohio 
frfid  Am4^rica  hm  appeared  in  1893  when  the 
^'»'i  Sahxm  lyfftKuf  was  organized.  Under 
♦li*'  li-ailf-rOtip  of  Governor  Foraker  the  Dow 
^*«  l«w  wai  pawd  in  1886,  which  is  now 
">  '4"*rMr('m.  In  jH88  the  Beatty  township 
''"*•!  opi ton  law  was  passed;  in  1902  the 
f'^il  1ft w«  ifivinj;  local  option  to  cities  and 
*l\k^r%  ji%  a  whole,  was  passed;  in  1904  the 
Hthffut^V  tuiv,  and  in  1 906  another  local- 
**i*U*m  law  for  rcf^idcntial  districts  in  cities. 
*  f»'li-f  %\w%^  law*,  4fjo  villages  and  cities  have 
^'Klkd  ifi'^  *alfKjn.  Of  the  1376  townships, 
H*//  have  forbidden  the  h'quor  traffic,  and 
#//*f  4/ ^^f  If  If*  people  in  the  residential  scc- 
fi/fiii  of  ihi*  (^rrat  cities  have  abolished  rum. 
Mt^tni  (M  per  cent,  of  the  territory  is  now 
"dry/'  'Hie  Anti-Saloon  League  people  of 
f /Iri/i  rffrMed  a  political  revolution  which  was 
imf  Mtifked  than  the  one  which  took  place  at 
Ihr  U?f  ek'iion  in  Kentucky.  It  was  the  de- 
fi^M  (A  ^io^^ernor  Her  rick  on  the  Republican 
fjjt^i  try  f  Jovernor  Pattison  as  a  punishment 
fur  hi*  hostility  to  the  local-option  bill,  and 
l||,  -Lgji^ifi  (jf  Lieutenant-Governor  Harris 
*'     "^^'^[ile  Republican  ticket  by  40,000 


majority  as  the  reward  for  their  pronounced 
friendliness  to  the  bill.  Governor  Harris, 
who  is  now  executive  of  Ohio,  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  enemies  of  the  saloon.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Rose  bill  extending  local  op- 
tion to  counties  as  a  unit  passed  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  and  became  a  law,  undei 
which  it  is  understood  that  seventy  out  of  th( 
eighty-eight  counties  of  the  State  will  expel 
the  saloon. 

The  people  of  the  Hoosier  State  are  abou 
as  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  temperano 
as  they  are  in  Ohio.  In  Indiana  the  reform 
ers  have  their  victories  though  the  Moor 
law,  which  forbids  the  saloon  by  a  popula 
remonstrance.  By  its  use  219  townships  an< 
twenty-seven  city  wards,  considerably  mor 
than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  State 
have  banished  their  saloons.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  saloons  have  been  either  closed  o 
prevented  by  these  remonstrances.  There  ar 
now  683  "  dry  *'  townships  out  of  a  total  o 
1016.  The  5000  saloons  are  confined  to  33: 
townships;  and  in  seventy-two  out  of  nine 
ty-two  counties  the  majority  of  the  voter 
have  recorded  themselves  against  the  saloon 
The  drastic  "  Blind  Tiger  "  law  has  been  o 
great  service  to  the  reformers.  Govemo 
Hanly  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  un 
compromising  enemies  of  the  liquor  traffic  ii 
the  United  States. 

The  liquor  power  is  very  strongly  in 
trenched  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Chicagi 
has  as  many  saloons  as  all  of  the  fourteei 
Southern  States  combined.  Until  the  passagi 
of  the  local-option  bill  about  a  year  ago  then 
was  nothing  but  a  city  and  village  dramshoi 
law,  and  the  people  had  no  voice  on  the  salooi 
question.  Under  the  new  law  the  peoph 
of  every  township  in  the  State  may  vote  upof 
the  question  of  saloon  or  no  saloon  in  the  en 
tire  township.  A  large  number  of  towns  anc 
cities  voted  no-license  at  the  election  last 
autumn ;  and  within  a  year  sixteen  "  dry ' 
counties  have  been  added  to  the  ten  whidi 
already  existed,  making  twenty-six  in  all 
The  saloon  has  been  expelled  from  the  resi- 
dential districts  in  cities.  The  Board  of  Al- 
dermen of  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago  refused 
to  issue  license  to  sell  liquor  to  a  district  on( 
square  mile  in  extent  in  the  southwesterr 
portion  of  the  city,  and  it  is  understood  that 
there  are  at  least  ten  square  miles  of  territory 
inside  the  city  limits  of  Chicago  where  tht 
saloon  is  forbidden  by  law. 

The  enormous  brewery  interests  of  Mil- 
waukee put  up  a  desperate  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  a  yeai 
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ago,  on  the  platform  of  the  repeal  of  every 
restrictive  law,  but  failed.  A  residence-dis- 
trict option  bill  passed  the  Legislature  almost 
unanimously.  There  is  not  a  county  in  the 
State  entirely  "  dry,"  but  local  option  in 
tovims  and  cities  has  banished  the  drink  traffic 
from  one-half  of  the  geographical  territory  of 
the  State,  from  708  of  the  1454  towns  and 
cities. 

Michigan  is  peninsular,  with  much  marshy 
ground ;  there  is  only  one  "  dry  "  county  out 
of  the  eighty-five  in  the  State,  and  there  are 
but  fifty  towns  and  cities  out  oJf  412  that  have 
abolished  the  saloon. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  have  a  township 
local-option  law,  and  an  option  for  munic- 
ipalities organized  under  a  village  charter. 
One-fourth  of  the  525  municipalities  of  the 
State  do  not  allow  the  sale  of  liquor.  Twelve 
hundred  of  the  1800  organized  townships 
have  no  saloons.  Four  hundred  of  the  600 
remaining  "  wet  **  townships  have  no  saloons 
except  those  in  the  incorporated  villages. 
About  45  per  cent,  of  the  population  live 
under  prohibitory  law.  Minneapolis  has  a 
patrol-limit  system,  which  confines  all  the 
saloons  within  a  small  section  in  the  business 
district  and  forbids  the  sale  of  intoxicants  any- 
where else.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  temperance  question  in  Minnesota  is  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  excise  laws.  Mayor 
Robinson,  of  St.  Cloud,  was  removed  from 
office  for  a  failure  to  close  the  saloons  on 
Sunday.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Q)urt 
frightened  every  mayor  and  officer  of  the 
law,  and  the  result  is  that  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, and  every  licensed  city  and  town  of 
the  State  is  as  tight  as  a  drum  on  Sunday. 

In  Iowa  the  people  voted  in  favor  of  con- 
stitutional prohibition  in  1883.  Upon  a 
technicality  the  Supreme  Q)urt  held  the 
election  void.  The  Legislature,  however, 
passed  a  prohibitory  statute.  Because  of 
difficulties  attending  its  enforcement  in  the 
"  river  cities "  of  the  State,  a  so-called 
"  mulct "  law  was  passed,  which  permits  a 
locality,  upon  petition  of  65  per  cent,  of  the 
voters,  to  secure  an  exception  to  the  general 
prohibition.  Of  the  ninety-nine  counties  only 
twenty-two  grant  liquor  license,  and  of  11 12 
towns  and  cities  975  forbid  the  sale  of  rum. 

In  Nebraska  ten  counties  out  of  ninety  and 
450  out  of  1000  towns  and  cities  have  voted 
out  the  saloon. 

South  Dakota  had  prohibiton  when  admit- 
ted to  the  Union,  but  by  local-option  legis- 
lation has  become  a  license  State.  Two  out 
of  the  sixty-six  counties  and  thirty  of  the 


136  towns  and  cities  have  abolished  the 
saloons. 

North  Dakota  retains  the  constitutional 
prohibition  which  it  had  when  received  into 
the  Union.  Judge  Pollock  expresses  his  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  prohibition  to  the  Statfe. 
He  says :  "  Our  prosperity  under  prohibition 
is  well-nigh  phenomenal;  the  United  States 
census  reports  show  that  North  Dakota  has 
the  greatest  wealth  per  capita  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  and  that  our  farm  earnings  per 
capita  are  the  greatest  in  the  nation.  We 
have  $100  per  capita  in  our  savings-banks. 
The  population  of  North  Dakota  has  in- 
creased 70  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years." 

Montana  has  much  "  dry "  territory  in 
the  mountains  and  plains,  but  mainly  because 
there  are  no  inhabitants  to  make  it  "  wet." 
Butte,  the  mining  center,  has  been  described 
as  a  large  body  of  ready  money  surrounded  by 
whiskey.  There  is  a  county  local-option  law. 
A  year  ago  a  wineroom  law  was  passed  for- 
bidding a  woman's  presence  in  a  saloon  as  a 
barmaid,  a  patron,  or  companion  of  a  patron. 
The  **  ladies'  entrance "  in  evidence  in  all 
the  license  States  has  been  abolished  there. 

Wyoming  is  a  rum  stronghold.  It  is  the 
fifth  whiskey  State  in  the  Union. 

Colorado  last  year  passed  the  Drake  local- 
option  bill,  which  gives  local  option  to  a 
municipality,  ward,  and  precinct.  Under  the 
law  the  temperance  forces,  including  the 
women,  who  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  are 
waging  a  warfare  against  the  enemy  which 
promises  to  clear  most  of  the  drinking-places 
out  of  the  State. 

THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

In  Idaho  the  temperance  people  asked  of 
their  Legislature  and  expected  a  local-option 
law,  but  instead  they  were  given  high  license, 
with  some  option  to  the  county  commissioners 
in  the  granting  of  license  to  sell  outside  of 
incorporated  cities.  The  State  gives  the 
municipality  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor  by  the  passing  of  an  ordinance.  By 
such  an  ordinance  Meridian,  twelve  miles 
from  Boise,  and  some  other  cities  have  se- 
cured prohibition. 

Nevada  in  proportion  to  its  population  is 
at  the  head  of  the  column  of  the  rum  States 
in  America.  It  has  a  liquor-seller  for  every 
forty-nine  inhabitants,  while  in  Mississippi 
there  is  only  one  for  every  3240  persons. 
There  are  more  than  sixty  times  as  many 
liquor-dealers  in  Nevada  as  in  Mississippi. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  a  year  ago  the 
local-option  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  43 
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-m^  jitiguipt  or  dK  jjjpor  oxn  xn  ^os  rasr^  abotghrd  the  saloon,  and  twenty-tvi 

1 1  -          ^           ^wyffii'ng'  law^  was  <irYrjfrtt,  am  diir  Ufwiu  aod  otics  retain  it. 

a  SiA^**^*^'   catnp^^^    rfic    Simdar^iuBais   af  CanoDctHnic  has  recently  secured  the  c 

tc^ctUJ^^*.     ^  j  jijc  saltMfls  at  die  Seme,  whadi  atiiwiu  of  laws  that  are  friendly  to  the  ta 

tw^j-t^^^*!^  ^iJe   open    ai   <f*tnnrr  ot   law.  fcieiJULe  people.     There    are    ninety   towi 

tiaAi     ^**^xViii^^  Tacoma  witfr  its  ioojXJix  and  *  drr  "  aod  sevcnty-etg)it  "  wet  "  under  loc 

WaLli>-   ^     ^^    {^   2500OOO   adiabiCHitSv   aod  opcoo. 

SeaCt^^-    T^^  ocber  croes  arc  hennetaoIlT  aeaied  New  Jersey's  liquor  law  is  bostfle  to  tl 

0iosr  «J^  5^  temperance    refermers.      Charters    of    son 

on  S«JX»*^^V\^^  of  the  thirtr-duee  coundes e^Jit  ctis  aiiow  certain  protests,  but  there  is  vi 

In  ^^  ^  *^^nd'  sevetitT  predncts  in  other  coutt-  mallr  no  local  option.     There  is  a  tremc 

^je  Jo*"'        bolusiied  the  saloon^  dous  oonflkt  00  now  by  the  anti-saioon  pe 

*  -^'^  *^  ^^  {^5  saloons  ra  San  Fran-  pie  tor  kxal  opdoo,  which  will  probably  1 

i^^X^^^^  ^^^y  ctries  00  the  one  side  and  ac-  successful  in  the  near  future. 

^*^.^r^nce  people  00  the  other,  b  the  New  \  ork  is  the  headquarters  for  brewe 

battle  in  whkh  Li^xior  buls  are  and    distillers.      There    are    30,000    rets 


u\^ 


^^^^nc    *^*  fitted  «nd  rtstrktive  uicj&um  arc   Isquor-dcalers  in  the  State.    They  pay  licen 

bciix^    ^**^     ted-  ^^'^  ^^  $i9«x>»ooo.    The  State  is  under  tl 

bcin^  »J**       *  ^        ^^  Raiocs  law,  which  allows  local  option 

THK  BASTimX  STATIS.  townships.    A  large  number  of  new  tow 

•    the  owther  o£  prohawioo.    Neal    went  "  dry  **  at  the  last  election.     The  e 

^luin^  **.      father  of  the  Mame  law.    It   cise  laws  are  much   more   stringently  e 

IX^vv  ^iv:**  *.   j^  1851*  repealed  in  1856*  re-    torced.    A  search-and-seizurc  bill  and  a  b 

wft*  co*V^^  tfc8%     in*  1884  it  became  a  part    for  local  option  in  cities  have  been  intr 

cnttcteil  ^'V  *:  ~  tion  ot  the  State.    Two  years    duced   in  the  present   Legislature,   with 

..i  the  cot^*^*  , ^:.*^<  Kv  ft  HArrow  maior-    prospect  of  their  passage.     The  Rev.  Dr. 

H.  Parkhurst,  representing  the  Society  i 
die  Prevention  of  Crime,  has  just  demand 
of  Governor  Hughes  the  removal  of  Ma^ 
McClrilan  and  Police  Commissioner  Bir 


«^^^  ''  irciTc^o^^"^^  Cobb  madeAe  canv« 
ity.  ^^*'*^"  l-cted  on  the  issue.  Despite  illicit 
„,u\  ^^'^^  :'i   riKouraiiement  to  nulhtKatwo 

nr\»i»>i:,  ^""V-t  ,,f  the  politicians  ot  both  par-  .,_.., 

^HH»n  the  l^^^l  .  ^j^^  g^^^  acknowled«e  the  ham  on  die  charge  of  their  refusal  to  enfoi 
tir*».  ^'^^  l**^?T*v*H^m  Coniiressroan  Little-  *e  excise  law  closing  the  saloons  of  N( 
^-^^^^^^^  '**  Ji^n  'aSa^  referred  to  the  sin-  York  City  on  Sunday.  The  Anti-Salo 
"^  .  I     .  ...^n  .c  nw^nf*!  and  moral    League  and  kmdrcd  organizations  arc  ba( 

is  demand. 
York,  is  behii 


<'*•'*'  '"  VJ^\^\  ««  «fU  «*  mental  and  moral  League  »d  kindred  organ.za 

uul..;  "f  S;"stH.e  unacr  prohibition.  mg  up  Dr.  Parkhum  m  th«^ 

t »" '  '   *'\  I .  m»tnrr  ahandonetl  prohibition  in  Pennsylvania,  Uke  New  \  „. ..  „  ^..., 

N«-«'  ','"'      ,i,p  eleven  cities  and  183  out  most  of  the  States  m  temperance  refor 

'"*'■**      J     town*  are  "  dry."    The  temper-  The  Brooks  license  law  is  not  satisfactory 
1%  «'<*  <•"■  renubmission. 


the  anti-saloon  people.     A  local-option  Is 


MM»' 


;r.,l.ll»l"''"' 


•'''I'Vh.m^  I.MTtt.*  \m  A  lontt  list  of  manufac- 
'^'"inM  uhi<h  h«vrnbolishcd  the  saloon. 


(.von, 


with     it»    78,000,    and 
it«    1  ?(>.o<x>    inhabitants, 
active  in  the  cam- 


»/  M 


There  are  reasons  why  the  South  shm 
take  the  lead  in  this  prohibition  moveme 
It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  saloon  in 
the  negro  to  save  Southern  industry  a 
civilization.  Booker  T.  Washington  i 
other  day  said :  "  The  abolition  of  the  b 
room  is  a  blessing  to  the  negro  second  o 
r—  '  ^^  ^^  abolition  of  slavery.  Two-thirds 
*    /^'^'rhJin/'from  large    the  mobs,  lynchings,  and  burnings  at 

M,^  /iM/  liMMt*.       «Uode  Island,    bad  black  men  and  bad  white  men."  Besic 
-  ..f/.f,/  KMp  ';"*;"     «^r  local    the  South  is  intensely  American.     In 

'«fr    na*   nrrn    u    t^y.rtt^n  fNniithpm   States  there  are  hut  i 


I  ••  '*  IM  „.  nrv  of  Hrmkton.  which  went 
rr^'U  ,|.rlo.  Hi  option  bilMorc.^ 
'' '•''•'„,„;(„„  .l.r  fx/i»l«ture  should  pa« 


ifr  "»*."j^^^j^  jQ^ns  that    fourteen  Southern  States  there  are  but  s 
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teen  foreign-born  persons  to  every  looo  in- 
habitants. In  Ohio,  California,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin 
there  are  178  foreign-born  persons  to  every 
1000  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  districts 
of  the  South,  where  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion is  the  least  in  America,  there  are  almost 
no  drinking-places.  The  "  moonshiners " 
hide  in  some  of  the  mountain  dens,  but  there 
are  not  twenty  open  saloons  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Arkansas.  It  is  not  so 
hard  to  get  the  liquor  traffic  away  from  so 
homogeneous  a  population.  The  Southern 
people  are  sentimental  and  enthusiastic,  and 
do  what  they  do  with  an  intense  enthusiasm. 
As  a  rule  they  have  a  deep  religious  instinct 
and  the  highest  moral  ideals.  The  territory 
is  good  ground  for  prohibition. 

But  there  are  reasons  deeper  than  this 
which  have  made  such  local  success  in  the 
South.  The  negro  question  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  prohibition  in  Maine,  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  nor  Iowa.  The 
work  of  abolishing  the  saloon  meets  with  the 
least  resistance  in  the  plantation  sections  of 
the  South  and  the  rural  districts  of  the 
North;  but  it  is  going  on  in  the  cities  as 
well.  In  the  manufacturing  city  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of 
New  England  and  in  large  residential  dis- 
tricts of  Chicago  and  other  cities  the  same 
conflict  with  the  same  spirit  is  being  waged. 

The  present  temperance  upheaval  is  the 
revolt  of  the  American  conscience  against 
what  it  considers  to  be  wrong.  The  Ameri- 
can saloon  can  blame  itself  largely  for  the 
present  opposition  to  it ;  it  is  essentially  bad. 
Aside  from  the  inherent  danger  of  the  busi- 
ness under  the  wisest  possible  restraints,  the 
liquor-dealers  of  the  nation  have  set  them- 
selves to  do  their  very  worst  to  provoke 
alarm.  The  saloons  are  the  breeding-place 
of  all  kinds  of  vice  and  crime.  In  them  the 
thieves,  the  murderers,  ballot-box  stuffers, 
grafters,  purchasers  of  law,  and  the  de- 
bauched find  their  education  and  protection ; 
and  from  them  the  lawless  hordes  go  forth  to 
prey  upon  society.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
the  people  have  stood  this  menace  to  our 
civilization  as  long  as  they  have. 

While  It  is  not  universally  so,  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  the  saloon  fosters  and 
promotes  the  social  evil.  The  public  senti- 
ment is  greatly  outraged  at  the  intimate  re- 
lationship between  the  saloon  and  the  dis- 


orderly house.  The  public  is  very  angry 
because  so  many  drinking-places  arc  gam- 
bling hells. 

Another  thing  that  has  stirred  the  public 
against  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  politician  and  the  sa- 
loon. No  feature  of  American  public  life  is 
so  abominable  and  discouraging  as  this  open 
and  notorious  copartnership  of  the  liquor 
traffic  with  politicians  of  all  parties  in  the 
business  of  crime.  It  is  an  astounding  fact 
that  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country 
are  ruled  by  rum,  and  have  been  for  a  gen- 
eration or  more.  Every  privilege  for  every 
kind  of  crime  is  bought  and  sold  for  money. 
Fabulous  corruption-funds  and  thousands  of 
the  criminal  classes  are  organized  to  hold  up 
the  public  and  compel  it  to  deliver.  Three 
saloon-keepers  of  Chicago  have  absolute  au- 
thority in  Wards  One  and  Eighteen,  where 
the  traffic  in  vice  is  maintained ;  and  men  of 
their  stripe  rule  in  some  other  wards ;  so  that 
the  political  complexion  of  Chicago  is  deter- 
mined by  the  saloon  influence.  In  New 
York  City  a  large  proportion  of  the  Tam- 
many leaders  who  determine  the  policy 
of  their  party  in  the  city  and  State  are 
or  have  been  saloon-keepers.  In  Philadel- 
phia and  in  some  other  cities  the  connection 
between  the  saloons  and  the  political  leaders 
of  the  opposite  party  is  just  as  marked  as  it 
is  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

The  liquor-dealers  themselves  confess  to 
the  badness  of  the  present  American  saloon. 
Each  class  is  charging  the  blame  on  the 
other.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
City  recently  the  blame  was  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  retail  liquor-dealers.  It  was  charged 
that  the  saloons,  many  of  them,  were  filthy 
dens,  and  that  the  business  had  to  be  re- 
formed or  the  people  of  the  country  would 
destroy  them.  The  retail  liquor-dealers  in 
their  conventions  have  been  saying  that  the 
brewers  in  their  greed  for  money  have  multi- 
plied the  saloons  beyond  all  reason,  holding 
them  down  by  their  mortgages  and  making 
it  impossible  by  the  fierce  competition  which 
has  been  forced  upon  them  to  make  a  living 
and  pay  off  the  mortgages  without  introduc- 
ing the  disorderly  house  and  gambling  rooms 
as  annexes,  putting  up  money  for  graft,  and 
otherwise  breaking  the  law.  The  brewers 
say  the  fault  is  with  the  distillers,  the  dis- 
tillers say  the  brewers  are  to  blame.  They 
both  admit  the  public  has  a  grievance. 

It  is  not  only  the  badness  of  the  American 
saloon  that  has  caused  this  revolution,  but 
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also  the  marked  awakening  of  the  public 
conscience  against  all  kinds  of  wrong,  and 
hence  the  saloon  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
rebukes  and  opposition.  The  temperance  re- 
formers and  organizations  of  the  past  and 
present  have  been  exceedingly  active,  and 
each  without  an  exception  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  great  moral  upheaval 
that  is  shaking  down  so  many  drinking- 
places.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  the  Gpod  Templars,  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  Publication  Society,  the 
third-party  Prohibitionists,  and  the  Nation- 
al Reform  Bureau,  and  kindred  societies 
have  all  been  active  in  their  fields;  but  the 
one  organization  which  has  done  more  than 
all  others  in  giving  wise  direction  and  suc- 
cessful results  to  the  present  temperance  rev- 
olution has  been  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  It 
was  foimded  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1893,  by 
the  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  a  Con- 
gregational clergyman  and  son  of  an  Episco- 
palian rector,  who  is  now  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  York  State  League. 
The  institution  is  compactly  organized  in 
forty-four  States  and  Territories,  with  a  na- 
tional, State,  and  district  superintendency. 
It  is  interdenominational  and  omni-partisan. 
The  Rev.  Puriey  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  is  the 
national  superintendent.  The  league  has 
conducted  itself  so  wisely  and  honorably  that 
it  has  commanded  the  universal  respect  of  the 
churches  of  all  denominations,  many  of  the 
Cathohc  as  well  as  Protestant.  There  arc 
few  cities  or  towns  in  the  United  States  in 
which  there  is  not  a  representative  of  the 
league  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  churches 
on  Sunday,  presenting  the  cause  and  secur- 
ing help  for  its  promotion.  For  thirteen 
years  this  quiet  work  has  been  going  on  on 
Sundays,  besides  that  done  on  week  days,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  far  away  from 
this  unified  sympathy  and  action  of  the 
Christian  churches  of  America  to  find  the 
chief  cause  of  this  tremendous  moral  up- 
heaval. There  is  scarcely  a  Legislature  in 
session  this  year  at  which  the  Anti-Saloon 
I.«eague  does  not  have  some  measure  or 
measures  unfriendly  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
the  restrictive  temperance  legislation  of  most 
of  the  States  for  several  years  has  been  han- 
dled by  official  representatives  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  Many  rich  men  generously 
support  this  organization ;  but  there  are  300,- 
000  annual  contributors  to  its  campaign 
fund,  which  speaks  loudly  of  the  popular 
sympathy    and    power    which    it    possesses. 


Many  who  are  not  members  of  any  church, 
or  even  total  abstainers,  conunend  and  unite 
in  the  work  of  the  league  in  the  interest  of 
law  and  order  and  of  civic  righteousness. 

This  popular  temperance  sentiment  has 
expressed  itself  in  legislation  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  removal  of  the  canteen  from 
the  army,  of  drink  from  soldiers'  homes  and 
government  buildings,  and  other  measures, 
and  in  a  bill  now  before  Congress  prevent- 
ing the  shipment  6i  liquors  into  States  whose 
laws  prohibit  their  sale. 

Will  prohibition  prohibit?  Relatively, 
yes.  Absolutely,  no.  Prohibition  never  docs 
absolutely  prohibit  any  form  of  crime, — that 
of  murder,  theft,  arson,  forgery,  or  perjury. 
The  courts  and  jails  all  attest  the  truth  of 
this.  The  contention  of  liquor-dealers  that 
more  rum  is  sold  in  a  State  under  prohibi- 
tion than  under  license  is  hardly  to  be  taken 
seriously,  for  if  it  were  true  they  would  be 
working  for  prohibition  instead  of  shivering 
with  fear  and  filling  the  papers  and  conven- 
tions with  alarm  at  the  tidal  wave  of  prohi- 
bition and  loudly  calling  for  organized  help 
to  resist  and  prevent  its  destroying  them. 

You  cannot  make  men  good  by  law, — so 
many  people  and  papers  are  saying  now. 
"  Yes,  you  can !  "  No  people  on  earth  can 
be  good  without  law  and  order;  so  good  a 
type  of  a  race  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  to  bind 
himself  about  with  most  stringent  law  to 
keep  from  becoming  a  very  bad  dtizen. 
Fully  one-half  of  all  that  is  good  or  great  in 
man  has  had  to  be  beaten  into  him  by  au- 
thority. Gladstone  said  that  the  primary 
object  of  law  is  to  make  it  easier  for  men  to 
do  right  and  harder  for  them  to  do  wrong. 

Moral  and  political  progress  is  always 
along  the  stages  of  advances  and  retreats. 
How  long  will  this  temperance  movement 
continue  without  a  reaction?  No  one  can 
tell.  Very  likely  till  every  State  in  the 
Union  shall  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
prohibition  by  local  option  or  State  action. 
While  there  are  ii4,cxx>  more  saloons  than 
churches,  while  the  liquor  traffic  continues 
to  take  into  its  treasury  enough  money  each 
year  to  run  every  department  of  the  federal 
Government, — executive,  legislative,  judidah 
navy,  army,  postoffice,  treasury,  and  every 
other  inter^, — ^the  whiskey  men  will  not 
surrender  without  a  fierce  and  long  struggle. 
But  the  present  revolution  will  result  in 
greatly  reduced  individual  consumption  of 
rum,  in  the  manifest  diminution  of  the  sale 
of  liquor,  and  in  the  destrucrion  of  the 
American  saloon  in  its  present  form. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MAGDALENA  BAY. 


JNDENTING  the  southwest  coast  of 
Lower  California,  a  thousand  full  nau- 
tical miles  from  San  Francisco  and  more 
than  twice  that  distance  from  Panama,  is  a 
land-locked  sheet  of  water  fifteen  miles  in 
length  and  over  twelve  in  breadth, — Mag- 
dalena  Bay.  Here  in  mid-March  our  Pacific 
fleet  dropped  anchor,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
target  practice  in  Lower  California's  grim 
harbor  of  tragedy  and  romance. 

Not  much  has  been  written  about  this  bay 
and  its  arid  surroundings,  but  it  is  in  truth 
dashed  with  the  wild  flavor  of  the  romance 
of  centuries.  Inland  from  Magdalena  Bay 
is  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Undulating 
wastes  of  sand  and  cactus  greet  the  traveler 
for  upward  of  200  miles  l^fore  the  mission 
sjtes  of  historic  Todos  Santos,  La  Paz,  Do- 
lores del  Sur,  San  Xavier,  Commondu,  and 
Purisima  are  encountered.  The  ground  is 
parched,  the  days  are  hot,  and  at  night  great 
fogs  roll  in  and  cloud  the  land  until  morn- 
ing, says  Mr.  Arthur  W.  North,  in  the 
Sunset  Magazine  for  March. 

Europeans  under  Cortes  first  visited  its 
shores,  and  were  followed  by  voyagers  from 
the  Spanish  main,  galleons  from  the  Philip- 
pines, buccaneers  from  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  American  filibusters  and 
whalers.  Yet  less  than  forty  years  ago  the 
desolate  region  was  owned  by  a  New  York 
syndicate  presided  over  by  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  and  financed  by  Belmont  and  Jerome. 
The  harbor  has  few  shoals,  is  well  protected 
from  gales,  and  is  large  enough  to  let  the 
world's  navies  ride  at  anchor  on  its  bosom. 
Nevertheless,  an  incoming  sail  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  the  explanation  is, — thirst,  thirst, 
THIRST ! !    It  lacks  fresh  water. 

Francisco  de  UUoa  came  to  Magdalena 
Bay  on  Christmas  Day  in  1539  in  search 
of  pearls  and  fell  afoul  of  warlike  savages 
instead.  Juan  Cabrillo  followed  and  discov- 
ered that  wood  and  water  were  not  obtain- 
able. The  restless  pilot  Viscaino  made  a 
similar  discovery.  The  sands  of  Magdalena 
Bay  are  supposed  to  contain  the  surplus 
riches  of  ravished  treasure  ships.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  came  the  intrepid  Jesuits, 
but  a  single  mission, — San  Louis  Gonzaga, 


— fifty  miles  inland  was  their  total  effort. 
The  thirsty  shores  of  Magdalena  Bay  drove 
these  fearless  pioneers  away. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  smuggling  be- 
came active  on  the  surface  of  its  placid 
waters.  A  Spanish  commercial  embargo  en- 
acted during  the  Napoleonic  wars  caused 
this  "  industry  "  to  spring  up.  California 
sailors  and  natives  of  the  mission  centers  ex- 
changed "commodities"  without  enriching 
the  State  revenues,  which  continued  for  al- 
most a  third  of  a  century,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  natives  and  the  immense  advantage 
of  shipping  houses  engaged  in  Pacific  trade. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War 
a  detachment  of  American  marines  and  two 
companies  of  New  York  volunteers  were 
landed  about  170  miles  southeast  of  the  har- 
bor, but  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
restored  Lower  California  to  Mexico.  In 
1853  William  Walker,  "Last  of  the  Fili- 
busters," anchored  in  Magdalena  Bay.  In 
1867  General  Juarez  conveyed  to  the  Ameri- 
can syndicate  aforementioned  a  section  of 
Lower  California,  including  this  bay.  J. 
Ross  Browne  in  examining  the  transferred 
property  wrote:  "Possibly  a  better  point 
could  not  be  selected  for  a  naval  depot." 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  then  a  young 
naval  officer,  visited  Magdalena  Bay  in  1874, 
and  verified  the  earlier  experiences  of  all  its 
visitors, — unquenchable  thirst.  He  also 
commented  on  its  spacious  and  safe  harbor. 
A  decade  later  another  syndicate  obtained  a 
grant  of  land  adjoining  the  bay  and  made  a 
fortune  from  large  crops  of  orchilla,  a  lichen 
which  grows  on  the  cactus  and  shrubs  in- 
digenous to  that  section,  and  extremely  val- 
uable in  producing  dyes.  This  company  de- 
veloped a  fine  well,  with  a  cistern  and  steam- 
pump,  capable  of  supplying  many  thousands 
of  gallons  of  water  daily. 

Heretofore,  permission  has  been  given  the 
United  States  to  use  the  bay  as  a  station  for 
target  practice,  and  on  the  departure  of  the 
AVhite  Squadron  for  the  Pacific  Mexico 
granted  the  federal  authorities  the  privi- 
lege of  establishing  a  coaling  station  and 
naval  depot  in  Magdalena  Bay  for  three 
years.    At  Man-of-War  Cove  are  seventy- 
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de  la  Toba,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  ol 
time  Spanish  governors  of  California,  a  gi 
cious  and  stately  gentleman,  who  recei\ 
feudal  respect  from  twenty  native  famili 
engaged  in  the  care  of  his  herds.  The  r 
tives  are  hospitable  and  kindly,  but  filled  wi 
a  dread  of  the  Plains  of  Magdalena,  whic 
they  claim,  "  are  accursed  of  God." 
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THE  MORAL  DIGNITY  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


PROHIBITION  in  the  South  has  to  con- 
tend  with  two  classes, — the  "Alco- 
holics "  and  the  "  Academics," — says  Mr. 
John  E.  White  in  the  Southern  Workman 
for  March.  The  former  arc  partisans 
through  selfish  motives,  and  the  latter  "  are 
those  who  have  fallen  in  love  with  syllogisms 
and  have  some  sort  of  records  in  the  disputa- 
tious past."  They  look  upon  prohibition  as 
a  decreed  impossibility,  and  point  to  Maine 
and  Kansas  for  proof. 

Southern*  prohibition,  however,  is  some- 
thing different.  It  is  not  ordinary  State 
prohibition,  but  an  impulse  of  civilization, 
the  outflow  of  the  religious,  educational,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  resolution  of 
Southern  society.  "  What  is  behind  prohibi- 
tion in  the  South  ?  "  Religious  interests  and 
energies.  A  proposition  to  restore  the  liquor 
traffic  would  receive  almost  the  same  re- 
sponse from  the  churches  as  a  proposition  to 
restore  a  state  church  establishment. 

Educational  forces  are  behind  prohibition. 
An  army  of  20,000  teachers  has  been  com- 
missioned to  teach  that  the  liquor  traffic  is 
an  enemy  to  the  personal  and  public  wel- 
fare. The  introduction  of  text-books  on 
physiology  into  the  schools  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  prohibition  propaganda.  To  the 
thousands  of  public-school  teachers  conse- 
crated to  truth  and  consistency  prohibition 
is  moral  and  mental  freedom.  It  ends  for 
them  a  compromised  relation  to  the  public 
good  which  was  revolting  to  many  a  sensi- 
tive conscience. 

The  economic  conscience  is.  behind  pro- 
hibition.. The  truth  has  at  last  been  recog- 
nized in  the  South  that  the  whiskey  traffic  be- 
longs to  the  category  of  economic  wastes — 
floods,  famines,  wars,  and  disasters  of  na- 
ture. Industrial  conditions  forced  this  con- 
viction upon  the  people.  The  great  need  of 
the  South  is  labor.  It  had  everything  else. 
Cotton  it  had,  and,  also,  available  cultivable 
land;  but  skilled  labor  was  wanting.  It 
learned  that  the  real  profit  in  cotton  lay  in 
its  manufacture, — that  a  bale  worth  $40,  by 
the  addition  of  labor  and  brains  in  the  fac- 
tory could  sell  for  $400.  It  lacked  the 
brains,  and  suddenly  realized  that  whatever 
injured  the  sources  of  labor  was  an  indus- 
trial enemy.  Hence,  industry's  fiat  against 
liquor.  "There  is  a  rank  of  men,  indus- 
trialists and  agriculturists,  who  have  dreamed 
a  dream  of  the  South's  industrial  future 
which  they  are  bent  on  realizing.     If  the 


liquor  traffic  should  ever  attempt  a  return 
from  outlawry  it  will  find  them  on  the  line, 
standing  side  by  side  with  the  preachers  and 
the  teachers,  with  their  guns  in  their  hands." 

The  social  peace  and  progress  of  the  South 
are  behind  prohibition.  The  presence  of 
8,006,000  negroes  has  operated  as  a  tremen- 
dous incentive  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  Atlanta  and  Mississippi  riots 
showed  the  dangers  of  the  saloon.  It  was 
an  attractive  social  center  for  the  dangerous 
elements  of  Southern  population, — the  lower 
levels  of  both  races.  Following  the  racial 
lines  from  top  to  bottom,  they  converged  at 
the  saloon,  which  was  situated  in  the  acute 
angle  of  this  inverted  social  pyramid. 

When  they  had  been  closed  for  a  week  in 
Atlanta,  the  people  asked :  "  Why  not  a  year 
and  forever?"  The  liquor  traffic  fostered 
and  encouraged  the  depraved  and  criminal 
negro  and  the  vengeful  and  irresponsible 
white.  Of  both  the  South  is  tired.  So,  die 
negro  alone  was  not  the  only  or  chief  cause 
for  prohibition,  although,  admittedly,  a  pow- 
erful incentive. 

Prohibition  is  not  on  the  defensive.  It  is 
a  great,  broad,  deep  movement  of  the  most 
commanding  proportions  and  with  an  inspi- 
ration at  its  heart.  It  has  laid  hold  upon  the 
spirit  of  Southern  solidarity,  and  is  making 
an  appeal  to  patriotic  imagination,  to  sec- 
tional pride,  which  is  having  a  recognized 
effect  on  the  national  conscience.  It  will  be 
recorded  as  the  most  important  and  influ- 
ential moral  deed  achieved  in  American  civ- 
ilization during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

The  spectacle  of  the  South  in  making  a 
demonstration  of  sufficient  social  moral  cour- 
age to  deal  materially  with  the  most  power- 
ful enemy  of  the  human  race  is  immensely 
significant  to  humanity  at  large.  Between 
the  liquor  traffic  and  its  antagonists  the  bat- 
tle heretofore  has  been  a  draw.  With  30,- 
000,000  people  placed  solidly  in  the  balance 
against  the  liquor  traffic  the  moral  equilib- 
rium of  the  world  will  be  disturbed  and 
a  world-awakening  against  the  drink  evil 
will  follow. 

Prohibition  in  the  South  in  the  civic  pro- 
gram as  a  final  policy  is  an  exhibition  of  rare 
moral  courage, — an  innovation  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  human  nature,  in  which  the  liquor 
traflfic  has  always  found  a  responsive  chord. 
There  is  another  aspect  in  the  situation  which 
is  inspiring  to  those  who  take  the  South  to 
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maker  depending  upon  outside  sources  for 
his  iron.  To  convert  iron  into  steel  costs, 
in  Pittsburg,  from  $3  to  $3.50.  In  some 
districts  it  costs  $7  for  plants  less  efficient 
in  construction,  equipment,  and  operation. 
The  cost  of  the  Pittsburg  ingot  is,  therefore, 
about  $12  a  ton. 

Rolling  of  rails  from  ingots  costs  in  Pitts- 
burg $2,  elsewhere  $6  a  ton.     A  modern 


steel  plant  costs  $1,500,000,  and  will  con- 
vert daily  1000  tons  of  ingots  into  steel  rails, 
which  cost  in  Pittsburg  about  $14  or  $15. 
The  ability  of  the  Steel  Trust  to  sell  steel 
rails  for  $28  a  ton,  therefore,  need  not  be 
questioned.  Nor  is  it  amazing  that  out  of 
i3»500,ooo  tons  of  steel  ingots  manufactured 
the  trust  could  pay  $147,000,000  in  wages 
and  earn  $156,000,000  net,  in  1906. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS   AND  THE  COLOR  SENSE. 


"D  ED,  white,  and  green  are  the  colors  used 
by  railroads  in  signaling.  Respec- 
tively, they  mean  danger,  safety,  caution. 
When  employed  at  night,  as  lights,  they  are 
not  invariably  satisfactory.  Disastrous  acci- 
dents have  happened  through  mistaking  these 
colors,  each  of  which  is  translated  by  an  en- 
gineer under  conditions  of  uncommon  men- 
tal stress. 

"  Various  duties  that  on  an  ocean  steamer 
are  distributed  among  helmsmen,  lookout, 
engineer,  and  the  officer  on  the  bridge  here 
fall  chiefly  upon  a  single  man,  and  this  where 
the  care  and  instant  judgment  required  seem 
at  times  to  be  not  far  below  those  needed  for 
the  guidance  of  a  ship,"  says  Prof.  George 
M.  Stratton,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March. 
**  The  locomotive  engineer  must  control 
a  marvelously  complex  and  ponderous 
piece  of  mechanism,  keeping  his  sight  and 
hearing  and  sense  of  shock  so  alive  that 
amid  the  universe  of  whirl  and  glare 
and  explosive  rattles  in  which,  for  the  time, 
he  is  centered,  he  can  detect  the  foreign  note 
or  quiver  that  speaks  of  disarrangement. 
He  must  know  that  his  outside  lights  are 
burning  bright,  that  the  water  in  the  boiler 
is  sufficient,  that  the  airbrakes  are  in  perfect 
working.  He  must  from  moment  to  moment 
glance  at  the  hands  of  his  watch,  and  must 
know  exactly  where  he  is  upon  the  road. 
And  yet  all  this  while  his  eyes  must  hardly 
be  taken  from  the  darkness 'into  which  his 
engine  rushes,  to  catch  the  first  glimmer  of 
the  signal  which  is  his  guide." 

Distance,  fog,  smoke,  storm,  low-burning 
of  the  lamp, — all  make  the  reading  of  these 
signals  at  night  one  of  extreme  difficulty  for 
the  engineer.  "  White  "  is  often  the  cause 
of  costly  collisions.  Lights  in  houses,  shin- 
ing through  windows,  and  hanging  lanterns 
on  gates  at  street-crossings,  are  often  mis- 
taken* for  "  safety  "  signals,  with  disastrous 


consequences.  "  Green  "  is  no  more  trust- 
worthy. Smoke  has  a  serious  effect  on  this 
color,  making  ineffectual  the  rays  that  give 
it  a  greenish  cast,  and  rendering  it  indistin- 
guishable at  a  distance  from  .white.  It  ap- 
pears as  a  pale  and  ambiguous  light,  and 
the  danger  of  its  obscuration  is  imminent. 
"  Red "  is  also  objectionable.  The  ruby 
glass  by  permitting  none  but  the  passage  of 
reddish  rays  greatly  reduces  the  brightness 
of  the  signal,  leaving  it,  in  many  cases,  about 
one-fifth  as  intense  as  when,  by  the  signal 
mechanism,  the  red  glass  is  removed  from 
the  front  of  the  lamp.  In  a  cluster  of  sig- 
nals equally  remote  white  signals  normally 
outshine  to  a  marked  degree  the  nei^boring 
signals  that  are  red.  "  This,  of  itself,"  ^ys 
Professor  Stratton,  "  is  an  undesirable  con- 
dition, since  the  sign  of  danger  should  of 
all  be  most  outspoken."  From  laboratory 
experiments,  he  adds,  red  light  was  never 
perceptible  until  the  light  was  increased 
eighteen  times  the  brightness  required  for 
white.  On  the  average,  an  increase  of  thirty 
times  is  required. 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  red  as 
exceptionally  impressive;  and  it  truly  is  in 
many  respects  an  effective  light,  attracting 
the  attention  when  once  the  eye  catches  its 
strength.  But  at  degrees  of  illumination 
that  would  be  ample  for  some  of  the  other 
colors  it  ceases  to  penetrate  the  mind.  Red 
may  some  day  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  dan- 
ger signal,  with  an  unusual  meaning  to  the 
words." 

Since  our  eyesight  detects  two  different 
features  in  objects, — their  color  and  their 
spatial  character,  such  as  shape,  position, 
and  movement, — and  a  sense  of  "  place  " 
and  "  direction  "  is  early  impressed  on  all  of 
us,  **  the  power  to  distinguish  between  rest 
and  rapid  movement  of  some  conspicuous  ob- 
ject would  be  the  best  to  call  upon  in  sig- 
naling."   Next  to  this,  the  simplest  and  least 
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low  linos  projected  by  Austria  to 
usHia  has  objected.) 


snt  at  acErrr,prosi 

3  :-.n:-crr>  in^i  Ttrfa  r-r?ri  frzcr  tbe  Mohan 
— — ---^  z:e  7::^c:>3  j'^»g. .m.'gst  had  faTone 
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r-^'ic  X'  Anirrer  i.I  rut  SLits  aad  to  foand 
•.  V  :—:.  5  j^  -  rcir^  nr.f  iftc  tisc  Baigaria 
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This  3ST2r z^m^nt  was  most  unpopular  ir 
Rus^ii,  the  Slav-s  of  southern  Europe  having 
cotre  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  a  "  great- 
er Russia."  The  Berlin  congress  was  con- 
sidered by  all  Russians  as  a  tribunal  con- 
vened to  tr>'  and  condemn  the  Slav  cause. 

Count  -Andrassy  announced  that  Austria-Hun- 
gary would  not  brook  the  creation  of  any  neyi 
states  in  the  Balkans,  would  not  permit  Servia 
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and  Montenegro  to  strengthen  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  nor  would 
she  permit  any  Slav  states  to  take  root  in  the 
peninsula.  He  also  stated  that  Austria-Hungary 
aimed  to  penetrate,  by  means  of  railways  and 
trade,  to  the  Egean  Sea.  This  policy  having 
never  been  abandoned,  Russian  writers  argfue 
that  the  Russian  Foreign  Secretary  should  never 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  work  hand 
in  hand  with  "the  arch  enemy  of  the  Slavs" 
in  the  Balkans. 

Baron  Aercnthal's  recent  speech  to  the 
delegations  was  received  by  the  Russian  press 
as  an  admission  that  the  Austro-Russlan 
agreement  had  broken  down,  and  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  line  of  action  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  commercial  and  political 
interests  of  the  dual  monarchy ;  and  Russians 
complain  that  before  this  announcement  was 
made  Austria- Hungary,  unknown  to  her  ally, 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Porte 
for  certain  railway  concessions. 

The  chief  count  in  the  indictment  against 
Austria-Hungary  is  the  concealment  which  she 
practiced  against  her  partner,  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  her  two-sided  action  by  which  the  Porte 
was  induced  to  refuse  the  reform  demanded  for 
Macedonia,  and,  lastly,  the  direct  tendency  of 
the  new  policy  to  split  up  Servia  into  two  parts. 

The  Russian  view  of  Austria*s  Balkan 
policy  is  that  men  of  the  Servian  and  Bul- 
garian race  must  be  kept  from  uniting,  and 
that  Austria-Hungary  must  enjoy  a  perma- 
nent right  to  intervene  in  all  disputes  among 
southern  Slavs.  Public  opinion  in  Russia 
has  been  considerably  roused  on  this  matter. 
It  is  felt  that  the  abandonment  to  Austria- 
Hungary  of  the  role  of  protector  of  the  Slavs 
would  deal  a  deadly  blow  to  Russian  prestige. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  unanimous  view  that  Aus- 
tria's action  was  inspired  by  Germany.  The 
Novoye  Vremya  writes : 

Austria's  anti-Slav  machinations  in  the  Bal- 
kans are  inspired  and  supported  by  Berlin.  Ger- 
many is  perseveringly  laboring  to  construct  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  which  will  deliver  all  Asia 
Minor  into  her  hands.  In  order  to  connect 
German  lines  with  the  Egean  Sea  she  is  co- 
operating with  the  plans  of  Austria,  who  is  link- 
ing up  herrail  routes  with  those  of  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

One  of  the  items  in  Baron  Aerenthal's 
railway  program  is  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Cattaro  to  the  seaboard  of  Montenegro. 
Italian  capitalists  having  interests  in  Monte- 
negro are  challenging  Austria-Hungary's 
right  to  build  this  line;  for  they  have  a 
scheme  of  their  own  for  a  line  from  Antivari 
through  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania. 
This  phase  of  the  subject  is  discussed  by  the 
other  writer  in  the  Contemporary,  who  bases 


BARON   VON   AERENTHAL. 
(Aostro-Hungarlan   Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs.) 

his  remarks  on  Baron  Leopold  von  Chlum- 
ecky^s  recently  issued  book,  "  Oesterreich- 
Ungara  und  Italien  **  (Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy).  The  Baron,  whose  utterances  on 
Dalmatian  problems  are  accepted  as  authori- 
tative in  Austria,  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  Macedonian  and  West  Balkan  questions ; 
and  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  save 
under  the  protection  of  some  European 
power,  Albanian  autonomy  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  that  "  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  an  autonomous  Macedonia  under  for- 
eign direction,  or  the  creation  of  a  Great 
Bulgaria  or  a  Great  Servia  at  the  gates  of 
the  monarchy,  would  be  to  expose  the  latter 
to  the  most  dangerous  shocks."    .^;^: 

In  recent  years  Italy,  **  Scotus  Viator " 
(the  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review) 
reminds  us,  has  made  vigorous,  efforts  to 
Italianize  Albania. 

The  Italian  Government  has  founded  there 
elementanr,  technUa),  and  industrial  schools,  the 
spread  of  the  It%h'an  language  has  been  fur- 
thered by  the  Franciscan  and  Salesan  orders, 
and  educational  and  commercial  enterprise  has 
been  actfvely  encouraged  by  the  Italian  consuls. 
The  tobacco  monopoly  of  Montenegro  has  been 
ceded  to  a  Venetian  syndicate,  and  contracts  for 
a  harbor  at  Antivari  and  a  railway  thence  to 
Vir-Bazar  have  been  awarded  to  other  Italian 
companies.  An  enormous  development  in  the 
shipping    trade    with    Albania   has    taken    place 
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during  the  last  few  years.  Whereas  in  igoi  the 
Austnan-Lloyd  earned  46  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
I>orts  into  Scutari  and  the  Puglia/'  the  Italian 
line,  only  14  per  cent,  in  1905  the  figures  had 
changed  to :  Austrian- Lloyd  9  per  cent.,  and  the 
"Puglia"  56  per  cent.  Italian  steamers,  sub- 
sidized by  the  government,  are  now  running 
three  times  a  week  from  Ancona,  Brindisi,  and 
Venice  to  Albania.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  Italy  has  become  Austria-Hungary's  most 
dangerous  rival  and  competitor  in  the  Balkans. 

Austria- Hungary,  we  are  further  re- 
minded, IS  the  only  great  power  that  admin- 
isters two  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
She  has,  therefore,  a  special  interest  in  Mace- 
donia, and  especially  in  Salonica,  to  which 
much  of  her  trade  is  shortly  bound  to  con- 
verge.    Besides,  she  has  shown  herself  pe- 


culiarly fitted  to  manage  Balkan  peoples,  as 
is  shown  by  the  transformation  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  "  has  no  modem  paral- 
lel save  in  the  Egypt  of  Lord  Cromer." 

What,  then,  are  the  obstacles  to  a  partition,  in 
which  Austria-Hungary  should  be  allowed  to 
extend  her  protectorate  to  Macedonia,  while  Italy 
became  responsible  for  Albania,  and  Russia  was 
appeased  by  her  long-coveted  access  to  the 
Mediterranean?  He  believes  the  latter  develop- 
ment would  not  meet  with  the  same  hostility  in 
England  that  it  did  in  1878,  and  that  Germany, 
the  only  other  power  that  could  thwart  the 
scheme,  would  be  won  over  by  concessions  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  occupation  of  Albania  by 
Italy  would,  under  present  circumstances,  be  a 
grave  menace  to  the  dual  monarchy;  but  if  Aus- 
tria-Hungary once  secured  an  outlet  to  the 
.fCgean,  this  menace  would  disappear. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE   ENGLISH  SUFFRAGETTES. 


iA  CLEAR  and  earnest  statement  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  English  women 
in  iheir  campaign  for  the  suffrage  right  is 
contributed  to  the  London  Graphic  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Sharp,  one  of  the  women  who  herself 
has  been  in  jail  for  technical  breaches  of  the 
peace.    She  says: 


From  tbc  THiun»,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  BORKMAN   WELLS. 

(Representative  In  the  United  States  of  the  British 
suffragette  moTement.) 


What  has  characterized  the  militant  suffrage 
movement  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
political  instinct  of  its  leaders.  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
and  her  immediate  following  were  the  first  to 
recognize  that  the  private  member  does  not 
count  politically,  that  the  cabinet  is  the  force 
to  be  moved,  and  that  the  motive  power  is  to 
be  found  in  war  and  not  in  peace.  So  the  key- 
note to  the  policy  of  the  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union  is  opposition  to  the  government 
that  will  not  enfranchise  women,  and  this  oppo- 
sition is  exercised  in  a  perfectly  constitutional 
manner  at  by-elections,  where  the  SuflFragettes 
turn  votes  from  the  government  candidate  by 
their  eloquence  in  putting  before  the  electors 
\he  best  case  that  ever  a  wronged  party  had 
against  a  government  that  refused  them  jus- 
tice. 

By  other  methods  which  Miss  Sharp  ad- 
.mits  may  be  unconstitutional,  but 

are  neither  wrong  nor  violent,  the  Suffragettes 
also  keep  their  question  constantly  before  the 
public:  by  trying  to  gain  access  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  which  offence  over  aoo  of 
them  have  gone  to  prison ;  by  asking  questions 
at  cabinet  ministers'  meetings,  and,  when  these 
questions  are  ignored  or  laughed  at,  by  organiz- 
ing the  interruption  of  such  meetings.  The 
militant  campaign  has  been  going  on  little  more 
than  two  years,  but  it  has  forced  "Votes  for 
Women  "  into  the  forefront  of  practical  politics. 
The  public  has  been  in  turn  shocked,  amused, 
amazed,  and  won  over,  and  the  result  is  net 
gain  to  a  movement  that  had  only  hitherto 
aroused  an  academic  interest  in  the  minds  of 
politicians. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  present 
campaign  has  brought  out  "  all  sorts  of  qual- 
ities in  women  that  they  were  never  before 
supposed  to  possess." 

They  are  showing  themselves  capable  of  grit, 
endurance,    courage,    comradeship,    logic,    and 
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SOME  OF   THE  LEADERS   OF  THE  ENGLISH   SUFFRAGETTES. 
(On  the  left  of  the  plctnre  is  Miss  Annie  Kenny,  secretary  of  the  association.    Next  her  is  Mrs.  Peth- 
wick  Lawrence,  and  on  the  right  Miss  Billington.     All  these  ladles  have  been  imprisoned    for    making 
demonstrations  before  the  Foreign  Office.) 


T'  III 

J^     j:..^     ,    ^'ii?^*"i4irrV,  jrf*i."  _, -**:^K!Sip—        eil 

1 

m 

ENGLISH    SUFFRAGETTES   MAKING  DEMONSTRATIONS  AGAINST  THE   FOREIGN   OFFICE   IN    LONDON. 

(On  several  occasions  during  the  past  year  a  number  of  women  leaders  in  the  movement  for  woman 
suffrage  in  England  have  sought  to  gain  entrance  to  the  houses  of  Parliament  to  present  their  case  to 
the  different  members  of  the  British  cabinet.) 


THE  AMERICAN  RE^IEIV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


^xxxns/yr.     It  is  impossible  to  study  the  events  of 

'x^ru^    P***  ^^^  years  and  to  deny  this.    One  has 

\^^r-tfly  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Suffragettes 

Vri«xn3clv«s  to  feel   that  there  is  something  in 

^v^^^f-    fDovement   that  distinguishes   it  from  all 

^*^>iiex  movements  of  the  day, — more  life,  more 

^rwDerity,  more  humanity.     These  women,  who 

^^,     a»J    dare    so   much    that   the    conventional 

vvcTtan     forgets    appearances     and     the    timid 

.j*oma«    braves    ridicule,    command    respect    as 

m-3*-»    ^   ^^^   practical   wa^  of   tacklmg  im- 

rv;*rr.  <«   difficulties   as   by  their  devotion  to   the 

Th#  Next  Development. 

"There  arc  two  papers  in  the  Westminster 
fi^;irw  on  the  Woman's  Question.    One  by 
(J^rr^ta  Dixon,  on  "  Woman  and  Nature,"^ 
fyr^.i^he^r%  not  smooth  but  noble  things  for"" 
ri-*^  a^Jvancinjc  woman.     She  says: 

V/m-^  mt\\ufn%  of  years  ago  only  a  god^ould 
A^v*'  k**'ik^d  opfTn  the  protozoa  and  dared  to 
4^^ufr,  o1  man.  It  j»  a  humbler  dream  to  look 
,»fy^.  mffm^,  zUcAdy,  I  make  bold  to  say,  grown 
*.'.  ri«jh  ttafure,  and  dream  that  she  may  in 
i  ,f  if^  f*^uh  *uch  noble  proportions  as  shall 
fTiA^^  h^  pfcwmt  but  a  childhood,  a  prescience, 

(ila4y^  Jffnr%,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Suf- 


If  women  are  to  be  ^denied  access  to  the  higher 
professions  and  sweated  in  other  branches  of 
labor  the  male  sex  incurs  an  obligation  which 
it  can  only  discharge  by  subsidizing  femininity! 
This  l>eing  the  last  thing  that  men  will  pro- 
pose or  women  desire,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
nation  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  wage-earn- 
ing capacity  of  woman.  This  v^ll  not  equalize 
mattery — ^acts  of  Parliament  cannot  achieve 
that,— but  it  will  create  the  possibility  of  honest 
dealing  between  the  sexes. 

Womeo  and  Municipal  Life. 

Writing  in  the  Empire  Review,  Mildred 
Ransom  says : 

Critic^  k)f  the  movement  have  asked  why 
womeiKshould  desire  entry  into  municipal  life. 
My  answer  is  that  municipal  life  is  the  domes^ 
tic  life  of  the  nation.  It  cares  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  is  concerned  with  the  dwellings,  the 
sanitation,  the  food,  the  amusement,  and  the 
education  of  all.  It  is  housekeeping  on  a  large 
and  elaborately  organized  scale,  and  it  concerns 
every  one  of  either  sex  and  in  every  rank  of 
life.  Matters  of  health,  morality,  prevention  of 
disease,  and  of  vice  come  before  our  municipal 
authorities  daily.  For  these  reasons  women 
seek  seats  on  municipal  councils,  and  they  affirm, 
by  long  experience,  that  they  can  do  better  work 
for  the  community  when  le^lly  elected  than 
when  they  can  only  aid  by  sunerance. 


AMi  KNGLAND  AND  GERMANY   ^EALLY   FRIENDLY? 


f  ^fZ-.PITK  the  newspaper  war  of  the  past 

■-^     half  drrsuit  and  the  recent  miniature 

f^rrp^*^  tft  Knicland  over  the  Kaiser's  letter 

#/^   Iy,f4  1  wfeilmtfuth,  administrative  head 

/^  rh^  Br»M*h  navy,  Anglo-German  relations 

^r/^^af  to  \i*'  w>'^f^%  wTioothly.     The  recent 

,.*/,<  *\*r  hms^ror  of  Germany  to  Eng- 

4^,^  h^,  if  Ht^^r^f  had  a  most  salutary  ef- 

f>/V    ^^  f\^  rrlafii>nf  of  these  two  great 

^r  /^,a      Vfai^f  ^>ncral  Sir  Alfred  Turner, 

..     A/,    iif'^^>    »"   ^*»<^  Deutsche   Revue,   ex- 

^.0^4  **'  ff*'^^  optimistic  views  regarding 

,'  ^  f*    ,    *  oi  f)rAt  viMt,  and  exposes  the  essen- 

v*A  >.-/-'^  oi  the  mistrust  and  jealousy 

V  /'    ►'^  •'^'/*   ^'^^'^  animated  a  certain  scc- 

""    /.    •   -    fitAtiy  Mrcnuous  efforts  made 
'  ^     "'    ^     '    -^-5   »/,   n-.t'trc   friendly   relations 
'      '    .    '^,o  f/fiinUi*^;   an   era  of  mutual 
''■''"  ,.    ^*    t,   f/Mttin^  an  end  to  unworthy 

^^'^  ''  ^  ,^  ^^  ,  ';*-;.!ou-y.  His  visit  to  Kmg 
'  '  ,'  '  *  .'  \s^  f\f\  fjral  v)joum  undertaken 
"""  -'^'"  '  ,,,.  j^*K    j,u  evident  sympathy  for 

\n  f*'"  ,  ,  ..  /  Ji.r  marked  sincerity  of  his 
\)if    r^'^'"  ,,v    a    rl/<p   and   most    favor- 

liH"""  \^'  .^rf,  •hi-  Knj?lish  people,  who 
mI.I'-  ',.-/*■    ,n   th«m    by   a   genuine 

v/'/.j%    improvement    of    his 


ir 


Calm,  thoughtfiil  persons,  particularly 
tho^  who  were  really  acquainted  with  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans,  have  never  tired 
of  insisting  that  at  no  time  was  there  a  real, 
deep-seated  animosity  between  the  two  peo- 
plc^«>^It  Js  doubtless  true  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Germans  in  the  Boer  War, — as  well 
as  that  of  many  other  civilized  nations, — 
aroused  mistrust  among  a  supersensitive 
class;  ''nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  just  as 
every  extraordinary  success  in  states  or  indi- 
viduals awakens  envy  and  hatred  in  many 
who  are  less  successful,  the  intense  jealousy 
aroused"  by  Germany's  prodigious  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  a  chief  factor  in  the  feelings  manifested 
against  Germany,  not  alone  by  the  British, 
but  many  other  nations." 

Germany's  advance,  it  should  be  added,  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  Emperor's  steadily  ex- 
pressed determination  to  maintain  peace,  and 
finally  the  increase  of  the  German  navy  ex- 
cited the  wrath  and  suspicion  of  many  English- 
men to  such  an  extent  that  a  noted  admiral 
went  to  the  length  of  declaring  in  an  article 
that  for  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  the  Ger- 
man fleet  must  be  destroyed  before  it  became 
more  powerful!  Such  sentiments  were  unceas- 
ingly fanned  into  flame  by  the  "yellow  jour- 
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nals,"   which  shall   remain   nameless,  since  all,    might  as  well   speak  of  loading   St.   Paul's 

'^K^c-.^'^LffJ^r''^^"''!!  ^I  ^♦i^  National  Review^-    Cathedral  on  a  penny  steamer.      Such  sto- 
whose    editor   is   evidently    an    old,    implacable  ,        jjj  i       mi  i 

enemy   of  Germany,— have  completely  changed    ries,  he  added,  are  not  only  silly, — they  are 
their  tone,  uniting  with  the  people  and  the  rest    pernicious,  very  pernicious.     The  story  ap- 
of   the  press  around  the  august  guest  of  King    pears    still    more    absurd.    General    Turner 
and  nation,  whose  visit  is  not  only  an  outward 
sign   of   friendship   for   King   Edward   and  his 
people,  but,  servin^:  as  it  does  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal peace,  of  high  political  significance. 

Another  very  significant  fact  is  that  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Bell,  the  foremost  rep- 
resentative of  a  city  where  but  a  few  years 
ago  the  enmity  displayed  against  Germany 
was  perhaps  more  intense  than  in  any  other 
place,  shoulii  have  remark  t^d  at  a  recent  civic 
banquet  that:  if  at  any  time  a  slight  dispute 
or  discord  had  existed  between  the  two  great 
nations  of  Saxon  stock,  it  had  been  settled. 

Such  royal  meetings  iind  ■  thcr  late  manifesta- 
tions of  mtemational  good -u  ill  do  not,  it  is  true, 
offer  a  real  guarantee  of  hrture  peace;  nor  do 
they  promote  disarmament,  tor  as  long  as  peace 
it)  Europe  rests  upon  arnud  strength,  no  nation, 
in  its  own  as  wdl  as  other?^'  mterests,  may  incon- 
*-tderaldy  disarm;  yet  the  r.  newing  and  foster- 
m^  of  fnendlj  relations  Wiween  nations  effect- 
xially  hdp  to  redtice  the  likelihood  of  a  resort  to 
the  deadly  engines  of  war.  Furthermore,  en- 
tentes cordiaks  are  far  more  effective  in  the 
holy  cause  of  peace  than  numerous  Hague  Con- 
fiTcnces,  where  fifty  nation-  -ire  represented,  and 
where  a  proposition  of  any  Kind  must  be  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  befnn  it  becomes  a  law, 
rciiptrct  for  which,  should  \uiy  nation  violate  it, 
cowl'!  ii'-  ...  4.1  + -;..-.  J  ....Ey  ||.    recourse  to  war. 

It  was  rather  singular,  continues  General 
Turner,  that  at  the  very  time  when  King 
and  people  were  eagerly  preparing  to  receive 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  one  of  those 
"  monstrous  fables,  set  in  circulation  from 
time  to  time  in  England  to  create  enmity 
against  Germany,"  should  appear  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  London  press.  Fortunately, 
the  public  was  only  amused  by  the  canard, 
and  felt  a  proper  contempt  for  it,  while  its 
originator  was  roundly  scored  by  Admiral 
Fisher,  head  of  the  English  navy,  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  annual  banquet.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, said  he,  what  reputable  people  give 
credence  to  such  bugbears.  He  had  just 
read  in  a  magazine  the  effusions  of  an  im- 
petuous, highly  interesting  editor,  who  had 
evidently  been  hoaxed  by  a  Punch  corre- 
spondent. His  article,  indeed,  stated  that 
100,000  German  soldiers  had  been  in  train- 
ing with  a  view  to  embarking  on  the  Ger- 
man fleet.  The  real  truth  was  that  a  sin- 
gle German  regiment  had  embarked  for 
maneuvering  purposes. 

To  accommodate  100,000  soldiers  trans- 
ports of  thousands  of  tons  are  required.    One 


LORD  TWEEDMOUTH. 
(First  Lord  of  the  EogUdh  Admiralty,   to  whom 
the  German  Kaiser  has  written  a  letter  which  has 
caused  much  political  discussion.) 

comments,  since  we  find  that  it  was  actually 
only  a  battalion,  one-third  of  a  regiment, 
that  carried  on  the  maneuvers! 

Nothing,  however,  could  shake  the  resolve 
of  the  English  to  give  the  German  Emperor 
a  hearty  welcome,  both  on  the  score  of  his 
close  relationship  to  the  King,  and  of  his  emi- 
nent personality, 

— a  man  of  firmest  will  and  dauntless  courage, 
a  ruler  of  limitless  power,  who,  had  he  selfishly 
aimed  at  martial  renown,  could  have  plunged  the 
world  into  war  and  misery,  but  who  in  his 
twenty  years'  reign  has,  despite  all  temptations, 
resolutely  maintained  peace,  and  has  now  visited 
England  in  order  to  tell  its  people,— as  he  did 
at  Guildhall, — that  he  had  sixteen  years  ago, 
standing  on  the  same  spot,  declared  his  highest 
aim  to  be  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that  he 
hoped  history  would  do  him  the  justice  to  record 
that  he  had  ever  since  unswervingly  followed 
that  aim.  The  preservation  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  he  proceeded,  is  the 
mainstay  and  basis  of  universal  peace,  and  he 
would  continue  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
strenfsfthen  them.  The  wishes  of  his  people 
were  coincident  with  his  own. 


r---  a^^e<jL4.  .i£y3^  :f  k£yiE»^ 


ifr.\S  THE  RH.II.  CATE  OF   CHMSTS   DEATH? 


.^^   i?-r«tf  TV  X  -'inn  «=einst 

*"  ^     >aaiim:  ni  •::«   icrriimn.r  ir  a. 

r   iatc  mr  :nar  :;r'=ir   askl  -nc 

'  ^v  jax?toi.      :t  :nis    ' 

3  .-,^  chat  r«»  a^  ^» 

^-^^-  gvs  ens  wT:rer.  was  :3m. 

••  ^^^Vums  unci  iDuur  aw  muaic  nr 

V     4z«nicurT.    About  eat^^ri       ^ 

■■^      -uuse  betwtM   tnc  eastrm   ami 

_^>«s  of  the  s:3ir5GaB  cnura  as 

^"^^^^^    «:^r^^,  thedttthotCirrsr.aOiaCTB- 
^^tt^r*-    ^^^tm*s  to  the  pr«ic  ^. 

C*»^^  the  mam  ?.  mt  7^  i^-nute  wts 


to 


-|>eri-^ 


-t  *i*^  ^*  "**^  ^^*  ."" 


t*^^     tri»^         One  portT  aunrtaineu  mot 


or 


s\noptic.  scspeis 


die 
mojce  :r  ciear 
xh  ht'>  iiscrpie> 
on  th*;  15^  -t 
,^^  .  --  .rUin*  to  trie  otn<r  partr-  ^  owiir^ 
on  t^e  %0^^\^;V  Ckv^p^I  ot  John  :hac  Oi::^  was 
t^is^at^*  *<.o«^*  /»,e  ait€rn^v«  oi  the  u^^  ct  >:sm 
clearly     I    ^>,i    «'W^^>v^r  was  to  be  cir«  ca  die 


inontn        ^^        ate  the  P^^^^^T^ 

ftr*t    Y^x^tr^^J^     :^txd  was  croonea 

thftt   >-        1  -**^,rain«  to  the  other  ; 


after  the  full 
whidi  is 
39  ail  OB  Maxc&  21.  AcxordingtD 
"^na  ILL* til  at  dxis  NncaB  CooocQ,  therefore, 
nK  vZhrscas  Pmiwci,  or  Easter,  m^  not 
3e  criciiijceii  betove  ^lardi  X2,  nor  after 
^Aprd  2>  Lairr,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
nrnver  ammaL  daae  ior  tlK  celcbratiofi  of 
EasBcr  r»  wontm  duxrdi  made  use  of  die 
Ulnar  ^pdjt,  die  great  diaco^eif  of  the  Greek 
Mefioo.  Thas  forms  a  period  of 
ivTtii  any  year  on 
wtuae  2r>c  iar  there  s  a  new  moon,  as  was 
die  car  ai  the  fast  year  of  <mr  era.  The 
iiac'jMery  of  diH  cyde.  made  about  430  B.  C, 
was  ctaBBiiered  of  soch  importance  by  the 
Gfceks  that  they  put  the  number  19  upon 
d»x  Trmtytes  in  letters  of  gold,  from  whidi 
tact  Chrstiaa  duunoiosers  have  borrowed 
.'heir  gQiiies  number. 

Li  158a  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  discovered 
that  after  cadi  period  of  nineteen  years  the 
phases  of  die  moon  appeared  on  the 
dates,  but  in  each  case  one  and  one-half 
facurs  earlier.  This  led  him  in  that  year,  in 
order  to  reckon  die  date  of  Blaster  more  cor- 
rectly, to  detemiine  the  golden  number  with 


ctv^ 

^veni»^**  *'/"'    this  hitherto  unsettled  quesnon.  ^^e  exactness.  This  he  did  by  means  of  whit 

1^>   «^^**^  -nters  upon  an  ebbonte  r^sim-  j^  ^^^  Epacta,  additions,  which  give  the 

Vlr.  Ve^*^  ^Y^e  ai<fcr«^t  methods  ot  r^ocmg  ^^_j^  ^f  ^j^  ^Irich  have  passed  between 

oation  **»   V,»vc  been  cmplo>Td  in  obtamir^  Jmuarr  i  and  die  last  preceding  fuU  moon. 

Vi.nr    «*^**^.^  ted  with  the  Chrbtian  era.  atter  j^  ^  discussion  Mr.  Veen  foUows  the 

wh»^*^^  ioT  the  crWbmtK^n  of  the  Tcwt>h 

.    •*•*        I'assovcr   depend   upon  the  date 


fference   of 

between  the 

church. 

true 

iii/l  (lird  on  the  14th  of  Nisan. 

Supper,   as   a 

that  day,  and 

Icbrated  the  Resur 


lECSt   exact  possible  Gregorian   method   of 

reckoning.  aiKl  in  his  calculation  of  the  year 

and  date  of  Qirbt's  crudfixion  starts  with 

the  fact  that  He  died  between  the  years  27 

and  34  of  our  era.    Of  these  eight  years  the 

Gregorian  nimiber  of  Epacta  must  be  known 

in  order  to  calculate  the  dates  of  the  spring 

full  moon  of  those  years.    To  reach  this,  he 

a>  t»«w  V .    calculates,  by  the  usual  method,  the  golden 

rVhe  first"  day    number  of  those  years,  from  which  again  the 

isan,    £pacta  can  be  calculated.    And  the  Epacta 

being  known,  the  date  of  the  spring  full 

moon  can  be  determined.     But  when  this 

date  is  known  for  any  year  it  is  necessary  to 

know  also  the  Dominican  letter  in  order  to 

arrive  at  the  particular  day  under  that  date. 

In  calculating,  then,  the  date  of  the  moon 

branch  reject"ed    from  the  year  28  to  33,  Mr.  Veen  finds  diaf 

and  celebrated 

Of  the  year 
27 


after  the  spring 
on  the  succeed- 


^*'^'n,  It  will  be  remem- 
■i  of  Nicea  fixed  the 
christian    Passover, — 


28 
2ft 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


The  ffolden 
number  Is 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Bpacta. 
28 
9 
20 
1 
12 
23 
S 
15 


Sprtnr 

full  moon. 

AprU  15 

Miirch4 

Mtrch  24 

April  12 

Aprtll 

March  21 

AprU  9 

March  29 
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A  table  previously  given  shows  that : 

April  15  of  the  year  27  came  on  a  Tuesday, 
since  the  Dominican  letter  of  that  year  is  E ; 
March  4  of  the  year  26  came  on  a  Sunday,  since 
the  Ekwnmican  letter  of  that  year  is  C;  March 
24,  29,  came  on  a  Thursday,  since  the  Dominican 
letter  of  that  year  is  B ;  April  12,  30,  came  on  a 
Wednesday,  since  the  Dominican  letter  of  that 
year  is  A;  April  i,  31,  was  a  Sunday,  since  the 
Oominican  letter  of  that  year  is  G;  March  21, 
32,  was  a  Friday,  the  Dominican  letter  for  that 
year  being  E;  April  9,  ^^^  was  a  Thursday,  the 
£)ominican  letter  of  the  year  33  being  D ;  March 
29,  34,  was  a  Monday,  the  Dominican  letter  of 
the  year  being  C. 

The  Gospels  show  that  Christ  died  on  a 
Friday  and  was  buried  toward  evening  of 
that  day.  This  was  on  the  day  of  the  Pass- 
over. At  sunset  of  the  preceding  day  the 
15th  of  Nisan  had  begun,  at  which  time 
Christ  ate  the  Passover  with  his  disciples, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  question 
now  is:  In  what  year  did  this  take  place? 
According  to  the  foregoing  calculation  only 
two  years  can  come  into  consideration  here, 
— namely,  the  years  29  and  33.  In  both  of 
these  years  the  spring  full  moon  came  on 
Thursday,  on  the  evening  of  which  day,  the 


15th  of  Nisan,  the  Jewish  Passover  began. 

Mr.  Veen,  now,  holds  that,  on  chronologi- 
cal grounds,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  year  29,  because  Christ  was  bom  not 
in  the  year  754,  but  in  750,  after  the  found- 
ing of  Rome,  and  thus  four  years  before  our 
era. 

But  there  is  an  additional  reason  why  he 
maintains  that  Christ  died  in  that  year,  29. 
In  that  year  the  Passover  came  very  early, 
while  in  the  year  33  it  was  celebrated  fully 
fourteen  days  later.  Since  now,  in  John 
xviii.,  it  is  related  that  it  was  cold  in  the 
night  when  Christ  was  apprehended,  and 
that  there  was  a  fire  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  the  year  29 
should  also  for  this  reason  be  preferred  to 
33,  because  in  the  latter  year  the  Passover 
was  celebrated  in  the  second  week  of  April, 
at  which  time  the  nights  are  no  longer  so 
cold  in  Palestine. 

After  further  showing,  as  against  other 
savants,  that  there  is  no  real  disagreement  on 
this  point  between  the  four  evangelists,  Mr. 
Veen  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true 
date  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  March  25 
of  the  year  29  of  our  period. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


A  LTHOUGH  much  has  been  written  oh 
the  subject  of  unemployment  in  the 
British  Isles,  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evil,  according  to 
Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  writing 
in  the  InUrnational  (London).  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  obtain  reliable  statistics, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  permanent 
census  department;  and  for  estimates  of  the 
number  of  unemployed  the  figures  of  various 
trade-unions  paying  unemployment  benefits 
have  to  be  brought  into  requisition.  Mr. 
Money  deals  with  the  subject  as  exhaustively 
as  a  private  investigator  can  do,  and  the 
statistics  he  presents  are  certainly  such  as  to 
provide  food  for  serious  consideration  on  the 
part  of  British  legislators. 

Fot'  the  twenty  years  1887-1906, — and 
these  included  two  boom  periods  of  trade, — 
the  average  of  unemployed  among  639,678 
British  trade-unionists  was  4.5  per  cent.,  and 
Mr.  Money  takes  this  as  the  basal  figure  in 
his  calculations. 

In  1 901,  it  appears,  there  were  engaged  in 
occupations  in  the  United  Kingdom  12,95 '»- 
000  males,  among  i  ,9CX),ocx)  of  whom, — pro- 


fessional men,  merchants,  publicans,  shop- 
keepers, etc, — unemplo>'ment  was  a  negligi- 
ble quantity.     From  the  remaining  11,051,- 

000  Mr.  Money  deducts  those  engaged  in 
agriculture,  fishing,  mining,  and  seagoing 
as  being  subject  to  special  conditions, — in 
the  case  of  miners,  for  instance,  the  shutting 
down  of  mines, — thus  reducing  the  number 
subject  to  unemployment  to  7,781,000. 
These  he  divides  into  three  categories: 

The  first  includes  domestics,  clerks,  and  trav- 
elers, and  workers  in  food,  drink,  tobacco,  and 
lodging.  ...  I  assume  that  among  the 
14:^,000  [of  this  category]  simultaneous  unem- 
ployment does  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  .  .  . 
The  second  category  .  .  .  includes  roadmen, 
engineers,  shipbuilders,  pottery  and  glass-work- 
ers, paper-makers  and  printers,  tailors,  etc.  They 
number  5,185.000  in  all.  To  these  I  apply  the 
average  trade-union  unemployed  rate,  already 
referred  to,  with  a  slight  modification.    .    .    . 

1  add  0.5  per  cent,  to  the  4.5  per  cent  average 
figure,  raising  it  to  5  per  cent.  The  third  cate- 
gory is  formed  of  such  occupations  as  are  cer- 
tainly liable  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment than  the  trade-unionist  figure.  It  covers 
dockers,  porters,  general  laborers,  etc.;  in  all, 
1,158,000  persons.     I  do  not  think  we  can  rate 
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oi  one  man, — Henry  Sienkiewicz.  While 
in  Paris  last  'December  the  eminent  Poh'sh 
author  and  patriot  wrote  an  open  letter, 
^^vhich  has  been  printed  and  is  being  sent  out 
by  the  Polish  Press  Information  Bureau  of 
Paris  to  every  newspaper  in  the  civilized 
iv^o^ld,  "  to  every  man  whose  name  stands 
for  an3rthing  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
human  activity, — statesmen,  writers,  artists, 
men  of  affairs,*' — asking  for  opinion  in  this 
matter  of  Prussia's  latest  anti-Polish  meas- 
ure. 

In  this  letter  Sienkiewicz  says  that  "^a 
thing  unprecedented  has  happened,  a  thing 
insulting  to  civilization,  law,  justice,  and  all 
the  humanitarian  conceptions  that  are  the 
basis  of  the  life  and  culture  of  modem  com- 
mimities." 

To  the  honor  of  humanity,  observes  Sien- 
kiewicz, the  European  press,  without  distinc- 
tion of  parties,  and  including  the  whole  inde- 
pendent press  of  Germany,  has  "  branded  the 
procedure  of  the  Prussian  Government  as  the 
^oiost  infamous  attempt  upon  the  elementary 
human  rights  and  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  Prussian  Kingdom.  With  this  voice  of 
universal  indignation  and  contempt  even 
such  a  government  must  reckon."  Sienkie- 
wicz further  appeals  to  "  the  pillars  of  civili- 
zation and  culture  among  the  nations  of  the 
^vorld  "  for  the  statement  of  their  opinion  of 
the  Prussian  Government's  bill  of  the  expro- 
priation of  the  Poles. 

The  bureau  has  received  answers  from 
well-known  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Belgians, 
Austrians,  Hungarians;  even  Germany  has 
not  been  backward,  members  of  the  imperial 
Parliament  and  heads  of  German  universi- 
ties having  been  heard  from.  The  British 
contribution  includes  such  names  as  H.  G. 
Wells,  Arthur  S)Tnons,  William  T.  Stead, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
Lord  Crewe,  and  Oscar  Browning.  America 
will  soon  be  heard  from,  as  the  Sienkiewicz 
appeal  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  press  of 
America  and  America's  principal  statesmen, 
writers,  and  educators.  We  quote  from  the 
first  batch  of  answers  that  have  been  pub- 
lished the  views  of  men  that  are  world- 
famous.  Yves  Guyot,  French  economist  and 
former  minister,  says: 

\f  the  Poles  will  be  stripped  of  their  property 
and  will  remain  in  Germany  they  will  be  obliged 
to  go  to  tht  cities.  Such  a  proceeding,  there- 
fore, must  produce  hosts  of  discontented  people, 
outlawed  and  driven  into  a  career  against  their 
<:holce.  This  policy  is  a  policy  of  bomb-manu- 
facturifii?,  Iriiquitous  from  the  legal  point  of 
view,  dangerous  and  foolish  in  its  results,  this 


policy  will  be  .an  infamous  blemish  on  the  con- 
temporary history  of  Germany. 

Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  a  member  of  the 
French  Institute,  and  the  director  of  the 
well-known  Paris  School  of  Political  Science, 
says: 

The  feeling  that  one  experiences  in  view  of 
the  Prussian  bill  of  expropriation  is  a  feeling 
both  of  amazement  and  indignation.  What!  is 
it  a  monarchical,  conservative,  and  apparentlv 
Christian  government  that  is  laying  such  a  bill 
before  its  Parliament?  Has  it  not  considered, 
then,  the  precedent  with  which  it  is  thus  fur- 
nishing the  revolutionary  parties  and  the  Social- 
ists? Moreover,  Prince  Billow's  bill  of  expro- 
priation is  more  oflfensive  than  would  be  an 
agrarian  bill  embracing  without  distinction  the 
landed  proprietors  of  whatever  descent ;  for  this 
is  an  exceptional  law  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
spoliatory  law.  It  is  so  much  the  more  repugnant 
in  that  it  is  directed  against  subjects  of  the 
Prussian  King  that  have  committed  no  other 
crime  than  the  defense  of  their  nationality,  lan- 
guage, and  religion,  and  whose  national  rights 
the  Prussian  kings  at  the  moment  of  assuming 
the  Province  of  rosen  promised  under  oath  to 
respect.  So  in  that  Germany  which  has  boasted 
that  she  is  the  chosen  land  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  it  is  coming  to  a  violation  both  of  the 

?iublic  law  and  of  private  rights!  I  must  con- 
ess  that  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  Ger- 
nians.  .  .  .  What,  however,  would  the  ju- 
rists of  Germany  sav  if  the  Russians  in  Livonia 
or  Courland,  and  the  Hungarians  in  Transyl- 
vania, should  apply  toward  their  German  sub- 
J'ects  the  same  measures  of  expropriation  as 
'russia  is  applying  toward  her  Polish  subjects? 

Camill  Flammarion,  the  French  astron- 
omer, says: 

To-day  Prussia  aims  at  dispossessing  the 
Poles  of  their  native  soil.  But  has  she  not  al- 
ready "dispossessed"  them  of  Copernicus? 
Does  she  not  teach  that  the  immortal  astron- 
omer bom  in  Thorn  in  1473  is  of  the  Prussian 
nationality?  And  the  Polish  city  Torun  [Gcr- 
n  ^nized  into  Thorn],  to-day  a  Prussian  fortress, 
belongs  to  this  amiable  power  only  since  1793, 
and  this  with  an  intermission, — from  1807  to 
181 5, — in  which  it  was  annexed  by  Napoleon  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  To  say  that 
Copernicus  is  a  German  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  our  French  generals  born  in  Metz  or  in 
Strasburg  before  the  spoliation  of  1871  are 
Prussians,  or  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Turk 
because  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  to-day  belong 
to  Turkey. 

Emil  Verhaeren,  the  corypheus  of  contem- 
porary Belgian  poetry,  says: 

I  would  fain  believe  that  entire  thinking  Ger- 
many has  nothing  in  common  with  this,  and 
that  it  is  yet  time  to  prevent  this,  thanks  to  the 
protests  tfiat  are  issuing  from  just  the  country 
that  is  oppressing  you.  If  this  should  not  be 
so,  if  the  country  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  and 
Nietzsche  should  so  far  forget  its  destiny,  noth- 
ing else  would  remain  than  to  reckon  the  Prus- 
sian Government  among  the  monstrous  coun- 
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the  East ;  for,  indeed,  this  would  imply 


ing   the   other   smaller    Germanic    peoples   an 
separating  herself  from  the  very  nations  that 
would  be  her  mission  to  concentrate. 


P.  D.  Markov  points  out  that  Russia  ha 


xri^^       ^Ii$  "government  is  working  with  its  savsige 
tH^fc^*^ie3  own  infamy. 

^^^  iT^      journals      have     independently  ^ 

gymposiums  of  their  own  concerning  never  made  attempts  upon  private  propert] 

»t^»  "^"l^ill     of    Polish   expropriation.     Among  and  he  cherishes  the  hope  that  Emperor  Wil 

th^  _^^^;%r\io  wrote  on  this  subject  to  the  Neues  liam  "  as  a  gentleman"  wUl   not  give  hi 

tb^^*^^^^.^  Journal  (Vienna)  are  Bjomstjemc  sanction  to  the  Prussian  bill  of  expropriatior 

t^^^^Z^^^His    Anatole    Leroy-Beaulieu,    Caesar        Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  foreig 

Bj^^^l^o^f  P.  D.  Markov,  and  Marcel  Pre-  world;  contrary  to  the  sanguine  hope  of 

\jO0f^^^^      TTicir  opinions  are  preceded,  by  the  " 

vOi*^^        r--iir  words  of  the  Neues  Wiener  Jour- 


irtdilfnation  against  the  "burglars*  pol- 
^\t^       we  twvc  designated  the  Prussian  bill  of 
*'    ^iriat«cwi,  »»  shared  by  all  persons  that  set 
'T^^VZ^^^yXC    mijjfht.     Let    German    diplomacy 
of  the  intermeddling  of  foreign  par- 


^**1, 


large  part  of  the  German  nation  which  be 
lieved  that  such  a  law  would  discredit  Gei 
many^  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
against  the  wishes  of  the  great  German  arts 
tocratic  landholders,  who  expressed  apprc 
hension  lest  the  measure  would  prove  a  dan 
gerous  precedent  later  for  the  Socialists  an< 
Radicals, — if    these    should    ever    come    t< 


tr^rnt^^^l^.  it  must,  nowever,  wiin  a  iceiing  ot  •™-— »  -  «—  ^..-^«*  ^.w.  v.v^..,w  m 
U^tMt^^'^^  Icce^  the  intermeddling  of  the  inter-  power, — for  dispossessing  German  owners  o 
^Hi****^'  1  cultured  parliament  that  publishes  its  large  estates,  and  to  the  agreeable  surprise  o; 
«*^^*'l'!^^  through  the  ypjces  of  the  cmme^  Chancellor  von   Bulow  himself,  the   Polisl 

Expropriation  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Diei 
on  March  3,  five  days  after  its  principle  had 


4^A»**^^*ve»  oi  civihzation. 
^''^y.rn^ti^rne  Bjornson  says 


♦   t*Mf^d  and  oppressed  nation  will  not  '^^  ratified  by  the   House  of  Lords;  and 

'*      i/rntf  a»  it  possesses  two  points  of  sup-  unless  the  hope  expressed  by  P.  D.  Markov 

?*  reljJi^'"  and  its  land.    But  if  it  is  be-     -  -»--  ^^       -  r^^-- -_  f » t. .-  _.  .u_. 

\\i    It*   native  tongue,  in  which  its   re- 
'   /   ^fcx\  crnnmunicated  to  it  and  in  which 

t  Ji//n  ha*  brcn  nurtured,  it  is  being  be- 


♦*  reUni^'n  and  its  land.    But  if  it  is  be-    in  the  Neues  Wiener  Journal  be  realized  thai 
<t*.     ..    „;,tivc  tongue,  m,  which  its  re-    Emperor  William  "  as  a  gentleman"  will 

not  give  his  sanction  to  the  bill  of  expropria- 
tion, the  measure  will  become  a  law.  It  was 
noticed  as  a  striking  circumstance  that  a  num- 
ber of  persons  having  the  closest  relations 
with  Emperor  William  voted  against  the 
government  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


WfiJna.M  BUSCH,  the  germ  an  caricaturist. 


^VUV   AfziSy  in  January  last  of  the  great 

'        rVrrnan  caruaturist  and  writer,  Wil- 

</   V  h    brouicht  to  an  end  a  strikingly 

\^    /af-T,      from    some    biographical 

*  !l    axi/^r.nK  in  the  Open  Court   (Chi- 

'''.      Tr   March  we  select  the  following: 

'^'"v    V-n  BtJ*rh  was  born  April  15,  1832, 

'/,  ,  '*^f.-.ahl,  near  Stadthagen,  in  the  King- 

\\i  ii'4s\'fvtr,  as  the  son  of  a  small  mer- 

'''^    /     |ia-..nji  passed  through  the  prepara- 

"    ^'  y  •/>'..   f»c  attended  the  Polytechnic  In- 

'"  ,^  .  i  iffanovcr  to  study  engineering,  but 

'  '  '    ,/v^^,  h:>  mind  and  decided  to  become 

.^  ia:  ^rrup^jn  he  visited  the  art  acad- 

./  U.tv^iaorf,  Antwerp,  and  Munich. 

;     ''%'\**^j  place  he  worked  for  some  time 

'a  \*  -" '»  '^^   Professor  Lenbach.     But 

'     *  '.d  not  intended  him  for  an  artist, 

not  successful  with  his  paintings. 

d  views  of  his  own  which  seemed 


to  incapacitate  him  for  a  career  on  any  of 
the  traditionally  prescribed  lines,  and  it  was 
not  easy  for  him  to  find  his  proper  place  in 
the  world.  He  was  neither  an  engineer  nor 
an  artist.  He  disliked  the  exactness  needed 
for  a  draftsman,  and  he  lacked  the  love  of 
beauty  that  would  enable  him  to  become  a 
distinguished  painter.  He  was  easy  going, 
and  yet  he  was  talented,  full  of  original  wit 
and  thought,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  ac- 
complish something  in  the  world  if  he  would 
only  understand  his  own  nature. 

At  last,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  be- 
gan to  become  conscious  of  the  possibilities 
that  were  slumbering  in  him. 

In  1859  he  was  engaged  for  the  Fliegen- 
den  Blatter,  and  here  he  found  a  field  for 
his  talent,  which  consists  of  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  caricature  and  satire.  His  work 
found  admirers,  and  so  he  was  at  once  en- 
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couraged  to  write  books  of  funny  verses,  with 
illustrations  of  rough  humorous  drawings, 
executed  in  his  own  ingenious  style. 

The  best-known  works  of  his  hand  are 
"  Max  und  Moritz,"  "  Schnurrdibur,""  Der 
heilige  Antonius,"  "  Hans  Huckelbein  der 
Ungliicksrabe,"  "  Die  fromme  Helene," 
"  Pater  Filucius,"  and  "  Plisch  und  Plum." 
But  he  has  also  written  unillustrated  books, 
such  as  "  Die  Kritik  des  Herzens,"  and  "  Zu 
gutcr  Letzt,"  both  containing  poems  filled 
with  humorous  contemplations  of  various  in- 
cidents in  life. 

The  value  of  Busch  does  not  so  much  con- 
sist in  the  details  of  his  stories,  nor  their 
plots,  not  even  in  his  drawings,  but  mainly 
in  the  contemplative  comments  which  are 
inddentally  thrown  in  by  way  of  moralizing. 
They  characterize  Busch  and  are  evidence  of 
the  good  nature  of  his  misanthropy. 

It  would  appear  that  Busch  cared  little 
for  literary  honors;  he  preferred  a  life  of 
retirement  among  the  peasantry  of  a  se- 
questered village  in  the  Harz  Mountains. 
There  he  died  on  January  1 1  last, — ^virtually 
a  hermit. 

A  Dutch  Estimate  of  Wllhelm  Busch. 

From  a  very  full  and  able  article  on  the 
great  German  caricaturist  in  Elsevier  s 
Monthly  for  March,  by  the  Dutch  critic,  C. 
Veth,  we  take  the  following: 

I  have  ytt  to  find  another  ^irtist  who  is  at  the 
same  time  such  a  capable  writer,  another  writer 
who  is  such  a  powerful  artist*  whose  work  is 
equally  rccognii^ed  by  the  entire  people  of  a 
great  nation,  as  is  that  of  the  great  German 
author  and  caricaturist,  Wilhdm  Busch.  This 
author,  who  is  his  own  illustrator,  this  illustra- 
tor who  furnishes  hi^  own  text,  has  aided  his 
pen  with  his  brush,  his  brtib-h  with  his  pen,  in 
a  manner  at  once  masterly,  faultless,  inimitable. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  whom  par  excel- 
lence we  may,  nay  must,  speak  in  the  super- 
lative; for  although  ever,  according  to  a  pur- 
posely aissumed  appearance  on  the  surface,  he 
was  an  entertaining  story-teller,  a  conscientious 
easy-chair  philosopher,  an  airy  sketcher,  laconic 
humorist,  a  good-natured  writer  of  popular 
rhymes,  he  is  in  reality  in  his  language  most 
vigorous,  sharp,  and  cflfective,  while  in  his  draw- 
ings he  is  the  most  comprehensive,  the  strong- 
est, the  most  refined  as  well  as  the  most  ir- 
resistible, witty,  wilful,  and  skeptic  of  the  cari- 
caturists. 

His  vocabulary  is  that  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, his  easily  flowing,  simple,  and  unadorned 
verses  are  easily  remembered,  while  the  imag- 
ery is  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  com- 
monest everyday  affairs  and  is  of  well-nigh 
universal  application.  His  satire,  by  which  he 
makes  men  laugh  not  only  at  their  own  fol- 
lies but  even  at  what  they  have  regarded  as 
their  wisdom,  by  which,  by  means  of  some  slight 
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ironical  additions,  some  finely  outre  dressing, 
their  favorite  notions,  their  oracular  aphorisms, 
their  inconsistencies,  are  rendered  ridiculous, 
their  fine  dress  is  turned  as  it  were  inside  out, 
seems  to  me  at  once  lofty  and  noble. 

The  reader  and  admirer  of  Busch  is  not 
amused  with  some  romantic  hunter  of  adven- 
ture like  Don  Quixote,  is  not  made  to  grin  at 
the  antics  of  Gulliver's  Lilliputians;  he  himself, 
his  own  conduct,  views  of  life,  enjoyments,  pas- 
sions, and  ideals  have  furnished  the  author  that 
charms  him  with  abundant  matter  for  his  ir- 
resistible satire. 

Busch's  art  is  the  crossest  reaction  against  the 
wearisome  worship  of  the  intellect.  But  the 
extravagance  that  always  accompanies  such  re- 
action is  ever  manifest  in  the  details  of  his 
work,  though  it  is  ever  enjoyable.  And  yet  how 
natural  are  all  those  peoples,  built  up  seemingly 
of  some  corners,  strokes,  and  lines,  growing  as 
it  were  out  of  meal-bags,  blocks  of  turf,  out  of 
sticks,  lumps  of  slough,  or  out  of  masses  of 
sinew,  brawn,  and  bone;  and  yet  how  finely, 
splendidly  are  they  put  together!  Only  that 
which  was  organic  in  them  is,  of  course,  devel- 
oped extravagantly. 

In  everything  Busch  is  the  great  parodist.  He 
draws  nothing  purely  or  simply  fantastical;  with 
him  nothing  is  merely  accidental.  There  is  no 
romanticist  in  him,  as  in  the  equally  popular 
and  admired  George  Cruikshank.  His  satire  is 
ever  directed  at  something  real  and  actual,  and 
by  preference  at  what  is  familiar  to  all.  For 
this  reason  he  is  more  piquant,  perhaps  more 
enjoyable,  certainly  less  innocent. 

Though  using  such  insignificant  means  to  pro- 
duce his  characters,  Busch  proved  himself  a 
most  refined  and  thorough  physiognomist.  Com- 
pared with  him  Lavater  is  a  type.    Those  ears. 
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mouths,  noses,  necks,  with  what  slight  means 
are  they  constructed, — a  stroke,  a  curve,  an 
angle, — ^yet  what  expression  has  he  thrown  into 
them!  But  he  who  drew  them  is  as  pitiless 
as  he  seems  all-observant  and  all-comprehend- 
ing. In  his  characters,  too,  as  in  a  rolling  snow- 
ball, every  beginning  or  starting  point  grows 
from  an  isolated  fact  or  instance  with  dizzy 
rapidity  to  the  greatest  combinations ;  with  fever- 
ish haste  everything  rushes  to  the  climax. 

Is  it  too  soon  to  say  even  now  that  very  much 
of  what  at  present  we  so  much  admire  in  all 


sorts  of  refined  and  profound  art  will  be  for- 
gotten when  this  mighty  monument  of  satire 
will  still  draw  the  admiration  of  all  everywhere  ? 
The  work  of  Busch  is  so  complete,  so  strong, 
and  of  such  prevailing  interest,  so  simple  in  its 
conception,  yet  so  rich  in  its  execution^  that  it 
might  even  now  be  regarded  as  a  classic  Just 
the  very  narrowness  of  his  horizon,  that  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  great  motif,  the  concen- 
tration of  enormous  powers  upon  the  work,  in- 
dicate that  we  stand  here  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  genius. 


WILLIAM   STEAD,  JUNIOR. 


FTNGLISH  journalism  suffered  a  serious 
loss,  last  December,  in  the  death  of 
William  Stead,  Jr.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  T.  Stead,  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  London  Review 
of  Reviews,  "  Willie "  had  been  destined 
from  boyhood  to  be  a  writer  for  the  press. 
A  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
March  refers  to  his  first  important  contribu- 
tion, signed  with  the  initials,  "  W.  S.," 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  West- 
minster for  June,  1896.  It  was  a  short 
article,  entitled,  "New  Islam  and  Its 
Prophet,"  and,  as  the  writer  remarks,  "  it 
was  full  of  promise,  a  promise  which  the  suc- 
ceeding years  justified,  and  which,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  would  have  been  still  more 
amply  fulfilled." 

The  article  referred  to  appeared  at  the 
time  when  the  discussion  of  Cecil  Rhodes' 
connection  with  the  Jameson  Raid  was  most 
acute.  In  its  closing  passages  young  Stead 
sounded  a  note  of  warning: 

Much  may  be  forgiven  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  much 
excused,  but  there  is  one  vital  question  which 
he  will  have  to  answer.  On  his  answer  his 
career  as  an  imperial  statesman  will  largely,  if 
not  altogether,  depend.  Does  he  still  regard 
the  means  which  he  considered  justifiable  in 
the  recent  South  African  crisis  as  legitimate 
means  to  gain  his  ends,  or  does  he  recognize 
that  he  has  erred,  and  that  in  the  future  he 
will  abandon  those  methods,  which  however  ex- 
cusable they  may  be  in  a  state  which  is  strug- 
gling for  its  existence,  should  not  be  permissible 
for  an  empire  like  our  own? 

If  Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  answer  plainly  and 
frankly  that  he  does  not  consider  those  methods 
legitimate  and  justifiable  our  course  is  clear. 
The  more  devoted  we  are  to  the  English-speak- 
ing race,  the  more  impossible  it  will  be  for  us 
to  support  Cecil  Rhodes. 

But  as  Allah  is  greater  than  Mohammed,  so 
is  the  English-speaking  race  than  Cecil  Rhodes. 
The  danger  is, — and  it  is  a  serious  one, — that  as 
the  failings  of  the  Arabian  prophet  have  dis- 
credited the  religion  which  he  proclaimed,  so 
the  errors  of  Cecil  Rhodes  may  injure  the  ideal 


for  which  we  are  all  working.  I  would  ear- 
nestly warn  those  who  believe  that  they  must 
save  Mr.  Rhodes  at  any  cost  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  mistakes  that  they  will  probably 
do  unknown  harm  to  the  cause  which  they  have 
at  heart.  Unless  they  make  it  plain  that  they 
repudiate  the  methods  which  it  has  already  been 
proved  Mr.  Rhodes  regarded  as  legitimate,  they 
will  postpone  by  many  years  the  day  when  wc 
shall  see  an  alliance  of  English-speaking  com- 
munities the  wide  world  over. 

The  present  writer  in  the  Westminster 
comments  on  what  he  regards  as  the  some- 
what remarkable  fact  that  this  first  public 
utterance  of  the  young  man  should  be  "  the 
protest  of  a  son  against  the  tendency  of  a 
policy  of  which  his  father  was  at  that  time 
the  foremost  exponent."  (Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
was  an  ardent  defender  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
his  policies.)  And  the  protest  was  the  more 
remarkable,  continues  this  writer,  because 
that  son  had  been  all  his  life  brought  up  as 
the  closest  companion,  colleague,  and  assist- 
ant of  his  father.  "  So  close  was  their  in- 
timacy, so  perfect  was  the  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  the  son,  that  many  feared  the  strong 
personality  of  the  elder  man  would  make  the 
younger  a  mere  echo  of  himself." 

The  protest  in  no  way  impaired  the  cordial 
relations  between  father  and  son,  although  it 
was  probably  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the 
former  that  his  son's  debut  in  journalism  should 
have  taken  the  shape  of  so  uncompromising  an 
admonition. 

It  was  a  characteristic  action  of  one  who,  al- 
though he  almost  idolized  his  father,  still  rec- 
ognized his  conscience  alone  as  king,  and  who 
showed,  even  in  this  first  essav.  his  capacity  to 
combine  the  utmost  plainness  of  vehement 
speech  with  courtesy  and  consideration. 

At  that  time,  William  Stead,  Jr.,  was 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  who  says  of  him: 
"  He  was  much  more  than  a  private  secre- 
tary to  me;  he  was  more  than  an  assistant 
editor.  He  was  the  only  confidential  coun* 
cillor  I  had  on  my  staff." 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  single  task  of  Mr. 
Stead's  brief  but  laborious  career  is  described 
in  the  ff^  est  minster  as  follows: 

When  Mr.  John  Morley  was  intrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  rearing  the  literary  monu- 
ment of  biography  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  memory 
he  asked  William  Stead  to  assist  him.  He 
**  devilled"  for  Mr.  Morley  for  three  years.  His 
duties  necessitated  among  others  the  reading 
of  all  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  recorded 
in  Hansard  or  reported  in  the  Times,  verifying 
all  references,  indexing  all  letters,  preparing  a 
complete  chronology,  and  generally  doing,  under 
Mr.  Morley's  direction,  the  rough  foundation 
work  on  which  the  biography  rests.  During  this 
period,  if  ^yilliam  Stead  did  not  exactly  live 
like  a  hermit  and  work  like  a  horse,  he  prac- 
ticed the  reserve  of  a  recluse.  Mr.  Morley  is  a 
trifle  morbid  in  his  dread  of  anything  being  said 
about  him  by  anybody  anywhere,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  William  Stead  was  busy  with 
the  Gladstone  material  he  hardly  opened  his 
mouth  on  the  subject  even  to  his  nearest  rela- 


tives. Mr.  Morley  has  expressed  himself  warm- 
ly in  praise  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  served 
by  his  secretary.  He  is  not  an  easy  taskmaster, 
but  he  was  satisfied  with  the  patience  and  un- 
failing service  of  his  willing  slave,  who  was 
proud  of  the  privilege  of  helping,  even  as  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  in  the 
great  work  of  rearing  a  worthy  literary  memo- 
rial to  the  greatest  Englishman  of  our  time. 

Young  Mr.  Stead  had  been  assistant  and 
colleague  of  his  father  on  the  London  Re- 
view of  Reviews  for  many  years.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  he  should  be  his  father's  suc- 
cessor as  responsible  editor. 

Social  work  at  the  Browning  Settlement, 
where  his  uncle  was  warden,  had  a  great  fas- 
cination for  Mr.  Stead.  On  the  Saturday 
before  he  died  he  spent  three  hours,  as  usual, 
in  preparing  for  his  adult  class  in  social  eco- 
nomics. Its  members  bore  his  body  to  the 
grave. 
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ZELAYA:   THE   MENACE   OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


leader  who,  with  clearer  eyes  and  calmer 
judgment,  can  stand  aloof  from  the  engulf- 
ing, exotic,  Old-World  romanticism  of  a 
people  persisting  in  a  hopelessly  retrospective 
ideal  of  feral  aristocracy,  and  a  hopelessly 
incongruous  ideal  of  feudal  warfare.  There 
must  be  a  leader  who  can  see  both  wide 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  marshal  and  re- 
strain and  direct  these  torrential  and  antago- 
nistic activities,  these  seething  nations  of  the 
caloric  zone  that  make  up,  for  all  their  ani- 
mosities, one  common  and  kindred  people. 
Such  a  man,  it  is  hinted,  even  now  exists. 
Such  a  leader,  it  is  claimed,  has  already  been 
found.  He  is  to  be  the  Bolivar  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  pacifier  and  dictator  of  a 
unified  Central  America,  the  Napoleon  of  a 
reorganized  isthmus." 

His  home  is  in  Managua,  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua,  and  his  name  is  Jose  Santos 
Zelaya,  officially  known  as  the  President  \)f 
Nicaragua.  He  is  a  man  of  intense  energy, 
of  illimitable  ambition,  of  calm  and  judicial 
clear-headedness  when  advancing,  of  primor- 
dial and. ruthless  savagery  when  necessary, 
of  undisputed  courage  and  equally  undis- 
puted cruelty,  sly  and  circuitous  in  his  inner 
and  uncompromised  pertinacities,  sophisti- 
cated in  his  use  of  auxiliaries,  truly  Castilian 
in  his  preparedness,  Olympian  in  his  absence 
of  earthly  scrupulosity,  cynical  through  his 
knowledge  of  life,  and  sinister  in  his  dogged 
exactions  of  vengeance.  He  stands  to-day  a 
menace  and  a  promise  to  all  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

His  movement  and  himself  can  be  divided 
into  the  romantic  and  the  malignant.  To 
his  enemies  he  is  an  opportunist,  a  tyrant,  an 
autocrat,  a  thug,  a  demagogue,  a  sensualist, 
and  a  fratricide  wading  through  shame  and 
blood  to  a  short-lived  political  notoriety.  To 
his  supporters  he  is  a  statesman,  a  leader,  a 
liberator, — the  hope  of  ultimate  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Zelaya*s  father  was  a  wealthy  coffee- 
planter,  and  he  is  of  "  unmixed  blood."  His 
youth  is  uninteresting.  He  entered  the  army, 
but  failed  to  distinguish  himself,  his  initiative 
and  executive  powers  remaining  dormant 
until  he  took  to  politics.  Then  the  man 
awakened,  the  organizer  found  himself.  He 
spent  ten  years  in  study  and  observation  in 
France,  Belgium,  London,  and  New  York. 
Then  he  returned  to  Nicaragua  intent  on  his 
own  ends  and  fixed  in  his  methods  to  attain 
them.     The  natives  were  pliant  for  his  pur- 


GEN.    JOSi    SANTOS    ZELAYA,    PRESIDENT    OF 
NICARAGUA. 

^^/'ARFARE  is  the  breath  of  life  to  the 
Latin-American  republics  south  of 
the  Mexican  frontier.  They  appear  to  be 
forever  mobilizing,  ambushing,  and  invading. 
When  not  fighting  they  are  conspiring  or 
setting  up  a  new  president.  The  smell  of 
powder  and  smoke  is  meat  and  drink  to  them. 
This  qpera  bouffe  warfare,  however,  is  not 
without  a  serious  side.  While  it  does  not 
kill  a  great  number  of  men,  it  does  kill  trade 
and  commercial  enterprise;  it  makes  owner- 
ship a  danger, — and  governments  and  their 
obligations  an  uncertainty.  It  kills  all  hope 
of  a  stable  currency  and  all  confidence  of 
foreign  capital, — contentment  in  labor,  and 
all  hope  of  an  enduring  nationality, — all 
sense  of  political  integrity.  In  fine,  it  is  a 
riot  of  waste,  bearing  the  imprint  of  no  fixed 
purpose,  trending  toward  no  definite  end, 
and  in  its  irrational  endeavors  absolutely  be- 
wildering to  the  American  mind. 

"  Vast  opportunities,"  says  Mr.  Arthur 
Stringer  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for 
April,  "  obviously  await  that  Latin-American 
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poses.  Meek,  illiterate,  emotional,  excitable, 
easily  led,  a  lover  of  pomp  and  glittering 
uniforms,  the  son  of  the  soil  is  a  willing  tool 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Zelaya. 

The  returned  cosmopolite  was  also  better 
able  to  understand  the  little  pinchbeck  aris- 
tocracy of  Managua.  He  beheld  in  it  a  con- 
tentious, mendacious,  grasping,  unscrupulous 
and  idle  band  of  parasites,— each  with  his 
eyes  on  the  Presidency,  which  managed  dis- 
creetly can  be  made  to  yield  bewildering  re- 
turns. If  one  republic  promised  so  much, 
what  would  be  the  returns  if  the  five  were 
thrown  into  one?  This  golden  prospect 
stirred  Zelaya,  and  he  saw  himself  receiving 
tribute  from  every  machete  and  car-wheel, 
every  bean  of  coffee,  every  pound  of  coffee 
coming  in  or  going  out  of  such  a  country. 
Every  concession  and  every  monopoly  would 
be  his  to  dole  out,  could  he  attain  the  Presi- 
dency of  such  a  union.  Capital  and  enter- 
prise would  bow  to  him,  and  he  would  be 
the  supreme  dictator  of  the  "  United  States 
of  Central  America,"  a  formidable  nation  of 
millions,  of  magnificent  harbors  and  impreg- 
nable mountain  recesses,  of  a  strategic  posi- 
tion uniquely  enviable,  of  ample  endowments 
for  all  movements  of  defense  and  offense, 
when  the  occasion  arose. 

Accordingly,  Zelaya  planned  every  move 
to  win,  and,  so  far,  he  has  won.  First,  he 
captured  Nicaragua's  Presidential  chair  in 
1893  and  still  occupies  it.  The  republican- 
ism of  Central  America  is  a  mixture  of  abso- 
lutism, arrogance,  and  irresponsibility.  Mili- 
tarism and  autocracy  prevail,  and  there  is  no 
press  worthy  of  the  name.  The  editor  who 
critidses  finds  his  paper  suppressed,  and  he 


is  lucky  if  he  escapes  across  the  frontier. 
One's  first  impression  in  Central  America  is 
that  half  the  population  is  living  in  enforced 
exile.  Opposition  to  the  administration  is  ^ 
anarchy,  and  anarchy  is  suppressed  by  means 
of  such  accessories  as  a  church  wall  and  a  fir- 
ing squad. 

In  many  of  the  remoter  portions  of  Nicara- 
gua the  natives  were  given  to  understand  that 
their  choice  for  President  had  to  be  one  of 
three  candidates :  Jose,  Santos,  or  Zelaya !  It 
is  only  in  the  capital  that  Zelaya  is  known  as 
Jose  Santos  Zelaya.  On  taking  ofKce  he  fell 
afoul  of  Great  Britain  through  his  proclama- 
tion reincorporating  the  Mosquito  Coast  into 
Nicaragua.  For  this  he  paid  $75,ocx)  in- 
demnity; but,  undeterred,  he  invaded  Hon- 
duras, leaving  an  army  of  occupation  behind 
him.  To-day,  he  dictates  its  policy*,  appoints 
its  foreign  ofKcers,  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions as  to  Its  native  officials  and  elections. 
There  is  peace  on  the  isthmus  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  it  is  only  the  peace  of  a  quiescent 
Vesuvius.  Costa  Rica  remains  to  be  discip- 
lined, and  Zelaya  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
inaction. 

Withal,  he  has  introduced  many  material 
reforms.  Steam  laundries,  electric  lighting 
plants,  200  miles  of  railroad,  machine  shops, 
wharves,  and  one  or  two  seaports  owe  their 
establishment  in  Nicaragua  to  him.  He  has 
opened  up  a  gold  mine  or  two,  and  started  a 
few  industries,  but  invading  Americans  have 
robbed  him  of  his  profits.  Against  them  he 
has  retaliated  with  heartbreaking  tariffs 
and  maddening  quarantine  laws.  When  the 
time  is  ripe  he  will  take  his  stand  in  the 
open. 


THE  HELL  OF  WAR. 


AN  army  faces  two  enemies  in  every  great 
campaign:  the  armed  force  of  the  op- 
posing foe,  with  his  various  machines  for 
human  destruction,  and  the  hidden  foe,  al- 
ways lurking  in  every  camp,  the  specter  that 
gathers  its  victims  while  the  soldier  slumbers 
in  barrack  or  bivouac,  the.  far  greater  silent 
foe, — disease.  The  former  kills  20  per  cent, 
of  the  victims  of  the  conflict ;  the  latter  kills 
80  per  cent. 

"  The  splendid  achievements  of  scientific 
medicine  in  civil  life  in  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease should  be  even  more  effectively  obtained 
in  an  army,  where  only  healthy  men  are  ac- 
cepted,   and    vigorous    outdoor    camp    life 


should  keep  its  units,  who  are  subject  to 
strict  military  discipline,  in  perfect  physical 
condition."  Thus  writes  Dr.  Louis  Living- 
ston Seaman  in  Appletons  Magazine  for 
April. 

Health  alone,  says  he,  is  no  guarant)% 
a^inst  the  insidious  attack  of  disease.  It  is 
this  dreadful,  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life 
from  preventable  disease  that  constitutes  the 
hell  of  war  to-day.  In  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  deaths  from  battle  casualties  were  20,- 
000;  from  disease  80,000.  In  our  Civil  War 
about  400,000  were  sacrificed  to  disease  for 
100,000  from  wounds  in  battle.  In  Madagas- 
car recently  the  French  lost  7000  from  pre- 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
THE  WAR  ON  ALCOHOL  IN  RUSSIA. 
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r\  CUNT  WITTE  recently  asserted  that 
the  Russian  legislative  chambers  have 
given  proof  of  vitality  in  attacking  one  of  the 
most  important  of  national  questions, — a 
question  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  people 
and  the  future  of  the  state  largely  depend: 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Drunkenness 
IS  the  crying  evil  of  Russia,  as  it  has  been 
since  before  the  advent  of  Christianity. 

It  is  worthy  of  pote,  says  Maxim  Kovalev- 
ski,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  writing  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  that 
the  communes  gave,  the  present  Duma  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
any  struggle  against  alcoholism.  "  Neither 
the  state  nor  the  producer  of  alcohol  can 
object  to  the  number  of  drinkers  when  esti- 
mating the  national  and  personal  pecuniary 
interests.  The  public  treasury  draws  a  good 
part  of  its  revenue  from  alcohol.  All  ex- 
penses paid,  the  return  is  $250,000,000." 

The  Conservatives,  in  urging  the  possibil- 
ity of  fighting  alcohai  with  success,  have  ad- 
vised the  government  to  sell  the  property  of 
the  temperance  scKrieties  at  auction  and  turn 
over  the  proceeds  to  the  schools  and  to  the 
medical  service* 

Their,  theory  evolving  such  ^  plea  seems  to  be 
Uiat  drunkenness  cannot  exist  where  there  are 
sufficient  numbers  of  public  primary  schools. 
They,  therefore,  urge  the  [^nvcrnment  to  with- 
draw its  support  from  the  temperance  societies, 
&dl  I  he  societies'  property,  nnd  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sHle*i  found  public  schools.  This 
Conservative  theory  of  the  primary  school 
against  the  nmi-shop  is  proverl  false  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  studious  of  nations  drink 
jdcohol.  To  cite  one  instance,  Denmark,  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  Scandtiu-^vian  countries, 
1$  the  heaviest  consitmer  of  akohol  in  northern 
Europe.  No  one  not  wilfully  blind  to  the  drunk- 
etioess  of  the  Russinin  lower  clergy  can  hope 
that  the  public  school  wjll  annihilate  the  thirst 
for  liquor  ft  is  to  the  interest  of  any  country 
to  give  the  liquor  monopoly  intn  the  hands  of 
the  state's  government  Switzerland  has  shown 
whnt  cao  tie  done  by  such  means.  The  Rovem- 
tnent  knows  that  it  is  to  its  in  I  crest  to  diminish 
the  national  consumption  nf  alcohol.  Such  de- 
crea^ie  increases  the  well-bein^  of  the  people  at 
large,  while  it  gives  better  retunis  from  all  the 
systems  of  taxation 

The  $750,000  appropriatfd  for  the  tem- 
perance societies  for  the  year  1Q07  is  of  small 
iniportance  compared  ro  ^3^8€x:>,ooo  paid  out 
by  the  state  for  the  consumers  of  eau-de-vie. 
As  the  temperance  societies  were  not  ade- 
quate to  their  task,  the  Council  of  Bishops 
advtsed   the   government  to  turn   the  work 


over  to  the  church.  Where  that  was  done,  in 
a  quarter  peopled  by  workingmen,  80,000 
signed  the  pledge.  A  million  pamphlets 
against  alcoholism  have  been  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  church  is 
publishing  a  total-abstinence  journal.  The 
fight  on  alcohol  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
curatellcs  and  the  parochial  societies. 

When  the  discussion  came  before  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  the  discussion  was 
confined  to  the  advantages  of  the  two  sys- 
tems,— that  of  the  state  curatelles  and  that  of 
the  parochial  associations.  That  no  one  was 
anxious  to  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the 
face  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  a  hint 
was  given  of  the  efficacious  means  used  in 
America  and  in  more  than  one  of  the  states 
of  Europe  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  American  States 
that  have  declared  against  the  production  and 
sale  of  alcohol,  nor  of  the  analagous  action  taken 
in  Canada  and  the  British  colonies.  When  the 
minister  declared;  with  a  singular  display  of  ig- 
norance, that  up  to  the  present  time  no  state 
had  been  bold  enough  to  renounce  the  revenues 
returned  by  alcohol,  no  one  corrected  his  state- 
ment. The  speaker  discussed  the  necessity  of 
lowering  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  brandy 
put  in  the  market,  but  he  said  nothing  of  the 
people's  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  effects  of 
alcoholism  on  this  generation  and  on  the  gen- 
erations of  the  future.  Yet  we  know  the  good 
results  of  the  lessons  given  by  the  English  Band 
of  Hope,  an  independent  association  acting  with- 
out any  help  from. the  state.  All  the-  nations 
are  awake  to  their  danger,  and  all  are  warring 
to  save  the  countries  from  the  curse  of  strong 
d-ink, — all  save  Russia !  Russia  alone  looks 
complacently  on  the  abuse  of  alcohol. 

In  other  countries  a  man  can  buy  his  drink 
"  loose  "  and  drink  it  behind  the  Screen  of 
the  nim-shop.  In  Russia  he  can  buy  it  only 
in  bottles  and  drink  it,  as  he  does  drink  it,  in 
the  public  street,  thereby  exhibiting  his  weak- 
ness or  his  vice  to  the  public.  He  buys  his 
bottle  and  empties  it  as  he  goes  along. 

From  the  discussion  before  the  chambers 
Russia  learned  that  national  monopoly  of  the 
liquor  business  has  a  political  as  well  as  an 
economical  and  financial  bearing.  When  the 
wine-shops  belong  to  the  state  they  cannot  be 
opened  without  the  consent  of  the  authorities, 
and  whatever  is  said  in  the  wine-shop  is  said 
before  the  state.  The  directors  of  the  wine 
markets  and  warehouses  are  employees  of  the 
state.  Therefore  revolutionary  propaganda 
in  a  wine-shop  is  impossible. 
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7^-^  -x-rj.-irx<n  of  Mr.  Bryan*s  wonderful 
-rx-or-'i^-o  15  r.^  be  focmd  principally  in  his 
«  -o:  ^">  ."c^  A  >:.-5tcni  by  which  honest  political 
j-:-r^rcit  ca-  *>?  ziiie  nnaDcially  successful  and 
i'.:^  >r  r.-",-.cr-.«ri  =^dednitcly.  regardless  of  de- 
t^iit.  ird  :-  i^e  5ni:>:er  repotatioa  of  the  prin- 
c  -  a-  :r«;r:  » *:to  hare  thus  far  sought  to  prevent 
>  >  Itxi<r^>  :?v  As  oxnpared  with  the  Wall 
5c-wt  =rjLr:r--ircr5.  stained  lawyers,  and  cor- 
~_-vc  cvl  rATrorrs  ^  ho  hare  attempted  to  seize  con- 
ir.  C  or  the  crxrat  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Bryan, 
u  :h  x'  h.>  liu'iSs  rises  like  a  tower  of  strength. 

r-tf  thrsr  whrch  has  made  Bryanism  again 
po>>!?*e  nay  be  a  mere  spinning  ecstasy  in  the 
::erves  of  an  overwrought  people;  it  may  be  a 
>*.ow  moral  re\\>Iution,  swinging  tidelike  from 
party  to  party :  it  may  be  a  recognition  of  the  en- 
diTnng  p*^\\^r  oi  an  unsullied  manhood,  coupled 
^:th  an  incomparable  tongue;  it  may  be  a  mere 
hab!t.  or  it  may  be  a  mood  of  despair  in  which 
a'i  candidates  retire  in  favor  of  the  one  man 
w  ho  ha<  ieanied  how  to  make  defeat  pay. 


LEADING    FINANCIAL   ARTICLES. 


BUYING  BONDS. 


npO   many   investors   the   statement    that 
^      "  now  is  the  time  to  buy  bonds  "  might 
be  made  a  little  differently, — thus : 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  the  best  bonds." 
At  present  most  securities  are  low-priced; 
but  many  are  not  cheap.  The  panic,  which 
forced  thousands  of  wealthy  bondholders  to 
sell  out  for  what  they  could  get,  certainly  did 
create  bargains  in  the  list  of  standard  munic- 
ipal, railroad,  and  public-utility  bonds.  But 
when  one  comes  to  the  "  industrials,** — bonds 
of  tobacco,  steel,  leather,  and  other  such 
manufacturing  companies, — it  is  well  to  be 
\€ry  wary, 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  depression  in  the  industrial 
world  no  matter  how  intrinsically  sound  the 
bonds  of  industrial  corporations  may  be,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  many  of  them  may  be  pur- 
chased later  on  at  cheaper  prices,  owmg  to  the 
smaller  volume  of  business  transacted  during 
such  periods  and  the  consequent  falling  off-  of 
earnings. 

This  warning  is  sounded  by  Charles  Lee 
Scovil  in  Success.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
slight  loss  of  income,  even  during  years  of 
**  bad  times,"  recorded  by  many  good  rail- 
TQ^d%  and  many  companies  supplying  light 
or  water  or  street  transportation  to  prosper- 
ous communities. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  for  the  in- 
vestor to  keep  m  mind  that  railroads  do  a  diver- 
sified business.  For  example,  they  carry  passen- 
gers, United  States  mail,  grain,  lumber,  agricul- 
tural product  <i  and  implements,  and  all  classes 
of  commodities :  whereas,  industrial  corpora- 
tions arc  usually  dependent  upon  the  particular 
line  of  industry  they  may  be  engaged  in,  and 
any  decline  in  the  demand  for  their  output,  or 
conditions  bringing  about  lower  prices,  have 
their  etfect  nix?n  the  earnings.  On  the  other 
hand,  public-utility  corporations,  especially  street 
railways^  are  even  less  subject  to  adverse  condi- 
tions m  the  general  business  world  than  are  the 
railroads. 

Such  corporations  are  dependent,  almost  ex- 
clusively, upon  the  growth  of  the  communities 
which  they  serve,  and  when  bonds  of  this  class 
Arc  secured  upon  the  properties  of  companies 
optriiltfig  in  the  larger  and  steadily  growing 
cities,  and  possessing  franchises  which  are  fair 
and  rcasouabk'.  their  intrinsic  investment  value 


rests  more  especially  upon  honest  and  efHcient 
management  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Many  railroad  bonds  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  among  **  the  best  **  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
When  it  comes  to  public-utility  bonds,  how- 
ever, the  investor  must  remember  that  his 
only  chance  to  be  sure  of  getting  one  of  "  the 
best "  is  to  have  his  purchase  recommended 
by  a  high-class  banking-house.  Street  rail- 
way and  gas  and  electric-light  companies  can- 
not be  judged  from  the  outside,  like  rail- 
roads. Here  information  is  required  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  owned  and  will  be  im- 
parted only  by  the  specially  interested  bank- 
ing-house of  high  reputation. 

Now  that  the  high-grade  bonds  are  down 
in  price,  how  soon  will  they  go  up  ?  A  safe 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  they  will  go 
up  before  anything  else  does.  That  they  will 
not  be  long  about  it  is  argued  by  the  author 
of  "  A  Time  to  Buy  Bonds,"  in  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

When  money  goes  down  bonds  go  up.  This 
is  the  reason:  the  large  amount  of  money  that 
is  seeking  employment  and  which  cannot  be 
loaned  naturally  goes  into  the  safest  and  most 
available  medium,  and  this  is  bonds.  One  rea- 
son why  bonds  are  selected  is  because,  espe- 
cially after  a  long  financial  depression,  people 
want  their  investments  to  be  as  safe  as  possible. 
They  remember  the  suspension  of  banks,  the 
failure  of  trust  companies,  the  manipulation  of 
funds,  so  they  turn  to  bonds  which  combine  se- 
curity, income,  and  profit. 

Other  conditions  besides  the  money  market 
will  help  to  increase  the  demand  for  bonds  this 
year.  One,  for  example,  is  the  proposed  cur- 
rency legislation. 

Again,  this  is  a  Presidential  year,  and  one  of 
its  traditions  is  that  business  shall  be  unsettled. 
In  the  past  this  has  meant  that  many  business 
men,  intead  of  putting  more  money  into  their 
business,  have  put  it  into  bonds. 

Thereifore,  as  the  man  or  woman  with  sav- 
ings or  other  funds  to  invest  can  readily  see,  if 
this  is  likely  to  be  a  hfond  year,  as  there  is  every  in- 
dication it  will  be,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  bonds. 

"  MUNICIPALS  "    OF    HIGHER    YIELD. 

Even  such  high-grade  investments  as 
municipal  bonds  reflect  in  their  lowered 
prices  the  recent  money-market  disturbances. 
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There  are  actually  many  opportunities  now 
to  purchase  excellent  "  municipals "  so 
cheaply  as  to  yield  the  investor  much  more 
than  4  per  cent,  on  his  money. 

Some  of  the  counties,  school  districts, 
towns,  citicst  and  villages  of  the  South  and 
West  offer  securities  which  may  wisely  be 
bought  by  the  most  prudent  investor.  They 
are  apt  to  yield  much  more  than  most 
bonds  of  populated  Eastern  communities 
which  are  legal  for  savings-banks  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  in 
greater  dcniRnd.  But  the  investor  can  take 
his  profit  through  buying  some  Southern  or 
Western  municipal  and  still  feel  that  his 
money  is  perfectly  safe,  provided  only  that 
the  bonds  are  recommended  to  him  by  a 
banking-house  which  is  responsible. 

Many  banking-houses  are  known  as  "  spe- 
cialists in  municipals."  Such  firms  have 
buflt  up  a  corps  of  experts  upon  whose  ad- 
vice they  rely  in  making  purchases  which 
they  can  recommend  to  investors.  Let  us 
see  just  what  such  a  house  would  do  for  the 
man  who  insisted  upon  more  than  4  per  cent, 
on  his  investment,  provided  that  he  could 
obtain  such  security  as  a  well-chosen  munici- 
pal has  to  offer. 

-  TIIE  banker's  service. 

To  him  the  banker  might  say :  "  Here  is 
the  bond  of  a  Western  city  of  50,000  popula- 
tion. Thr  interest  and  principal  of  this 
bond  win  be  paid  directly  out  of  the  city's 


taxes.  If  any  property-holder  refuses  to  p 
his  tax,  his  land  will  be  sold  by  the  dty  a 
its  taxes  deducted  before  any  private  mo 
gages  can  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  t 
sale  of  the  property. 

"  The  city  is  not  a  *  boom  *  town,  nor  is 
dependent  on  a  single  industry.  It  is  a  sou 
and  thriving  center  of  agriculture  and  mar 
facture. 

"  Finally,  we  have  employed  lawyers 
eminence  in  this  special  field  of  research 
look  into  the  city's  debt  limit.  It  is  pi 
vided  by  the  State  in  which  this  city  is  sit 
ated  that  no  municipality  may  ^nter  into 
debt  greater  than  7  per  cent,  of  its  propei 
value  as  determined  by  its  assessors.  O 
lawyers  inform  us  that  even  with  this  nc 
issue  of  bonds  the  city  is  well  within  its 
per  cent,  limit,  and  that  no  legal  tang] 
may  be  anticipated  which  will  prevent  t 
principal  .and  interest  of  these  bonds  bcii 
paid  when  due." 

The  value  of  this  service  to  the  investor 
explained  by  M.  K.  Baker,  writing  on  "  M 
nicipal  Bonds,"  in  the  Ticker  Magazine: 

To  supply  the  demand  for  expert  opinion  a 
for  facilities  to  handle  securities  in  large  amoui 
the  modem  bond-house  has  sprung  up,  acting 
intermediary  between  the  "  producer  and  **  cc 
sumer,"  and  giving  the  municipality  the  bcr 
fit  of  its  ability  to  take  up  and  pay  for  lar 
amounts  at  one  time  in  order  that  it  may  ha 
immediate  use  of  the  money,  and  giving  to  t 
investor  the  benefit  of  its  investigation  of  t 
credit  of  the  municipality  and  the  regularity 
the  issue. 


HIGH  INCOME  WITH   PEACE  OF  MIND. 


1-JERE  IS  the  question  before  the  average 
in>  esccr  who  has  wisely  decided  against 
mdustrial  bonds,  no  matter  how  cheap  they 
seem,  and  has  turned  to  the  rails  instead: 
*'  Which  railroads  have  the  best  credit?" 
Just  oov^'  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
WTirtb  money  to  those  investors  who  must 
hn\e  peace  of  mind,  together  with  the  largest 
pfvssibl<'  income  per  year.  The  railroads  arc 
bidtisnE!  ht^h  for  money  this  spring.  This 
mnns  ihat  railroad  bonds  are  cheap.  Some 
of  the  ^^ad^^,  moreover,  are  absolutely  trusted 
to  pa\'  up  what  they  owe,  interest  and  prin- 
dpal,  the  day  it  is  due.  This  means  that 
there  is  noiv  a  chance  to  get  unusually  high 
income  on  an  investment  made  under  the 
tami  expert  advice, — a  purchase  that  does 
not  need  to  be  watched. 


To  find  these  railroads  of  high  credit  ai 
to  buy  their  bonds  now,  while  prices  a 
marked  down  all  along  the  line,  is  the  ami 
tion  of  prudent  investors,  large  and  small,- 
the  laborer,  hunting  higher  interest  for  I 
hoard  now  in  the  savings  banks ;  the  w  om: 
dependent  on  her  income,  and  ignorant 
financial  details ;  the  retired  business  man. 

To  these,  and  all  the  other  possessors 
money  who  \\*ish  to  invest  it  safely,  the  1 
of  railroads  given  below  is  very  significai 
These  roads  are  picked  out  by  a  writer 
the  World's  JVork  as  "  perhaps  '  the  seh 
list'  of  our  American  rails."  He  believ 
that  **  to  them  the  conservative  investor  m 
turn  ^\^th  perfect  confidence  that  their  bon 
will  give  him  ample  security  for  prindp 
and  interest." 
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What  bond,  of  each  railroad  in  the  list,  will 
give  an  investor  the  best  net  revenue  for  a  ten- 
year  period  or  longer?  Which  one,  or  two,  of 
the  bonds  picked  out  will  be  most  satisfactory? 
These  are  the  questions  that  the  average  in- 
vestor will  want  answered.  By  way  of  definite 
information,  the  best-paying  (long  term)  bond 
of  each  road  is  indicated  below,  with  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  gained  bjr  bu^ng  it  at  about 
the  present  prices,  and  holding  it  until  it  is  paid 
oflF: 

Rate.   Yield. 

Road.  Bond.  Per  ct.  Per  ct. 

Pennsylvania. . .  Long  Island  ref.,  1949 4       4.60 

New  Haven Debenture,  convertible 6       5.00 

I^ke  Shore N.  Y.  C.  equip.,  1918,  etc.  .6       6.10 

Northwestern...  Debenture,    1921 5       4.90 

Great  Northern.  .C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll..  1921 4       4.60 

Illinois  Central.. Coll.  trust,  1952 4       4.30 

Burlington Iowa  DIv.,  s.  f.,  1919 5       4.60 

The  author  could  have  added  point  to  his 
approval  of  these  roads  if  he  had  stated  the 
number  of  consecutive  years  during  which 
each  of  them  has  paid  dividends  on  its  com- 
mon stock.  The  list  would  have  read  as 
follows:  The  Pennsylvania,  forty-eight 
years;  the  New  Haven,  thirty-six  years;  the 
Lake  Shore,  thirty-seven  years*  (excepting 
only  the  two  years  of  1885-6) ;  the  North- 
western, thirty  years;  the  Great  Northern, 
eighteen  years;  the  Illinois  Central,  forty- 
three  years;  the  Burlington,  thirty-five  years. 

This  IS  a  very  reassuring  condition  to  the 
prospective  bondholder.  Railroads  which 
have  been  able  to  take  care  of  their  stock- 
holders during  one  panic  after  another  may 
well  be  trusted  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
debts,  which,  of  course,  must  be  satisfied 
before  any  stock  dividends  are  paid.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  even  the  present  severe 
losses  in  railroad  earnings  all  over  jthe  coun- 
try are  not  expected  to  affect  even  the  divi- 
dends on  any  of  these  roads,  except  to  reduce 
them  possibly  in  two  or  three  cases. 

The  author  of  the  list  given  above  prefers 

the  second  and  third  bonds  mentioned,  for  the 

average  investor.     He  says  "  the  reason  why 

these  are  probably  the  cheapest  of  the  list  is 

found    in    the   fact    that   both    issues   were 

*  emergency  issues,' — that  is,  were  put  out 

during   the   present   stringency.      Probably, 

when  times  come  back  to  normal,  these  two 

bonds  will  be  hard  to  buy  at  their  present 

•      >> 
prices. 

After  learning  how  high  is  the  credit  of 
railroads  such  as  these,  after  being  told  that 
their  direct  obligations  can  be  bought  to 
yield  as  much  as  5  per  cent.,  there  is  little 
excuse  for  the  investor  dependent  upon  in- 
come, and  the  one  who  should  consider  safety 
first  of  all,  to  risk  or  lose  his  money.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  where  only  a  small 
sum  is  in  question. 


How  unreasonable  is  the  owner  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  who  takes  a  risk,  by  lending 
his  money  on  poor  credit,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  6  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent.,  when  the 
obligations  of  the  American  railroads  of 
highest  credit  are  paying  5  per  cent,  on  sums 
as  small  as  $1000!  The  difference  on  such 
a  sum  is  only  $10  or  $20  a  year,  not  nearly 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  in- 
vestor's peace  of  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possible  loss  of  the  $1000. 

'*  CONVERTIBLES  "     AND     "  DEBENTURES." 

Two  of  the  issues  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going list  are  really  not  "  bonds  "  at  all  as 
a  great  many  people  understand  the  word. 
We  refer  to  the  New  Haven  convertibles 
and  the  Northwestern  debentures.  These 
particular  issues  are  very  desirable  and  high- 
class  investments,  and  yet  "  debentures  "  and 
"  convertibles  "  in  general  do  not  carry  out 
the  popular  idea  that  a  "  bond  "  must  be 
secured  by  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  something 
or  other.  Debentures  and  convertibles  arc 
practically  the  notes,  or  promises  to  pay,  of 
the  corporation  issuing  them.  Thus,  their 
value  and  their  market  price  will  be  high 
only  if  the  issuing  corporations  enjoy  the 
highest  credit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  two 
issues  in  question. 

Some  debentures,  however,  are  protected 
by  an  agreement  with  a  trustee  into  which 
the  railroad  company  has  entered.  This  is 
of  value  to  the  buyer  of  a  debenture,  because 
It  usually  provides  that  the  trustee  shall 
certify  the  bonds,  and  thus  keep  their  num- 
ber down  to  the  authorized  amount. 

Another  advantage  of  a  trust  agreement  is 
found  by  "  Financier  "  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  '*  in  the  fact  that,  in  case  of 
violation  of  any  of  the  covenants  by  the 
lailroad,  the  trustee,  as  a  representative  of 
the  bondholders,  is  in  a  position  to  take  what- 
ever steps  may  be  proper  to  protect  their 
interests." 

While  debenture  bonds  are  not  secured  by  a 
lien  on  any  specific  property  of  the  company, 
there  is  frequently  inserted  in  the  indenture, 
covering  the  rights  of  the  bondholders,  a  pro- 
vision that,  so  long  as  any  of  the  debenture 
bonds  are  outstanding  and  unpaid,  the  railroad 
company  will  not  make  any  new  mortgage  upon 
its  railroad  without  also  thereby  including  there- 
in every  bond  issued  under  the  indenture  equally 
and  ratably  with  other  bonds  issued  under  and 
secured  by  any  such  mortgage.  The  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  has 
two  issues  of  debentures  outstanding,  and  in 
each  instance  the  indenture  provides  against 
further  issues  of  mortgage  bonds  without  in- 
cluding the  outstanding  debentures. 
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With  the  **  convertible "  bond,  likewise, 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  from  a 
promissory^^  note,  in  that  the  bond  may  be 
converted  by  its  owners  into  the  issuing  com- 
pany's stock.  Good  convertibles  thus  are  to 
be  recommended  particularly  at  times  like 
the  present,  when  the  stocks  of  important 
railroads  are  selling  at  very  low  prices,  be- 
cause the  rise  in  value  which  the  stocks  are 
expected  to  show,  with  the  approach  of  better 
times,  will  produce  a  proportionate  rise  in 
value  on  the  part  of  the  bonds  which  may  be 
convcrtfd  into  said  stock.  The  convertible 
bond,  of  course,  may  not  rise  as  much  as  the 
stock,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  at  a  certain 
time,  and  thus  is  safer.  The  stock  of  a  rail- 
road might  sink  to  a  fraction  of  its  par  value 
while  the  convertibles  riemained  high. 

The  terms  «pon  which  the  bonds  may  be  con- 
certed into  stock  \'ary  greatly.  Some  bonds  are 
convertible  into  stock  at  par.  Others  are  ex- 
changeable for  stock  below  par,  and  still  others 
for  stock  above  par.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road convertible  3^/4  per  cent,  bonds  of  191 5  are 
convertible  into  stock  at  150  per  cent,  of  their 

fir  value,— that  is,  bonds  to  the  face  value  of 
iS/igo  are  convertible  into  stock  to  the  face 
value  of  $10,000  The  Union  Pacific  4  per  cent, 
coftvertibles  are  exchangeable  for  common  stock 
<yf  the  company  at  $175  per  share;  expressed 
differently,  the  bonds  represent  a  "call*'  upon 
Union  Pacific  common  at  175. 


If  convertible  bonds  are  purchased  at  a  quol 
tion  under  par,  it  follows  that  they  represent 
call  upon  the  stock  at  a  price  below  the  exchan 
rate  named  in  the  bond. 

Most  convertible  bonds  may  be  called  for  p2 
ment  by  the  issuing  company  upon  giving  proj 
notice.  The  price  at  which  they  are  redecraal 
is,  however,  usually  well  above  the  issue  pri 
and  an  opportunity  is  always  to  be  given  to  t 
holder  to  convert  his  bonds  into  stock  prior 
the  date  on  which  they  are  to  be  redeems 
should  he  so  elect- 

The  period  during  which  the  bonds  arc  a 
vertible  may  be  deferred  for  several  years  afi 
the  date  of  issue  of  the  bonds,  or  may  be  limit 
to  a  portion  only  of  their  term.. 

An  additional  security  has  been  given 
some  convertibles  by  an  agreement  similar 
the  case  of  some  debentures, — namely,  th 
the  issuing  roads  shall  not  place  any  nc 
mortgage  on  its  property  without  indudi] 
the  convertibles.  The  Atchison  convertil 
4  per  cents,  of  1955  and  5  per  cents,  of  19 
are  protected  in  this  way. 

The  purchaser  of  a  debenture  or  of  a  co 
vertible  bond,  howeyer,  must  remember  th 
in  general  he  is  buying  a  promissory  noi 
cither  unsecured  or  without  security  equal 
that  of  a  mortgage  on  some  particular  pro 
erty.  This  narrows  the  desirable  invcstme 
in  these  two  classes  to  roads  of  the  best  pos 
ble  credit,  such  as  those  already  recommcndi 
in  these  pages. 


CALCULATING  THE   BUSINESS  DEPRESSION. 


A  MKRICA  is  doing  less  business  this  year 
than  lasL  But  in  many  cases  the  com- 
mercrial  report*  and  other  arithmetical  esti- 
mxtf%  oi  die  present  depression  look  worse 
tlttji  ihcf  atrct  because  the  custom  is  to  com- 
piare  than  with  the  corresponding  figures  of 
a  l«tf  sgo.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered 
rfm  9  fear  ago  America  was  running  full 
Umi  ifl  iliDcm  every  department.  A  slow- 
dmm  Jbad  to  came. 

THC    **  ISUEX    NUMBER "    IS    LOW. 

Tiie  tHe  ca*e  of  commodity  prices :  Brad- 
iitwffi  tly/w»  each  month  an  "  index  num- 
im  "  ^feiti>  represents  the  prices  per  pound 
4ll  44!^rm  Zf'-'?^  of  commodities,  such  as 
fciMtK^tr-'^ffi,  IJ'^  stock,  provisions,  fruits, 
m^^  e^ijierb  s.  metals,  etc.  These  prices, 
^rfM^4  in^  ^f  »^  "  index  number,"  mark 
«^n  mr^f^^h  ^^'^  changes  in  trade,  indus- 
iff  m^  ^sw^A^  Now,  to  read  that  the 
^.'-  ^•♦er*'  for  March   i,  1908,  was 


$7.9862,'  whereas  a  year  before  that  date 
was  $9.1293,  undoubtedly  shows  that  pric 
are  being  cut  right  down  the  line.  But  it 
not  so  alarming  when  one  considers  that  ti 
prices  for  March  i,  1907,  were  the  highc 
on  record. 

BANK    CLEARINGS    LESS    BY    ONE-SIXTH    ( 
MORE. 

The  total  value  of  the  checks  exchange 
at  all  American  clearing-houses  would  see 
at  first  sight  to  have  fallen  off  a  third  fro 
last  year,  but  there  is  a  more  cheerful  vie 
to  take.  It  will  be  found  that  the  decrease 
New  York  City  clearings  are  much  heavi 
than  for  any  other  section  of  the  counti 
Now,  a  large  part  of  this  decrease  may  1 
traced  to  the  fact  that  last  spring  was  a  tir 
of  tremendous  activity  on  the  New  Yo; 
stock  market.  ^  Brokers'  checks  for  laii 
amounts,  representing  the  purchase  and  sa 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  were  actively  drcub 
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ing,  whereas  during  the  past  few  months  the 
stock  market  has  shown  abnormal  dullness. 
It  is  therefore  significant  to  see  that  the 
average  decrease  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  exception  of  New  York  City 
has  only  been  about  15  per  cent,  this  year. 
Thus  it  may  well  be  true  that  actual  trade 
and  industry  have  fallen  off  not  one-third, 
but  only  about  one-sixth. 

TOO  MUCH  MONEY  IN  THE  BANKS. 

Money  is  piling  up  in  the  New  York 
banks,  and  is  expected  to  accumulate  even 
more.  This  is  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sign. 
It  shows  confidence  in  the  banks,  but  it  also 
indicates  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from 
active  business.  Men  are  out  of  work  who 
would  like  to  exchange  their  services  for 
some  of  that  money;  merchants  have  goods 
stored  that  they  would  like  to  sell  in  order 
to  open  their  shutdown  plants  and  manufac- 
ture more  goods. 

A  further  concentration  of  money  in  New 
York  is  prophesied  by  the  London  Statist, 
which  believes  that  America  may  soon  ship 
back  some  of  the  gold  it  borrowed  from 
Europe  during  the  panic. 

What  the  New  York  banks  are  doing  is  being 
cflFected  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  other 
banks  of  the  country,  and  if  trade  remains  very 
depressed,  and  the  demand  for  cash  is  unusually 
small,  we  shall  probably  witness  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  national  bank  notes  in  cir- 
culation. But  notwithstanding  tHe  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  circulating  medium  that  will  be 
effected  by  the  repayment  of  deposits  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  restriction  of  the  note  circu- 
lation, money  is  expected  to  become  so  plentiful 
that  gold  shipments  to  this  side  (Europe)  may 
result 


A  reference  to  the  Statist  in  these  pages 
last  month  misquoted  that  publication  in  the 
matter  of  the  world's  gold  supply.  The 
production,  as  actually  calculated  by  the 
Statist,  is  now  $7,500,000  per  week,  or  about 
$390,000,000  annually. 

MORE  IRON  AND  STEEL  ORDERS. 

The  iron  and  steel  market  has  been  gradu- 
ally improving  since  January.  Duns  Re- 
view says  that  "  no  large  contracts  are  noted 
in  any  department,  but  small  orders  appear 
constantly,  and  as  the  season  advances  more 
interest  is  shown  in  structural  shapes.  The 
best  business,  however,  is  in  farm  supplies 
and  material  for  canners.  More  tin-plate 
mills  resume  each  week,  shipments  increase 
steadily,  and  specifications  on  old  contracts 
are  no  longer  held  up." 

A  HARD  TIME  FOR  THE  RAILROADS. 

The  most  disconcerting  trade  reports  are 
those  of  railroad  earnings.  They  are  steadily 
falling  ofl,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
compared  with  figures  for  the  late  winter  of 
1907,  which  themselves  were  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, owing  to  severe  weather  and 
hindrance  to  traffic. 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  month  of 
February  were  about  10  per  cent,  less  than 
last  year.  The  first  week  in  March  showed 
a  further  decrease  to  about  iiyi  per  cent. 
Bradstreefs  says  that  "  the  present  tendency 
of  these  data  resembles  in  many  ways  the 
trend  displayed  in  1894,  except  that  losses 
thus  far  recorded  are  not  so  heavy  as  the 
maximum  decreases  noted  in  that  year  of 
hard  times." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 


\X^HEN  two  busy  Americans  meet,  after 
they  have  discussed  politics  and  per- 
sonalities, one  is  pretty  sure  to  ask  the  other: 
"  Which  railroad  stocks  do  you  like  best?  " 

Now  that  shares  in  important  railroads 
are  selling  for  half  of  last  year's  prices,  many 
people  are  tempted  to  invest,  even  if  it  is  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  first  considera- 
tion in  this  case  should  be  the  risk.  The 
buyer  of  a  few  shares  of  railroad  stock  be- 
comes a  partner  in  a  strenuous  business ;  yet  he 
has  practically  no  control  over  it.  Even  if 
his  business  can  stand  its  inevitable  losses 
during  the  present  business  depression,  it  may 
be  radically  hurt  by  State  or  federal  prosecu- 


tion for  past  misconduct.  Such  dangers  can- 
not be  estimated  by  reading  the  statistics  of 
the  road*s  success  in  former  years. 

If  this  situation  is  fully  realized  by  the 
hopeful  investor,  if  his  purchase  represents 
money  not  needed  for  income,  some  or  all 
of  which  may  be  lost  without  embarrass- 
ing him,  then  he  may  well  consult  with  his 
hanker  as  to  the  best  stocks  at  the  present  low 
figures. 

Many  students  of  values  and  of  the  mar- 
ket believe  that  prices  of  good  stocks  will  not 
go,  or  will  not  stay,  much  lower  than  they 
are  now.  The  financial  editor  of  Leslie's 
Weekly  writes  as  f6llows : 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  HISTORY. 

Mr.  J-€slie  M.  Shaw,  who  retired  last  year  from 
the  high  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  a  service  of  five  years  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
cabinet,  possesses  beyond  almost  any  other  of 
our  public  men  the  gift  of  lucid  exposition.  He 
can  state  dry  problems  of  coinage,  currency, 
banking,  tariff,  or  other  matters  of  statecraft  in 
a  way  that  holds  the  attention  and  reaches  the 
conviction  of  the  average  citizen.  His  public 
utterances  have  been  many  and  valuable.  It  is 
highly  appropriate  that  a  collection  of  them 
should  be  put  into  accessible  form  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  The  present  volume,— "  Current 
Issues"  (Appletons),--is  well  arranged,  and  its 
topics  have  to  do  with  many  of  the  questions 
that  will  be  most  discussed  during  this  political 
year.  The  greater  part  of  the  book,  however,  is 
made  up  of  material  in  the  field  in  which  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  expected  to 
spend  most  of  his  efforts.  Some  oi  the  miscella- 
neous speeches  included  in  the  volume  are  full  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  terse  and  witty  observations  upon 
lif ;  and  men,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  well  in- 
jdexed. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 
death  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  a  man  who  once 
received  a  large  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
for  President  of  the  United  States  and  who  was 
and  is  believed  by  thousands  of  Americans  to 
have  been  fairly  and  legally  elected  to  that  high 
office.  In  the  appearance  of  his  ''Letters  and 
Literary  Memorials"  (Harpers)  at  this  time 
there  can  certainly  be  no  suspicion  of  undue 
haste  on  the  part  of  his  literary  executor,  Mr. 
John  Bigelow.  The  present  volumes  admirably 
supplement  the  "  Speeches  and  Writinpfs "  of 
Mr.  Tilden,  which  were  published  dunng  his 
lifetime,  also  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Bige- 
low, and  at  the  same  time  throw  additional 
light  on  many  of  the  chapters  in  the  authorized 
biography  of  Tilden  by  the  same  writer.  The 
letters,  now  published  in  full  for  the  first  time, 
cover  a  lon^  period  of  American  political  his- 
tory, beginnmg  with  the  administration  of  Van 
Buren  and  ending  with  that  of  Geveland.  In 
all  these  years  Mr.  Tilden  was  high  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Democratic  party.  After  his  election 
as  Governor  of  New  York  and  his  brilliant  re- 
form record  in  that  office,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  State  canals, 
Mr.  Tilden  became  the  national  leader  of  the 
party  and  its  standard-bearer  in  1876.  His  cor- 
respondence with  politicians  and  statesmen 
throughout  the  country  was  carefully  preserved, 
and  as  now  published  it  forms  a  most  interest- 
ing record  01  political  history.  But  hardly  less 
interesting  than  Mr.  Tilden's  own  career  is  that 
of  the  friend  and  literary  associate  to  whom  he 
intrusted  the  task  of  editing  these  letters  and 
who  has  now  so  satisfactorily  completed  the 
work  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  Sorne- 
thing  is  told  of  Mr.  Bigelow  and  his  activities 
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as  author,  journalist,  and  diplomat  on  another 
page  of  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
As  an  editor  of  memoirs  his  record  is  unique. 

Simultaneously  with  the  increased  interest  in 
American  naval  affairs  stimulated  by  the  great 
cruise  of  this  year  appears  an  excellent  short 
history  of  the  United  States  navy,  by  John  R. 
Spears  (Scribners).  This  is  more  than  a  mere 
abrid^ent  of  the  author's  earlier  work,  since  it 
contams  the  freshest  information  regarding  our 
ships-of-war,  in  the  building  and  equipment  of 
which  unusual  progress  has  been  made  within 
the  past  ten  years.  The  book  as  it  stands  is 
the  best  single- volume  summary  of  American 
naval  history  that  has  yet  been  written. 

In  the  rather  ambitious  series  of  historical 
volumes  which  the  Harpers  are  bringing  out  un- 
der the  general  title  "  The  American  Nation :  A 
History  '  (under  the  general  editorship  of  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart),  Prof.  John  HoUaday 
Latane,  of  the  chair  of  history  in  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  contributes  volume  XXV.. 
— **  America  as  a  World  Power,  1897  to  1907." 
This  is  the  last  volume  in  the  narrative  text  of 
the  series,  the  two  following  volumes  being  Pro- 
fessor Hart's  own  book  on  national  ideals,  and 
the  index.  The  main  field  of  Professor  Latan6's 
volume  is  the  Spanish  War  of  '98  and  its  con- 
sequent influences  on  the  spirit  and  policy  of 
the  American  people.  The  work  also,  however, 
includes  a  treatment  of  other  administrative 
and  economic  questions.     It  really  rounds  out 
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and  "The  Truce  in  the  East  and  Its  After- 
math." The  first  mentioned,  which  appeared  in 
1903,  gave  the  author's  summing-up  of  opinion 
of  the  results  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Man- 
churia. In  this  first  of  the  series  Mr.  Weale 
warmly  commended  Japan's  Manchurian  policy 
as  he  then  saw  it.  In  the  second  work,  "The 
Reshaping  of  the  Far  East,"  written  toward  the 
close  of  I904»  a  later  verdict  was  given  with  a 
description  of  the  condition  of  things  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea,  the  writer  in  his  preface  (to 
quote  his  own  words)  "being  compelled  to 
qualify  his  former  approval  of  the  policy  of 
Japan  and  to  point  out  that  in  Korea  at  least 
there  has  been  a  grievtaiv  disappointment."  In 
•'The  Truce  iti  the  East  and  Its  Aftermath" 
Mr,  Weale  discussed  the  peace  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  treaty  ot  Portsmouth,  and 
gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  Japanese  Government  had  developed  in 
A  direction  entirely  different  from  that  which 
had  been  anticipated,"  He  consequently  con- 
cluded that  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance^  '*  in  a  more  comprehensive  form  than 
the  original,  was  a  ftoliticil  error  of  the  first 
magniti^de."  The  last  volume,  "The  Coming 
Struggle  in  Eastern  Asia,'*  contains  the  author's 
"careful  revaluation  of  tlie  old  forces  in  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  as  they  displayed  them- 
selves during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1907." 
The  aiithor*s  final  verdict  is  that  "  it  is  oligarchic 
Japan  which  constitutes  the  new  problem  in 
Eastern  Asia/*  This  last  volume  is  copiously 
illustrated  and  provided  with  maps  and  dia- 
grams. 

During  the  summer  of  1906  Dr.  George 
Trumbull  Ladd,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  paid  a  visit  to  Tokio  to  lec- 
ture in  the  Japanese  capital  before  the  Imperial 
Educational  Society  and  to  give  a  course  on  the 
philosophy  of  religion  at  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Kioto.  Up<3n  renching  Tokio,  however, 
his  entire  plan  was  changed  when  he  received 
an  invitation  from  Marquis  (now  Prince)  Ito, 
then  Japanese  Resident-General  in  the  Korean 
capital,  to  visit  the  Hermit  Kingdom  and  see  for 
himself  just  what  Japanese  policy  and  its  exe- 
cution were  doing  for  the  Koreans.  The  results 
of  his  observations  are  embodied  in  a  volume 
just  brought  out  by  Scribners,  entitled  "In 
Korea  with  Marquis  Ito."  The  volume  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,— first,  a  narrative  of  per- 
sonal experiences;  second,  a  critical  and  his- 
torical inquiry.  Dr.  Ladd's  general  verdict  is 
that  Japanese  intentions,  and  in  general  her 
acts  in  Korea,  have  not  merited  the  criticism 
which  has  been  passed  upon  them  in  some  quar- 
ters. She  has  enormous  difficulties  to  over- 
come, and  in  the  future  "the  new,  redeemed 
Korea  will  have  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
Japan,  her  benefactor  as  well  as  her  protector." 

Sir  Hubert  Jerningham,  formerly  Governor 
of  Mauritius  and  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  is  one 
of  those  British  administrators  who  can  write 
as  well  as  govern.  In  the  recently  issued  vol- 
ume (Dutton),  "From  West  to  East,"  Sir 
Hubert  describes  his  travels  in  Japan,  China, 
and  the  "southern  Far  East,"  giving  some  vivid 
descriptions  of  visits  to  battlefields  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and  some  incisive  picturesquely 
put  opinions  of  Japanese  national  policies.  A 
number  of  maps  and  illustrations  completes  the 
volume. 
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In  "The  Ancient  History  of  China"  (Co- 
lumbia University  Press)  Dr.  Friedrich  Hirth 
has  given  us  a  very  scholarly  study  of  the  Chi- 
nese development  up  to  the  end  of  the  Chou 
dynasty.  Professor  Hirth  has  the  chair  of  Chi- 
nese at  Columbia  University,  and  this  is  not  the 
first  of  his  scholarly  writings  on  Chinese  sub- 
jects. While  not  a  purely  philological  work, 
considerable  attention  is  given  in  Professor 
Hirth's  pages  to  the  linguistic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Chinese  people. 

STUDIES  OP  PEOPLES. 

An  important  work,  in  three  volumes,  is  Mr. 
Jerome  Dowd's  studv  of  "The  Negro  Races" 
(Macmillan).  The  first  volume,  which  has  al- 
ready appeared,  treats  of  the  life  of  the  most 
primitive  of  the  black  races :  the  Negritos 
(pygmies  and  Hottentots  of  South  Africa),  the 
Nigritians  (Ashanties,  Dahomans,  and  Central 
African  blacks),  and  the  Fellatahs  (of  Central 
Sudan).  The  second  volume  deals  with  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  and  the  modem  African 
labor  problem.  The  third  volume  will  deal 
with  the  negroes  of  East  Africa  and  the  negroes 
of  America. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "  Over- Sea  Britain " 
(Dutton)  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  author  of  "Where 
Three  Empires  Meet,"  has  written  a  very  read- 
able descriptive  record  of  the  geography,  the 
historical,  ethnological,  and  political  develop- 
ment, and  the  economic  resources  of  the  British 
Empire.  A  number  of  very  excellent  up-to-date 
maps  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  volume. 
TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook's  adventures  in  explor- 
ing Mt.  McKinley  are  graphically  described  by 
him  in  a  volume  entitled  "To  the  Top  of  the 
Continent"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  issue  for  January, 
1907,  the  Review  of  Reviews  published  an  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  Parker,  who  was  one  of  Dr. 
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resenting  seven  leading  religious  denominations. 
As  a  solution  of  the  "city  problem,"  so  called, 
which  really  comprehends  the  social  problem  of 
modern  times,  Dr.  Strong  offers  the  social  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  little  book  he  de- 
scribes certain  methods  by  which  these  teachings 
have  been  practically  applied. 

MEMOIRS  OP  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

An  absorbingly  interesting  history  from  the 
personal-memoir  standpoint  is  the  account  of 
the  famous  coup  d'itat  of  Napoleon  III.  in 
France,  which    Houghton,   Mifflin  &   Co.   have 


MONSIEUR  CLAUDE. 
(Chief  of  Police  of  the  Second  Empire  In  France.) 

brought  out  under  the  title  "  The  Memoirs  of 
Monsieur  Claude,  Chief  of  Police  Under  the 
Second  Empire."  This  volume  is  a  translation 
and  condensation  from  the  original  French  by 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley,  the  original  be- 
ing in  ten  volumes.  This  condensed  and  edited 
form  of  the  memoirs  takes  the  reader  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  The 
narrative  is  told  in  the  simple,  direct  style  of 
the  diary  of  a  simple,  direct  man  of  the  world 
who  yet  has  retained  something  of  the  naivete 
of  the  old-time  soldier. 

BOOKS  ON  VARIOUS  THEMES. 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Stimson,  who  holds  the  chair 
of  comparative  legislation  at  Harvard,  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures,  at  Lowell  Institute,  Boston, 
in  October  and  November  last  on  "  The  Ameri- 
can Constitution,"  discussing  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  popular  liberties,  as  well  as  the  pow- 
ers of  the  national  Grovernment.  These  lectures 
now  appear  in  book  form  (Scribners).  Mr. 
Stimson  vigorously  opposes  anv  straining  of  the 
national  Constitution,  especially  as  regards  the 
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regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  One  of  the 
lectures  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  phase  of  the 
subject.  In  general,  Mr.  Stimson*s  views  are 
conservative  and  his  exposition  of  the  division 
of  power  between  the  States  and  the  federal 
Government  judicious  and  helpful. 

The  writings  on  landscape  gardening  by  the 
famous  English  landscape  artist,  Humphry  Rep- 
ton,  have  been  edited  and  published  in  one  vol- 
ume (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  under  the  title 
"  The  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening,"  the  re- 
vision and  editing  being  done  by  John  Nolen, 
of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. Repton's  contention  was  that  the  art  of 
laying  out  ground  is  founded,  like  all  other  arts, 
not  upon  mere  caprice  and  fashion,  but  upon 
fixed  principles.  His  ideas  and  observations,  as 
set  forth  in  this  finely  printed  and  illustrated 
volume,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  and  interest 
to  Americans,  who  are  just  beginning  to  awake 
to  the  necessity  of  ideals  in  landscape  gardening. 
Repton,/rt  will  be  remembered,  died  in  1818. 

*  Mornings  in  the  College  Chapel"  (Houg[h- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  consists  of  a  second  series 
of  addresses  to  young  men  on  personal  religion 
delivered  from  time  to  time  by  Francis  Green- 
wood Peabody,  Plummer  professor  of  Chris- 
tian morals  at  Harvard. 

A  volume  of,  essays  on  "  some  of  the  various 
principles  which  underlie  the  course  of  the 
political  movements  in  the  present  age,"  by  W. 
M.  Flinders  Petrie,  comes  from  the  press  of 
Putnams  under  the  title  "Janus  in  Modem 
Life."  Dr.  Petrie's  range  of  vision  and  thought- 
provoking  style  are  evident  throughout. 

In  "The  Spinners*  Book  of  Fiction"  (Paul 
Elder  &  Co.)  a  number  of  well-known  writers 
have  given  us  a  collection  of  fine  short  stories. 
The  work  has  been  brought  out  under  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Spinners'  Club  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  stories  are  all  by  writers  of  Calif omian 
reputation.      Among    others,    these    well-known 
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names  are  represented:  Gertrude  Athenoo, 
Geraldine  Bonner,  Mary  Halleck  Foote,  Jack 
London,  Miriam  Michelson.  Frank  Norris,  and 
Herman  Whi taker.  The  volume  is  pieasingij 
illustrated  in  color. 

A  poetical  rendering  of  the  k)ve  letters  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  by  EUIa  C  Bennett,  has 
been  brought  out  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  In  the 
preface  the  author  says  that  she  has  not  tried 
to  keep  in  touch  with  or  in  any  vraij  foilow  the 
originals,  **  exceot  as  to  sentiment,  upon  which 
thread  this  rosary  of  my  love  letters  has  been 
strung." 

Three  little  books  in  the  Music  Students' 
Library,  published  by  Ditson,  are:  '•Outlines  of 
Music   llistory,"  a  concise  survey  of  the  entire 


fiekl  of  musical  devekipinent,  by  Qarence 
Hamilton;  ^^ Coonterpoint  Simplified^  by  Fr 
OS  L.  York,  ^LA.,  and  **  Music  Club  Progrs 
from  All  Nations,"  by  Arthur  Elson,  givtn] 
historic  outline  of  each  national  school  of  mu 
with  qocstioos  for  study  and  a  series  of  sp< 
men  programs. 

From    the    same    publishing   house    we    h; 
"  Songs   from  the   Operas,"   a  volume   for 
prano.  edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 

•*The  Inward  Light"  (Macmillan),  by 
Fielding  Hall,  consists  of  a  series  of  essays 
religions  and  metaphysical  subjects,  chiefly  d< 
in?  with  the  philoscmhical  and  religious  s 
tcms  of  the  East  Some  of  the  essays  t; 
the  form  of  a  story.     The  style  is  charming 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Skatt  We  Nobody  in  this  country  wants 
Maintain  war,  with  the  possible  exception 
t/ie  Navy?  ^^  ^  ^^^  ambitious  junior  offi- 
cers and  a  handful  of  people  who  would 
profit  by  the  sale  of  military  supplies.  Since 
all  parties,  all  classes,  all  sections,  all  ele- 
ments that  make  up  public  opinion,  are 
equally  in  favor  of  peace  among  the  nations 
and  of  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  diplo- 
macy or  by  arbitration,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  make  serious  answer  to  those  who 
claim  that  they  are  better  friends  of  peace 
who  favor  two  new  battleships  than  are 
they  who  favor  four.  If  some  of  the  good 
people  who  make  a  shibboleth  of  the  word 
peace  were  a  little  more  robust  in  their  intel- 
ligence they  would  not  be  less  useful  or  in- 
fluential in  the  community.  The  difference 
between  being  friends*  of  peace  and  enemies 
of  peace  is  by  no  means  so  simple  and  obvious 
as  has  been  assumed  by  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  President's  naval  policy.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  world  was  right  when 
it  heartily  endorsed  the  granting  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his 
work  and  influence  in  behalf  of  peace. 
His  demand  for  new  ships  is  also  a  peace 
proposal. 

Face  the     ^"^  ^^^V  ^^^^  either  be  a  fight- 
Reai        ing  machine,  or  else  it  must  con- 

Aiternatioes.      •  .        e  t  •  j     j* 

sist  or  a  few  cruisers  and  dis- 
patch boats  capable  of  doing  errands.  Those 
who  arc  willing  to  support  the  policy  of  the 
House  iit  voting  at  this  session  for  two  new 
battleships  of  the  enormous  size  and  power  of 
the  Dreadnought  class  are  just  as  much  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  a  modern  navy  for 
fighting  purposes  as  are  those  who  support 
the  President  in  the  belief  that  we  ought 
now  to  order  four  new  ships  of  that  type. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  in  an  efficient 
American  navy  from  the  standpoint  of  prep- 
aration to  meet  the  emergencies  of  war 
should  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  idea  of 


constructing  any  of  these  new  battleships. 
We  should  know  just  where  we  stand  and 
just  what  we  intend.  We  should  face  the 
real  alternatives.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  peace 
advocate  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  does  not  in  the  least  believe  in  the 
policy  of  a  large  and  powerful  American 
navy.  He  would  oppose  the  four  big  new 
battleships;  and,  for  exactly  the  same  rea- 
sons, he  would  oppose  the  two.  If  he  believed 
in  having  the  two,  it  would  be  for  reasons 
which  would  undoubtedly  lead  him  to  ac- 
cept the  President's  logic  and  demand  the 
four.  If  any  fighting  machine,  then  a  com- 
plete one! 

Let  the  ^^^  French  company  was  dig- 
Machinery  ging  the  Panama  Canal  with  very 
Be  Adequate,  ^^^^jj  j^edges  and  steam  shovels. 
We  are  now  working  at  Panama  with  an 
ample  number  of  new  machines,  many  times 
as  powerful  and  efficient  as  were  those  used 
by  the  French.  If  there  are  reasons  for 
using  the  new  kinds  of  machinery,  it  is  better 
to  install  enough  machines  promptly,  rather 
than  to  make  the  change  in  a  lingering  and 
hesitating  fashion.  It  was  not  possible  at  the 
last  Hague  Conference  to  get  the  nations  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  any  agreement  looking 
toward  the  limitation  of  armaments  whether 
by  land  or  by  sea.  The  only  practical  sug- 
gestion was  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  de- 
sired to  bring  about  an  agreement  limiting 
the  size  and  power  of  warships.  But  the 
idea  was  rejected.  The  navies  of  other  na- 
tions are  in  process  of  reconstruction  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  type  of  battleship.  We  must 
either  cease  to  be  a  naval  power  or  we  must 
take  and  maintain  a  certain  rank  among 
those  nations  that  have  strong  navies.  There 
is  no  sense  or  logic  in  a  drifting,  shifting  mid- 
dle course.  There  are  some  people  who  so 
much  dislike  the  idea  of  war  that  the  sight  of 
firearms  jars  upon  their  sensibilities,  and  they 
would   prefer   to  prohibit   the  manufacture 
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THc  answer  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  to  pass  a  naval  bill  providing  for  two 
battleships.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  clear- 
headed citizens  who  think  the  President  has 
ample  reasons  behind  his  demand,  to  write 
letters  on  the  subject  to  their  representatives 
at  Washington. 

Th.  President  ^hc  outcry  against  the  plan  of 
Should  Be  sending  the  battleship  fleet  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  President  adhered  to  that  plan 
in  the  face  of  the  most  extravagant  denuncia- 
tion, and  the  long  cruise  has  already  been 
brilliantly  justified  by  its  good  results.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  while  discussion 
and  criticism  are  always  permissible,  some- 
body's lead  has  to  be  followed.  And  the 
President  has  shown  that  in  matters  of  naval 
policy  he  is  entitled  to  the  country's  confi- 
dence and  respect.  There  is  nothing  revolu- 
tionary in  what  he  now  asks  in  respect  to 
the  new  ships.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have 
these  vessels,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
beginning  the  work  on  some  of  them  next 
year  rather  than  a  year  or  two  later.  The 
President  stated  his  reasons  broadly  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  ample  knowledge. 

Cwigreaa  ^^^  refusal  of  Congress  to  grant 
and  Ha  a  request  that  should  have  been 
*'"  ^  '  accepted  unanimously  does  not  in 
this  case  argue  any  strength  of  will  or  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  facing  a  considerable  deficit  of 
public  revenue,  after  a  series  of  years  of  large 
surpluses.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  econ- 
omy in  the  wrong  direction ;  and  the  present 
Congress  in  any  case  will  not  make  a  repu- 
tation for  retrenchment.  The  outlay  for  free 
rural  delivery  will  be  larger  this  coming 
)ear,  by  many  millions,  than  ever  before. 
And  the  chief  reason  for  this  increase  is  to 
be  found  in  the  desire  of  every  Congressman 
to  secure  as  rapid  an  extension  of  the  free 
system  in  the  counties  of  his  district  as  any 
other  Congressman  has  been  able  to  secure. 
Now  it  happens  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Postmaster-General  Meyer  are  broadminded 
and  sympathetic,  and  are  quite  willing 
to  give  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  every 
possible  convenience  as  respects  the  delivery 
of  their  mail  matter.  But  it  would  be  only 
fair  if  Congress  in  return  would  show  an  in- 
telUgent  interest  m  the  plans  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  make  the  free  rural  service  more 
lucrative  and  thus  to  diminish  the  deficit  in 
the  postal  revenues. 


HON.   GEOKr.E  VON    L.    MEYER. 

(Who  Is  maklnf;  a  brilliant  record  as  Postmaster- 
(jeneral,  and  whose  proposals  for  postal  savings- 
banks  and  a  parcel  service  In  connection  with  free 
rural  delivery  ought  to  be  adopted  at  this  session.) 


Mr.  Mener'a  ^^^  example,  the  Postmaster- 
Postai  General  has  excellent  and  well- 
matured  plans  for  postal  savings- 
banks  and  for  profitably  utilizing  the  ser- 
vice of  rural  delivery  for  a  distribution  of 
parcels.  His  projects  are  thoroughly  com- 
mendable and  are  of  a  sort  that  in  any  other 
civilized  country  would  be  pushed  with  sym- 
pathy, ^nerg>%  and  statesmanship  in  the  popu- 
lar house  of  representatives.  But  while 
these  plans  are  receiving  encouragement  at 
the  Senate  end  of  our  national  Capitol,  they 
are  meeting  with  stony  indifference  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Much  as  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  free  rural  delivery,  it  is  scan- 
dalously true  that  the  system  has  been  pushed 
far  too  rapidly,  at  unjustifiable  expense,  and 
that  it  will  take  a  good  while  to  reorganize 
postal  work,  county  by  county,  throughout 
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law  in  such  a  way 'as  to  permit  business  to 
be  done  under  modern  forms  without  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the  country  that 
there  should  be  greater  publicity  as  regards 
industrial  corporations  through  the  agency 
of  the  national  Government,  and  that  there 
should  be  the  beginnings  of  federal  oversight 
and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  as  car- 
ried on  by  such  corporations.  To  embody 
these  ideas  in  a  bill  is  not  altogether  easy. 
Such  a  measure  was,  however,  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Civic  Federation  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  commerce  commit- 
tees of  the  two  houses.  The  measure  was 
drawn  up  after  much  consultation  and  in 
perfect  good  faith.  Doubtless  it  had  its  im- 
perfections, but  in  its  main  features  it  was  a 
fair  and  practical  bill.  It  was  fntroduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  commerce  com- 
mittee, and  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  bill  was  ably  explained 
and  defended  by  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation, and  by  various  others  whose  position 
was  disinterested  beyond  a  doubt.  The  Ad- 
ministration was  openly  committed  to  the 
bill,  as  were  many  leading  representatives  of 
business  and  of  labor.  But  this  measure, 
like  everything  else,  had  to  face  that  mood 
of  almost  hopeless  inability  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  entertain  new  ideas  or  to 
act  in  any  way  except  negatively. 

The  Speaker  ^^^  Operation  of  the  present 
andHis  House  rules  places  an  enormous 
^^^'  responsibility  upon  the  Speaker. 
Questions  and  proposals  come  before  him  in 
such  bewildering  multiplicity  that  if  he  were 
not  able  to  say  "  no  "  with  promptness  and 
firmness,  nothing  whatever  could  be  done. 
Every  virtue  has  its  accompanying  tempta- 
tions and  faults.  The  man  who  is  compelled 
to  say  "  no  "  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred is  in  great  danger  of  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  hundredth  instance,  where  he  ought 
to  say  "  yes."  Early  in  the  session  the  House 
ought  to  have  agreed,  in  Republican  caucus 
or  otherwise,  upon  a  reasonable  program  of 
positive  work  for  the  present  session.  It  has 
fallen  far  below  the  country's  fair  expecta- 
tion. Its  leaders  were  proposing  last  month 
to  adjourn  on  Saturday,  May  9,  or  else  one 
^^Tek  later.  Yet  this  is  the  long  session  of 
the  Sixtieth  Congress.  The  party  in  power 
has  a  clear  and  large  working  majority,  and 
to  adjourn  with  a  record  of  nothing  accom- 


HON.    SETH    LOW. 
(Who  is  8<»rvlng  the  public  with  great  acceptance 
as  head  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  and  who  is 
a  delegate-at-large  from  New  Yoric  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention.) 

plished  is  a  rather  inglorious  way  to  make 
ready  for  the  fall  campaign.  A  policy  pre- 
liminary to  future  tariff  revision  could  have 
been  adopted  on  businesslike  lines  that  would 
have  pleased  producers  and  consumers  alike 
and  would  have  made  the  position  of  the 
Republican  platform  speaker  less  difficult  in 
September  and  October.  But  the  House  at 
the  present  time  seems  to  be  without  convic- 
tions, and  its  one  absorbing  desire  is  to  ad- 
journ and  get  away  from  embarrassing  ques- 
tions.   Yet  there  is  no  escape. 

The  ^Vhen  the  opposition  party  in 
Opposition's  Congress  resorts  to  the  tactics  of 
obstruction  its  object  has  usually 
been  to  prevent  the  passage  of  distasteful 
measures.  But  last  month  the  country  was 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  Democratic  fili- 
bustering, led  by  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
the  minority  chief,  whose  avowed  object  was 
not  to  prevent  the  majority  from  jamming 
objectionable  bills  to  a  vote,  but  rather  to 
compel  a  reluctant  majority  to  take  up  those 
matters  of  business  that  had  been  generally 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  session's  pro- 
gram.   If  Mr.  Williams'  purpose  was  to  call 
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the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  cynical 
mood  of  the  majority,  his  methods  were  suc- 
cessful. The  present  Congress  was  elected 
by  the  country  with  a  clear  mandate  to  sup- 
port the  policies  of  the  President.  To  ad- 
journ without  doing  anything,  a  month  or  six 
weeks  earlier  than  Congress  usually  adjourns 
in  the  even  years,  will  have  the  effect  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  members  to 
mend  their  political  fences  at  home  than  they 
would  have  found  it  if  they  had  stayed 
longer  at  Washington  and  returned  to  their 
constituents  \yith  a  better  record. 


Theory 

uersua 

Practice, 


Theoretically,  it  is  the  business 
of  Congress  to  make  the  laws 
and  of  the  Executive  Department 
to  administer  them.  Practically,  however, 
under  our  system,  the  President  is  regarded 
as  the  general  director  of  governmental  work, 
and  the  formulator  of  policies.  However 
well  disposed  the  members  of  Congress  may 
be  as  individuals,  the  two  houses  lack  initia- 
tive and  energy  in  the  selection  of  a  program ; 
and  they  are  not  wise  in  failing  to  co-operate 
with  an  Administration  as  able  and  strong  as 
the  present  one,  especially  where  Congress  is 
of  the  same  party  complexion  as  the  Admin- 
istration, and  where  it  has  been  expressly 


elected  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  policies 
of  the  Executive.  It  is  not  merely  a  differ- 
ence betwen  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  certain  lead- 
ing men  in  the  two  branches  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Taft,  as  Secretar>'  of  War,  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Administration  behind 
him,  has  for  years  been  pressing  upon  Con- 
gress certain  matters  of  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Philippines.  His  proposals 
have  been  reasonable,  just,  and  timely.  Yet 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  get  really  effec- 
tive co-operation  in  Congress.  Mr.  Root,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  with  all  his  tact  and  mod- 
eration, has  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
cure support  for  measures  obviously  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Our  sys- 
tem of  government  has  many  merits,  and 
upon  the  whole  it  is  the  best  that  is  to  be 
found  among  the  large  nations.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  we  can  make  any  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  governmental  mechanism. 
The  one  thing  that  we  can  do,  meanwhile, 
is  to  secure  results  by  bringing  the  pressure 
of  an  intelligent  public  opinion  to  bear  at  the 
point  where  such  pressure  is  most  needed. 
There  are  times  when  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  needs  to  converge  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration itself.  There  are  other  times  when 
the  Senate  calls  for  the  stimulus  of  public 
criticism.  Just  now  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
part  of  the  governing  machine  that  most 
requires  the  notice  of  the  press  and  the 
public. 

^  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  po- 

Shachied  litical  importance  that  the  Re- 
publican party  should  convince 
the  country  of  its  intention  in  good  faith  to 
revise  the  tariff.  Senator  Beveridge  has 
taken  the  lead  for  two  years  in  advocating  a 
commission  to  deal  with  the  industrial  facts 
involved  and  to  shape  the  case,  so  to  speak. 
The  most  feasible  proposal  is  that  of  a  com- 
mission of  experts  to  be  selected  from  the 
Government  departments  and  put  at  work 
immediately  by  the  President.  The  Senate 
is  ready  to  adopt  such  a  proposal.  The  rul- 
ing coterie  of  the  House  is  so  strongly  dis- 
inclined to  admit  the  need  of  change  or  inno- 
vation in  any  direction  that  it  seems  to  resent 
even  an  allusion  to  the  tariff  as  a  possible 
subject  of  discussion.  By  degrees  it  has  come 
around  to  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  might  set  some  people 
at  work  to  collect  tariff  data.  But  the  coun- 
try expects  something  more  positive  and  ener- 
getic than  is  implied  in  this  reluctant  con- 
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cession  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Cannon, 
Payne,  and  Dalzell.  Anxious  as  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  House  are  for  their 
political  salvation  in  the  ordeal  of  next  No-' 
vember,  they  are  collectively  too  inert  and 
negative  just  now  to  do  the  obvious  things 
that  would  place  them  in  strong  fighting  po- 
sition when  they  enter  the  campaign.  To 
have  shown  that  they  had  already  helped  in 
good  faith  to  start  the  work  of  tariflE  revision 
would  be  worth  to  them  as  a  political  asset 
next  fall  the  equivalent  of  a  dozen  seats  in 
the  House.  To  have  shown  that  they  were 
capable  of  acting  efficiently  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  railroad  and  economic  policies 
would  be  worth  another  dozen  seats.  They 
have  a  more  or  less  clear  consciousness  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  their  own  system,  yet 
they  cannot  find  a  way  to  unshackle  them- 
selves and  to  lay  hold  of  their  proper  tasks 
with  energy*. 

OurEn,tasslea}^    CongTCSS    is   tO   prOvidc    for   a 

and        lot  of  public  buildmgs  m  the  neat 

Their  Needs,    e    ^  •  u^  ^     if     •  -..U 

future,  It  ought  to  begm  with  an 
appropriation  for  the  permanent  and  suitable 
housing  of  our  ambassadors  in  the  capitals  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  There  has  been 
ample  reason  for  a  long  time  past  to  make 
this  demand,  and  it  has  often  been  urged 
upon  Congress.  But  recent  occurrences  and 
conditions  have  strikingly  illustrated  the 
need.  Until  Congress  is  willing  to  make 
such  provision,  no  bill  for  miscellaneous  pub- 
lic buildings  here  at  home  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive.  At  present  there  is 
no  standard,  whether  public  or  private,  upon 
which  an  American  Ambassador  or  Minister 
in  a  foreign  capital  may  base  his  expenditures. 
Each  American  representative  must  rent  such 
quarters  as  he  can  find  or  can  afford.  If  he 
is  to  live  as  the  representatives  of  other  great 
nations  do  in  the  same  capital,  he  must  adopt 
a  standard  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  sal- 
ary Congress  allows  him.  If  he  happens  to 
be  a  wealthy  man,  he  is  likely  to  accept  the 
view  that  he  must  pay  out  his  own  money 
freely  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  his  coun- 
try. He  finds  the  salary  so  inadequate  that 
it  affords  no  criterion  whatsoever;  and  he  is 
in  danger  of  going  too  far  in  the  expenditure 
of  his  own  money,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
poor  man  may  be  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Nobody  ever  has  the  slightest  occasion  to  ask 
whether  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, or  Paris,  or  Berlin  has  large  private 
means  or  small.  There  is  an  appropriate 
permanent    British   embassy,   with   suitable 
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emoluments  and  allowances  for  its  mainte- 
nance. When  M  r.  Bryce  is  made  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington  he  does  not  have  to  hunt 
the  town  over  to  find  a  house,  but  follows  his 
predecessor  into  the  well-appointed  British 
embassy,  without  annoyance  or  embarrass- 
ment of  any  kind. 


V. 


^^    -     But  in  a  given  European  city,  the 

Embarrasatng  representative     of     the     United 

'     States  of  America  may  be  found 

living  in  a  palace  and  spending  a  quarter  of 

a  million  dollars  a  year,  or  he  may  be  found 
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to  mark  this  distinction.  Mr.  Littlefield,  of 
Maine,  who  seems  always  -to  enjoy  the  posi- 
tion of  one  who  dissents  for  conscience  sake, 
still  had  his  constitutional  scruples  and  voted 
against  the  bill.  Mr.  Littlefield  is  one  of 
the  strong  men  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  decided  not  to  be  a  can- 
didate ior  re-election.  In  foreign  countries 
the  legislation  providing  for  compensation  to 
employees  in  case  of  injury  is,  as  a  rule,  much 
more  specific  than  in  our  States,  or  than  un- 
der the  new  legislation  of  Congress.  General- 
ly speaking,  the  liability  of  employers  in  case 


of  injury  or  death  is  so  precisely  fixed  in  these 
foreign  laws  that  no  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  is  required.  The  subject  is  one  that  is 
hedged  about  with  many  logical  difficulties.  In 
the  case  of  organizations  so  vast  and  intricate 
as  those  of  American  railroads  such  a  liability 
law  as  that  which  Congress  has  now  enacted 
in  amendment  of  the  law  of  1906  is  undoubt- 
edly in  the  right  direction.  Railroad  employ- 
ment is  hazardous,  and  it  is  right  that  the 
companies  should  be  held  liable  for  injury  to 
their  men.  When  commerce  is  made  a  purely 
federal  concern,  legislation  can  be  improved. 
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semble  at  the  White  House,  for  a  three  days' 
session,  a  conference  on  the  conservation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 
It  IS  to  be  attended  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  each  accompanied  by  two  or  three  ad- 
visers of  his  own  choosing.  The  Supreme 
Court,  the  cabinet,  the  members  of  the  Six- 
tieth Congress,  the  Waterways  Commission, 
and  a  few  others  especially  interested  in  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference, 
have  also  been  invited.  Several  articles  in 
this  number  of  the  Review,  as  well  as  in  the 
number  for  last  month,  will  suggest  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be  dis- 
cussed. For  example,  Mr.  Mitchell's  arti- 
cle in  this  number,  on  the  "  The  Waste  of 
Our  Natural  Resources,"  contains  much  that 
our  readers  will  find  to  be  new  and  sugges- 
tive, while  Mr.  Edmonds'  article  upon  the 
country's  latent,  as  well  as  its  developed,  as- 
sets shows  from  another  standpoint  the  need 
for  wise  administration  of  interests  so  gigan- 
tic. Mr,  Casson's  article  on  farming  is  also 
notable. 

j^  As  the  time  for  the  holding 
FMd  of  of  national  political  conventions 
FoiitieM.  ^xzvfs  near,  the  Republican  situa- 
tion becomes  less  problematical,  while  the 
Democratic  shows  some  new  and  dubious 
features.  Well-informed  politicians  of  all 
parties  have  now  for  some  time  regarded 
Secretary  Taft's  nomination  as  altogether 
probable.  Mr.  Taft  has  not  antagonized 
the  supporters  of  any  other  candidate,  and 
he  is  universally  respected  and  admired.  It 
will  be  very  easy,  therefore,  for  the  support- 
ers of  Governor  Hughes,  Senator  Knox, 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  Speaker  Cannon, 
and  Senator  La  FoUette  to  join  with  good- 
will in  making  it  unanimous  just  as  soon  as 
it  is  clearly  determined  that  the  Secretary  is 
to  have  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Chicago  convention.  The  New  York  State 
convention  was  controlled  by  the  wing  of 
the  party  that  is  regarded  as  friendly  to  the 
Administration.  The  other  wing,  which  is 
controlled  by  Mr.  Odell  and  his  political  as- 
sociates, was  in  a  clear  minority.  It  is  the 
Odell  wing  which  has  for  a  long  time  past 
identified  itself  with  the  movement  to  secure 
the  nomination  for  Governor  Hughes.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  other  wing, 
which  is  certainly  very  cordial  in  its  feeling 
toward  Secretary  Taft,  is  also  the  more 
trustworthy  and  sincere  of  the  two  factions  in 
its  espousal  of  the  candidacy  of  Governor 
Hughes.     As  delegates-at-large  to  the  con- 


MR.    WILLIAM    L.    WARD. 

(National    Committeeman    from    the   State   of    New 

York,  who  goes  to  Chicago  as  a  laft  delegate.) 

vention  at  Chicago  the  New  York  conven- 
tion selected  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Hughes  National 
League;  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  also  a  very 
active  Hughes  man;  Mr.  Edward  H.  Butler, 
of  the  Buffalo  News,  and  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Hazard,  of  Syracuse,  who  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  Governor.  The  New  York 
delegation  will  not  be  unanimous,  however. 
The  National  Committeeman,  Mr.  William 
L.  Ward,  found  that  the  Republicans  of 
Westchester  County  were  strongly  for  Taft, 
and  he  and  his  associates  will  go  as  district 
delegates  instructed  for  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  who  is  the  local  Re- 
publican leader  at  Albany  and  a  force  in  the 
politics  of  the  State,  has  also  announced 
himself  as  a  Taft  man.  The  delegation 
as  a  whole  will  work  for  Hughes  in 
good  faith,  but  with  cordiality  toward  other 
candidate^. 


Taft  In 

£aat  and 

Wf»t. 


The  Massachusetts  convention 
found  harmony  by  virtue  of  the 
most  curious  resolutions  ever 
adopted  in  a  serious  body.  These  resolutions 
declare  that  for  the  sake  of  an  appearance 
of  unity  and  harmony  the  convention  will 
not  instruct  for  any  candidate  nor  express 
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JUDGE  GEORGE  GRAY,  OF  DELAWARE. 


Mew  York'9 

Bear- 
Garden, 


Later  in  the  month  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  conven- 
tion was  run  on  the  bear-garden 
plan,  with  large  bodies  of  policenrien  present 
to  keep  the  riot  from  developing  into  whole- 
tolc  massacre.  The  result  of  the  convention 
was  to  establish  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, the  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  not  merely 
in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  State. 
Mr.  Murphy's  chief  lieutenant  is  Mr.  Con- 
ners,  of  Buffalo,  a  politician  of  like  origin 
and  method.  The  victory  of  Tammany  was 
marked  by  the  exclusion  from  the  convention 
of  State  Senator  McCarren,  who  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  leader  of  the  Democracy  of 
Brooklyn.  The  convention  was  managed 
adversely  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
Judged  by  standards  of  decency,  this  conven- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  lowest 
ebb  that  the  Democracy  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York  has  ever  reached.  There  was 
a  very  good  fighting  chance  for  Democratic 
victory  in  New  York  this  year.  But  under 
Murphy's  leadership  the  party's  chances  are 
not  much  better  than  its  deserts. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal 
of  vigor  and  earnestness  behind 
the  movement  for  Governor 
Johnson,  who  is  Minnesota's  offering  as  a 
substitute    for    Bryan.      The    conservative 


Democrats  of  the  East  are  rallying  strongly 
about  the  name  of  Judge  George  Gray,  of 
Delaware,  although  this  admirable  public 
man  is  unwilling  to  be  a  candidate.  The 
Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  of  Cincinnati,  is  the 
other  conservative  candidate  most  frequently 
mentioned.  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  nominated, 
however,  unless  under  the  two-thirds  rule 
a  strong  minority  in  the  convention  should 
force  the  majority  to  accept  a  compromise 
nominee. 

A  Gooernor  ^ver  since  his  election,  in  the 
Who  Looms  fall  of  1906,  the  country  at  large 
Latge.  ^^^  displayed  an  unflagging  in- 
terest in  the  policies  and  achievements  of 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York.  Every- 
thing that  he  has  doAe  in  office,  every  repulse 
that  he  has  encountered  in  his  work,  every 
triumph  that  he  has  won,  has  been  heralded 
by  the  newspapers  from  Maine  to  California. 
Doubtless  one  reason  for  this  nation-wide  in- 
terest in  a  New  York  Governor's  fortunes 
lay  in  the  fact  that  this  particular  Governor 
was  called  upon  to  deal,  inside  his  State 
jurisdiction,  with  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Hughes  had  come  into  national 
prominence  through  his  connection  with  the 
exposure  of  wrongdoing  in  the  great  insur- 
ance companies,  whose  policy-holders  are  to 
be  found  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
United  States.  By  many  of  these  people  this 
clear-headed,  resolute,  persistent  lawyer, 
whom  nobody  outside  of  his  own  professional 
circles  in  New  York  had  ever  heard  of  be- 
fore, came  to  be  regarded  as  a  deliverer.  It 
is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  nation  has 
watched  his  gubernatorial  career  as  it 
watched  the  record  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
the  same  office  less  than  a  decade  ago. 


other 
Demoeratle 
Candidates 


Promtae 
and 


When  Governor  Hughes  took 
office,  one  year  ago  last  January, 
Performance,  ^^  announced  a  program  of  leg- 
islation that  occasioned  more  or  less  surprise, 
but  met  with  an  unsympathetic  response,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  legislators  them- 
selves. He  asked  for  enactments  that  the 
party  platform  on  which  he  was  elected  had 
never  called  for.  Moreover,  under  his  the- 
ory of  the  independence  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments,  he  soon  showed  that 
he  possessed  no  means  of  enforcing  his  demands 
save  "  an  appeal  to  the  people," — an  expe- 
dient about  as  foreign  to  the  traditions  of 
Albany  as  to  those  of  St.  Petersburg.  Yet, 
in*  spite  of  this  untoward  attitude  of  the 
Legislature,  most  of  the  measures  advocated 
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to  recommend  changes  in  the  State  banking 
system.  "The  reforms  jointly  advocated  by 
Superintendent  Williams  and  by  this  com- 
mission have  been  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Legislature  during  the  session  of  1908.  The 
bills  that  have  been  passed  make  many 
changes,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  required  proportion  of  cash  reserves, 
placing  trust  companies  more  nearly  on  an 
equal  footing  with  banks,  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  depositors,  while  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Banking  in  the  case  of  fail- 
ures are  greatly  increased,  so  that  they  now 
closely  parallel  those  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  respect  to  national  banks,  and 
expensive  receiverships  may  thus  be  avoided. 


I'botograpb  by  Piiie  MacDonald. 

MR.    CLARK    WILLIAMS. 

(The  cfflclont  Superintendent  of  Banking  for  New 
York  State,  to  whom  is  largely  due  the  credit  for 
Important  reforms  in  the  administration  of  banks 
and  trust  companies.) 

by  the  Governor  last  year  became  laws;  for 
the  appeal  to  the  people,  where  necessary, 
was  found  effective.  The  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  legislators  by  their  constituencies 
in  behalf  of  the  Public-Service  and  other 
bills  resulted  in  their  passage.  The  worse 
than  useless  State  Railroad  Commission  was 
abolished ;  so  was  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission of  New  York  City.  In  their  places 
were^  created  two  boards  of  Public-Service 
Commissioners,  each  endowed  with  far 
greater  powers  in  dealing  with  public  utili- 
ties than  had  heretofore  been  conferred  on 
any  official  body  in  New  York  State. 


Far-Reachfng  ^ast  fall,   whcn   the  failures  of 

Banking         truSt 
Reforms. 


companies  and  banks  in 
New  York  disturbed  the  business 
confidence  of  the  country.  Governor  Hughes 
appointed  as  Superintendent  of  Banking  Mr. 
Clark  Williams,  who  was  himself  an  experi- 
enced and  conservative  banker,  and  later  named 
a  commission  of  representative  financial  men 


The  Bace- 
Track 
Issue. 


These  solid  achievements  of  the 
Hughes  administration  in  Ncw^ 
York,  contributing  greatly  to 
business  stability  and  the  restoration  of  busi- 
ness confidence,  have  rightly  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country.  But  an  is- 
sue arose  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  which  for  a  time  almost  monopo- 
lized the  comment  of  the  daily  press.  The 
New  York  State  constitution,  as  adopted  in 
1894,  contains  a  rigid  prohibition  of  gam- 
bling. This  prohibition  has  never  been 
made  effective  by  the  Legislature,  as  regards 
race-track  betting.  Governor  Hughes  de- 
manded that  sudi  action  should  be  taken. 
Bills  for  this  purpose  were  introduced  and 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  failed  of  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  on  a  tie  vote.  The  Gov- 
ernor renewed  his  urgent  request  that  the 
bills  should  be  passed  and  called  a  special 
election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  Senate 
districts.  The  Legislature,  however,  pre- 
pared to  adjourn  without  a  reconsideration 
of  the  Senate  vote.  The  Governor's  defeat, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  defeat,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  final.  Sooner  or  later  the  mandate 
of  the  State's  organic  law  must  be  obeyed, — 
and  this  wholly  apart  from  the  moral  ques- 
tion of  gambling,  on  which  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  State  is  tremendously  aroused. 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Missouri  are  among  the  States  that  have 
already  abolished  race-track  betting.  New 
York  has  abolished  it,  so  far  as  the  people's 
vote  on  a  constitutional  provision  could  ac- 
complish that  object.  It  remains  for  the 
Legislature, — the  people's  representatives, — 
to  give  that  prohibition  effect.  Meanwhile, 
nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  New  York 
needs  another  two  years  of  Hughes  in  the 
Governor's  chair. 
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Th9  When  the  Pacific  fleet  dropped 
neet  In  Home  anchoF  in  CoFonado  Bay,  before 
'^''  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  at  a 
little  past  noon  on  April  14,  safe  and  up- 
roariously welcomed  in  the  first  home  port 
since  leaving  Hampton  Roads  on  December 
.  16  last,  it  had  officially  made  13,569  knots. 
The  run  of  620  miles  from  Magdalena  Bay 
to  San  Diego  was  made  without  incident,  and 
then  the  triumphal  reception  at  the  Cali- 
fornia cities  of  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  coast  towns  to  San 
Francisco  began.  While  of  course  the  actual 
records  and  scores  attained  in  target  practice 
during  the  stay  at  Magdalena  Bay  will  not 
be  made  public,  it  is  known  that  (we  quote 
the  words  of  Lieut.  H.  D.  White,  who  makes 
the  official  report  to  Washington)  "each 
and  every  ship  in  Admiral  Evans*  fleet  has 
beaten  its  former  record  by  a  good  margin." 
San  Francisco  will  be  reached  on  the  6th  of 
the  present  month,  and  two  days  later,  it  is 
expected,  a  grand  review  will  take  place  of 
the  combined  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Metcalf.  On  the 
return  voyage  around  the  world,  as  has  been 
already  noted,  formal  visits  will  be  made  to 
the  Japanese  port  of  Yokohama,  the  Chinese 
port  of  Shanghai,  and  the  Australian  port 
cities  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  declined,  with  expressions  of 
thanks  and  regret,  the  British  invitation  to 


visit  British  ports  on  the  way  through  the 
Mediterranean,  stops  being  made  only  at 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  for  coal.  It  is  expected 
that  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Thomas,  and  later  of  Rear-Admiral  Sperry, 
the  warships  will  reach  Hampton  Roads  on 
their  return  voyage  early  in  February  next. 

"The  Hew  ^^^  month  (on  April  14)  Secre- 
Hation  to  the  t^ry  Root  and  Ambassador  Bryce* 
signed  two  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain, — one  set- 
tling practically  all  the  questions  relating  to 
the  water  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  other  providing  for 
the  regulation  and  administration  of  the  in- 
land fresh-water  fisheries  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  tributary  waters.  This  event 
made  the  month  of  April  an  important  one 
in  American-Canadian  relations.  Of  greater 
popular  interest,  however,  than  even  this  im- 
portant happening  were  the  preparations  for 
the  Quebec  tercentenary  celebration,  which 
was  referred  to  in  these  pages  last  month. 
The  event  will  really  take  the  form  of  an  his- 
toric pageant,  the  exercises  beginning  on  July 
20  and  continuing  for  eleven  days.  Battle- 
ships will  conduct  a  mimic  bombardment  of 
the  old  walled  city,  and  the  historic  contest 
between  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  will  be 
fought  over  again  on  the  identical  plains  of 
Abraham,  where  the  two  heroes  gave  their 
lives  for  their  countries.  The  progress  of 
Canada  as  a  nation  has  been  remarkable, 
even  in  this  age  of  marvelous  national  ad- 
vance. We  call  our  readers'  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  article  on  the  New  Nation  to  the 
North,  by  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  on  page  557 
of  this  number  of  the  Review. 


The  Claim 
Caatro. 


WHEN   CANADA    COMES    INTO   HER   OWN. 

Apropos   of   the   Dominion's   remarkable   economic 
progretw. 

From  the  Internntinnni  Hijnilicate   (Baltimore). 


A  new  phase  of  the  seemingly  in- 
terminable Venezuelan  dispute 
was  entered  upon  on  March  31, 
when  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  long-expected  correspondence  with  Presi- 
dent Castro  regarding  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  the  Caracas  government. 
From  the  fact  that  the  President  sent  no  ex- 
planation or  recommendation  with  the  docu- 
ment it  is  evident  that  both  the  Executive 
and  the  State  Department  regard  the  re- 
sources of  diplomacy  as  having  been  ex- 
hausted and  that  they  now  put  the  responsi- 
bility upon  Congress.  The  nature  of  the 
American  claims  against  Venezuela  has 
more  than  once  been  set  forth  and  discussed 
in  these  pages.  Venezuela's  defense  of  her 
refusal  to  arbitrate  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
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through  an  international  tribunal  of  such 
dignity  and  impartiality  as  that  at  The 
Hague.  To  this  body  our  State  Department 
has  asked  Venezuela  to  submit  the  questions 
at  issue,  but  President  Castro  has  refused 
more  than  once  with  curtness  and  incivility. 
When  Minister  Russell  reaches  Washington 
early  in  the  present  month  he  will  in  all 
probability  be  summoned  to  appear  before 
Congress  and  give  his  testimony  in  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  more  than  one  way  short  of 
actual  hostile  demonstration  in  which  the 
government  of  President  Castro  may  be 
made  to  accord  fair  and  courteous  treatment 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  jus- 
tice and  right  to  American  citizens.  The 
entire  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   Foreign   Relations  and  ordered  printed. 


RT.     HON.     HERBERT     HENRY     ASQUITH,     THE     NEW 
BRITISH    PREMIER. 

technically  correct.  President  Castro  as- 
serts :  ( I )  that  a  paTt  of  the  controversy  has 
already  been  arbitrated;  (2)  that  the  most 
important  of  the  other  claims  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  highest  courts  in  Venez- 
uela and  **  no  country  ought  to  be  forced  to 
arbitrate  property  claims  as  to  matters  within 
its  own  boundaries  already  decided  by  its  own 
courts"  (3)  that  at  least  one  and  probably 
more  of  the  claimants  are  not  American  citi- 
zens; (4)  that  some  of  the  bona  fide  Ameri- 
can claimants  have  encouraged  revolution; 
and  (5)  that  perjury  and  financial  trickery 
have  been  employed  by  most  of  the  claimants 
(referring  particularly  to  the  asphalt  con- 
cessionaires) until  they  are  not  entitled  to 
the  support  of  their  home  government. 

The  Contention  ^^^  substance  of  the  clalm  of  the 

of  Our  state  United   States   is  that   President 

epa  men  .   Q^^j.^  j^^  ^g^j  j^jg  governmental 

machinery  and  the  Venezuelan  courts  arbi- 
trarily and  wrongfully,  to  the  injury  of 
American  citizens ;  that  under  forms  of  law, 
and  at  times  in  open  defiance  of  legal  right, 
Venezuela  has  deliberately  confiscated  Amer- 
ican property  and  oppressed  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  A  fair  and  proper  decision 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  can  be  reached  onlv 


The  Mew 

Brittah 

Ministry, 


Quietly  and  w^th  no  national 
strain,  so  smoothly  does  the  ma- 
chine of  British  national  adminis- 
tration work,  a  new  Premier  and  cabinet 
have  come  into  the  direction  of  Britain's  im- 
perial destinies.  On  April  5  it  was  an- 
nounced from  the  famous  "  No.  10  Downing 
Street  "  in  the  British  capital :  "  The  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King,  and 
his  Majesty  has  graciously  accepted  it." 
Three  days  later,  at  Biarritz,  France,  where 
King  Edward  was  staying,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  having  first  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  appointed  by  his  Majesty 
Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Before  leaving  the  French  watering- 
place  Mr.  Asquith  submitted  to  King  Ed- 
ward his  reorganized  cabinet.  The  members 
of  the  ministry,  in  accordance  with  custom, 
had  tendered  their  resignations  immediately 
upon  the  announcement  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  had  given  up  his  post. 
In  the  reorganized  cabinet,  however,  most  of 
the  former  ministers  still  hold  portfolios. 
Mr.  Asquith's  official  advisers  are  (In  the 
official  governmental  order)  : 

Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Tweedmouth  (succeeding  the  Earl  of  Crewe). 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lore- 
bum  (succeeding  himself). 

Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Marquis 
of  Ripen,  (succeeding  himself,  delegating,  how- 
ever, at  his  own  request  to  the  Earl  of  Crewe 
the  leadership  in  the  House  of  Lords). 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Rt. 
Hon,  Sir  Edward  Grey  (succeeding  himself). 

Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Morley  (succeeding  himself,  but  created  a  peer). 
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Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Rt. 
Hon.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone 
(succeeding  himself). 

Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Rt.  Hon.  David 
Lloyd-George  (succeeding 
Mr.  Asquith). 

Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Crewe  (succeeding  the 
Earl  of  Elgin). 

Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  B. 
Haldane  (succeeding  him- 
self). 

First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Rt.  Hon.  Reginald 
McKenna  (succeeding  Lord 
Tweedmouth). 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Rt.  Hon.  Augustine 
Birrell  (succeeding  him- 
self). 

President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Rt.  Hon.  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill  (succeed- 
ing Mr.  Lloyd- George). 

President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Bums  (succeed- 
ing himself). 

President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter 
Runciman  (succeeding  Mr. 
McKenna). 

Secretary  for  Scotland, 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Sinclair  (suc- 
ceeding himself). 

President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Carrington 
(succeeding  himself). 

Postmaster-General,  Rt. 
Hon.  Sydney  Charles  Bux- 
ton (succeeding  himself). 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Rt.  for  by  the  Unionists,  who  normally  control 
Hon.  Sir  Henry  H.  Fowler  (succeeding  himself,  ^^e  district.  Mr.  Churchiirs  former  post  as 
but  created  a  viscount).  ^j^^^^  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is  filled  by 


RT.    HON.    DAVID   LLOVD-GEORGE,   THE    NEWLY    APPOINTED   CHANCELLOR 
OF    THE    BRITISH    EXCHEQUER.   . 


Some 


^^^       The  significant   changes   in   the    Col.  J.  E.  Seely,  M.P.  Other  minor  but  note- 

sijnificant    cabinet  are  the  promotion  of  Mr.    worthy  changes  are:  C.   F.  H.  Hobhouse, 

hangeB.     Lloyd-George  to  be  Chancellor  of    Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Office, 


the  Exchequer,  an  officer  who  by  the  political 
tradition  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
becomes  the  Premier's  chief  lieutenant  in  the 
Lower  House  and  stands  next  in  line  to  the 
premiership;  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Walter  Runciman;  and 
the  shifting  of  Lord  Tweedmouth  from  the 


to  be  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury; 
Dr.  T.  J.  McNamara,  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  be 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty; 
C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.P.,  to  be  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board;  and  Thomas  McKinnon  Wood,  M. 


head  of  the  admiralty  to  the  Lord  Presidency    P.,  for  Glasgow,  to  be  Parliamentary  Secre- 
of  the  Council.    The  Earl  of  Elgin  has  re-    tary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
signed    from    the   cabinet.      Three    of    the 


seats  to  be  contested  in  neAv  elections  at  an 
early  date  the  Liberals  are  confident  they 
will  be  able  to  hold,  but  that  division  of 
Manchester  heretofore  represented  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  will  be  bitterly  fought 


^  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 

atrenathenwt  potential   figure   in   the   Asquith 
ministry    is    now    David    Lloyd- 
George,  the  courageous,  indefatigable  young 
Welshman   whose   promotion   is   universally 
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VOCate  a  comptomise  on  the  education  ques- 
tion, and  to  be  emphatically  in  favor  of  rele- 
gating to  the  rather  dim  and  distant  future 
the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  It 
looks  as  if  he  had  already  lost  the  support  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists.  Indeed,  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  John  Redmond  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  United  Irish  League 
that  Irish  voters  could  not  conscientiously 
support  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  the  ap- 
proaching by-election  at  Manchester  would 
seem  to  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  advance 
of  all  the  political  enemies  of  the  new 
ministry. 

8tr  Henry     ^^  "^^^  ^^  ^P^"  ^^  doubt  whether 
CampbeiU    the  new  Premier  will  prove  as 

Bannerman     gy^cessful    politically    aS    did    his 

predecessor,  who  was,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, much  better  fitted  temperamentally 
than  Mr.  Asquith  to  hold  in  leash  the  differ- 
ent and  often  discordant  elements  of  his 
party.  History  will  perhaps  not  credit  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  with  having 
been  a  brilliant  statesman.  He  ditl  not  prove 
himself  a  great  man  as  a  political  leader  or 
as  a  political  mana^^er,  but  for  prudence, 
sagacity*  hard-headed  common  sense,  integ- 
rity, and  an  unusual  warm  heart  and  cour- 


tesy  he  will  not  soon  be  surpassed.  The  late 
Premier,  who  stepped  down  from  political 
life  only  because  cgmmanded  to  do  so  by 
his  physicians,  died  in  his  seventy-second 
year.  His  experience  in  almost  every  branch 
of  the  British  imperial  administration  fitted 
him  peculiarly  well  for  the  exacting  duties 


THE  HEW   PBKMIiai  AVD   HQWK   RULK. 

Mr.  Asquith:  '*Ttmt*s  rlsht.  my  Iwniuly,  Uuve  a 
Look  at  It  But  we'r*'  not  laklni^  H  just  now  ;  ww're 
going  round  by  the  gfttc  todajr." 

Fram  Punch  (London). 


RT.  HON.  REGINALD  M  KENNA,  WHO  SUCCEEDS  LORD 

TWEEDMOUTH   AS    FIRST   LORD  OF   THE 

BRITISH   ADMIRALTY. 

of  his  exalted  position.  When  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Healy  remarked 
that  Bannerman  governed  Ireland  by  Scotch 
jokes.  This  illustrates  one  important  phase 
of  his  character, — his  unfaih'ng  good  humor. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  resigned  the  premier- 
ship before  what  seems  to  be  an  inevitable 
break  in  his  party.  The  recent  by-election  at 
Peckham,  an  industrial  brewing  district 
south  of  the  Thames,  which  resulted  in  a 
crushing  Liberal  defeat,  has  been  taken  not 
only  as  popular  disapproval  of  the  licensing 
bill  which  is  now  agitating  all  England,  but 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  entire  Liberal  program. 


Home  Bute 

in 
Parliament. 


Not  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  later 
Home  Rule  campaigns  has  there 
been  such  a  fervid  political  in- 
terest in  the  Irish  question  as  characterized 
the  proceedings  of  the  month  of  March  in 
the  House  of  Commons  following  upon  Mr. 
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HERR     REIN  HOLD     SYDOW,    THE     NEWLY    APPOINTED 
GERMAN    MINISTER    OF    FINANCE. 

Belfast.  At  the  capital  the  present  college 
and  two  subordinate  ones,  at  Cork  and  Gal- 
way,  are  to  be  combined,  and,  while  they  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  religious  tests,  the  head 
is  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  layman.  The 
single  institution,  the  well-known  Queens 
College  at  Belfast,  will  constitute  the  other 
university.  Ainpk^  funds  are  appropriated, 
aggregating:  #1,J50,(>X).  The  bill  received 
the  expressed  approval  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
leader  of  the  oppoi^ition,  and  Mr.  John  Dil- 
lon, the  Nationalist  leader,  declared  that  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  Ireland,  On  April  3  the  bill  passed 
its  first  reading  by  a  large  majority. 

r*.PrpW-m  ^^he  ent[re  financial  and  eco- 
(tf  Grffiiftn  iioniic  world  is  interested  m  the 
m«n^.  financial  status  of  the  German 
Empire.  A  nuiuhcr  ai  things  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  special  interest  at  this  time,  chief 
amon^  them  bcin^  tlie  issue  of  imperial  and 
Prussian  loans  in  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  ag- 
gregate amaunt  of  more  than  $160,000,000 
and  the  recent  repeal  of  the  Registry  law 
enacted  twelve  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  from  the  Berlin  Bourse  the  stock- 
gambling  evils  which  have  been  so  denounced 
in  connection  with  operations  in  Wall  Street. 
Naturally  the  deficit  in  the  German  treasury 
is  largely  due  to  the  recent  reconstruction  of 
the  German  naval  program,  which  in  its 
amended  form  for  the  present  year  calls  for 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $84,000,000  and 


during  the  ensuing  years  up  to  and  including 
1917  an  average  annual  outlay  for  naval  pur- 
poses of  nearly  $105,000,000.  Some  of  this 
increase  is  also  necessitated  by  the  new  Prus- 
sian law,  which  will  permit  of  the  expropri- 
ation of  Polish  landlords  in  Posen  and  West 
Prussia.  The  political  aspects  of  these  two 
demands  for  an  increased  budget  are  what 
are  interesting  the  chancelleries  of  Europe. 
Of  course,  of  the  solvency  of  the  German  Em- 
pire and  its  capacity  for  meeting  the  debt 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  all  the  constituent  states  of  the 
empire  and  the  fine  commercial  standing  of 
German  business  make  German  credit  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  taxation  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the 
Fatherland,  although  as  yet  the  German 
pays  less  for  government  than  does  the  Ital- 
ian, Frenchman,  or  Englishman. 

Pouticat  ^^^  ^^^^  difficulty  which  the  new 
Aspecta  Finance  Minister,  Herr  Reinhold 
oana,  gy^Q^^  ^j[j  have  to  meet  is  politi- 
cal rather  than  economic.  He  may  be  unable  to 
keep  intact  the  so-called  bloc,  or  government 
majority,  in  the  Reichstag,  which  is  made  up 
of  Conservatives,  Liberals,  and  Radicals, 
each  of  the  three  holding  views  as  to  the 
incidence  of  taxation -diametrically  different 
from  the  others.  It  is  reported  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  foundation  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  induce  French  bankers  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  part  of  the  new  loans  in  return 
for  the  concession  of  a  certain  measure  of 
autonomy  to  the  French-speaking  inhabitants 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  This  would  be  the  most 
dramatic  as  well  as  sagacious  piece  of  diplo- 
macy that  has  characterized  the  relations  of 
France  and  Germany  since  1870.  A  further 
evidence  of  the  importance  attached  by  the 
German  Government  to  this  campaign 
against  the  Poles  and  other  non-German  ele- 
ments is  shown  by  the  passage,  on  April  4, 
of  that  clause  of ^  the  government's  Associa- 
tion bill  which  makes  compulsory  the  use  of 
the  German  language  in  all  public  meetings 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  except  in  case  of 
international  congresses  or  election  meetings. 
There  are  5,000,000  non-German  inhabi- 
tants in.  the  empire, — Poles,  Danes,  French, 
Lithuanians,  and  Czechs, — and  the  passage 
of  this  new  law  gave  rise  to  the  wildest  ex- 
citement in  the  Reichstag  when  the  govern- 
ment triumphed  over  the  combined  repre- 
sentatives of  these  subject  peoples.  A  promi- 
nent Bohemian  political  leader  declared  that 
the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  law  would 
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JAPANESE  NEWSPAPER  MEN   AND   MERCHANTS  AT   MOUNT  VERNON. 
(A  partj'  of  sixty  Japanese  business  men  and  Journalists. — Including  three  women, — on  a  tour  organ- 
ized by  the  Asahi  Shimhnn,  of  Toklo,  last  month  passed  through  the  principal  cities  of  this  country  on  their 
way  to  London.) 


government,  dominating  the  councils  on  the 
claim  that  these  Chinese  cities  are  situated 
in  the  zone  through  which  the  railw^ay 
passes  and  which,  according  to  their  lease 
of  1896,  is  railway  property. 

Pur  stand  f^/^^^^  cHmax  in  the  dispute  was 

China       rcaclu'd  last  month  when   Fred- 

a,mn.    ^^-^^^   Y)     Fisher,    the   American 

.Consul  at  Harbin,  refused  to  recognize  in 
fStf  way  the  Riij^sian  administration,  assert- 

Jng  that  he  \^  as  accredited  solely  to  China 
and  rhat  Chincr^e  sovereignty  was  supreme 
throughout  Manchuria.  The  German  Con- 
sul took  similar  ^ rounds  whereas  the  French 
Consul  accepted  the  Russian  administration. 
In  uphold intr  tht^  rights  of  Chinese  sovereign- 
ty in  Manchuria  Consul  Fisher  acted  under 
the  direct  nm\\nr\xy  of  our  State  Department, 
nnd  the  qurstifm  was  discussed  frankly  and 
openly  bet  ween  Mr.  Root  and  Baron  Rosen 
at  Washington  and  our  Ambassador  and  the 
Russian  Fureit^n  Officp  at  St.  Petersburg. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Consul  at 
Mukden,  Willard  D.  Straight,  became  in- 
volved late  in  March  in  an  unfortunate  dis- 
pute between  a  Japanese  postman  and  a  Chi- 


nese watchman  at  the  consulate.  His  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  Chinaman  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  on  the  consulate,  in 
which  Mr.  Straight  received  personal  in- 
jury. The  Japanese  Consul-General  prom- 
ised an  early  investigation  *of  the  matter. 
Of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  the  inci- 
dent is  indicative  of  the  general  resentment 
felt  by  both  Chinese  and  foreigners  over  the 
often  high-handed  actions  of  some  of  the 
local  Japanese  authorities  in   Manchuria. 

TheAssasai'  ^^^  Japanese  and  Chinese  cen- 

nation       tral  governments  continue  to  dis- 

of  Stevens.    ^gj.gg   q^^j.   rail  road   concessions. 

China's  growing  enmity  to  Japan's  efforts 
to  control  the  trade  of  Manchuria  is  indi- 
cated by  a  commercial  boycott  against  Jap- 
anese goods,  as  a  protest  mainly,  it  is  be- 
lieved, against  what  the  Chinese  allege  is 
Japanese  injustice  in  exacting  indemnity  in 
the  recent  Tatsu  Maru  controversy,  which 
has  already  been  described  in  these  pages. 
The  Chinese  are  coming  to  realize  that  they 
have  in  the  United  States  a  sincere  and  pow- 
erful friend,  while  the  Japanese  are  appar- 
ently anxious  lest  the   stand   taken  by  the 
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A  TRIO  OF  NEW   UNITED  STATES   SENATORS. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  March  2J  to  April  20,  1908.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

March  21. — The  Senate  passes  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill. 
. . .  .The  House  passes  the  Fortifications  Appro- 
priation bill. 

March  23. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Hepburn 
(Rep.,  Iowa)  introduces  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration's bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law. 

March  24-26. — The  Senate  debates  the  Cur- 
rency bill  and  the  House  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation bill. 

March  27. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  16, 
passes  the  Aldrich  Currency  bill. 

March  30. — The  House  receives  the  Aldrich 
Currency  bill  and  refers  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

March  31. — Nearly  the  entire  session  of  the 
Senate  is  consumed  by  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  to   permit   the   building  of   a   dam   on   the 

Snake  River,  Washington The  House  passes, 

with  modifications,  the  paragraph  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  bill  relating  to  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry. 

April  I. — The  Senate  passes  the  Snake  River 
Dam  bill. 

April  2. — The  Senate,  in  executive  session, 
confirms  the  nomination  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Hill  as 
Ambassador  to   Germany  and   adopts   some  of 

the    Hague    arbitration    treaties The    House 

passes  the  Agricultural  Appropriatoin  bill. 

April  3. — To  forestall  filibustering,  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  House  force  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  limiting  general  debate  on  the  District 


of  Columbia  Appropriation  bill,  which  was 
under  consideration. 

April  4. — The  Republican  majority  of  the 
House  forces  the  adoption  of  a  sweeping  closure 
rule. 

April  6.—The  Senate  passes  the  Army  Appro- 
priation bin  and  adopts  a  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.    Foraker     (Rep.,    Ohio)     relating    to    the 

Brownsville    affair The    House    passes    the 

Sterling  Employers'  Liability  bill,  and  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  naval  station  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii. 

April  7. — The  Senate  passes  the  Fortifications 

Appropriation  bill    ($12,106,187) The  House 

passes  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
bill. 

April  8. — The  House  passes  two  resolutions 
introduced  by  Speaker  Cannon  calling  for  in- 
formation about  the  alleged  paper  trust. 

April  9. — A  special  message  urging  further 
legislation  for  the  repression  of  anarchy  is  re- 
ceived from  President  Roosevelt. ..  .The  Sen- 
ate passes  the  Employers'  Liability  bill  as  re- 
ceived from  the  House  without  amendment.... 
The  House  sends  to  conference  the  Army  and 
the  Fortifications  Appropriation  bills. 
•  April  10- IT. — The  House  considers  the  Naval 
Appropriation  bill. 

April  14. — A  message  from  President  Roose- 
velt, urging  that  four  battleships  instead  of  two 
be  provided  for,  is  read  in  both  branches. ..  .In 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio)  makes  a 
long  speech  on  the  Brownsville  affair.  ...The 
House  continues  the  debate  on  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriation bill. 
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~:  *  tT  Jjrrcrcy  C'nim:>5:on  bill. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMKNT-POREIGN. 

Ma rc^  21  — F' cures  presented  to  the  Japanese 
H  -jie  of  Peer?  show  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  to  meet  deficits. 

March  23. — The  -Revolutionary  Gaims  Com- 
mission in  Cuba  grants  $1,389^7  out  of  $3,- 
i^3.395  asked. 

March  24. — The  British  Unionist  party  wins 
a  great  victory  in  the  elections  for  the  London 
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district  of  Pcckham....The 
French  Senate  passes  the  bill 
approved  by  the  lower  house 
widening  the  grounds  for  the 
Bourse. 

March  25.— At  a  meeting  in 
London,  England,  it  is  re- 
solved to  establish  a  national 

ratepayers'  federation The 

Commission  of  XVII.,  after 
thirty-nine  sittings  at  Brus- 
sels, votes  the  Colonial  law 
as  amended. 

March  30. — The  terms  of 
the  new  gold  law  are  pub- 
lished   at    Johannesburg 

The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons passes  by  a  2-to-i  vote 
a  resolution  offered  by  John 
E.  Redmond  favoring  self- 
government  in  Ireland  of 
purely  Irish  affairs. 

March  3  i .— M  r .  Birrell. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, in- 
troduces in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  his  Irish  Univer- 
sities bill  providing  two  new 
universities  in  Ireland. 

April   I.— The  Canadian  province  of  Alberta    Russian  PremJer,  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
purchases  the  Bell  telephone  system  withm  her    and  a  fine  in  St.  Petersburg  for  litiel 


Tl[£    FIFTH    AVtNUiL    HoTKLt-,   <IF    NKW    YtJKK,    LnNti   THE    MEmA    uF 
REF*UBLiCAN    JUUTlClANS. 
iThJH  fnmoiiii  hn^inlry  wrt«  rlnRfd  I^Bt  montb,  and  rlu-  imllding 
will  Ih^  liomoIJ^ht  *1  to  lunk^  way  for  i  QK*fiprn  skyflcrHi>i*p.  * 


boundaries  for  $675,000. 

April  2.— The  Czar  of  Russia  decides  to  dis- 
solve the  Finnish  Diet  on  account  of  a  resolnttoji 
adopted  expressing  sympathy  with  the  IVrror- 
ists It  is  announced  in  Germany  that  an  im- 
perial  and   Prussian   loan   of   $16:2,500.000   will 

soon   be    offered Troops    fire    on    rioters    at 

Rome,  killing  three  and  wounding;  fifteen;  a 
general  strike  i^  threatened. 

April  4.— The  German  ReichstaiG^,  by  a  vot^ 
of  200  to  179,  decides  that  the  German  language 
must  be  used  at  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire. 


April  20.— Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  in  a 
speech  at  A I  an  Chester,  England,  says  that  the 
LiberaJ  parly  will  claim  a.  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  the  Irish  question. 

INTERNATIONAI.  RELATIONS, 

March  22. — China  and  Great  Britain  agree  to 
a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  opium;  the  Chinese 
Throne  issue??  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  stop 
using  the  drug. 

March  23. — Japan  requests  Diina  to  suppress 
the  i>oyC()tt  and  clteck  the  agitation  growing  out 
of  the  Jatsu  Maru  affair.  .*  Xhina  presents  jiii 


April  5. — Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannermrvn  re^    invitation  to  the  United  States  for  the  battleship 


signs  the  premiership  of  Great  Britain 
'Fierce  riots  follow  the  elections  in  Listion, 
Portugal;  the  Monarchists  win  a  victory  at  the 
polls;  the  Republicans  charge  fraud. 

April  6. — The  Russian  Duma  succeeds  in 
forcmg  the  retirement  of  M.  Altxiev,  Vice-Min- 
ister  of  Commerce. 

April  8.— H.  H.  Asquith,  Gianccllor  of  the 
British    Exchequer,    is    appointed    Premier    of 

Great    Britain After    passing    the    German 

Language  bill  and  the  Bourse  bill,  the  German 
Reichstag  adjourns  over  Easter. 

April  12. — The  new  British  cabinet  is  an- 
nounced;   David   Lloyd-George  is   made   Clian- 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer It  is  ani^nnced  that 

the  Bavarian   Government  will   ^j^cnd   ^,000,- 
000   for   the  construction   of  great    systems   of 


Meet  to  vijjit  Chimi. 

March  ^4, — Japan  informs  China  that  all  ex- 
port of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Macao  is  for- 
bidden unless  guaranteed  by  the  Governor  of 
M  acao. 

March  27.— An  understanding  h  reached  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  fresh-uatcr- fisheries  disputes  be- 
iween  Canada  and  the  UnitL^d  States.  .*  .The 
I'rtnch  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  the  budget 
for  the  war  in  Morocco,... A  massacre  of  Ar- 
menians by  Basin -Barauks  takes  place  at  Van. 

March  29 —An  important  dispatch  from  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
hi  the  powers  of  Europe  on  Macedonian  reforms 
1 5  piibj  i  she<  L  . .  .  Em  pe  ror  Willi  am  o  f  Ge  mian  y 
recalls  nil  objections  to  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
David  Jayne  Mdl  as  American  Ambassador  to 


waterways. 

April  14.— The  Danish  Folkethinp  adrjpts  the  Germany. 

■government's    Franchise    bill,    which    gives    to  March   3!,— The  United   St^ites    ■lupporls   ihc 

women  taxpayers  the  right  to  vote  in  connnund  action  of  Consul  Fisher  at  Harbin   in  refusing 

elections The    British    Parliament    adji>urns  ^o  recogni/e  other  rights  than  those  of  China  in 

for  the  Easter  recess;  Mr.  Lloyd- George  makes    Mrmchuria ChRrlemagne   Tower's  resignation 

his  first  speech  as  Chancellor  of  the  ExclK'f|ucr.  ^^^    American    Ahdiassudor   to   (term^my    is   ac- 

April  16— Alexander  Stolypin,  hrotlicr  i^f  the  ctptcd,  lu   t.iWe  effect  June    i.  and   Ur-    David 
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Jayne  Hill,  now  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  is 
named  for  the  place. 

AttHl  I.— According  to  figures  published  in 
TokiOi  America  leads  the  world  in  trade  with 
Japan. 

April  a. — Venezuela's  answer  to  Secretary 
Root's  last  note  is,  in  effect,  a  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  American  demands  diplomatically. 

April  G. — The  Chinese  Foreign  Board  rejects 
the  Japanese  proposal  regarding  a  reciprocal 
postal  arrjingement  in  Manchuria The  boy- 
cott against  the  Japanese  due  to  the  release  of 

iht  Totsu  Maru  is  spreading  rapidly  in  China 

Riii^sia,  Gcrtnany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  agree 
to  a  convention  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  the 
Baltic.  .., Four  Japanese  enter  the  American 
rofisulatc  at  Mukden  and  attack  the  native  staflf. 

April  7. — An  agreement  to  check  emigration 
from  India  to  Canada  is  reached  between  the 
r->ommion  and  British  officials. 

April  fo. — The  United  States  receives  an  in- 
vital  ion  from  Great  Britain  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  in  London  on  the  international  prize 
courts  pro|K)sed  by  the  last  Hague  Conference. 

April  [I— Treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  for  determining  the  Canadian 
boundary  and  regulating  the  fisheries  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  signed  at  Washington. 

April  ij.— The  United  States  makes  represen- 
tations to  Great  Britain  regarding  the  seizure 
tiy  Newfoundland  of  fishing  vessels. 

April  14, — The  government  of  the  Congo  In- 
dependent State  issues  a  reply  to  the  charges 
made  by  British  consuls  regarding  deficient  gov- 
ernment. 

April  15.— The  debate  on  the  Congo  treaty 
btrgnis  in  the  Belgian  Parliament. 

April  ifi, — Russian  troops  avenging  an  at- 
tack by  Kurdish  brigands  cross  the  Persian 
frontier  and  destroy  several  villages. 

April  t8. — Orders  are  issued  at  Rome  for  an 
Italian  n.*val  demonstration  in  Turkish  waters. 
....The  Czar  of  Russia  approves  the  appoint- 
ment of  Senator  Malevsky  Malavitch  as  Am- 
bassador to  Japan A  resolution  empowering 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
the  ca5e  of  Venezuela  is  declared  by  the  Senate 
Committt'C  on  Foreign  Relations. 

April  20— Turkey  having  granted  Italy's  de- 
m;in(U.  the  orders  for  the  departure  of  the 
Italian   fleet  are  countermanded. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  21. — Henri  Farman  makes  a  successful 

aeroplane     fli:?ht     at     Issy .\     reduction     of 

w;igc!^  atltcting  many  cotton-mill  operatives  is 
announced  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

March  22. — Charles  H.  Keep  is  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of 
New   York. 

M;irch  23.— Henri  Rochettc  is  arrested  in 
T'arii  charged  with  having  swindled  French  in- 
vestors out  of  $12,000,000.  ..  .The  Japanese  pos- 
tal  5tecimer  Lutsu  is  sunk  in  collision  and  200 

lives   are   reported  lost An  explosion  of  the 

Ciiil(^*iti  f jriv^ernment  powder-houses  thirty  miles 

north    of    Santiago   causes    great    alarm    in    the 

-^*^         Utifbarn      W.     Stevens,     an     American, 

>f.tijc   Japanese   Council   in   Korea,   is 


shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  a  Korean  at 
San  Francisco. 

March  25. — The  temporary  receivers  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
are  discharged  by  the  court. 

March  26. — The  Knickerbocker  Trust  Com- 
pany successfully  reopens  for  business  in  New 

York Sir   Robert   Hart,   about   to   return    to 

England  after  fifty-four  years  in  the  ser\'ice  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  is  received  in  a  fare- 
well audience  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
Dowager  of  China. 

March  27. — Many  lives  are  lost  in  earth- 
quakes in  Mexico. 

March  28. — More  than  sixty  miners  are  en- 
tombed bjr  an  explosion  in  a  Union  Pacific  Coal 

Company  s  mine  at  Hanna,  Wyo A  bomb  is 

thrown  at  a  labor  demonstration  in  Union 
Square,  New  York  City,  killing'  one  man  and 
injuring  several  others. 

March  30. — The  Emperor  of  Japan  bestow^s 
upon  the  late  Durham  White  Stevens,  an  Amer- 
ican, the  decoration  of  the  Grand  Rising  Sun; 
his  family  is  to  receive  $100,000. 

March  31. — As  a  result  of  the  expiration  of 
the  wage  agreement  between  operatives  and 
miners,  250,000  coal  miners  throughout  the 
United  States  quit  work. 

April  2. — During  maneuvers  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  the  British  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Tiger 
is  cut  in  two  and  sunk;  thirty-four  of  her  men 
are  drowned. 

April  3. — A  general  strike  is  proclaimed  in 
Rome.... Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  increases  his 
pension  fund  for  college  and  university  profes- 
sors by  $5,000,000  in  order  to  enable  the  pro- 
fessors of  State  universities  to  receive  pensions. 

April  4. — The  Erie  Railroad  Company  decides 
to  issue  $15,000,000  in  notes The  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel,  of  New  York,  closes  its  doors. 

April  6. — Central  Massachusetts  cotton-mills 
reduce  the  wages  of  125,000  employees  by  10 
per  cent. 

April  8. — E.  H.  Harriman  offers  to  buy  suf- 
ficient of  the  new  issue  of  Erie  notes  to  enable 
redemption  of  the  old  in  cash. 

April  9. — The  report  of  the  Canadian  Grand 
Trunk  management  at  the  semi-annual  meeting 

in  London,  England,  arouses  sharp  criticism 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  decides  on  an 
open-shop  policy  affecting  40,000  men.. Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  gives  $250,000  tp  Princeton  Uni- 
versity for  a  donnitory  for  freshiAen. 

April  II. — The  German  armored  cruiser 
Bluchcr,  costing  $6,915,000  and  having  a  dis- 
placement of  15,000  tons,  is  launched  at  Kiel  — 
The    German    and    Prussian    loans   are    several 

times   oversubscribed Arrangements    for  the 

rehabilitation  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  are  practically  com- 
pleted at  Pittsburg. 

April  12. — The  ship  Jacaues  C artier,  carrying 
an  Arctic  expedition,  sails  from  Dunkirk.... 
Fire  destroys  many  public  and  private  buildings 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  causing  a  loss  of  $6,000,000; 
twelve  persons  are  killed  and  about  fifty  injured. 

Governor   Broward,  of  Florida,  orders  the 

State  militia  to  Pensacola  because- of  expected 
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riots  in  connection  with  the  reopening  of  the 
street-railway  service. 

April  13. — Floods  at  Hankow  are  reported  to 
have  caused  the  loss  of  2000  lives. 

April  14. — The  American  battleship  fleet  ar- 
rives at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

April  17. — The  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Chau- 
tauqa,  Kan.,  is  robbed  of  $3000  in  broad  day- 
light....An  agreement  is  reached  by  the  coal 
operators  and  miners  of  the  Central  Competi- 
tive District,  in  conference  at  Toledo,  by  which 
200,000  miners  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana  return  to  work. 

April  18. — More  than  100,000  persons  greet 
the  arrival  of  the  American  battleship  fleet  in 
San    Pedro  Harbor,   the  port  of  Los   Angeles, 

Cal Severe  floods  do  much   damage  in   the 

vicinity  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

April  20. — In  a  collision  of  excursion  trains 
near  Melbourne,  Australia,  twenty-seven  per- 
sons are  killed  and  forty  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

March  21. — Dr.  Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  dean  of 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  one  of  the  three  survivors  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  88. 

March  22. — Senator  William  James  Bryan,  of 
Florida,  the    youngest   member   of   the    United 

States  Senate,  31 Col.  John  Walter  Fairfax, 

a  Confederate  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  79 

Leopold  Eidlitz,  the  New  York  architect,  85. 

March  23. — Brig.-Gen.  Jacob  Kline,  U.  S.  A., 

retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  67 John 

Good,  prominently  identified  with  the  cordage 
industry,  66. 

March  24. — Spencer  Compton  Cavendish, 
eighth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  74 State  Sena- 
tor Stanislaus  P.  Franchot,  of  New  York,  57 

Dr.  Truman  J.  Backus,  president  of  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  66..'.. 
Brig.-Gen.  Elisha  I.  Baily,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  83. 

March  25.— Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D., 
president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
55 Durham  White  Stevens,  diplomatic  ad- 
viser to  the  Japanese  Government,  56. 

March  27. — F.  Louis  Soldan,  for  twelve  years 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis, 
66 Ex-Chancellor  Charles  N.  Sims,  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  y^. 

March  31.— Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  a  well-known 
newspaper  writer,  75. 

April  2. — Benjamin  Curtis  Porter,  the  Ameri- 
can portrait  and  figure  painter,  65. 

April  3. — ^James  Jeffrey  Roche,  poet,  author, 
and  editor,  the  American  Consul  at  Berne,  61. 
.  ...Rev.  Samuel  C.  Ewing,  D.D.,  a  pioneer  mis- 
sionary worker  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Egypt,  70. 

April  5. — Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  D.D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  67. 

April  6. — Wilhelm  Lassen,  the  Danish  Minis- 
ter of  Finance. 


THE  LATE  DR.  CHARLES  CUTHBERT   HALL. 

(President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 

City.) 

April  7. — Representative  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brick,  of  the  Thirteenth  Indiana  District,  48. ... 
Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  a  British  authority 
on  police  and  military  affairs,  59. ..  .Franklin 
Haven,  president  of  the  Merchants*  National 
Bank  of  Boston. 

April  9. — Count  Tomielli,  Italian  Ambassador 
to  France,  72. 

April  II. — Benjamin  Franklin  Stevens,  for 
more  than  fifty  years  president  of  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  84. 
....Samuel  L.  Carleton,  at  one  time  head  of 
the  world  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, 86.... John  Vandercook,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  United  Press  Associa- 
tion, 34. 

April  12. — Ex-Congressman  Byron  M.  Cutch- 
eon,  of  Michigan,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 

y2 Count     Andreas     Potocki,     Governor    of 

Galicia Lieut.  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  formerly  in- 
structor in  military  tactics  at  Yale  and  a  millen- 
nial forecaster,  57. 

April  13. — Hartwig  Derenbourg,  the  Oriental- 
ist, 64. 

April  14. — Willie  Edouin,  the  English  actor, 
67. 

April  15. — Ferdinand  Schumacher,  founder  of 
the     break  fast- food     business     in     the     United 

States,   82 John    H.    Mandigo,    head    of    the 

sporting  department  of  the  New  York  Sun,  50. 
»  April  16. — Rear-Admiral  George  B.  Balch, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  87. 

April  20. — Henry  Chadwick,  known  as  "the 
father  of  baseball,    83. 


SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CARTOONS. 


VENEZUELA   IS    SPOILING    FOR   A    SPANKING. 

From  the  Spokes  man- He  vie  to   (Spokane). 


ONK    OF    UNJCLE    JOK    CANNON  S    HAPPY     MOMENTS. 

From  the  Herald  (Washington). 


^y^ 


A   SLIGHT  MISFIT.  IN  THE   PRESIDENTIAL  PANTBT. 

Fnclr  Sam:  "You  see.  If  I  had  a  bigger  one  it  The    Favorite    Sons    (In    chorus):    "Somebody's 

would  be  easier  for  me  to  keep  ray  balance."  taken  a  bite  out  of  my  pie !  ** 

From  the  DaiJu  Seica  (Chicago).  From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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WHAT  WOULD  BR   IN  ORDER  IF  TAFT  SHOULD  BB 
PRKSIDBNT. 

From  the  Herald  (Rochester). 


THE    ILLINOIS   LOCAL-OPTION    VICTORY. 

John   Barlbycoun  :    "  Another   victory   like   that 
and  I  d  be  In  the  hospital." 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


THE    TAFT    MINSTRELS    STRIKE    BROWNSVILLE. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 
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A    PICTIKK    WHICH    CUMPELS    UEU   ATTENTION. 

Bryan  :  "  Come  away.  Aunt  Demmy  ;  you're  forgetting  me." 

Mis.s  Democracy  :  "  Don't  hurry  me,  William.     This  strilceft   me  as  worth  studying." 

From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica). 


THE   SILENT   BKLL WHY    IT   NEVER   RINGS. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  Yorlc). 


"  BREAD    IN    OLD    KENTUCKY.^ 

Talcing  lessons  from  an  old  hand  at  the  husiness. 
From  the  Journal   (Minneapolis). 
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A  cnirora  rovptiav  view  or  i>TrKs.iTiM>'AT.  t-im  rrjtff 

John   Buli.  :     "  T   am   absolute    master    of    the   seas    and   sovereign  of  all  lands ;  and  all  the  Inhab- 
Itantit  of  the  East  and  West  are  submissive  to  me." 

.Tapax   (talkinf?  to  America)  :  ''  May  Washington's  bones  be   sanctified;  without  him  you  would  still  be 
crawling  among  those  vile  insects." 

America:  "I   beg  Illm  who  has  given   me  my  liberty  to    strew  under  the  feet  of  this  giant,  wher- 
ever he  passes,  as  many   Washingtons  as  he  deserves,    to   pull    down  his  pride." 

From  the  Punch  (Cairo). 
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DNCLE   SAM    KXTHR.S    THE    JAPANESE   BALLROOM. 


"the    .SAVIOR   OF    MANCIII'KIA." 

Jnnan.  having  driven  the  Russians  out  of  South- 
Apropos    of    Japans    request    that    the    American     pm  Manchuria,  now  proceeds  to  exploit  the  country 
fleet  visit  Japan.  for  her  own  exclusive  iM'ncfU. 

From  Kladderadatach    (Berlin).  From  Enatrnt  Sketch   4Shangha*l). 
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THE   LATEST   PORTRAIT  OF   PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,    BY  THE  HUNGARIAN   PAINTER,  PHILIP  A.   LASZL6. 


hibition  at  Venice.  The  Vatican  bought  this 
painting  for  the  Modern  Art  Gallery  at 
Rome.  In  1907  he  painted  the  Grand  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  last 
summer  he  painted  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra.  He  has  made  several  portraits 
of  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  who  presented 


him  with  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
In  1005  Mr.  Laszio  was  elected  Chevalier 
of  the  I^egion  of  Honor.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Art  Association  of  Madrid,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists,  and  a  correspondent  member  in  the 
Societe  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels. 
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When  called  to  Washington  Dr.  Wiley 
continued  his  studies  along 'this  line  and  in- 
augurated the  first  experiments  in  the  im- 
provement of  crops  by  scientific  selection.  In 
a  series  of  selections  based  on  scientific  analy- 
ses, extending  over  eight  years,  he  succeeded 
in  establishing,  in  collaboration  with  the  late 
A.  A.  Denton,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, four  new  varieties  of  sorghum  cane. 
These  contained   14  per  cent,  of  sugar  in- 


stead of  the  10  per  cent,  in  the  original  par- 
ent canes.  Dr.  Wiley's  chief  achievement 
in  scientific  agriculture  is  found  in  his  inves- 
tigations of  the  effect  of  the  environment, — 
that  is,  soil,  fertilizer,  rainfall,  sunshine,  and 
temperature, — upon  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  plants.  These  investigations  revealed 
in  a  marked  degree  the  influence  of  each 
element  upon  the  plant,  and  opened  up  the 
possibility    of    developing    its    more    usefu' 
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WHAT  MEDICINE  OWES  TO  ROBEl^T  KOCH. 


^ 


gACTERlOLOGY,  since  ft  became  a 
real  science,  has  been  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  progress  made  in  medicine  and 
surgery  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  this  advance  no  name  occupies  a  more  il- 
lustrious and  honored  place  than  that  of 
Robert  Koch,  who  developed  and  elaborated 
the  discoveries  and  theories  of  Lister,  Pas- 
teur, and  others,  and  vastly  improved  the 
methods  and  technique  of  bacteriological  in- 
vestigation until  it  has  become  the  real 
science  of  preventive  medicine. 

Dr.  Koch's  entire  life  has  been  given  to 
painstaking  and  persevering  but  bold  and 
original  research  in  medicine,  particularly  in 
the  development  and  extension  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  disease-bearing  germs  and  their 
behavior  under  all  possible  conditions  aflFect- 
jng  human  health. 

This  hearty,  genial,  spectacled  German 
professor,  who  last  month  began  a  brief 
American  tour,  has  just  completed  a  year 
and  a  half  of  close  study  in  South  Africa  on 
an  island  in  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  studying 
the  "  sleeping  sickness."  For  this  strange, 
fatal  malady  he  has  already'  discovered  a 
palliative,  if  not  a  cure.  Dr.  Koch's  career 
as  investigator  began  after  his  graduation 
in  1866  from  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
During  the  fourteen  years  following,  which 
he  spent  as  a  hymble  practicing  physician  in 
several  small  towns  of  eastern  Prussia,  he 
was  studying  bacteriology,  then  a  compara- 
tively unknown  science.  As'earfy  as  1876  he 
had  isolated  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  That 
this  disease, — splenic  fever,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called, — to  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  sub- 
ject and  which  sometimes  attacks  man,  was 
caused  by  a  bacillus  had  been  demonstrated 
in  1863  by  the  French  scientist  Davaine.  It 
was  Koch,  however,  who  first  worked  out 
the  life  history  of  this  organism  and  showed 
conclusively  its  causal  relation  to  the  disease 
itself.  The  germ  of  anthrax  was  the  first 
discovery  of  those  micro-organisms,  or  bacil- 
li, which  we  now  know  to  be  the  cause  of 
infectious  disease  in  men  and  animals. 

Preventive  inoculation  against  disease  by 
the  use  of  a  serum  or  lymph, — the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jenner  method  of  vaccination, — 
IS  a  method  one  might  almost  say  originated 
by  Dr.  Koch.  After  his  discoveries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  bacillus  causing  anthrax,  and 


the  publication  of  some  admirable  literature 
on  the  subject,  Koch  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  tuberculosis  germ  and  to  the 
so-called  "  comma  "  bacillus  identified  with 
the  cause  of  cholera.  It  was  by  the  discov- 
ery and  use  of  tuburculin  (popularly  known 
as  "Koch's  lymph")  that  his  fame  became 
world-wide.  This  tuberculin,  which  he  pre- 
pared in  1 89 1,  he  himself  claimed  to  be  use- 
ful only  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  confin- 
ing its  use  to  the  comparatively  early  stages 
of  the  disease.  A  good  deal  of  undeserved 
criticism  was  passed*  upon  Dr.  Koch  because 
of  the  failure  of  this  tuberculin  to  fulfill  cer- 
tain popular  hopes.  It  was  used  in  unsuita- 
ble cases,  in  too  large  doses,  and  without 
certain  necessary  precautions  which  had  been 
prescribed,  and,  of  course,  failed  to  work  the 
almost  miraculous  cures  expected  of  it.  As 
an  agent  of  proved  value  in  certain  cases, 
however,  its  importance  in  medicine  is  un- 
questioned. Dr.  Koch,  strange  to  say,  at 
present  holds  that  tuberculosis  in  man  is  a 
disease  distinct  from  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
and  other  lower  animals,  and  he  denies  the 
possibility  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
from  these  animals  to  man.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  medical  profession,  however, 
now  holds  to  the  contrary  view. 

Koch's  investigations  and  discoveries  with 
regard  to  the  cholera  bacillus  have  been  the 
foundation  of  investigations  carried  on  in' 
Egypt,  in  India,  and  in  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, and  have  made  possible  a  much  more 
definite  knowledge  of  epidemic  cholera  con- 
ditions and  methods  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  this  dread  disease. 

Wide  and  generous  recognition  of  Dr. 
Koch's  scientific  achievements  has  been  given 
him,  not  only  by  his  own  but  by  other  gov^ 
ernments.  In  1880  he  became  a  member  of 
the  force  of  the  Imperial  Health  Office  at 
Berlin.  Three  years  later  he  was 'made 
Privy  Councillor,  and  in  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  new  Hygienic  Insti- 
tute of  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  went  to 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  India  in  1884  as  the  head 
of  the  German  Cholera  Commission,  and  on 
his  return  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  and 
presented  with  100,000  marks  in  recognition 
of  his  services  in  discovering  the  cholera  ba- 
cillus. A  year  later  he  went  to  France  as 
the  Germ^   Government's  official   cholera 
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THE  NEW  NATION  TO  THE  NORTH. 


BY  AGNES  C.  LAUT. 


T^HIS  summer  there  will  be  held  in  Que- 
bec City  the  three-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  first  fort  built  in 
what  is  now  British  North  America.  This 
celebration  marks  the  beginning  of  things 
with  Canada  as  a  nation,  and  Canada  as  a 
nation  has  suddenly  become  a  topic  of  live 
interest  to  the  American  people.  The  Do- 
minion is  the  United  States*  nearest  neigh- 
bor,— nearest  as  to  place,  race,  speech,  and 
financial  interests.  The  United  States  year- 
ly sends  to  Canada  almost  100,000  settlers, 
and  this  number  does  not  include  the  Pull- 
man-passenger class  of  people,  the  American 
capitalists  who  exploited  the  nickel  fields 
of  Sudbury  and  the  silver  mines  of  Cobalt, 
the  band  of  wealthy  promoters  who  are 
to-day, — ^at  this  moment  of  writing, — send- 
ing in  a  secret  expedition  provisioned  for 
three  years  to  prospect  the  minerals  of  the 
Hinterland  round  Hudson  Bay.  Official 
immigration  figures  do  not  enumerate  the 
American  land  promoters  who  have  over- 
run Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
by  the  thousands,  buying  up  large  tracts  of 
land  by  the  millions  of  acres.  Nor  does  that 
total  take  account  of  the  big  lumbering  syn- 
dicates, which  have  bought  up  limits  from 
Bush  River  near  the  Columbia  to  Smokey 
River  and  the  Peace.  Official  records  have 
no  cognizance  of  New  York  capitalists  back- 
ing ventures  to  run  railroads  to  the  big  as- 
phalt beds  of  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie 
River,  which  were  regarded  ten  years  ago  as 
the  backyards  of  the  North  Pole. 

A   HALF-MILLION   AMERICAN   IMMIGRANTS. 

« 

For  seven  years  the  number  of  American 
settlers  going  into  Northwestern  Canada  has 
fluctuated  from  59,000  to  something  over 
100,000  a  year.  In  other  words,  counting 
promoters  and  capitalists,  more  than  half  a 
million  Americans  have  gone  into  Canada  in 
the  last  seven  years;  and  the  extraordinary 
thing  about  it  is  that  even  the  homesteaders 
have  been  a  moneyed  class.  They  have  been 
Western  American  farmers  who  have  sold 
their  land  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri and  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  for  from  $50  to  $150  an  acre,  and  with 
that  amount  have  moved  into  Canada,  home- 
steading  a  quarter-section  and  buying  adjoin- 


ing sections.  A  railroad  man  told  me  some 
three  years  ago  that  very  few  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  going  into  Canada  arrived  with 
smaller  capital  than  $3000,  and  that  many  of 
them  had  as  much  as  $10,000.  I  am  not 
overstating  it  at  a  guess  if  I  suppose  that  the 
American  settlers  going  into  Canada  average 
up  a  capital  of  at  least  $1000  each.  That 
means  that  $500,000,000  of  American  money 
has  gone  into  Canada  in  the  past  few  years, 
not  counting  what  has  gone  for  stocks  and 
bonds.  P'or  instance,  the  Morgan  house 
took  $10,000,000  of  Mackenzie-Mann  or 
Can^a  Northern  Railroad  bonds  two  years 
ago;  and  that  amount  is  a  mere  bagatelle 
compared  to  holdings  of  other  bankers  in 
other  ventures,  like  banking  and  municipal 
bonds.  And  the  next  five  years  will  see  an 
increasing  influx  both  of  people  and  of  capi- 
tal. Two  weeks  ago  J.  K.  Cornwall,  the 
Athabasca  transportation  man,  was  called  to 
New  York  to  confer  on,  the  building  of  a 
railroad  to, — ^where  do  you  imagine?  To 
Mackenzie  River. 

More  facts  need  not  be  ^adduced  to  prove 
that  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  near 
neighbors  as  to  financial  interests,  but  if  you 
think  that  means  annexation,  you  are  mis- 
taken. You  can  search  Canada  from  Hali- 
fax to  Victoria  and  you  cannot  find  one  gen- 
uinely sincere  annexationist  who  is  a  repre- 
sentative man,  except  Goldwin  Smith,  and 
he  is  not  a  Canadian.  He  is  an  English 
scholar  whom  Canadians  are  proud  to  have 
among  them,  but  his  sentiments  on  annexa- 
tion are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian 
people.  The  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
annexation  sentiment  in  Canada  may  not 
please  certain  theorists,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
we  have  to  accept  it  and  acknowledge  that 
the  United  States  has  solely  and  wholly  her- 
self to  thank  for  the  fact.  Canada  has  been 
forced  into  the  self-reliance  of  nationhood 
independent  of  the  United  States  by  the 
American  policy  toward  her. 

INDIRECT  RESULTS   OF  OUR  TARIFF   POLICY. 

Look  at  the  map:  Canada  is  3000  miles 
broad  at  her  greatest  width.  The  natural 
course  of  trade  would  have  been  north  and 
south  across  an  invisible  boundary,  instead  of 
east  and  west  across  barren  wastes  between 
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isolated  provinces,  but  the  United  States 
erected  a  tariflF  wall  that  shut  out  Canadian 
trade,  ^'et  more,  at  repeated  conferences 
from  i86o-'70,  when  John  Macdonald  went 
to  Washington,  to  1899,  when  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  treked  to  the  same  Mecca  of  Cana- 
dian trade  hopes,  the  United  States  absolute- 
ly refused  to  make  special  concessions  to  Can- 
ada in  the  way  of  trade.  What  has  been  the 
result?    Put  in  a  nutshell,  this: 

Confederation:  Sir  John  Macdonald  saw 
that  the  only  hope  of  Canada  lay  in  the 
union  of  the  provinces  and  inter-provincial 
trade, — though  one  side  of  Canada  lay  3000 
miles  from  the  other  side. 

Railways:  The  Intercolonial  was  built  to 
connect  (Ontario  and  Quebec  with  the  Mari- 
time Provinces;  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
planned  to  connect  the  provinces  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific.  To-day  the  Grand  Trunk 
Paafic  and  the  Canada  Northern  are  being 
pushed  uest\%'ard  for  practically  the  same 
re^ason, — tc  carry  trade  east  and  west,  in- 
stead of  north  and  south. 

ITic  Canal  System:  If  Canada's  hope  lay 
in  movements  of  traffic  east  and  west,  then 
her  inland  waters  must  be  connected.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  stated  that  through  the 
Canadian  Sault  Canal  passes  more  traffic 
than  through  the  Suez. 

The  Preferential  TariflF  to  Britain:  If  the 
United  StJ.tes  would  not  trade  with  Canada, 
rK^n  special  concessions  must  be  made  by 
Canada  to  attract  British  trade,  and  the  re- 
dii^ti<5n  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  British  imports 
was  made. 

Penny  Postage  to  British  Possessions: 
W>h  an  aim  which  I  need  not  give. 

The  Sending  of  Canadian  Troops  to  the 
fryr  War:  WTiich  means  that.  Canada  is 
r^'iy  to  take  her  place  in  the  empire  with  all 
af^rndant  obligations. 

The  All  Red  Route:  Which  is  now  the 
fa%orife  M-heme  of  Canadian  statesmen  to 
Ulf  rh^  globe  with  a  line  of  purely  British 
%*fz:f/^\\lir^  and  so  forever  render  Canada  in- 
dn^mifnt  f)i  harbor  and  terminal  facilities 
;r  uir  Lni'trd  States.  Whether  this  scheme 
v/il  rr;arcrialize  remains  to  be  seen. 

HOW  CANADA  BECAME  A  NATION. 

r>yvk  bark  forty  years!  Suppose  when  Sir 
J'J.ri  we^t  to  Washington  in  1871  he  had 
trf'.Tfd  for  Canada  the  free  entrance  of  all 
raw  prod«.rfs, — suppose,  I  say, — can  you  con- 
fi-^.f-  of  Canada's  railways  and  canals  run- 
/  tzst  pnd  west  instead  of  north  and 
-   of   Canada   literally    forcing   British 


trade  by  a  reduced  tariflF ;  of  Canada  plannir 
closer  relations  with  the  British  Empire  I 
penny-post  and  military  service  in  foreig 
wars  and  subsidizing  of  British  steamshi] 
round  ths  world? 

If  you  read  Sir  John's  private  letters  yc 
will  find  expressed  over  and  over  the  coi 
viction  that  the  only  hope  for  Canadian  n 
tionality,  for  Canadian  safety,  lay  in  unioi 
in  confederation;  but  the  Civil  War  hj 
taught  Canada  one  eflFectivc  lesson, — tl 
weakness  of  federation  unless  authority  we 
centralized;  and  when  Canada  followed  tl 
example  of  the  American  federated  coloni 
she  shunned  their  one  great  error.  In  t! 
United  St,Ttes  all  affairs  not  specifically  del 
gated  to  ftderal  [luthoricy  arc  supposed  to  I 
under  Stares*  rights.  In  Canada  all  a0ai 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  provinces  ai 
supposed  to  be  under  federal  control. 

A  QL  ARTER-CEXTLRV*S  GROWTH. 

This  national  development  took  rime  1 
the  progu's:;  of  Canada.  She  seemed  to  l 
standing  ^ti'lL  In  reality  she  was  only  ge 
ting  up  steam. 

Twent>-iive  vcars  ago  Canada  had  n* 
2000  mile^  of  railroads.  To-day  she  has  23 
000  miles.  Tlicn  she  had  no  transcontinent: 
road.     T<j-day  she  has  three. 

Twent)  -live  years  apo  her  total  output  < 
gold  for  all  time  fiid  not  exceed  $50,ooo»oo( 
To-day  she  hati  taken  out  of  Klondike  aJor 
more  than  Nr<H),i>(XMK>iK 

In  1 85 1  Canada's  total  trade  was  $34 
000,000.     To-day  it  is  over  $550,ooo,oo< 

In  1851  her  population  was  not  3,000,001 
To-day  it  is  almost  7,000,000. 

In  1 85 1  Manitoba's  population  was  n< 
18,000.    To-day  it  is  almost  500,000. 

In  1 87 1  there  was  only  one  small  town  0 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Coast, — Victoria.  T 
day  there  are  two  large  cities,  and.  a  thir 
city  is  in  the  making, — Prince  Rupert,  tl 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, — an 
there  are  hundreds  of  smaller  towns. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  you  could  not  se 
Northwest  land  at  $1.50  an  acre.  To-da 
the  minimum  price  rules  from  $6  to  $10. 

As  late  as  1903  Manitoba  was  proud  ( 
raising  47,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  T< 
day  her  record  is  87,000,000  bushels. 

WHY  CANADIAN  WHEAT  EXCELS. 

And  withal,  note  this:  Only  one-tenth  < 
Canada's  fertile  lands  are  occupied.  In  are 
Canada  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  size  of  Ei 
rope.     In  size  Eastern  Canada  equals  Ital; 
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cin  ^^  fr.m  New  York  to  within  ninety 
n:.>s  of  the  Athabasca  in  less  than  five  days. 
With  cne-tcnth  of  her  fertile  lands  occu- 
pied. Canada  numbers  a  population  of  almost 
7.ooo.(XX>.  When  all  her  lands  arc  occupied 
she  will  have  a  population  equal  to  the 
United  Slates. 
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DECORATED    PORCELAIN     (OVERGLAZE),    BY    MRS.    ANNA    B.    LEONARD. 

<Tbe  flat  bowl  at  the  right  Is  decorated  with  the  water  lily  motif,  blossoms  and  buds  In  two  shades  of 
soft  blues,  leaves  In  cool  greens.  The  decorations  of  the  teapot  are  bronze,  dark  green  and  gold,  rich  In 
tone.     The  other  pieces  are  in  enamels,  blues,  and  greens  with    touches  of  gold. ) 

BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


A  BOUT  twenty  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  literature  the  expression  "  Arts  and 
Crafts,"  and  readers  wondered  at  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  term.  Why  not  the  old  ap- 
pellation "Decorative  Art?"  This  expres- 
sion did  not  seem  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
times.  An  expression  was  needed  that  would 
qualify  the  movement  that  had  taken  place 
all  over  Europe,  for  which  William  Morris 
stands  as  the  ideal  exemplar,  and  by  studying 
the  propaganda  of  William  Morris  we  arrive 
at  the  kernel  of  the  arts  and  crafts  prin- 
ciples. 

William  Morris  was,  like  many  artists 
before  him,  a  decorator,  and,  like  many  work- 
ers before  him,  a  craftsman,  but  he  differed 
from  the  decorators  and  craftsmen  of  his 
time,  who  were  generally  each  of  a  separate 
class.  The  man  who  designed  the  stained 
glass  window  did  not  cut  the  glass  for  the 
window ;  his  work  was  finished  when  his  de- 
sign on  paper  was  completed,  and  to  the 
manufacturer  was  left  the  final  execution  of 
the  drawing. 

In  thus  separating  craftsmanship  from  de- 
sign, a  mechanical  standard  had  arisen  that 
robbed  the  decorative  arts  of  two  of  their 
greatest  charms,  the  personal  mark  and  the 
mark  of  the  tool.  The  result  was  mechan- 
ical and  commercial  production. 

Besides  being  a  designer  and  a  craftsman, 


William  Morris  was  a  poet,  a  pamphleteer, 
and  a  Socialist,  and  through  his  writings  he 
did  much  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  honest  material  and 
honest  workmanship  were  moral  benefits. 
We  cannot  separate  Morris  the  artist  from 
Morris  the  poet  and  Socialist. 

The  true  significance  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement  is  the  production  of  beauty  through 
personal  expression  by  handicraft.  Morris 
designated  himself  and  his  fellow-craftsmen 
as  "  a  small  minority  composed  of  educated 
persons,  fully  conscious  of  their  aim  to  pro- 
duce beauty,  and  distinguished  from  the  great 
body  of  workmen  by  the  possession  of  that 
aim,"  and  again  he  writes,  "  there  is  still  a 
minority  with  a  good  deal  of  life  in  it  which 
is  not  content  with  what  is  called  *  utilita- 
rianism,' which,  being  interpreted,  means  the 
reckless  waste  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
means  of  life." 

Probably  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
art  crafts  is  so  base  as  that  of  1850-1860  in 
England,  when  the  Birmingham  silversmiths 
produced  the  most  perfect  conglomeration  of 
rubbish  imaginable!  Against  this  condition 
of  things  William  Morris'  propaganda  was 
the  first  effectual  protest,  and  his  principles 
soon  permeated  the  entire  art  world.  In 
every  country  in  Europe  artists  and  crafts- 
men began  to  execute  their  own  designs  in 
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In  the  Middle  West  F.  L.  Packard,  an 
architect  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  suburban  houses,  in  which  he  makes 
a  feature  of  utilizing  lotal  material  in  har- 
mony with  the  landscape  which  surrounds  the 
building. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Preston,  of  Chicago,  has 
conducted  a  class  in  jewelry  work  in  Min- 
neapolis, where  not  only  the  students  are  in- 
terested in  the  many  branches  of  the  art 
crafts,  but  the  head  of  the  school,  Mary 
Moulton  Cheney,  after  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  makes  a  point  of  visiting  the  exhibitions 
and  posting  herself  in  regard  to  the  work  the 
best  artists  are  doing  in  Chicago  and  Boston. 
In  Massachusetts  over  thirty  years  ago 
Alexander  W.  Robertson  founded  the  Chel- 
sea Pottery.  It  is  now  the  Dedham  Pottery, 
and  is  presided  over  by  his  brother  Hugh 
Robertson.  Here  is  made  beautiful  crackle 
and  blood-red  **  volcanic  "  glazes  that  rival 
the  best  Oriental  work. 

In  New  Orleans,  Prof.  William  Wood- 
ward has  organized  a  class  in  Tulane  Uni- 
versity,— from  which  comes  the  Newcomb 
pottery, — taking  its  name  from  the  "  Sophia 
Newcomb "  art  school  of  that  University. 
Here  the  interesting  experiment  of  allowing 
the  students  to  work  together  somewhat  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  has  been  tried. 
The  pupils  work  more  or  less  in  similar  styles, 
and  pride  themselves  upon  the  joint  output 
of  the  studio-shop, — corresponding  to  the 
Italian  bottega  of  the  Renaissance, — rather 
than  upon  their^  individual  efforts.  There 
is  a  general  similarity  between  all  Newcomb 
pottery,  a  mark  of  excellence  that  the  buying 
public  is  beginning  to  recognize,  just  as  there 
has  been  a  mark  of  similarity  between  all 


FERN  STAND  AND  BOWL  IN  CrIiS,  BY  CHARLES  F. 
BINNS. 
(A.  Pern  stand  In  s^^^a.  Podestal  also  in  Jr^^8. 
Ppflestal,  dark  iron  pray  with  mat  surface.  Howl, 
Indian  rod  with  sliRhlly  mottlo.d  snrfaco.  B.  Bowl 
In  jfT^s.  Mat  plazc  of  eggshell  blue  with  gray  and 
brown  markings.) 


CIDER  SET,  BY  CHARLES  VOLKMAR. 

(When  the  desired  form  fresh  from  the  potter's 
wheel  is  complete  it  Is  set  away  to  dry  and  then 
placed  In  the  kiln  for  the  fir.it  burning,  being  biscuit 
colored  when  removed.  To  this  burned  clay-form  Is 
applied  a  glaze,  a  thin  coat  of  a  bright  surface  on 
the  inside,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  soft  green  [dull 
finish]  on  the  outside.  Then  it  is  placed  in  the  kiln 
once  more,  on  a  tripod-arrangement  that  keeps  it  In 
the  air  with  only  three  small  points  of  contact  while 
the  glaze  Is  In  fusion.  From  this  set  may  be  seen 
what  has  been  done  with  the  beautifying  of  the  com- 
mon gray  pitcher,  keeping  It  at  the  same  time  strong 
and  serviceable,  plus  better  proportion,  finer  line, 
simple  but  beautiful  color,  and  soft,  delicate  surface 
texture. ) 


Copenhagen  pottery.  But  the  students  are 
not  tied  down  to  any  special  glaze,  shape,  or 
color.  It  is  remarkable  how  admirably  they 
have  grasped  various  styles  and  developed 
them  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Prof. 
Charles  F.  Binns,  who  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Royal  Worcester  Fac- 
tory in  England,  has  taught  the  ceramic  arts 
in  a  most  •  thorough  manner.  The  facilities 
in  ceramic  study  for  the  student  are  probably 
greater  in  this  university  than  in  any  institu- 
tion in  America, — unless  it  is  in  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Here,  by  reason  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction  and,  the  pre- 
deliction  among  the  students  for  "  pure 
forms,"  "  single  color,"  and  "  undecorated 
ware,"  there  is  a  harmony  in  the  entire 
output  of  the  school.  One  might  almost 
believe,  on  seeing  the  "  forms "  produced 
by  Mr.  Binns'  pupils,  that  he  was  view- 
ing the  work  of  some  Oriental  pottery, 
where  grandfather,  father,  and  son  worked 
together  in  unison,  intent  upon  perfecting 
the  character  of  their  family  genre,  rather 
than  each  one  asserting  his  individuality. 

Mr.  Binns  himself  is  an  expert  potter  and 
has  made  a  specialty  of  the  ware  known  as 
trres  or  gres  de  Flandres.  This  ware,  hitherto 
unknown  in  America,  was  first  made  in  the 
low  countries  and  in  Northern  Germany  in 
tlie  sixteenth  century. 
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and  the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Institute,  has 
done  much  to  arouse  sympathy  among  car- 
vers in  the  old  Norse  motifs  so  eminently 
adapted  to  wood  decoration. 

Both  the  construction  and  the  decoration 
of  Mr.  von  Rydingsvard's  work  follow  close- 
ly the  characteristics  of  the  Scandinavian 
antiques.  These  antiques  were  always 
heavy  and  strong,  the  parts  being  held  firmly 
together  with  "  tenons "  through  which 
passed  stout  wooden  pegs,  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, but  strong  and  bold  in  design.  The 
projecting  dragon-heads  were  a  favorite 
form  of  decoration  used  on  prows  of  war- 
ships, roofs  of  houses,  and  on  furniture,  as 
well  as  on  smaller  domestic  utensils.  Its 
originality  and  vigor,  so  characteristic  of  the 
race,  have  made  the  Scandinavian  style  very 
popular. 

In  the  past  artists  have  shown  an  abomi- 
nable lack  of  taste  in  the  framing  of  their 
pictures,  but  of  recent  years  Hermann  Dud- 


PICTUHE  FRAME,  BY  HERMANN  DUDLEY  MURPHY. 
(It  Ir  neccRsary  that  the  frame  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  relief  or  "  value "  contrasts  of  the 
picture,  and  repeat  In  a  measure  the  masses  of  light 
and  sliadc,  the  line  or  movement  giving  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  color  scheme  also.  It  la  possible  to  kill 
the  best  picture  by  a  bad  frame,  and  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  malce  presentable  and  attractive  a  mediocre 
one,  by  a  perfect  setting.  The  frames  are  carved 
from  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  seasoned  white 
pine,  prepared  with  the  *'  gesso  "  foundation  and  red 
clay  gold  size,  and  the  gold  leaf  laid  on  in  the  old 
Italian  method  with  water  and  alcohol.  The  bur- 
nishing is  done  in  a  manner  not  too  mechanical,  and 
'  then  the  glare  of  the  new  red  gold  is  toned  down  and 
the  red  size  Is  allowed  to  show  through,  giving  the 
frame  a  rich,  old  quality.    From  notes  by  Mr.  Murphy.) 


A    WRITING   DESK   IN    EARLY   SCANDINAVIAN    STYLE, 
CARVED    BY    KARL   VON    RYDINGSVARD. 

(The  outline  drawing  of  the  ornament  is  first 
placed  on  the  wood,  then  with  a  velning  tool  a 
groove  is  cut  outside,  following  the  line  of  the  de- 
sign. The  background  is  cut  down  with  tools  fit- 
ting the  contours  of  the  pattern,  which  are  held  per- 
pendicularly and  hammered.  The  wood  must  be  re- 
moved to  an  even  depth,  leaving  the  ornament  stand- 
ing in  relief.  Then  comes  the  modeling.  The  entire 
design  Is  shaped  in  the  rough,  obtaining  the  final 
contours  as  nearly  as  possible.  Lastly  the  back- 
ground is  cleaned  out,  the  details  of  the  ornament 
arc  put  in,  as  are  the  final  touches  which  give  indi- 
vidual expression  to  hand  work.  To  treat  the  wood, 
etaining,  fuming  with  ammonia,  oiling,  etc.,  are  re- 
sorted to,  but  a  high  polish  is  avoided,  as  the  re- 
flected lights  spoil  the  effect  of  the  decoration.) 

ley  Murphy,  of  Boston,  has  come  to  their 
assistance,  and  a  number  of  frames  have  been 
designed  by  him  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance.  These  form  striking  contrasts 
to  the  commercial  concoctions  that  we  usually 
see  in  our  art  galleries.  His  frames  are  made 
both  by  carving  in  wood  and  by  the  use  of 
the  usual  gesso  composition. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  an  instructor  and  lecturer 
on  art  in  Harvard  University;  he  has  con- 
ducted classes  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
where  he  has  also  exhibited  his  own  landscape 
paintings. 

J.  William  Fosdick,  of  New  York  City, 
has  revrved  an  old  craft, — namely,  incised 
line  painting, — that  is,  painting  on  wood,  the 
drawing  having  been  first  etched  with  a  hot 
point;  this  has  proved  its  fitness  for  large 
mural  decorations.  That  one  of  these  is 
in  a  church  suggests  a  wide  field  open  to  the 
craftsman, — the  decoration  of  local  churches. 
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KEHElKlS,  BY  J.  WILUAM  FrJMMi  K. 
I*rf»iitntinl  by  Win,  T.  ICviihh,  Kiwj,,  tci  SL  John's  RpjHctjpiil  Cbui-di  at  M<iutc?Iffltr.  N.  J. 
iTH**  ilt^finitloti  Ih  till  iniiHtitiu^r  <*ii*\  tu'lrig  tht-^  first  iEcUtd  Hue  piilritrng  to  be  pul  In  n  pubfir  pL 
llini  N(  n  pulnilnit  on  w-jihI,  thf  drnwmg  tmvlMfi  Arsi  Iteeii  Ht4^b4?cl  wltU  it  bot  point-  The  f ertsJm  Jk  b 
%'riMfllfiti  iihInp  hh}(«H  nriil  iftv^DF;,  murh  f^nlil  t>oltig  u!j«m!  on  eanclloHtk^lt^  Jiun^ot^^.  c^ftj^li',  unit  "TJi 
|ti<<  "  ^«*'i*P  »hi*  ornliT.  t*^  Jiihii  pIu  wriHri(^.  bnlunefil  \yy  bin  visirm  of  Cbdj*t  [Ri.*vol*itk*ii!il  ;  CbH 
ll,r'rt»»*"l  wUb  Ki'viti  nmtib'Niltkif.  boTrlliifr  iri  bis  Imml  Ihi*  iM'v%*o  starii.  In  tby  ci?yl(>r  1»  the  trei*  ci; 
Kfifl  bt'i^iTnfl  Mill    I'lifcHii  Ht*ii,  4n<*r  wblcb  Umtnillvr  tlomJ«  flomj 


CULTURR  IH  THE  ARTS  AKD  CRAFTS. 

Tlir  (iiiiMinnmit  irtlltirruf  tif  the  arts  and 
traftN  \h  tiiwjuti  n  rrttiiiii^  cultiir<\  He  who 
^^nrku  wirli  tlir  hanil  or  tlrr  tcml  kams  to 
valur  miiuilkity  md  sincerity  and  to  hate 
tnw^lry.  Mi[>i'rfiuou§  «iul  meaninclcss  orna- 
inriU.     Thr  growth  ol  thi^i  culture  is  worth 

rorjiii(ft'iii»k'-  . 

VVr  JTinV  (\rM  roniiirk  that  reverse  to  the 
IdW  of  [>liv^iral  evolution,  which  is  tr<nn  the 
ftiitiplr  fo  thr  loiiiplev,  is  the  arts  ami  crafts 
rviiUiti<rii,  whirfj  h  from  tl»e  icmiplex  to  the 
liliiple.  At  tlie  outlet  the  worker  wishes  to 
n,ver  III.  mx\^vc  witfi  i4alK.raie  pictures  or 
(nnuimni.,      Hy  ih'i:r.TS  he  sunphhcs  his  prc- 

IMie.^, hvnratinnsJus.iriiam.Tm.mnpat- 

(rrn.,  ami  thm  lun-nim-s  enamored  o  beau- 
tlhil  form  rimi  rurrrct  t^nisrn.ct.on  only. 

The  amiitrur  cliina^decorator  clamors  for 
(  j,^^pi.h  nr  paiisies  pamttHi  on  any 
Jorm  "  tunde  in  a  tactriry.  hvit  the 
mn^    more    tor    the    ort^^anic 


'*  form  "  of  the  piece,  and  wants  it  to  b 
work  of  his  own  hands.  He  cares  as  r 
for  the  purity  of  the  glazed  surface  a^ 
the  pictorial  matter  of  the  decoration, 

Similarly,  the  beginner  at  bookbin 
plans  out  an  elaborate  design,  rich  with 
tooling,  or  brilliant  with  parti-colored  m 
or  inlay,  but  after  he  becomes  expert  1 
satisfied  with  a  few  lines  of  lettering,  in 
in  a  '*  blind  tooled  "  rectangle,  provided 
whole  is  a  piece  of  balanced  design ^  anc 
lx)ok  perfect  both  In  sewing  and  forwardi 

The  w  orker  in  the  arts  and  crafts  is  aj 
be  a  person  of  greater  culture  and  educs 
than  the  public  would  surmise  is  neces; 
It  is  not  essential  from  a  technical  poir 
view,  but  the  fascination  for  the  veork  a 
a  great  deal  from  having  studied  the 
specimens  in  foreign  or  home  museums- 
person  who  only  sees  the  handw^ork  that 
pears  in  the  shops  is  not  apt  to  have  a  sr 
predilection  for  eNecuting  something  him 
One  usually  finds  in  studying  the  pers 
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BRONZE  CANDLESTICK, 


BY   CUARLES 


jThe  sihaft  was;  mr>dtH*'fj  In  wnx,  flft«?r  which  jihis 
ti»r  rmpn'RsloTiB  of  ihc^  i4*'\vrii|  pnrta  wi^re  UKt'n.  Into 
tJliPtie  iiartH  wrts  iimirtd  ti  piv^K-r  liiiuld  ;  rhi-  Klinn 
betClg  thj-n  la  p^'wlor,  n!3  lEii'  nnKhitiK  lotirhi^^i  w^Tf 
Addi'lf  boforcs  it  was  usu  tl  ns  n  iJiutJi^l  fur  t!jf»  brniizi'. 
"Bottrr  rt?5iiU»  are  ublftinod  in  my  Un^nis*^  rUf^tln^s 
than  1  gel  wht^n  I  us*»  tht'  plnstcr/'  iiii,vi(  Mr  Bnrr. 
**  riaster  cfl»tNi  fur  moiIHa  ta  niHtlnir  In  hrorism*  wnn'f 
w^tJit}^  Uio  tfniitmept  nur  glvi"^  Ihi?  nwiH?*  that  I  jf«n 
frnio  nintaJ  Etic^dcU."  llie  tw<i  ariria  of  ili«  ciinilU* 
lifildi(>^ni   tn   tbig  piece  Were  cist  nt^jmratdy  and  a« 

EK'nihlC'f].  ^ 

side  of  our  exhibit  fans  that  the  wnrkcrs  pro- 
dominate  who  have  traveled  much  ani!  arc 
really  conversant  with  what  is  produced  the 
world  oven  Mr,  Charles  H.  Barr,  for  ex- 
ample, stuctied  the  metal  work  of  the  mu- 
seums of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  Naples. 

THE   ARTS  AND  CRAY'S   IN    EDUCATION, 


tone  awaltens  his  appreciation  of  chromatic 
effects,  just  as  the  modeling  awakens  his 
appreciation  of  form ;  and  the  vase  or  bowl 
made  b}^  the  child  and  taken  home  and  kept 
on  the  mantelpiece,  where  it  is  no  doubt  dis- 
cussed by  the  ianiily  and  by  visitors,  becomes 
an  unfailing:  adv<x:ate  in  favor  nf  the  braadcr 
cultore  of  the  comini;  American  people* 

The  arts  and  crafts 
taste  has  influenced  the 
manufacturers,  thout^h 
not  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent '\n  this  count r>^  as 
in  (iermany.  One  to- 
day may  buy  so-called 
"  Alisriion  furniture  *' 
and  textiles  ticcorated 
in  simple  p^H terns  in 
the  shops,  which,  while 
they  are  lacking  in  the 
true  arts  and  crafts 
quality  of  since ritVj  are 
simple  in  construction, 
and  do  much  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  charm  of 
the  virtue  uf  siniplicity 
in  the  decorative  arts. 
And  one  mav  at  least 
be  thankful  for  the 
superiority  of  the  fur- 
niture seen  in  the 
loun^ing-roonis  of  our 
hotels  and  public  build- 
iniis  tu-day  as  com- 
pared with  the  furnish- 
ings found  there  twen- 
ty-five years  ago. 

The  arts  and  crafts 


Educational  orfjani/ation  is  by  no  means 
perfect  in  ^\try  State,  but  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts and  many  of  the  large  Western  cities, 

like  Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincin-  movement  in  America 
natij  a  carefully  considered  cur- 
riculum gives  training  to  the 
children  from  the  primary  grades 
up.  In  Minneapolis  the  school 
children  in  the  very  lowest 
grades  model  in  clay  simple  vases 
and  bowlsi  which  are  afterward 
fired  for  them  at  a  cost  of  hut  a 
few  cents  apiece  \\\  a  kiln  owned 
by  one  of  the  art  clubs;  and  it 
the  child  uishes  to  pay  this  smnll 
amount  he  mav  take  hr>me  \\\^ 
v^ork,  which  at  the  club  has  been 
dipped  in  a  "  slip "  that  after 
firing  results  in  a  glaze  of  soft 
color  tone.  The  education  of 
the   child's  taste    by    this   color- 


RUSSIAN  CRASH   CURTAIN,  STENCILED,  BY  MRS.  MABEL  TUKE 
PRIESTMAN. 

(Stenciled  with  oil  paint,  dllutod  with  two  parts  of  turpen- 
tine, and  one  part  Japan  drier,  which  is  applied  wi^h  a  short, 
round  stencil  »jrn.sh.  The  white  hiatuses  Innween  the  vines  show 
where  the  "ties"  were  Id  the  orlf^nal  stencil.) 


andctir 

I  f 

of  hi 

of  AMxh 
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cnft^Dcfi.  ih 
mi  pttd  wctrkitu 


ta^f%  tip  th 

or  or 

the  c^c  is  SI 

b  carried  ; 

only  knows  hi 

haw  to  val( 

ur  many  buri] 


f^ 


iff  tte  <^        * 

^irr  been  OMWf  ic^-^aofcs  s^  , 

pubfeiird  «t  tfcr  iarrrest  of  bodi  tbc 

P  oi   fhr  cra^  and  of  urpviiiac 


^^t'twt^*  ?nHfCM>.i€^  on 


the  baskenr  oi 

C**\-^l^^,^.Y3vme  hm  been  tmuihf  m  most  o: 

ii-Jii*trial  SL'WU  ^>r  the  counm.  and  has 

C***'  *  naifticuUfiy  po(»ular  with  asuaifurv     It 

t**^*^  ^rt  ta^ib  iearitcd.  ihe  maiemU  ur  ob- 

**  '^'^  i  with  t>i»  irtvai  dlfSknilty,  and  irs  trch- 

1^^*^  -  ^,  rntin*h  iiutnual  that  the  m>rLers 

11*^**  !*kf  »*  ****  hrctime  fascmated  lanth  the 

^^     «^  •.^^jiiu»u>  iH^ssiMitie^  chat  lie  wiihrn  the 

*^**  I  I  ot  dc'vietitv.  and  Icam  thrt>ui;:h  it  to 

*"**       tiltf  "**"  "^^^   ^'*^  wvnderfiiUy  pliable 

m^tj^*^  .^te      vvcavTs  *  of  InJian  baskets,  but 

**    k     L>ti^'*nv  cmcT  m0  the  tasciii:ition  oi 

^^itn**^        I  ^j^tv  1)1  friTularity  In  M  hmKh- 

C^lr.   .,rf4  ntta  cram  nunenieitt  h:is  beeri 

itivmnl  li^ysitrm*  and  rtumial 

bnnir  tauubt  in  almn'^t  every  State 


«*•*"  ^huoii.     N*^T  luilv  is  manual  tramm^ 
ii^  '**^  ^       ,  hand  JriU.-^ts  in  tht-  dU  days 
luMilb'  [j;;,  'tfrtcUn    was  contmt   to  hnve  the 
,  cvibe^  iind  iivratnul^  vvuhnut 
UH>lication  i*r  iittractivcness.— 


B^<IK    BrxntNG,    t5V    ANNA    A,    C.    RI 

(A  rvpr(.Hlin:tJriTi  of  00<*  of  the  bJDcltrii;ii 
Iff^tkm  of  thf  Archfvefl  tn  thfl  Pi<N'riloiDlD 
Rlf-na  ^  flft*>f.Trh  c<*ntor>%  The  Antliiae  I**n 
t»rat«^  in  goUl  Toi^Ilnff  on  n  Fi^ry  dark  br«w 

hv  roAflon  of  Us  stfuctitmL  fi^nturt-fi  and  tl 
?tnidEi«5!i  of   thf  t'>ol3   U£km1.      Adapted   tti 
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BOOK  COVER,      PARADISE  LOST,     BY  MISS  E.  G.  STARR. 

Tooled  In  f<;old  on  dark  green  morocco;  the  fruit 
inlaid  in  light  green.  Each  leaf  and  the  fruit  is 
made  by  a  separate  tool-presaure.  There  are  three 
different  leaf  tools.  The  stems  are  formed  by  com- 
bining curves  and  straight  lines  of  different  lengths. 

homes  where  the  owner  has  constructetl  little 
more  than  a  settle  or  a  table,  or  embroidered 
a  curtain »  but  the  whole  house  is  built  and 
furnished  in  the  arts  and  crafts  spirit  be- 
cause of  the  intelligent  appreciation  the  owner 
can  give  to  handwork  in  all  it^  manifestatinns. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  IN  SIMPLE  LIFE. 

In  America  the  socialistic  side  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  has  been  partially  developed 
through  the  propensity  to  live  "  the  simple 
life,"  making  itself  felt  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture; so  that  there  are  suburban  homes, 
generally  in  the  bungalow  style,  built  by  peo- 
ple of  culture  and  refinement,  outside  of  cities 
like  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  Los  Angeles, 
which  are  furnished  with  arts  and  crafts 
products,  and  in  which  "  the  simple  life  "  is 
led. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  IN 
AMERICA. 

VVhether  or  not  the  arts  and  crafts  in  the 
aggregate  will  take  root  in  this  country  is 
a  moot  question ;  some  believe  so,  while  others 
maintain  that  the  American  public  go  to  the 
exhibitions  to  admire,  but  go  to  the  depart- 
ment stores  to  buy. 

At  all  events  the  salutary  effect  of  one's 
study  by  actual  execution,  of  the  possibili- 
ties that  lie  in  each  material, — ^wood,  textile, 
metal,  and  clay, — cannot  readily  be  over- 
estimated. There  is  probably  not  a  person 
in  the  land  who,  having  once  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  any  one  of  rhe  crafts* 
regrets  a  moment  he  has  spent  in  that  toil,  so 
surely  does  it  open  his  eyes  to  the  moral  bene- 
ficence of  log;ical  construction  and  of  the  mas- 
ter)^ of  the  tooL 


?*o.  1. 


Brftcdet* 


RINGS    AND   BRACELET,   BY   MRS.   AVA   M.  FROELICH. 

(The  rings  were  modeled  in  wax.  In  which  the  stones  to  be  used  were  placed.  These  served  as  work- 
ing models.  The  body  of  the  first  ring  was  sawed  out  of  a  heavy  strip  of  sliver  formed  into  a  circle  and 
Joined  by  soldering.  The  circle,  hammered  to  the  correct  size,  was  filed  to  assume  the  general  proportion 
of  the  wax  model.  An  outline  was  scored  around  the  setting  and  sawed  out.  Ihe  ring,  after  being  filed 
down,  was  slipped  on  a  wooden  frame,  embedded  in  warm  chaser's  pitch,  and  engraved  with  a  deeply  cut 
line.  The  second  ring  is  an  Egyptian  scarab,  mounted  In  silver.  The  third  ring  was  sawed  from  a  heavy 
piece  of  gold.  The  stone,  a  lapis  lazuli,  Is  held  In  place  by  a  narrow  gold  band,  called  a  '*  bezel."  In  the 
bracelet  the  settings  for  the  stones  are  Joined  by  narrow  bands,  leaving  openings  between  them  to  give 
the  effect  of  lightness.  The  large  band  is  shaped  to  harmonize  with  the  setting.  It  Is  then  oxidized  to 
soften  the  harsh  whiteness  of  the  silver  when  polished.) 


A    U.A>S.KlAlM     IN    ONE   i+F    FHt    1*1  EU*.    ^l  MuOL?   Ulf    MOMEVIUEO,    LklXlAV, 


i:ducation  in  south  America. 


BY  WILLIAM    R.  SHEPHERD. 


ff'rofriHor    Shepherd,  who  holds  a  chair    in  the  department  «tf  history  at  Columlib  Uti 
^/ r  .i»/'  ha.  rrccntly  rclunied  from  an  extended  tour  of  South  Ana^rica.— The  Editor.] 


^^(yV  to  Um^i  a^jo  the  belief  was  current 
^^  in  thr  United  States  that  the  eleven 
f/fiiif;li'*  of  the  southern  continent  busied 
fh^ro'^lvr^  chiefly  in  raising  revolutionary 
,',.*ff$rUitn(r%  and  tropical  products.  Some 
flttftrnt%  of  civil i/ation  they  were  presumed 
fo  hu'/f,  hut  these  must  be  too  scanty  in 
;^//^/»/of,  itful  too  crude  in  concept  and  opera- 
f,,,fK  fo  viarr;int  a  hope  that  the  American 
^,  ,K;,/  'Aonld  t;ikr  any  interest  in  them.  Al- 
f^/,.*;^^  flH'»  attitude  is  becoming  more  toler- 
'it,r  \f^>i>n\itr  im  lination  among  us  will  not 
y/f  f/'o/fM/r  the  states  of  South  America 
,,r',  n'ln'iiWv,  and  the  utmost  that  it  seems 
/  ,  f./  Up  nnunlc  Is  to  vicvv  them  as  a  con- 
t  r,MiMl  in'^i  "  Any  account  of  their  educa- 
fot.,i\  //.fid. lions,  therefore,  must  deal  in 
////,/ f, . I. f.'-^  ffiiMing  to  an  occasional  oppor- 
],,f>  *'/  u,  /lo  jii.tiie  to  the  countries  m  which 
^,ih,fv  .--  »*  "»"•'*  notio'able. 
^r.if^if  i\nu  or  mx'cational  privileges. 
/l„nf.'^  fh"  M,|/»ni;d  period  universities  and 
.,(,,.').  /.,.f/'d  iMidrr  the  management  of  the 
\.  .'.  I  i.urrli,  but  their  activities  were  di- 
•br  in. t ruction  of  the  ruling  classes, 
that  tii  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 


lation at  large.  Social  and  political  trad 
tions  derived  from  Spain  and  Porfugal  we 
responsible  in  part  for  this  circumstance,  ar 
the  determination  of  the  white  race  to  mail 
tain  its  supremacy  over  the  inhabitants  i 
Indian,  negro,  and  mixed  origin  had  mm 
to  do  with  it  also.  This  concept  of  educ 
tion  to  be  upheld  as  a  privilege  of  the  rulir 
class  was  carried  over  into  the  period  of  ind 
pendence,  and  is  still  powerful  in  the  Soui 
American  states, 

"  LACK  OF  PFL\CTICALirV'  AND  DTRECTNESS 

The  sort  of  education  hitherto  establi«ih< 
among  them,  however,  ha^  been  cbaracte 
ized,  not  merely  by  its  quality  of  pnvilcg 
but  by  its  lack  of  practicality  and  directne* 
No  one  has  stated  the  case  more  plainly  ihs 
Senor  Orrego  Luco,  a  Chilean  writer,  wha 
remarks  apply  quite  as  readily  to  the  otli( 
republics  of  the  southern  continent  as  th( 
do  to  his  own. 

A  capital  fault  in  our  method  of  instructio 
is  its  academic  and  theoretical  character  of  e 
florescence  and  ostentation.  We  do  not  try  i 
prepare  the  youthful  mind  for  the  daily  strui 
gle  of  existence,  to  teach  our  young  people  alor 
lines  that  are  really  practical,  that  bear  upon  ii 
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dustry,  and  upon  making  use  of  the  active  forces 
of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  before  every- 
thing else  we  turn  out  academic  debaters,  ag- 
gressive rhetoricians,  and  voluble  talkers  who 
often  run  politics  into  the  ground.  The  utmost 
apparently  that  can  come  forth  from  our  univer- 
sities, even  the  best  and  most  select  of  them,  is 
a  quantity  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers,  a 
number  of  young  fellows  equipped  with  diplo- 
mas, and  who,  without  realizing  it,  rush  into 
professional  and  titular  encounters.  We  have  a 
surfeit  of  lawyers  and  doctors.  Just  as  in  the 
United  States,  everybody  is  a  colonel  or  a  pro- 
fessor, so  here  .in  Chile  we  are  all  lawyers  and 
doctors,  or  else  government  officials. 

He  might  have  said,  also,  that,  since  it  is 
the  custom  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  most  of  the  states  of  South  America  to 
confer  the  title  of  doctor  upon  lawyers  as 
well  as  upon  physicians,  the  number  of  doc- 
tors, legal  and  medical,  in  any  one  country 
is  apt  to  be  appalling. 

PREDOMINANCE   OF   FRENCH   CULTURE. 

Unpractical  though  much  of  the  educa- 
tional system  may  still  be,  any  one  who  im- 
agines that  there  are  but  few  really  educated 
people  in  the  South  American  reputflics  is 
greatly  mistaken.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
cultured,  as  well  as  highly  educated,  persons 
who  may  be  found  in  any  important  city  of 
the  southern  continent  is  quite  large,  and 
they  may  be  compared  to  advantage  with  the 


through  the  medium  of  French  originals  or 
translations  that  their  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tellectual world  is  ordinarily  acquired.  A 
glance  at  the  display  on  the  counters  of  any 
large    bookstore    will    show    instantly    how 


THE   POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  AT   SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

(This  Institution  does  college  and  university  work 
in  pure  and  applied   science.) 

best  of  their  class  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  They  have  traveled  abroad,  they 
commonly  speak  several  languages,  and  are 
versed  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  mind 
and  manners  which  a  refined  society  would 
demand.  The  cast  of  their  culture  covering 
its  substance  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  pre- 
eminently French.  That  is  the  language 
which  they  use  regularly  in  addition  to  their 
native  tongues,  and  it  is  not  so  much  through 
the  direct  use  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  as 


THE    PEDAGOGICAL    INSTITUTE   AT    SANTIAGO,   CHILE. 

great  is  the  hold  that  the  French  language 
and  literature  have  upon  the  minds  of  South 
American  readers. 

NEW    TENDENCIES    AT    WORK. 

The  intellectual  domination  of  the  French 
on  this  phase  of  education  in  South  America, 
of  course,  has  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  'general  defects  of  exclusiveness 
and  unpracticality.  Both  of  them  are 
giving  way  before  the  spread  of  modern 
ideas  and  methods  of  instruction.  Par- 
ticularly during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
French,  German,  and  American  teachers 
have  made  their  influence  felt  far  and  wide, 
both  by  example  and  by  precept.  Many  of 
these  educators  are  now  actually  giving  in- 
struction under  governmental  contract  in 
public  institutions,  or,  with  the  approval, 
and  even  at  times  with  the  financial  aid,  of 
the  government,  are  conducting  schools  of 
their  own.  The  published  works  of  other 
experts  in  teaching  have  been  made  known 
by  transitions  for  use  in  the  classroom  and 
in  the  school  library;  and  a  body  of  native 
instructors  is  being  trained  in  the  views  and 
practices  of  their  foreign  masters.  A  live 
interest,  furthermore,  in  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  as  well  as  in  the 
men  and  women  who  are  concerned  in  the 
task  of  instruction,  is  stirring  up  the  public 
apathy  that  has  tended  in  the  past  to  fossilize 
education.  School  journals,  educational  re- 
views, and  university  publications  are  being 
put  forth,  and  are  gradually  drawing  to 
them  a  circle  of  readers  outside  of  the  teach- 
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ing  element  itself.  National  and  district  or- 
g;anizations  of  educators  also  there  are  which 
discuss  the  technical  problems  of  teaching, 
and  examine  the  pedagogic  literature  of  for- 
eign countries  with  a  view  to  its  bearing 
upon  local  conditions. 

All  of  these  modern  ideas  and  methods  of 
education  are  seen  most  effectively  at  work 
in  the  larger  cities  of  such  states  as  the  Ar- 
^rentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  show- 
ing t^  far  better  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
country  districts.  Here  the  ignorance  is 
dense,  the  teachers  commonly  are  of  little 
worth,  the  materials  for  use  in  instruction 
arc  scanty,  and  the  housing  of  flie  school 
children  is  decidedly  primitive.  Yet,  even 
in  the  remoter  areas,  and  among  the  less 
favored  races  of  colored  extraction,  the  facil- 
ities of  education  are  spreading  very  slowly, 
but  surely.  Enough  progress  at  all  events 
has  been  attained  to  encourage  the  belief  that 
an  increasing  reduction  in  the  number  of  il- 
literates is  now  within  sight.  At  present  the 
number  ranges  approximately  from  35  per 
cent,  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the 
fr>nr>er  being  the  ratio  in  Uruguay,  and  the 
latter  that  in  Brazil. 

KUROPEAN   EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCES. 

^)    far    as    it    is    possible    to    fix     the 

\,'h,'*^    occupied    by    European    factors    of 

'  ^  .**nre     in     the    educational     system     of 

♦•/*-    fy^uth   American    republics   it   may   be 

'j<  J    in    general   that  the   French  pow^r  is 

••f'>r.*  apparent  in   the  branches  of  instruc- 

•,r     V.  rich,    like    astronomy,    require    the 

^  '/f  d'-licate  instruments,  or,  like  the  fine 

i"-     >:vo!ve  the  exercise  of  esthetic  appre- 

•  .'.'/'.     French  medical  and  surgical  meth- 

i  y^.  arc  much  in  vogue.    The  German 

V.  ay  in  most  of  the  natural  sciences. 

not  only  his  bent  of  mind  but  the 


admirable  models  that  he  produces  for  objc 
tive  study,  are  responsible.  He  is  suprenr 
also,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  matters  reh 
ing  to  kindergarten  education.  The  streng 
of  German  intellectuality  is .  greatest  pc 
haps  in  Chile,  where  the  military  system 
exclusively  German,  where  the  German  po 
Illation  is  quite  large,  and  where  the  nation 
character  of  the  Chilean  p)ermits  its  app 
cation  more  readily;  but  it  can  hardly  1 
said  to  have  directed  the  Chilean  mind  aloi 
many  lines  other  than  scientific.  In  Pe 
the  German  influence  is  visible  also,  b 
not  to  so  pronounced  a  degree.  Though  t 
military  organization  of  that  country 
French,  the  Germans  engaged  in  agrici 
tural,  commercial,  and  industrial  pursu 
are  so  numerous  as  to  affect  the  com 
of  scientific  education  quite  noticeabl 
Other  examples  of  the  sort  might  be  me 
tioned,  but  unquestionably  the  spot  whc 
the  German  intellect  is  altogether  domina 
is  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  and  partic 
larly  in  the  states  of  Rio  Grande  do  Si 
Santa  Catharina,  and  Parana.  So  powe 
ful  is  the  influence  of  the  hundreds 
thousands  of  Germans  settled  in  these  thr 
states  that  German  is  spoken  far  mo 
commonly  than  Portuguese,  and  the  Braz 
ian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  be« 
compelled  to  take  steps  to  encourage  t 
teaching  of  the  national  tongue  in  tl 
thoroughly  Germanized  section  of  t 
country. 

"  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  FACTOR." 

The  United  States  as  a  factor  in  the  ed 
cational  development  of  the  South  Amcric 
republics  has  shown  itself  more  especially 
what  might  be  called  the  making  of  schc 
teachers  and  in  the  elevation  of  teaching 
a  profession.     The  name  of  Horace  Man 
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be  it  said,  is  almost  a  household  word  in 
many  of  the  educational  circles  of  the  south- 
ern continent.  Sarmiento,  the  great  Argen- 
tine statesman,  was  a  friend  of  the  famous 
American  educator,  and  introduced  into  the 
Argentine  Republic  a  series  of  educational 
reforms  for  which  the  American  was  spon- 
sor.    A  large  number  of  South  American  ' 


has  tended  to  raise  very  appreciably  the  social 
and  financial  status  of  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  old  Spanish  saying,  "  Tcngo 
mas  hambre  que  un  maestro  de  escuela," 
"  I  am  hungrier  than  a  schoolmaster,"  is  los- 
ing its  point  as  an  educational,  if  not  as  a 
gastronomic,  symptom. 

To   these   various    forces,    whether   exer- 


school  teachers  have  attended  the  normal  ciscd  in  the  public  institutions  or  in  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  have  private  schools  conducted  under  American 
brought  back  to  their  own  countries,  not  auspices,  is  due,  in  large  measure,  also, 
only  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  the  series  of  improvements  that  have  ap- 
to  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  their  peared  in  several  of  the  republics  in  the  ad- 
duties,  but  a  real  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  an  ministration  of  the  school  system,  in  the  in- 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  the  responsi-  crease  of  building  acconunodations,  material 
bility  of  teaching,  a  power  to  awaken  an  equipment,  and  sanitary  devices,  in  the  plan 
active  interest  among  the  school  children  in  of  studies,  and  in  the  development  of  a  host 
their  studies,  and  a  faculty  of  developing  re-  of  activities  clustering  around  the  school 
lations  of  friendship  between  teachers  and  as  a  center.  Some  of  the  improvements  in 
taught.  It  has  become  increasingly  com-  question  will  be  noticed  below,  but  a  single 
mon,  also,  for  the  South  American  govern-  item  of  interest  might  be  mentioned  here, 
ments,  through  .the  medium  of  their  diplo-  This  is  the  very  general  use  in  the  class- 
matic  representatives  in  this  country,  to  en-  rooms  of  American  school  furniture,  or,  at 
gage  the  services  of  American  teachers  under  any  rate,  of  copies  of  it.  In  the  schools 
conditions  advantageous  to  both  of  the  par-  where  practical  trades  are  taught,  further- 
ties  concerned.  No  slight  feature  of  these  more,  the  American  influence  is  often  visible, 
phases  of  the  American  influence  on  educa-  not  only  in  the  educational  methods  fol- 
tion  in  the  southern  continent  is  the  value  lowed,  but  in  the  tools  and  mechanical  ap- 
that  is  coming  to  be  placed  upon  the  woman  pliances  provided.  For  some  of  the  improve- 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and  she  is  fast  ments  indicated,  however,  as  they  have  ap- 
superseding  the  man  teacher,  particularly  in  peared  especially  in  the  technical  and  private 
the  primary  grades.  All  of  this  has  not  been  schools,  credit  should  be  given  also  to  Ger- 
without  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind  in  man  and  to  English  educators, 
many  of  the  South  American  states,  for  it  So  far  as  the  educational  organization  it- 
self in  the  republics  of 
South  America  is  con- 
cerned, the  supreme  con- 
trol belongs  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  is  a  member  of 
the  President's  cabinet. 
In  the  case  of  the  few 
countries  where  the  in- 
dividual provinces  re- 
semble our  own  States 
in  their  right  of  local 
self-government  the 
power  of  the  minister 
extends  only  to  such  in- 
stitutions, particularly 
those  of  higher  learning, 
as  are  maintained  at 
federal  expense;  but  as 
a  rule  in  the  other  coun- 
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The  university  faculties,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, ^nd  M  fif  the  schoal  councils,  hmrds, 
am]  the  like,  are  subject  to  him.  Politics 
phiys  some  part  in  the  selfCtion  of  instructors 
ami  In  flie  arran|2:ement  of  the  programs  of 
stud>%  bur  on  the  whole  its  influence  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  serious. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN    UXIVHRSITIES. 

With  two  exceptions, — namely,  Panama 
and  Brazil, — every  country  In  South  America 
has  at  least  one  university  or  national  col- 
le^e*  Hrazil,  be  it  said,  possesses  a  number 
of  technical  and  professional  schools  that  are 
of  university  stand  in^^.  l*he  universities  are 
orfjanized  by  faculties  in  a  planner  quite 
similar  to  those  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  For  the  most  part  they  are  cQuipped 
with  a  corps  of  able  professors »  many  of 
whom  have  studied  in  Kurope,  and  they  are 
pnividcd  with  stientihc  apparatus  of  Ku ro- 
pey n  or  Anierican  ciri^in.  The  scheme  fjf 
instruction  is  comprehensive  cnmj^h,  but  it 
docs  not  approximate  the  institution  of 
higher  learninj^  itsrlf  to  the  great  universi- 
ties, prtiperly  sti  tailed,  of  the  United  States. 
Rather  du  the  bt-st  of  the  South  American 
institutions  of  this  Sftrt  resemble  our  better 
Ijradeof  colleges*  with  the  supcraddition  of  a 
number  of  professional  schools.  Examples 
of  such   educational  establishments   are   the 

t  D*H't>yiEu*r,  IP" "7, 


University  of  St.  Mark,  at  Lima,  Peru;  th< 
University  of  Chile,  at  Santiago;  the  Uni 
versity  of  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay,  and  th< 
Universities  of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Stress,  indeed,  h 
laid,  not  so  much  on  the  studies  that  mak< 
for  general  culture,  as  on  law,  medicine,  anc 
enginecrinji.  Being  state  institutions  for  th< 
most  part,  tuition  in  the  universities  is  gratui 
tous.  The  students  are  admitted,  upon  grad 
uation  from  the  secondary^  schools,  di recti] 
to  the  courses  offered  by  the  several  facul 
tics.  Women  students  are  rare,  Co-educa 
tion  much  beyond  the  kindergarten  age  ha 
practical  1}'  no  foothold  as  yet  In  South  Amcr 
ica*  The  only  conspicuous  exception  to  th< 
rule  is  found  at  Mackenzie  College,  an  in 
stiturion  partly  of  secondary  and  partly  o: 
higher  education,  carried  on  under  Americar 
auspices,  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

With  the  exception  of  their  schools  o 
medicine,  most  of  the  universities  in  Soutl 
America  are  rather  poorly  quartered,  Th< 
buildings  that  they  occupy  originally  servct 
as  convents,  hotels,  or  private  houses.  In 
deed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tide  o 
educational  reform  has  not  risen  high  enougl 
yet  to  reach  the  universities  in  so  elective  i 
fashion  as  might  be  desired.  But  they  an 
not  venerable  ruins  perched  on  the  distan' 
isles  of  meilievalism  by  any  means.  Thei 
are  far  removed  from  the  quamt  customs  tha 
prevailed  in  former  days  at  the  Universit) 
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of  St,  Mark,  for  example.  Founded  in  1551, 
this  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  South  America  which  enjoys 
practical  immunity  from  state  control.  Cen- 
turies ago  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  had 
to  spend  about  $10,000  in  presenting  his 
colleagues  with  various  sums  of  money,  silken 
caps  and  birettas,  as  well  as  with  a  specified 
amount  of  food  and  a  number  of  live  hens, 
and  in  providing  the  public  of  Lima  also  with 
a  bull-fight  and  a  banquet.  Now  the  doctor- 
ate costs  only  $50.  From  the  conditions  of 
colonial  times  to  the  recently  established  Uni- 
versity of  La  Plata  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, with  its  great  astronomical  observatory 
and  museum  of  natural  history,  and  its  elab- 
orate plans  for  modem  buildings  to  house  its 
separate  faculties,  for  extensive  workshops 
and  laboratories,  for  commodious  residence 
halls,  for  a  stadium,  athletic  fields,  swim- 
ming baths,  ~  handball  courts,  shooting  gal- 
leries and  the  like,  is  certainly  a  tremendous 
step. 

Similar  in  many  respects  though  the  more 
advanced  of  the  South  American  universities 
may  be  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
\n  the  United  States  and  Europe,  they  have 
not  yet  become  imbued  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  civic  duty  which  takes  the  form  in 
this  country  of  educational  and  charitable 
activities  among  the  people  at  large.  Work 
along  the  lines  of  university  extension  and 
university  settlements,  nevertheless,  has  made 
a  beginning  in  several  of  the  larger  dties,  of 
which  Santiago  is  a  conspicuous  example. 
Here  popular  lectures  are  quite  regularly 
given,  and  night  schools  are  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  university  men  who  are  be- 
coming interested^  also,  in  the  establishment 
of  clubs  and  centers  of  recreation  for  the 
laboring  classes. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  IDEA.. 

Nor  have  the  several  movements  and  ten- 
dencies in  behalf  of  higher  education  as 
suited  to  modern  conditions  stopped  at  this 
point  Three  international  scientific  con- 
gresses, representative  chiefly  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Latin-America  in  general,  have  been 
held  within  recent  years  at  as  many  South 
American  cities, — namely,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  So  praise- 
worthy an  action  on  the  part  of  their  instruc- 
tors, furthermore,  has  been  emulated  by  the 
students  themselves.  Last  January  delegates 
from  the  universities  of  a  number  of  South 
American  states  met  in  an  international 
student  congress  at  Montevideo   to  discuss 


problems  of  special  interest  to  university 
men, — an  achievement  that  might  well  be 
imitated  in  our  own  country.  What  prom- 
ises, however,  to  be  the  most  significant 
event,  not  merely  in  the  annals  of  higher 
education  in  South  America,  or  even  in 
Latin-America  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  both  continents  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  is  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Scientific  Congress  that  will  open 
its  sessions  at  Santiago  on  December  25,  next. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  universities 
of  the  United  States  have  been  invited  to 
enter  into  scientific  fellowship  with  their  sister 
institutions  of  Latin-America,  and  to  signal- 
ize so  momentous  a  fact  the  Congress  is  to 
bear  the  title  of  Pan-American. 

PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

From  this  augury  of  close  relationship 
among  the  universities  of  twenty-one,  instead 
of  twenty,  lepublics  in  the  New  World  we 
turn  to  the  realm  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  South  America  alone.  Every- 
where on  the  continent  primary  education 
is  now  free,  and  the  law  in  seven  out  of  the 
eleven  republics  makes  attendance  at  the  pri- 
mary schools  compulsory.  In  no  instance, 
however,  is  the  law  enforced  as  it  should  be 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  often  it 
is  not  enforced  at  all.  Secondary  education 
has  not  been  so  progressive  as  the  primary 
branch.  Much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics in  general  can  be  raised  to  a  level  of 
efficiency  approximating  that  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  The  several 
grades  of  instruction^  ranging  from  the  nor- 
mal college  and  the  trade  school  down  to  the 
kindergarten,  are  to  be  seen  at  their  best, 
as  already  intimated,  in  the  larger  cities  of 
such  countries  as  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Peru. 

Here,  as  a  rule,  the  housing  of  the  schools  is 
fairly  adequate  and  at  times  even  sumptuous. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  are  good,  an 
abundance  of  light  and  air  is  furnished,  and 
every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  insure  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  Some  of 
the  buildings,  it  is  true,  are  cramped  in  space 
and  otherwise  unfit  for  school  purposes,  but 
these  are  being  replaced  by  edifices  of  the 
proper  sort  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  for  their 
construction  are  available. 

The  idea  of  providing  the  physical  sur- 
roundings that  will  conduce  to  the  mental 
development  of  the  children  Is  furthered  by 
the  plan  of  instruction  itself.    As  a  rule  the 
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hours  of  study  and  of  play  are  well  adjusted, 
and  the  assignment  of  tasks  is  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
pupil.  The  walls  of  the  classrooms  are  often 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  eminent  men, 
and  also  with  mottoes,  pictures,  and  similar 
devices  for  teaching  by  example  and  by 
precept.  Both  in  the  classroom  and  on 
the  playground  discipline  is  carefully  pre- 
served. The  children,  also,  march  with  be- 
coming orderliness  to  the  several  exercises  of 
the  day.  In  Chile  this  custom  is  carried  so 
far  that  the  boys  march  to  and  from  their 
classrooms  with  the  rigid  leg  movement  of 
the  "  Paradeschritt,"  like  so  many  little  Ger- 
man soldiers. 

In  addition  to  the  knowledge  derived  from 
books,  the  children  are  taught  personal  hy- 
giene, physical  exercises,  manual  training, 
singing,  and  the  appreciation  of  nature.  Care 
is  taken  to  keep  the  pupils  neat  and  clean 
in  appearance.  While  no  systematic  effort 
is  made  to  aninteract  the  occasional  evil  that 
allows  children  to  come  hungrv'  to  school,  a 
very  aMumendable  practice  has  been  estab- 
lishetl  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  at 
a  i^rtain  time  of  the  day,  the  smaller  boj-s 
and  girls  are  nourisheil  with  a  glass  of  milk. 
School  g.vmnasiums  are  not  common,  but 
siiue  the  temperature  rarely  becomes  very- 


cold,  calisthenics  and  other  kinds  of  phjrsi 
exercise  may  be  carried  cwh  in  the  open 
practically  the  year  round.  Many  of 
schools  are  equipped  with  workshops, 
which  sloyd  is  the  system  of  instruction  u 
ally  followed.  The  educational  value 
music  is  well  understood,  :and  the  singing 
patriotic  songs  in  particular  forms  part  of 
daily  routine.  So,  too,  a  love  of  nature 
inculcated  by  teaching  the  children  ah 
birds,  animals,  and  plant  life. 

With    the    idea   of    emphasizing    the 
lation  of  the  school  to  the  community, 
hibitions  and  festivals  are-held  from  time 
time.     At  the  former  the  hanJivvork  of 
pupils  is  displayt'd   in  an  attracrive  fashi 
and  prizes  are  avvanle-d  for  objects  of  me 
The  festivals  consist  of  something  more  cl 
conventional  exercisei*  of  music,  recitatic 
and  the  like  in  the  schcwl  huii  dings.     Of 
they  take  the  shape  of  elaborate  processi 
in  the  streets  and  oi  excursions  to  the  pa] 
Here  the  youthful  vii^itors  listen   to  a  i 
words   of    greeting   and    advice    offered 
prominent  citizens,  after  which  they  are  i 
to  enjoy  the  music,  games,  and  refreshme 
provided  for  them.    The  keen  interest  sho 
by  the  public  on  such  occasions  is  not  the  h 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  progress  of  e 
cation  in  South  America. 
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INTERNATIONAL   SOCIALISM    AS    A   POLITICAL 

FORCE. 


BY  GEORGE  ALLAN  ENGLAND. 

[It  is  the  aim  of  the  following  article  to  state  the  essential  facts  regarding  a  world-move- 
ment of  which  Americans  generally  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  the  statements  made  by  this  writer,  whose  attitude  is  sympathetic,  will  be  accepted  with- 
out question.  Yet  this  seems  the  fairest  method  of  presenting  the  claims  of  Socialism  as  they 
are  advocated  throughout  the  modem  world.  This  article  indicates  very  clearly  the  measure  of 
success  which  the  Socialists  themselves  believe  they  have  already  attained. — The  Editor.] 


p*  VERYBpDY  knows  to-day,  in  a  more  or 
less  general  way,  that  a  great  new  force 
has  dawned  in  modern  politics  and  industry. 
Some  of  us  are  allied  with  that  force,  see  it 
from  the  inside,  as  it  were,  and  understand 
Its  workings  because  we  are  ourselves  part 
of  them.  Many  others  still  remain  outside, 
some  indiflferent,  some  hostile.  To  these, — 
and  more  particularly  to  the  hostile  ones, — 
this  short  and  necessarily  incomplete  review 
addresses  itself;  for  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  be  the  matter  what  it  may,  hostility 
arises  from  imperfect  understanding. 

Few  tasks  are  more  puzzling  than  to  de- 
termine the  precise  extent  of  Socialist  insti- 
tutions, their  content  of  progress,  their  ten- 
dencies to-day;  for  Socialism  is  in  no  sense 
a  fixed,  motionless  entity,  which  may  be  tick- 
eted and  laid  by  for  future  reference.  It  is 
a  flux,  a  flow, — a  movement,  not  an  institu- 
tion. Statistics  of  a  year  or  two  past  cease 
to  be  reliable.  On  revising  them  one  usually 
finds  that  they  have  grown  like  Jonah's 
gourd.  All  of  which  proves  disconcerting  to 
tabulators  of  the  "  Dryasdust  "  variety.  Per- 
haps the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  get  ap- 
proximations, general  ideas,  of  what  the 
movement  has  attained  and  what  it  promises; 
and  in  describing  even  these  the  investigator 
knows  that  before  his  conclusions  find  the 
printed  page  Socialism  itself  will  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  limits  he  has  fixed  for  it. 

About  its  origins,  at  least,  one  finds  a  fair 
degree  of  definition.  Most  students  are 
agreed  that  modern  scientific  Socialism  (as 
exposed  to  the  very  numerous  earlier  Utopian 
precursors,  ungrounded  in  the  laws  of  social 
evolution)  was  bora  at  the  time  when  chat- 
tel slavery  had  just  disappeared  from  the 
United  States  and  when  serfdom  had  but 
newly  been  abolished  in, Russia, — in  1864, 
a  memorable  date  in  labor  history, — for  on 
September  28  of  that  year  was  formed  in 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  the  International 


Workingmen's  Association,  or,  as  it  soon* 
came  to  be  popularly  known,  "  The  Interna- 
tional." 

Sixteien  years  had  passed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Marx  and  Engels'  "  Communist 
Manifesto,"  yet  in  all  that  time  little  per- 
ceptible progress  had  been  made  toward  any 
definite  program  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
proletariat.  Only  a  handful  of  men  were 
gathered  at  St.  Martin's,  and  in  the  stress 
and  turmoil  of  those  days  the  formation  of 
the  little  society  with  the  big  name  caused 
hardly  a  ripple  on  the  troubled  surface  of 
the  world-waters.  Yet  there,  at  that  very 
time  and  place,  was  bom  the  movement  which 
through  such  various  changes  has  come  to  be 
many  times  over  the  largest  political  party 
in  the  world, — the  International  Socialist 
party.* 

The  little  association  issued  a  declaration 
of  principles  which  has  formed  the  keel  and 
ribs  of  practically  every  Socialist  platform 
from  that  day  to  this.  It  was  written  by 
Karl  Marx.  Terse,  vigorous,  and  clear- 
spoken,  it  is  worthy  of  a  reading  by  every 
seeker  after  knowledge  of  what  Socialism 
really  means.    And  here  it  is : 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  working-class  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  working-class  itself,  that  the 
struggle  for  this  emancipation  .  .  .  does  not 
si^ify  a  struggle  for  class  privileges  and  monop- 
olies, but  for  equal  rights  and  duties  and  for 
the  abolition  of  class  rule; 

That  the  economic  dependence  of  the  work- 
ingman  upon  the  owner  of  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion, the  sources  of  life,  forms  the  basis  of  every 
kind  of  servitude,  of  social  misery,  of  spiritual 
degradation,  and  political  dependence ; 

That,  therefore,  the  economic  emancipation  of 
the  working-class  is  the  great  end  to  which  every 
political  movement  must  be  subordinated  as  a 
simple  auxiliary ;  , .     .       , 

That  all  exertions  which  up  to  this  time  have 

•  Some  regard  Lassalle'a  Universal  Workingmen'a 
Association,  founded  at  Lelpslc  May  23.  1863  as  a 
more  apparent  origin,  but  this  is  a  point  still  open 
to  question. 
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been  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  this  end 
have  failed  on  account  of  the  want  of  solidarity 
belwcen  the  various  branches  of  labor  in  every 
land  and  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  brotherly 
bor^d  of  unity  between  the  working-classes  of 
different  countries; 

That  the  emancipation  of  labor  is  neither  a 
local  nor  a  national,  but  a  social  problem,  which 
embraces  all  countries  in  which  modem  society 
exists,  and  whose  solution  depends  upon  the 
practical  and  theoretical  co-operation  of  the  most 
advanced  countries.    .    .    . 

The  first  International  Labor  Congress  de- 
dares  that  the  International  Workingmen's  As- 
sociation and  all  societies  and  individuals  belong- 
ing to  it  recognize  truth,  right,  and  morality  as 
tile  basis  of  their  conduct  toward  one  an- 
other and  their  fellow-men,  without  respect 
to  color,  creed,  or  nationality.  This  congress 
regards  it  as  the  duty  of  man  to  demand  the 
right  !^  of  a  man  and  citizen,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  every  one  who  does  his  duty. 
Nrj  rights  without  duties;  no  duties  without 
nghta. 

This  summons  met  with  an  astonishing 
response.  Within  two  years  "  The  Intcma- 
cionat  "  had  become  a  veritable  bogy  to  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.  *  Its  strength  was  tre- 
mendously exaggerated.  It  was  denounced 
m  a  gigantic  conspiratory  band,  and  still  fig- 
uren  as  such  in  penny-dreadfuls,  though  as 
h  matter  of  fact  it  never  was  terroristic  in 
i'tit  mrthods. 

Various  meetings  were  held  in  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Brussels,  Basel,  and  The  Hague, 
— xhk  fast  in  1872.  Here  Bakounin  and  the 
nnarcbists  threatened  to  capture  the  organ- 
l/AiUun,  which  had  in  self-defense  to  remove 
tT»  hfiuiquarters  and  General  Council  to  New 
Vrirk.  The  European  branch  languished, 
after  two  or  three  ineffectual  struggles  to 
itJjnntnin  itself.  A  miscellaneous  gathering 
u\  i  Jhfnt  in  1877  terminated  its  career  in  the 
old  ujtjntry.  Neither  did  the  body  flourish 
in  Atnrrica.  Here  its  last  nominal  conven- 
t'mt  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, — a 
tmirt  pitiful  shadow.  Only  ten  delegates 
Wfrc  |t  resent,  and  nine  of  these  were  from 
ihr  United  States.  Exit  **  The  Intema- 
mm\\J*  It  has  now  been  extinct  for  more 
than  i\  ijrneration. 

Sv[  .iu  one  "  International"  was  passing  away 
Oh  «t"'ind  was  being  laid  for  a  new  and  in- 
ftriTC  Iv  more  powerful  one.  The  first  "  Intema- 
lumnJ  '  was  a  ruling  body  proceeding  from  a 
ClJltcm^ft^  renter  and  organizing  and  directing  the 
latHifijl  IkkIics.  Its  function  was  to  carry  the 
LiMi*-!  '^^  brothcrhor)d  across  national  hues,  to 
Jnw   ♦!»''  J^t't'^J  '*^  revolution  within  the  various 

'***irii.ld  done  this  work,  and  in  Germany  and 

tiihrr  countries  there  had  begun  the  for- 

fif    pfjwerful    national    Socialist   parties 

ing    the    principles    of    the    **  Intema- 

S^X)n    these   parties   began   to   stretch 


across  national  boundary  lines,  to  form  the  new 
**  International."  * 

LATER   GROWTH,— CONGRESSES. 

This  regenerated  body  was  not  arbitrarQy 
constructed  by  a  number  of  men  coming  to- 
gether for  that  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
it  evolved  from  the  expansion  of  the  various 
national  Socialist  parties  which  were  now 
taking  form.  Instead  of  radiating,  it  con- 
verged; and  of  this  same  convergent  char- 
acter, only  enlarged  and  perfected  and  grow- 
ing in  influence  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  un- 
heard of,  is  the  present  International  Social- 
ist party. 

Since  1889,  when  the  first  congress  of  this 
party  was  held  at  Paris,  similar  bodies  have 
convened  every  three  or  four  years.  The 
second  congress  took  place  at  Brussels  in 
1891.  Thereafter  followed  meetings  at 
Zurich,  1893;  London,  1896;  Paris,  1900; 
Amsterdam,  1904;  Stuttgart,  1907.  At  the 
Paris  convention  a  permanent  bureau  was  es- 
tablished to  sit  at  Brussels,  for  the  purpose 
of  unifying  and  co-ordinating  the  activities  df 
the  various  national  parties. 

This  bureau  furnishes  the  machinery  for 
concerted,  uninterrupted  work.  It  has  a  sec- 
retary and  other  officers,  beside  the  delegates, 
two  of  whom  are  appointed  from  each  of  the 
following  countries :  England,  Germany,  Ar- 
gentina, Australia,  Belgium,  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Bohemia,  Spain,  United  States,  Hol- 
land, Finland,  Norway,  Bulgaria,  France, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Poland,  Servia,  Swit- 
zerland, Russia,  Sweden,  and  Portugal. 

No  governing  or  controlling  power  is 
vested  in  its  structure.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  quite  powerless  over  the  national  organ- 
izations. It  is  simply  a  body  created  by  them 
to  do  the  common  work.  As  this  work  grows 
in  magnitude  and  enters  new  fields  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  bureau  likewise  expand.  Al- 
ready Brussels  has  become  the  world-center 
of  Socialist  information,  with  a  magnificent 
Socialist  library,  files  of  periodicals,  and  the 
like. 

Through  the  mediumship  of  the  bureau 
concerted  and  simultaneous  action  has  become 
possible  on  any  matter  aifecting  the  wellbeing 
of  labor.  In  time  of  war,  for  instance,  the 
bureau  has  already  put  a  damper  on  hostili- 
ties by  proclaiming  the  identity  of  interests 
between  the  working-classes  of  the  countries 
involved.  Once  this  work  can  be  thoroughly 
completed,  war  will  end,  for  without  the 
proletariat  to  fightr  war  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility. This  is  anti-militarism, — ^the  thing 
*  Chicago  DaUif  Socialist,  July  22,  1907. 
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which  ranks  on  a  par  with  Social-Democracy 
itself  in  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  denunciation  as  an 
"  international  pest." 

From  the  viewpoint  of  royalty  the  activi- 
ties of  the  bureau  are  without  doubt  y^ 
troublesome.  Aj^jfcirtme  of  the  Algecfras 
affair  the  Kais^rwas  summarily  plucked  back 
from  what  might  have  been  a  decidedly  glor- 
ious and  successful  war  with  France  by  the 
stand  taken  at  Brussels, — the  threat  of  a  gen- 
eral strike  if  hostilities  began, — and  the  war 
talk  had  to  be  dropped  like  a  hot  potato. 
Norway  and  Sweden  effected  their  recent 
separation  without  bloodshed  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Brussels,  "  cette  main  de  fer 
dans  un  gant  de  velours,"  And  when  the 
Czar  begged  men  and  money  from  his  cous- 
ins of  Germany  and  Austria  to  crush  revolu- 
tion within  his  borders  he  ran  fair  into  an 
effective,  organized  opposition  from  Brussels 
which  effectually  cooled  the  good  offices  of 
his  allies.  That  argument  of  the  Massen- 
streik  simultaneously  proclaimed  all  over 
Europe  is  singularly  deterrent  to  the  brass- 
button  activities  of  the  captains  and  the 
kings. 

Again,  it  was  through  the  international 
bureau  that  the  "  Bloody  Sunday  "  celebra- 
tions were  organized,  which  brought  together 
millipns  of  workers,  speaking  many  tongues, 
in  protest  against  Russian  autocracy.  The 
bureau  has  constituted  the  medium  through 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  collected  for  the  Russian  revolution. 

Thus,  one  finds  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
something,  at  least,  of  the  influence  for  in- 
ternational peace  wielded  by  the  Brussels 
Socialist  bureau  and  by  the  tri-yearly  con- 
gresses which  it  summons.  While  the  action 
of  neither  the  bureau  nor  the  congresses  can 
have  any  binding  effect  upon  any  national 
party,  yet  the  moral  influence  exerted  is  so 
tremendous  that  it  carries  irresistible  weight. 
The  unification  of  certain  hitherto  warring 
factions  in  Russia,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere  has  already  been 
brought  to  pass  since  the  last  congress  sim- 
ply through  the  resolutions  passed  there.  It 
is  highly  doubtful  whether  any  other  force 
could  have  welded  these  diverse  elements. 

No  single  body  of  men  on  this  earth  exerts 
a  wider  influence  than  the  delegates  at  Brus- 
sels, representing  as  they  do  the  millions  of 
Socialist  workingmen  and  women  all  over 
the  world;  and  at  no  time  have  they  sum- 
moned a  more  powerful  congress,  with  more 
far-reaching  results,  than  last  year  at  Stutt- 
gart. 


THE    STUTTGART    CONGRESS. 

The  Stuttgart  congress  of  1907  was  by 
all  odds  the  biggest  object-lesson  in  the  pres- 
ent strength  of  Socialism  which  ever  has 
been  given  id  an  uneasy  plutocracy.  Some- 
thing like  a  thousand  delegates  assembled, 
representing  nearly  every  European  state, 
Japan,  South  Africa,  the  Argentine,  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States,  and  many  other 
countries, — close  on  to  thirty  in  all.* 

Like  our  own  famous  Continental  Con- 
gress, it  was  a  revolutionary  body.  The  con- 
stituencies which  it  represented  were  all 
revolutionary.  Unlike  other  congresses,  it 
was  no  junketing  affair,  no  meeting  for  the 
interchange  of  ornate  platitudes  or  for  the 
affirmation  of  any  "  identity  of  interest "  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  The  delegates  wore 
no  gold  lace  or  decorations  from  royalty. 
Many  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  were  de- 
cidedly persona  non  gratce  with  their  re- 
spective governments.  Their  program  was 
big  with  the  plans  of  a  social  democracy  so 
vast  that  it  outshadows  any  other  idea  or 
movement  whatsoever  recorded  in  history. 
National  revolutions  have  been  without  num- 
ber, but  never  until  the  rise  of  international 
Socialism  has  revolution  assumed  a  univer- 
sal character.  Never  before  has  a  whole  so- 
cial class,  irrespective  of  race,  creed  or  color, 
united  in  the  determination  to  throw  off 
industrial  and  political  servitude.  Thus, 
these  congresses,  which  in  a  way  sum  up 
the  forward  movement  of  Socialism,  embody 
"  something  new  under  the  sun," — the  com- 
plete and  permanent  emancipation  of  labor. 

PRACTICAL  DETAILS. 

Yet  radical  as  these  congresses  are,  they 
present  small  evidence  of  what  (to  some 
thinkers)  is  still  connoted  by  the  word  "  revo- 
lution.*^ The  program  of  the  Stuttgart  as- 
sembly, for  instance,  contained  only  such  in- 
nocuous features  as  a  great  public  open-air 
meeting  in^  the  Volksfestplatz,  a  Sunday  con- 
cert, a  meeting  of  reporters  and  editors  of 
Socialist  papers  to  discuss  improvement  of 
their  service,  and,  in  various  plenary  ses- 
sions, the  consideration  of  such  topics  as  mili- 
tarism and  international  conflicts,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Socialist  parties  and  the  trade- 

•  Tho  numtwr  of  votes  allotted  to  the  different 
countries  were :  Germany.  AuBtrla-Bohemla.  France. 
Great  Britain.  Russia.  20  each;  lUly,  15 ;  United 
States.  14;  Belgium.  12;  Denmark.  Poland.  Swltier- 
land.  10  each  :  Unlfled  Australia.  Finland.  Holland, 
Sweden.  8  each  ;  Spain.  Hungary.  Norway.  6  each  ; 
South  Africa,  Argentina.  Non-unified  Australia,  Bul- 
garia. .Japan,  Koumanla,  Servia,  4  each ;  Luxem- 
burg. 2. 
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_^                   ^\\c  questions  of  colonization,  woman's  but  of  any  tunc     To  the  uninfonned  who 

uti^^^^^^^      the  immigration  and  emigration  of  conceive  of  Socialists  as  a  rather  obscure  and 

sii'ff  ^^^^^^E  ^-people.  fantastic  sect  of  Utopians, — of  "  dreamers," 

WQir*^^         ^vvhole  character  of  the  discussion  was  — the  discovery  must  come  as  something  of 

"  A   **      ^<^tivc,    for    the    betterment    of    the  a  shock  that  the  world's  Socialist  vote  now 

con^^'*^^         vvorkers  and,  through  them,  of  the  stands    between    8,000,000    and    9,000,000, 

vvo^l^      ^^^    ^  whole.     It  reaffirmed  the  funda-  representing  about  30,000,000  adult  Social- 

W^o^*^"'^.      gocialist  determination  to  put  an  end  ists.    This  latter  number  includes,  of  course, 

itic^^*^^^    x"Uilc,  exploitation,  poverty,  crime,  and  women  and  disfranchised  persons,  who  in  the 

to  ^^^^"^^rmd    *^  establish  in  their  place  actual  Socialist    concept    of    government,    in    the 

W'3'^»         T-3.cy>  political  and  economic,  collective  "  state  within  a  state  "  which.  Socialism   is 

dcrr»<^>^^    tiiP  ®^  ^^^  sources  of  the  world's  life,  building  up,  enjoy  equal  rights  with  present 

Qy^t^^J^  «ti^S  pc*c^»  through  the  abolition  of  voters.     There  is  something  peculiarly  dis- 

afi<l,         listic  struggles  for  world-markets.     It  concerting   to  the  present   governments  of, 

c3,f>*^^A— ^ed    ^he  community   of   interests  be-  by,  and  for  plutocracy  in  those  30,000,000  of 

rca.flfi'^^'^^yie  workers  of  all  lands;  it  reaffirmed  **  dreamers,"  all  so  active  in  propaganda,  all 

t\V^^^    «   ^  Qf  men  to  live  and  think  and  work  so  terribly  in  earnest, — in  that  ever-widen- 

tVic    ^*^       paying  tribute  to  the  possessing  but  ing  acceptance  of  the  visionary  axiom  that 

^v\rit:l^^^^^^  J  vicing  classes.     And  in   all   its  re-  "without  rights  there  should  be  no  duties; 

fioO^P^  tions,  it  had  at  its  back  the  "  Aye!  "  without  duties,  no  rights." 

affi ^^^^^^^30,000  human  beings.  In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  definitely 

of  3^^*^^^"^'               ^.„T.r^   »/x^.r.  understood    that   the   movement   is   already 

THE  DRIVING  POWER.  ^^^^^  .^^^  legislative  bodies  all  over  the 

y^^.     t    now,  is  the  driving  power  back  of  civilized  world,  to  an  extent  hardly  realized 

^^^^%cat  congresses?    What  is  the  mean-  by  the  casual  critic.     The  United  States  is 

tlic^^  ^^Yie  movement,  from  a  wide,  non-par-  practically  the  only  large  country  of  modem 

ingC   ^       oint  of  view?     Where  does  the  or-  type  in  which  the  party  has  no  national  rep- 

x\s^'^     ^    Socialist  party  stand  to-day?     Is  it  resentation, — a  state  of  affairs,  be  it  said  in 

gari*?^^  or  waning?    What  does  it  portend?  passing,  which  will  soon  be  remedied.     Ac- 

vvra^*^^j.e'a  few  of  the  questions  that  occur'  cording  to  the  latest  obtainable   figures  as 

Here    ^     ^^^^  Q^  gy^j^  3  manifestation  as  the  given  in  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  "  Social  Prog- 

to  ^*    ^  ^x.  congress.  ress,"  and  revised  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent,  the 

gtutt^^  ^f  all.  the  fact  should  be  made  quite  case  stands   as   follows   regarding   increase, 

^^^\\^^t  the  Socialist  party  is  far-and-away  present  vote,  legislative  representation,  and 

clca^       grcst  political  unit  not  only  of  to-day   journalistic  strength  of  Socialism: 

_— First  Latest                                      Socialists  In    „     .  ..  ^ 

recorded  recorded                                      national        Socialist 

vear.               Vote.  Year.                   Vote.           legislatures,    joornals. 

/-ountry-                                     /                        1903                    c.ooo*                1  In  120                  2 

^  /tf ,.nt ID* ;:::.'.... \%m        90.000  1907       1,005.000        g?  *•  sjs       ng 

^^futr\»,   .....  1904       440.000       23  "  75        3 

-^.i-tr»J*»  ;   1895      334,600  .   1904       500,000*      3$  l*  Jg«       ^ 

A»»'*J|um  . ;. . .  1900        10.000*       0  *•  189        9 

\V}\a^^^     .*  1»05         2,867        0  •'  214       ^1 

'1  «fld»  ^ 1872         315  1906        76.612       24  "  114       24 

<*«»^%ork  ^'^'^     1907       280,000       80  "  220       11 

r.r.?n.-nf,,i.,„.: :::::::::::::  .i895  .     .5.000  looe        342.i9«t       55 ;;  eio 

li^;i  innd  • " : : : :  \m^        20.600  1904        301.525        25 ;;  508        92 

H"Vv  ...  1903        40.000        7"  45 

«***i^fn»»»''*f  '  ...  1003        24.774       17  "  114       17 

*'/rU«y     1905                     30.000*                  1"130 

N«»;J|fl     .oq.J                   7  000  1907                      9.000                   0  "  431                 12 

H«-^XJ,    ^^^^                   ''  1905                    26.083                 15  "  230                33 

^''?!.<l«'n   ■.' 1K«6       13  500  1905        64.384*       2  "  167        5 

Hw«»Vd''*Hut.'H: v.: ;  : : ; ; : : : : : '.Isss         2;o64  i904        442,402^     _o  ••  386_      _4o 

l'"**^****       .                                                               5'8Jr379  ....              8,006.591              5811"  5,748          648 

q^otnl* 

•  T':«t|»nati»d.  r  PnA^r     In  regard  to   the    French    and    English    representation    the    fact 

^  K-itlniato  of  the  Lflftor  Leader      jJ^eQ^^g"  ^  number  of  different  factions,  of  more  or  less  rad- 
•  /.ii«^  ^  S'*^^  ^^"^  ^**LK?iart    with    thi    Socialist   philosophy.     In  England   It  Is  Impossible  to  deter- 

"^-IlV'"'   «'l.    however.   V*"**"^?^  YJK- Vote  Upur^^  e..   cast   for   the   "  Sodal-Democratlc 

•''?ni*  P'''''"^*^  y*'"*  R.*'^i  ^'LnaSdPr??  llbor  party  U  not  a  Socialist  bbdy,  though  expressly  Socialistic  In 

yA'S^rSn""^,7J«»n-  L'aUV^RJ^rfslnUuJ^^^^^^^^  is  *'  PracUcally  "  ^lallslSc.  anS  the  Vabian  or  Bco- 
prl'lVr  HoHiiIUts  are  elected  as  "  Radicals.'' 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  table  Rus- 
sia is  omitted.  Anything  like  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  Russian  Socialist  vote  is 
hard  to  come  at ;  but  it  must  have  been  very 
large  indeed  to  have  seated  192  Socialists, 
Revolutionists,  and  Members  of  the  Group 
of  Toil  in  the  second  Duma,  out  of  495 
members.  Conditions  change  so  fast  in  Rus- 
sia that  statistics  relative  to  them  may  just 
as  well  be  kept  out  of  the  tabulation.  By 
counting  the  Russian  vote  we  should  in  all 
probability  get  a  total  of  9,000,000  or  over 
for  the  world. 

With  universal  suffrage  in  those  coun- 
tries where  now  the  suffrage  is  limited  this 
vote  would  expand  about  one-third.  In 
England,  for  example,  the  comparatively 
small  vote  is  directly  traceable  to  the  re- 
stricted suffrage.  Under  a  system  like  our 
own  the  vote  would  go  to  about  1,500,000. 
As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  granting  the 
universal  manhood  suffrage  we  have  the  re- 
cent increase  of  the  Socialist  vote  in  Aus- 
tria, where  the  figures  in  1907  jumped  from 
780,000  to  more  than  1,000,000  out  of  a 
total  of  about  3,000,000  votes. 

STEADY,   PROGRESSIVE  GROWTH. 

Socialism  presents  few  spectacular  fea- 
tures in  its  development.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  of  the  mushroom  quality  which  distin- 
guished our  own  Single-Tax  and  Populist 
movements  with  their  sudden  up-springing, 
their  large  vote  immediately  obtained,  and 
their  quick  disintegration.  The  Socialist 
movement  grows  with  comparative  steadi- 
ness, and  never  on  the  whole  loses  any 
ground  once  gained.  The  mathematician 
would  plot  its  curve  as  an  ascending  para- 
bola; he  would  reckon  it  in  the  terms  of  a 
geometric  progression.  Thus,  the  next  five 
years  are  almost  sure  to  witness  a  growth 
equal,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  last  twenty- 
five.  Some  very  pretty  charts  can  be  traced 
by  the  studious-minded  exhibiting  the  past 
increase  from  nil  to  the  present  stage;  and 
from  them  conclusions  can  be  drawn  respect- 
ing the  probable  duration  of  capitalism. 

Persecution  has  never  had  any  other  effect 
on  the  movement  than  immensely  to  stimu- 
late its  growth.  Contemporary  events  in 
Russia  only  reinforce  the  lessons  that  Bis- 
marck had  to  learn  in  Germany  and  that 
•  France  has  witnessed  since  1871.  The  wip- 
ing out  of  a  whole  generation  of  French 
Socialists  resulted  merely  in  mustering  ten 
revolutionaries  where  one  stood  before.     At 


the  last  German  election  all  the  powers  of 
government  boycott  and  coercion,  of  frantic 
appeals  to  "  God  and  fatherland,"  resulted 
in  a  gain  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  Socialist  vote, 
— a  numerical  increase  of  about  250,000 
ballots. 

In  England,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  com- 
bined Liberal  and  Conservative  opposition, 
the  Socialists  are  gaining,  gaining,  gaining. 
Trade-unionism  there,  as  in  America,  is  rap- 
idly swinging  into  line  with  out-and-out 
Socialistic  demands.  Victor  Grayson's  entry 
into  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  first  So- 
cialist to  be  elected  without  the  help  of  any 
other  party  augurs  for  the  immediate  future 
a  large  increase  of  Socialist  members  in  the 
House.  Jamaica  now  has  a  Socialist  gover- 
nor in  the  person  of  Sydney  Olivier,  who  for 
over  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  Fabian. 
Bavaria  was  swept  by  Socialism  at  the  last 
election, — twenty-one  seats  were  gained  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  already  held.  The 
Finnish  Diet  recently  had  to  admit  eighty 
Socialises,  ten  of  whom  were  women.  Space 
lacks  here  for  the  whole  story.  Even  in  its 
fragmentary  form  it  is  tremendously  porten- 
tous of  the  new  era  which  is  already  opening 
to  our  eyes. 

Here  in  America  the  movement  has  ex- 
panded with  phenomenal  rapidity.  The  vote, 
beginning  with  hardly  ipore  than  2000  in 
1888,  had  by  1900  risen  to  nearly  100,000. 
In  1902  it  was  229,762.  In  1904  over  400,- 
000  votes  were  counted;  probably  twice  as 
many  were  cast.  Prophecy  is  dangerous,  but 
1908  should  for  many  reasons  hold  in  store 
a  great  surprise  for  the  old-party  politicians. 
From  now  on  there  is  "  a  new  Richmond  in 
the  field." 

Those  who  regard  with  indifference,  with 
scorn  perhaps,  the  struggle  of  the  workers 
all  over  the  world  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  political  and  industrial  servitude ;  those 
who  think  the  members  of  that  class  in- 
capable of  managing  industry  and  govern- 
ment in  their  own  interest;  those  who  still 
in  some  manner  look  down  upon  the  pro- 
letariat as  by  nature  a  race  of  inferiors, 
must  pause  and  reflect  in  face  of  such  an 
organization  as  that  of  the  Social-Democracy. 
For  here  in  tangible  form  stands  a  body  con- 
ceived, organized,  brought  into  being  not 
only  through  the  workers*  own  unaided  ef- 
forts, but  also  in  despite  of  the  most  per- 
sistent, far-reaching,  and  unscrupulous  op- 
position that  the  world's  ruling  classes  have 
been  able  to  devise. 
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OEING  a  gentleman  of  most  excellent 
humor,  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
must  be  greatly  entertained  by  the  disquisi- 
tions so  widely  printed  concerning  his  pur- 
poses politically  in  the  pending  national  cam- 
paign* Tu'o  or  three  years  ago  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  were  filled  with  articles 
the  favorite  headline  for  which  was  either 
"  The  Mysterious  Mr.  Hearst,"  or  "  Hearst, 
the  Enij^a/'  When  Mr.  Hearst  had  been 
beatni,  and  for  once  fairly  beaten,  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  the  same  publications 
printed  articles  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
neither  a  mystery  nor  an  enigma,  but  that 
he  was  only  an  unsuccessful  politician  of  the 
cheaper  sort* 

Mr.  Htarst  is  no  cheap  politician.  He  is 
a  niy§t*?r>'  w  tlie  men  most  closely  associated 
with  him.  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  he  h  thus  mysterious  is  that  in  all  proba- 
bility he  doe*i  not  himself  know  three  months 
before  the  fact  what  he  intends  to  do  in 
politics. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  e3itor  of  the 
Rgview  OF  Reviews  to  write  my  own  con- 
|ecturcf  a*  to  what  part  Hearst  and  the 
HeJir^r  following  may  play  in  the  coming 
Prc^idrjitja!  campaign.  In  accepting  this 
comniiKsion  I  said  that  no  one  could  do  more 
than  merely  conjecture  what  Mr.  Hearst 
miVbt  intend  to  do,  because  the  Hearst  mind 
did  n<i€  lend  itself  to  positive  plans  for  future 
art jcjfi.  What  he  may  plan  to  do  to-day  he 
r^i^  fwjf  c^rry  out  three  months  from  to-day. 
What  hr  ha^  said  in  the  past  he  cheerfully 
f^iftsrti  in  the  present.  But  it  is  fair  to  say 
of  h'f«  that  Lipon  national  issues  he  has  al- 
ttayf  heen  consistently  and  loyally  a  sup- 
prjrtrr  of  tJic  Democratic  ticket. 

Thmt  tif^  not  mean  that  Mr.  Hearst  has 
hern  alnay*  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Dem- 
(jffgnk  platforms.  He  himself  has  never  dis- 
jfii^ff  tJi*-  fact  that  in  1896,  when  he  made 
iV  f J o^t  fight. ever  made  by  any  newspaper 
ifmntf  for  a  pirty  ticket,  he  was  not  sympa- 
itirik  mth  tlie  declaration  for  free  silver. 

(}m  ni  hi*  employees,  now  dead,  told  me  a 

«(,rr«#^^^    humorous   story  concerning   this 

'     *     *»f.   Hearst  owns  a  German  paper  in 

\    If  he  may  be  able  to  read  that 


paper  the  fact  is  not  generally  known.  And 
so  when  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  sup- 
port the  fiee-silver  proposition  in  '96  and 
called  a  meeting  of  the  editors  of  his  English 
and  German  papers,  giving  them  instructions 
to  give  adhesion  at  last  to  the  whole  party 
platform,  the  German  editor  said  cheerfully: 
"  Why,  Mr.  Hearst,  I  have  been  doing  that 
for  four  weeks  already."  The  New  York 
Journal  (the  English  edition)  up  to  that 
time  had  never  dared  to  say  a  word  about 
free  silver. 

That  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Hearst  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  politics  of  his 
papers.  Now  he  pays  much  attention  to  poli- 
tics, and  perhaps  not  so  much  to  the  papers. 
He  has  been  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York,  and  all  the  way  from  Coney  Island  to 
the  Golden  Gate  the  belief  extends  that  he 
was  elected.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  the  Democratic 
convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  at  which  the 
most  unfortunate  nomination  made  by  the 
Democratic  party  since  the  days  of  Horacp 
Greeley  was  made.  Mr.  Hearst  has  been  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York,  se- 
curing that  nomination  through  a  not  alto- 
gether admirable  combination  with  the  worst 
element  in  the  Democratic  party  of  New 
York.  He  was  defeated  by  57,697  votes, 
while  every  other  nominee  on  his  fusion 
ticket  was  elected. 

Starting  as  an  independent  and  declaring 
that  his  Independence  League  stood  only  for 
independence,  Mr.  Hearst,  who  controls  that 
league,  has  made  it  fuse  once  with  Tam- 
many, and  then  with  the  Republican  machine 
in  New  York  City,  when  he  forced  upon  the 
ticket  the  former  city  editor  of  his  paper  and 
others  among  his  employees. 

When  the  question  arises,  as  it  has,  what 
the  Hearst  influence  is  going  to  be  in  the 
coming  Presidential  campaign,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  what  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Hearst  has  won  votes  for  himself,  but 
unless  he  headed  the  ticket  he  has  been  unable 
to  win  votes  for  other  nominees, — and  the 
other  nominees  usually  have  been  his*  own 
personal  employees.  The  influence  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  has  been  great  for  Hearst, 
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but  they  have  effected  little  for  any  one  else. 
Perhaps  the  best  record  they  made  was  in 
Massachusetts,  when  because  of  the  split  in 
the  Whitney  and  the  Williams  factions  in 
the  Democratic  party  they  were  able  to  push 
an  Independence  League  candidate  into  sec- 
ond place. 

One  of  Mr.  Hearst's  editorial  employees 
told  to  me  a  story  which  is  somewhat  indica- 
tive of  the  Hearst  method  of  campaign :  This 
man  was  asked  to  write  certain  articles  for 
seme  Hearst  newspapers  denouncing  boss 
rule  in  a  Western  city  and  demanding  inde- 
pendence in  politics.  He  had  been  absent 
from  the  city  for  many -years,  and,  desiring 
to  find  out  who  was  interested  in  the  cam- 
paign to  be  urged,  asked  Mr.  Hearst,  "  Who 
are  the  prominent  men  who  have  joined  in 
this  work?  I  would  like  to  talk  to  a  few  of 
them  before  I  attempt  to  write  on  the 
subject." 

"  We  have  no  prominent  men  associated 
with  us,"  said  the  leader  of  the  anti-boss 
party.  "  I  don*t  want  any  prominent  men. 
If  I  have  prominent  men  connected  with  me 
I  will  have  to  consult  them,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  consult  anybody." 

This  is  a  mere  matter  of  newspaper  gossip 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  to  those 
who  know  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  it 
sounds  thoroughly  characteristic 

So  given  a  man  with  nine  newspapers,  one 
in  Boston,  three  in  New  York,  two  in  Chi- 
cago, one  in  Los  Angeles,  one  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a  telegraph  news  service  which 
ranks  now  next  to  the  Associated  Press, 
and  with  an  influence  over  certain  news- 
papers which  can  only  be  conjectured  but 
not  be  determined,  we  have  a  journalistic 
and  a  political  power  that  must  be  reckoned 
with. 

How  is  that  power  going  to  be  used?  Mr. 
Hearst's  employees  say  that  it  is  going  to  be 
employed  in  the  creation  of  a  new  party. 
Mr.  Hearst's  principal  paper,  the  New  York 
American,  has  said  that  the  Independence 
League  would  not  support  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
Mr.  Bryan,  or  Governor  Johnson.  Those 
who  have  studied  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
methods  will  regard  this  declaration  as  some- 
what cryptic.  The  Independence  League 
may  not  support  any  of  these  three  gentle- 
men, but  the  Independence  League  is  politi- 
cally a  negligible  quantity.  The  Hearst 
papers  are  important,  and  it  was  not  asserted 
that  the  Hearst  papers  would  not  support 
any  of  the  three  gentlemen  mentioned. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  support  of  these 


papers  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  a 
Democratic  nominee.  The  support  of  the 
Independence  League  is  something  <o  which 
the  Democracy  might  well  be  indifferent.  A 
former  staff  correspondent  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  a  man  very  much  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  confidence,  says  that  two  years  ago 
in  personal  conversation  Mr.  Hearst  had 
said  to  him  that  whoever  the  Democratic 
nominee  might  be  the  Hearst  papers  would 
support  him.  The  same  man  agreed  with  me 
in  my  own  opinica  thit  the  probable  Hearst 
program  would  be  to  put  Independence 
League  tickets  for  State  officers  into  the  field 
in  certain  States, — for  example,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Cali- 
fornia,— ^with  the  view  of  finding  out  how 
great  a  following  might  be  found  for  inde- 
pendence in  politics.  If  the  State  tickets 
should  show  elements  of  strength,  four  years 
from  now  a  national  ticket  might  be  put  into 
the  field. 

-  To  build  up  a  national  party  is  an  ambi- 
tion that  might  animate  any  man,  and  Mr. 
Hearst  may  well  be  applauded  for  cherishing 
it.  But  the  weakness  of  his  method  is  that 
he  is  trying  to  build  it  from  the  top  down. 
He  is  managing  it  through  his  own  salaried 
employees.  At  his  recent  conierence  at  Chi- 
cago every  man  who  appeared  prominently  as 
a  speaker,  official,  or  even  mover  of  resolu- 
tions,  was   a   Hearst   newspaper  employee. 

However,  the  past  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Hearst  in  politics  are  not  of  so  much 
present  interest  as  his  future  purposes.  Prob- 
ably nobody  save  Hearst  himself  knows  what 
his  future  plans  may  be.  Possibly  he  himself 
does  not  know.  For  it  is  one  of  his  most 
striking  characteristics  that  he  is  able  to 
change  his  expressed  opinions,  even  though 
they  have  been  published,  within  forty-eight 
hours,  with  a  most  cynical  indifference  to 
what  he  said  before.  Just  exactly  as  he  was 
willing  to  denounce  in  his  newspapers  the 
sins  of  Tammany  and  specify  as  the  person- 
ification of  those  sins  Murphy  and  Grady, 
and  thereafter  accept  a  nomination  for  the 
governorship  urged  by  Grady  and  granted  by 
Murphy,  so  he  may  be  willing  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  campaign  to  adopt  any  position 
that  may  advance  his  own  aims. 

It  appears  now  that  Mr.  Hearst's  party 
will  call  a  national  convention  in  Chicago  in 
the  latter  part  of  July.  The  exact  date  has 
not  been  set.  But  it  has  been  authoritatively 
stated  that  the  action  of  this  convention  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  nominations  made 
by  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  par- 
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js  2CS3.  -7-!-'  Jirin"  2as«!a   iin:ii 

"-  "      at  IT  nms  "viisi  irrrer  uccrxo-- 

ffcar?^  papers  r^-  f  3«=i  znn^^r-n^.-  -^'^ 

Mr-  rit-JS^  r:r  Mx-rr  irc  jltt^- 
lJ«r^*r::»:r.  £r:i:i^^    j::  r:e  -^^^^ 

\lcfv    kr  G-'^—'  .'  ^'^   5^^-   '^   v^^ 

^1  r-    •  an  -ro.  : :.ct-iv:  pszcry  dr.  t^Il  rc-r 

IlefTccnrv  tcvft.  Of  ccur*  it^is  the 
^TH'ti.?^:  f  -.-ir  '.v'r'jh  rut  rhepr-sv  £.>cm.p^i 

1  Htur?:  pJir^r,  \vjt>  :h^  qu-ck^rst  to  mrr.  ur-xi 
him  ^^i\  4ne-pr  to  c^noral  its  rxsm  part  in 
hi^  eiri^T  iin  by  the  r- :>e  of  its  aenuno.atxns 
of  h^f*  iTi  His  downtah. 

But  Ti.  hark  back  to  the  question  or  Nlr. 
Ht'x^^t  lis  a  business  man  and  the  ettect  his 
hy^incs^  imtincts  mav  have  upon  the  attitude 
ut  hh  (Mpers  in  the  coming  Pre>idential  cam- 
paiiin.  Recognizing  as  he  does  the  fact  that 
liis  papers  owe  their  national  prommence  to 
their  invariable  regularity  in  Presidential 
aimpai-hs  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  wholly  un- 
likelv  that  he  will  fail  to  support  the  Uemo- 
cratiV  ticket  whoever  may  be  noniinated.  In 
MO  cities  Mr.  Hearst  has  profited 
he  opportunity  offered  to  him  in  a 


tns    s   -um  ^ir^  n;Tnnir.    3aKii  upon    soa 
dLi^'ci^    IT  nc    iir!ir.M    pruccsfto   of  d 
TisBu     1^  r  js  iLFT^rrigr  prsfaaUe  that 
3isr  Tnyt  i  2ar  yirsjB^  zi  is  action. 

It  r  «^  -n  je  m .  ryxr^.u  as  yearns  reasonabl 
-nsr  LItl  3i~^Bi  3  :d  ix  tae  ■■■■■'■irr  of  d 
^^TTiamic  jai  J'    x  sar  de  asBertcd  witiKM 


tbt:  3c  3c^niiail7  aL^syciOic  to  Mr.  Hears 
Vionc-  3unii«irr=a  Mr.  Brwam  more  warmJ 
JI  :  ^Ji  -zssBt  zi-ssrsz  L*L  aoi  with  diaracte] 
«ec  fTirmrr  x  ma  iis  sails  to  meet  an  ui 
anncic  r3>  aiioccT  er^-  printed  a  nioi 
jiisfliT,,  xcauznzanry  ecLr^r^  against.  \I] 
BrTtt  rnai  inr  Mr.  Hearst  the  momin 
ir:=r  rsc  icrcac  tt  rar  lear.  No  one  fmon 
nc  HIT*  ^uge;  cwixis  cf  the  country  sii( 
BrTii  3i:rc  warmlT  bi  1900  tbui  he 
jr^  X'lrr  tie  Bryan  rmnrnfnation  of  190 
tne  rt^ar^  zmpt^s-in.  sooae  instances  thrust  li 
i  ct-rr  ICC  rjjrrseii  it  arcund  when  die  nam 
:r  Errjn  -aras  zaestjoned.  But  when  dcctia 
trrinf  Z3SX  en  Hearst  pi^nrtd  fair. 

The  reascc  f:r  cfrn^  these  matteis  of  pas 
^"-^rry  25  tc  jcr:c  new  ctrpha^  to  the  assci 
t:«:c.  It  \irh  I  zzscjc  in  an  early  paragraph  0 
thJs  iTticie.  thit  Mr.  Hearst's  pc^tkal  action 
drrxt  ^e  :-i^  either  by  the  past  or  by  th 
present.  Mr.  Hearst  has  not  said  that  hi 
jvi^rs  ^11  f»:rce  an  Independence  Leagu 
C2r.i  iate.  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  n 
car: i  lite  save  Mr.  Hearst  himself  who  a 
that  ticket  would  create  a  ripple  on  th 
political  sea  of  the  nation.  To  those  wh 
kncu  h-ni  best  it  seems  improbable  that  Mi 
Hearst  wo/d  be  a  candidate,  and  impossibl 
that  he  woi-.d  wreck  the  growing  prosperit 
of  his  newspapers  and  hb  telegraphic  new 
ser^-icc  by  throwing  the  strength  of  both  t 
an  utterly  hopeless  Presidential  candidac 
desired  only  to  break  down  the  Democrat! 
pam%  u  hich  has  served  his  papers  as  well  a 
they  have  served  it,  and  with  the  futile  ide 
of  building  up  a  new  party  in  years  to  comi 
Hearst  the  business  man  will  not  boll 
Hearst  the  journalist  wU  consider  the  pos 
tion  of  his  papers.  What  Hearst  the  pol 
tician,  advised  by  men  in  his  employ  wh 
have  their  own  axes  to  grind,  may  do  1 
another  question.  But  those  who  know  be 
think  that  the  business  man  will  predomtnati 
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CHECKING  THE  WASTE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 

RESOURCES. 

BY   GUY.  ELLIOTT    MITCHELL. 

(United  States  Geological  Survey.) 

pORTUNATE  it  is  for  the  United  States 
that  there  is  not  another  American  con- 
tinent, with  area,  ch'mate,  and  resources 
similar  to  our  own,  to  be  discovered,  set- 
tled, and  exploited;  for  if  there  were  we 
would  quickly  fall  to  second  place  among 
nations.  Our  supremacy  is  based  upon  our 
unrivaled  natural  resources;  but,  as  the 
President  has  remarked,  we  are  skimming 
the  cream.  In  all  the  world's  history  there 
is  no  parallel,  nor  anything  approaching  a 
parallel,  for  the  rapidity  of  action  which  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  material  development 
of  the  United  States, — its  discovery,  section 
by  section ;  its  settlement,  its  exploitation,  and 
already  in  many  cases  the  utter  exhaustion 
of  its  natural  resources. 

This  spectacular  progress,  especially  dur- 
.  ing  the  last  few  decades,  has  been  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  for  it  is  within  the  past  half- 
century  only  that  our  really  great  develop- 
ment has  occurred.  In  that  time  the  face  of 
the  country  has  been  transformed;  we  have 
cut  away  nearly  a  million  square  miles  of 
forest;  we  have  wasted  billions  of  tons  of 
coal, — nearly  as  much  as  we  have  used, — 
and  wc  have  allowed  water-power  worth 
hundreds  of- millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
run  to  waste.  So  that  now  we  face  a  timber 
famine,  we  see  the  warning  signs  of  coal  and 
iron  exhaustion,  we  have  5oo,cxx),ooo  acres 
of  grazing  land  reduced  one- third  in  value 
through  over-grazing  and  lack  of  control, 
and  w^e  see  our  navigable  rivers,  year  by 
year  in  increasing  measure,  being  filled  with 
silt  and  debris  due  to  soil  erosion  from  forest 
denudation  and  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  of  control.  Yet  we  press  heedlessly 
on,  with  all  the  assurance  of  sublime  ig- 
norance, firm  in  the  popular  belief  that  our 
magnificent  resources  are  inexhaustible. 

So  that  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  we  can 
have  no  really  active  competitor,  while,  if 
we  wake  in  time  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
rapid  and  needless  exhaustion  of  many  of 
our  resources,  and  then  order  our  expendi- 
tures so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  wc  shall  be 
using  interest  and  not  principal,  we  may  be 


PROFITABLE  TREE- PLANTING. 

(Catalpa  plantation  of  421  acres  near  Hutchinson, 
Kan.  The  period  of  twelve  years  from  planting  to 
marketing  showed  an  average  annual  profit  of  $21.55 
per  acre.) 

able  to  maintain  our  position  of  primacy  in- 
definitely. Even  with  the  vast  waste  which 
has  gone  on  our  natural  resources  are  yet 
richer,  more  varied,  and  more  easily  avail- 
able than  those  of  any  other  equal  area  in 
the  world ;  but  it  is  time,  full  time,  to  call  a 
halt  on  their  wasteful  exploitation  and  take 
an  account  of  stock.  The  situation  is  alarm- 
ing, but  it  is  not  desperate,  and  already 
strong  corrective  forces  arc  at  work  to  bring 
about  a  better  condition.  Here,  again,  the 
country  is  fortunate  in  that  it  has  at  its  head 
at  this  time  a  man  who  fully  grasps  the  situ- 
ation, whose  entire  administration  has  been 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  waste  of  this  natural 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  who  now  is  foster- 
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iilg  a  broad  movement  to  arouse  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  a  realization  of  the  threatened 
danger  and  evolve  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  President  has  called  a  meeting  of  the 
governors  of  all  the  States  and  of  representa- 
tive officials  and  citizens  at  the  White  House 
for  May  13,  14,  and  15,  and  in  his  letter 
of  invitation  he  remarks: 

GREATEST  OF  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS. 


The  Inland  Waterways  Commission  ha! 
been  active  during  the  past  year,  and  its  find- 
ings and  conclusions  thus  far  will  form  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  discussion  at  the  Ma; 
meeting  of  governors.  But  there  arc  alsc 
other  sources  of  Government  information  ir 
connection  with  the  volume,  the  waste,  the 
use,  and  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  entire  work  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice is  devoted  to  the  right  use  and  therefore 
the  conservation  of  the  forests  of  the  United 
States,  the  Reclamation  Service  is  creating 
homes  out  of  desert  land,  the  Department  oi 
Agriculture  is  a  department  of  creation  and 
improvement  of  agricultural  resources,  and 


gation  and  experimentation,  and  its  results, 
attained  from  research  over  a  wide  field,  af- 
ford some  of  the  most  striking  instances 
wherein  the  application  of  science  to- industry 
points  out  possible  revolution  in  methods  of 
astounding  importance  in  the  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  waste  prevention  and  the 


There  is  no  other  question  now  before  the 
nation  of  equal  gravity  with  the  question  of  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  and  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  us  who,  for  the  moment,  are 
responsible,  to  take  inventory  of  the  natural  re- 
sources which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to       ^ _     ^^ ^ 

forecast  the  needs  of  the  future,  and  so  handle    t'he*^  Geological  Surrey  is  a  bureau  of  investi- 
the  great  sources  of  our  prosperity  as  not  to  de- 
stroy in  advance  all  hope  of  the  prosperity  of 
our  descendants. 

It  is  evident  that  the  abundant  natural  re- 
sources on  which  the  welfare  of  the  nation  rests 
arc  becoming  depleted,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
are  already  exhausted.  This  is  true  of  all  por- 
tions of  the  United  States;  it  is  especially  true 

of  the  longer-settled  communities  of  the  East.    __  . ^ 

Facts  which  I  cannot  gainsay  force  me  to  believe    conservation  of  resources, 
that  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is 

the  most  weighty  question  now  before  the  peo-  XHE  WASTE  IN   OUR  COAL-FIELDS, 

pie  of  the  United  States.  .  If  this  is  so,  the  pro-         _,  .  .,  .  ,    .      , 

posed  conference,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind;  There  is  no  more  striking  and  m  large 
will  be  among  the  most  important  gatherings  in  measure  useless,  if  not  criminal,  waste  of  a 
our  history  in  its  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  all  ^^^^^^ce  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  countrj- 
the  people.  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  coal-mining  industry.    The  Gov- 

An  important  preliminary  to  this  meeting  ernment  coal  experts  say  that  between  300, 
of  the  governors  was  the  President's  appoint-  000,000  and  400,000,000  tons  of  coal  waj 
ment,  in  March  of  last  year,  of  the  Inland    '        '       *^-       •-•   -    —^  1  ..•   _ 

Waterways  Commission,  to  make  a  study  of 
and  report  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  im- 
provement and  control  of  the  river  systems 
of  the  United  States. 


tipM,   lU'igirKTS    AS    THKY   ARE    NOW    MANUFACTURED. 
,r  i)n'  iriiiklMK  of  fh«'H<'  brlqiiots    there  are  available   In  the  United 
'nhn  tctin  nt  nillllonH  of  tons  annually  of  waste  coal  and  dust.) 


as 
lost   in   the  mining   and   marketing  of  the 
country's   coal   product   in   the   single   year 
1906,  and  a  rough  estimate  places  the  loss 
since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  at  50,- 
000,000,000  tons.     Seams  of  coal  are  mined 
so  as  to  leave  two  or  three 
feet  on  the  roof  and  floor, 
and    where    two    or    more 
seams  occur,  the  lowest  and 
best    one    may    be    mined, 
after     which     the     others, 
seams    four    or    five    feel 
thick,  cave  in  and  arc  ir- 
retrievably   lost.     Million? 
-  of  tons  of  low-grade  coal 
actually  mined  are  annually 

■~    ,  ^         cast  upon  the  culm  or  slack 

piles  because  they  are  less 
profitable  to  handle  tl^an 
the  selected  coal.  ''But 
there  is  a  future  for  thiji 
refuse  in  the  manufacture 
of  briquets,  thus  forminjj 
a  superior  fuel,  free  from 
dirt  and  dust,  and  largely 
non-smoking. 
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A  BRIQUET  MACHINE  OF  LATEST  TYPE. 
(Used  by  the  GoTemment  in  its  fuel-testing  plant  at  Norfolk,  Va.    Capacity,  ten  tons  an  hour.) 


There  is  hope  for  the  briquet,  just  as  there 
is  hope  for  many  other  practices  and  proc- 
esses which  will  tend  to  conserve  America's 
natural  resources,  because  it  will  be  profita- 
ble to  invoke  them.  Legislation  can  help  to 
a  certain  extent;  investigations  and  experi- 
ments will  tend  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
good  practice,  and  public  agitation  and  edu- 
cation urging  us  to  leave  something  of  the 
heritage  which  we  received  to  our  children 
will  have  an  influence;  but  the  one  thing 
which  will  control  in  these  matters  is  the 
question  of  profit.  Men  and  corporations 
are  not  likely  to  be  patriotic  at  the  expense 
of  their  pockets,  but  if  they  can  be  shown 
how  present  waste  can  be  conserved  at  a 
profit  the  situation  can  be  viewed  with  op- 
timism and  confidence,  for  it  will  work  itself 
out.  The  cost  of  briquet  coal  is  at  present 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  lump  coal,  but 
briquets  produce  a  much  hotter  fire  and  less 
smoke  than  lump  coal.  As  an  instance,  in 
tests  recently  made  on  the  Atlantic  fcoast 
Line  Railroad  172,700  pounds  of  coal  was 
consumed  in  making  10,912  car-miles,  as 
against  161,980  pounds  of  briquets  in  mak- 
ing 12,896  car-miles,  while  the  engine  burn- 


ing the  briquets  also  made  sixty-one  minutes 
better  time. 

The  greatest  development  of  fuel-power 
out  of  waste  material,  however,  is  to  come 
through  the  substitution  of  the  gas  engine 
for  the  steam  engine.  In  the  coal  tests-  of 
the  Geological  Survey  fuel-testing  plant  two 
to  three  times  as  much  energy  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  coal  used  with  a  gas  engine  as 
under  a  steam  boiler,  and,  furthermore,  the 
heretofore  almost  worthless  low-grade  soft 
coals  and  lignites  have  been  found  highly 
efficient  as  gas  producers.  This  discovery  at 
one  stroke  in  effect  enlarges  our  coal-fields 
by  several  hundred  million  acres. 

Eventually,  then,  we  shall  see  coal  waste 
and  low-grade  ccal  made  into  briquets,  and 
gas-producer  plants  erected  at  the  mines, 
their  energy  converted  into  electricity  and 
transmitted  100  and  even  200  miles. 

SAVING  THE  WESTERN  COALS. 

President  Roosevelt  has  given  evidence  of 
his  practical  methods  of  dealing  with  the  na- 
tion's resources  in  his  treatment  of  the  West- 
ern coal  question.  There  are  estimated  to 
be  77,000,000  acres  of  Western  coal-lands,  a 
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m  I' 


from  water,  thus  conse 

ing  the  coal  for  other  pi 

poses.    And  here  enter 

prime  factors  practical  f 

estry  and   reservoir-bui 

ing,  while  the  question 

inland    navigation    is 

closely    interlocked    as 

become  part  of  the  wh( 

In  the  Southern  Ap 

lachian    region   alone 

streams  afford  a  minimi 

power,    largely    going 

waste,  of  2,830,000  hoi 

large  proportion  being  on  the  public  domain,   power.  This  is  as  the  streams  are  to-day.    I 

In  June,  1906,  the  President  withdrew  67,-    Mr.  Pinchot,  the  chief  forester,  proposes 

ooo^ooo  acres  of  public  D'lal-Iantls  pending  a   establishment  of  an  Appalachian  national  f 


A  diacrah  showikc  stream-caugimg  methods. 
(MpasuremftnU  made  e\>r>  tpti  fei»tO 


classification  and  valuation  by  the  Geological 

Survey,    This  action  roused  vigorous  protest 

from  the  West,  but  ylso  developed  the  fact 

that   Western  capital istSj   not  content   with 

being  able  to  Acquire  $100  coal-Ian dsi  at  the 

nominal  price  heretofore  asked  of  $10  or  ^20    the  river  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  (and  in  f 

an  acre,  had  obtained  vast  tracts  under  absa-    all  the  Appalachian  streams)   for  the  dou 

lute  frauds  securing  the  property  under  the    purpose  of   flood  prevention  by  storing 

homestead,  desert-land,  and  other  laws  at  a    excess  water  and  aid  to  navigation  by  ms 


rst  for  the  d(mble  purpose  of  conserving 
timbfT  supply  and  protecting  the  hcadwat 
of  the  Appalachian  streams,  and  Mr.  Lei; 
ton,  the  chief  hydrographex  of  the  Gcolc 
cal  Survey,  proposes  the  reservoiring  of 


cost  of  $1,25  an  acre.  In  a  sinjj^le  field  ex- 
amined by  the  coal  ^^eolo^ists  it  was  found 
that  where  13,128  acres  had  been  legally 
purchased  at  the  $iiy$20  rate,  i5,8tM.)  acres 
had  been  taken  up  as  agricultural  land. 
Nearly  4a»iKX>,cxx>  acres  of  the  reserved 
coal -lands  has  been  classified  and  valued  by 
the  Survey  geolopsts  at  from  $10  to  $75 
per  acre  and  restored  to  public  entry,  so 
that  legitimate  operations  have  been  hindered 
but  slightly. 

OUR  GREATEST  MfNERAL  RESOURCE, 

Water  is  a  mineral,  ani  of  all  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  this  element  has  the 
greatest  value,  and  if  properly  controlled  it 
will  repeat  its  bibors  in  man's  behalf  over 
and  over  as  lon^^  as  rain  descends  and  rivers 
flow.  I^ut  uncontnilled  it  is  an  a^^ent  of 
destruction,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
Hoods,  with  the  constantly  irurensing  appro- 
priations by  Coni^ress  ttj  attempt  their  con- 
trol, indicate  that  the  servant  is  fretting  the 
upper  hand  of  its  master.  The  consideration 
of  the  fuel  resources  of  the  country'  directly 
involves  the  fiucMiotv  of  the  substitution  of 
of  water-power  for  coal  in  the  proihictlon  of 
electrical  enert^%  No  one  kntjws  just  how 
many  millionis  tjf  tons  of  cf^al  iirc  ccmsumrd 
annu:dly  in  pruducinp;  the  1 4,41^^,1  hx>  horse- 
power  derived  ft*mi  thai  stnirce,  hut  every 
\m\f  of  this  tlevdapment  shtndd  be  extracted 


tain  ing  a  good  flow  during  the  low-wa 
period  through  the  gradual  letting  down 
the  stored  water  from  these  reservoirs.  Ii 
dentally,  an  augmented  water-power  dei 
opmcnt  would  result  which  might  incrc 
the  above  figures  to  10,000,000  horsc-pov 
Think  of  it,  and  electrical  horse-powxi 
worth  today  from  $20. to  $80  per  year 
horse-pow  er !  The  records  of  river-flows  ; 
river  surveys  made  by  the  Geological  Sur 
show  that  there  is  sufficient  unused  powei 
the  Appalachian  system  to  turn  every  wl 
of  industry  which  would  otherwise  use  c 
in  the  entire  region  from  Maine  to  Alabs 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississi 
when  our  population  and  industrial  capa< 
shall  hiivc  double  the  present  figures. 

Wt,  I^igliton's  plan  for  the  rescrvoii 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  is  the  n 
gigantic  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  in 
nal  improvement  and  conservation  of  pre 
wasted  rcsovirces  which  has  ever  been  c 
nitely  formulated  in  the  history  of  the  co 
try.  By  the  utilization  of  about  100  hati 
storage  basins  near  the  head-waters  of  tl 
streams,  where  the  greatest  precipitation 
curs,  the  Bow  of  the  Ohio  would  be  c 
trolled  almost  as  perfectly  as  is  any  ( 
witer  supply. 

In  presenting  the  plan  to  the  Inl 
Waterways  Commission  Mr.  Leighton  of 
detailed  fi^nires  of  stream-flow  and  rescn 
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capacity  which  show  con- 
clusively that  the  floods  of 
these  rivers  can  be  pre- 
vented, navigable  stages 
maintained,  and  power  de- 
veloped worth  as  much  in 
one  year  as  the  total  cost  of 
the  rescrvoiring.  The  work 
would  be  one  of  magnitude, 
of  course,  with  a  probable 
cost  of  upward  of  $ioo,- 
000,000  for  complete  in- 
stallation ;  but  the  floods  of 
last  year  alone  caused  a 
damage,  compiled  from 
local  reports,  along  the 
Ohio  Valley  of  more  than 
this  amount. 

In  the  West,  where  the 
prime  object  of  river  con- 
trol is  the  utilization  of 
water  for  irrigation,  the  en- 
tire precipitation  of  river  basins  is  absolutely 
conserved  in  mountain  reservoirs,  and  as  the 
water  is  let  down  for  irrigation  every  avail- 
able horse-power  unit  is  extracted.  The  con- 
trol of  the  Appalachian  river  system  would 
be  similar,  only  on  a  vaster  scale,  while  the 
water  would  serve  its  final  purpose  for  navi- 
gation instead  of  crop  production. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  proposed  treat- 
merit  of  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  the  Tennes- 
see River,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole 
plan:   The  Tennessee  River  has  a  drainage 


A   TYPICAL   STREAM-ME.\SURING   SCENE. 


(Measuring  the  flow  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  Virginia.) 


A    GOVERNMENT    HYDROGRAPHER    GAUGING    A    WILP    STREAM 
MONTANA. 


area  of  39,000  square  miles  and  flows 
through  a  rich  agricultural  country,  where 
the  floods  cause  great  damage.  It  has  a 
navigable  reach  of  1300  miles,  but  during 
the  low-water  period  a  child  can  wade 
across  it,  and  the  Government  engineers 
figure  on  only  six  feet  in  the  lower  river 
and  at  a  large  cost  for  initial  dredging  and 
other  work  and  annual  maintenance.  The 
nunimum  indicated  power  developed  by 
the  low-water  flow  of  the  Tennessee  is 
nearly  1,000,000  horse-power,  while  if  the 
system  of  available  storage 
reservoirs  were  constructed 
the  power  would  be  in- 
creased to  several  times  this 
huge  figure.  These  reser- 
voirs would  conserve  the 
entire  annual  flow  from 
12,250  square  miles,  or  32 
per  cent,  of  the  drainage 
area.  With  this  32  per 
cent,  of  its  drainage  area 
practically  cut  oflF,  the  river 
would,  during  its  greatest 
floods,  be  well  below  its 
own  danger  line  at  the 
point  where  it  debouches 
into  the  Ohio,  and  with  the 
other  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  similarly  reservoired 
the  main  river  itself  would 
be  below  the  danger  line. 

Why  not  utilize  the  res- 
ervoirs provided  by  nature 
and  conserve  some  of  this 
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flood-flow  and  tfien  later  use  it  to  correct  the 
water  shrinkage?  During  the  great  flood  of 
January,  1907,  the  use  of  the  reservoir  sys- 
tem would  have  reduced  the  river's  flow  by 
200,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  and 
have  kept  the  river  below  danger  line.  And 
this  same  stored  water  would  have  provided 
the  Tennessee  River  in  its  lower  reaches  with 
a  navigable  depth  of  ten  feet  during  the  low- 
water  season.  Why  then,  indeed,  should  we 
not  build  the  necessary  dams,  twenty  of 
them,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  thus  at  once  protect  the  valley  from  dan- 
ger of  flood,  provide  better  navigation  than 
the  people  can  ever  hope  for  otherwise,  and 
also  vast  power  ?  And  the  story  of  the  Ten- 
nessee tells  the  story  of  all  the  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Ohio  itself. 

If  the  Tennessee  were  the  only  river  in 
the  country  providentially  provided  with 
natural  storage  facilities  making  it  possible 
to  solve  both  its  flood  and  navigation  prob- 
lems wc  should  probably  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  this  plan  and  bemoan  the 
fact  that  other  rivers  were  not  similarly 
blessed,  but  the  facts  are  that  most  of  our 
rivers,  throughout  the  entire  country,  east 
and  west,  are  so  provided,  and  their  proper 
treatment  by  reservoiring  would  solve  the 
entire  question  of  navigation  and  floods,  even 
extending  to  the  Mississippi  itself. 

At  least  this  is  what  Mr.  Leigh  ton  be- 
lieves, and  he  has  the  figures  and  data  to 
prove  it,  based  upon  the  topographic  and 
.  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  it  is  what  the  Inland  Waterways 
Commission  very  generally  believes,  and  it  is 
what  at  least  some  of  the  army  engineers 
believe,  though  it  is  in  a  measure  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  plan  adopted  by  the  army 
for  the  regulation  of  rivers  in  the  interests  of 
navigation. 

CONCRETE  REPLACING  WOOD  AND  IRON. 

The  total  iron  ore  available  in  the  world 
is  twenty-five  thousand  million  tons,  of  which 
fifteen  thousand  million  is  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  best  geological  esti- 
mates. This  is  a  vast  amount,  yet  by  no 
means  inexhaustible;  for  should  the  rate  of 
consumption  continue,  to  increase  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has 
during  the  past  twenty  years  the  supply 
would  be  exhausted  in  200  years.  In  these 
discussions  of  the  exhaustion  of  materials, — 
lumber,  coal,  iron,  etc., — the  mere  statement 
of  die  probable  length  cJf  time  that  they  will 


haps  not  an  unjust  commentary  on  human 
nature  to  say  that  if  the  present  availability 
and  cheapness  of  iron,  for  instance,  should  be 
known  to  endure  for  200  years,  the  great 
majority  of  people  could  not  be  interested  in 
providing  measures  to  help  conditions  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  What  such  statements 
mean  is  that  long  before  the^timc  limit  set 
the  pinch  will  bo  felt.  The  limit  stated  is 
the  point  of  exhaustion ;  prices  will  soar  and 
suffering  prevail  long  before  that  point  is 
reached ;  so  that  unless  a  resource  is  actually 
T)r  practically  inexhausnhle  tlie  present  is  the 
time  to  conserve  it,  not  solely  upon  the 
ground  that  w^e  shouUi  provide  for  postc^t>^ 
but  for  the  more  compelling  reiison  that  if 
we  do  not  our  own  generation  itself  will 
suffer. 

But  if  some  material  can  he  generally  sub- 
stituted for  structural  stt^el,  the  fear  of  an 
iron  shortage  need  no  longer  be  entertained, 
for  it  is  in  this  field  tliat  the  greatest  drain 
on  iron  deposits  is  made.  In  reinforced  con- 
crete that  material  is  already  being  utilised 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  extensively 
employed,  while  exhaustive  experiments  indi- 
cate its  almost  boundless  possibilities.  Its 
constituent  materials  are  practically  unlim- 
ited and  widely  distributed,  and  its  substi- 
tution for  building  not  only  leaves  iron  and 
wood  for  more  necessary  purposes  but  great- 
ly reduces  liability  to  destruction  by  fire. 
Concrete  and  reinforced  concrete,  according 
to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  technologic 
branch  of  the  Geological  Survey,  arc  more 
economical  than  any  other  fireproof  construc- 
tion. They  can  be  built  with  as  great  spans 
and  to  support  as  great  loads  as  any  other 
material.  They  are  fully  as  fire-resisting  as 
any  other  material.  They  provide  the  most 
rigid  construction  known.  They  are  as  dur- 
able as  any  materials  of  construction.  They 
are  the  only  materials  known  which  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  strength  with  age,  and 
the  supply  is  absolutely  without  limit. 

THE   nation's  WORST-ABUSED   RESOURCE. 

Of  all  the  country's  natural  resources  the 
forests  have  been  the  most  shamefully* 
treated,  with  the  result  that  we  are  nearer 
the  exhaustion  of  this  asset  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  natural  resource.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  timber  consumption  the  price  of 
every  class  of  lumber  ten  years  hence  will  be 
about  double  the  present  figure.  The  present 
chief  of  the  service  is  a  forester  after  the 
President's  own  heart,  a  man  who  docs 
things,  and  the  President  is  just  the  kind  of 
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TESTING  A  CONCRETE  BEAM   TO  THE  BREAKING  POINT. 
(The  200,000-pouod  testing  machine  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


a  man  on  forestry  questions  that  Mr.  Pinchot 
likes  to  work  under.  Together,  they  con-' 
stitute  a  great  forest  team.  The  forester 
plans  and  executes  and  the  President  backs 
him  up. 

The  Forest  Service  is  now  administering 
the  150,000,000  acres  of  national  forests  in 
the  West,  and  friends  of  forestry  are  strain- 
ing every  nerve  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  forest  in  the  Appalachians.  The 
service  is  also  very  active  in  carrying  on  co- 
operative work  with  private  forests  with  the 
common-sense  end  in  view,  while  considera- 
ble work  is  in  hand  in  the  way  of  forest- 
planting  by  the  Government  and  encourag- 
ing private  enterprise  in  the  same  field.  The 
work,  however,  could  well  be  increased  ten- 
fold. 

The  chief  forester  is  carrying  on  a  great 
educational  campaign,  appealing  not  so  much 
to  sentiment  as  to  reason.  It  is  profitable,  in 
lumbering,  to  provide  for  a  succeeding  crop ; 
it  is  profitable  to  plant  trees;  it  is  well  to 
know  that  a  dozen  species  of  quick-growing 
trees,  a  few  years  ago  considered  practically 


worthless,  can  now  be  creosoted  and  thus 
made  to  outlast,  as  posts,  poles  and  timbers, 
some  of  the  best  lumber  species  untreated. 
The  Service  is  enlisting  the  newspapers  in  its 
fight,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  learn 
about  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  forests. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Fertile,  unoccupied  land  is  the  greatest 
fundamental  latent  resource  of  a  nation. 
We  have  vast  areas  of  it,  unoccupied  or  only 
partially  occupied.  America's  desert  and 
swamp  lands  susceptible  of  reclamation 
through  irrigation  and  drainage  constitute  an 
area  of  at  least  175,000,000  acres.  The  cost 
of  making  this  habitable  and  productive  will 
range,  for  the  most  of  it,  from  $3  or  $4  to 
$50  per  acre,  but  its  reclaimed  value  will  far 
exceed  the  cost.  We  have  also,  in  round 
numbers,  nearly  half  a  billion  acres  of  West- 
ern public  range.  By  restricting  the  grazing 
on  this  land  and  reseeding  portions  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  estimates  that  its  meat- 
producing  capacity  will  be  nearly  doubled. 
We  have  also  another  great  land  resource 
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not  generally  considered  by  economists, — 
namely,  the  possibility  of  the  full  instead  of 
only  the  partial  use  of  land.  An  example  of 
what  this  means  is  in  the  recent  introduction 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  durum 
or  macaroni  wheat,  the  success  of  which  as  a 
dry-land  crop  immediately  brought  into  avail- 
ability as  farming-land  a  territory  averaging 
at  least  300  miles  wide  and  stretching  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf,  which  ten 
years  ago  was  considered  useless  for  any- 
thing but  stock  grazing. 

There  are  two  legislative  possibilities 
which  are  pregnant  with  large  promise  for 
the  future  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
radical,  revolutionary,  but  sensible.  One  is 
indicated  by  an  opinion  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  last  March,  hold- 
ing that  a  State  has  the  ri^ht  to  enact  regu- 
lations to  prevent  wasteful  cutting  or  ipis- 
management  of  private  forest-lands.  The 
display  of  such  authority  by  a  State  will  be 
hailed  by  many  private  interests  as  amount- 
ing to  confiscation.  What,  shall  a  State  ar- 
rogate to  itself  the  right  to  prevent  a  man 
from  utilizing  his  timber,  even  if  the  action 
does  denude  the  land  of  its  protective  cover  ? 
Has  the  individual  then  no  rights  which  are 
to  be  respected  by  the  law?  But  the  Maine 
Supreme  Court  stands  squarely  on  this 
ground  and  says  that  where  forest  cover  is 
necessary  to  maintain  water  supply  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  community  is  to  be  con- 
sidered ahead  of  the  profit  of  the  individual. 

Vet  this  decision  is  not  so  radical  as  might 
jLt  first  glance  appear,  and  it  has  a  parallel. 
In  the  early  days  the  mining  interests  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  were  paramount,  and  entire 
mountains  were  demolished  by  hydraulic 
washing.  The  result  was  that  the  valleys 
lower  down  were  submerged  with  silt  and 
d«'bris.  Then  as  the  agricultural  interests 
l>ccame  prominent  the  rights  of  the  miners 
were  restricted,  and  hydraulic  washing  was 
prohibited.  This  course  is  exactly  parallel 
uith  the  Maine  opinion.  Where  the  denu- 
dation of  timbered  watersheds  threatens  the 
stream-flow  furnishing  power  and  navigation 
the  law  will  step  in  and  prevent  the  owner 
iufvn  applying  natural  hydraulics  which 
would  fill  up  these  streams  with  silt  and 
d/'bri?»  now  anchored  to  the  slopes  by  the 
forrst  rover. 

Another  possibility  is  a  subject  for  nation- 


al legislation, — namely,  the  leasing  of  all 
mineral  rights,  instead  of  granting  absolute 
title  to  mineral  land,  as  under  the  present 
law.  A  geologist  of  the  Geological  Survey 
has  just  returned  to  America  from  a  study 
of  the  conditions  in  the  Australian  states, 
where  the  government  retains  title  to  all 
mineral  lands,  leasing  them  to  miners  and 
operators  under  such  provisions  as  require 
their  development  and  prevent  undue  waste. 
He  states  that  whereas  both  policies  have 
been  thoroughly  tried,  the  present  consensus 
of  opinion  strongly  favors  leasing  as  being 
perfectly  fair  and  satisfactory  to  the  miner, 
while  it  results  in  the  maximum  mineral  de- 
velopment. In  Western  Australia,  a  great 
democratic  mining  commonwealth,  the  gov- 
ernment-leasing system  has  proved  itself  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  Whether  such  a 
measure  would  find  favor  with  Congress  is  a 
question.  It  is  significant  that  to-day  abso- 
lute title  to  tnineral  railroad  lands  in  the 
West  is  not  obtainable. 

There  are  dozens  of  natural  resources 
which  might  be  discussed,  some  of  them  be- 
ing developed  economically,  others  waste- 
fully;  but  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  now 
toward  conservation  and  waste  prevention, 
and,  as  stated,  the  most  hopeful  sign  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  it  can  be  shown,  generally,  that 
the  economical  way  provides  the  greatest 
profit.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  America's 
natural  resources,  not  equaled  by  those  of 
any  other  country,  have  been  in  large  meas- 
ure ruthlessly  wasted,  yet  the  situation  is  far 
from  hopeless.  The  slogan  of  conservation 
has  been  Sounded  from  high  quarters  and  in 
good  time.  Prompt  action,  .where  advisable 
through  legislation,  national  or  State;  in- 
creased scientific  investigation,  and  wide  pub- 
lic education  will  save  the  day.  Special  in- 
terests will  of  course  fight  reform  where  it 
interferes  with  their  immediate  profits,  but 
in  the  end  there  must  be  a  triumph  for  the 
right  way,  and  natural  laws  will  greatly  as- 
sist. Yet  the  entire  great  question  is  worthy 
the  most  serious  thought  and  endeavor  of 
every  citizen  of  the  Republic  who  has  at 
heart  his  country's  welfare  and  continuance 
of  national  supremacy.  Great  strength, 
then,  and  increasing  power  to  the  arm  of  the 
movement  of  which  the  coming  meeting  of 
governors  and  delegates  at  the  White  House 
is  the  first  national  recognition. 


A  NATIONAL  INVENTORY. 

BY  RICHARD    H.  EDMONDS. 
(Editor  of  the  Manufacturers*  Record,  Baltimore.) 


T  ET  us,  as  a  people,  take  an  account  of 
stock.  Have  we  reached  the  zenith  of 
our  material  greatness?  Have  we  built 
enough  railroads,  and  only  need,  as  some 
have  thought,  to  round  out  and  perfect  oui 
present  system  ?  Have  we  used  up  our  best 
resources  in  creating  our  present  develop- 
ment, or  have  we  only  done  a  little  pioneer- 
ing work?  Have  we  really  seriously  begun 
the  development  of  our  country?  Is  not  all 
the  work  so  far  done  merely  the  clearing  bf 
the  land,  the  pulling  up  of  the  stumps,  the 
<ligging  of  the  ground,  and  the  laying  of  a 
foundation  for  our  business  structure?  Have 
we  not  simply  been  the  students  in  some 
great  institution  learning  how  to  do  things, 
and  getting  acquainted  with  our  country  and 
its  resources?  Or,  changing  the  form  of  ex- 
pression, is  it  not  true  that  until  now  we 
have  been  day  laborers,  and  apprentices,  and 
mechanics  only,  but  that,  having  passed  this 
stage,  we  have  advanced  until  we  are  ready 
to  take  charge  of  the  shop  and  really  do 
business  ?  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  study 
our  tools,  to  see  wherein  the  shop  is  deficient 
and  wherein  it  is  well  equipped.  Then  we 
must  know  about  our  raw  materials  and  the 
facilities  of  the  shop  to  meet  the  world's 
competition.  Let  us  look  first  over  the  old 
patterns  and  see  what  the  shop  has  done  in 
comparison  with  what  other  shops  have  pro- 
duced. 

OUR  INDUSTRIES  AGAINST  THE  WORLD's  IN- 
DUSTRIES. 

Considering  the  United  States  as  a  great 
workshop, — possibly  the  future  workshop  of 
the  world, — a  summary  of  its  size  and  its 
tools, — its  tools  being  its  people  and  its  re- 
sources,— and  of  what  it  has  already  accom- 
plished in  comparison  with  the  world's  totals 
may  be  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Vor  cent. 

TnltPd     Fnlted 

World.  Rtatps.  Stnto«s. 

Afen  In  sqanre  miles     r»0.r»r»«.000  3,O2fi.0O0       r»  9 

Population i.rno.ooo.ooo       «fl,ooo.ooo      r..2 

Corn,  bushols .t.'isri.ooo.ooo  2,502.320,000     7^  S 

Wheat,  bushel 8 .Vm2.000.000      «.14.0H7.«>00     20  7 

Tobacco,  pounds..  .2.210.000.000      008.000.000     rtl.i 
Cotton,  bales 18,578,000         13,346,000     71.3 


Per  cent. 

United     United 

World.  States.    States. 

Pig  iron,  tons 61,000.000  25,780,000     42.2 

Petroleum,  barrels.    260,000,000  162.600,000     62.5 

Copper,  pounds 1,597,000,000  918,000,000     57.5 

Gold,    value $404,000,000  «89,620,000     22.1 

Silver,   value $106,835,000  $37,914,000     35.5 

Sulphur,    tons 832,644  298.859     35.8 

Coal,  tons 1,220,000,000  455,000,000     37.3 

Phot^phate     rock, 

tons    3,632,000  1,978,000     54.4 

Cotton   .spindles...     122.880.000  26.000.000     21 

Railroad  mileage..            570,000  225,000     39.5 

In  round  figures  we  have  3,ooo,cxx>  square 
miles  out  of  the  total  50,ooo,o<X)  square  miles 
of  the  world's  area.  We  have  a  population 
of  86,000,000,  or  a  fraction  over  5  per  cent, 
of  the  world's.  With  an  area  of  5.9  per 
cent,  of  the  world's,  and  a  population  of  5.2 
per  cent.,  we  are  raising  annually  43  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  total  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  Of  corn  alone, — one 
of  the  most  important  cereals  known  to  man- 
kind,— we  are  producing  78.8  per  cent.;  of 
tobacco  we  are  raising  31.1  per  cent.,  and  of 
cotton  71.3  per  cent.  Thus,  in  agriculture, 
— the  starting  point  of  material  progress, 
since  man  must  first  be  fed  and  clothed, — is 
found  an  illustration  of  our  position. 

This  agricultural  supremacy  is  fully 
matched  in  minerals  and  manufactures.  Talk- 
ing the  most  recent  available  figures,  which 
include  a  few  estimates  for  1907,  and  the 
striking  comparison  is  produced  that  we 
made  last  year  over  42  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  iron  production,  or  25,780,000  tons 
out  of  a  total  of  61,000,000  tons.  We 
mined  455,000,000  tons  of  coal  out  of  a 
total  of  1,220,000,000  tons,  or  37.3  per  cent, 
of  the  industrial  energy  stored  in  coal,  the 
motive  power  of  material  progress.  Of  pe- 
troleum, which  lights  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  earth,  illuminating  the  adobe  house  in 
the  wilds  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Mexico, 
the  home  of  the  dweller  m  the  Andes,  the 
hut  of  the  mountaineer  in  the  distant  regions 
of  the  Himalayas, and  likewise  furnishes  what 
is  regarded  as  the  best  of  lights  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  wealth  and  even  of  royalty,  we  pro- 
duced last  year  162,600,000  barrels,  or  62.5 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  total  of  260,000,000 
barrels. 
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The  development  of  electricity, — the  mar- 
vel of  these  latter  ages, — is  dependent  upon 
copper  for  transmission.  Without  it  electric 
power,  the  electric  car  line,  and  electric  light, 
would  be  almost  impossible.  In  copper,  as  in 
petroleum,  the  United  States  holds  a  domi- 
nating position.  It  produced  57.5  per  cent. 
of  the  world*s  output,  or  918,000,000  pounds, 
out  of  a  total  of  1,597.000,000. 

The  foundation  of  the  vast  fertilizer  in- 
dustry in  this  country  and  Europe,  which 
makes  possible  the  restoration  of  fertility  to 
wasted  soils,  bringing  to  all  mankind  the 
blessings  of  an  increase  in  agricultural  yield, 
is  phosphate  rock.  Of  this  the  United  States 
mined  1,978,000  tons  last  year,  or  54.4  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  total  of  3,632,000  tons. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  sulphur,  so  essential 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  so  large  a  factor 
in  many  lines  of  industrial  work,  was  con- 
trolled by  Sicily.  Backed  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, Sicilian  sulphur  dominated  the  sul- 
phur trade  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe. 
Within  the  last  few  years  this  country  has 
begun  the  development  of  its  sulphur  inter- 
ests. Though  the  industry  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  is  producing  298,859  tons,  or  35.8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  832,644  tons  of  the 
world. 

We  mined  35.5  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
silver,  22.1  per  cent,  of  its  gold,  and  have  21 
P^r  cent,  of  its  cotton-spindles.  The  rail- 
road, which  probably  better  than  anything 
else  expresses  the  measure  of  a  nation's  ma- 
terial advancement,  is  represented  in  this 
country  by  225,000  miles  out  of  a  total  of 
S7<^.^xx)  miles  for  all  the  world,  giving  us 
39-5  per  cent.  With  5  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  population,  and  less  than  6  per  cent, 
of  its  area,  we  have  nearly  40  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  railroads.  Moreover,  our  rail- 
roads are  capitalized  at  far  less  per  mile  than 
the  railroads  of  any  other  country.  Their 
freight  rates  are  from  one-third  to  one-half 
'AS  much  as  the  freight  rates  of  Europe.  They 
are  more  energetically  managed  and  do  more 
for  the  material  upbuilding  of  the  country, 
pay  better  wages,  and  give  better  facilities 
than  any  other  roads  in  the  world. 

OCR    STEADY    GAIN    IN    PRODUCTIVE    POWER, 

VV^e  are  steadily  gaining  m  our  proportion 
of  the  world's  productive  interests,  as^  illus- 
trated in  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of 
tins  century  we  w^re  producing  34  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  iron,  as  against  42.2  per  cent, 
rrm  ;  42.9  per  cent,  of  petroleum,  as  against 
nrr  cent,  at  present;  55.5  per  cent,  of 


the  world's  copper,  as  compared  with  57.5 
per  cent,  to-day;  31.9  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
coal,  as  against  37.3  per  cent.;  and  while  we 
are  now  producing  35.8  per  cent,  of  the  sul- 
phur, our  total  output  seven  years  ago  was 
less  than  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  output.  These  figures  indicate  some- 
thing of  what  we  have  done.  They  give  us 
an  insight  into  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  product  of  this  the  world's  busiest  work- 
shop. They  furnish  an  unanswerable  refuta- 
tion of  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  last 
few  years  against  our  business  methods  and 
against  the  solidity  of  our  material  prog- 
ress. With  5  per  cent,  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, we  have  for  some  years  been  steadily 
gaining  on  the  world  in  agriculture,  in  rail- 
roads, and  in  manufacture. 

America's  coal  supply. 

-Tq  the  facts  which  tell  of  what  has  been 
done  must  be  added  a  few  others  which 
throw  light  upon  our  resources  in  raw  ma- 
terials before  we  can  fully  measure  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  future.  Have  we  resources 
sufficient  to  continue  this  tremendous  rate  of 
production?  Or  is  it  possible  that  we  have 
only  begun  to  work  and  that  our  resources 
are  sufficient  to  go  forward  to  a  point  where 
the  statistics  of  to-day  will  seem  as  small  as 
the  statistics  of  fifty  years  ago  w^ould  now  be 
in  comparison  with  what  we  are  to-day 
doing? 

Power  is  the  fulcrum  that  moves  the 
world.  Coal  is  the  basis  of  power.  The 
utilization  of  rivers  for  the  development  of 
electrical  energy  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  ;  its  possibilities  are  wonderfully  great ; 
but  the  chief  source  of  the  dynamic  force 
back  of  the  industrial  movement  of  the  world 
is  coal.  How  stands  the  United  States  in 
its  supply  of  coal  as  ccunpared  with  other 
lands?  We  have  340,000  square  miles  of 
coal  area.  A  very  large  portion  of  it  has 
wider  veins  and  a  better  quality  of  coal  than 
any  in  Eufope,  except  in  a  limited  area. 
Against  this  vast  domain  Europe  has  42,000 
square  miles.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  have  only  14,400  square  miles.  Of 
the  total  of  42,000  square  miles,  Russia  has 
25,000.  All  Europe  has  only  one-eighth  as 
much  coal  area  as  we  possess.  This  JFounda* 
tion,  eight  times  as  great  in  area  and  proba- 
bly twenty  times  as  great  in  extent  of  re- 
sources, gives  to  the  United  States  a  primacy 
in  the  production  of  power  which  must  make 
us  the  envied  nation,  not  of  Europe  alone, 
but  of  the  world.    It  is  known  that  there  arc 
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large  areas  of  coal  in  China,  some  in  Japan, 
and  some  in  other  lands,  but  geologists  do 
not  to-day  know  of  as  much  coal  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  is  definitely  known  in  the 
United  States. 

As  illuminating  the  subject,  take  this  one 
fact:  If  the  coal  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia could  be  capitalized  at  lo  cents  a  ton, 
— a  triflingly  small  figure  to  represent  the 
value  of  a  ton  of  coal, — the  capitalized 
wealth  of  the  coal  of  that  State  would  be 
$io,ooo,o<X),ooo.  This  would  be  about 
eleven  times  the  combined  capital  of  all  the 
national  banks  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  if  West  Virginia  could  capitalize  its 
coal  at  lo  cents  a  ton,  and  find  a  market  for 
the  securities,  it  would  be  able  to  pay  off  the 
national  debts  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France;  or,  at  present  depressed 
prices,  it  could  buy  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  stocks  and  bonds  included. 
West  Virginia  is  marvelously  rich  in  coal, 
but  Kentucky  is  probably  equally  as  rich. 
The  coal  and  iron  of  Alabama  combined 
ought  in  the  future  to  be  worth  even  more 
than  the  coal  of  West  Virginia.  There  are 
other  States  in  the  possession  of  mineral  re- 
sources that  very  nearly  match  these  richly 
endowed  commonwealths.  With  this  simple 
illustration  of  what  the  capitalized  wealth  of 
coal  in  one  State  would  be,  some  conception 
can  be  gained  of  how  impossible  it  is  to  state 
in  figures  the  wealth  potentialities  of  this 
country.  Our  resources  in  water-powers 
available  for  utilization  are  estimated  by  ex- 
perts to  be  as  much  greater  than  Europe's 
as  is  our  supply  of  coal. 

OUR  PRIMACY  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

In  its  influence  upon  a  nation's  advance- 
ment iron  ranks  next  to  coal.  Every  line  of 
human  activity  is  dependent  upon  iron  in 
some  form  or  in  some  way.  The  expansion 
of  railroads,  the  development  of  steamship 
service  on  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans;  manu- 
facturing of  every  kind,  the  erection  of  great 
office-buildings;  in  fact,  everything  which 
pertains  to  modern  material  progress  in  peace 
or  in  war  rests  upon  iron. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  sec- 
retary of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  recorded  history  "  up  to  the  end 
of  1904  the  world's  consumption  of  iron 
ores  had  aggregated  1,100,000,000  tons," 
whereas  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
the  world  would  consume  this  amount  of  ore 
in  less  than  ten  years.     In  view  of  this  ex- 


pansion of  the  iron  trade,  Mr.  Jeans  said: 
"  We  would  seem  to  be  within  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  of  an  absolute  iron  fam- 
ine. .  .  .  This  fact  raises  problems  of 
serioys  consequence  to  the  world's  iron  indus- 
try and  to  the  outlook  for  civilization  itself. 
.  .  .  The  question  how  far  the  ascer- 
tained iron  resources  of  the  world  are  likely 
to  prove  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
world's  increasing  demands  for  iron  and 
steel  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting that  can  engage  attention  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  trade  and  commerce.^ 
Iron  being  the  daily  bread  of -industry,  this 
becomes  a  matter  of  urgent  and  constant  con- 
cern, not  to  one  industry  or  to  one  nation 
only,  but  to  all  industries  and  all  nations  al- 
most alike.  The  time  may  come  when  iron 
ores  will  be  recognized  as  a  possession  of 
such  infinite  and  unapproached  value  that 
none  can  be  purchased  from  foreign  coun- 
tries." And  referring  to  the  capitalization 
of  $1  per  ton  placed  upon  its  ores  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  time  it  was  organ- 
ized, Mr.  Jeans  said:  "Probably  this  was 
not  overstated.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
be  surprised  if  the  directors  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, in  view  of  the  fuller  knowledge 
that  they  now  possess  as  to  the  limited  vol- 
ume of  iron. ores  at  command  in  relation  to 
the  increased  and  increasing  output  of  iron, 
would  not  place  the  value  of  their  unworked 
ores  at  more  than  they  did  in  1901." 

Measured  by  this  standard  of  the  enor- 
mous values  of  iron  ores  in  affecting  the 
world's  trade, — and  Mr.  Jeans  ranks  as  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  conservative  authori- 
ties on  metallurgical  questions, — how  fares 
the  United  States  in  its  supply  of  iron  ore  as  a 
basis  for  the  continued  expansion  of  its  iron 
and  steel  industry?  A  report  made  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  Swedish  Government  esti- 
mated the  total  iron  ore  supplies  of  all  Eu- 
rope at  about  8,900,000,000  tons.  Much  of 
this  is  of  very  low-grade  ores,  running  in 
some  cases  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  only  in 
metallic  iron.  The  correctness  of  these  fig- 
ures has  been  accepted  by  the  leading  experts 
of  Europe,  and,  therefore,  we  may  take  it 
that,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  now  goes, 
all  Europe  has  only  that  amount  of  ore.  In 
this  country  we  have,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  of 
known  ores,  12,000,000,000  tons,  or  largely 
more  than  all  Europe.  Granted  that  other 
sources  of  supply  may  be  found  in  other 
lands,  it  is  quite  probable  that  such  discov- 
eries will  be  fully  matched  by  discoveries  yet 
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to  be  made  in  this  country.  When  we  have 
doubled,  which  we  must  inevitably  do  within 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  25,000,000 
tons  of  iron  produced  to-day,  and  are  then 
making  50,000,000  tons,  we  shall  still  find 
our  resources  in  iron  ore  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times. 

Thus  in  coal  and  iron, — the  two  essential 
factors  in  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  in  the  development  of  material  interests, 
— the  position  of  the  United  States  in  com- 
parison, not  with  Europe  only,  but  with  all 
the  world,  stands  out  so  pre-eminently 
strong  as  to  guarantee  to  this  country  an 
overmastering  domination  in  metallurgical 
interests. 

THE  DOMINANCE  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON. 

Second  only  in  the  value  of  annual  product; 
is  the  cotton  manufacturing  of  the  world. 
No  other  industry  except  iron  and  steel  ex- 
ceeds in  value  the  annual  output  of  cotton 
goods.  Though  Europe  has  86,000,000 
spindles  in  its  cotton-mills,  which  with  cog- 
nate interests  represent  an  investment  of  $1,- 
500,000,000  or  more,  its  leading  cotton-con- 
suming countries  do  not  raise  a  pound  of 
cotton.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  its 
governments  have  sought  to  develop  cotton- 
growing  in  other  lands  in  order  to  lessen 
their  dependence  upon  our  Southern  States. 
Their  work  has  been  in  vain.  Stronger  to- 
day than  ever  before  is  our  monopoly  of  the 
world's  cotton  trade.  Every  year  adds  to 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  South*s  posi- 
tion in  this  industry.  We  are  raising  an 
average  of  about  12,000,000  to  12,500,000 
bales  a  year.  This  could  be  doubled  by  bet- 
ter cultivation  and  the  better  selection  of 
seed  without  the  necessity  of  adding  a  new 
acre  to  the  land  under  cultivation.  When- 
ever it  may  be  needed,  however,  the  number 
of  cultivated  acres  can  easily  be  doubled.  If 
the  world  should  eventually  need,  as  proba- 
bly It  will,  40,000,000  or  50,000,000  bales, 
this  section  will  find  a  way  to  supply  it. 

America's    position    contrasted    with 
Europe's. 

Turn  from  the  comparison  between  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  and  contrast 
the  position  of  our  country  with  that  of  all 
Europe.  Then  it  will  be  understood  why 
American  resources  and  American  progress 
have  at  times  stirred  the  envy,  and  possibly 
the  cupidity,  of  European  governments.  Eu- 
rope has  3,748,000  square  miles  in  its  area, 
but  much  of  this  is  almost  uninhabitable  by 


reason  of  rigorous  winters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  has  3,100,000  square 
miles,  nearly  all  of  which  is  susceptible  of 
development  and  utilization  for  the  support 
of  population.  Europe  has  400,000,000  in- 
habitants, the  United  States  86,000,000. 
Europe  mined  last  year  between  650,000,000 
and  700,000,000  tons  of  coal;  the  United 
States  455,000,000  tons.  In  Europe  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  per  capita  was  1.75  tons,  and 
in  the  United  States  5.29  tons.  Europe  is 
making  one  ton  of  pig  iron  to  every  15 
inhabitants;  the  United  States  one  ton  to 
every  3.4.  Europe,  with  its  400,000,000 
people,  has  195,000  miles  of  railroad;  the 
United  States,  with  86,000,000,  has  225,- 
000  miles.  Its  production  of  wheat  and  com 
is  about  2,200,000,000  bushels  a  year;  ours 
is  3,500,000,000  bushds.  As  stated,  its  cot- 
ton industry,  which,  including  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, gives  support  to  probably  40,000,000 
or  more  of  its  people  and  employs  a  capital 
of  $1,500,000,000  or  more,  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  cotton  produced  by  us.  Europe 
pays  us  $500,000,000  a  year  for  our  raw  cot- 
ton; and  against  the  absence  of  any  cotton 
production  there  this  crop  is  annually  worth 
to  our  farmers  $800,000,000. 

small  likelihood  of  overcrowding. 

Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  it  19  en- 
tirely safe  to  say  that  we  shall  add  to  our 
population  during  the  next  ten  years  about 
20,000,000  people,  and  that  by  1925  we  shall 
have  a  total  of  between  125,000,000  and 
130,000,000  inhabitants.  By  the  middle  of 
the  century,  or-  in  1950,  we  can  count  upon 
a  population  of  200,000,000.  Without  un- 
dertaking to  compare  the  density  of  popula- 
tion, in  the  United  States  with  that  of  the 
more  thickly  settled  countries  of  Europe,  it 
may  be  stated  that  if  the  population  of  this 
country  equaled  per  square  mile  the  average 
m  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the  last  cen- 
sus, we  should  have  a  total  of  420.000,000 
people.  On  the  basis  of  Ohio's  average  the 
United  States  would  have  over  300,000,000. 
and  on  the  average  of  population  per  square 
mile  in  New  England  the  total  would  be 
270,000,000.  There  is,  therefore,  no  danger 
of  overcrowding  for  many  years  to  come. 

lands  to  be  reclaimed. 

The  area  is  here,  and  likewise  the  agricul- 
tural resources  for  the  maintenance  of  a  vast 
population.  Moreover,  here  are  the  raw 
materials  for  making  of  this  the  world's 
workshop.    Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in 
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learning  how  to  improve  our  soil  in  order  to 
increase  its  yield.  The  work  of  irrigating 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  the  cultivation  of 
which  will  furnish  profitable  employment  to 
millions  of  people,  is  under  way.  Of  even 
greater  importance  is  the  beginning  made  in 
the  reclamation  of  our  75,000,000  acres  of 
swamp,  or  overflowed  lands,  which  when  re- 
claimed will  become  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  farming  lands  of  the  country.  When 
ready  for  the  market  these  lands  will  be 
worth  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre  or  more,  a 
total  of  between  $3,750,000,000  and  $7,- 
500,000,000.  When  cultivated  in  the  crops 
for  which  they  are  so  well  suited,  these  lands 
will  produce  more  than  $100  worth  a  year 
per  acre.  The  total  value  of  the  farm  crops 
of  the  United  States  last  year  was  $7,400,- 
000,000.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
reclaimable  swamp-lands  and  the  lands  which 
are  now  being  saved  from  the  desert  by  irri- 
gation will  within  the  ne\t  generation  or  so 
produce  a  greater  annual  value  than  the  total 
present  value  of  all  the  farm  products  of  the 
United  States. 

UNIQUE    ADVANTAGES    FOR    INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. 

These  facts,  picked  here  and  there  merely 
to  indicate  the  strategic  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world's  material  de- 
velopment, do  not  by  any  means  tell  the  full 
story.  As  our  natural  resources  give  us  un- 
equaled  advantages,  so  our  geographical  loca- 
tion gives  us  a  strategic  position  to  command 
-the  world's  trade.  Midway  between  Europe, 
the  Old  World's  center  of  civilization  and 
activity,  and  the  Orient,  the  coming  center 
of  world  activity,  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  the  United  States  holds  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  world's  geography.  This  land  of 
ours  is  Nature's  storehouse  of  wealth.  Here 
is  a  region  unmatched  on  earth, — a  country 
so  fertile  of  soil,  so  burdened  with  coal  and 
iron  and  copper  and  other  minerals,  that  we 
do  not  have  to  concern  ourselves  for  genera- 
tions to  come  about  their  exhaustion.    Con- 


sider the  whole  earth ;  study  the  geographical 
location  of  all  lands,  their  resources  in  cli- 
mate, in  soil,  in  minerals,  in  population,  and 
the  things  which  make  for  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  The  more  you  study, 
the  more  you  comprehend  the  foundations  of 
all  human  advancement,  mental  and  ethical, 
the  more  you  will  be  da2^d  at  the  vastness  of 
our  opportunities. 

WILL  EUROPE  RESIST  OUR  ADVANCE? 

Looking  out  from  our  mountain  peak  and 
forgetting  the  clouds  beneath  us,  which  must 
disappear,  there  is  but  one  speck  upon  the 
horizon.  It  may  vanish  before  the  rising  sun 
of  the  ever-expanding  power  of  Christianity, 
but  the  speck  is  there  to-day.  It  is  the  dan- 
ger that  Europe,  realizing  our  trcmendouj* 
advantages,  seeing  the  limitless  wealth  of  the 
future  if  we  are  left  to  continue  our  develop-  * 
ment,  and  knowing  that  such  wealth  and 
power  would  make  us  the  arbiters  of  the 
fate  of  the  world's  trade  and  commerce, 
might  combine  to  try  to  crush  and  control  us. 
before  we  reach  that  position.  Many  a  na- 
tion has  been  literally  forced  by  economic 
conditions  to  fight  for  its  existence,  and  all 
Europe  is  so  dependent  upon  us  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  our  very  progress  creates  en- 
mity. Without  our  cotton  England  and 
much  of  the  continent  would  be  bankrupt; 
without  our  foodstuffs  prices  would  so  ad- 
vance that  millions  throughout  Europe  would 
starve;  without  our  phosphate  rock  Europe's 
soil  would  lack  its  accustomed  fertilization; 
without  our  oil  a  large  part  of  the  world 
would  be  in  darkness ;  without  our  copper  the 
electric  advancement  of  Europe  would  be 
seriously  restricted;  without  our  turpentine 
and  rosin  there  would  be  a  famine  in  naval 
stores  abroad.  The  weakness  in  Europe's 
position  through  its  dependence  upon  this 
country  for  these  things  is  the  strength  of  our 
position.  To  have  and  to  hold  is*  one  of  our 
great  problems.  We  have  these  limitless  re- 
sources. Will  the  world  be  content  always  to 
let  us  keep  them  without  fighting  for  them  ? 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


BY  HERBERT    N.  CASSON. 


TF  the  American  farmer  went  out  of  busi- 
ness this  year  he  could  clean  up  thirty 
thousand  million  dollars.  And  he  would 
have  to  sell  his  farm  on  credit;  for  there  is 
not  enough  money  in  the  whole  world  to 
pay  him  half  his  price. 

Talk  of  the  money-mad  trusts!  They 
might  have  reason  to  be  mad  if  they  owned 
the  farms,  instead  of  their  watered  stock. 
When  we  remember  that  the  American 
•farmer  earns  enough  in  seventeen  days  to 
buy  out  Standard  Oil,  and  enough  in  fifty 
days  to  wipe  Carnegie  and  the  Steel  Trust 
oflF  the  industrial  map,  the  story  of  the  trusts 
seems  like  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor." 

One  American  harvest  would  buy  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium,  King  and  all;  two 
would  buy  Italy;  three  would  buy  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  five,  at  a  spot-cash  price, 
would  take  Russia  from  the  Czar. 

Talk  of  swollen  fortunes!  With  the  set- 
ting of  every  sun  the  money-box  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  bulges  with  the  weight  of  twen- 
ty-four new  millions.  Only  the  most  athletic 
imagination  can  conceive  of  such  a  torrent  of 
wealth. 

Place  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  your 
wrist,  and  count  the  heartbeats, — one, — two, 
— three, — four.  With  every  four  of  those 
quick  throbs,  day  and  night,  a  thousand  dol- 
lars clatters  into  the  gold-bin  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

How  incomprehensible  it  would  seem  to 
Pericles,  who  saw  Greece  in  her  Golden  Age, 
if  he  could  know  that  the  yearly  revenue  of 
his  country  is  now  no  more  than  one  day's 
pay  for  the  men  who  till  the  soil  of  this 
infant  Republic! 

Or,  how  it  would  amaze  a  resurrected 
Christopher  Columbus  if  he  were  told  that 
the  revenues  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not 
nearly  as  much  as  the  earnings  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer's  hen ! 

Merely  the  crumbs  that  drop  from  the 
farmer's  table  (otheruise  known  as  agricul- 
tural exports)  have  brought  him  in  enough 
of  foreign  money  since  1892  to  enable  him, 
if  he  wished,  to  settle  the  railway  problem 


once  for  all,  by  buying  every  foot  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States. 

Such  is  our  New  Farmer,— ra  man  for 
whom  there  is  no  name  in  Jmy  language. 
He  is  as  far  above  the  farmer  of  the  story- 
books as  a  1908  touring-car  is  above  a  jin- 
rikisha.  Instead  of  being  an  ignorant  hoc- 
man  in  a  barnyard  world,  he  gets  the  news 
by  daily  mail  and  telephone ;  and  incidentally 
publishes  700  trade  journals  of  his  own.  In- 
stead of  being  a  moneyless  peasant,  he  pays 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage  with  the  earn- 
ings of  a  week.  Even  this  is  less  of  an  ex- 
pense than  it  seems,  for  he  borrows  the 
money  from  himself,  out  of  his  own  banks, 
and  spends  the  bulk  of  the  tax-money  around 
bis  own  properties. 

Farming  for  a  business,  not  for  a  living, — 
this  is  the  motif  of  the  new  farmer.  He  is  a 
commcrcialist, — a  man  of  the  twentieth  ccn- 
tur}'.  He  works  as  hard  as  the  old  farmer 
did,  but  in  a  higher  way.  He  uses  the  four 
Ms, — mind,  money,  machinery,  and  muscle; 
but  as  little  of  the  latter  as  possible. 

Neither  is  he  a  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the 
soil,  as  the  old  farmer  was.  His  hermit  days 
are  over ;  he  is  a  man  among  men.  The  rail- 
way, the  trolley,  the  automobile,  and  the  top 
buggy  have  transformed  him  into  a  suburban- 
ite. In  fact,  his  business  has  become  so  com- 
plex and  many-sided  that  he  touches  civiliza- 
tion at  more  points  and  lives  a  larger  life 
than  if  he  were  one  of  the  atoms  of  a 
crowded  city. 

All  American  farmers,  of  course,  are  not 
of  the  new  variety.  The  country,  like  the 
city,  has  its  slums.  But  after  having  made 
allowance  for  exceptions,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  United  States  is  the  native  land  of  the 
new  farmer.  He  is  the  most  typical  human 
product  that  this  country  has  produced,  and 
the  most  important,  for,  in  spite  of  its  ego- 
tistical cities,  the  United  States  is  still  a 
farm-based  nation. 

OUR  FARMS  THE   BASIS  OF  PROSPERITV. 

There  could  be  no  cloth-mills  without  the 
wool  and  cotton  of  the  farm;  no  sugar  fac- 
tories without  beets;  no  flour-mills  without 
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wheat;  no  beef-packing  industry  without  cat- 
tle. The  real  business  that  is  now  swinging 
the  whole  nation  ahead  is  not  the  ping-pong 
traffic  of  the  stock  exchanges,  but  the  steady 
output  of  $20,cxx),ooo  a  day  from  the  fields 
and  barnyards.  If  this  farm  output  were  to 
be  cut  oflF,  the  towering  skyscrapers  would 
fall,  and  the  gay  palace-hotels  would  be  as 
desolate  as  the  Temple  of  Thebes. 

The  brain-working  farmer  is  the  man  be- 
hind prosperity.  That  is  the  big  fact  of 
recent  American  history.  It  is  he  who  pays 
the  bills  and  holds  up  the  national  structure 
in  the  whirlwind  hour  of  panic.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  while  banks  were  tumbling,  the 
non-hysterical  farmer  was  quietly  gathering 
in  a  crop  that  was  worth  three  times  all  the 
bank  capital  in  the  United  States;  and  since 
1902  he  and  his  soil  have  produced  as  much 
wealth  as  would  support  Uncle  Sam,  at  his 
present  rate  of  living,  for  fifty  years. 

What  was  called  "  McKinley  prosperity  " 
was  really  created  by  the  agricultural  boom 
of  1897.*  There  had  been  a  general  crop 
failure  in  Europe,  and  the  price  of  wheat  had 
soared  above  $1  a  bushel.  Other  nations 
paid  Ais  $1,200,000,000  for  farm  products, 
and  this  unparalleled  in-pouring  of  foreign 
mone>'  made  us  the  richest  and  busiest  nation 
in  the  world. 

The  supreme  fact  about  the  American 
farmer  is  that  he  has  always  been  just  as  in- 
telligent and  important  as  any  one  else  in  the 
Republic.  He  put  fourteen  of  his  sons  in 
the  White  House;  and  he  did  his  full  share 
of  the  working  and  fighting  and  thinking  and 
inventing  all  the  way  down  from  George 
Washington  to  James  Wilson. 

He  climbed  up  by  self-help.  He  got  no 
rebates,  nor  franchises,  nor  subsidies.  The 
free  land  that  was  given  him  was  worthless 
until  he  took  it;  and  he  has  all  along  been 
more  hindered  than  helped  by  the  meddling 
of  public  officials. 

THE  FARMER-INVENTOR. 

His  best  friend  has  been  the  maker  of 
farm-machinery.  But  this  is  a  family  mat- 
ter. Four-fifths  of  the  "  harvester  kings  " 
were  farmers'  sons,  and  the  biggest  harvester 
factory  is  only  a  development  of  the  small 
workshop  that  always  stood  beside  the  barn. 
There  are  no  two  men  who  are  more  closely 
linked  together  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  busi- 
ness than  the  farmer  and  the  man  who  makes 
his  labor-saving  machines.  Neither  one  can 
hurt  the  other  without  doing  injury  to  him- 
self. 


The  inventor  of  the  modern  plow,  Jethro 
Wood,  was  a  wealthy  Quaker  farmer  of  New 
York, — a  man  of  such  masterful  intelligence 
as  to  count  Clay  and  Webster  among  his 
friends.  The  late  James  Oliver,  the  "  plow 
king  "  of  Indiana,  and  David  Bradley,  one 
of  his  greatest  competitors,  were  bom  and 
bred  near  the  furrowed  soil. 

McCormick  built  his  first  reaper  in  a  barn- 
yard ;  so  did  John  F.  Sieberling,  William  N. 
Whiteley,  Lewis  Miller,  and  C.  W.  Marsh. 
And  the  man  who  owned  the  first  of  the 
reaper  factories,  Dayton  S.  Morgan,  grew 
up  amid  the  stumps  of  a  New  York  farm. 

The  American  farmer  has  always  grown 
ideas  as  well  as  corn  and  potatoes.  That  is 
the  secret  of  his  prosperity.  It  was  out  in 
the  wheat-fields  where  the  idea  of  a  self- 
binder  flashed  upon  the  brain  of  John  F. 
Appleby,  where  Jacob  Miller  learned  to  im- 
prove the  thresher,  and  George  Easterly  to 
build  the  header,  and  Joseph  F.  Glidden  to 
invent  barb-wire. 

Before  1850  there  was  some  progress 
among  farmers,  but  it  was  as  slow  as  mo- 
Insses  in  Alaska.  They  were  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  little  else.  They  had  poor 
homes,  poor  farms,  poor  implements. 

Then  came  the  gold-rush  to  California. 
What  this  event  did  for  farmers  and  the 
world  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  It 
opened  up  the  prairies,  fed  the  hungry  banks 
with  money,  lured  the  farm  laborers  west- 
ward, and  compelled  the  farmers  to  use 
machinery. 

Three  years  later  the  Crimean  War  sent 
the  price  of  wheat  soaring,  and  the  farmers 
had  a  jubilee  of  prosperity.  Away  went  the 
log-cabin,  the  ox-cart,  the  grain-cradle,  and 
the  flail.  In  came  the  frame  house,  the 
spring  buggy,  the  reaper  and  the  thresher. 
The  farmers  began  to  buy  labor-saving  de- 
vices. Better  still,  they  began  to  invent 
them. 

FARMING  BY  MACHINERY. 

To  measure  American  farmers  by  the  cen- 
sus is  now  an  outgrown  method,  for  the  rea- 
son that  each  farmer  works  with  the  power 
of  five  men.  The  farm  has  become  a  factory. 
Four-fifths  of  its  work  is  done  by  machinery, 
which  explains  how  we  can  produce  one-fifth 
of  the  wheat  of  the  world,  half  of  the  cot- 
ton, and  three-fourths  of  the  com,  although 
we  are  only  6  per*  cent,  of  the  human  race. 

The  genie  who  built  Aladdin's  palace  in  a 
night  was  the  champion  hustler  of  the  fairy- 
tale countries.     But  he  was  not  so  tremcn- 
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clously  superior  to  the  farm  laborer,  who 
takes  a  can  of  gasoline  and  cuts  fifty  cords 
of  wood  in  a  day,  or  to  the  man  who  milks 
a  herd  of  sixty  cows  in  two  hours,  by 
machinery. 

To-day, farming  is  not  a  drudgery.  Rather 
it  is  a  race, — an  exciting  rivalry  between  the 
different  States.  For  years  Illinois  and  Iowa 
have  run  neck  and  neck  in  the  raising  of 
corn  and  oats.  Minnesota  carries  the  blue 
ribbon  for  wheat,  with  Kansas  breathless  in 
second  place;  California  has  shot  to  the 
front  in  the  barley  race ;  Texas  and  Louisiana 
are  tied  in  the  production  of  rice;  Kentucky 
is  the  tobacco  champion,  and  New  York 
holds  the  record  for  hay  and  potatoes. 

IOWA, — A  STATE  OF  NEW  FARMERS. 

To  see  the  new  farmer  at  his  best,  I  went 
to  Iowa.  No  other  State  has  invested  so 
much  money, — ^$60,000,000, — in  labor-sav- 
ing machinery;  so  that  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  the  zenith  of  the  farming  world. 

Here  are  20,000  women  and  300,000  men 
who  have  made  farming  a  profession.  They 
are  producing  wealth  at  the  rate  of  $500,- 
000,000  a  year,  nearly  $1600  apiece.  How? 
]^y  throwing  the  burden  of  drudgery  upon 
machines. 

Iowa  is  not  so  old;  she  will  be  sixty-two 
this  year.  She  is-  not  so  large ;  little  England 
is  larger.  Yet,  with  her  hog-money  she 
could  pay  the  salaries  of  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  and  with  one  year's  com  crop  she 
could  buy  out  the  Harvester  Trust,  or  build 
three  New  York  subways. 

When  the  Indians  sold  Iowa  to  Uncle 
Sam  they  got  about  8  cents  an  acre.  To 
give  the  price  exactly,  to  a  cent,  it  was  $2,- 
877,574.87.  When  this  money  was  paid 
there  were  statesmen  who  protested  that  it 
was  too  much.  Yet  this  amount  was  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  the  eggs  in 
last  j'eaWs  nests.  Every  three  months  the 
Iowa  hen  pays  for  Iowa. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harlan,  of 
the  Des  Moines  Historical  Society,  I  ob- 
tained the  addresses  of  nine  old  settlers,  who 
went  into  Iowa  with  ox-carts,  before  1850, 
and  who  are  still  living.  I  found  that  every 
one  of  them  had  remained  on  the  land  and 
was  prosperous.  The  poorest  owned  $7000, 
and  the  richest  $96,000,  and  their  average 
wealth  was  $36,000. 

I  found  one  young  county,  born  since  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  5000  farmers  now  own 
property  worth  $75,000,000.  They  have 
i4,uOO  horses,   17,000  sheep,  60,000  cattle, 


and  90,000  hogs.  In  the  furnishing  of  the 
homes  in  this  county,  so  its  Audjtor  informs 
me,  more  than  $25,000  has  been  spent  on  the 
one  item  of  pianos. 

A    FARMERS*   COLLEGE. 

In  a  small,  out-of-the-way  town  called 
Ames  I  came  upon  a  farmers*  college, — a 
veritable  Harvard  of  the  soil.  Here,  on  a 
thousand  acres  which  fed  the  wild  deer  and 
buffalo  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  is  a 
college  that  equals  Princeton  and  Vassar 
combined  in  the  number  of  its  pupils.  Its 
farm-machinery  building  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  showing  how 
new  the  new  farmer  is,  that  the  professors  in 
charge  of  this  department  are  obliged  to 
teach  without  a  text-book. 

The  lowans  pay  $500,000  a  year  to  sus- 
tain this  college-  They  pay  it  cheerfully. 
They  pay  it  with  a  hurrah.  Why?  Because 
it  is  the  biggest  money-maker  in  the  State. 
One  little  professor,  named  Holden, — the 
smallest  of  the  whole  140, — is  reveped  by  the 
lowans  as  a  King  Midas  of  the  cornfield. 
He  has  shown  them  how  to  grow  ten  bushels 
more  per  acre,  by  using  a  better  quality  of 
seed. 

A  RICH   AND   PROSPEROUS  STATE. 

First  in  corn,  first  in  farm  machinery,  and 
first  in  the  number  of  her  banks  I  That  is 
Iowa.  There  are  a  few  of  her  villages  that 
have  no  banks,  but  they  are  conscious  of  their 
disgrace.  They  feel  naked  and  ashamed. 
In  all,  there  are  as  many  banks  as  post- 
offices,  very  nearly;  and  they  are  crammed 
with  enough  wealth  to  build  three  Panama 
Canals. 

The  pride  of  Iowa  is  Des  Moines,  a  city 
of  farm-bred  people.  It  is  so  young  that 
some  of  its  old  men  remember  when  wolf- 
hunting  was  good  where  its  one  skyscraper 
stands  to-day.  It  has  no  history  and  no 
souvenirs.  A  little  while  ago  a  lot  of  indus- 
trious people  came  here  poor,  and  now  they 
are  prosperous  and  still  busy, — that  is  the 
story  of  Des  Moines  in  a  sentence. 

In  the  main  hall  of  the  five-domed  capitol 
at  Des  Moines  is  a  life-sized  painting  of  a 
prairie  w^agon,  hauled  by  oxen.  In  such  a 
rude  conveyance  as  this  most  of  the  early 
settlers  rolled  into  Iowa,  at  a  gait  of  t\%'0 
miles  an  hour.  But  there  are  no  prairie 
wagons  now,  nor  oxen.  Ten  thousand  miles 
of  railway  crisscross  the  State,  and  make 
more  profit  in  three  months  than  all  the  rail- ' 
ways  of  andent  India  made  last  year. 
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Instead  of  being  frjc-ridden  serfs,  these 
lowans  pay  the  total  self-governing  cost  of 
their  commonwealth  by  handing  over  the 
"price  of  the  summer's  hay.  Instead  of  being 
the  prey  of  money-lenders,  they  have  made 
Des.  Moines  the  Hartford  of  the  West,  in 
which  forty-two  insurance  companies  carry  a 
risk  of  half  a  billion.  And  so,  in  each  one 
of  its  details,  the  story  of  these  "  corn  kings  " 
is  staggering  to  a  mere  city-dweller,  espe- 
cially to  any  one  who  has  cold-storage  ideas 
about  farmers. 

Big  men,  too,  as  w^ell  as  big  corn,  are 
grown  in  Iowa.  Here  is  a  sample  group, — 
half  educators  and  half  Statesmen :  John  B. 
Grinnell,  Henry  Smith  Williams,  Albert 
Shaw,  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Carl  Snyder, 
Emerson  Hough,  Hamlin  Garland,  Senators 
Allison  and  Dolliver,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  John 
A.  Kasson,  Horace  Boies,  Gov.  Albert  B. 
Cummins,  and  our  official  farmer, — ^Jamcs 
Wilson. 

And  Iowa  is  not  an  exceptional  State.     A 

traveler  hears  the  same  story, — from  ox-cart 

to  automobile, — in  almost  every  region  of  the 

.  prairie  West.     ITie  various  States  are  only 

patches  of  one  vast  grassy  plain,  where 

"painted  harvesters,  fleet  after  fleet, 
Like    yachts,    career    through    seas    of    waving 
wheat." 

SELLING    FARM   MACHINERY    IN   TEXAS. 

"  My  first  experience  with  the  *  new  farm- 
er,' as  you  call  him,  was  in  Texas,"  said  a 
Kansas  City  business  man.  "  I  had  taken  an 
agency  for  harvesters  in  a  section  of  Texas 
that  was  bigger  than  several  dozen  Vermonts, 
and  made  my  headquarters  in  a  town  called 
Amarillo.  The  first  morning  I  went  into 
the  bank  to  get  acquainted.  While  I  was 
there  in  came  a  big,  roughly  dressed  man. 

"  *  Come  here,  Bill,*  said  the  banker. 
*  Maybe  you  want  some  farm  machinery.* 

"  *  Maybe  I  do,*  said  the  big  fellow ;  so 
I  gave  him  a  catalog  and  went  on  talking 
with  the  banker. 

**  Ten  minutes  later  the  big  fellow  looked 
up  from  the  catalog  and  asked:  *  How  much 
do  you  want  for  ten  of  these  binders?*  I 
nearly  had  a  spell  of  heart  failure,  but  I 
gasped  the  price.  He  said:  *  All  right!  Send 
*em  along.* 

**  *  Don*t  you  worry  about  Bill's  credit,* 
said  the  banker,  seeing  I  looked  dazed.  *  He 
has  more  than  $i(X),cxx>  in  this  bank  right 
now.' 

"  This  was  my  cue  to  get  busy  with  the 
big  farmer,  and  before  he  left  the  bank  he 


had  bought  a  thresher,  four  traction  engines, 
and  half  a  dozen  plows." 

MACHINES  MORE  ECONOMICAL  THAN  SLAVES. 

Harvesting  by  machinery  has  actually  be- 
come cheaper  than  the  ancient  method  of 
harvesting  by  slaves.  This  surprising  fact 
was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europeans 
during  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  when 
forty-seven  foreign  commissioners  were  taken 
to  the  immense  Dalrymple  farm  in  North 
Dakota.  Here  they  saw  a  wheat-field  very 
nearly  loo  square  miles  in  extent,  with  300 
self-binders  clicking* out  the  music  of  the  har- 
vest. There  were  no  serfs, — no  drudges, — 
no  barefooted  women.  And  yet  they  were 
told  that  the  labor-cost  of  reaping  the  wheat 
was  less  than  a  cent  a  bushel. 

It  has  now  become  impossible  to  reap  the 
world's  wheat  by  hand.  As  well  might  we 
try  to  carry  coal  from  mines  to  factories  in 
baskets.  Merely  to  have  gathered  in  our 
own  cereal  and  hay  of  last  year's  growing 
would  have  been  a  ten-days*  job  for  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  t\\xnty  and  tw^enty-six. 
But  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  return  to 
hand  labor  in  the  production  of  the  world's 
wheat,  the  extra  cost  would  have  swollen, 
last  year,  to  a  total  of  $330,000,000, — so  I 
am  told  by  a  Wisconsin  professor  who  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  costs  of  harvest- 
ing. This  amount  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  Harvester  Trust  in  the 
five  years  of  its  existence. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  time  needed  to 
handle  an  acre  *of  wheat  has  been  reduced 
from  sixty-one  hours  to  three,  by  the  use  of 
machinery.  Hay  now  requires  four  hours, 
instead  of  twenty-one;  oats  seven  hours,  in- 
stead of  sixty-six,  and  potatoes  thirty-eight 
hours,  instead  of  109. 

It  is  machinery  that  has  so  vastly  increased 
the  size  of  the  average  American  farm.  In 
India,  where  a  farmer's  whole  outfit  can  be 
bought  for  $10,  the  average  farm  is  half  an 
acre  or  less.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is 
five  acres.  In  England  it  is  nine.  But  in 
the  United  States, — the  home  and  birthplace 
of  farm  machinery, — it  is  150  acres. 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING. 

Very  little  has  been  written  about  this 
stupendous  prosperity  of  American  farmers. 
Why?  Because  it  is  so  recent.  The  era  of 
big  profits  began  barely  ten  years  ago.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  blue-ribbon  new  farmer 
was  the  man  who  grew  wheat  in  the  Red 
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River  Valley.  He  was  the  aristocrat  of  the 
West.  His  year's  work  was  no  more  than  a 
few  weeks  of  plowing  and  sowing,  and  a  few 
days  of  harvesting.  Even  this  was  done 
easily,  fitting  on  the  seat  of  a  machine  and 
driving  a  team  of  splendid  horses.  After  har- 
vest, he  cashed  in,  carried  a  big  check  to  the 
bank,  and  settled  down  for  a  long  "  loaf  "  or 
a  trip  to  the  old  homestead  in  the  East. 

But  it  was  the  bad  year  of  1893  that  first 
put  American  farmers  on  the  road  to  afflu- 
ence. Up  to  that  time  it  was  their  usual 
policy  to  depend  on  a  jingle  crop.  One 
farmer  planted  nothing  but  wheat;  another 
planted  nothing  but  corn;  a  third  nothing 
but  cotton,  and  so  on.  But  in  1893  the 
prices  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  fell  so  low 
that  the  farmers*  profits  were  wiped  out. 
This  disaster  set  the  farmers  thinking,  and 
in  four  years  they  had  changed  over  to  the 
new  policy  of  diversified  farming. 

Instead  of  putting  all  their  work  upon  one 
crop,  they  planted  from  three  to  a  dozen 
crops  each  year.  They  manufactured  their 
corn  into  cattle;  they  gave  the  soil  a  square 
deal  in  the  matter  of  fertilization ;  they 
learned  to  plant  better  seed  and  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  Weather  Bureau ;  they  studied  the 
market  reports,  and,  best  of  all,  they  swung 
over  from  muscle  to  machinery,  until  to-day 
the  value  of  the  machinery  on  American 
farms  is  fully  a  thousand  millions. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS. 

All  this  amazing  progress  that  I  have  been 
describing  is  by  no  means  the  best  that  the 
new  farmer  will  do.  It  is  merely  what  he 
has  done  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  What  he 
will  do  by  the  aid  of  science  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  young.  It  has  had 
to  wait  until  machinery  prepared  the  way,  by 
giving  the  farmers  time  .to  think  and  money 
to  spend.  The  first  scientist  who  took  notice 
of  farming  was  the  Frenchman  Lavoisier. 
He  found  out  the  composition  of  water,  in 
1783,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  many  discov- 
eries, when  a  Paris  mob  hustled  him  to  the 
guillotine.  The  famous  Leibig  next  ap- 
peared and  founded  the  first  agricultural 
experiment  station.  Then  came  Berthelot, 
the  father  of  synthetic  chemistry,  with  his 
sensational  announcement,  "The  soil  is 
alive." 

To-day  the  new  farmer  finds  himself 
touched. by  science  on  all  sides.  He  knows 
that  there  are  more  living  things  in  one  pinch 


of  rich  soil  than  there  are  people  on  the 
whole  globe.  He  knows  that  he  can  take  a 
half-dozen  handfuls  of  earth  from  different 
parts  of  his  farm,  mix  them  together,  send 
one  thimbleful  to  a  chemist,  and  find  out 
exactly  the  kind  of  crop  that  will  give  him 
the  best  harvest.  And  more,  now  that  science 
has  given  him  a  peep  into  nature's  factory, 
he  can  even  feel  a  sense  of  kinship  between 
himself  and  his  acres,  because  he  knows  that 
the  same  elements  that  redden  his  blood  are 
painting  the  green  hues  on  his  fields  and 
forests. 

There  are  now  15,000  new  farmers  who 
have  graduated  from  agricultural  colleges; 
and  since  the  late  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater 
opened  the  first  American  experiment  station, 
in  1875,  fifty  others  have  sprung  into  vigor- 
ous life.  There  is  also  at  Washington  an 
Agricultural  Department,  which  has  become 
the  greatest  aggregation  of  farm-scientists  in 
the  world.  To  maintain  this  department 
Uncle  Sam  pays  grudgingly  $11,000,000  a 
year.  He  pays  much  more  than  this  to  give 
food  and  blankets  to  a  horde  of  lazy  Indians, 
cr  for  the  building  of  two  or  three  warships. 
But  it  is  at  least  more  than  is  being  spent  on 
the  new  farmer  in  any  other  country. 

Step  by  step  farming  is  becoming  a  sure 
and  scientific  profession.  The  risks  and  un- 
certainties that  formerly  tossed  the  farmer 
back  and  forth  between  hope  and  despair  are 
being  mastered.  The  Weather  Bureau,  which 
sent  half  a  million  warnings  last  year  to  the 
farmers,  has  already  become  so  skilful  that 
six-sevenths  of  its  predictions  come  true.  In 
Kansas  wheat-growing  has  become  so  sure 
that  there  has  been  no  failure  for  thirteen 
years.  And  in  the  vast  Southwest  the  trick 
of  irrigation  is  changing  the  man-killing 
desert  into  a  farmers'  paradise,  where  there 
is  nothing  so  punctual  as  the  crops. 

Already  gasoline  engines  are  in  use  among 
the  new  farmers.  The  International  Har- 
vester Company  made  25,000  of  them  last 
year  at  Milwaukee,  without  supplying  the 
demand.  These  engines,  in  the  near  future, 
will  be  operated  with  alcohol,  which  the 
farmers  can  distill  from  potatoes,  at  a  cost  of 
TO  cents  a  gallon.  This  is  no  dream,  as 
there  are  now  6000  alcohol  engines  in  use 
on  the  farms  of  Germany  alone. 

When  this  Age  of  Alcohol  arrives  the 
making  of  the  new  farmer  will  be  very  nearly 
complete.  He  will  then  grow  his  own  power, 
and  know  how  to  harness  tlie  omnipotence  of 
the  soil. 
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THE   SPIRIT  AND    LETTER  OF  EXCLUSION. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  question  of  immigra- 
tion has  changed  materially  in  many 
respects  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  country,  it  has  steadily  increased  in  im- 
portance. Formerly  migrations  w^ere  en 
masse;  but  in  all  considerations  of  the  immi- 
gration issue  as  it  pertains  to  thi^  country 
a  clear  line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween that  form  of  migration  and  the  indi- 
vidualistic, which  is  the  character  of  that 
known  to  the  United  States. 

Before  the  Civil  War  our  laws  encouraged 
immigration.  Subsequently  legislation  has 
been  directed  to  the  elimination  of  undesira- 
ble aliens,  so  that  a  general  policy  of  selec- 
tion now  prevails.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1907  the  total  of  new  arrivals  in  the  United 
States  was  1,285,349,  which  was  184,614  in 
excess  of  the  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1906, 
and  258,850  more  than  the  total  number  for 
the  fiscal  year  1905.  The  profound  impor- 
tance of  the  immigration  question  can  be  un- 
derstood accordingly. 

With  our  expanding  jurisdiction  the  prob- 
lem becomes  more  complex.  With  a  jurisdic- 
tion extending  to  Alaska,  Panama,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  a  diversified  industrial  system,  a  uniform 
policy  is  practically  impossible.  What  is 
suited  to  the  mainland  cannot  be  adapted  to 
our  insular  communities,  and  the  need  of 
differentiation  in  immigration  regulation  has 
induced  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  contribute  to  the 
North  American  Review  for  April  an  article 
emphasizing  the  necessity  for  special  attention 
to  this  question  as  related  to  our  insular  pos- 
sessions. 

Reverting  to  the  term  "  Undesirable 
Classes,"  he  shows  that  it  has  a  different  sig- 
nificance in  the  East  from  that  given  it  in  the 
West.  In  the  former  the  main  objection  is 
congestion  in  our  large  Atlantic  seaport  cities. 
In  the  West  it  applies  exclusively  to  the  Chi- 
nese. Writing  on  the  latter  condition,  he 
says: 

"  The  present  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  Chinese  immigration  has  existed  for 
nearly  a  generation.    A  governmental  policy 


so  long  pursued  is  not  to  be  lightly  changed, 
nor  is  it  the  present  purpose  to  suggest  any 
change,  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  policy  is 
concerned.  What  I  would  urge  is  not  only 
based  on  a  full  recognition  of  the  fixed  char- 
acter of  the  present  policy,  but  is  entirely  in 
furtherance  of  it.  It  is  only  suggested  that 
the  letter  of  the  law,  as  expressed  and  en- 
forced to-day,  may  not  be  so  effectively  and 
harmoniously  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
policy  as  it  might  be.  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  Government  with  reference  to  Chinese 
immigration,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is, 
of  necessity,  carried  out,  by  reason  of  the  way 
in  which  the  laws  are  framed,  that  causes 
constant  friction  and  dissatisfaction. 

"It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment, as  would  appear  from  its  laws  and 
treaties,  to  exclude  persons  of  the  Chinese 
race  merely  because  they  are  Chinese,  regard- 
less of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and 
without  reference  to  their  age,  sex,  culture, 
or  occupation,  or  the  object  of  their  coming 
to  this  country,  or  the  length  of  their  stay  in 
it.  The  real  purpose  of  the  Government's 
policy  is  to  exclude  a  particular  and  well- 
defined  class,  leaving  other  classes  of  Chinese, 
— except,  as  they,  in  common  with  all  other 
foreigners,  may  be  included  within  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  general  immigration  laws, — as 
free  to  come  and  go  as  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  any  other  nation. 

"As  the  laws  are  framed,  however,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  purpose  were  rigidly 
to  exclude  persons  of  the  Chinese  race  in 
general,  and  to  admit  only  such  persons  of 
the  race  as  fall  within  certain  expressly 
stated  exemptions.  I  regard  this  feature  of 
the  present  laws  as  unnecessary  and  fraught 
with  irritating  consequences.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  as  framed,  no  matter 
what  care  is  taken  to  treat  with  courtesy  and 
consideration  persons  of  the  Chinese  race  who 
are  lawfully  entitled  to  admission,  it  is  im- 
possible that  those  who  have  to  endure  the 
formalities  required  of  them  should  fail  to 
take  offence  and  to  resent  as  a  humiliation  the 
manner  in  which  by  law  they  arc  distin- 
guished   from    natives    of    other   countries. 
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Laws  so  framed  can  only  be  regarded  as  in- 
volving a  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
though  discriminations  on  account  of  race, 
color,  previous  condition,  or  religion  are  alike 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Republic  and 
to  the  spirit  of  its  institutions." 

Accordingly,  he  says  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  people  are  aggrieved  at  our  treat- 
ment of  thorn  and  in  various  ways  manifest 
their  displeasure.  In  1904,  after  the  treaty 
of  1894  had  been  in  force  ten  years,  China 
availed  herself  of  her  reserved  right  and  for- 
mally denounced  the  convention  as  oite  offen- 
sive to  her  national  pride.  China  contended 
that  the  object  was  to  exclude  laborers,  not 
that  the  enumeration  of  certain  exempt 
classes  should  operate  as  a  general  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Our*  contention  was  that  only 
those  expressly  included  should  be  admitted. 
The  boycott  of  1905  showed  us  what  China 


could  do  in  retaliation.  Our  exports  to 
China  in  that  year  were  $57,000,000.  In 
1906  they  fell  to  $44,000,000,  and  in  1907 
to  $26,000,000, — a  decline  of  more  than  50 
per  cent,  in  two  years. 

On  higher  grounds  than  those  of  mere 
commercial  advantage,  however,  should  the 
frame  of  the  laws  be  changed.  The  relations 
between  China  and  the  United  States  have 
always  been  friendly,  and  in  pursuing  our  ex- 
clusion policy  it  is  not  necessary  to  offend  the 
amour  propre  of  a  friendly  nation,  or  unnec- 
essarily to  humiliate  a  whole  people  when 
only  a  particular  class  is  to  be  reached. 
With  only  70,000  Chinese  in  this  country,  a 
full  and  fair  consideration  of  the  subject 
and  a  recasting  of  the  laws  should  not  occa- 
sion apprehension.  The  present  is  an  oppor- 
tune moment  to  adjust  the  letter  to  the  spirit 
of  our  national  policy  of  exclusion. 


THE  HINDU    IN  AMERICA. 


ENGLAND'S  policy  in  Hindustan  has 
reduced  that  country  to  helplessness  and 
abject  dependence.  Her  sons  are  emigrat- 
ing to  Japan,  China,  Australia,  South  Amer- 
ica, Canada,  and  our  Western  States.  Some 
of  the  latter  have  been  students.  The  year 
1 901 -1 902  brought  the  first  pioneer  Hindu 
students  to  the  schools  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Since  then  six  students  came  to  American 
colleges  in  one  year.  In  1904  there  were  a 
number  in  the  University  of  California. 
This  year  there  are  seventeen. 

Emigration  of  Hindus  to  the  United 
States  followed  the  siege  of  Peking.  The 
Sikhs  and  the  Paythans  from  the  Punjab, 
mostly  former  British  soldiers,  were  the  first 
to  come  to  America.  In  Canada  (British 
Columbia)  they  are  relatively  numerous. 
Hostility  has  been  evinced  toward  them  both 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  resulting 
in  riot  and  disorder.  They  work  in  factories, 
on  railroads,  and  as  peddlers.  Many  work 
in  the  silver  mines  in  Nevada.  They  are 
born  agriculturists  and  might  be  profit- 
able to  the  State  if  given  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  land.  They  are  honest  and  law- 
abiding. 

Another  class  of  Hindus  has  been  here 
since  1893, — Vendantic  philosophers.  Swami 
Vevekananda  and  Swami  Abhedananda  are 
two  well-known  representatives.  A  monthly 
organ  is  published,  styled  Vedanta,  and  a 
permanent  home  has  been  acquired  in  New 


York.  In  San  Francisco  is  a  branch  called 
the  "  Hindu  Temple." 

Commerce  with  India  is  still  in  its  infancy 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Jute  bags  are  the  prin- 
cipal export  from  India.  Printing  ink  and 
published  thought  reach  Calcutta  from  Ber- 
keley. A  great  70,000  horse-power  waterfall 
at  Canvery  is  under  the  control  of  an  Amer- 
ican corporation;  a  Mysore  goldfield  is 
worked  by  thils  plant;  a  San  Francisco  com- 
pany has  been  running  a  great  electric  plant 
in  northern  India,  and  "  Mr.  Andrew  Carne- 
gie is  virtually  monopolizing  all  of  the  man- 
ganese ore  throughout  India,"  according  to 
Mr.  Girindra  Mukerji,  M.  S.,  in  the  Over- 
land Monthly  for  April.  India  looks  to 
America,  says  he,  for  a  certain  kind  of  help, 
— and  it  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  an  appeal 
from  the  oldest  civilization  to  the  newest 

In  the  same  number  Miss  Agnes  Foster 
Buchanan  says  the  Hindu  invasion  is  the 
latest  racial  problem  with  which  the  West 
must  deal,  although  it  is  not  recognized  as 
such  at  this  moment.  The  difficulties  will 
be  enhanced  through  the  obligations  and  ex- 
actions of  the  various  Hindu  castes  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  people, — influences  which 
have  been  potential  and  sacred  for  ages. 

They  have  come  to  this  country  eager  to 
do  any  and  all  kinds  of  work.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  iron  factories,  on  railroads,  and 
as  fruit  pickers.  They  live  together  in  colo- 
nies, and  their  living  expenses  do  not  exceed 
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$3  monthly  per  capita.  They  make  good, 
steady  workmen,  although  they  lack  physical 
endurance,  and  in  appearance  they  are  strik- 
ing, well-built  fellows. 

"  So  California  and  the  West,"  says  this 
writer,  "  give  to  the  powers  that  be  in 
Washington  another  question  for  legislation, 
for  it  must  needs  be  by  legislation  that  the 
present  crisis  is  to  be  bridged.  The  small 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  now  no  larger  than  a 
man's  h^nd,  is  threatening  because  misunder- 


stood, but  grows  larger  and  larger  as  each 
wind  that  blows  from  the  East  brings  it 
nearer. 

"  The  sacred  writings  of  the  Vedas  say : 
'  I  gave  the  earth  to  Arya.'  This  is  a  pro- 
pitious moment  for  the  State  Department 
to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Vedas  and  to 
tell  our  brothers  of  the  East  that  while  the 
earth  is  large  enough  for  us  all,  there  is  no 
one  part  of  it  that  will  comfortably  accom- 
modate Doth  branches  of  the  Aryan  family." 


THE  WAR    ON  OPIUM. 


pROBABLY  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
knows  what  opium  really  is;  certainly 
not  one  in  a  thousand  is  aware  that  it  is 
smoked  elsewhere  than  in  the  filthy  dens  of 
a  Chinatown  or  in  the  "  joints  "  of  more 
fashionable  quarters,  and  that  among  opium- 
smokers  are  to  be  found,  throughout  China 
and  in  other  countries  of  the  Far  East,  not 
only  the  emaciated,  cadaverous-looking,  de- 
crepit, and  prematurely  old,  but  men  full  of 
j^ears  and  honors,  robust  in  body  and  of  the 
keenest  intellects.  To  the  majority  of  read- 
ers the  remarks  of  M.  Albert  de  Pouvour- 
ville  in  La  Revue  will  come  as  a  veritable 
surprise.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  de- 
scribe him  as  an  apologist  for  opium,  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  facts  he  sets  forth 
with  regard  to  the  subject  generally  are  both 
pertinent  and  interesting,  and  that  they  ex- 
emplify in  a  striking  manner  the  soundness 
of  the  old  maxim,  **  One  side  of  a  case  holds 
good  until  the  other  is  told." 

M.  de  Pouvourville,  who  writes  with  the 
authoritj'  of  a  practical  chemist,  points 'out 
that  the  alkaloids  which  give  to  opium  its 
specific  properties, — at  least  the  properties 
sought  by  smokers, — are  especially  morphine 
and  thebain. 

The  action  of  morphine  on  the  human  system 
is  well  known.  Thebain  quickens  the  senses, 
but  exacerbates  the  nerves.  It  is  the  singular 
combination  of  these  two  contrary  actions  that 
the  opium-smoker  loves.     .     .  Thebain   is 

about  twenty-five  times  more  active  than  mor- 
phine, dose  for  dose.  Here  is  a  brief  but  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  peculiar  intoxication 
of  opium,  an  intoxication  (due  to  the  thebaic 
action)  essentially  lucid;  and  one  may  say  that, 
far  from  becloudmg  the  faculties  of  the  smoker, 
opium  excites  them  to  excess.  In  the  intoxica- 
tion of  alcohol  the  animal  oppresses  and  kills 
the  intellectual ;  in  that  of  opium  it  is  the  steel 
that  wears  out  the  scabbard. 

The  Revue  writer  goes  on  to  show  that 


there  is  opium  and  opium.  Thebain  having 
an  action  about  twenty-five  times  as  powerful 
as  that  of  morphine,  it  follows  that  an  opium 
in  which  these  two  alkaloids  were  present  in 
the  proportion  of  i  to  25  would  be  innocuous. 
Now,  the  opium  of  India,  that  of  Benares, 
for  instance,  contains  7  per  cent,  of  morphine 
and  no  thebain  whatever ;  Chinese  opium  con- 
tains from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  morphine  and 
0.06  per  cent,  of  thebain.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  while  the  opium  of  China  is  only 
slightly  harmful,  that  of  India  is  a  veritable 
poison.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Pou- 
vourville, is  the  real  explanation  of  the  ap- 
parently contradictory  action  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  in  cultivating  its  own  opium  and  in 
refusing  the  English  drug,  being  apparently 
desirous  of  ruining  the  foreign  traffic,  but  in 
reality  striving  simply  to  protect  the  health 
of  its  subjects.  Commenting  on  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Chinese  drug,  M.  de  Pouvourville 
says: 

.  .  .  One  is  no  longer  surprised  that  many 
physicians  and  chemists  have  declared  the  abso- 
lute innocuousness  of  Chinese  opium  smoked 
under  certain  conditions,  and  that  the  immense 
majority  of  smokers  habitually  accustomed  to 
the  practice  show  by  their  physical  aspect  and 
their  intellectual  and  moral  worth  that  the  en- 
joyment of  opium  is  perfectly  harmless.  .  .  . 
In  the  Far  East,  as  admitted  by  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  moderate  use  of 
opium  is  a  preventive  of  cholera,  cholerine,  dys- 
entery, as  well  as  of  lung  affections  of  all  kinds 
...  it  cures  nervous  diseases ;  it  renders  the 
memory  more  accurate  and  the  intellect  more 
active;  it  calms  the  senses.  ...  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  it  should  have  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  western  nations  exclusively,  who 
are  freely  addicted  to  the  use  of  poisons  of  the 
most  dangerous  kinds,  and  who,  even  in  the 
common  aperitive,  drink  alcohol,  ether,  strych- 
nine, and  absinthe. 

Regarding  the  attitude  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  China,  respectively,  on  the  opium 
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question,    M.   de   Pouvourville   has   this   to 
say : 

In  France  the  sale  of  the  drug  is  not  textually 
prohibited,  but,  as  opium  is  listed  as  a  pharma- 
ceutical product  solely,  and  druggists  may  sell  it 
only  on  a  medical  prescription,  traffic  m  it  is 
practically  interdicted.  When  France  conquered 
Tongking  and  Annam  she  found  there  free  trade 
in  opium,  which  was  made  a  monopoly,  and  sub- 
sequently converted  into  a  tax,  which  assures 
to  the  local  budget  of  Indo-China  an  annual 
sum  of  varying  proportions,  but  always  respec- 
table. 

In  England  a  society  for  the  suppression  of 
the  traffic  in  opium  was  founded  in  1874. 
Not  until  1 891  did  it  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  condemning 
the  traffic.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted in  1893,  and,  its  results  not  having 
been  published  in  1906,  322  members  of  the 
English  Parliament  demanded  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  opium  trade.  A  glance  at  the 
bu(lget  of  British  India  reveals  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  tardy  action  of  the  English 
Colonial  Office  in  this  matter. 

Of  the  total  net  receipts, — about  £46,000,000, — 
the  land  revenue  formerly  brought  in  about 
£20,000,000,  but  this  has  fallen  off  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £7,000,000,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade 
in  indigo,  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  colors.  The  taxes  on 
opium  exceed  £8,000,000.  The  poppy  is  culti- 
vated and  opium  is  manufactured  on  the  crown 
lands  under  a  strict  government  monopoly.  In 
Bengal,  Oudh,  and  the  Northwest  the  plant  is 
cultivated  on  the  understanding  that  all  the 
opium  shall  be  sold  to  the  government.  At  the 
present  time  the  income  from  opium  forms  a 
tenth  of  the  total  receipts  shown  in  the  vice- 
regal budget.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that, 
following  the  serious  diminution  of  the  land 
revenue,  the  British  Government  would  willingly 
forego  the  further  loss  of  so  sure  an  income 
as  that  derived  from  the  traffic  in  opium. 


Two  British  commissions  of  inquiry  have 
placed  on  record  conclusions  eminently  un- 
satisfactory to  the  opponents  of  opium.  That 
of  1895  heard  723  Hindu  and  Chinese  wit- 
nesses and  257  European.  The  inquiry  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  use  of  opium  in 
British  India  was  much  more  general  than 
had  been  supposed,  and  that  the  drug  ap- 
peared to  exercise  on  the  human  system  an 
influence  similar  to  that  of  cinchona. 

The  recent  Minto  commission,  having  sat- 
isfied itself  as  to  the  perfect  harmlessness  of 
opium  taken  in  certain  doses,  asserts  that, 
consequently,  traffic  in  it  can  not  be  either 
immoral  or  inhumane.  "  Besides,"  adds  the 
commission's  report,  "the  Hindus  do  not 
smoke  opium  like  the  miserable  Chinese;  no, 
indeed,  they  never  smoke  it.  They  only  eat 
it:  they  eat  it  as  a  febrifuge  in  the  form  of 
quinine  " ;  and  the  report  very  properly  says 
that  **  if  opium  is  bad  for  the  bronchi,  it  is 
excellent  for  the  stomach."  The  Viceroy  of 
India,  in  a  postscript,  adds:  **  It  is  equally 
excellent  for  the  budget." 

The  attitude  of  China  toward  the  opium 
question  seems,  according  to  M.  de  Pouvour- 
ville, to  savor  of  "  both  good  faith  and 
bluff." 

On  Septernber  20,  1906,  an  imperial  edict  de- 
creed that  within  ten  years  the  use  of  and  trade 
in  opium  must  be  abolished.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  actually  closed  in  the  provinces  of 
Shanghai,  Foochow,  and  Canton  the  public 
smoking-places  to  the  number  of  3000.  It  has 
officially  interdicted  the  use  of  opium  to  the 
civil  and  military  officials,  and  has  already  pun- 
ished those  who  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
regulations.  It  has  acquainted  the  European 
powers  of  its  willingness  to  suppress  the  habit, 
and  has  requested  the  Brtish  Government  to  re- 
strain gradually,  and  within  ten  years  to  sup- 
press, the  importation  of  Indian  opium. 


CASTRO,  THE    UNGRATEFUL. 


r^ORPORATIONS  have  no  souls  is  an 
axiom  of  the  common  law.  Sovereignties, 
as  exemplified  in  Cipriano  Castro,  President 
of  Venezuela,  have  no  gratitude.  He  has 
perpetrated  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice 
against  our  citizens  so  gross  as  to  surpass  be- 
lief. To  the  protests  of  our  Government 
he  is  insolently  indifferent.  The  case  of  the 
United  States  &  Venezuela  Company  against 
Venezuela  is  a  clear  case  of  spoliation  by 
Venezuela  without  justification  or  excuse. 

Summarized  briefly,  the  facts  are:  In  1900 
some  American  gentlemen  interested  in  pav- 
ing matters  sought  in  Venezuela  an  asphalt 


deposit.  •  At  a  place  called  "  Tnciarte  "  their 
representative  found  a  splendid  asphalt  lake. 
He  contracted  to  purchase  the  mine  from  the 
owners  and  applied  to  Castro  for  a  conces- 
sion to  build  a  railroad  free  from  taxes.  On 
April  20,  1 90 1,  on  payment  of  .50,000  bol- 
ivars and  the  promise  to  build  a  railroad, 
etc.,  which  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  would 
revert  to  Venezuela,  a  concession  was  granted 
as  prayed  for,  which  was  to  be  exempt  from 
all  national  taxes  and  contributions,  includ- 
ing import  and  export  duties. 

The   company   thereupon   became   active. 
ITie  road  was  built  through  forests,  swamps, 
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and  almost  impenetrable  jungles,  and  with 
almost  insuperable  difficulty,  until  finally  a 
connection  was  made  between  mine  and 
navigable  water.  "  It  is  a  story  of  American 
grit,  indomitable  pluck,  and  triumphant  suc- 
cess," says  Mr.  R.  Floyd  Clarke  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  April. 

Manufacturing  operations  were  begun  in 
August,  1902,  and  continued  up  to  Jan- 
uary 20,  1905.  Over  $600,000  was  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  the  mine  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  property.  The  enterprise  is 
worth  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  During 
1904  the  company  earned  a  net  profit  of 
$84,1 19.57,  or  over  5^2  per  cent,  on  its  total 
capitalization. 

On  July  22,  1904,  Castro,  through  his  re- 
ceiver, seized  the  plant  and  property  of  the 
New  York  &  Bermudez  Company.  Since 
that  date  Venezuela  has  been  selling  asphalt 
to  the  United  States,  and  from  the  revenue 
so  derived  $5  a  ton  goes  to  the  receiver,  and 
the  balance  to  an  unnamed  beneficiary.  Pre- 
vious to  this  transaction  the  company  was  a 
competitor  of  the  United  States  &  Venezuela 
Company.  With  Castro  operating  the  Ber- 
mudez Company,  this  competition  was  unde- 
sirable. Hence,  by  executive  decree  on  June 
21,  1904,  a  duty  of  4  bolivars  {80  cents)  was 
levied  on  every  ton  of  asphalt  exported,  and 
a  3  per  cent,  tax  on  the  gross  product  of  the 
mine.      These    were    enforced    agafnst    the 


United  States  &  Venezuela  Company,  and 
for  the  3  per  cent,  tax  purposes  the  asphalt 
was  valued  at  $20  a  ton.  In  addition  duties 
were  levied  against  the  company's  imports  and 
Castro  held  the  latter  at  the  custom  house. 

The  company  protested  and,  finding  this 
unavailing,  oflFered  to  pay  under  protest,  but 
this  was  refused,  and  the  answer  given  that 
any  grievance  must  be  determined  by  the 
Venezuelan  courts.  So,  in  January,  1905, 
the  company  closed  its  works  and  applied  to 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  for  re- 
dress. Castro's  action  is  repudiation  of  his 
written  concessions.  The  company  is  abun- 
dantly fortified  with  documentary  evidence 
of  right  and  title. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,"  says  this 
writer,  "  is  the  American  Government  to 
stand  by  and  allow  its  citizens  to  be  thus 
despoiled  without  action  ?  "  Venezuela  mas- 
querades under  a  constitution,  but  is  in  truth 
a  military  dictatorship  molded  and  wielded 
by  one  man  of  passionate  character  and 
sordid  aims.  Congress,  therefore,  should  in- 
sist that  the  Executive  enforce  upon  Venez- 
uela the  arbitration  of  the  claims  herein,  even 
though  to  secure  such  arbitration  the  use  of 
a  "  mailed  fist  **  should  be  required.  Every 
principle  of  right  and  justice  and  every  con- 
sideration of  self-respect  demand  the  arbitra- 
tion,— compulsory,  if  necessary, — of  these 
claims. 


SHOULD  TRIAL  BY   JURY  BE   ABOLISHED?  y 


QONVINCED  by  thirty-five  years'  ex- 
perience at  the  bar  that  juries  are  slow- 
ly losing  respect  for  State  courts,  as  well  as 
for  the  law,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aggressive  in  placing  their  own  interpreta- 
tion on  the  law,  and  attending  less  and  less 
to  the  rulings  of  the  court  and  his  charge  de- 
fining the  law  of  the  case,  Mr.  Hal  W. 
Greer,  in  the  American  Law  Review  for 
March-April,  sums  up  his  objections  to  the 
jury  system  in  criminal  cases,  thus: 

First.  They  do  not  apply  the  exact  defini- 
tions of  crimes  given  in  the  court's  charge, 
because  they  do  not  understand  them,  nor,  in 
truth,  do  they  care  to  understand  them. 
They  believe  their  own  ideas  are  supreme 
and  that  they  have  the  right  to  be  governed 
by  same. 

Sgqgnd.  They  read  into  the  law  their  own 
emotions,  sympathies,  and  feelings,  giving  it 
their  own  interpretation,  "  putting  themselves 


a  position 
law   or    good 


Fourjh.  Prejudice  figures  largely  in  ver- 
dicTs.     A   tramp   or   pauper   is    denied    the 


in  the  place  of  the  defend; 
never    contemplated    by 
morals.  * 

Thixd-n.  Sometimes  juries  are  corrupted 
through  fear,  or  worse  motives,  into  return- 
ing verdicts  in  defiance  of  law, 

Fourjl 
icTsf    J 
"  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  but  a  well-to-do  citi- 
zen has   it  stretched   to  most  unreasonable 
lengths  in  his  favor. 

£iith^The  method  of  selecting  juries  is 
childish  and  puerile,  enabling  one  who  has 
been  "  influenced  "  to  answer  all  questions 
satisfactorily,  and  operating  against  the  con- 
scientious talesman  who  admits  he  has  formed 
an  opinion.  The  latter,  the  writer  says, 
should  no  more  be  objectionable  therefor  than 
the  trial  judge  himself. 

Sixth.  The  whole  eflFort  of  defendant's 
counsePis  to  keep  conscientious  men  out  of 
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the  box,  whose  feelings,  emotions,  or  senti-  stroying  the  certainty  of  punishment.     If  it 

ments  cannot  be  appealed  to.  were  known  to  be  a  fact  that  every  crime 

Seventh.  The  law  recognizes  the  fact  that  would  be  punished  according  to  its  definition, 

a  jury  can  be  improperly  influenced,  in  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  salutary  effect, 

it  locks  up  juries  in  felony  cases.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  a  jury  verdict  that 

Eighth.  Counsel  for  defendant  make  state-  breeds  criminal  desire  and  anarchy, 
ments  and  arguments  (?)  appealing  to  the        In  civil  cases,  says  he,  juries  are  taken  to 

passions  and  prejudices  of  the  jurors,  to  vio-  avoid  the  law.     "  Personal-injury  "  suits  af- 

late  directly  their  oaths  and  acquit  the  de-  ford  the  most  striking  illustration.     Juries 

fendant,  which  they  would  not  dare  to  make  pay  no  attention  to  the  law,  the  assumption 

to  the  trial  judge.  of  risk,  or  the  contributory  negligence  of  the 

Ninth.  As  the  law  is  an  exact  science  in-  plaintiff,  but  decide  the  case  plainly  on  a  mis- 
tended  to  prevent  crime  by  fairly,*  justly,  and  taken  sympathy  against  the  defendant.  The 
reasonably  punishing  those  guilty  of  its  in-  fact  that  the  plaintiff  is  poor  and  the  de- 
fraction,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  a  jury  on  fendant  rich  is  sufficient,  and  the  jurors  re- 
the  theory  that  it  will  be  more  merciful  lieve  their  consciences  by  assuring  one  an- 
than  judges  learned  in  the  law,  and  capable  other  that  a  higher  court  will  correct  their 
of  deliberate  and  judicious  analysis  and  ap-  mistake, — if  any.  Appellate  courts  com- 
plication of  facts.  placently  hold  themselves  "  bound  by  the  facts 

Tenth.  The  strongest  reason  against  the  thus  found  by  the  jury,"  and  the  law  goes  on 

system  is  that  instead  of  every  offence  being  changing  from  system  to  doubt,   and   from 

accurately  defined  and  punished,  juries  are  doubt  to  hopeless  confusion  and  consciencc- 

continually  adding  to  the  definitions  and  de-  less  anarchy. 


REACHING  THE   MILLIONS. 

pORTY  years  ago  magazine  advertising  prising  young  man  awoke  t6  the  possibilities 

was  unknown.     To-day  a  space  equal  of  extending  trade  through  advertising,  and, 

to  7<X),ooo  agate  lines  is  taken  monthly  by  wisely  concluding  that   it   was   the  women 

magazine  advertisers  in  this  country.     The  who  spent  the  money,  turned  to  the  maga- 

Bible  has   120,000  agate  lines,  and  Shake-  zines  of  the  period  for  publicity.     His  suc- 

speare  136,000.    In  a  year  the  magazines  of  cess  was  soon  demonstrated,  and  American 

America  devote  over  thirty  times  more  space  business  discovered  the  vast  and  fruitful  bem 

to  advertising  than  is  covered  by  Holy  Writ  efits  of  the  advertising  field, 

and  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  combined.  This  young  solicitor  soon  raised  the  num- 

Advertising  is  the  creative  force  of  modern  ber  of  magazines  for  which  he  solicited  ad- 
business,  yet  every  bysiness  man  has  not  vertisements  to  thirty,  and  then  the  publish- 
grasped  this  fact.-  The  secret  of  success  ers  became  interested.  When  Petersop's  Mag- 
therein  is  in  continually  invoking  printer's  azine  in  a  Christmas  issue  had  tn-enty-five 
ink.  "  The  human  mind,"  says  Mr.  J.  Wal-  pages  of  advertising  the  publisher  complained 
ter  Thompson,  in  Appletons  for  May,  "  is  of  the  encroachment  upon  his  literary  space, 
like  a  fertile  field.  Sow  the  seed  and  let  it  This  led  to  an  increase  in  the  magazine's 
take  root  and  grow,  and  in  due  time  the  har-  pages,— eight  being  added !  The  subsequent 
vest  comes.  But  the  man  who  expects  the  progress  of  magazine  advertising  is  shown  in 
harvest  the  day  or  month  after  the  sowing  the  revenues  of  to-day's  leading  magazines, 
of  the  seed  would  be  looked  upon  as  de-  To  the  lo-cent  magazine  much  credit  is 
ficient  in  common  sense."  Ninety  per  cent,  due  for  the  popularizing  of  magazine  adver- 
of  the  failures  in  advertising  are  due  to  the  tising.  Before  its  advent  the  magazines 
fact  that  the  advertiser  did  not  carry  his  were  confined  to  the  social  and  the  elect.  In 
campaign  to  a  finish.  addition  to  their  price  the  fact  that  they  did 

The  year  1908  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  not  strive  to  become  popular  gave  them  a 
of  magazine  advertising.  A  pag€  or  two  was  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  some- 
a  good  advertising  showing  for  a  magazine  where  between  the  catechism  and  a  govern- 
around  the  late  '6o's.  The  publishers  were  ment  report.  The  lo-cent  magazine  gave 
utterly  indifferent  and  published  advertising  the  masses  a  publication  that  entertained, 
almost  under  protest.     In   1868  one  enter-  and  soon  circulation  jumped  from  6000  to 
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10,000,  and  later  to  50,000.  Some  of  the 
popular  magazines  have  even  reached  500,- 
000  circulation. 

The  magazine  advertiser  helped  to  this 
end.  His  patronage  enabled  the  magazines 
to  expand,  and  their  expansion  benefited  him. 
To  succeed  he  must  patronize  the  magazine's 
pages,  and  to  that  medium  some  of  the  best- 
known  business  firms  in  this  country  owe 
their  success,  their  fame,  and  their  fortune. 
Magazine  advertising  is  conducted  on 
"  sound  psychological  lines."  It  is  a  com- 
mercial science  to-day.  The  business  of  adver- 
tising in  magazines  employs  authors  and 
artists  rivaling  in  taste  and  efficiency  the 
editors  and  illustrators  of  the  magazines 
themselves. 

Magazine  advertising  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  art  in  American  industry. 
The  most  efficient  artists  and  many  of  the  best 
writers  are  co-operating  with  the  keenest  com- 
mercial minds  for  the  magazines.  And  perforce 
the  commodities  thus  cleverly  announced  are 
perfected  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  this 
modem  business  literature. 

Competition  has  increased  the  pressure  to 
secure  success.      Hence,   modern  American 


advertising  is  intensely  interesting.  Just  as 
the  Government  employs  a  Saint  Gaudens  to 
beautify  its  coins,  so  the  world  of  business 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  wit,  imagination,  and 
artistic  sense  of  the  people.  In  addition  to 
attractiveness,  advertising  in  magazines  sup- 
plies a  world  of  business  news.  It  is  a 
monthly  story  of  progress  in  industrial  art. 
It  is  news.  New  inventions,  fabrics,  articles 
of  food  and  wear,  and  fads  and  fancies  of 
fashion  are  communicated  through  advertise- 
ments. Fields  of  thought  and  scenes  of 
travel,  likewise.  The  comforts,  conventions 
and  conveniences  of  life  are  thus  made 
known.  This  leads  to  purchase  and  posses- 
sion by  readers  and  largely  influences  trade 
and  enterprise. 

More  than  $600,000,000  is  expended  in 
all  kinds  of  advertising  in  this  country,  and 
magazine  readers  are  conceded  by  advertisers 
to  be  the  most  liberal  and  persistent  pur- 
chasers in  America.  The  American  maga- 
zine is  a  national  institution,  progressive, 
alert,  beautiful,  enterprising,  instructive,  and 
entertaining.  Without  the  advertising  sec- 
tion to  support  it  this  triumph  of  thought 
and  skill  would  be  impossible. 


HOW  CHILE  RECEIVED  OUR  FLEET. 


\/^ERY  interesting  and  significant,  as  in- 
dicative of  cordiality  toward  this 
country  on  the  part  of  a  South  American 
nation  generally  inclined  to  regard  us  with 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  is  an -elaborately  il- 
lustrated article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Zig-Zag, 
the  weekly  of  Santiago  de  Chile^ 

The  article  begins  by  saying  that  at  the 
arrival  of  the  formidable  squadron  in  the 
waters  of  the  western  Pacific  all  the  coun- 
tries on  that  side  of  the  continent  joined  in 
one  outcry  of  jubilation,  like  that  of  "  a  per- 
son who,  in  danger  of  a*  blow  from  a  strong 
enemy,  sees  himself  unexpectedly  helped  by 
a  friendly  athlete  of  Herculean  proportions." 
To  Chile  fell  the  honor  (so  the  Chilean 
writer  expresses  it)  of  being  the  first  of  the 
western  nations  of  South  America  to  wel- 
come the  fleet  after  its  successful  trip  around 
Cape  Horn.  The  first  step  was  to  send  one 
of  Chile's  warships  to  meet  the  fleet  and  to 
escort  it  througnout  its  stay  in  Chilean 
waters.  In  the  meantime  those  seaports 
which  were  to  be  visited  by  the  squadron 
were  throbbing  with  excited  preparations. 
Punta  Arenas,   a  scrap  of  a   town   in   the 


extreme  end  of  Chile,  was  fairly  beside  itself 
with  agitttion  at  this  tremendous  break  in 
the  long  monotony  of  its  existence.  The 
town  was  ^decorated  with  flags  and  wreaths, 
and,  as  the  hour  for  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet  approached,  every  dweller  in  the  town 
and  adjoining  country  was  scrambling  into 
the  best  place  to  see  what  the  Zig-Zag  calls 
"  the  most  grandiose  panorama  ever  pre- 
sented before  the  seaports  of  South  America." 
Apparently  Punta  Arenas  did  nothing  at 
all,  during  the  stay  of  the  "Yankees,"  but 
celebrate. 

The  sailors  who  swarmed  all  over  town 
were  much  liked  and  not  an  unpleasant  episode 
occurred.  The  Chacabuco  (the  warship  which 
was  the  official  escort  of  the  American  squad- 
ron) gave  an  elaborate  banquet  for  the  Ameri- 
can officers,  at  which  the  latter,  reunited  for  the 
first  time  since  the  passage  around  Cape  Horn, 
seemed  to  have  enjoyed  themselves  hugely,  and 
made  many  friends.  A  day  or  so  later  a  public 
reception  was  given  on  board  the  Chacabuco. 
On  the  fifth  "day  the  American  Minister  gave  a 
banquet  for  the  American  officers,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence,  the  sailors  of  the 
Chacabuco  gave  a  dinner  on  the  same  date  to 
the  American  sailors,  at  which  more  than  600 
guests  sat  down. 
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While  all  this  was  going  on  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  were  waiting^  impatiently  for 
their  share  of  the  fun,  and  when  the  squad- 
ffffi  finally  hegan  its  northward  progress  an 
rxfra/irdinary   activity   began   in   those   two 

I'rom  the  capital  tn  the  seaport  tjhere  rolled  a 
tfiu\\u\\A\  pnuTssion  of  express  trains  and  ex- 
twT^um  trains,  bringing  the  great  crowds  of 
p'TH/iiiH  who  were  eager  not  to  miss  the  great 
''\H'v\;\'\v.  There  was  a  rush  for  the  best  look- 
out pl.iris,  and  on  the  day  the  fleet  was  expected 
ilu-  upixr  part  of  the  city  looked  like  a  great 
;ini  Inil  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  black 
with  spectators.  Everybody  had  hurried  through 
'^u  fxtra  early  lunch  in  order  not  to  miss  the 
I  r  ,t  appearance  of  the  ships.  The  President  of 
\'..f  rtpiiblic,  with  his  welcoming  committee, 
I  A'\  \nmc  on  board  the  General  Baquedano  to 
Ttwt'W  the  American  fleet. 

J  he  Yankees  performed  their  part  of  this 
UTf'ni  show  with  admirable  punctuality.  By 
h;ilf  past  twelve  the  first  signs  of  the  ships  ap- 
p«:inf|  rm  the  horizon  and  were  pointed  out 
with  great  excitement  by  the  expectant  throngs. 
I'y  a  quarter  past  one  the  dif]Fcrent  ships  could 
U-  fh^linguished,  a  little  later  their  smokestacks 
could  be  picked  out,  and  then  with  sweeping 
raf)idity  they  advanced  in  their  gayest  attire,  the 
Chacabuco  leading  the  way,  until  the  smallest 
rh-tails  could  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  opera- 
^'lasses.  By  two  o'clock  the  squadron  was  al- 
most in  the  harbor,  and  at  ten  minutes  before 
three,  as  the  first  ships  passed  Fort  Valdivio, 
all  the  Runs,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  roared 
forth  the  opening  of  the  great  salute  of  twenty- 
one  volley*^. 

As  the  flagship  of  the  American  fleet  passed 


the  different  forts  lining  the  harbor,  Chilean 
military  bands  placed  in  the  forts  broke  out 
into  the  American  national  song,  and  continued 
with  other  Yankee  marches.  The  crowd  on 
shore  was  absolut  ly  drunk  with  noise  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  when  President  Montt^  with  his 
committee,  came  back  to  the  wharf  on  his  way 
home  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  dense 
throngs. 

Then  the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  casting 
a  last  look  back  at  the  ships,  which  lay  at 
rest  in  the  harbor,  "  the  thick  smoke  from 
their  smokestacks  rising  into  the  still  air  and 
taking  the  exact  form  of  interrogation 
points."  Here  Zig-Zag  pauses  to  say  that 
this  was  regarded  as  highly  symboh'cal  by  all 
who  observed  it.  There  the  imposing  ships 
lay,  a  riddle  only  to  be  answered  by  the 
future.  Are  they  destined  to  watch  over  the 
young  nations  of  America  which  face  the 
Pacific  while  they  grow  strong  through  the 
regenerating  force  of  peaceful  labor?  Or 
are  these  ships  to  be  their  perpetual  ruin  ? 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Americans 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  their 
Chilean  hosts.  Zig-Zag  reports  that  officers, 
men  and  the  civilian  committee  on  board  the 
Chacabuco  were  all  charmed  and  stimulated 
by  the  good  spirits,  alert  intelligence,  and 
harmonious  feeling  reigning  in  the  American 
fleet.  It  is  noted  with  some  national  pride 
that  the  Chilean  officers  and  men  bore 
perfectly  well  the  comparison  with  the 
Americans. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
WILL  CENTRAL  AMERICA   FIND  HERSELF? 

npHE  conference  held  in  Washington  at 
^  the  close  of  last  year  seems  to  give 
promise  of  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
for  Central  America.  We  have  referred  to 
the  conference  in  several  preceding  numbers 
of  the  Review,  and  here  give  some  addi- 
tional particulars,  culled  from  an  admirably 
succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  to  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law, 

The  conference  assembled  in  the  building 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  and  between  November  14 
and  December  20  it  held  fourteen  sessions. 
Probably  no  similar  conference  can  show 
such  evidences  of  industry.  Eight  conven- 
tions or  treaties  were  agreed  to  and  signed, 
as  follows: 

(i)  General  treaty  of  peace  and  amity;  (2) 
additional  convention  to  the  foregoing  treaty; 
(3)  establishing  a  Central  American  court  of 
justice;  (4)  extradition;  (5)  on  future  confer- 
ences; (6)  on  communications;  (7)  establish- 
ing an  international  Central  American  bureau; 
(8)  establishing  a  pedagogical  institute. 

As  Dr.  Scott  remarks,  a  careful  analysis 
of  these  conventions  shows  that  the  union  of 
the  Central  American  states  into  a  federated 
republic  was  the  goal  constantly  before  the 
conference.  It  appeared,  however,  desirable 
to  make  haste  slowly,  to  follow  rather  than 
to  create  public  sentiment,  so  that  the  repub- 
lics might  rather  drift  into  union  than  be 
forced  into  it  by  a  single  act. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  far-reaching  of  all 
the  conventions  is  that  establishing  a  Cen- 
tral American  court  of  justice.  While  rec- 
ognizing that  peace  was  the  great  need  of 
the  republics,  the  conference  wisely  decided 
that  this  peace  must  be  based  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  not  upon  force.  In 
the  same  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  International  Law  Senor  Don  Luis 
Anderson,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Costa  Rica,  who  was  chosen  president  of  the 
conference,  says,  with  reference  to  the  new 
court,  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  mere  arbitral 
commission,  but  a  genuine  judicial  tribunal, 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  all  questions  that 
may  be  brought  before  it,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  international  law. 
Says  Senor  Anderson : 

It  is  understood  that  the  Central  American 
court  of  justice  shall  be  fully  independent;  that 
the  sittings  shall  be  held  in  the  town  of  Cartago, 
situated  in  the  central  tableland  of  Costa  Rica; 
that  its  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  Central  American  repub- 
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SENOR    DON    LUIS   ANDERSON,   OF   COSTA   RICA, 
i President  of  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference.) 

lies ;  that  they  shall  be  selected  from  among  the 
best  jurists  of  the  respective  republics,  moral 
character  and  professional  ability  being  made 
the  principal  qualifications;  that  they  shall  have 
no  special  connection  with  their  respective  gov- 
ernments; that  they  shall  be  charged  with  no 
mandate  or  other  commission  that  might  inter- 
fere with  the  purity  of  their  motives,  the  upright- 
ness of  their  acts,  and  the  equity  of  their  deci- 
sions, .  .  .in  short,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Central  American  court  of  justice  shall  repre- 
sent the  national  conscience  of  Central  America, 
as  is  aptly  expressed  in  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  compact.  .  .  .  This  court  of  justice,  the 
first  tribunal  of  its  class  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation, shall  be,  it  is  hoped,  a  strong  and  durable 
defense  for  international  peace  and  fraternity 
in  Central  America. 

As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  court, 
to  consist  of  a  judge  from  each  of  the  con- 
tracting nations.  Dr.  Scott  points  out  that  it 
is  broad  enough  to  permit  it  to  assume  juris- 
diction whether  the  controversy  arises  be- 
tween the  contracting  states  or  whether  it 
be  a  controversy  arising  from  the  violation 
of  treaties  or  other  cases  of  an  international 
character.  Further,  the  court  may  become 
an  international  one  in  the  broadest  sense 
under  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it  by 
Article  IV.,  which  reads: 
The  court  may  likewise  take  cognizance  of  the 
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on  communications,  under  which  the  repub* 
lies  may  co-operate  in  the  construction  of 
the  Pan-American  Railway  and  in  the  es- 
tabh'shment  of  steamships,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, "  and  everything  that  may  tend  to 
bind  closer  their  mutual  relations." 

A  very  important  convention  is  that  es- 
tablishing a  Central  American  bureau  at 
Guatemala.  The  wideness  of  its  scope  may 
be  gathered  from  its  opening  paragraph: 

( I )  To  combine  every  effort  toward  the  peace- 
ful reorganization  of  their  mother  country,  Cen- 
tral America;  (2)  to  impress  upon  public  edu- 
cation an  essentially  Central  American  charac- 
ter; (3)  the  development  of  Central  American 
commerce;  (4)  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
and  industries  that  can  be  developed  to  advan- 
tage in  its  different  sections ;  (5)  the  uniformity 
of  .  .  .  legislation,  recognizing  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  the  inviolability  of  life,  respect 


for  property,  and  the  most  absolute  sacredness 
of  the  personal  rights  of  man  ' .  .  .  general 
sanitation,  and  especially  that  of  the  Central 
American  ports  .  .  .  uniformity  in  the  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures.     .    .     . 

Finally,  recognizing  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  equality  of  treatment  of  citizens 
of  one  republic  in  the  other  republics  in  the 
matter  of  education  as  well  as  in  political 
rights  and  privileges,  a  convention  was 
adopted  providing  for  the  establishing  in 
Costa  Rica  of  a  pedagogical  institute  or  nor- 
mal school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  with 
separate  sections  for  men  and  women.  The 
conference  recommended,  in  addition,  the 
creation  of  an  agricultural  school  in  Salva- 
dor, a  school  of  mines  and  mechanics  in 
Honduras,  and  one  of  arts  and  trades  in 
Nicaragua. 


''  PAUCITY  OF  AMERICAN   SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVEMENT." 


pROF.  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG,  the 
Harvard  psychologist,  writing  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue,  gives  a  very  discriminating 
estimate  of  the  present  status  of  American 
science,  his  article  being  occasioned  by  Owen 
Wister*s  address  at  a  recent  Harvard  cele- 
bration,— an  address  which  gave  rise  to  some 
agitation  and  to  much  still  continuing  com- 
ment, adverse  and  otherwise,  in  the  Ameri- 
can academic  world. 

Instead  of  the  customary  enthusiastic  ora- 
tion to  the  students,  Mr.  Wister,  tenipted  by 
his  rare  opportunity,  chose  as  his  theme  the 
paucity  of  American  scientific  achievement, 
addressing  himself  rather  to  the  assembled 
professors. 

He  spoke  at  the  outset  of  the  powerful  eco- 
nomic development  in  America,  with  its  vast 
preponderance  of  exports  over  imports,  com- 
paring it  with  the  scientific  pursuit,  where  the 
imports  still  far  outnumber  the  exports.  In 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  outlay  for  universi- 
ties, American  investigation  to-day  falls  behind 
th^t  of  Germany.  He  adduced  statistical  proof 
of  his  assertion:  in  each  branch  of  science  he 
mentioned  the  most  eminent  living  scholar  and 
showed  how  great  the  majority  of  the  Germans, 
how  small  the  minority  of  the  Americans. 

The  papers  throughout  the  country  re- 
ported the  speech  and  attacks  of  all  kinds 
were  aimed  at  Mr.  Wister.  The  first  cry  of 
indignation  was:  How  tactless!  A  novelist 
to  ^*t  in  judgment  upon  scholars,  and  that  in 
presence  of  the  student-body!  Another, 
deeper- reaching  and  certainly  more  serious, 
argument   against   Wister  was  brought   up 


again  and  again  in  the  discussions.  His 
whole  arraignment,  it  was  said,  stands  and 
falls  with  his  assumption  that  the  German 
type  of  scientific  study  is  the  only  legitimate 
one. 

German  science,  it  was  argued,  consists  in 
the  careful  digging  for  and  collecting  of  dry 
facts;  fully  as  one  may  recognize  the  thorough- 


OWEN    WISTER,    THE    NOVELIST. 

(Who  recently  called  attention  to  America's  deficien- 
cies In  science.) 
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ness  and  utility  of  this  method,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that 'it  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the 
highest,  form  of  science.  Far  too  long  had  it 
been  sought  to  force  this  arid  system,  so  con- 
trary to  the  American  spirit,  which  is  ever  in- 
tent upon  keeping  in  touch  with  pulsing  life, 
upon  their  universities.  It  was  certainly  no  re- 
proach to  the  American  if  he  fell  behind  the 
Germans  in  such  dray-work.  The  fine  lucidity 
of  the  French  and  the  comprehensive  breadth 
of   the   English   attract   the  genuine   American 
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more  than  the  lumbering,  endlessly  painstaking, 
narrow  wisdom  of  the  Germans. 

It  is  remarkable,  says  Professor  Miinster- 
berg,  how  widely,  especially  in  non-academic 
circles,  this  conception  is  disseminated.  That 
German  science  exhibits  a  brilliant  style  and 
perfect  form  as  well ;  above  all,  that  precisely 
in  grasp,  on  great  lines,  it  has  so  often  led  the 
world, — this  the  outsider  will  not  credit. 

The  doctorate  dissertation  controls  the  im- 
pression, and  the  work  of  Mommsen  and  Ranke, 
of  Virchow  and  Helmholtz  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. But  in  narrower  circles,  too,  there  has 
been  an  unmistakable  reaction  against  German 
influence,  which,  indeed,  has  no  relation  to  Ger- 
man science.  What  many  earnest  Americans 
really  deplore  is  that  in  the  last  decades,  under 
German  influence,  the  college  curriculum  in- 
herited from  England,  with  its  ideal  of  general 
culture,  has  given  way  more  and  more  to  the 
training  of  the  specialist.  Whether,  indeed, 
much  has  not  thereby  been  lost  is  a  debatable 
question;  nay,  it  may  be  justly  asked  whether 
the  German  universities  themselves  would  not 
be  culturally  more  effective  were  they  to  incor- 
porate certain  elements  of  the  English  idea. 
But  it  is  confusing  things  to  transfer  a  dislike 
of  German  university  methods  to  German 
science.  And  the  ^  initiated  know  this  well. 
They  know  that  science  may,  nay  should,  have 
a  national  coloring,  but  that,  ultimately,  there 


is  but  one  common  science,  requiring  one  com- 
mon standard.  That  on  the  great  whole  Ger- 
many contributes  mpre  to  the  general  progress 
than  any  other  country  is  not  disputed  in  the 
best  academic  circles;  they  would  only  add  that 
America  follows  next,  preceding  France  and 
England. 

Wister's  award  of  superiority  to  the  Ger- 
mans, therefore,  was  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
connoisseurs.  But  as  to  his  method,  it  is 
another  matter.  His  calculation  of  the 
American  deficit  rests  entirely  upon  his  enum- 
eration of  the  leading  investigators.  In  every 
specialty  he  sought  out  the  one  most  eminent, 
and  compared  in  the  total  the  contributions 
of  the  various  nations.  But  are  not  his 
classifications  mostly  arbitrary? 

He  terms  Richards  of  Harvard,  for  example, 
first  in  his  branch,  but,  assuredly,  he  is  not  the 
foremost  chemist ;  in  order  to  call  him  first,  his 
field  must  be  circumscribed.  And,  in  principle, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  such  demarcations. 
But  Wister*s  list  was  even  more  arbitrary  in 
the  choice  of  leaders  than  in  classification,  par- 
ticularly among  Americans, — naming  Lea  as  the 
foremost  historian  in  his  field,  and  omitting 
such  men  as  the  astronomers  Newcomb  and 
Pickering,  the  biologist  Agassiz,  the  pathologists 
Theobald  Smith  and  Welch,  the  geologist  Cham- 
berlin,  the  philologists  Jackson,  Lanman,  Gil- 
dersleeve,  the  jurists  Beale,  Moore,  Ames,  and 
many  others. 

It  all  shows  that  his  whole  method  is  a 
mistaken  one.  Where  a  universal  genius 
arises  who  towers  above  all  competitors,  there 
is  sound  reason  in  reckoning  such  a  command- 
ing personality-  of  a  particular  nation  as  a 
surpassing  cultural  achievement.  But  where 
there  is  a  hardly  noticeable  difference  between 
the  first  and  the  second,  or  the  second  and  the 
third,  it  is  of  no  significance  whether  the  first 
be  accidentally  a  German  and  the  second  an 
American,  or  %'ice  versa. 

A  philosopher  like  Kant  stamped  Germany  a 
land  of  philosophy;  if  the  leader  is  only  a 
Cohen,  it  is  but  a  question  of  accident,  for  in- 
ternational comparison ;  a  second  or  a  third 
counts  for  the  same.  But  the  science  of  to-dav 
is  evidently  not  the  scene  of  action  for  such 
pre-eminent  geniuses;  even  in  natural  science, 
which  seems  to  stand  in  the  foreground,  such 
men  as  Helmholtz  and  Pasteur  and  Darwin 
have  no  successors.  It  may  be  that  this  level- 
ing is  needed  in  our  present  economic  pursuits, 
which  require,  above  all,  the  organized  co-opera- 
tion of  the  many;  or  perhaps  it  is  only  the  lull 
before  the  revival  of  spiritual  science  which 
seems  at  hand.  He  'who  wishes  to  gauge  the 
present  scientific  achievement  of  a  country  must 
by  all  means  turn  to  the  general  accomplish- 
ment, not  to  the  placing  of  heroes  in  relief. 
But  whoever  proceeds  on  that  plan,  observing 
without  prejudice,  on  the  spot,  what  has  been 
achieved,  cannot  doubt  that  American  science 
and  the  productive  work  of  the  American  uni- 
versities are  entirely  worthy  of  this  mighty  cm- 
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t)ire,  standing,  indeed,  not  far  behind  Germany. 
And  this  recognition  turns  to  wonder  when  we 
consider  the  rapidity  of  progress.  The  scien- 
tific work  of  to-day  compared  with  that  of 
thirty,  nay  twenty,  years  ago,  shows  an  advance 
before  which  criticism  is  struck  mute.  And 
precisely  this  sudden  change  (due  in  such  great 
part  to  German  spiritual  influence),  evidences 
how  misleading  it  is  to  look  only  to  world- 
leaders,  for  such  leaders  are  men  whose  life- 
work  is  finished;  but  American  science  is  es- 
sentially the  work  of  the  last  decades, — most  of 
its  pillars  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  lead- 
ership. 

Professor  Miinsterbcrg  concludes  with  the 
reflection  that  scientific  achievement  in  Amer- 


ica is,  nevertheless,  not  on  a  level  with  in- 
dustrial accomplishment,  a  prime  reason  for 
this  being  that  the  strongest  personalities  arc 
drawn  to  fields  offering  greater  social  dis- 
tinction than  the  academic  and  scientific 
careers, — such  as  law,  politics,  commerce, 
etc.  Yet,  just  as  in  Germany  the  best  young 
life  is  turning  to  the  formerly  contemned  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  a  tendency  toward  science 
is  slowly  making  itself  felt  here.  This  ten- 
dency iVthe  chief  cause  that  American  science 
has  passed  beyond  its  apprenticeship  and  en- 
tered with  full  value  into  the  "world- 
politics  of  the  mind." 


FREDERIC  VAN  EEDEN:  AUTHOR,  MYSTIC,  SOCIALIST. 


D  EPORTS  in  the  daily  press  of  the  lec- 
tures delivered  in  New  York  and  other 
of  our  larger  cities  by  Dr.  Frederic  van 
Eeden,  the  Dutch  author  and  Socialist,  dur- 
ing his  recent  tour  of  this  country,  have  em- 
phasized the  Socialistic  beliefs  of  the  eminent 
Dutchman  rather  to  the  neglect  of  his  liter- 
ary and  artistic  views.  Dr.  van  Eeden*s 
courageously  expressed  convictions  and  his 
excellent  command  of  the  spoken  word  in 
English  have  elicited  a  good  deal  of  approv- 
ing comment,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  views  on  Socialism  have  not  met  with 
complete  acceptance.  Recent  numbers  of 
several  of  the  Dutch  reviews  have  contained 
biographical  and  critical  articles  on  Dr.  van 
Eeden.  From  these  we  gather  the  following 
data  about  hts  life: 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  is  a  man  of 
unusual  activity  and  energy, — in  fact,  an  ex- 
cellent exponent  of  the  strenuous  life. 

Few  of  the  things  that  our  day  has  had  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  psychological  or  sociological 
thought  have  escaped  his  attention.  As  a  phy- 
sician he  has  practically  tested  the  later  theories 
of  hypnotism  and  medical  suggestion.  As  a 
Socialist  he  has  demonstrated  his  sincerity  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  by  himself 
of  t^yo  enterprises  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-men.  These  have  cost 
him  no  less  a  sum  than  200,000  florins.  And 
though  these  have  not  resulted  in  the  desired 
practical  success,  they  at  least  give  Dr.  van 
Eeden  a  rightful  and  not  insignificant  place 
among  the  philanthropists  of  our  day.  For  these 
furnish  strong  proof  of  the  far-reaching  benev- 
olence of  the  man  and  are  among  the  leading 
factors  in  awakening  the  admiration  for  him 
among  his  countrymen.  As  an  iauthor  his  work 
has  also  been  abundant,  though  his  "Quest"  is 
the  only  product  of  his  pen  well  known  to  Amer- 
ican readers.    Of  his  recent  activity  as  a  writer 


one  authority  says :  "  He  works  with  a  nervous 
energy  and  rapidity,  and  both  of  these  are  most 
agreeably  seconded  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
wields  the  pen.  In  the  course  ot  a  few  months 
he  furnished  piles  of  copy  jfor  the  press.*' 

Two  of  his  later  worb,  "  Ysbrand  "  and 
"  Ministral,"  have  evoked  a  good  deal  of 
comment  and  some  adverse  criticism.  In 
them,  particularly  in  the  former,  the  author 
appears  to  evince  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
opinion  of  the  reading  public  for  its  inability 
to  understand  his  mystical  conceptions.  In 
"  Ministral  "  he  has  put  his  ideas  into  a 
more  concrete  form.  This  drama  is  proba- 
bly intended  to  illustrate  and  give  effect  to 
Dr.  van  Eeden's  dramatic  theories,  which 
are  almost  in  direct  opposition  to  those  gen- 
erally held  by  the  rest  of  the  profession.  The 
Dutch  author  in  this  respect  boldly  pro- 
claims himself  a  reformer.  Here  are  some 
of  his  theories  as  set  forth  in  the  introduc- 
tion.   He  says : 

"When  the  right  composer  shall  have  been 
found  for  this  work  it  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  a  true  musical  drama,  a-  species  that,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  has  more  justification  for  its 
existence  than  the  usual  opera  or  the  Wagnerian 
musical  drama,  which  is  little  else  than  a  more 
serious  opera."  Further  on  he  indicates  what 
role  instrumental  music  will  have  to  fill  in  this. 
"  Before  the  raising  of  the  curtain."  he  says,  "the 
orchestra  prepares  the  audience  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  piece,  and,  when  it  has  been  lifted, 
enhances  the  impression  made  by  the  beauty  and 
significance  of  the  scenery.  But  as  soon  as  the 
actors  begin  to  speak  the  orchestra  either  be- 
comes silent  or  accompanies  the  words  very 
softly  so  that  they  may  still  be  distinctly  under- 
stood." In  this  Dr.  van  Eeden  means  to  plead 
for  the  good  right  of  the  spoken  word,  which 
he  regards  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
dramatic  action,  and  which  he  thinks  should  be 
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p^uaranteed  against  injury  or  deterioration  by 
instrumental  music.  "  A  dramatic  poem,"  he 
says,  "  is  not  a  song,  and  can  never  be  made  such 
without  destroying  it  as  a  dramatic  production 
and  turning  it  into  something  entirely  diflferent." 
In  the  lyrical  and  choral  parts  he  would  admit 
instrumental  music,  of  course,  since  these  reach 
their  highest  beauty  effects  only  when  sung. 

There  is  a  .good  deal  of  fine  verse  in 
"  Ministral."  It  opens  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Dante,  who  complains  that  his  life 
lies  before  him  like  a  written  book,  of  which 
(says  the  critic  of  the  play  in  the  Hoi- 
landsche  Revue)  he  turns  the  leaves  without 
finding  one  which  does  not  leave  him  dis- 
satisfied, **  no  act  that  must  not  be  done  over 
again,  no  utterance  without  its  dissonance  of 
ignorance."  The  poet  is  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  all  he  has  left  behind  him  on  earth. 
Wlien  Beatrice  appears  he  unbosoms  himself 
to  her  of  this  dissatisfaction.  Then  an  angel 
is  sent,  who  comfortingly  addresses  him  in 
these  words : 

Look  up,  thou  good  and  very  faithful  servant! 
I  bring  thee  comfort, — more,  a  benediction. 
It  comfort  thee  to  know  that  all  thy  labor 


In  God's  esteem  was  good,  though  't  seemed 

presumptive. 
And  well  thou  hast  obeyed  and  served,  none 

better. 
And  though  some  earthly  dross  into  thy  work 
May  cleave^  as  on  the  work  of  every  man. 
The  fine,  bright  flame  illumines  and  bums   for 

aye. 
For  benediction  this:  since  clings  thy  prayer 
So  close  to  the  Great  Father's  sovereign  will. 
Be  *t  granted  thee  to  make  thy  will  be  felt 
In  all  the  bustling  scenes  of  earthy  life. 
The  power  is  given  thee  from  here  and  now 
Thy  influence  in  human  movement  to  exert. 
From  here  thou  may'st  direct  at  will  the  hand 
Which  regulates  the  currents  of  the  flood. 
To  thee  is  "pointed  out  a  youth  whom  thou 
Shalt    call    and    strengthen   with    the    heav'nly 

word. 
And  guide  him  in  the  just  and  holy  war.  ^ 
And  "  Ministral "  his   name,  according  to   thy 

prayer. 

Ministral  then  goes  forth  into  the  world 
searching  for  a  king.  He  finds  him, — not  as 
a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  but  in  one 
Walter  Roland,  a  money-king,  a  monarch  of 
the  exchange.  This  is  smybolic,  perhaps,  of 
the  fact  that  the  world  of  to-day  is  not  ruled 
by  princes  in  royal  palaces  but  by  the  power 
that  is  given  to  him  who  holds  money. 
Roland  says: 

I  wealth  have  gained,  for  thereto  had  I  power 
And  faith  that  't  was  not  given  me  for  naught 
In  power  I  trusted  more  than  in  all  lies 
Of  love  of  man  and  virtue  round  me  preached; 
And  know  that  in  those  antiquated  gods. 
Confessed  so  piously  by  men  with  lip  and  pen 
Here  no  one  more  in  every  deed  believes. 
This  hypocritic  race  believes  in  might 
And  self-aggrandizement,  as  I,  but  lacks 
The  courage  to  confess  their  inner  faith. 
And  outward  offers  to  its  unreal  god 
But  secretly  obeys  the  real  and  true. 

And  Ministral,  instead  of  turning  away 
from  this  money-king  and  acknowledging  as 
the  true  king  one  who  derives  his  superior 
power  from  moral  sources,  becomes  the  guide 
of  this  Walter  Rbland,  and  thus  addresses 
him: 

"Sir,  sure  there  must  be,  nay,  there  is  a  way: 
Where  hands  so  many  are,  there  must  be  bread. 
If  there  be  but  a  head  to  guide  the  hands. 
By  money  did  not  you  secure  your  power. 
And  that  o'er  thousands  e'en  against  their  will? 
What  power  will  you  not  then  be  sure  to  reach 
When  your  strong  will  shall  have  subdued  their 
own?" 

Thereupon  Ministral  counsels  Walter 
Roland  to  act  freely  according  to  his  heart's 
desire.  And  when  Roland  follows  this  ad- 
vice he  finds  happiness  in  it,  for  he  cries: 

"  My  Ministral !  what  need  have  men  of  more 
For  comfort  or  t'  attain  to  happiness 
Than  heart  heroic  and  self-confident? 
Whoe'er  unto  himself  makes  that  word  true 
What  grief  can  overcome  his  blithesome  will?" 
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What  now  does  van  Ecden  mean  by 
all  this?  Does  this  indicate  a  revulsion  in 
the  views  of  the  man  who  elsewhere  has 
shown  how  slightly  he  valued  mere  material 
possessions?  Is  "  Ministral  "  a  confession 
that,  after  a  bitter  and  costly  experience,  his 


Socialistic  views  have  become  greatly  modi- 
fied ?  Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  these 
questions,  the  drama  itself  is  possessed  of  all 
the  charm  common  to  most  of  the  author*s 
literary  work,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being 
.more  widely  known. 


JEWISH   FARMERS. 


FOLLOWING  the  Russo-Jewish  immi- 
gration of  1 88 1  and  1882  the  first  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  Jewish  colonies  in 
the  United  States  were  established.  The 
movement  was  begun  in  the  hope  of  solving 
the  Jewish  immigration  question  by  divert- 
ing to  country  settlements  the  Jew  and  train- 
ing him  to  farming  pursuits.  The  Jew 
is  not  a  pioneer;  he  is  a  born  trader.  Hence, 
he  remains  in  the  city  and  herds  with  his 
fellows  in  comparatively  small  areas.  This 
tendency  makes  for  congestion,  and  so  we 
find  in  New  York  City  nearly  800,000, — 
the  largest  aggregation  of  Jewish  people  ever 
found  in  one  city  in  the  world's  history,^ 

The  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  set- 
tlements referred  to  are  at  Alliance,  Nor- 
ma, Brotmanville,  Carmel,  Rosenhayn,  and 
Woodbine  in  southern  New  Jersey.  These 
colonies  are  described  by  Mr.  Kellogg  Dur- 
land  in  the  Chautauquan  for  April.  Their 
early  efforts  were  marked  with  hardship,  for 
the  Jew  is  not  a  toiler.  The  Roumanian, 
Austrian,  and  Russian  Jews  do  not  take  kind- 
ly to  land  cultivation.  The  Polish  Jews  and 
those  from  certain  parts  of  Russia  show 
greater  capacity  for  agriculture. 

Alliance  was  the  first  settlement.  Land 
was  bought  and  divided  into  sixty-seven 
farms  of  fifteen  acres  each,  worth  $15  an 
acre.  Owing  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking uncultivated  land  in  that  vicinity  is 
to-day  worth  $100  an  acre,  and  cultivated 
land  from  $300  to  $1200  an  acre.  During 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  colonists 
were  paid  weekly  sums  by  the  Immigrant 
Aid  Society,  which  sent  them.  Furniture, 
cooking  utensils,  farm  implements,  and  seed 
were  also  given  them.  In  1889  the  popula- 
tion of  Alliance  had  grown  to  529,  owning 
1400  acres,.  889  of  which  were  under  culti- 
vation. There  were  ninety-two  houses  and 
a  synagogue.  In  1900  there  were  ninety-six 
families,  thirty-three  of  these  devoting  them- 
selves to  agriculture  exclusively,  fifteen  to 
tailoring,  twelve  to  these  joint  pursuits,  and 
the    remaining    to    carpentering    and    other 


building  lines  of  activity.  Their  knowledge 
of  farming  was  derived  through  an  appren- 
ticeship with  the  native  ruralists. 

The  colony  of  Carmel  followed,  consisting 
of  seventeen  Russo-Jewish  farmers.  In  1889 
there  were  286  people  there,  living  in  thirty 
houses.  Tliere  were  864  acres  of  farm-land, 
but  only  123  under  cultivation.  Baron  de 
Hirsch  in  this  year  gave  the  colony  $5000, 
which  led  to  the  purchase  of  1500  acres  of 
land  and  the  erection  of  thirty-six  new 
houses.  In  1900  there  were  eighty-nine  fam- 
ilies of  nearly  500  people,  of  whom  nineteen 
families  depended  on  agriculture,  thirty- 
three  upon  tailoring,  and  fourteen  combined 
both  pursuits.  Carmel  is  to-day  more  largely 
an  industrial  than  an  agricultural  colony. 
In  1900  the  value  of  the  land  was  $84,574, 
subject  to  an  indebtedness  of  $26,273. 

Rosenhayn  is  between  Carmel  and  Alli- 
ance.    Six  families  started  it  in   1883,  and 
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AT  ONE  OF  THE   NEW  JERSEY    SETTLEMENTS. 
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from  tlie  beginning  its  existence  has  been 
precarious.  In  1887  other  recruits  arrived, 
and  in  1889  thirty  families  joined  this  col- 
ony. Then  it  had  sixty-seven  families  housed 
in  twenty-three  dwellings,  and  1912  acres, 
with  only  261  acres  under  cultivation.  In- 
tensive cultivation  appeals  more  to  these  set- 
tlers than  the  larger  forms  of  farming,  and 
when  there  is  a  large  crop  of  wheat  or  com 
to  look  after  it  is  pretty  sure  to  go  to  waste 
in  weeds,  says  Mr.  Durland-  Brotmanville  is 
the  least  lovely  of  the  settlements.  Its  soil  is 
least  lovely  of  the  settlements.  Its  soil  is 
especially  sandy,  and  it  looks  like  a  squalid 
industrial  town.  Improvements,  however, 
are  projected. 

Attached  to  these  settlements  are  recrea- 
tion halls,  where  dances  and  entertainments 
are  held,  in  order  to  counteract  the  "  call  of 
the  city."  A  salaried  physician  and  a  rabbi 
are  maintained  in  Alliance.  In  addition  to 
the  industries  enumerated  the  taking  of  sum- 
mer boarders  must  be  mentioned.  This  is  a 
profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the  colonists. 
Woodbine  is  the  newest  of  the  settlements, 
and  was  established  seventeen  years  ago. 
To-day  it  is  the  most  important  in  south 
Jersey.  It  has  an  agricultural  school  and 
several  factories.  It  has  a  pumping  station, 
an  electric  power  house,  four  school  houses, 
two  synagogues,  and  a  Talmud  Torah.  It 
has  a  mayor,  six  councilmen,  and  an  assessor, 


— all  elected.  There  is  also  a  department  of 
health  and  a  board  of  education.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  2000.  About  7<X)  children 
attend  its  schools,  and  it  first  introduced  the 
kindergarten  in  this  county.  It  comprises 
5000  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  under  culti- 
vation.    It  has  no  jail. 

Introducing  industries  into  the  Jewish  farm 
communities  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some 
who  have  watched  these  colonies  from  their  ear- 
liest beginnings  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to 
concentrate  all  the  energy  of  the  community  upon 
the  land.  Others  feel  that  an  agricultural  com- 
munity without  markets  for  its  products  is  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage  that  it  must  not  depend 
upon  agricultural  effort  alone,  but  introduce  the 
mills,  factories,  and  the  usual  enterprises  of  the 
town  in  order  that  part  of  the  community  may 
find  employment  without  leaving  the  town  for  a 
distant  city.  Unquestionably  this  would  lend 
stability  to  these  colonies,  but  having  done  this 
the  communities  cease  to  be  **  agricultural."  At 
best  they  are  small  towns  with  agricultural  inter- 
ests. When  Italians  are  directed  to  the  soil  they 
promptly  redeem  it,  enrich  it,  ind  establish  them- 
selves successfullv  upon  it.  The  Jewish  immi- 
grants, however,  have  needed  much  assistance  in 
every  respect, — as  to  farming  methods,  debts, 
and  the  marketing  of  their  products. 

Mr.  Durland  concludes,  from  an  investi- 
gation of  these  colonies,  that  if  the  supply 
of  hard  workers  can  still  be  found  among 
Jewish  immigrants  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Jewish  people  will  furnish  Amer- 
ica with  a  certain  proportion  of  successful 
farmers. 


TRAINING  A   FUTURE  QUEEN. 


T^HE  gifted  Queen  of  Roumania,  Carmen 
Sylva,  so  widely  known  through  her 
literary  and  philanthropic  eflForts,  contributes 
the  leading  article  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Berlin  Woche,  dealing  with  her  conception 
of  what  education  should  mean,  and  giving 
interesting  glimpses  of  her  own  rigorous 
training.     She  says,  to  begin  with: 

Our  great  poet  Alexandri  gave  the  only  good 
definition  I  have  ever  heard  of  the  word  educa- 
tion :  "  Education  is  the  art  of  circumscribing 
one's  freedom  in  order  not  to  prejudice  that  of 
others ! "  Education  consists  of  two  things, 
which  it  must  impart, — but  people  will  regard 
me  as  frightfully  old-fashioned, — self-conquest 
and  dutifulness,  and,  in  order  that  man  should 
not  be  soured  by  these  two,  a  world  of  imagina- 
tion as  recreation ! 

The  only  way  to  Instil  the  first  idea  of 
self-conquest  in  children,  continues  the 
Roumanian  Queen,  is  through  the  stomach, 
for  they  are  greedy,  like  little  animals,  and 


want  what  they  see.  "They  must,  there- 
fore, learn  to  be  able  to  forego  whatever 
they  see  and  to  eat  what  is  distasteful  to 
them." 

I  thank  my  mother  daily  for  my  Spartan  edu- 
cation ;  it  has  proved  a  discipline  to  me  through- 
out my  life.  My  parents  thought  they  were 
humoring  us  too  much,  their  own  training  hav- 
ing been  so  infinitely  more  severe.  We  were 
given  milk,  bread  of  the  day  before  without 
butter,  meat,  vegetables,  and  stewed  fruit,— noth- 
ing else;  never  any  sweet  dishes.  Bon-bons 
were  of  course  not  admitted  into  the  house,  if 
only  out  of  regard  for  our  teeth,  which  were 
brushed,  to  the  bleeding  point,  three  times  daily, 
and  now  at  sixty-four  I  have  not  a  false  tooth 
in  my  head.  Our  last  meal  was  at  six:  milk 
and  bread,  sometimes  an  apple ;  and  our  lessons 
began  at  six  in  the  morning,  breakfast,  however. 
not  being  served  until  half-past  eight.  I  often 
writhed  with  the  pangs  of  hunger,  but  my 
mother  would  have  regarded  it  an  egregious 
and  unpardonable  lack  of  consideration  for  us 
to  be  unable  to  wait  for  our  sick  father  were 
we  ever  so  hungry.     If  a  slight  complaint  did 
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once   escape,   she   answered   short   and   sharp: 
"  One  must  overcome  that !  " 

The  writer  gives  further  details  of  the 
severe  regimen  of  her  youth:  morning  and 
night  ice-cold  baths,  a  hard  mattress  upon  a 
narrow  camp-bed ;  in  case  of  indisposition,  to 
bed  at  once  to  perspire. 

At  twenty  I  had  never  consulted  a  doctor  or 
tasted  medicine.  Once  I  had  been  lying  motion- 
less and  perspiring  for  six  hours,  when  my 
mother  stroked  my  cheeks!  I  feel  it  still.  It 
was  a  tremendous  reward.  .  .  .  We  not  only 
dared  not  eat  what  we  saw,  but  were  obliged  to 
eat  what  was  set  before  us,  whether  we  iSced  it 
or  not.    .    .    . 

At  twelve  years  her  mother  decided  to 
treat  the  children  as  "  grown-ups,"  and  had 
all  the  dishes  presented  to  us.  "  You  know, 
of  course,  which  you  are  to  thank  for." 

This  was  a  double  discipline,  to  let  the  dishes 
pass  that  we  craved.  Up  to  my  seventeenth 
year  I  had  never  tasted  a  sweet  dish,  butter, 
salads,  or  anything  spiced.  Spiced  food  is,  in- 
deed, specially  harmful  for  children,  and  they 
get  enough  saccharine  matter  in  milk,  fruit, 
beets,  peas,  etc. 

"  With  this  regimen,"  says  Carmen  Syl- 
va,  "  I  could  indeed  boast  of  abounding 
strength,  and  was  able  to  bear  all  the  spells 
of  illness  of  my  later  life  with  serenity,  since 
my  mother  accustomed  me  in  such  events, 
too,  to  iron  discipline  and  unmurmuring  en- 
durance. I  have  therefore  no  proper  con- 
ception of  what  people  call  nervousness, 
what  it  actually  is."  So  much  for  self-con- 
quest ! 

As  for  dutifulness,  it  was  inculcated  in  us  by 
small  tasks  and  sacrifices,  but  these  of  daily 
occurrence,  which  were  prefaced  by  "you  may," 
not  "you  must."  Upon  the  basis  of  such  train- 
ing one  cannot,  naturally,  suppose  that  aught 
can  result  but  self-conquest  and  dutifulness. 

Her  first  novel,  "  Ivanhoe,"  the  Queen 
proceeds,  she  read  at  nineteen.  Stories  are 
as  necessary  for  children  as  their  daily 
bread;  they,  in  truth,  comprehend  nothing 
else.  "  That  is  why  they  understand  the 
Bible;  it  speaks  in  pictures  and  stories." 

One  who  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  herself 
for  her  children,  says  the  Queen,  should  sim- 
ply remain  single. 

We  see  that  we  have  progressed  from  the 
wildest  primitive  state  to  civilization.  .  ,  . 
We  do  not  know,  therefore,  what  our  children 
and  grandchildren  may  attain.  They  build, 
naturally,  upon  the  education  which  they  receive 
from  us.  And  the  better  we  equip  them  the 
better  can  they  furnish  their  children  with  possi- 
bilities.   .    .    . 

It  was  not  the  fashion  in  her  time  for 
women  to  be  "  informed  of  everything." 


yUEEN    ELIZABETH    OF   ROUMANIA.      ("CAKMEN 
SYLVA.") 

And  I  entered  the  world  early,  entirely  alone, 
visited  all  the  various  courts  and  saw  a  great 
deal.  But  I  was  so  securely  panoplied  in  inno- 
cence that  I  was  never  curious,  and  returned 
home  as  pure  and  ignorant  as  when  I  left  my 
parents.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  great  in- 
nocence was  even  a  surer  safeguard  than  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  defend  one's  self.  That  this 
self-defence  should  be  quite  unnecessary, — be- 
cause all  that  is  impure  rebounds  at  the  inac- 
cessibility of  perfect  innocence, — that  to  me 
seems  the  most  desirable.  ...  .  As  a  young 
woman  I  was  naturally  enlightened  in  a  new 
country  about  much  that  I  had  before  passed 
by;  the  result  was  that  I  wanted  to  die.  I  said 
that  if  the  world  was  so  abominable  I  would 
rather  be  dead.  I  find  that  it  is  intolerable  for 
a  youthful  soul  to  be  familiarized  with  the  ugly 
things  of  life.  Have  we  exhausted  all  topics  of 
conversation  to  such  an  extent  that  we  must 
heat  only  the  unspeakable?  I  feel  that  the 
world  is  so  full  of  amazing  wonders  that  we 
ought  to  be  lost  in  devotion.  .  .  .  One 
should  learn  to  keep  one's  body  as  well  as  soul 
under  control.    That  is  education. 
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A  SUBSTITUTE   FOR  SUNLIGHT. 


**  ELECTRICALLY  ripened  strawber- 
ries" ;  "  Try  our  arc-lamp  lettuces" ; 
"  Insist  on  having  electrically  grown  violets : 
do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  the  sun-raised 
flower," — such  may  be  some  of  the  announce- 
ments which  may  meet  the  eye  if  the  systenv 
of  plant-growing  under  electric  light  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  S.  L.  Bastin  and  G. 
Clarke  Nuttall,  B.Sc,  in  the  H'orld's  Work 
(Ivondon)  for  April,  develops  the  commer- 
cial possibilities  of  which  it  gives  promise. 

As  long  ago  as  1880  the  eminent  English 
scientist  Sir  William  Siemens  exhibited  to  a 


meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  some  straw- 
berries which  had  been  brought  to  perfection 
by  the  rays  of  an  arc-lamp;  and  later  Pro- 
fessor Lemstrom  demonstrated  that  not  only 
the  flowers  but  the  roots  also  of  plants  could 
be  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent. Hitherto,  however,  investigations  in' 
this  field  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
laboratory,  and  neither  the  market-gardener 
nor  the  wealthy  amateur  plant-grower  has 
taken  up  the  matter  seriously.  The  method 
described  in  the  World's  Work  is  that  of 
Mr.  B.  W.  Thwaite,  a  civil  engineer  of  many 
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years*  experience,  and  it  is  heralded  in  the 
following  glowing  terms: 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  beams  from  an  electric  arc-lamp 
form  a  reasonable  substitute  for  sunlight,  and 
a  very  good  one  at  that.  .  .  .  Under  this 
new  system  the  productiveness  of  the  plant  is 
enormously  increased,  especially  during  the 
winter  months.  .  .  .  The  production  of  a 
plant  in  November  and  December  is  increased 
four  and  eight  and  one-half  times  respectively. 
The  significance  of  this  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for 
under  this  system  the  ^row^r  is  placed  prac-  ^ 
tically  on  the  same  footing  as  his  envied  com- 
petitor in  California.  Should  these  rosy  ex- 
pectations be  realized  in  actual  practice,  the 
prospect  opened  is  surely  a  most  alluring  one. 
The  huge  importations  of  foreign  material 
would  be  almost  unwanted  in  a  country  which 
had  an  unlimited  store  of  artificial  sunshine  at 
its  command.  The  British  grower  would  be 
placed  in  such  a  strong  position  that  he  could 
view  with  the  utmost  composure  the  efforts  of 
his  rivals  to  get  the  best  of  him  on  the  markets, 
— in  fact,  something  like  a  millennium  in  the 
horticultural  world  would  have  been  reached. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Thwaite's 
project  is  its  extreme  simplicity,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  far  and  away  the  most  prac- 
tical that  has  yet  been  advanced.  It  appears 
that  the  feeding,  heating,  and  lighting  of  the 
plants  are  all  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
gas-engine.  A  water-jacket  on  the  engine 
provides  the  heat,  and  the  perfect  illumina- 
tion of  each  part  of  every  plant  is  secured  by 
the  aid  of  an  arc-lamp,  which  is  slowly 
moved  all  round  the  glass-house  and  which 
can  be  placed  in  any  position.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  cost  of  heating  by  this  plan  is  much 
less  than  by  the  ordinary  furnace  and  boiler. 

In  speaking  of  the  numerous  experiments 
that  have  been  made,  the  writers  in  the 
World's  Work  refer  to  the  notable  series 
conducted  at  the  Cornell  University  Agri- 
cultural Station. 

Here  a  variety  of  market-garden  plants,  such 
as  lettuce,  endive,  radishes,  beets,  spinach,  cauli- 
flowers, were  selected  for  operation  and  placed 
in  a  cool  glass-house.  This  house  was  divided 
into  two  compartments  in  such  a  way  that  a 
large  electric  lamp  suspended  outside  and  lighted 
by  the  ordinary  street  system  could  illuminate 
one  compartment  and  not  the  other.  During 
the  day  the  whole  house  was  exposed  to  day- 
light, but  when  night  came  one  compartment 
was  flooded  with  electric  light  and  the  other 
remained  in  a  state  of  darkness.  .  .  .  After 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  both  compartments  were 
dark  till  daybreak.    .    .    . 

The  best  results  were  obtained  with  let- 
tuce, and  spinach  was  in  a  month  lo  to  15 
per  cent,  better  than  that  grown  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Violets,  daisies,  and  other  flowers 
bloomed    more   profusely    and    considerably 


earlier  when  stimulated  for  some  hours  night- 
ly by  the  electric  light. 

In  Paris  some  experiments  were  conducted 
under  very  different  conditions.  A  selection 
of  plants,  such  as  the  water-lily,  geranium, 
sycamore,  pea,  strawberry,  maize,  etc.,  was 
kept  in  the  covered  Market  Hall  under  suita- 
ble conditions  as  regards  ventilation  and 
moisture.  The  arc-lamps  were  then  turned 
on  and  kept  alight  unceasingly  for  six  months. 
The  results  proved  that  continuous  light 
tended  not  to  stimulate  but  to  stunt  the 
plants.  One  very  curious  condition  was, 
however,  induced:  all  the  plants  were  in- 
tensely green.  This  question  of  color  is 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Clarke  Nuttall  in  a  sepa- 
rate paper  in  the  same  number  of  the 
World's  Work. 

All  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  oaks,  maize, 
geraniums,  flax,  and  strawberries,  were 
grown  under  red,  green,  and  blue  glass  and 
in  the  ordinarj-  transparent  glass-house. 

The  net  results  of  all  experiments  was  that 
in  the  red  light  the  plants  flourished,  exceedingly 
and  far  outstripped  their  contemporaries  in  the 
normal  class,  while  they  were  poles  apart  from 
the  plants  that  had  been  assigned  to  the  blue 
light,  which  had  made  no  appreciable  growth. 
.  .  .  In  the  green  ^lass-house  plants  took  up 
an  intermediate  position;  sometimes  they  were 
larger,  sometimes  smaller,  than  the  normal; 
mostly  they  were  inferior  either  in  stockiness 
or  health. 

It  was  also  found  possible  to  change  the 
color,  shape,  and  size  of  leaves  by  varying  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  that  illuminated  them. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  the  production  of 
scent  by  a  plant  can  be  considerably  increased 
by  colored  rays  of  light. 

In  red  light  strawberry  fruits  have  a  most 
powerful  strawberry  odor,  far  surpassing  that 
of  the  normal  fruits,  while  the  little  crassula, 
which  has  naturally  little  or  no  scent  to  boast 
of,  has  a  delicious  fragrance  almost  like  that 
of  a  banana.  .  .  .  The  scent  remains  when 
the  plants  are  gathered  and  placed  in  a  room. 

Radio<ulture,  as  this  system  of  plant- 
growing  under  colored  glass  is  called,  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage;  but  it  already  sug- 
gests the  building  of  red-colored  glass-houses 
for  forcing.  The  light  itself  will  supply  the 
stimulus  without  additional  heating  and  ma- 
nuring. And,  more  important  still,  as  blue 
light  is  found  to  preserve  the  plants  in  a 
stationary  condition, 

instead  of  attempting  to  force  plants  into  ma- 
turity out  of  due  season,  might  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  take  them  when  naturally  blooming  and 
keep  them  for  longer  or  shorter  times  un- 
changed by  its  means?  Why  not  retarding, 
rather  than  forcing,  houses? 


6^2  V  THE  AMERICAN  REI^IEW  OF  REl^/ElVS. 

WHAT  WILL  THE   GREATER  RUSSIA  BE? 


"P>  ETER  STRUVE,  one  of  the  publish- 
'^  ers   of   the   Russkaya   My  si    {Russian 

ZThought),    displays    a    deep    insight    and 
marked    originality    in    his    recent    article, 
•*  Greater  Russia."     Much  of  his  comment 
is  based  on  Premier  Stolypin's  statement  that 
*'  the  opponents  of  the  government  would 
rather  choose  the  path  of  radicalism,  the  path 
^hat  would  part  us  from  our  historical  pa^t 
and  from  the  traditions  of  our  national  civ- 
ilization.   They  would  have  great  upheavals; 
Ave  merely  wish  for  a  great  Russia." 

Struve  thinks  that  Stolypin  does  not  really 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  A 
Great  Russia."    He  says: 

For  us  this  phrase  is  not  a  call  toward  the 
old  order  of  tilings,  but  rather  a  watchword 
toward  a  new  Russian  statesmanship,  toward  a 
statemanship  based  on  history  and  tradition, 
but  which  is  at  the  same  time  creative.  Like 
everything  that  is  creative,  it  must  necessarily 
be  revolutionary,  though  in  the  best  sense  of  this 
term. 

After  an  enumeration  of  the  grave  errors 
committed  by  the  Russian  Government  since 
the  Japanese  war,  when  men  like  Alekseyev, 
Alaza,  and  Bezobrazov  in  their  attempts  to 
compete  in  the  Far  East  not  alone  with  the 
Japanese,  but  also  with  the  Germans,  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Americans,  opened  up  that  ter- 
ritory, not  for  the  Russians,  but  for  foreign- 
ers, Struve  insists  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  recognition  that  Russia  has  but  a  single 
road  to  greatness.  This  is  the  road  of  con- 
centration. All  of  the  force  of  Russian  civil- 
ization, he  holds,  should  be  expended  upon 
the  Black  Sea  region, — that  is,  the  territory 
in  Europe  and  Asia  surrounding  the  Black 
Sea. 

crr^.^iJ^-^^*^  ^  ^^^^  ^^sis  here  for  our  indisputable 
tho  r^?  i"^  «"premacy.  We  have  here  the  men, 
^'T^5^*»'»l.  and  the  iron. 

the  f-niV^*'*-  ^"'^^'^  created  here  would  be  not 
and  vV.if  *^^'f .  ^'■^^"^  o^  reactionary  politicians 
tioni?  .;?'''***"»  admirals,  but  the  land  of  na- 
ization      ^"^^'■y'  guided  by  freedom  and  organ- 

contem'^  Points  out,  further,  that  it  is  the 
t|o„  in  p'^  °-^  .^^^  reactionaries  that  revolu- 
W^ith  -.t^.^^^*^  's  fed  by  the  foreign  elements, 
constanf/'*  •^'^^^^^^'  ^PP^'^^sive  measures  are 
flssiij^j^  r  *?^'*^^"ced  against  the  latter.  But 
ro..;«ii-  F    ^^at    the    entire    population    was 


there   be  ^^r^^^^^^^us,  what  probability  would 
which  ba    ^^^  ^^^  survival  of  a  govei 

g^^  >^s  success  on  the  pitting  of  one 
nr'u^^    another?     Among   the   many 


government 


Probl 


^nis  in   Russia   the  Jewish   and 


Polish  questions  stand  out  in  great  promi- 
nence. 

In  its  relation  to  the  Jewish  question  the 
powers  that  be  pursue  the  tactics  of  the  ostrich, 
rhey  do  not  recognize  the  objects  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  see.  The  center  of  gravity  in  the 
political  solution  of  the  Jewish  question  lies  in 
the  abolishment  of  the  so-called  Pale  of  Settle- 
ment. From  the  standpoint  of  creating  a  mighty 
Russia  the  Jewish  question  is  by  no  means  as 
insignificant  as  is  commonly  accepted  in  the 
conservative  groups  permeated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Novoye  Vretnya.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
creation  of  a  great  Russian  Empire  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  expansion  of  our  economic  forces 
in  the  Black  Sea  region,  then  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  as  for 
ihe  economic  uplifting  of  all  Russia,  the  Jews 
are  an  extremely  valuable  factor.  For  the  eco- 
nomic conquest  of  the  Near  East,  the  Jews  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Russia  and  attached 
to  Russian  civilization  are  actually  indispensable 
as  pioneers  and  middlemen.  This  was  recently 
demonstrated  even  by  the  government  publica- 
tion Vyestnik  Finarrsov  (Financial  Messenger), 
1907.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  Russia  to  utilize  their  abilities;  and, 
therefore,  to  achieve  loyally  their  emancipation. 
Indeed,  among  all  of  the  foreign  elements  there 
is  none  that  may  be  utilized  for  national  serv- 
ice and  assimilated  as  readily  as  the  Jews,  all  the 
lamentations  of  the  anti-Semites  to  the  contrary. 

The  Polish  question,  considered  from  the 
same  standpoint,  is  largely  political.  Not- 
withstanding the  commonly  accepted  belief, 
Struve  holds  that  Poland  is  economically  de- 
pendent on  Russia.  The  latter  is  its  most 
important  market.  On  the  other  hand,  Rus- 
sia's possession  of  Poland  is  based  essentially 
on  political  force. 

The  Russian  Empire  must  retain  the  King- 
dom of  Poland  within  its  organization.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  that  the  people  of  Poland  be  con- 
tented and  that  they  cherish  their  bond  of  union 
with  Russia.  The  two  countries  should  be 
united  by  a  bond  of  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. Poland  has  a  still  greater  significance  to 
Russia  from  the  standpoint  of  international  re- 
lations. There  exists  a  widespread  belief  that 
at  the  first  opportune  moment  Germany  will 
seize  Russian-Poland.  This  belief  rests  on 
error.  Prussia  cannot  even  assimilate  the  Poles 
of  Posen.  It  cannot  annex  additional  foreign 
populations,  especially  Catholics,  who  might 
change  the  balance  of  power  in  Germany.  For 
this  reason  Germany  cannot  swallow  the  Ger- 
man provinces  of  Austria.  The  Prussian  policy 
of  Germanizing  Posen  is  a  grave  error,  but  the 
Russificatfon  of  Russian-Poland  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility. The  Russian  element  in  the  latter 
consists  only  of  bureaucrats  and  the  army.  But 
in  relying  on  the  economic  attachment  of  Poland 
to  Russia  we  must  strive  to  strengthen  our  nat- 
ural ties  with  the  Slavs  in  general,  and  with  the 
western  Slavs  in  particular.  Our  Polish  policy 
should  serve  to  draw  us  closer  to  Austria,  whicn 
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at  present  is  predominatingly  Slavic    A  liberal  Poland  remains  a  center  of  dissatisfaction,. and 

attitude  toward  the  Poles  will  in  a  great  meas-  as  long  as  Russia  builds  unnecessary  navies  for 

ure  increase  our  prestige  in  the   Slav  world,  the  Baltic  and  the  Pacific,  instead  of  strengthen- 

Although  we  shall  remain  the  economic  com-  ing  itself  in  the  Black  Sea  region,  a  great  calam- 

petitors  of  Austria  in  the  Near  East,  this  com-  ity  may  arise  for  us  at  our  western  boundary, 

petition  will  be  ameliorated  by  this  moral-polit-  Nor  should  we  think  that  Germany,  because  of 

ical  solidarity.  its  traditions  of  friendship  for  Russia,  would,  in 

_      ,      ,  ,           ,      ,                   t        A         •  opposition  to  its  interests,   stand  on  ceremony 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Austna,  ^jth  a  conservative  Russia, 

with  its  election  reforms,  has  entered  upon  rj^                      ,                •       c^ 

an  era  of  internal  strengthening.    This,  the  ,  T^' ^'"'"I't.^y  TP'.'?'  1*7-^^ '^T 

Russian  editor  reasons,  must  be  followed  by  5l"4«'  *7"°t  ^  »*'<=;">^.^|*n  $f  ""'■ 

the  expansion  also  of  the  external  power  of  '?«7  .«*  /*»«  national   ideals.        The  na- 

Austro-Hungary.  '°"^  '^^^.  ?^  ^"-fent-day  Russia  mvolye 

*•    ^  the  harmonizing  of  the  ruling  power  with 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  we  shall  the  people  awakened  to  self-consciousncss  and 

be  protected  when  weak  from  an  attack  by  Aus-  self-rule,  which  are  the  essence  of  national- 

tria  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  a  Slav  coun-  ,.^       rf.,                         ^       j  ^l            i 

try,  no  more  than  Austria  was  protected  from  ?*»ty-     Alic  goyernment  and  the  people  must 

the  attack  by  Germany.    As  long  as  Russian-  torm  an  organic  unity. 


THE  HORSE  VS.  HEALTH. 

(^URRENT  progress  in  economic  and  san-  the  billions  of  flies, — breeders  and  distrib- 

itary  science  demands  the  banishment  uters  of  disease, 
of  the  horse  from  American  cities.  The  au-  "  Bacteriological  examination,"  says  he, 
thority  for  this  remarkable  assertion  is  Mr.  ''  of  the  dust  that  settles  in  our  centers  of 
Harold  Boice  in  Appletons  for  May.  population  has  revealed  the  germs  of  tuber- 
Horses  add  to  the  cost  of  food  in  our  cities  culosis,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  anthrax,  tet- 
as  compared  with  smaller  towns,  through  anus,  and  other  maladies.  These  germs  can- 
enormous  truckage  expenditures,  and  to  the  not  be  effectively  removed  so  long  as  they 
cost  of  street  cleaning.  They  also  increase  can  lodge  in  dust,  and  dust  will  not  leave 
our  mortality  rate  beyond  mathematical  ap-  New  York  until  the  horses  do."  If  horses 
praisement.  New  York  City  pays  for  sweep-  were  eliminated  asphalt  streets  would  prob- 
ing its  streets  and  for  carting  away  the  ref-  ably  take  the  place  of  all  macadamized  thor- 
usc  close  to  $6,000,000.  The  horse  is  respon-  ough fares.  Asphalt  gives  off  only  one- tenth 
siblc  for  much  of  this  total.  Manure  in  the  the  amount  of  dust  that  comes  from  macad- 
streets  creates  dust  and  breeds  disease,  adding  amized  or  granite  streets.  Smooth  streets 
to  New  York  City's  hospital  cost,  which  is  would  also  minimize  the  city's  noise, 
more  than  $4,000,000  a  year.  There  arc  "  A  sudden  transition,"  says  he,  "  in  Man- 
120,000  horses  in  the  city,  and  half  of  this  hattan  to  the  horseless  age  would  necessarily 
number  are  employed  in  business.  One  com-  work  hardship.  The  plan  as  outlined  by 
mercial  auto  vehicle  will  do  the  work  of  from  those  who  have  this  innovation  in  mind  is  to 
four  to  six  horses  and  save  $100  a  month,  have  a  law  passed  declaring  that  after  a  cer- 
On  this  basis,  the  writer  assumes,  $18,000,000  tain  date  in  the  future,  say  January  i,  1914, 
is  annually  wasted.  for  example,  no  horses  shall  be  permitted  to 
Vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  and  other  supplies  enter  the  city,  and  that  all  these  animals  now 
cost  25  per  cent,  more,  owing  to  cost  of  haul-  within  the  corporate  limits  be  banished  on  or 
ing,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of  city  living  is  at  least  before  that  day.  This  plan  is  designed  to 
10  cents  per  capita  per  diem  greater  than  give  ample  time  to  the  owners  of  horses  to 
it  should  be.  This  means  almost  $500,000  a  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  system." 
day.  The  presence  of  the  horse  in  New  York  Commercial  automobiles  would  be  substi- 
City  is  an  economic  burden,  an  affront  to  tuted  with  a  saving  in  health,  time,  and 
cleanliness,  and  a  terrible  tax  upon  human  money.  Stabling  and  harness  would  also  be 
life.  The  menace  of  the  horse  as  a  creator  saved,— no  light  consideration  in  this  city.  On 
of  dust  is  recognized  by  advanced  bacteriolo-  a  comparison  between  a  2500-pound-capacity 
gists.  Yearly  we  lose  20,000  victims  to  dust,  auto  wagon  and  horse  wagon  the  saving  in 
Horses,  moreover,  attract  flies,  and  the  re-  one  year  is  $1439.  While  railway  freight 
moval  of  the  former  would  greatly  reduce  rates  are  declining,  trucking  charges  are  as- 
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cending.  All  the  horses  in  New  York  City 
would  cover  190  miles  in  a  line.  A  horse 
from  his  head  to  the  dashboard  of  the  wagon 
requires  eight  feet.  This  congests  our  streets, 
and  would  be  eliminated  by  the  introduction 
of  auto  wagons. 


In  Washington,  Berlin,  and  other  cities 
the  auto  delivery  wagon  is  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  crusade  against  the  horse 
is  a  warfare  of  science  against  the  visible  un- 
sanitation  and  the  unseen  pestilence  of  cities. 
The  horse  must  make  way  for  the  motor. 


A  RUSSIAN  LABOR  LEADER  ON  THE  REVOLUTION. 


**  A  T  what  stage  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion are  we?  Has  the  revolution 
leached  its  end  or  has  it  not?  "  asks  George 
Kroustalev  in  the  International  (London). 
Kroustalev,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, ^en- 
gineered the  great  railroad  strike  two  years 
ago,  reviews  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  revolutionary  party  and  those  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  counter-revolutionists.  After 
declaring  that  one  would  "  have  to  go  to 
Turkey  to  find,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
a  government  of  such  notorious  incapacity  as 
that  of  the  Czar,"  and  that  this  incapacity 
became  manifest  in  its  full  extent  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  Mr.  Kroustalev  goes  on 
to  say: 

The  war  caused  revolutionary  ideas  to  per- 
meate the  ranks  of  the  army,  now  undeceived. 
It  completed  the  ruin  of  the  peasant  class.  It 
stopped  industrial  progress,  and  permanently 
compromised  the  finances  of  the  country  by  in- 
creasing its  debt  to  frightful  proportions.  The 
war,  finally,  destroyed  the  last  citadel  of  Czar- 
ism, — the  legend  of  Russia's  military  power,  the 
faith  in  the  White  Czar's  invincibility.  .  .  . 
Far  from  being  the  lightning-conductor  of  the 
revolution  .  .  .  the  war  had  the  effect  of 
electrifying  the  whole  nation  with  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit. 

Mr.  Kroustalev  analyzes  keenly  and  with 
much  clearness  the  weaknesses  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Russia,  he  reminds  us,  though  possess- 
ing i50,ooo,0(X>  inhabitants,  is  really  a 
peasant  state;  for  the  urban  population  rep- 
resents but  12.8  per  cent.  The  remaining 
87.2  per  cent,  is  rural ;  and  of  the  whole,  72 
per  cent,  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
peasant  class,  constituting  t^^'o-thirds  of  the 
total  population,  remained  almost  indifferent 
to  the  movement  in  the  towns;  and  as  the 
revolution  during  the  last  two  years  was  es- 
sentially urban,  it  was  predestined  to  failure, 
having  to  depend  on  its  own  forces,  and 
being  unsupported  by  the  peasant  element. 

The  former  labor  leader  resumes  his  argu- 
ment at  this  point  thus: 

The  vast  pea<;ant  movement  which  later  shook 
rural  Russia  could  not  harmonize  with  that  of 
the  urban  elements.  The  insurrectionary  peas- 
ants indulged  in  outbreaks  of  the  most  repre- 


hensible kind,  burning  the  houses  of  the  land- 
owners. Their  hostility  was  directed  not  against 
the  political  system  represented  by  the  Czar,  but 
against  certain  landed  proprietors.  This  was 
one  weak  point.  Another  was  that  the  army, 
composed  of  peasants,  was  "  capable  neither  of 
revolutionary  initiative  nor  of  a  resistance  of 
any  duration."  Nor  has  the  army  produced  a 
single  revolutionary  officer  having  the  capacity 
to  direct  the  mutineers. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  nobility  should 
rise  in  defense  of  "the  monarchy,  for  in  so 
doing  It  defended  its  own  threatened  inter- 
ests as  well. 

The  nobility  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
peasant  riots. 

In  1905  the  agrarian  troubles  had  cost  the 
nobles  in  dama^^es  30,000,000  rubles ;  in  1906  the 
agricultural  strikes  had  increased  the  wages  of 
field  workers  by  75,000,000  rubles ;  and  the  strikes 
of  the  peasant  farmers  diminished  the  revenues 
of  the  nobles  by  25,000,000  rubles.  And  this 
was  not  all :  The  revolutionists  had  the  audacity 
to  demand  the  actual  confiscation  of  the  lands 
of  the  great  proprietors.  Had  the  latter  con- 
ceded this  claim,  the  nobility  as  a  political  and 
social  force  would  simply  have  effaced  itself. 

The  International  writer  holds  that  the 
settlement  of  the  revolution  demands  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  agrarian  question  by  a 
distribution  of  land  among  the  peasants  who 
are  in  need  of  it.  According  to  the  official 
figures  of  the  Commission  on  Rural  Affairs, 
there  are  in  Russia  "  45,432,825  peasants 
either  entirely  without  or  insufficiently  pro- 
vided with  land."  To  remedy  this  condition 
the  government  has  had  recourse  to  the  col- 
onization of  Siberia  and  the  sale  of  crown 
lands. 

Mr.  Kroustalev  doubts  whether,  after  all 
the  country  has  endured,  the  government  will 
issue  triumphant  from  the  conflict.  "It  has 
tried  everything,  and  yet,  beyond  dragpn- 
nades  and  executions,  has  given  nothing  to 
the  country."  He  considers  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  neither  revolution  nor  autocracy 
can  claim  the  victory ;  but  that  "  the  next 
revolutionary  tide  will  sweep  together  into  a 
single  nation  the  rural  and  the  urban  prole- 
tariats." 
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THE  DANISH-AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  EXCHANGE. 

npHE  young  men  who  are  getting  their  some  years  ago,  is  afraid  that  the  language 

education  at  the  New  York  Univer-  may  prove  a  stumbling-block,  especially  in 

sity  are  taught  mechanical  engineering  by  a  Denmark.    "  It  would  be  easy,"  he  says,  "  to 

Danish  professor  whose  name  is  Carl  Lorent-  find  a  Danish  professor  capable  of  lecturing 

zen.     Last  summer  he  took  a  trip  to  his  in  English,  but  impossible  to  find  an  Ameri- 

native  land  and  while  visiting  the  learned  can   professor  who  has  mastered    Danish." 

institutions     in     Copenhagen, — mainly     the  He  doubts  very  much  if  the  Danish  students 

Polytekniske  Lareranstalt,  a  splendid  school  in  general  could  profit  by  a  lecture  in  Eng- 

for  dvil  engineers,  chemists,  etc. — the  idea  lish.     Professor  HofiFding,  the  noted  philos- 

struck  him   that   this  school  had  much   to  opher,  goes  deeper  into  the  matter, 
learn    from    similar   American    institutions.       i  Relieve  this  to  be  the  main  thing,  that  the 

and  vice  versa,  and  he  determined  to  try  to  man  who  is  sent  to  the  other  land  is  a  man  of 

establish  an  exchange  of  professors  between  pronounced  and  rare  personality,  so  that  he  can 

his  own  branch  of  the  New  York  University  ^^^"^  °"t  ^%l  [^''^  ^«  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  his  country 

j^iTi,^,.LT"  -.1-  possesses.    That    is   more    important    than   his 

and  the  Polytekniske  Lareanstalt.  standing  in  strict  scientific  sense.    The  lectures 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  director  of  this  ought  to  be  popular  lectures,  popular  in  the  best 

school,   Mr.    Hagemann,   he   determined   to  meaning  of  the  word,  so  that  we  could  get  a 

direct  his  energy  on  a  larger  plan,  not  to  con-  true  view,  a  clear  understanding,  of  American 

r       ^u  u  /         X  1     ..I.     -..    u  conditions.    It   is   often   enough   that   we   read 

fine  the  exchange  of  professors  to  the  tech-  ^^^  ^^  America,  but  they  are  written  mosUy 

meal  faculties  only,  but  to  make  it  a  national  by  poets  who  have  been  there  too  short  a  time 

issue  and  to  extend  it  to  the  Royal  Univer-  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  country.    They  grow 

sity  at  large.     Accordingly  he  went  to  the  enthusiastic  over  things  that  belong  to  the  sur- 

Minister  for  Church  and  School,  Mr.  Soren-  {^^^ Z'^'.^:^?^^^^^^^ 

sen;  to  the  roreign  Department, to  the  Amer-  their  impressions  snatched  in  haste  and  often 

ican  Ambassador,  Dr.   Maurice  Egan,  who  colored  too  much  by  their*  vivid  imag[inations. 

promised  his  support,  and  to  the  rector  mag-  ^  >s  about  time  now  that  we  get  clear  informa- 

r.;/:^..,  ^t  ^Um  .,^:.,«^:«^r   p^^<   tlt   n   ru^Z  tion  on  the  inner  hfe  of  the  people,  their  spirit- 

uificusoi  tht  university,  Prof.  M.  C.  Gertz,  ^^^  j^f^    ^^e  way  they  think  and  feel.     Their 

and  finally  to  the  most  important  factor,  the  literary  and  cuhural  work  has  to  be  done  under 

press.  conditions  that  are  very  different  from  ours,  and 

The  first  article  on  this  subject  appeared  so  are   the  social  conditions.    Furthermore,  I 

:«  p^i:*:l^^    ^V.-  k^«.  \r^r^^,r,^  o«^  u^t^^Ait^mA  "^ve  the  idea  that  the  American  cuhure  m  these 

m  Pohttken,  the  b^t-known  and  best-edited  ^^^^  j^.  endeavoring  to  break  loose  from  the 

newspaper  m  bcandinavia,  as  an  interview  of  European  influence,  which  it  in  the  beginning 

Professor  Lorentzen.     He  said  among  other  naturally  could  not  do  without,  and  seeks  to 

things:  tread  its  own  paths.    That  is  what  we  really 

want  to  know,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 

I  do  not  see  why  our  little  country  should  not  lectures  an  American  man  of  science  might  give 
take  part  in  this  cultural  movement,  to  which,  would  prove  not  merely  interesting  but  of  last- 
without    doubt,   great    importance   may   be   at-  >"8  worth. 

tached.    We  have  here  a  magnificent  university.        While  the  Danish  and   Danish-American 

a  well-condubted  polytechnical  seat  of  learning,  p^j^^s  thus  did  their  best  to  create  sentiment 

which  IS  of  a  high  scientific  standing,  and  quite  x  -  -.u     'j       *.u        •   •     -.        i  ^u    'j       -d 

a  number  of  other  things  we  needn't  be  ashamed  ^^r  the  idea,  the  originator  of  the  idea.  Pro- 

to  mention  in  a  foreign  land.     Look,  for  in-  fessor  Lorentzen,  set  to  work  on  the  unsen- 

stance.  at  our  agriculture.    I  am- sure  that  Dan-  timental  but  very  necessary  part:  that  of  pro- 

ish  professors,  if  allowed  to  lecture  in  Ameri-  curing  the  money.     Mr.  Niels  Poulsen,  the 

can  universities,  would  be  able  to  create  a  pubuc  ^„^^^  ^^  ^l^  ij1,i«  t^^.,  wt^ji.^    j^««*1j  « 

opinion  in  favor  of  our  country.  ^^fj  ^\}^^  ^^'^  Iron  Works,  donated  a 

considerable  sum,  as  did  also  Jacob  A.  Riis 

The  idea  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  Danish-  and  other  Danes,  and  in  a  short  time  the 

American    press.     First,    Nordlysei    (New  money  was  procured.     Professor  Lorentzen 

York)   published  a  spirited  article  explain-  then  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Fred 

ing.  and  defending  the  plan  and  urging  its  Lynch,  the  noted  peace  advocate,  and  through 

readers  to  appreciate  its  magnitude  and  pos-  his  good  services  President  Butler,  of  Colum- 

sibilities.     Another  Danish-American  paper,  bia  University,  consented  to  go  to  Denmark 

Dansk  Amerikaneren,  published  some  inter-  in  company  with  Dr.  MacCracken,  chancel- 

esting      interviews, — borrowed      from     the  lor  of  the  New  York  University.    Thus  the 

Danish  paper  PoUtiken, — ^with  the  leading  American  part  of  the  exchange  of  professors 

Drofessors  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  was  established  through  Danish  efforts  and 

Professor  Jespersen,  who  visited  America  by  Danish  money. 
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A  formal  notice  was  then  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  Politiken  was  in- 
formed that  die  academic  teachers  at  their 
meeting  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  the  plan,  and  soon  afterward  Nordlyset 
proclaimed  that  the  university  had  sent  for- 
mal invitation  to  Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Mac- 


Cracken  to  deliver  three  lectures  each  dur- 
ing this  semester.  Two  prominent  Ameri- 
cans will  lecture  in  Denmark  this  spring. 
In  the  coming  fall  two  prominent  Danes 
may  be  lecturing  here.  That  the  old  and 
venerable  alma  mater  in  Copenhagen  will 
select  her  very  best  men  there  is  no  doubt. 


A  DANISH  INTERPRETATION   OF  IBSEN'S  DEVELOPMENT. 


'TTHE  recent  publication  of  Ibsen's  letters 
has  done  much  to  throw  light  over  this 
great  and  lonesome  man,  over  his  character, 
his  inner  life,  and  his  gradual  growth  to  per- 
fect clearness  over  his  duty,  goal,  and  means. 

In  a  letter  to  Prof.  Peter  Hansen,  in 
Copenhagen,  Ibsen  insists  that  all  his  works 
are  written  on  the  impulse  from  some  per- 
sonal experience.  A  literary  study  bringing 
out  this  p6int  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Danish  magazine  Tilskueren  (Copenhagen) 
from  the  pen  of  the  critic  Just  Bing. 

The  question  dealt  with  in  *'  Love*s  Com- 
edy "  touches  at  jhe  same  time  the  ideas 
which  are  the  topics  of  Norway's  literature 
at  that  age,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
Ibsen  himself  had  to  live. 

In  the  letter  mentioned  Ibsen  confesses  that 
the  same  woman  .who  inspired  him  to  Hjordis 
also  was  the  model  for  Svanhild  in  "  Love's 
Comedy."  That  shows  what  a  master  Ibsen  is 
in  transplanting  an  impression  from  his  own 
life  to  that  of  the  sagas.  The  skirmish  between 
Falk  and  Svanhild  in  "Love's  Comedy"  be- 
comes in  "  The  Vikings  "  love's  and  hate's  bitter 
deadly  strife  between  Hjordis  and  Sigurd.  It 
is  Hjordis  who  is  the  center  not  only  in  "The 
Vikings,"  but  in  the  new  form,  the  new  style 
of  Ibsen's  productionj  and  the  question  becomes 
burning, — Who  is  I  jofdis?  Hjordis  is  Ibsen's 
wife. 

Ibsen's  wife  is  Svanhild  also,  and  Ibsen 
says  about  her:  "  She  is  just  the  character  I 
need, — illogical,  but  with  a  strong'poetic  in- 
stinct, large  of  mind,  and  with  a  passionate 
hate,  to  all  petty  considerations." 

It  is  she  that  speaks  through  Svanhild's 
mouth  when  Svanhild  exhorts  her  poet  lover 
not  to  write  epigrams,  pretty  things,  play  things, 
toy  things  that  shine  and  glitter  and  accomplish 
nothing,  but  to  steer  for  a  loftier  goal,  write 
about  the  faults  of  the  age,  whip  and  flog  what 
is  petty  and  mean,  do  something,  risk  some- 
thing, suffer  and  lose  every  thing,  if  need  be. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Ibsen  and  very  nat- 
ural that  he  always  emphasizes  what  woman 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  man.  The  in- 
fluence that  prompts  Ibsen  to  write  in  just 
this  key  is  to  be  traced  further  back.    Ibsen's 


wife  has  without  doubt  obtained  her  ideas 
from  a  book,  then  just  published,  a  book  that 
created  a  sensation  all  over  Denmark  and 
Norway,  enthusiastically  praised  and  bitterly 
condemned,  a  book  in  which  a  richly  gifted, 
warm-hearted  woman  for  the  first  time  dared 
to  plead  the  cause  of  her  downtrodden  sex, 
had  the  unheard  of  audacity  to  claim  that 
life  had  other  aims  and  higher  aims  for 
woman  than  housekeeping  and  the  bearing 
of  children,  that  woman  owed  to  herself  to 
develop  also  her  talents  and  character.  That 
book,  written  by  Camilla  Collett,  is  entitled 
**  The  Bureaucrat's  Daughters." 

The  problem  in  "  Love.'s  Comedy  "  is  this: 
What  is  our  highest  duty, — the  regard  for 
our  individuality,  our  personal  calling,  or  the 
considerations  of  family  and  home?  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  this  problem,  which  whis- 
pers covertly  in  "  The  Vikings  "  and  "  Love's 
Comedy,"  speaks  loudly  in  "  Pretenders," 
and  becomes  that  upon  which  everything 
hinges  in  "  Brand."  When  we  touch  this 
problem  we  touch  upon  Ibsen's  own  life. 

In  his  younger  years,  as  we  can  learn  through 
his  letters,  Ibsen  had  left  his  home  and  broken 
his  family  ties.  It  was  a  step  that  cost  him  dear, 
but  was  necessary,  as  it  enabled  him  to  live  in- 
dependently and  write  independently  of  hfe.  In 
1864,  when  Norway  and  Norway's  young  men 
deserted  Denmark,  then  in  her  bitter  struggle 
against  Prussia's  and  Austria's  combined  forces, 
when  he  left  his'country  in  disgust  to  live  abroad, 
he  only  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  what  he  did 
when  he  left  his  early  home.  His  steps  in  those 
fateful  days  were  the  first  he  took  on  the  path 
that  later  made  him  the  jfreat  recluse.  How 
much  it  cost  him  we  can  divine  from  his  poem 
of  that  period,  "On  the  Heights."  It  tells  us 
about  the  hunter  who  broke  with  all  the  tender 
feelings  that  bound  him  to  the  valley,  to  home 
and  bride,  that  he  might  live  on  the  height^  to 
seek  "  liberty  and  God."  His  calling  drives  him 
up  toward  the  lofty  peaks,  but  he  pines,  he  lon^ 
for  the  dell,  for  mother's  cottage,  for  childhood's 
memories.  That  his  wife  has  helped  him  in  all 
this  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
ask  what  role  she  played,  nor  to  what  extent 
she  has  been  the  model  for  Hjordis.  This  char- 
acter is  one  of  the  creation,  who  is  not  merely 
the  copy  of  a  model.     Her  pride,  undaunted- 
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ness,  and  warlike  mood  tell  us  that  she  is  the 
incarnation  of  Hcnrik  Ibsen's  muse. 

Ibsen  and  Bjornson  each  of  them  wants 
to  be  leader  in  Norway.  Ibsen  resigns,  be- 
cause Bjornson  is  better  fitted  for  the  place. 
Ibsen  founded  the  Norwegian  theater  in 
Christiania.  It  met  with  scant  success,  while 
the  Danish  theater  flourished.  He  organized 
the  Norwegian  Society,  and  its  meetings  were 
wasted  in  idle  talk.  Ibsen's  countrymen  did 
not  understand  him  as  they  understood 
Bjornson,  whose  peasant  stories  won  every 
one's  heart,  whose  poem  "  Yes,  We  Love  ? 
immediately  became  the  national  anthem. 

Bjornson  won  his  country's  confidence.   Ibsen 


never  did.  Free  from  jealousy,  he  left  the  lead- 
ership of  Bjornson  to  go  into  exile.  But  his 
patriotism  was  not  lessened;  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  duty  of  rousing  his  people  from  drowsi- 
ness and  self-satisfied  ease.  He  felt  that  it  was 
his  duty  when  in  1864  the  Norwegian  youths  sat 
home  during  the  Danish  war.  And  when  he 
in  Berlin  witnessed  the  exultant  jubilation  over 
Sybbol's  surrender,  his  contempt  for  the  mob 
began  to  grow  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
"  Brand."  The  idea  grew  and  grew,  he  got  new 
impulses  from  the  careful  artists  in  Rome,  and 
on  a  summer  day,  when  he  came  to  Rome  from 
the  country  and  went  in  under  St.  Peter's 
mighty  dome,  he  found  as  by  a  revelation  the 
firm  and  strong  form  for  the  gospel  he  wanted 
to  preach,  and  shortly  after  we  hear  Brand's 
voice  of  thunder  pealing  forth  out  over  the 
northern  lands. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  GERMANY'S    CIVILIZING  WORK  IN  CHINA. 


npHE  German  Imperial  Navy  Department 

recently  submitted  to  the  Parliament  a 

memorial  concerning  the  development  of  the 

Kiao-Chou    district    (Germany's    colony 


m 


railroad  to  Tsingtau,  from  where  they  are  after- 
ward exported  abroad. 

The  enormous  progress  of  the  colony  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  following  figures: 


YALUB   OF   COMMERCE    IN 

Import.^, 
October.  non -Chinese. 

1809  to  1900 $945,000 

1906  to  1907 27.239,943 

China)  which  is  of  general  interest.  It  sets 
forth,  among  other  things,  what  the  German 
navy  has  accomplished  during  the  last  ten 
years  for  the  squalid  little -fishing  village  of 
Tsingtau.  In  place  of  the  miserable  and 
dirty  fishermen's  huts  has  arisen  a  modem 
city  with  more  than  30,000  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  Chinese,  and  consisting  of  the 
European  quarter,  with  its  suburb  of  villas 
at  the  Augusta  Victoria  Bay ;  the  native  quar- 
ter, Ta-pau-tau,  settlements  for  working 
people,  and  a  commercial  and  industrial 
section.  A  digest  of  the  report,  with  com- 
ment, is  given  in  the  Gegenwart, 

The  city  has  macadamized  streets,  a  canal 
system,  water-works,  electric  light,  church 
edifices,  hospitals,  schools  for  Europeans  as 
>vell  as  for  Chinese,  postoffice,  market  halls, 
and  a  slaughter-house. 

The  surroundings  are  adapted  to  further  hy- 
gienic conditions.  A  large  harbor  (also  a  free- 
port)  and  a  smaller  one  with  extensive  quays, 
wharves,  and  a  floating  dry-dock  make  Tsing- 
tau one  of  the  best-equipped  ports  in  eastern 
Asia.  Both  harbors  are  connected  with  the 
Shantung  Railroad,  built  by  Germans  with  Ger- 
man capital,  and  furnishing  communication 
with  the  interior.  Thanks  to  this  railroad, 
Tsingtau  has  advanced  to  the  seventh  place 
among  China's  thirty-six  customs  ports.  The 
shipping  of  products  from  Shantung  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  they  are  transported  over  the 


THB    PORT   OF    TSINOTAN. 

Imports, 

Chinese.  Exports. 

$3,333,000  $1,650,000 

9,208,660  15,143,847 


Total 
commerce. 
$5,928,000 
61,592,440 


POPULATION. 


I.  Europeans:  1902—688;  1907— 1484.  II. 
Chinese:  1902—14,905;  1907—31.509.  To  these 
figures  should  be  added  the  Japanese,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  has  varied  from  100  to  200  during 
the  last  few  years.  Regular  income  of  the  pro- 
tectorate: October,  18^1899,  36,382.30  marks; 
October,    1906- 1907,    1,546,489.30  marks. 

In  refutation  of  any  and  all  doubts,  per- 
sons with  the  most  expert  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  eastern  Asia  have  ex- 
pressed an  altogether  favorable  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  general  development  of  the 
colony. 

As  to  hygienic  conditions,  Tsingtau  may, 
on  account  of  the  extensive  sanitary  meas- 
ures povided,  already  be  considered  the 
healthiest  locality  on  the  Chinese  coast.  It 
has  become  a  favorite  bathing  resort,  much 
frequented  also  by  foreigners. 

During  the  livelv  season  of  last  year  visitors 
arrived  not  only  from  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  but  also  from  more  distant  localities 
(Peking,  Hankau,  Hongkong,  Kobe,  Ningpo, 
and  even  Manila),  in  order  to  seek  recreation 
at  Tsingtau.  According  to  reliable  information, 
the  larger  hotels  and  boarding*houses  had,  from 
June  to  September,  1907.  425  foreign  guests, 
amon^  them  180  Englishmen  and  fifty-four 
Americans.  The  hotels  and  other  similar  estab- 
lishments were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
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and  many  visitors  were  obliged  to  seek  accom- 
modations in  private  houses. 

As  a  German  civilization  center,  Tsing- 
tau  certainly  has  become  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  German  achievement.  In  the  first 
place  must  be  mentioned  the  work  ot  the 
German  naval  surgeons  in  the  Chinese  hos- 
pitals, as  well  as  the  lively  patronage  which 
is  enjoyed  by  the  government  hospital  and 
its  staff  of  physicians  from  foreign  Euro- 
pean invalids.  The  most  important  task  of 
the  colony,  in  reference  to  bringing  Euro- 
pean and  Chinese  civilizations  closer  to- 
gether, lies,  however,  in  the  educational 
field.  The  government  school  is  established 
on  the  plan  of  a  German  "  Reform  College  " 
(with  ninety-two  pupils),  and  has  already 


progressed  so  far  that  its  first  pupils  have 
passed  their  final  examination  and  have  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  one  year's  military 
volunteer  service.  A  German  school  for 
girls  will  be  established  in  April  of  the 
present  year. 

If  we  ask  ourselves,  asks  the  writer  in 
conclusion,  how  it  was  possible  to  attain  such 
results  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  it  must 
be  stated,  to  the  special  honor  and  credit  of 
the  navy,  that  particular  stress  has,  from  the 
yery  beginning,  been  laid  on  an  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  government  offidals  with 
the  citizens,  particularly  commercial  circles, 
both  in  the  colony  itself  and  in  the  mother 
country. 


CORPORATIONS   IN   MODERN  BUSINESS. 


Business  was  done  originally  by  indi- 
•  viduals  trading  with  one  another;  then 

by  a  firm  of  two  or  more  individuals;  then 
by  a  company;  then  by  a  corporation,  and 
latterly  by  a  giant  corporation,  or  what  is 
usually  termed  a  "  trust."  Human  discov- 
eries and  inventions  led  to  these  successive 
stages.  The  corporation  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  expansion  in  trade.  Its  place  in 
.modern  business  is  discussed  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North 
American  Review, 

In  the  first  stage  it  met  with  conflict. 
This,  led  to  consolidation, — and  the  trust. 
Its  most  useful  achievements  are  the  saving 
of  waste  in  its  particular  line  of  business,  the 
utilization  of  by-products,  economy  in  manu- 
facture and  selling,  and  better  and  more  uni- 
form service.  It  has  developed  men  of  a 
higher  order  of  business  ability  than  ever  ap- 
peared under  the  old  conditions,  and  elimi- 
nates the  harm,  while  preserving  the  good, 
of  the  old-time  destructive  competition. 

Its  management  must  be  efficient, — it  must 
have  the  highest  order  of  ability  for  its  re- 
sponsible posts,  and  the  one  supreme  test  for 
such  service  is, — fitness.  "  Influence  "  is  a 
factor  of  little  weight  in  this  connection. 
This  feature  of  the  corporation  gives  the 
rising  generation  a  goal  to  strive  for,  since 
the  head  of  a  great  trust,  in  receipt  of  a 
princely  salary,  cannot  hand  over  his  position 
to  a  brainless  heir,  the  same  as  his  fortune, 
but  .must  leave  the  choice  of  his  successor  to 
the  corporation  itself. 

It  also  tends  to  standardize  its  wares  and 


to  improve  the  same  uniformly,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer.  It  pays  higher  wages  and 
employs  more  men,  and  for  longer  periods, 
than  ever  did  the  era  of  individual  competi- 
tion. It  makes  general  business  conditions 
sounder,  and  business  steadier.  Firms  and 
partnerships  change;  corporations  run  coun- 
ter to  time.  It  surveys  a  wider  field  than 
the  partnership  or  individual  trade,  can 
measure  the  demand  for  its  output  with 
greater  accuracy,  and,  consequently,  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  large  but  unnecessary 
stocks. 

As  yet  it  is  crude  and  imperfect;  It  is 
only  in  the  formative  stage.  The  necessity 
for  the  corporation  has  outrun  ability  to  man- 
age it,  and  many  mistdces  have  resulted.  We 
must  correct,  regulate,  and  control  it.  Many 
of  the  mistakes  occurred  through  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation's  managers  to 
realize  that  they  were  not  in  business  as  in- 
dividuals, but  as  the  servants  of  the  stock- 
holders, whom  they  were  obligated  to  serve 
honestly  and  faithfully;  and  further  through 
mistaking  the  duty  they  owed  the  general 
public. 

Again,  it  is  hard  to  prevent  some  corpora- 
tion managers  from  looking  at  questions 
from  a  personal-gain  point  of  view  rather 
than  from  that  of  a  community-of-intercst 
principle.  The  danger-point  in  corporate 
development  is  not  found  in  the  large  organ- 
izations. It  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  small 
institutions.  The  former  are  so  much  in  the 
public  eye  that  their  officers  are  impressed 
with  their  semi-public  relations  and  responsi- 
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bilities.  This  gives  them  the  attitude  of  a 
real  trustee,  an  impartial  judge,  an  intelli- 
gent, well-posted,  and  fair  arbitrator  when 
dealing  with  matters  affecting  the  rights  of 
the  stockholders  and  of  the  public  This  is 
particularly  true  in  labor  questions.  The 
smaller  corporation  is  inclined  to  take  a  nar- 
rower view  of  such  matters. 

Great  business  corporations,  says  Mr. 
Perkins  in  the  article,  are  great  trusteeships, 
and  they  would  be  attacked  less  if  this  were 
more  fully  known.  Corporations  of  the 
future  must  serve  the  public,  deal  justly  with 
labor,  and  induce  it  to  invest  its  savings  in 
the  enterprise.  "That  these  corporations," 
says  he,  **  have  thus  become  not  only  vast 
business  enterprises,  but  great  and  growing 
institutions  for  savings,  surely  imposes  a  new 
and  more  sacred  responsibility,  not  only  upon 
corporation  managers,  but  upon  legislators 
as  well." 

Public  supervision  of  corporate  affairs  by 
governmental  representatives  must  be  wel- 
comed. The  writer  believes  this  should 
come  through  the  federal  Government,  but 
disapproves  regulation  or  control  by  forty  or 
fifty  States  with  varying  usages,  laws,  etc. 

A  railroad  board  of  control  at  Washing- 


ton, composed  of  practical  railroad  men,  for 
expert,  high-minded  supervision,  Mr.  Perkins 
believes,  would  not  be  opposed  by  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country.  It  would  do 
away  with  unintelligent,  inexperienced  ad- 
ministration, which  the  country  dreads.  The 
next  period  in  corporation  development 
should  be  a  constructive  one,— constructive 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  corporation  to  its 
labor  and  the  public, — ^and  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  method  of  co-operation 
with  supervision. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  upon  us.  It 
must  of  necessity  be  the  next  great  form  of 
business  development  and  progress.  The 
highly  developed  competitive  system  gave 
ruinously  low  prices  at  one  time  and  unwar- 
rantedly  high  prices  at  another.  From  every 
point  of  view  the  co-operative  principle  is  to 
be  preferred.  It  is  more  himiane,  more  up- 
lifting, and,  with  proper  supervision,  must 
provide  a  more  orderly  conduct  of  business, 
freer  from  failure  and  abuse,  guaranteeing 
better  wages  and  more  steady  employment  to 
labor,  with  a  more  favorable  average  price  to 
the  consumer, — one  on  which  he  can  depend 
in  calculating  his  living  expenses  or  mdcing 
his  business  plans. 


IS  THE  HUMAN   RACE   DEGENERATING? 


A  BERLIN  physiologist,  Dr.  Emil  Konig, 
who  has  just  published  a  discouraging 
pamphlet  concerning  human  life,  thinks  that 
man  has  abused  his  strength  and  his  physio- 
logical constitution,  and  that,  for  that  rea- 
son, he  is  more  susceptible  to  disease  than  the 
beings  of  former  times. 

"In  many  people,"  quotes  La  Revue,  re- 
viewing Konig's  book,  "  there  is  a  very  evi- 
dent degeneracy  of  the  physical  organs,  and 
the  condition  is  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.  Degeneracy  of  species  is 
the  natural,  not  to  say  inevitable,  result." 
Konig  sees  a  proof  of  that  fact  in  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  cancer  cases,  which  he  at- 
tributes, in  great  measure,  to  the  complex  life 
of  modem  man.  He  infers  that  the  increase 
in  diseases  of  the  heart  may  be  attributed  to 
the  pressure  of  blood  against  the  linings  of 
the  arteries,  the  pressure  being  due,  of  course, 
to  excessive  activity  of  any  kind  exciting  to 
the  drculation ;  for  example,  hard  work,  un- 
due effort,  or  accelerated  movement  of  the 
mind  or  body. 

He  (Konig)  thinks  that  marked  deterio- 


ration is  in  progress  in  the  human  stomach, 
and  that  the  present  swift  decay  and  loss  of 
the  teeth  have  an  alarming  influence  in  stom- 
ach trouble.  In  conclusion,  he  says:  "  If  men 
continue  to  live  as  they  have  lived  under  the 
so-called  civilization,  the  time  is  near  when 
suicides  caused  by  inability  to  endure  physical 
pain  will  be  facts  of  daily  occurrence." 

This  pessimism  seems  exaggerated,  but  it 
is  based  on  truth.  It  is  incontestable  that 
however  paradoxical  it  may  be  in  some  in- 
stances, human  life, — the  life  as  it  should  be 
lived, — has  broken  down  the  barriers  and 
passed  the  limitations  of  reason.  Man  has 
lost,  if  not  his  comprehension  of  his  best 
good,  at  least  his  precautionary  care  for  his 
physical  well-being.  He  has  forgotten  that 
health,  not  money,  is  the  best  possession  and 
earthly  outfit.  He  wastes  his  strength  as  a 
prodigal  wastes  an  inheritance.  In  China 
prizes  and  premiums  are  given  to  people  who 
free  themselves  of  disease.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  people  of  Europe  and  America 
were  to  follow,  prizes  to  be  offered  in  certain 
regions  nearer  home. 
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MAKING   ARTIFICIAL  GEMS. 


^HE  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  arti- 
ficially manufacturing  diamonds  makes 
interesting  reading  of  an  article  on  "  Arti- 
fidal  Precious  Stones,"  by  Dr.  Otto  N.  Witt, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Technische 
Hochschule  at  Charlottenburg,  Prussia,  re- 
printed in  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung. 
Precious  stones  the  professor  defines  as 
"minerals  which  are  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tinguished by  their  beautiful  appearance  and 
by  ability  to  withstand  the  destructive  effects 
of  continuous  use."  The  claim  of  the  famous 
French  chemist,  Moissan  (recently  de- 
ceased), to  having  chemically  produced  the 
most  highly  prized  of  all  precious  stones,  the 
diamond,  is  thus  discussed: 

^   Moissan  found  in  examining  the  iron  meteor- 
ite from  the  Diablo  Canon  some  colorless  little 
crystals   imbedded  in   the  iron,  and   which   on 
nearer   inspection    turned   out   to  be  tiny   dia- 
monds. .  As   now    such   meteorites    are   at    the 
moment  of  their  downfall  to  earth  in  a  state  of 
fiery  fluidity,  but  during  their  fall  quickly  cool, 
Moissan  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  iron  of 
this  meteoric  stone  had  contained  carbon   dis- 
solved, which  ift  the  rapid  cooling  had  not  been 
able  to  separate  itself  in  the  form  of  graphite, 
as  the  carbon   dissolved  in  cast-iron   regularly 
docs,  but  had  separated  itself  in  the  form  of  the 
diamond.     Moissan  now  sought  to  produce  ar- 
tificially similar  conditions  by  cooling  very  sud- 
(Icnly  molten  cast-iron  by  means  of  pouring  it 
into  water  or  otherwise.     The  "pigs"  of  iron 
thus  obtained   he  then  dissolved   in  acid,  and 
looked  in  the  residue  oflfered  for  the  diamonds 
which  must  have  formed  if  his  hypothesis  was 
correct.    He  really  succeeded  in  findinp^  several 
colorless  transparent  little  granules,  which,  how- 
ever, were  so  small  that  they  became  visible  only 
when  greatly   enlarged   under   the   microscope. 
From  the  crystallization  form  of  these  granules 
(which,  however,  as   I  convinced  myself,   was 
very  indistinct)    Moissan   concluded  that  what 
he   had  here  was  reallv  diamonds.     The  only 
really  unassailable  proof  that  this  was  so,  chem- 
ical analysis,  was,  nowever,  impracticable  on  ac- 
count   of    the   microscopic    character    of    these 
*'  finds."      So    that    it    is    to-day    still    doubtful 
whether  Moissan  really  produced  diamonds;  he 
himftclf  firmly  believed  that  he  did 


monds  or  of  other  gems  need  occasion  their 
owners  no  fear  of  their  decrease  in  value. 
He  goes  on: 

The  artificial  manufacture  of  gems  has  to- 
day gone  so  far,  indeed,  that  it  can  support  and 
complement  the  yield  of  natural  stones  (which 
is  ever  becoming  smaller)  and  meet  our  growing 
need  of  luxury.  But  so  easy  and  simple  it  is 
not,  and  probably  hardly  ever  will  be,  that 
thereby  precious  stones  of  every  kind  should  be 
condemned  lo  the  role  of  a  well-nigh  worthless 
bauble.  Even  the  artificial  stones  can  be  mann- 
factured  only  on  condition  of  a  high  maikct 
value  for  all  precious  stones. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  writer  says,  the  Eng- 
lish chemist,  GreviUe  Williams,  succeeded  in 
producing  from  the  mineral  beryl,  mdted 
and  then  gradually  cooled,  stones  which  in 
outward  appearance  closely  resembled  the 
sapphire  and  were  distinguished  by  great 
hardness  and  durability.  But  their  chemical 
composition  showed  them  to  be  artificial  and 
their  optical  properties  were  defective.  They 
stood  midway  between  artificial  predous 
stones  and  the  glass  imitations  of  precious 
stones. 

To-day,  however,  the  artificial  production 
of  the  ruby  and  the  kindred  stones.  Professor 
Witt  declares,  is  a  "  perfect  success."  He 
mentions  "...  the  artificial  rubies  and 
parti-colored  sapphires  which  a  Paris  manu- 
facturer exhibited  at  the  exposition  of  1900, 
and  which  created  a  justified  sensation 
among  all  who  saw  them." 


Dr.  Witt  then  adds:  "  But,  in  any  case,  in 
our  demand  for  diamonds  as  ornaments  and 
(what,  perhaps,  is  still  more  important)  for 
technical  purposes  we  are,  afterward,  as  be- 
fore, referred  to  the  agency  of  nature."  In 
the  professor's  opinion,  "  for  the  production 
of  artificial  diamonds  we  have  for  the  present 
but  small  prospect  of  success."  While  the 
artificial  manufacture  of  some  precious  stones 
must  now  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  is  gradually  becoming  perfected,  he 

'^^'ns  that  such  manufacture  either  of  dia- 


Here  for  the  first  time  were  artificially  manu- 
factured stones  which  possessed  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  natural  stones  and  fully  resembled 
them.  Of  the  manufacture  of  these  stones  for 
a  while  nothing  was  known;  not  till  some  time 
later  did  the  French  chemist  and  mineralogist 
Vemeuil  publish  the  fact  that  he  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  new  process,  which  in  its  charac- 
teristic features  he  also  described.  The  exhib- 
itor of  the  artificial  stones  at  the  Universal  Ex- 
position was  an  assistant  of  Vemeuirs,  to  whom 
the  latter  had  intrusted  the  manufacture.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  well-known  Berlin  investi- 
gator, Professor  Miethe,  has. also  been  occupy- 
ing himself  with  the  study  of  gems.  Alone  and 
associated  with  the  gem  expert  Wild,  in  Idar, 
he  has  developed  further  Vemeuil's  process  in 
Its  details,  so  that  now  the  manufacture  of  fault- 
less rubies  and  white  sapphires  is  a  sure  process. 
As  a  wholly  special  advance,  however,  which  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  have  achieved  must  be 
mentioned  their  having  also  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining the  coloring  principle  of  the  blue  spinels, 
and  in  artificially  producing  this  in  quite  as  great 
perfection  as  nature  herself.  Thereby  two  of  the 
rarest  and  most  costly  forms  of  gems  have  be- 
come accessible  to  us  artificially. 


LEADING     FINANCIAL   ARTICLES. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES  AND  THE  INVESTOR. 


**  1X7 HY  can't  you  describe  street-railway 
^^  bonds  in  detail,  just  as  you  do  rail- 
road bonds?"  asked  a  reader  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bureau  in  this  magazine. 

In  answer  we  had  to  dwell  upon  the  spe- 
cial character  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
the  forming  of  an  intelligent  opinion  upon 
any  public-utility  security.  We  had  to  con- 
trast this  special  knowledge  with  the  general 
information  regarding  railroad  securities, 
which  is  at  the  hand  of  any  financial  student 
or  banker. 

The  reports  of  the  railroads  to  State  and 
federal  authorities  are  fixed  and  minute  in 
detail,  so  that  neighboring  roads  can  be  com- 
pared with  each  other  and  the  conclusion 
formed  that  one  is  a  better  moneymaker  than 
another,  or  is  less  heavily  burdened  with 
debt  in  proportion  to  its  mileage,  or  is 
managed  more  effectively,  or  spends  more 
money  for  repairs  to  engines  and  cars  and 
road-beds. 

But  what  use  would  it  be  to  compare  the 
cost  per  mile  of  running  street-cars  down 
Broadway  with  the  operating  statistics  of  the 
"  Main  Street  "  trolley  in  a  rural  county- 
seat?  Clearly,  conditions  are  so  peculiar  to 
the  locality  in  each  instance  that  a  special 
and  independent  investigation  of  each  propo- 
sition would  be  necessary. 

Obviously  such  an  expert  investigation 
cannot  be  made  by  every  small  investor  who 
wants  to  buy  public-utility  bonds.  This  in- 
formation must  properly  be  collected  by  the 
banker  who  offers  the  bonds.  But  one  thing 
the  investor  can  do, — he  can  investigate  his 
banking-house.  If  he  finds  that  it  has  a  long 
record  of  dealing  in  street-railway,  electric- 
light,  and  other  public-utility  securities,  and 
has  recommended  to  its  clients  only  such  as 
have  turned  out  well,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  the  investor  should  begin  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  road  as  pre- 
sented in  the  circular  describing  the  bonds. 

EXPERT  OPINION. 

The  difficulty  and  cost  of  making  a  thor- 
ough inquiry  into  the  standing  of  a  street- 
railway  company,  for  instance,  may  be  ap- 


preciated by  reading  George  Garr  Henry's 
article  in  the  April  System. 

In  order  to  determine  the  safety  6f  a  street- 
railway  company's  bonds  the  company  must  be 
subjected  to  a  threefold  examination, — ^physical, 
financial,  and  political. 

It  is  usually  impossible  for  the  average  in- 
vestor to  make  such  an  examination  himself, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  possess  sufficient 
technical  knowledge  to  render  his  investigation 
of  much  value.  For  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
value  of  a  street-railway's  physical  property  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  expert 
opinion  of  a  trained  engineer. 

In  most  cases  it  is  probably  found  that  the 
bond  issue  is  in  excess  of  the  value  of  real  es- 
tate and  the  replacement  value  of  the  physical 
property,  the  balance  representing  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  franchise. 

To  determine  the  real  value  of  the  franchise 
or  franchises  is  a  difficult  matter  and  involves 
the  whole  question  of  the  company's  relations 
with  the  community  which  it  serves  and  with 
the  local  law-making  bodies. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is  whether 
the  franchise  is  perpetual  or  for  a  definite  time, 
and  the  second  whether  it  is  partial  or  exclu- 
sive. Franchises  varjr  greatly  m  these  respects. 
Sometimes  a  franchise,  apparently  partial,  is 
practically  exclusive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  available  space  in  the  streets  is  already  oc- 
cupied by  the  company's  own  tracks.  If  the 
franchises  of  a  company  are  limited  as  to  time 
it  is  expedient  if  not  imperative  that  the*  bonds 
should  mature  before  the  expiration  of  the 
franchises. 

GOING    BEHIND   THE    FIGURES. 

Next  must  come  the  report  of  the  expert 
accountant.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  road 
show  a  record  of  earnings  in  the  past  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  in  question. 

The  payments  of  the  road  must  be  analyzed 
to  determine  whether  the  proper  amounts  have 
been  expended  for  renewal  of  track,  replenish- 
ment of  rolling  stock,  and  other  improvements 
sufficient  to  keep  the  property  in  good  physical 
condition.  This  is  the  most  intricate  subject  in 
the  investigation  of  a  street-railway  property. 
Unless  proper  allowance  be  made  for  deprecia- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  direct  opera- 
tion, it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
strongest  company  will  become  bankrupt. 

Deterioration  of  plant  and  equipment,  which 
goes  on  constantly,  can  be  offset  in  only  two 
ways.  One  is  out  of  earnings  and  the  other  is 
out  of  the  security-holders, — that  is,  by  de- 
creases in  the  market  value  of  the  securities. 
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The  first  takes  prosperity  or  courage;  the  sec- 
ond leads  to  bankruptcy. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  depreciation  accu- 
rately, but  a  safe  rule  is  to  write  off  lo  per 
cent  of  gross  earnings  each  month  for  depre- 
ciation. In  this  way  the  charge  for  depreciation 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  traffic,  which  pro- 
vides automatic  adjustment. 

If  the  net  earnings,  after  making  this  allow- 
ance for  depreciation,  and  after  providing  all 
expenses  of  operation,  including  ordinary  re- 
pairs, amount  to  as  much  as  twice  the  interest 
charges  upon  the  bonds  outstanding,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  bond  may  be  taken  with  safety. 

POLITICS  ALSO   ENTER. 

Even  a  well-maintained  railway,  skilfully 
managed,  with  proper  franchises  and  small 
debt,  may  still  make  trouble  for  its  bond- 
holders if  it  stands  wrong  with  the  politicians 
and  with  the  public.  The  investigating 
bankers  must  estimate  the  probability  of  a 
low-fare  campaign,  perhaps  for  political  rea- 
sons only.  The  attitude  of  the  Legislature 
on  franchise  renewal  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  also  the  ability  of  the  railway's 
lawyers  to  defend  it  from  fraudulent  damage 
suits.  Moreover,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
public  toward  the  management  is  a  tangible 
asset  or  liability,  according  as  the  road  has 
given  satisfaction  or  aroused  enmity. 


Evidently  only  men  of  special  experience 
and  integrity  can  be  trusted  to  learn  the  real 
influences  behind  an  issue  of  street-railway 
or  other  public-utility  bonds.  But  when 
these  facts  have  been  accurately  reported  to 
a  conservative  banker,  and  when  the  banker 
finds  them  such  as  to  justify  his  recommenda- 
tion of  the  bond, — then  the  investor  is  right 
in  considering  the  bond  a  desirable  invest- 
ment of  its  kind. 

Bankers  would  describe  such  a  bond  as  not 
readily  convertible,  with  little  prospect  of 
appreciation  in  value,  but  with  unusually 
high  yield,  considering  its  high  grade  of  safe- 
ty. In  other  words,  the  bond  pays -5  to  6 
per  cent,  a  year,  which  is  more  than  could  be 
expected  from  almost  any  other  class  of  se- 
curity equally  as  safe ;  but  it  may  be  difficult 
to  turn  into  cash  in  a  hurry,  rarely  being 
listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  (unless  it 
is  a  convertible  bond)  it  lacks  speculative 
possibilities  of  great  rise  in  value.  Many  in- 
vestors, however,  are  not  influenced  by  these 
two  latter  considerations,  and  should  not  be. 
For  them  the  public-utility  bond,  investigated 
and  recommended  by  the  banker  of  reputa- 
tion, ranks  high  as  an  income-producing  se- 
curity. 


MINING  PROPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR. 


**T  NOTICE  that  you  'knock'  mining 
propositions  in  all  shapes."  Thus 
the  president  of  an  Alaskan  mining  com- 
pany wrote  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  re- 
cently, in  remonstrance.  He  felt  that  his 
own  mine  should  form  an  exception,  since 
its  management  was  honorable  and  its  ore 
beds  promising.  He  asked  aid  to  secure  the 
§mall  amount  of  capital  which  he  deemed 
necessary  for  its  development. 

It  was  one  thing  to  endeavor  to  bring  this 
mine  president  into  touch  with  responsible 
bankers  who  are  interested  in  such  proposi- 
tions; it  would  be  quite  another  thing  to 
allow  the  stock  of  such  a  company  to  be  of- 
fered to  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
No  matter  how  high  the  integrity  of  the 
management,  or  how  rich  the  ore,  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  his  company 
does  not  own  a  *'  mine,"  strictly  speaking, 
but  a  "  prospect."  To  buy  stock  in  a  pros- 
pect cannot  be  other  than  a  pure  speculation. 
Only  a  few  mining  companies,  steady  divi- 
dend-payers, have  qualified  for  the  investment 
class. 


Here  is  a  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the 
editor  of  the  Financial  Record: 

There  have  been  over  150,000  mining  compa- 
nies organized  and  incorporated  in  the  United 
States.  A  full  list  of  dividend  companies,  in 
which  all  the  gold,  silver  and  copper  mining 
companies  of  the  United  States  are  reported, 
shows  that  there  are  less  than  one  hundred  div- 
idend-paying mining  companies  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  One  producer  out 
of  1500  is  a  very  small  percentage. 

How  painfully  inadequate  a  percentage 
this  is  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  with 
railroad  stock.  Last  year  it  was  computed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  railroad  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  was  returning  dividends 
to  the  owners.  This  is  about  one  thousand 
times  the  proportion  of  dividend-paying  min- 
ing stocks! 

What  gambler  would  bet  his  money  on  a 
turn  of  a  card  or  a  throw  of  dice  which 
mathematicians  had  proved  was  possible  only 
once  in  1500  times?  The  purchaser  of  the 
average  mining  stock  in  the  development 
stage,  however,  would  seem  to  be  taking  just 
about  such  a  position. 


LEADING  FINANCIAL  ARTICLES. 
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NOT  ALWAYS  DISHONESTY. 

Nor  are  the  disappointments  of  mining- 
stock  holders  to  be  traced  entirely  to  dis- 
honesty. With  the  best  intentions  in  the. 
world,  the  most  energetic  and  efficient  man- 
agement may  fail  to  get  enough  precious 
metal  out  of  their  "  hole  in  the  ground  "  to 
pay  dividends  on  their  stock.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are  discussed  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

The  great  losses  of  money  in  mining  are  suf- 
fered not  through  the  occasional  spectacular 
'  failures  of  big  enterprises  or  by  the  deliberately 
fraudulent  schemes  which  some  of  our  Western 
friends  are  so  anxious  to  exterminate  by  legis- 
lation, but  rather  by  the  drain  of  the  money  of 
the  public  into  more  or  less  honest,  more  or  less 
misguided  ventures  that  are  not  illegitimate,  but 
are  entered  into  without  competent  engineering 
advice.  What  a  familiar  story  it  is  to  read  of 
a  company  organized  with  a  capital  of  several 
millions,  shares  boomed  to  triple  the  price  of 
their  flotation  (which,  of  course,  was  many 
times  too  high  in  the  first  place),  fond  hopes  of 
great  speculative  profits,  expenditure  of  much 
money  m  a  stamp-mill,  etc.,  failure  of  the  mine 
to  mak^  the  expected  returns,  excuses  by  the 
management,  visits  of  the  directors  to  look  into 
matters,  suspicions  aroused,  employment  of  en- 
gineers to  examine  and  report  (like  physicians, 
they  are  called  in  when  the  patient  is  sick,  sel- 
dom being  retained  to  keep  him  from  becoming 
sick),  and  finally  th.e  knowledge  that  the  prop- 
erty IS  "just  a  good  prospect,"  which  the  orig- 
inal promoters  sold  for  the  price  of  a  grandly 
developed  mme. 

When  one  adds  to  the  number  of  "  mis- 
guided," the  multitude  of  the  deliberately, 
dishonest  promoters  of  alleged  mines,  so  ex- 
travagantly exploited  in  many  Sunday  papers 
and  circular  letters,  one  begins  to  see  how  the 


149,900-odd  non-dividend  producing  mining 
companies  have  come  into  existence.  The 
reader  of  advertising  matter  offering  the 
stock  of  a  mining  company  should  stop  and 
ask  himself  about  three  questions: 

(i).  How  do  I  know  that  this  company 
really  does  own  any  property  at  all  ? 

(2).  If  I  can  prove  this  to  myself,  then 
how  do  I  know  that  this  property  will  ever 
be  anything  but  a  "  prospect "? 

(3).  Granted  that  I  have  struck  the  one 
proposition  out  of  1500  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  money,  what  earthly  assur- 
ance have  I  that  the  far-off  officers,  the  pro- 
moters, or  other  insiders  will  not  get  all  the 
profits, — cleaving  the  petty  stockholders  like 
myself  to  be  frozen  out  by  manipulation  so 
easy  to  be  accomplished  with  an  unlisted 
"curb"  stock? 

A  RICH  man's  gamble. 

Questions  similar  to  these  concerning  any 
American  railroad  could  be  answered  with  the 
greatest  fullness,  and  the  prospective  investor 
would  have  a  chance  to  know  just  where  he 
stood.  But  the  purchase  of  the  average  min- 
ing-company stock  in  the  "  prospect "  stage 
is  a  dark  gamble.  The  rich  man  whose  in- 
clinations and  surplus  allow  him  to  ''  take  a 
chance  "  may  be  justified  in  buying  it.  But 
what  an  inconsistency  it  is  to  behold  the  small 
capitalist  of  strict  principles,  who  would 
never  dream  of  betting  on  a  race-horse  at  a 
fair  and  openly  calculated  odds,  or  "  backing 
the  red "  at  roulette  with  nearly  even 
chances,  actually  risking  his  hard-earned  sav- 
ings with  only  one  chance  out  of  1500  to  win. 


THE  GREATEST   RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 


INVESTORS  have  benefited  by  one  re- 
sult of  the  sweeping  clean-up  in  busi- 
ness. It  has  exposed  the  weak  and  strong 
spots  in  the  American  railroad  situation. 
The  few  receiverships  on  the  one  hand  are 
more  than  balanced  by  the  showing  of  the 
financial,  physical,  and  operating  strength  of 
those  roads  which  are  best  weathering  the 
storm.  One  of  these,  perhaps  the  soundest 
of  all,  is  the  subject  of  recent  admiration 
from  experts  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  the  Pennsylvania,  the  nucleus  of  the 
greatest  railroad  system  in  the  world. 

The  high  value  of  Pennsylvania  stock  for 
investment  is  strongly  indicated  by  careful 
editorials  in  the  London  Statist,  and  by  a 


striking  history  of  the  company  from  its 
early  times  to  the  present,  from  the  pen  of 
John  Moody,  a  leading  railroad  statistician, 
in  Moody's  Magazine, 

A  J.ONDON  COMMENT. 

"  For  those  desiring  a  security  of  great  in- 
trinsic value,  giving  a  relatively  high  yield, 
Pennsylvania  shares  may  be  commended. 
The  bonds  of  the  company  can  be  bought 
to  give  yields  up  to  4  per  cent,  and  over,  and 
they  may  be  safely  purchased  by  the  most 
prudent."  Thus  the  Statist  sums  up  its  re- 
searches into  the  Pennsylvania's  record  and 
outlook.  It  is  unusual  for  a  financial  period- 
ical of  such  conservatism  to  indulge  in  such 
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direct  recommendation.  Only  an  extraordi- 
nary shouting  could  justify  this  confidence. 

English  students  of  finance  are  noted  for 
their  painstaking  and  cautious  examination 
of  all  the  factors  entering  into  an  investment 
proposition.  The  two  articles  in  the  Statist 
which  culminated  in  the  conclusion  repeated 
above  considered  not  only  the  satisfactory 
net  earnings  for  1907,  which  left  the  railroad 
with  $11,000,000  after  it  had  paid  $7  on 
every  share  of  stock;  but  a  study  was  also 
made  of  the  situation  for  the  future.  This 
the  Statist  thinks  is  favorable,  pointing  to 
earnings  for  the  railroad  in  1909  "  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  large  as  they  were  in  1907." 

The  economic  conditions  supporting  this 
opinion  are  somewhat  as  follows:  The  prob- 
ability that  in  January,  1908,  the  check  to 
trade  was  in  its  most  severe  stage;  the  pros- 
pect for  a  better  maintenance  of  freight 
rates  than  during  former  panics,  when  re- 
bates and  secret  rate-cutting  were  common 
practices,  and  the  reasonable  chance  that 
neither  politics  nor  crops  will  make  1908  a 
disastrous  year. 

Finally,  the  management  of  the  railway 
itself  is  known  to  be  admirable  in  efficiency 
and  economy.  Already  the  falling  ofE  in  re- 
ceipts is  being  met  by  the  cutting  down  of 
expenses  in  a  striking  manner.  Material, 
fuel,  and  labor  ought  to  be  cheap  during 
1908.  "  Therefore,"  says  the  Statist,  "  for  all 
these  reasons  we  anticipate  that  the  company 
may  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  main- 
taining its  7  per  cent,  dividend,  and  that  it 
should  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
6  per  cent,  distributions." 

KEEPING   AHEAD   OF   THE   TIMES. 

The  motto  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  half  a  century  might  well  have  been 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  times. 

The  aggressiveness  and  imagination  of  the 
road*s  managers  are  graphically  shown  by 
John  Moody's  historical  article  in  Moody's 
Magazine,  During  the  fifty  years  since  the 
first  through  train  was  run  to  Pittsburg 
from  Philadelphia  without  transfer  of  pas- 
sengers thfr  mileage  has  increased  from  about 
350  to  more  than  11,000,  and  the  combined 
earnings  have  reached  nearly  $327,000,000, 
— an  amount  not  even  approached  by  any 
other  railroad  system. 

This  extraordinary  income  could  not  have 
been  earned  unless  the  company  had  con- 
sistently discounted  the  future, — unless  it 
had  spent  millions  on  traffic  which  did  not 
ut  which  was  ready  to  exist  as  soon  as 


facilities  were  provided.  Just  at  present  the 
company  is  being  much  criticised  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000,000  or  so  necessary 
before  its  trains  can  run  from  Jersey  City, 
underneath  Manhattan  Island,  to  Long  Is- 
land, and  so  to  New  England.  Certainly  it 
will  be  some  years  before  sufficient  new  busi- 
ness can  be  handled  at  a  profit  to  pay  interest 
and  dividends  on  this  enormous  sum.  Yet  to 
the  reader  of  Mr.  Moody's  illuminating  arti- 
cle even  such  a  gigantic  extension  as  this  does 
not  seem  out  of  line  with  the  progressiveness 
shown  by  the  president,  Alexander  J.  Cas-. 
satt,  and  the  other  managers  who  have 
brought  the  road  to  its  leading  position. 

In  short,  for  the  greatest  railroad  of  the 
world,  centering  in  the  wealthiest  section  of 
America,  the  vital  issue  is  still  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  times.  Mr.  Moody  illustrates  this 
situation : 

The  major  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
traverse  five  of  the  richest  and  most  rapidly 
growing  States  in  the  Union,  in  respect  to  both 
population  and  wealth.  These  States  are  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. They  embrace  at  the  present  time  over 
one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
country,  and  the  total  wealth  within  the  twrders 
of  these  States  as  reported  in  1904  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  was  in  excess  of  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  reported  for  the  entire  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion. Since  1850,  when  the  record  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  first  began,  the  population  in 
these  States  has  grown  from  6,5oaooo  to  over 
23,000,000,  and  the  recorded  wealth  from  $2,- 
000,000,000  to  nearly  $33,000,000,000.  The  Pitts- 
burg district  has  developed  within  forty  years 
from  a  small  industrial  center  on  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  largest  and  richest  aggregation  of 
iron,  steel,  and  allied  industries  in  the  world; 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more, Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Cincinnati. 
St.  Louis,  and  the  rest  have  all  more  than 
doubled  in  population  since  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  began  to  extend  beyond  the  borders  of 
their  original  State,  and  the  property  values  in 
the  great  cities  which  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
either  penetrate  or  pass  through  have  shown  al- 
most fabulous  increases  within  the  past  decade. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
never  gone  through  a  single  year  since  i860 
without  the  payment  of  a  dividend;  that  in  this 
period  it  has  paid  out  upward  of  $300,000,000 
in  cash  to  its  shareholders,  and  that  it  has  been 
enabled  during  the  past  nine  years  alone  to  turn 
back  into  the  property  out  of  its  earnings  for 
improvements  and  sinking  funds  over  $^000.- 
000  and  still  leave  a  profit  and  loss  surplus  of 
$25,000,000.  Since  1864  the  actual  profits  of  the 
operated  lines  alone,  not  including  any  of  the 
lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  nor  any  of  the  sepa- 
rately operated  lines  in  the  East,  have  exceeded 
$1,000,000,000.  The  figures,  could  they  be  read- 
ily obtained,  of  all  the  controlled  lines  as  welt 
would  undoubtedly  give  results  several  hundred 
million  dollars  greater  than  this. 
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RULES  FOR  A  TRUSTEE. 


CTRANGE  to  say,  there  is  no  formal  and 
exact  line  of  conduct  for  an  American 
trustee.  The  reader  of  this  article  might 
suddenly  find  himself  empowered  by  a  de- 
ceased friend's  will  to  invest  the  estate  in  the 
widow's  interest,  and  left  practically  free  to 
follow  his  own  method.  Purely  through 
lack  of  experience  he  might  buy  real  estate 
at  haphazard,  or  the  most  speculative  kind 
of  stocks.  Such  things  are  constantly  hap- 
pening, and  as  constantly  endangering  the 
welfare  of  dependent  widows  and  orphans. 
The  proper  conduct  of  a  trustee  is  very 
concisely  summed  up  by  the  financial  editor 
of  the  H^orld's  Work,  who  believes  that  such 
an  investment  "  must  be  restricted  to  first- 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  not  to  exceed  60 
per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  proper- 
ty; to  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on  going 
concerns,  railroad  or  industrial,  of  good  repu- 
tation and  of  long  standing;  to  municipal 
bonds  of  the  State  in  which  the  testator 
lived;  to  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the  same 
State;  to  certain  other  securities," — such  as 
guaranteed  stocks  and  bonds  of  local  public 
utilities  whose  prospects  can  be  shown  to  be 
exceptionally  good. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  case:  Suppose  a  man 
•leave  a  legacy  of  $20,000  cash,  and  a  proper 
home  for  his  widow  and  children,  and  a  will  in- 
structing that  the  sum  be  kept  invested  until  the 
death  of  his  widow,  and  then  converted  into 
cash  and  distributed.  This  is  an  actual  case,  the 
legacy  having  been  left  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  How  may  it  properly  be  invested  ?  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  one  must  suppose  that  the 
fund  may  be  held  tax-free,  for  the  tax  laws 
vary  in  each  State,  and  to  select  a  tax-free  in- 
vestment in  every  case  would  require  a  book. 

The  writer  would  take  the  following  as  a  fair 
distribution  of  such  an  estate: 

In- 
Amoant.  come. 

CMh  In  Imnk $1,000     $40 

In  flrtt-mortgages  on  farm-lands  or  im- 
proved   local    property 10,000     550 

In  steam-raUroad  bonds   legal   for   New 

Jersey  savings-banks 3,000     135 

In  selected  local  municipal  bonds 3,000     135 

In  local  gas.  traction,  or  manufacturing 

bonds   3,000     150 

$1,010 

Many  cautions  must  be  observed.  The 
local  banker  should  give  his  opinion  in  the 
case  of  the  farm  mortgage.  Or  if  the  prop- 
erty has  been  improved,  it  is  well  to  pur- 
chase the  mortgage  through  one  of  the  title- 
guarantee  concerns;  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  interest  is  well  spent  in  the  additional 
safety.  A  lawyer's  recommendation,  however 
well  meaning,  does  not  furnish  equal  safety. 


Municipal  bonds,  if  the  community  issuing 
them  is  a  small  one,  are  often  very  hard  to 
dispose  of,  even  in  instances  where  their 
safety  is  very  high.  Since  it  is  always  ^vell 
to  have  a  capital  that  can  be  quickly  "  liqui- 
dated," or  converted  into  cash,  it  is  some- 
times best  to  select  "  short-term "  munici- 
pals, due  to  be  paid  within  a  few  years. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  World's 
Work  recommends  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  business  of  any  public-utility  or  in- 
dustrial company  whose  bonds  are  bought 
for  such  a  trust  fund.  It  will  frequently 
happen  that  the  trustee  has  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance w  ith  the  management  of  such  en- 
terprises. In  such  cases  the  recommendation 
of  a  sound  and  long-experienced  banking- 
house  should  not  be  despised.  A  conservative 
investment  banker,  upon  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  funds  to  be  invested,  should  be 
trusted  to  suggest  what  gas  or  street-railroad 
or  electric-lighting  securities  might  best  sup- 
ply a  portion  of  the  widow's  or  orphan's  in- 
come. Such  securities  could  give  an  income 
of  more  than  5  per  cent,  with  a  safety  equal 
to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  investment. 

MUNICIPALS  THE  SAFEST  FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 

Trustees,  and  other  prospective  investors 
who  demand  safety  first  of  all,  have  been 
asking  the  Rev^^ew  of  Reviews  about  Gov- 
ernment and  State  bonds.  It  is  no  reflection 
against  the  safety  of  such  securities  to  suggest 
municipals  instead.  The  situation  is  ex- 
plained by  Charless  Lee  Scovil  in  Success: 

There  is  no  form  of  investment  in  this  world 
that  is  safer  than  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  .Government.  In  view  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  such  bonds  sell  at  prices  to  yield  less 
than  2  per  cent.,  they  are  rarely  purchased  by 
individual  investors,  who  cannot  afford,  except 
in  special  cases,  to  accept'  so  small  a  return  upon 
their  capital.  The  great  bulk  of  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Government  are  used  by  na- 
tional banks,  which  must,  as  soon  as  organized, 
provide  themselves  with  a  certain  amount  of 
such  bonds.  The  amount  is  dependent  upon  the 
capitalization  of  the  bank. 

Many  authorities  claim  that  municipal  bonds 
of  the  best  type  rank  next  to  Government  bonds 
in  point  of  safety,  placing  them  even  ahead  of 
State  bonds.  While  a  bondholder  can  bring 
legal  action  against  a  municipality,  he  cannot 
sue  a  sovereign  State,  although  one  State  can 
sue  another.  Some  States  have  no  debts; 
others,  comparatively  few ;  and  still  others  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions. However,  the  floating  supply  of  State 
bonds  in  the  market  is  relatively  small,  and 
those  available  command  high  prices. 
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THORBAU,   OUR   FIRST  GREAT   "NATURE" 
WRITER. 

It  is  now  forty-six  years  since  the  death  of 
Thoreau,  our  most  famous  observer  of  nature 
and  out-of-door  life.  He  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated within  the  little  circle  of  his  intimate 
friends  near  Boston,  but  his  fame  was  small  in- 
deed at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  pub- 
lished only  two  books.  Now  we  have  this  beau- 
tiful and  definite  edition  of  his  writings  in 
twenty  volumes  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  It 
is  not  often  that  nine-tenths  of  the  literary 
work  of  a  famous  author  is  pjosthumous.  For- 
tunately, the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Thoreau 
had  been  preserved,  and  after  his  death  three  or 
four  volumes  appeared.  The  extent  of  the  pres- 
ent edition  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
Thoreau's  journals,  as  a  great  literary  mine, 
were  recently  discovered  for  the  purposes  of  edit- 
ing and  publishing.  He  had  kept  the  most  care- 
ful journals  from  1837  to  1861,  and  these  con- 
tained not  only  his  observations  from  day  to 
day  on  all  sorts  of  things  in  life  and  nature 
about  him,  but  the  meditations  due  to  his  varied 
reading  and  his  interest  in  matters  literary,  so- 
cial, ethical,  and  indeed  on  all  subjects.  Mr. 
Bradford  Torrcy,  as  editor  of  these  journals,  is 
entitled  to  praise  and  thanks.  The  photographic 
illustrations  scattered  through  the  volumes  are 
due  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  Mr.  Herbert  Glea- 
son,  and,  like  Mr.  Torrey's  work,  that  of  Mr. 
Gleason  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  total  re- 
sult. This  publication  in*  uniform  style  of 
Thoreau's  journal,  along  with*  his  other  well- 
known  writings,  such  as  "  Walden "  and  "  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  rnd  Merrimack  Rivers/' 
is  a  marked  event  in  the  history  of  American 
literature,  for  it  firmly  establishes  the  position 
of  an  author  whose  fame  has  rested  heretofore 
as  much  upon  personal  traditions  as  upon  the 
too  slender  basis  of  his  published  writings.  We 
have  now  in  these  twenty  volumes  the  full  justi- 
fication of  his  sequestered  but  active  intellectual 
life. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL. 

In  "The  Mother  of  California"  (Paul  Elder 
&  Co.)  Arthur  Walbridge  North  has  given  a 
spirited  historical  sketch  of  the  little-known 
land  of  Lower  ("Baja")  California  from  the 
days  of  Cortez  to  the  present.  He  recounts  to 
the  accompaniment  of  some  interesting  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  the  history  of  the 
ancient  missions  and  describes  the  mines  and 
the  physical,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the 
country.  There  is  an  extensive  bibliography  and 
an  introduction  by  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  The  long  so- 
journ of  our  battleship  fleet  in  Magdalena  Bay 
has  made  this  "land  that  reaches  down  toward 
Panama"  a  region  of  considerable  interest  to 
modem  Americans.  Mr.  North  delicately  sug- 
gests the  question.  Shall  the  United  States  pur- 
chase Lower  California?  and  proceeds  to  out- 


ARTHUR   WALBRIDGE   NORTH. 
(Author  of  ••  The  Mother  of  California.'*) 

line  his  opinion  in  an  exceedingly  interesting 
chapter  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that  geo- 
graphical location,  which  has  throughout  its 
history  made  this  peninsula  an  expense  and  no 
special  benefit  to  Mexico,  would  .make  it  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  United  States. 

A  unique  and  interesting  publication  is  "  The 
Canal  Zone  Pilot,"  a  handbook  published  at 
Panama  by  A.  Bienkowski  and  sub-titled  "A 
Guide  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  a  Classi- 
fied Business  Directory."  A  good  deal  of  inter- 
esting historical  matter  about  the  Isthmus  is 
included  and  some  illustrations  (generally  poorly 
printed,  however),  supplement  the  text. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Volume  V.  of  the  Cambridge  Modem  History 
(Macmillan)  treats  of  "The  Age  of  Louis 
XIV."  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  vol- 
umes are  not  being  issued  in  their  numerical 
order,  the  one  preceding  this  having  been  Vol- 
ume X.  The  present  volume  treats  of  the  abso- 
lutistic  idea  in  European  history.  The  Grand 
Monarch,  say  the  editors  in  their  preface,  though 
endowed  with  some  truly  royal  qualities,  was 
himself  "  no  great  statesman  and  nothing  of  a 
general."  His  monarchy  was  not  his  creation, 
but  "  was  without  real  initiative  and  no  intel- 
lectual effort  associated  with  his  reign  was  due 
to  his  personal  inspiration."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  system  of  absolute  government  which  he 
carried  on  through  more  than  half  a  century, 
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and  to  which  "all  the  activities  of  the  French 
nation  were  consistently,  though  not  without 
struggles,  accommodated,  was  characteristic  of 
the  whole  age  of  which  he  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figure."  A  large  portion  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, also,  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.  The  whole  series,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  notices 
of  other  volumes,  is  being  edited  by  Drs.  A.  W. 
Ward  and  G.  W.  Prothero  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Leathes. 

A  volume  which  can  be  profitably  read  at  the 
same  time  as  Lord  Cromer's  "  Modern  Egypt," 
noticed  in  our  pages  last  month,  is  "  Egypt  and 
Its  Betrayal"  (Grafton  Press),  by  Dr.  Elbert  E. 
Farman,  former  United  States  Consul-General 
at  Cairo,  being,  as  he  says,  an  account  of  the 
country  during  the  periods  of  Ismail  and  Tewfik 
Pasha  and  of  how  England  acquired  a  new  em- 
pire.   The  volume  is  illustrated. 

Dr.  Henrv  Charles  Lea  has  supplemented  his 
elaborate  "  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  " 
with  a  volume  on  "  The  Inquisition  in  the  Span- 
ish Dependencies  "  ( Macmillan ) .  Dr.  Lea  shows 
that  in  the  colonial  tribunals  the  Inquisition  was 
at  its  worst  as  a  portion  of  the  governmental 
system  and  so  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  failure  of  the  Spanish  colonial  policy. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff's  *'  Rambling 
Recollections"  (Macmillan, — ^two  volumes),  while 
literally  true  to  its  title,  possesses  a  certain  co- 
herence resulting  from  the  personality  of  the 
author  and  his  manner  of  telling  his  experiences. 
It  is  charmingly  written,  and  when  Sir  Henry's 
long  career  in  the  British  diplomatic  service,  par- 
ticularly at  the  court  of  Madrid,  is  remembered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  the  two 
volumes  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
reading.     The  author  manages,  without  giving 


(Whose 
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**  Rambling  Recollections  '*   have  just  been 
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DR.   PROTHERO  IN   HIS  STUDY. 

(One   of    the   editors    of   the    "  Cambridge    Modem 
History  "  series.) 

away  diplomatic  secrets,  to  convey  to  us  a  great 
deal  of  the  **  atmosphere  "  surrounding  the  lega- 
tions of  the  great  powers  in  the  European  capi- 
tals. 

Another  volume  of  reminiscence,  also  from  the 
press  of  the  Macmillans, — **  Leaves  from  the 
Notebooks  of  Lady  Dorothy  Neville." — is  full  of 
fascinating  personalia  of  the  fascinating  Lady 
Neville.  Rather  interestingly,*  passages  in  the 
diary  quoted  (the  book  is  edited  by  Lady  Doro- 
thy's son,  Ralph  Neville)  refer  appreciatively  to 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff's  book  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  publication,  some  months  ago,  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne  "  aroused 
considerable  interest  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  France  and  England  on  account  of  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  memoirs  as  well  as  for 
their  literary  charm.  The  work  is  now  com- 
plete in  three  volumes,  covering  the  period  from 
1 781  to  1830,  and  is  edited  from  the  original 
manuscript  by  Charles  Nicoullaud  (Scribners). 
The  second  volume  covers  the  four  years  from  * 
181 5  to  1819,  including  the  Comtesse's  personal 
experiences  during  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  and  her  life  in  England,  where  her  father 
was  French  Ambassador.  The  third  volume 
gives  a  fine  eyewitness  description  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  which  made  Louis  Philippe  king. 

Another  work  of  reminiscence  and  biography 
in  a  historical  setting  is  "A  Princess  of  In- 
tri^e"  (Putnams, — two  volumes),  by  H.  Noel 
Williams.  It  is  an  account  of  the  plottings  and 
vanities  of  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  Duch- 
ess of  Longueville.  The  Duchess,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  one  of  the  three  French  women 
who,  Cardinal  Mazarin  once  declared,  were  quite 
capable  of  governing  the  country  or  of  sending 
it  to  destruction. 

An  English  rendering  of  Jules  Le  Maitre's 
biography  and  study  of  Rousseau  ("Jean  Jacques- 
Rousseau,"  McClure  Publishing  Company)  dis- 
claims the  intention  of  being  a  critical  biography. 
It  is,  says  the  author,  a  history  of  his  sentiments. 
A  reading  of  the  English  version    (by  Jeanne 
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(Whose  "  Letters,"  edited  bj  his  sod,  have  just  ap- 
peared.)  • 

Mairct)  indicates  that  the  French  Academician 
has  actually  accomplished  his  intention  of  stat- 
ing his  ideas  "  simply  and  clearly,  in  a  tone 
which  is  generally  that  of  a  somewhat  careful 
conversation." 

"The  Letters  of  Dr.  John  Brown,"  edited  by 
his  son  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Forrest  (Macmillan), 
contain  some  interesting  letters  from  Ruskin, 
Thackeray,  and  other  literary  Englishmen  of 
the  first  half  of  the  past  century. 

The  English  and  American  biographical  vol- 
umes which  go  under  the  general  title  of  Who's 
Who  ("Who's  Who,"  Black,  London,  Macmil- 
lan, New  York;  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  A. 
N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago)  for  the  current  year, 
,  have  come  to  hand.  The  next  issue  of  the 
*  American  volume  will  be  in  igio,  so  that  the 
present  issue  is  for  two  years.  The  English 
manual  has  a  long  and  dignified  history  and  its 
present  issue  maintains  its  high  character.  The 
issue  for  1908  contains  2039  pages.  "  Who's 
Who  in  America,"  founded  nine  years  ago,  has 
a  new  editor, — Mr.  Albert  Nelson  Marquis,  of 
the  Marquis  Company  which  bring  out  the  work. 
This  latest  volume,-;-of  2271  pages,  with  lists 
and  indexes, — contains  16,395  names.  A  new 
feature  is  the  geographical  index,  which  groups 
according  to  State  and  city  or  town  the  names 
in  the  main  body  of  the  work. 

A  GREAT  MUSIC  SERIES. 

The  growth  of  the  country  in  musical  taste, 
if  it  were  to  be  shown  by  one  thing  only,  might 
best  be  demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the 
-supply  of  songs  and  instrumental  printed  music 
found  in  familiar  use  on  the  piano  in  the  home 
of  the  average  family  of  education  and  culture. 
The  progress  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  as  thus 
indicated  has  been  so  great  that  it  can  leave  no 


doubt  as  to  the  future.  Not  only  are  the  people 
of  the  United  States  developing  an  appredatioci 
of  music,  but  they  are  also  learning  a  great  deal 
about  music  from  the  historical,  biographical, 
and  literary  standpoints.  The  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  really  know  something  about  the  great 
composers  and  about  the  standard  operas  is  now 
very  considerable.  Nothing  else  but  such  a  state 
of  growing  musical  taste  and  cultivation  could 
justify  a  publishing  scheme  so  extensive,  and  so 
perfect  in  its  appeal  to  those  who  care  for  the 
best,  as  "  The  Musicians'  Library,"  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company 
(Boston).  About  forty  volumes  of  this  library 
have  already  been  issued,  each  one  of  them  com- 
plete in  itself.  They  are  of  standard  folio  size, 
of  high  excellence  in  typography,  printing, 
paper,  and  binding,  and,  more  important  than 
that,  they  are  surprisingly  satisfactory  in  their 
editing.  Each  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
masterpieces  eilher  of  song  or  of  piano  music, 
grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  adequately 
a  single  composer,  or  else  to  conform  to  some 
other  scheme  of  logical  association.  Each  vol- 
ume, furthermore,  gives  what  is  especially  de- 
sirable in  connection  with  the  musical  selections 
themselves,  namely,  a  critical  introduction  of 
sufficient  length  to  be  a  real  contribution  to 
musical  literature,  written  in  every  case  by  some 
one  thoroughly  qualified  For  example,  the  vol- 
ume contaming  twenty  piano  compositions  of 
Mozart  is  edited  by  Carl  Reinecke,  who  is  the 
foremost  interpreter  of  Mozart's  works.  The 
volume  containing  forty  songs  of  Brahms  is 
edited  by  Mr.  James  Huneker,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral other  volumes  devoted  respectively  to  the 
songs  of  Franz,  Schumann,  Scliubert.  and 
others.    There  are  several  volumes  of  selections 
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from  the  lyrical  and  dramatic  works  of  Wagner. 
There  are  other  volumes  of  piano  compositions 
selected  from  the  works  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  Bach, 
and  earlier  composers,  such  as  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  Mendelssohn.  There  are  other  volumes 
specially  selected,  as,  for  example,  "  fifty  master 
songs "  selected  from  the  world's  best  from 
Mozart  to  Macdowell,  with  a  critical  estimate 
of  each  song  and  nine  portraits.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  every  volume  contains  at  least  one 
well  executed  portrait.  There  is  a  delightful 
volume  of  fifty  Shakespeare  songs,  and  two  vol- 
umes containing  an  anthology  of  French  songs. 
There  is  a  volume  of  American  songs,  one  of 
Scottish  songs,  and  one  of  negro  melodies  tran- 
scribed for  the  piano.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  a  beautiful  and  noble  music 


ALBERT    NELSON    MARQUIS. 
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library,  which  continues  to  appear  in  successive 
volumes  and  which  is  so  desirable  that  every 
music  lover  must  appreciate  any  separate  book 
or  any  grouping. 

BOOKS  RELATING  TO  EDUCATION. 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
Non-Residents  is  an  institution  founded  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  those  who  through  one 
cause  or  another  are  prevented  from  acquiring 
a  liberal  education  by  attending  schools,  colleges, 
or  universities.  The  school  has  established  its 
headquarters  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  and  has  published  several  text-books,  the 
first  of  which  to  come  to  our  notice  is  "  Intro- 
ductory Economics,"  by  Prof.  Alvin  S.  Johnson, 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  This  work  dis- 
tinctly differs  from  all  other  economic  text- 
books with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  deals 
with  the  more  fundamental  problems  of  the 
science  and  does  not  attempt  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment even  of  these,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 


MRS.    CARL    SCHURZ. 

(The   first    kindergartner    in    America.      See    '*  The 

Kindergarten  in  American  Education.*') 

written  with  the  main  purpose  of  stimulating 
economic  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Its  language  is  simple  and  for  the  most  part 
easily  understood  by  the  reader  of  only  rudi- 
mentary education.  At  the  same  time,  the  ma- 
ture student  of  the  subject  will  find  that  the 
author  has  had  continually  in  mind  the  work  of 
the  most  progressive  among  the  modem  econo- 
mists, even  though  the  terminology  of  their 
treatises  has  been  for  the  most  part  omitted. 
If  the  other  books  in  this  series  succeed  as  well 
as  this  one  in  popularizing  modem  learning  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  will  have  accomplished 
much  for  the  education  of  a  large  number  of 
Americans  who  are  now  deprived  of  such  ad- 
vantages. 

"  The  Kindergarten  in  American  Education," 
by  Nina  C.  Vandewalker  (Macmillan),  makes  a 
distinct  contribution  to  American  educational 
history  in  so  far  as  it  portrays  the  kindergarten 
movement  in  relation  to  American  education  as 
a  whole.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  little 
published  in  this  field  beyond  the  recording  of 
isolated  facts  of  kindergarten  (iistory.  Another 
distinct  service  is  rendered  by  Miss  Vandewalker 
in  bringing  to  light  the  important  foundation 
work  done  in  this  country  by  various  German- 
Americans  who  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
brought  with  them  from  the  fatherland  the  kin- 
dergarten as  it  had  been  developed  up  to  that 
time.  Credit  is  given  to  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz  as 
the  first  kindergartener  in  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Schurz  founded  and  maintained  a  kinder- 
garten at  Watertown,  Wis.,  in  1855. 

"  School  Reports  and  School  Efficiency  '*  is 
the  title  of  a  volume  compiled  for  the  New 
York  Committee  on  the  Physical  Welfare  of 
School  Children  by  Dr.  David  S.  Snedden  and 
Dr.  William  H.  Allen  (Macmillan).    The  sub- 
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DISCUSSIONS  OP  PRESENT-DAY  RELIGION. 

Dr.  Newman  Smyth's  studies  of  the  dominant 
religious  tendencies  of  our  day  and  generation, 
which  has  just  come  from  the  Scribncrs  under 
the  title  "  Passing  Protestantism  and  Coming 
Catholicism,"  is  a  very  suggestive  and  thought- 
provoking  book.  The  author  considers  the 
"  passing  of  Protestantism,  "  Mediating  Mod- 
ernism," and  the  "coming"  of  Catholicism.  A 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Protestant  church 
convinces  him  that  that  institution  has  lost  its 
religious  authority,  that,  having  long  ago  accom- 
plished its  great  work  of  freeing  the  human 
mind,  its  end  is  already  in  sight.  This  same 
condition  is  equally  true  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
he  holds.  The  reconciler  of  the  two,  Dr.  Smyth 
believes,  is  to  be  Modernism,  condemned  of  Pope 
and  preacher  and  little  understood  by  the  world 
at  large,  of  which,  however,  this  author  gives  a 
very  lucid  and  interesting  account.  A  possible 
future  union  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
on  a  new  basis  into  one  united  Christian  chyrch 
is  the  thought  that  dominates  this  book. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden's  views  as,  to  the 
functions  and  mission  of  the  Christian  church 
have  become  fairly  well  known  throurfi  previous 
publications.  His  new  book,  "The  Church  and 
Modem  Life"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  co- 
ordinates and  enforces  those  views.  A  new 
reformation,  he  holds,  is  needed  in  our  time  to 
bri/ig  society  to  Christ  as  a  social  savior,  just 
as  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
required  to  bring  the  individual  to  Christ  as  a 
personal  savior.  He  does  not  admit  that  the 
work  of  Protestantism  is  ended. 

ESSAYS  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

"  What  will  the  world  be  like  when  its  state 
is  really  a  socialist  one?"  This  question  H.  G. 
Wells  sets  himself  to  answer  iYi  his  new  book: 
"New  Worlds  for  Old"  (Macmillan).  In  this 
volume  Mr.  Wells  temporarily  forsakes  his  role 
of  a  writer  of  fantastic  romances  and  sets  forth 
his  idea  in  his  own  clear  style  of  what  the  future 
socialistic  state  is  to  be. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Hutchinson's  treatise  on  "The 
Limit  of  Wealth"  (Macmillan)  is  another  at- 
tempt at  forecasting  the  social  millennium.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  would  put  nothing  in  the  way  of  in- 
dividual accumulation  of'  riches,  but  would  limit 
the  amount  that  each  man  should  have  for  pur- 
poses of  purely  personal  enjoyment. 

Dr.  Hutton  Webster,  professor  of  sociology 
and  anthropology  in  the  University  of  Nebraslo, 
has  written  a  treatise  on  "  Primitive  Secret  So- 
cieties" (Macmillan),  in  which  he  discusses  the 
significance  of  the  data  collected  in  recent  years 
by  investigators  in  Australia,  Melanesia,  Africa, 
and  North  America.  Much  of  this  information 
regarding  initiation  ceremonies  and  other  curi- 
ous rites  found  among  savage  and  barbarous 
communities  will  be  entirely  new  to  those  read- 
ers who  have  never  had  access  to  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  recent  discoveries. 
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ject  has  already  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Allen  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  May,  1906.  While 
this  study  of  school  conditions  originated  several 
years  ago  in  New  York  City  and  resulted  in 
showing  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city  was  failing  through  the  lack  of  proper  busi- 
ness methods  to  make  the  most  of  funds  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  a  great  many  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  study  leads  are  equally 
applicable  to  school  conditions  in  other  com- 
munities. Boards  of  education  and  school  officers 
throughout  the  country  will  find  in  this  report 
many  suggestions  that  may  be  adopted  with 
profit.  The  committee  did  not  confine  its  in- 
vestigations to  New  York  City,  but  examined 
the  reports  of  100  cities  with  a  view  to  indicat- 
ing in  what  respects  they  actually  aid  in  school 
economy  and  administration. 

Perhaps  the  most  advanced  public  library  in 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  directing  chil- 
dren's reading  is  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burg, which  has  just  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  its  catalogue  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  first 
eight  grades  in  the  Pittsburg  schools.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  catalogue  the  library  staff 
has  had  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  and  the  work  as  it  stands  has  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  Pittsburg  school  princi- 
pals and  the  city  superintendent.  Librarians  and 
teachers  in  other  cities  will  surely  find  this  list 
of  books  helpful  in  their  work. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


A  Season     ^^  ^^^^  "°^  often   in  our  his- 
0/  tory  reached  the  convention  sea- 

armony.  ^^^  j^  ^  Presidential  year  with- 
out finding  the  atmosphere  charged  with  the 
spirit  of  partisan  or  factional  strife.  This 
year  there  is  remarkably  little  controversy 
of  a  deep-seated  nature.  The  parties  are 
not  in  sharp  array  against  one  another,  sec- 
tional feeling  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
the  factional  troubles  within  the  great 
parties  are  far  less  serious  than  they  have 
often  iJeen  in  the  past.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  great  gathering  at  the 
White  House  last  month  was  the  genuine 
spirit  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  this  assemblage 
of  governors  and  other  representative  men 
was  held  in  the  closing  days  of  the  long 
session  of  a  term  of  Congress  immediately 
preceding  the  national  party  conventions,  its 
unity  has  additional  significance  and  serves 
to  illustrate  the  very  unusual  state  of  mind 
that  prevails  throughout  the  country. 

The        ^^^  object  of  the  conference  was 

White  House  to    promotc   policies    and    move- 

onference.    jj^^p^g    f^^    ^j^^   conservation    of 

the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt  had  invited  all  the  gover- 
nors of  the  States  and  Territories,  each  of 
whom  was  authorized  to  select  three  men 
from  his  State  as  additional  members  of  the 
conference.  The  President  also  directly  in- 
vited a  number  of  other  men,  for  reasons 
of  personal  distinction  and  fitness  or  as  rep- 
resenting organizations  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  conference.  Nearly 
all  of  the  governors  were  present  on  this 
historic  occasion,  which  began  on  May  13 
and  lasted  three  days.  The  President  was 
never  more  impressive  than  in  his  opening 
address,    and    his   unfailing   tact    and    good 


management  contributed  much  toward  the 
great  success  of  the  meeting.  It  was  the 
general  feeling  that  the  people  of  the  States 
had  been  wise  and  sensible  in  choosing  for 
their  governors  men  of  sense,  ability,  and 
public  spirit. 

The  Men  and  ^^^'  Andfcw  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
the  James  J.  Hill,  made  influential 
^'^^''  addresses,  one  upon  ore  and  coal 
as  national  resources,  and  the  other  upon  the 
need  of  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  was  active  and  help- 
ful throughout  the  conference  and  made  a 
closing  address  commending  thoroughly  the 
policies  of  forest  preservation,  waterway  im- 
provement, irrigation,  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration has  been  so  notably  identified 
and  which  henceforth  will  be  fostered  as 
national  movements  by  progressive  leaders 
of  all  parties.  Distinguished  practical  and 
scientific  experts  discussed  forest  resources, 
supplies  of  ores,  coal,  and  natural  gas,  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  rivers  for  better 
navigation,  for  development  of  water-power, 
and  for  prevention  of  damage  through  over- 
flow and  through  the  erosion  of  soils.  Irri- 
gation, swamp  drainage,  and  other  problems 
having  to  do  with  the  full  utilization  of  our 
landed  domain  were  suitably  discussed. 
The  President  declared  that  this  great  con- 
ference could  not  and  would  not  have  been 
held  but  for  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  in- 
valuable expert  and  administrator  whom  we 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  in  charge  of  our 
national  forest  reservations.  Among  the 
practical  results  of  the  conference  may  be 
noted  the  firm  establishment  in  the  count r>''s 
appreciation  and  support  of  Mr  Pinchot's 
splendid  work.  The  many-sided  undertak- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
strongly    endorsed    by    the   conference,    and 
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-^^  Wilson,  who  has  now  served  near-  nors, — notably  Blanchard, of  Louisiana  ;  Folk, 

^<^^^^^^^    years  in  the  cabinet,  might  well  of  Missouri;  Glenn,  of  North  Caroh'na,  and 

''      ^^^%^\t.    that  the  magnificent  work  carried  Willson,of  Kentucky, — were  especially  active 

a-^v-^      \4er   the  various  bureaus  which  pertain  and    valuable   members   of    the   conference; 

n     ^^^^        department    was   obtaining   the    na-  and    they   are   men   who    would   count    for 

o       1^*^    recognition   as   standing  in   the   first  much  in  any  political  or  deliberative  body. 

io»^   ^      ^  ^j^e  Government's  important  projects.  Johnson,    of     Minnesota,     the     Democratic 

ra»^^  J^  x-more,   all   those  identified   with   the  Governor   of   a   Republican   State,    and    the 

Fvi^^^*^^     ^^    for   a    large   and    comprehensive  Western    and    Northwestern    governors    in 

nr-<^'^^'^"^    j^ent  of  the  navigable  watcr%va>'s  of  general,  appeared  in  the  conference  as  men 

imf>^^^      ^^r-v  had  reason  to  feel  that  this  con-  of  ready  resources  and  marked  qualities  of 


^^^      ntO''  ^^^  reason  to  feel  that  this  con-    of  ready  resources  and  marked  qual 
t:!^^    ^^       ^^.jis  the  n:o3t  valuable  of  any  that    leadership.        While    national    policies    and 
f^^^"^^^_^    been   held  in  its  relation  to  their    ir.easures  for  the   protection   of  the   United 


i-cct: 


I'^ii.s      ^     ent.  States  against  the  undue  waste  of  its  natural 

%rarL<^^^^  resources  are   imperatively   needed,    there   is 

The  character  and  abilit>'  of  the    also  room  in  every  State  for  a  supplementary- 
^    ^f"''      men     who    were    serving    their    activity  as  respects  matters  of  public  interest 
j^t^i^  ^ot'«'''»<>''*- States    as    governors    were     re-    that  have  a  local  rather  than  a  national  or 
Iced  upon  by  all  who  attended  the  con-    interstate  character.     Thus,  while  fully  en- 
"^^^^     ^p    jinJ  furnished  a  fresh  argument  for    dorsing  the  policy  of  national  forest  reserve>, 
^y^  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  di-    the  governors  of  a  number  of  the  States  an- 
"^^^      vote  of  the  people.  The  Southern  gover-    nounced  their  purpose  to  appoint  State  fores- 
try commissions  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  following  the  exam- 
ple   of    New    York    and    several 
other  States. 

o^^u^i     The    conference    dealt 

Fraetleal 

Rather  Than  very    happily   With    all 
Academic.        ^J       ^     \  ^u 

attempts  to  raise  the 
issue  as  between  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual States.  It  was  a  practical 
conference,  dealing  with  actual 
subjects,  and  it  did  not  allow  itself 
to  be  confused  by  attempts  to  bring 
forward  merely  academic  di&tltii:' 
tions.  The  President  wished  tti 
have  things  done,  and  was  ready 
to  welcome  State  activity'  in  so  far 
as  it  could  prcxreed  effectrvely; 
The  Southern  jiovcrnors,  mean* 
while,  who  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  cling  to  the  States*  right?^ 
theory,  were  nationalists  in  the 
fullest  sense  when  it  came  to  poli- 
cies for  the  improvement  *>f  water- 
ways  and  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  that  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  navigation  of  the  streams. 

^^  ^^  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  Eastern  the  influence  of  the 
Beserves.  conference  might  help 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill 
pending  in  Congress  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  and 
White   Mountain   forest   reserves. 


»  "V/'-^M.    |.^ 


•'^'»!.  \>y  I >iHkr»».,MHl  A  I'ndcrwood.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  (jffoki)  pinchot. 
""^  ''f  flM.  I'ori^f   H.rvl.o  nnd  mombor  of  the  Inland  Water- 
way m  CornmlMHlon.) 
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If  this  bill  coultl  have 
come  squarely  before  Con- 
grrss  upon  its  merits  i! 
would  have  been  passed 
beyond  a  question.  But 
the  opposition  of  the  con- 
trolling spirits  in  Con- 
gress has  thus  far  been 
found  too  great  to  over- 
come, .  A  compromise, 
however,  has  been  secured 
in  the  form  of  a  commis- 
sion of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  to 
inquire  into  the  relation- 
ship of  these  proposed  re- 
serves to  the  maintenance 
of  waterways,  and  are  to 
report  not  later  than  the 
1st  of  next  Januarys  The 
latest  form  of  obstruction 
takes  refujje  behind  the 
Constitution,  ff,  how- 
ever,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  proposed  forest 
reser\"cs     arc     essentially 


iiiiw  SuntiMPH.  L(tV4*  (i^Y.  Fulk*  Of  Mfti 

A    rififiU)'   OF   COVER >!0lt'5    AT    lllE   aiNFElEPJCE. 


rchitt'il  to  the  maintenance  of  navij^able 
waii^ru  ays,  the  constittitinnal  la^vycr?;  may 
reki\  their  scruples.  Meanwhile  ever>  year 
of  dflay  mt*rins  ir rt^parable  injury  to  these 
niountnin  (harriers,  vsKosc  forests  ought  to 
li:tve  hecn  nationaUzed  and  preserved  a  good 
UKtnv  years  :it:o,  There  is  miw  good  ground 
iin  hnpin^  that  the  bill  tnav  become  a  law 
ui  tin*  ru'\r  ?^ession  uf  Congress. 


Pbolorimph  by  Harris  A.  twine.  Wulitnerun. 
Got.  Noel,  of  Min.      Gov.  Deneen.  of  111.     Gov.  Johnson,  of  Minn. 
A  GROUP  OF  THREE  GOVKRNORS  AT  THE  CONFERENCE. 

(General  Secretary  Shiup  standing  In  rear.) 


It  is  one  thinj;^  to  preser\'^e  the 
iCNatrces  that  arc  still  ^^  irhin  the 
control  of  the  (tovemn^ent  as  a 
part  of  the  unsold  public  lands,  and  it  is  of 
couriir  tjuite  a  ilifft-rent  tbinjz  to  deal  with 
natural  resonrct-s  that  Jiave  passed  fr<im  the 
"nvncT>lLip  of  the  State  to  that  of  private 
individuals  or  commercial  corporations. 
With  a  little  more  wisdom  and  discrimina- 
tion in  the  making  of  our  land  laws  at  an 
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Copyright  1908.  by  Under *ood  A  Under *vooJ.  N.  Y. 

Andrew  Carneine.  William  J.  Bryan.  James  J.  HilL  John  Mitchell. 

FOUR   DISTINGUISHED  GUESTS    AT  THE     PRESIDENT'S   CONFERENCE  LAST    MONTH. 


earlier  period  we  should  have  retained  vast 
areas  of  forest  now  alienated,  and  immense 
supplies  of  coal  and  of  iron  ore.  As  matters 
stand,  however,  it  has  been  possible  during 
the  last  ten  years  to  set  apart  large  forest 
reserves  from  the  still  unsold  public,  lands 
of  the  Far  West,  and  something  can  yet  be 
done  on  the  public  domain  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  other  forms  of  natural  wealth. 
Meanwhile  there  are  two  ways  by  which 
Government  can  proceed  where  natural  re- 
sources have  already  passed  over  into  pri- 
vate hands.  In  the  case  of  forest  areas,  the 
resumption  of  public  control  may  be  secured 
by  purchase,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Adirondack 
forest  reserve  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
as  is  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  national 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountain  reservations.  In  a 
number  of  the  States  it  will  doubtless  be 
found  feasible  for  the  commonwealth  itself 
to  acquire  mountain  areas  and  re-establish 
the  forests  that  have  been  so  largely  cleared 
away.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  follow 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  this  method. 


Limiting  '^'^^  Other  method  of  proceeding 
the  Private  is  that  of  an  exercise  of  the  right 
"'•  *  to  limit  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty where  the  public  interest  is  involved. 
In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence President  Roosevelt  called  attention  to 
an  opinion  emanating  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Maine 
upholding  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  re- 
strict the  cutting  of  trees  upon  private  pro- 
perty without  rendering  compensation, 
where  the  motive  lies  in  the  preservation 
of  the  rivers  and  the  maintenance  of  general 
conditions  which  would  be  imperiled  by  the 
rapid  cutting  away  of  the  forests.  A  similar 
decision  by  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  an  opinion  delivered  t^vo 
months  ago  by  Justice  Holmes  and  quoted 
at  some  length  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
address.  This  decision  is  so  far-reaching 
and  important  that  we  may  well  reprint  here 
that  part  of  it  quoted  by  the  President.  It 
is  as  follows: 
The  State  as   quasi-sovereign   and   represent- 
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ative  of  the  interests  of  the  public  has  a  standing 
in  court  to  protect  the  atmosphere,  the  water, 
and  the  forests  within  its  territory,  irrespective 
of  the  assent  or  dissent  of  the  private  owners 
of  the  land  most  immediately  concerned.  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  qs  that  few  pubHc  interests  are 
more  obvious,^  indisputable,  and  independent  of 
particular  theory  than  the  interest  of  the  public 
of  a  State  to  maintain  the  rivers  that  are  wholly 
within  it  substantially  undiminished,  except  by 
such  drafts  upon  them  as  the  guardian  of  the 
dublic  welfare  may  permit  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  them  to  a  more  perfect  use.  This  pub- 
lic interest  is  omnipresent  wherever  there  is  a 
State,  and  grows  more  pressing  as  population 
grows.  .  .  .  We  are  of  opinion,  further,  that 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  State  to  insist 
that  its  natural  advantages  shall  remain  unim- 
paired by  its  citizens  is  not  dependent  upon  any 


Copyriffttt.  1906,  by  Underwood  k  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

GOVERNOR  GLENN,  OF   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

(Who  made  e  thrilling  speech  at  the  conference  on 
broad  national  lines.) 


Copyright.  1907.  by  C.  M.  Bell.  Washington. 

JUSTICE  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLME.S,  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   SUPREME  COURT. 

nice  estimate  of  the  extent  of  present  use  or 
speculation  a^  to  future  needs.  The  legal  con- 
ception of  the  necessary  is  likely  to  be  confined 
to  somewhat  rudimentary  wants,  and  there  are 
benefits  from  a  great  river  that  might  escape  a 
lawyer's  view.  But  the  State  is  not  required  to 
submit  even  to  an  esthetic  analysis.  Any  analy- 
sis niay  be  inadequate.  It  finds  itself  in  pos- 
session of  what  ail  admit  to  be  a  great  public 
good,  and  what  it  has  it  may  keep  and  give  no 
one  a  reason  for  its  will. 

Far-Beaching  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  Maine  the  courts 
Results  of  were  dealing  with  the  preserva- 
nncpe.  ^j^^  ^^  forests.  In  the  New 
Jersey  case,  sustained  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  matter  at  issue  was  the 
direct  diversion  of  the  water  of  a  river  by  a 
private  company  for  use  in  another  State. 
A  very  interesting  instance  of  the  application 
of  State  authority  to  the  preservation  of  an 
important  natural  resource  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Indiana  law  which  prohibits  the  waste 
of  natural  gas.  If  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  had  at  a  sufficiently  early  day  ap- 
preciated the  need  and  value  of  such  public 
action,  the  results  would  have  been  important 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  Natural  gas 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  of  all 
forms  of  fuel.     Yet  in  the  States  where  it 
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I'hotosraph  by  Frederic  B.  Hyde.  Waihinctoo. 

From  left  to  right :  Gov.  Jamos  O.  Davidson,  Wisconsin  ;  Gov.  John  K.  Fort,  Now  Jersey  :  (Jov.  Newtun 
C.  Blanchard,  Louisiana,  chairman ;  Gov,  Martin    F.  Ansel,  South  Carolina  ;  Gov.  John  C  Cutler,  Utah. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF   GOVERNOKS    WHO    DRAFTED  THE   RESOLUTIONS. 


has  been  found  and  utilized  probably  three 
times  as  much  has  been  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  as  has  been  used.  In  connection  with 
the  obtaining  of  crude  petroleum  from  the 
earth,  there  is  constantly  going  on  a  need- 
less waste  of  natural  gas.  Every  State 
which  possesses  this  valuable  form  of  fuel 
should  at  once  pass  strict  laws  to  prevent 
its  further  waste.  The  recent  decisions  of 
the  courts  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the 
community  is  greater  than  the  individual, 
and  that  private  property  is  merely  a  grant 
from  the  State,  limited  by  the  larger  con- 
siderations of  public  welfare,  can  now  be 
advantageously  invoked  in  a  number  of  ways 
for  the  welfare  not  only  of  men  now  living, 
but  also  and  especially  for  the  maintenance 
for  future  generations  of  the  country  *s 
prosperity.  When  the  full  proceedings  of 
the  conference  appear  in  a  compact  volume, 
means  should  be  found  for  a  widespread 
distribution  of  the  book. 


The 


A     committee     on      resolutions. 

Unanimous    headed  by  Governor  Blanchard, 

Verdict.      ^^  Louisiana,  made  a  report  that 

was  in  hearty  endorsement  of  all  the  policies 

that  the  President  had  advocated  in  his  open- 


ing address,  and  that  had  been  so  well  sup- 
ported in  the  various  papers  and  speeches 
of  the  sessions.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, which  was  unanimously  adopted* 
favored  the  idea  of  future  conferences  of  the 
same  nature,  for  the  further  advancement  of 
the  same  objects.  There  was  also  recom- 
mended the  appointment  by  each  State  of  a 
commission  on  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  to  co-operate  with  each  other  and 
with  the  federal  authorities.  Undoubtedly 
this  conference  will  have  had  the  effect  of 
promoting  the  great  movement  already  be- 
gun for  the  comprehensive  development  of 
waterways.  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission, which  in  its  preliminary  reports 
has  shown  so  broad  a  grasp  of  the  large 
problems  that  are  associated  with  the  water- 
ways question.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  advocates  of  waterway  improvement, 
among  whom  are  now  numbered  the  great 
railroad  presidents,  with  Mr.  Hill  in  their 
lead,  will  have  secured  the  success  of  their 
demand  for  a  $500,000,000  appropriation 
at  the  rate  of  $50,000,000  a  year  for  ten 
years.  *  Such  expenditures  would  be  fully 
justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 
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Forests  ^^  ^^^  **"^^  ^^  ^^^  conference  a 
and  committee  of  the  House  was 
aper.  Q^,^,ypjgj  y^\i\\  hearings  upon  the 
bill  promoted  by  the  newspaper  men  of  the 
country  abolishing  the  tariflF  on  wood  pulp, 
which  is  th^  material  from  which  ordinary 
printing  paper  \s  made.  The  leading  news- 
papers of  the  country  were  able  to  show  that 
the  price  ijf  paper  had  been  sharply  advanced, 
and  they  undertook  to  convince  Congress 
that  this  advance  was  due  in  considerable 
part  to  the  monopolizing  of  paper  produc- 
tion. They  held,  further,  that  the  monopo- 
listic conditions  in  the  paper  trade  were 
made  possible  by  the  tariflF.  The  manufac- 
ture of  wood  pulp  is  a  considerable  factor 
in  the  sweeping  away  of  our  forest  areas, 
and  the  pulp  situation  is  so  closely  controlled 
that  the  paper  trade  is  on  a  changed  basis 
and  the  average  newspaper  publisher  is  seri- 
ously aflfected.  The  Canadian  forests  suit- 
able for  paper-making  are  so  vast  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  rapid  exhaustion  even 
if  the  most  wasteful  methods  were  per- 
mitted, while  with  suitable  regulations,  such 
as  Canada  would  undbubtedly  make  and  en- 
force, the  supply  may  be  regarded  as  inex- 
haustible. We  need  in  this  country  an  ample 
supply  of  paper  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  we 
also  need  a  restoration  of  forest  growth  for 
the  protection  of  our  rivers  and  our  soils. 
The  sooner  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  abol- 
ished, the  better  from  various  standpoints. 
There  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  how  Con- 
gress would  vote  if  the  matter  could  be 
brought  squarely  to  the  test.  But  so  much 
time  was  exhausted  by  the  committee  in  pro- 
tracted hearings  that  it  was  uncertain  when 
these  pages  closed  for  the  press  whether  or 
not  the  question  could  come  to  a  vote  be- 
fore adjournment. 


The 


It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
Ta'rljf       gentlemen    who    made    up    the 
Queetlon.     ^j^j^^    jj^^^    conference    that 

none  of  them  tried  to  make  political  capital 
by  discussing  the  tariff  as  a  main  issue.  It 
is  obviously  true  that  as  respects  some  of  our 
resources  the  tariff  is  involved.  But  the 
main  questions  of  the  conference  could  be 
dealt  with  fairly  and  fully  without  much 
need  of  raising  that  question.  Undoubtedly 
free  pulp  and  also  free  lumber  will  have  to 
come  in  the  near  future  when  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  is  a  dominant  issue.  The  party  in 
power  would  have  put  itself  in  better  con- 
dition for  the  campaign  if  it  had  heartily 
supported  the  idea  that  the  preliminary  work 


of  tariff  revision  ought  not  to  be  delayed, 
but  ought  to  be  entered  upon  with  the  end 
of  the  present  session.  It  was  evident  months 
ago  that  a  tariff  commission  in  the  more  am- 
bitious sense  could  not  be  secured  at  the 
hands  of  the  present  Congress.  It  was 
hoped,  however,  that  Congress  might  be 
willing  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
tariff  experts  already  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  departments  as  a  special  com- 
mission and  set  them  at  work  to  formulate 
facts  as  to  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  other  pertinent  information,  in 
order  that  the  now  greatly  needed  work  of 
tariff  revision  might  be  taken  up  and  pushed 
to  a  rapid  completion  in  the  near  future. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  session  Congress 
seemed  a  little  more  inclined  to  do  something 
of  this  sort,  although  it  was  evident  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
did  not  intend  to  allow  the  President  to  ap- 
pear to  the  country  to  have  any  part  in 
guiding  the  preliminary  inquiries.  The 
Senate  alone  voted  to  employ  experts,  under 
direction  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

With  the  crying  need  for  water- 
%'wu^     way     improvements,     it     is     not 

strange  that  there  should  be  mur- 
muring in  many  quarters  on  account  of  the 
stupendous  sums  expended  for  the  army  and 
navy  and  pensions.  The  greater  part  of  our 
national  income  goes  for  these  objects.  We 
could  create  a  comprehensive  system  of 
waterway  improvements  for  wliat  the  army 
or  the  navy  together  cost  in  each  Congres- 
sional period  of  two  years.  These  expendi- 
tures are  certainly  very  regrettable,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  unnecessary  or 
unwise.  There  would  be  little  use  to  pro- 
vide costly  harbors  unless  we  were  prepared 
to  defend  them  in  case  of  attack.  Since  it  is 
conceded  we  must  have  some  sort  of  navy,  it 
should  also  be  understood  that  true  economy 
in  the  long  run  lies  in  having  the  navy  so 
unmistakably  efficient  that  it  may  be  relied 
upon  not  merely  to  win  victories  in  case  of 
war,  but  to  prevent  the  recourse  to  armed 
measures.  We  are  constantly  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  promote  peace  and 
good-will  among  the  nations,  and  are  doing 
our  full  share  toward  accustoming  the 
world  to  arbitration  and  to  the  idea  of  inter- 
national tribunals.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  not  need  to  spend  so  much  of 
our  revenues  relatively  for  military  purposes. 
At  present  the  efficient  navy  is  to  be  regarded 
as  our  accepted  policy. 
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j.^^         The  President's  battleship   mes- 
Battieahips  to  sage,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be 

Be  Oranted,     y^[^Q^^     gflfg^.^     ^p^^     CongresS, 

was  potent  in  the  end.  The  President  had, 
for  reasons  which  he  stated  with  great  co- 
gency, asked  Congress  to  authorize  four  new 
battleships.  The  House  Committee  had  de- 
cided to  order  one  new  battleship,  with  no 
appropriation  to  start  the  work.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  President's  message  the  House 
bill  provided  for  two  ships,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,ooo,ocx).  In  the  Senate  a 
vigorous  and  spirited  contest  was  made 
against  Senator  Hale's  committee  by.  sup- 
porters of  the  President's  policy,  including 
a  number  of  the  younger  Republican  Sena- 
tors. Senator  Hale  has  been  so  accustomed 
to  the  idea  that  what  he  says  in  the  Senate 
is  final  on  naval  matters  that  Senator  Bever- 
idge,  who  led  the  fight  against  the  commit- 
tee's bill,  was  subjected  to  irrelevant  per- 
sonal attacks.  The  result,  however,  was  a 
substantial  victory  for  the  President  and  the 
Senators  who  supported  him.  Senator  Alli- 
son saved  the  face  of  the  discomfited  Hale 
by  assuring  the  Senate  that  if  the  two  ships 
could  stand  in  the  present  bill,  two  more 
would  be  authorized  seven  months  later  in 
the  short  session  of  the  present  Congress,  and 
meanwhile  money  enough  would  be  appro- 
priated so  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in 
preparing  the  plans,  letting  the  contracts, 
and  starting  the  work. 

Work  for  ^^^^  ^^^^  understanding,  the 
Our  bill  was  passed  and  the  Prest- 
"*'*''  dent  was  very  well  satisfied,  be- 
cause Mr.  Allison's  announcement,  which 
was  further  to  the  effect  that  Congress 
would  regularly  authorize  two  battleships  at 
each  session,  until  the  navy  was  as  large  as 
the  situation  required,  went  even  farther 
than  the  President  had  asked.  What  was 
wanted  now  was  a  definite  notice  to  the 
world  that  the  American  navy  would  be 
maintained  at  a  point  of  high  efficiency  upon 
as  large  a  scale  as  could  be  desired  to  protect 
all  the  interests  for  which  our  Government 
is  responsible.  At  the  present  rate  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  military  and 
naval  powers  of  the  world  will  be  glad  to 
take  up  the  question  of  reduced  armaments, 
inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  expense  is  becom- 
ing intolerable.  Until  that  time  the  Amer- 
ican navy  will  have  two  missions  to  perform: 
First,  that  of  defending  and  protecting  our 
own  country,  and,  second,  that  of  helping  our 
Government  to  use  its  influence  in  the  most 


effective  way  for  maintaining  the  world  s 
peace  through  a  transitional  period.  When 
better  methods  have  been  evolved  for  keeping 
the  peace  of  nations.  Uncle  Sam,  like  all  the 
rest,  will  be  glad  enough  to  cut  down  the 
naval  budget  to  the  smallest  pobible  limits. 

Con  reas  ^^^  number  of  bills  presented 
and/ta  to  Congress  for  cohsideration 
Critica.  jy^ing  the  past  session  reaches 
tens  of  thousands.  A  great  many  useful 
and  meritorious  things  have  been  accom- 
plished. Many  Congressmen,  working  con- 
scientiously in  their  respective  committees, 
and  securing  particular  results  for  which 
they  have  been  laboring,  are  sensitive  about 
the  criticisms  to  which  Congress  has  lately 
been  subjected.  Next  month  we  shall 
undertake  to  present  a  fair  and  reasonable 
analysis  of  what  has  been  attempted  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  long  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  adjournment  such  an  estimate  can- 
not be  prepared  with  sufficient  accuracy  or 
perspective.  The  main  criticism  is  directed 
against  the  seeming  inability  of  Congress  to 
shape  a  major  program  and  deal  with  it 
effectively.  All  of  the  many  meritorious 
things  that  have  been  done  could  have  been 
accomplished  in  any  case,  while  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
the  President  and  the  country  as  to  lead- 
ing topics  seems  to  be  due  to  a  very  bad 
system. 

A  Bad  8  stem  ^^  '^  ^^  ^^   remembered   that  a 
in  bad  system  can  yield  good  results 

Bad  Hands,  j^  ^^orked  by  the  right  kind  of 
men.  But  the  critics  now  insist  that  the  bad 
system  in  Congress  has  lately  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  kind  of  men.  The 
country  desires  to  see  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  undertaken  promptly  and  in  good  faith. 
Public  opinion  is  not  rabid  about  the  tariff, 
does  not  wish  business  disturbed  by  an  over- 
strained political  tariff  controversy,  and  does 
not  expect  to  see  the  principle  of  protection 
repudiated.  It  would  be  willing  to  accept 
a  Republican  revision  of  the  tariff  provided 
it  were  done  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  business  community.  But  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  good  enough  Republican  for  the 
people  of  the  country' ;  and  public  opinion 
goes  at  least  as  far  as  he  has  yet  gone  in  its 
demands  for  tariff  revision.  He  is  the  ac- 
cepted leader  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
ruling  clique  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  a  firm  hand  upon  the  deliberations 
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of  that  body,  but  its  members  do  not  repre- 
sent American  public  opinion.  The  manu- 
facturers have  demanded  a  tariff  commission 
to  be  set  at  work  at  once  to  prepare  the  facts. 
President  Roosevelt  has  repeatedly  in  mes- 
sages to  Congress  advised  the  appointment  of 
some  form  of  tariflE  commission.  The  coun- 
try has  wished  it;  the  Senate  under  Mr. 
Aid  rich's  leadership  would  have  reluctantly 
granted  it;  but  Mr.  .Cannon,  Mr.  Payne, 
and  Mr.  Dalzell.  ruling  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, were  unwilling  to  let  the  coun- 
try have  it.  The  autocratic  system  under 
which  the  House  is  ruled  has  gone  too  far 
and  has  become  vicious. 


Leaderghlp 

Should  Be 

United. 


But  the  system  would  be  tolerable 
if  it  were  directed  by  men  of  pro- 
gressive minds,  representing  the 
spirit  and  aspiration  of  the  Republican  party, 
'rhe  real  leadership  of  the  Republican  party 
has  been  in  the  Administration  and  not  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, representing  the  country  at  large;  Mr. 
Root,  representing  New  York  and  the  great 
Middle  States;  Mr.  Taft,  representing  Ohio 
and  the  great  Central  West;  Mr.  Meyer  rep- 
resenting New  England, — in  short,  the  en- 
tire cabinet  group,  including  those  associating 
with  it, — command  the  confidence  of  the  Re- 
publican masses  as  respects  public  questions 
and  policies.  The  ruling  cliques  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  do  not  now  represent  the 
Republican  masses,  even  to  a  moderate  extent. 
The  only  thing  that  can  possibly  drag  the 
Republican  party  through  the  coming  cam- 
paign with  any  hope  whatever  of  victory  is 
the  enthusiasm  for  a  progressive  Administra- 
tion, in  contrast  with  the  reactionary  manage- 
ment of  the  party  in  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  ruling  clique  in  the  House  and 
the  corresponding"  clique  in  the  Senate  had 
been  dealing  during  the  past  four  years  with 
a  President  who  agreed  with  them  in  their 
preferences  and  points  of  view,  the  Repub- 
lican party  would  step  out  into  the  arena 
with  the  certainty  of  the  worst  defeat  in  all 
its  history. 

What  Bryan,  or  Johnson,  or  Folk,  or 
CanSav9  Gray,  or  Harmon,  any  one  of 
^  ^  ^  them,  could  win  the  election  with 
ease  this  year  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  has  accomplished 
much  in  spite  of  the  opposition  it  has  en- 
countered at  the  hands  of  the  men  who  as- 
sume to  control  the  actions  of  both  houses 
of  Congress.     As  matters  stand  with  respect 


CopyriKbt.  1908.  by  Underwood  A  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

SENATOR   BEVERIDGE,  OF   INDIANA. 

(From  a  snapshot  taken   last   month  on  the  White 

House  steps.) 

to  the  tariff,  the  attempt  to  start  some  sort 
of  work  in  good  faith  has  been  a  flat  failure. 
The  House  authorities  would  not  allow  any- 
thing to  be  done,  and  the  Senate  authorities 
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would  not  allow  the  President  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  appointment  of  experts 
or  members  of  a  commission.  The  situation 
is  one  that  commends  itself  to  Democratic 
leaders.  If  they  cannot  make  valuable  capi- 
tal out  of  it,  they  are  not  equal  to  their 
easy  opportunities.  Yet  this  situation  does 
no  real  justice  to  the  Republican  majorities 
in  the  two  houses.  They  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  bad  system.  If  they  could  have 
shaken  off  the  paralyzing  and  terrorizing  in- 
fluences of  the  system  under  which  they  are 
dominated,  they  would  gladly  have  co-oper- 
ated with  the  wise,  brainy,  and  progressive 
Republican  leaders  of  the  Administration, 
and  would  have  done  some  good  work  with 
which  t%  go  before  the  country. 

j^^^  They  would  have  authorized  the 
Might  President  to  appoint  an  able 
tariff  commission,  to  get  to  work 
at  once.  They  would  have  agreed  upon 
some  clear  and  simple  improvements  in  the 
currency  system  for  immediate  purposes,  and 
would  have  instructed  the  President  to  co- 
operate with  the  two  houses  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  currency  commission  to  report  a 
good  and  thoroughgoing  bill  for  considera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 
They  would  have  passed  the  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  bill 
with  a  rush.  As  the  thing  stands,  the  Senate 
finally  passed  that  bill,  but  the  ruling  author- 
ity of  the  House  took  it  upon  itself  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  a  law.  Modifications  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  are  vastly  to 
be  desired,  and  the  registration  and  super- 
vision of  great  corporations  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  become  a  crying 
need.  Public  opinion  in  this  country  is 
ready  for  such  steps  in  those  directions  as 
the  President  urged  upon  Congress  and  as 
were  to  some  extent  embodied  in  the  Hep- 
burn bill  advocated  by  the  Civic  Federation. 
If  the  leadership  of  Congress  had  been  will- 
ing to  co-operate  sincerely  with  the  real 
brains  and  leadership  of  the  Republican 
party,  somethmg  could  have  been  done  along 
those  lines. 

Fighting  Almost  everj'thing  achieved  in 
for  Congress  of  a  kind  that  appeals 
Concession,.  ^^  ^^^  country,  and  that  will  help 
to  save  the  day  for  the  Republican  party  in 
the  election,  has  been  wrung  from  the  un- 
willing bosses  of  the  two  houses  through  the 
insistence  of  public  opinion  guided  by  the 
President,  and  through  the  insistence  of  re- 


bellious groups  of  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors who  have  forced  concessions  from  the 
dictators.  Mr.  Townsend,  of  Michigan, 
for  example,  has  made  himself  a  well-de- 
served reputation  for  courage  iij  fighting  for 
several  House  measures  that  deserved  con- 
sideration. A  number  of  vigorous  and  virile 
Senators  have  risen  against  the  cynical  and 
absurd  domination  of  Hale,  of  Maine,  in 
matters  relating  to  the  navy.  Both  houses 
arc  ruled  by  groups  of  men  who  have  served 
for  long  continuous  periods.  When  such 
men,  intrenched  in  power  as  they  are,  hate 
all  progressive  views,  and  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  interests  of  the  people,  they 
can  do  an  amount  of  harm  that  is  almost 
incalculable.  The  present  Congress  and  its 
predecessor,  so  far  as  the  Republican  majori- 
ties are  concerned,  were  elected  by  voters 
who  gave  clear  instructions  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives to  support  the  policies  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Yet  the  ruling  cliques  in  both 
houses  have  not  worked  in  harmony  with 
the  President,  and  their  failure  to  support 
the  Administration  has  not  been  credit- 
able. 


Taft 


It  now  appears  to  be  as  nearly 
,  ana'tha  certain  as  future  events  often  are 
Prospect.  ^^^^  Secretary  Taft  will  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican 
convention  that  meets  in  Chicago  on  Tues- 
day, June  1 6.  We  publish  elsewhere  an 
article  by  Mr.  Wellman  setting  forth  Mr. 
Taft's  superb  training  and  qualification  for 
the  Presidency.  In  these  editonal  columns 
on  many  occasions  during  the  past  ten  years 
we  have  found  good  reason  to  commend  Mr. 
Taft's  public  work.  The  Republican  party 
will  do  itself  credit  and  honor  in  making 
him  its  standard  bearer.  The  mass  of  the 
party  believes  heartily  in  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration's spifit  and  tone,  as  well  as  in 
its  particular  policies;  and  it  regards  Mr. 
Taft  not  only  as  identified  in  every  sense 
with  the  work  of  the  Administration,  but 
also  fitted  to  administer  the  Government 
during  the  next  four  years,  or  eight  years,  on 
the  same  high  plane  of  intelligence,  courage, 
and  public  spirit.  The  country  will  not  fail 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  elements  witlyn 
the  party  that  have  obstructed  the  work  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  have  also  op- 
posed the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  up  to  the 
point  where  their  failure  seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable. Naturally  they  will  accept  the 
situation,  or,  as  the  politicians  say,  they  will 
clamber  into  the  "  band-wagon." 
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^  But    it    must   not   be   forgotten 

Dang^roys  that  a  Campaign  managed  and 
armony,  dominated  by  the  interests  that 
opposed  his  nomination  and  that  have  tried 
to  block  and  thwart  the  work  of  President 
Roosevelt  will  not  help  very  much  to  get 
Mr.  Taft  elected.  There  are  veteran  old 
hangers-on  of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee whose  very  names  ought  to  be  a 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  whose  little  victories  of  manipula- 
tion in  organizing  conventions  and  in  work 
of  that  sort  are  always  seriously  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  party's  real  welfare.  Mr.  Taft 
is  famous  for  his  good  nature,  and  he  natur- 
ally likes  harmony.  But  he  will  fall  into  a 
perilous  trap  if  he  does  anything  that  per- 
mits it  to  be  generally  believed  that  his  op- 
p>onents  have  successfully  employed  the  old 
tactics  of  **  stooping  to  conquer."  The 
country  loves  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
enemies  he  has  made;  and  if  Mr.  Taft 
should  be  too  complacent  toward  certain  in- 
terests for  the  sake  of  harmony  he  would 
lose  at  one  end  of  the  line  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  could  gain  at  the  other. 

Who  Will  Run  ^^^  success  in  the  campaign  it  is 
the  highly  important  that  the  conven- 
onoen  on  ^.^^  ^^  Chicago  should  be  a  spon- 
taneous, self-directing  body.  That  it  will 
want  Mr.  Taft  for  its  Presidential  nominee 
is  altogether  probable.  It  seems  wholly  un- 
likely that  any  coalition  of  interests  or  of 
reactionary  politicians  could  prevent  the  con- 
vention from  naming"  the  candidate  it  really 
desires  to  choose.  But  the  convention  should 
also  insist  upon  orp;anizing  itself  eflFectively 
for  every  part  of  its  work.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  who  is  temporary  chairman,  for 
the  reason  that  the  man  named  for  that  office 
is  expected  to  make  the  speech  that  sums  up 
the  work  and  position  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  that,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase, 
**  strikes  the  keynote  "  for  the  campaign.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  for  a  convention  that 
stands  heart  and  soul  by  the  Administration 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  that  proposes  to 
nominate  an  eminent  member  of  the  Roose- 
velt Administration,  to  select  for  its  chief 
oratorical  exponent  a  man  who  could  by  any 
chance  fail  to  represent  in  the  highest  sense 
the  best  for  which  the  pajty  stands  and  the 
things  which  it  must  rely  upon  for  success. 
Four  years  ago  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  was 
chosen  for  this  position,  and  he  was  the  best 
man  in  the  party  for  the  task  of  stating  and 
interpreting  the  issues.     The  situation   this 


year  is  not  one  to  be  trifled  with.  If  the 
National  Committee  has  a  slate  and  a  pro- 
gram that  the  convention  can  regard  as 
rising  to  the  serious  heights  of  the  best  that  is 
possible,  doubtless  the  convention  will  thank 
the  committee  for  its  intelligent  and  patriotic 
work  and  accept  its  proposals.  But  unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  this  year's  conven- 
tion will  not  permit  its  business  to  be  done 
for  it  in  advance  by  an  old-fashioned  kind  of 
whispering  manipulation  on  the  part  of  a 
steering  sub-committee  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. A  cut-and-dried  convention  would 
not  impress  the  country  well,  and  would 
augur  badly  for  success  in  the  campaign.  The 
convention  should  find  its  own  presiding 
officers,  should  be  careful  about  its  committee 
on  credentials,  and,  above  all  things,  should 
take  a  keen  interest  in  the  making  of  its  plat- 
form. There  is  a  great  deal  for  a  national 
convention  to  do  besides  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. The  National  Committee,  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  it  is  constituted, 
falls  far  short  of  being  a  representative  body. 
Conventions  in  the  past  have  been  led  into 
serious  mistakes  through  allowing  themselves 
to  be  manipulated  by  shrewd  intriguers  from 
relatively  unimportant  States,  who  make  it 
their  business  to  play  the  game  of  party  con- 
trol behind  closed  doors,  but  who  have 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  character  to  go 
out  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  party  in  the 
open. 

Bryan's      With    the    very    general    accept- 

Oood        ance  of  the  view  that  Mr.  Taft 

ChanceM.     ^^^,j    ^^^^j^^    ^,^^    Republican 

nomination,  the  popular  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Denver  in: 
creased  steadily  through  the  month  of  May. 
The  candidacy  of  Governor  Johnson,  of 
Minnesota,  attracted  wide  attention,  and  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Bryan  redoubled  their  efforts. 
The  most  typical  contest  as  between  these 
two  candidates  occurred  in  Alabama,  where 
the  Democratic  voters  had  it  out  in  a  pri- 
mary election  for  delegates  to  the  Denver  con- 
vention. The  Johnson  men  had  made  a 
special  effort  in  Alabama  and  were  confident 
that  they  would  win.  The  Bryan  people, 
however,  were  decisively  victorious.  In 
Pennsylvania,  as  in  New  York,  uninstructed 
delegates  were  chosen,  and  it  is  not  certain 
what  these  States  may  do  at  Denver.  The 
strong  probabilities  are,  however,  that  Mr. 
Bryan  will  be  nominated.  Governor  John- 
son was  kept  under  close  and  curious  ob- 
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Mayor  of  Cleveland,  failed 
to  name  their  candidate  for 
Governor,  while  they  seem 
to  have  dictated   the  plat- 
form  and   are   in   strength 
for  purposes  of  the   Presi- 
dential   campaign.      IVIr. 
Bryan    has    many    genuine 
friends     and      supporters 
within  the  ranks  of  Tam- 
many  Hall,   and    it   seems 
probable     that     they     will 
compel  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
now  serves  as  Democratic 
dictator    for    the    State    a^ 
well  as  the  city,  to  fall  into 
line  with  the  great  Bryan 
wave.    As  the  politicians  of 
both  parties  now  view  the 
situation   in  private,  what- 
ever they  may  say  in  public, 
it  will  be  Bryan  at  Denver 
if   it   is   Taft   at   Chicago. 
Governor  Comer,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  referring  to  this 
prospect  last  month,  and  in 
admitting  that  the  Southern 
servation  while  in  Washington  attending  the    Democrats  are  for  Bryan  as  a  rule,  declared 
White   House  conference,  and  he  seems  to    that  the  South  feels  that  whichever  way  the 
have   made   a   highly    favorable    impression,    election  might  go  the  country  would  have  a 
That  conference,  however,  was  on  so  high  a    good    President,      Undoubtedly    the    entire 
plane  of   public  spirit   that   it   brought   the   countr\%  regardless  of  party,  holds  Secretary' 
best  out  of  all   the  distinguished  men  who    Taft  in  high  estimation.    On  the  other  hand, 
attended   it.     Shrewd   Republican  observers    in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  former  campaigns, 
were  of  opinion   that   Mr,   Bryan   had    re-    there   is   a  prevailing   feeling  of   kindliness 
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GOVERNOR  JOHNSON,   OF   MINNESOTA,   AND    GOVERNOR   FOLK,   OF    MIS- 
SOURI, AS   SEEN  TOGETHER   IN    WASHINGTON   LAST   MONTH. 


cently  made  great  advances  in  his  hold  upon 
the  voting  masses  of  the  countr>\  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  who  was  especially  honored  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  one  of  his  chief  guests 
at  the  conference,  was  also  under  constant 
observation  because  of  his  reputed  choice  by 
Mr.  Bryan  as  his  "  running  mate  *'  on  the 
Presidential   ticket.     As   the  man   who   has 


toward  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  personality. 

^^         Seldom    in    the    history    of    the 


Ahandoneti  country  has  a  single  man  in  Con- 
Uaue,  ^Y^^^  made  so  hard  and  persistent 
a  fight  as  that  which  Senator  Foraker  has 
conducted  in  his  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Administration  had  done  something 
organized  and  led  the  coal-miners  of  the  wrong  in  its  d'sbanding  of  the  negro  batal- 
country  for  years  past,  Mr.  Mitchell, — now  lion  after  the  disorder  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  great  The  whole  negro  race  of  the  country  has 
union  that  he  so  successfully  served, — is  es-  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
teemed  for  his  good  sense  and  high  character  ment  against  an  Administration  which  has 
by  men  of  ^11  parties  and  all  ranks.  been    eminently    fair    and    friendly    toward 

people  of  all  races.  Last  month  Mr.  For- 
Probabiu  a  ^o"'  Judson  Harmon,  of  Cin-  aker  virtually  abandoned  his  fight  by  giving 
eood-Temoered  cinnati,  who  was  a  candidate  for  up  the  attempt  to  bring  the  question  to  a 
ampagn.  ^^^  Denver  nomination,  has  now  vote,  and  allowing  it  to  be  shelved  for  con- 
accepted  his  party *s  candidacy  for  the  gover-  sideration  in  some  future  session  of  Congress, 
norship  of  Ohio.  The  situation  in  that  He  had  made  a  personal  contest  showing  im- 
State  is  rather  bewildering,  because  the  mcnse  ability  and  force.  The  negro  leaders 
Bryan  men,  led  by  the  Hon.  Tom  Johnson,    may  find  it  hard  to  recover  their  bearings. 
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y.^^  Another  month  passed  in  New 
Nfw  York  York  State  with  practically  no 
on.  ^j^^i^gg  jpj  ^[^g  legislative  situation 
which  we  outlined  in  our  May  number. 
Ignoring  the  recommendations  of  Governor 
Hughes  on  race-track  gambHng,  direct  nomi- 
nations, and  several  other  matters  of  legisla- 
tion that  he  deemed  vitally  important,  the 
Legislature  adjourned  on  April  23,  only  to 
be  recalled  in  extra  session  by  the  Governor 
on  May  11.  The  special  election  for  State 
Senator  held  in  the  Niagara-Orleans  district 
on  May^  12  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  candidate,  William  C.  Wallace, 
pledged  to  support  Governor  Hughes  on  the 
race- track  issue.  This  outcome  was  directly 
due  to  the  speech-making  campaign  made  by 
Governor  Hughes  in  the  district, — an  achieve- 
ment unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  New  York 
politics  and  marking  an  epoch  in  the  work- 
ing of  our  free  institutions.  Although  the 
plurality  was  a  small  one,  the  victory  was 
notable  in  that  it  was  won  against  great  odds 
in  a  district  always  regarded  as  "  close,"  and 
this  year  conceded  by  the  professional  poli- 
ticians of  all  parties  to  be  "  safely  "  Demo- 
cratic. The  serious  and  pfotracted  illness  of 
one  of  the  Senators  who  had  voted  for  the 
race-track  bills  in  the  regular  session  still 
kept  the  Senate  a  tie  on  the  question,  provided 
that  no  change  of  vote  should  be  made  by 
individual  Senators.  Therefore  no  attempt 
was  made,  early  in  the  session,  to  pass  the 
bills.  The  Governor's  recommendations  to 
the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  extra 
session  laid  special  stress  on  the  direct-nomi- 
nations and  primary  measures,  the  bills  to 
amend  the  Public  Service  Commission  law 
by  including  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies in  its  scope,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  labor  law  so  as  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  mercantile  establishments.  The  issue 
of  greatest  importance  to  the.  people  of  the 
Empire  State  at  the  present  time  is  unques- 
tionably that  of  direct  nominations,  since,  in 
the  language  of  the  Governor,  "  party  nomi- 
nations should  accurately  reflect  the  will  of 
the  enrolled  voters,  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  expression  of  this  will  as 
directly  as  possible."  In  other  words,  the 
Governor  would  get  rid  of  the  boss. 

Hughes       ^"^  ^^  ^^^  political  items  of  last 

aa  a        month    was    to    be    found    in    a 

Political  Factor.  ^^^^^^^^^  by  Govemor   Hughes 

to  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  in  answer 
to  a  direct  inquiry,  that  he  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  accept  a  nomination   for 


the  Vice-Presidency  and  that  he  could  not 
serve  even  if  elected.  There  had  been  much 
talk  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  Secretary  Taft's 
**  running  mate,"  but  the  Governor's  state- 
ment is  accepted  as  conclusive.  It  seems, 
however,  not  to  be  at  all  settled  whether 
Govemor  Hughes  will  run  for  another  term 
in  his  present  office  or  whether  the  Republi- 
can party  will  have  to  find  some  other  candi- 
date. Much  depends  upon  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  special  session,  the  convening 
of  which  required  Governor  Hughes  to  leave 
the  President's  conference  at  the  White 
House  on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day. 
Govemor  Hughes  has  made  it  perfectly 
plain  that  in  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  in 
this  special  session  to  pass  the  measures  to 
which  he  attaches  chief  importance  he  will 
accept  a  renomination  on  the  sole  condition 
that  he  may  make  the  platform.  His  friends 
are  aware  that  he  does  not  seek  the  governor- 
ship or  any  other  public  office  except  for  the 
achievement  of  certain  results.  There 
would  be  no  logic  in  offering  him  the  nomi- 
nation again  unless  the  Republican  party  of 
New  York  were  prepared  to  take  him  for 
exactly  what  he  represents.  General  Wood- 
ford and  the  Hughes  Presidential  League 
stand  practically  upon  the  ground  that  no 
Republican  this  year  could  surely  carry  the 
State  of  New  York  except  Roosevelt  or 
Hughes.  They  admit  everything  that  is 
said  about  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Taft  for 
the  Presidential  office,  but  argue  that  party 
success  depends  upon  carrying  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  that  this  fact  makes  Hughes 
the  most  available  candidate. 

Cleveland',  The  ten-yea rs'  traction  fight  in 
Three-Ctnt  the  city  of  Cleveland  came  to  an 
'^^''  apparent  end  on  April  27,  when 
the  Municipal  Traction  Company,  a  hold- 
ing corporation,  took  possession  of  the  entire 
street-railway  system  of  the  city.  The 
terms  of  the  settlement  by  which  this  long 
and  wasteful  strife  was  terminated  were 
devised  by  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  who 
was  re-elected  last  fall  on  a  platform  of 
three-cent  car  fares.  In  arranging  with  the 
different  traction  companies  after  a  valua- 
tion had  been  agreed  upon,  it  was  provided 
that  on  this  sum  a  rental  should  be  paid 
under  the  lease  equivalent  to  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest. All  earnings  in  excess  of  this  rental 
must  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the 
service  or  reduction  of  fares.  This  means 
that  Cleveland's  entire  street-railway  system 
is  to  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
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In  other  words,  the  results  sought  by  this 
experiment  in  traction  management  are  noth- 
ing i)i6re  nor  less  than  the  results  aimed  at  by 
^11  'the  Advocates  of  mtmleipal  ownership. 
We  feafh  ti^tdiy  Wondct  thSit  ^he  settlement 
Vs^  Ve^rdcd  is  ^  tap6rtant  in  Cleveland 
Vhit  i  day  was  s^t  apart  -as  "  Municipal 
Day,"  and  for  twenty-four  hours  the  cars 
were  operated  free.  On  April  29  all  fares 
within  the  city  limits  were  reduced  to  3 
cents  and  without  the  city  to  5  cents. 
Later  an  additional  cent  was  charged  for 
transfers,  but  it  is  promised  that  this  ad- 
ditional charge  is  to  be  abandoned  within 
three  months,  when  a  straight  three-cent  fare, 
with  universal  transfers,  will  go  into  eflFect 
within  the  city  limits.  Unfortunately,  the 
first  month's  operation  of  the  street-cars 
under  the  new  arrangement  was  marked  by 
a  strike  of  the  jzonductors  and  motormen  for 
higher  wages,  and  attempts  to  operate  the 
lines  were  met  with  violence.  It  was  al- 
leged by  some  of  the  city  officials  that  politi- 
cal enemies  of  Mayor  Johnson  had  much  to 
do  with  inciting  the  trouble. 

Oregon's  ^^  Connection  with  the  election 
*«/-        to  be  held  in  Oregon  on  June  i 

erennym.  ^  correspondent  in  that  State 
ventures  the  assertion  that  Oregon  is  taking 
the  most  radical  steps  toward  direct  legis- 
lation ever  taken  by  an  English-speaking 
community.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  State  has  for 
several  years  been  working  under  a  legis- 
lative system- by  which  measures  are  referred 
to  the  people  by  the  Legislature,  referendum 
votes  are  ordered  by  petition  of  the  people, 
and  laws  are  proposed  by  initiative  petition. 
At  the  approaching  election  no  less  than 
nineteen  measures  are  to  be  voted  upon  by 
the  people  of  Oregon,  four  of  which  arc 
constitutional  amendments  referred  to  the 
people  by  the  Legislature;  four  are  legis- 
lative measures  upon  which  the  referendum 
has  been  ordered  by  petition,  while  the  re- 
maining eleven  are  laws  or  constitutional 
amendments  proposed  by  initiative  petition 
from  the  people.  In  the  latter  group  are 
measures  dealing  with  woman  suffrage,  the 
single  tax,  the  recall  of  public  officers,  in- 
structing members  of  the  Legislature  to  vote 
for  the  people's  choice  for  United  States 
Senator,  proportional  representation,  and  i 
corrupt-practices  act.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  recently  sent  to  every  registered 
voter  a  pamphlet  containing  the  measures  to 
be  voted   upon  in  June,   together  with   the 


arguments  for  and  against  each  proposition. 
Along  with  a  system  of  direct  legislation, 
Oregon  has  direct  •  primaries.  Interest  in 
the  campaign  preceding  the  primaries  held 
on  April  17  centered  in  the  struggle  of 
United  States  Senator  Fulton  for  renomina- 
tion.  As  a  result  of  the  voting  on  that  day 
Senator  Fulton  was  defeated  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  by  H.  M.  Cake,  a  well- 
known  Portland  lawyer. 

Arkansas     Among    the    States    where    the 
Capfto/      initiative  and  referendum  arc  bc- 

Frauds,  •       •         ^      u  i  •  ^ 

gmnmg  to  have  a  place  m  party 
platforms  is  Arkansas,  which  has  lately 
entered  on  a  housecleaning  campaign  similar 
to  Pennsylvania's  experience  with  the 
Harrisburg  scandals.  In  the  primary  elec- 
tions for  the  governorship  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, George  W.  Donaghey,  made  a  start- 
ling exposure  of  frauds  in  the  building  of 
the  State  capitol.  In  his  campaign  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  Donaghey  was  vic- 
torious, although  he  was  opposed  by  United 
States  Senator  Jeff  Davis,  as  well  as  by 
leading  members  of  the  present  State  ad- 
ministration. Th^  result  of  the  Democratic 
primaries  in  Arkansas  shows  not  only  that 
the  people  of  that  State  wish  to  put  down 
fraud  and  graft  in  their  State  government, 
but  that  there  is  an  open  rebellion  against 
bossism  in  party  management.  The  pro- 
hibition issue  also  played  some  part  in  the 
Arkansas  campaign,  as  it  has  in  the  politics 
of  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  during  the 
past  year. 

Georgia  ^^^  whole  Country  has  been  in- 
on  a  "Dry"  terested  in  watching  the  cxperi- 
****'  ence  of  Georgia  under  the  new 
liquor  law.  In  the  city  of  Savannah,  after 
the  passage  of  the  State  prohibitory  law, 
social  clubs  were  formed  whose  real  purpose 
was  evasion  of  the  law,  and  forty-four  offi- 
cers of  these  "  locker  clubs,"  so  called,  were 
indicted  by  the  federal  grand  jury  for  failure 
to  pay  the  special  tax  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  retail  liquor-dealers.  When  the 
cases  came  up  for  trial  before  Judge  Emory 
Speer  each  indicted  man  pleaded  guilty,  and 
in  consideration  of  suspension  of  sentence  ' 
each  signed  a  solemn  obligation  never  again 
to  violate  any  national  law  or  engage  in  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Under  the 
court's  administration  of  the  national  law 
within  his  discretionary  powers  Judge  Speer 
has  thus  eliminated  absolutely  the  open  and 
flagrant  sale  of  liquor  in  Savannah,  and  thus 
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incidentally,  by  administering  an  internal 
revenue  statute  and  punishing  its  violation, 
has  dealt  the  foes  of  temperance  in  Georgia 
a  crushing  defeat.  It  is  said  tKat  there  are 
now  no  clubs  selling  liquor  in  Savannah, 
and  the  activity  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
and  of  the  churches  has  so  grown  that  in 
what  was  recently  regarded  as  the  most 
"  open  "  city  in  the  State  there  is  now  no 
sale  of  liquor  except  by  "  blind  tigers,**  and 
the  State  courts  and  city  authorities  have 
entered  upon  their  vigorous  prosecution. 

^  This  new  hostility  to  the  saloon 

Mtbratka  is  not  Confined,  however,  to  the 
Experiment,  Southern  States,  as  Dr.  Igle- 
hart's  article  in  our  April  number  clearly 
showed.  Since  that  article  was  published 
important  local-option  elections  have  been 
held  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Nebraska.  In  the  latter  State  for  nearly 
thirty  years  the  law  had  provided  for  local 
option,  high  license,  a  $5000  bond  for  each 
license,  and  complete  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  saloonkeeper  and  his  bondsman 
for  all  the  consequences  of  every  sale. 
Nearly  one-half  the  towns  of  the  State  had 
adopted  prohibition.  As  a  result  of  the 
elections  of  April  7  prohibition  has  made  a 
net  gain  of  more  than  forty  towns,  with 
additional  gains  in  prospect.  The  chief  in- 
terest centered  in  Lincoln,  the  State  capital 
and  the  seat  of  the  State  University.  There 
the  excise  board  had  recently  adopted  what 
arc  believed  to  be  the  most  stringent  regula- 
tions short  of  actual  prohibition  ever  en- 
forced by  an  American  city.  The  saloons 
are  ordered  to  close  at  7  p.m.,  the  number 
of  licenses  is  limited  to  one  to  each  2000 
of  population,  and  the  rules  governing  the 
arrangement  of  the  premises  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  are  made  extremely 
severe.  Incorporated  or  private  clubs  are 
prohibited  from  selling  liquor  to  members, 
and  druggists  are  permitted  to  sell  alcohol 
only  upon  furnishing  a  bond  for  $5000. 
The  license  fee  remains  unchanged  at 
$1500.  The  Prohibitionists,  professing  to 
look  upon  these  regulations  as  a  mere  arti- 
fice to  ward  oflF  complete  prohibition  and 
as  not  intended  to  be  strictly  enforced,  de- 
manded a  referendum  vote,  the  alternatives 
being  prohibition  and  the  "daylight  saloon." 
The  number  of  votes  cast  broke  all  records, 
even  for  Presidential  years,  and  the  "  day- 
light saloon  "  won  by  the  slender  majority 
of  221.  The  new  Lincoln  plan  will  now 
have  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  trial. 


A  Season  of  The  months  of  April  and  May 
^?Sf/;nj/^  were  marked  by  an  unusual 
Proytess,  numbcr  of  national  gatherings 
and  celebrations  emphasizing  the  conquests 
of  peace  and  commemorating  anniversaries 
of  a  religious  and  spiritual  nature.  The 
conference  at  Washington  of  the  governors 
of  virtually  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  al- 
ready discussed,  dealt  with  economic  prob- 
lems. The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law, 
held  at  Washington  on  April  24-25,  dis- 
cussed phases  of  international  peace  and 
amity,  while  the  conclusion  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
furnished  the  illustrations  to  the  text.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
national peace  and  understanding  was  the 
dedication  on  May  11  of  the  new  Pan- 
American  Building  at  Washington.  Other 
events  of  the  past  weeks  of  interest  to  large 
and  widely  distributed  bodies  of  our  citizens 
were  the  celebration  in  New  York  City  of 
the  Catholic  centenary  and  the  holding  of 
the  twenty-fifth  Methodist  quadrennial  con- 
ference in  Baltimore.  The  Pacific  Coast's 
welcome  to  the  American  fleet  on  its  home- 
coming and  the  Presidential  campaign  now 
in  full  swing  were  other  topics  which  may 
be  said  to  have  deeply  interested  every 
American  citizen  during  the  months  of  April 
and   May. 

International  J*^?    growth    of   the  American 
Law  and     Society    of     International    Law 

Justice,         J       •  '^  1  I 

during  Its  scarcely  more  than  a 
year  of  life  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
widespread  and  active  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  international  relations.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  popular  fol- 
lowing, and  yet  this  society  now  numbers 
more  than  900  members,  including  the  Chief 
Justice  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  three  cabinet  officers 
(one  of  them  president  of  the  society),  a 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
many  eminent  diplomatists,  as  well  as  promi- 
nent lawyers  and  publicists.  Secretary 
Root,  Secretary  Straus,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives do  not  regard  it  as  inconsistent 
with  their  official  and  diplomatic  duties  to 
participate  actively  in  the  work  of  the 
societj'  with  the  hope  of  helping  to  establish 
the  principles  and  practice  of  international 
law.  Secretary-  Root,  the  president  of  the 
society,  i<  earnestly  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
wider   popular   understanding  of    the  prin- 
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At     the     sovH>iul     annual   meeting   of   the 

^*>vMOty  pnhaps  the  most  inipi.rtant  and   in- 

^ott^^tinu  tt»i>i\>  iliscusseil  were:  "Should  the 

X    it>l;ttion   ot   Tn-aties   Be    Made  a   Federal 

c   ^UonM'.-*      and  "  Arhitration  at  the  Second 

I  la>:ur  Conference." 


\  he  ahle  and  interesting  discus- 

^'»»"s  of  this  latter  topic,  ''  Arbi- 

C  NHwrc.    (  j,!,;;:^!;;'^  .^  'l^^e  Hague/'  by  Mr. 

tlieit    h,.arr,s  J^y^'^^^h'    impressed    upon 

of    tin*   iMnir,      •     ^^-    Root's  announcement 

:..  .1...  -oik   '^i"^   ''^•**'*:   i"   the   United   States 

,j^  *      '''^tahlishing  a  general  system 

"'    »».'ichinery    with    the    rest   of 


rii.  Elr\-m  of  the  conventions 
< \r:^  at  The  Hague  have  now  been  ap- 
pr»>\ed  by  our  Senate.  Treaties  of  arbi- 
tration i*^[th  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Mexico 
hive  also  been  signed  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  On  May  5  Secretar\'  Root  for  the 
United  States  and  Ambassador  Takahira  for 
Japan  sijned  a  general  treat>'  of  arbitration 
to  be  in  force  for  five  years  after  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications.  The  treaty  is  simi- 
lar to  those  already  negotiated  with  other 
tt,rrun  powers,  and  its  conclusion  is  a  wel- 
come confirmation  of  the  pacific  and  optimis- 
tic estimates  of  American  and  Japanese  re- 
lations which  this  magazine  has  always  en- 
tertained and  expressed.  A  clause  in  the 
Angu>-American  arbitration  treaty,  ycr>' 
siimificant  and  important  to  our  own 
country  in  its  future  relations  with  the 
British  Empire,  recognizes  the  right  of 
Canada  or  any  other  self-governing  domin- 
ion of  the  empire  to  be  consulted  in  the 
making  of  a  treaty.  This  is  the  first  time 
such  concession  has  been  formally  accorded. 
It  marks  the  recognition  on  the  part  oi 
Great  Britain  of  the  international  rights  of 
her  colonies. 

The  "Pan-  Upon  morc  than  one  occasion 
American  has  this  magazine  set  forth  the 
history,  scope,  and  aims  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, which,  under  the  energetic  and  able 
management  of  Mr.  John  Barrett,  is  doing 
so  much  to  cement  more  closely  the  friendly 
relations     already     existing     between     the 
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tweiity-onc  independent  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  bureau  is  the  office 
of  the  International  Union  of  the  American 
Republics,  which  includes  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  the  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries.  It  holds  conferences  every 
few  years  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare,  peace,  commerce,  and 
friendships  of  the  countries  participating. 
An  event  of  prime  importance  in  the  rela- 
tions of  these  countries  took  place  on  May 
II,  when  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  nations  of  the  New 
World  participated  in  the  cornerstone-laying 
of  its  new  home,  a  splendid  modern  building 
to  be  erected  in  Washington  and  provided 
through  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  the  contributions  of  the  different  re- 
publics. The  dedication  was  marked  by 
impressive  ceremonies,  including  addresses 
by  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Root,  the 
Brazih'an  Ambassador  to  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Carnegie.  The  new  building,  which 
with  its  equipment  and  maintenance  is  lO 
cost  over  $1,000,000,  will  be  a  dignified 
and  appropriate  center  of  governmental  and 
popular  activity  and  interest  in  general 
American  affairs.  It  will  really  be  an  'in- 
ternational temple  of  peace  and  good- will, 
of  particular  value  and  importance  to  the 
American  nations.'  The  Bulletin,  published 
by  the  bureau,  is  an  enterprising,  well-edited, 
monthly  periodical,  which  is  rapidly  taking 
on  the  character  of  a  well-illustrated  maga- 
zine. It  gives  information  in  regard  to  the 
commerce,  law,  new  enterprises,  and  general 
development  of  each  republic. 

Tfief^ew  York  T^^*^  e"»»fc  week  beginning  April 

Cathofie      20  was  dcvoted  by  the  Catholics 

Centenary,    ^^  j^^^  york  to  the  celebration 

of  their  first  centennial.  It  was  on  April  8, 
1808,  that  Pope  Pius  VII.  erected  the  first 
metropolitan  see  in  the  United  States,  that 
of  Baltimore,  and  created  new  sees  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  Since  the 
consecration  of  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  New  York  diocese,  when  there  were  less 
than  10,000  Catholic  churchmen  in  the 
city,  the  population  within  the  limits  of 
New  York  owing  adherence  to  the  church 
of  Rome  has  increased  to  over  1,200,000, 
who  worship  in  503  churches,  and  whose 
welfare  is  looked  after  by  894  priests.  The 
church  has  mightily  increased  in  influence, 
material  wealth,  and  public  esteem.  The 
celebration  of  the  last  week  in  April,  under 
the  direction  of  Archbishop  Farley,  took  the 
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HIS   EMINENCE   CARDINAL   LOGUE,    PRIMATE  OF   ALL 
IRELAND. 

(4    dfstlngalshed    visitor   in    New    York   during    the 
Catholic  centenary  celebrations  last  month.) 

form  of  religious  exercises  in  all  the 
churches,  the  holding  of  special  masses  and 
services  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  a 
great  street  parade  on  May  2  of  40,000  men 
and  boys,  including  all  the  representative 
semi-military  organizations,  societies,  and 
social  orders  of  the  church. 

^  A      number      of      distinguished 

PattMie  ecclesiastical  visitors  were  present 
during  the  ceremonies,  chief 
among  whom  was  his  eminence  Michael, 
Cardinal  Logue,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Primate  of  all  Ireland.  The  American  pa- 
triotism of  the  celebrants  on  this  occasion 
was  voiced  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  when  he 
declared : 

Whatever  progress  the  Catholic  Church  has 
made  here  it  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
country  for  it.  We  owe  it  to  this  country  be- 
cause here  we  have  what  no  European  country 
can  boast  of, — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  to 
practice  our  religious  belief. 

The  demonstrations  convinced  Cardinal 
Logue  that  "  the  future  of  the  Catholic 
Church  remains  with  America."  Non- 
Catholic  opinion  as  expressed  in  Protestant 
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«lSHOP   DANIEL   A.  ('.OODSELL,  OF  THE   METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

n  J  Jewish  organs  notes  with  much  approval 

x\%c     disappearance   of   the   old,   bitter   anti- 

Cl^thoWc  feeling.     In  the  words  of  the  Out- 

If/ok,  the  city  of  New  York  "  gratefully  ap- 

j.^ciat^'s  the  service  which  that  (the  Catho- 

\\i'  )    church  is  rendering  to  the  community 

i,y     jficulcating  the   spirit   of   reverence   for 

1»w    a"^    lawful    authority,   which    is    the 

l^^,,ncJation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

turihoditi  ^^^     month     the     quadrennial 

o^jat/r*'nniai    General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 

lonf'r'^n^''    ^jj^^   Episcopal    Church   met   in 

f^;i\t'irvoTc  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of 

it%  ft^*»^  session  in  the  same  city.     American 

\jrtho(\hm  registers  the  moral  and  religious 

r//nvi'tions  of  more  than  3,000,000  persons. 

y\  f/fnicTcnce  of  its  general  deliberative  body, 

^)^erffore,   is  of   great  national   importance. 

^f  xhr  Baltimore  conference,  the  sessions  of 

..  l.jVh  lasted  throughout  the  entire  month  of 

M^y   and   were  attended  by  787   delegates 

fr'ut  all  parts  of  the  world,  legislation  vi- 

tH.  y   affecting  the  religious  life  of  the  de- 

I  t,ir  .nation  was  enacted.    At  these  quadren- 

„;;il  ronferences  one  of  the  most  significant 

r'^'rif'*  is  always  the  reading  of  the  Pastoral 

l/^tf-r  of  the  Bishops,  or,  as  it  is  more  gen- 

fru   v  known,  the  Episcopal  Address.     This 

*w  of  the  progress  made  by  the  de- 


nomination during  the  preceding  four  years, 
accompanied  by  recommendations  to  the  del- 
egates and  the  church  at  large  in  the  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  general  con- 
duct. The  address  of  the  present  conference, 
written  and  delivered  by  Bishop  Daniel  A. 
Goodscll,  of  Boston,  was  a  document  re- 
markable for  Its  statesmanlike  breadth,  toler- 
ant spirit,  and  dignified,  vigorous  diction.  A 
large  gain  in  communicants  is  reported,  and 
material  prosperity  and  health  are  evident  in 
all  departments  of  the  church.  The  address, 
however,  is  much  more  than  a  report  of  ma- 
terial progress;  it  is  a  keen  and  outspoken 
treatment  of  most  of  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern American  life  and  thought. 

Recommenda-  J^^  General  Conference,  the 
%iho*^^  bishops  believe,  should  not  be 
'  ^'^'  charged  with  the  investigation 
of  "  heresies,"  a  work  which  they  maintain 
should  be  left  to  the  more  local  bodies.  They 
note  the  increasingly  widespread  desire  to 
readjust  the  formulation  of  Christian  doc- 
trines to  modem  knowledge  and  modem 
thought,  although  as  yet  they  recommend  00 
action  looking  toward  that  end ;  they  declare 
their  gratification  over  the  increase  in  civic 
righteousness,  and  believe  that  "  with  a  rest- 
less and  iconoclastic  future  before  us  we 
must  both  lead  and  restrain  by  religious 
forces";  they  speak  out  clearly  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  abuse  of  commercial  and  political 
power,  condemn  the  increase  of  divorce  in 
the  United  States,  express  high  approval  of 
the  progress  made  toward  international 
peace,  speak  in  no  uncertain  tones  of  child 
labor  and  the  rights  of  wage-earners,  and 
make  a  radical  and  highly  significant  utter- 
ance on  the  temperance  question.  When 
some  years  ago,  says  the  address  on  this 
point,  the  General  Conference  "  planted  our 
church  on  the  heights  of  legal  and  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  some  in  the  church,  and 
many  in  the  world,  felt  that  we  had  passed 
from  sobriety  of  judgment  to  fanaticism,  and 
in  short  had  become  *  in  temperately  temper- 
ate.' To-day  we  find  that  State  after  State 
has  climbed  to  our  position  and  that  unex- 
pected aid  has  reached  us  from  railway  and 
other  corporations  as  well  as  from  some 
trade  unions." 

NewRuieBa^d  ^^^^V  P^^^^  subjects  of  church 

Election  of    legislation  were  discussed  at  the 

New  Bishops,  conference,    chief    among   which 

were  the  question  of  the  time  limit  upon  the 

pastorate    and    forbidden    amusements    for 
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church  members.  The  Episcopal  Address 
recommended  striking  out  from  the  book  of 
discipline  the  list  of  specified  amusements, 
inserted  in  1872,  leaving  as  the  ground  for 
church  trial  only  the  taking  of  "  such  diver- 
sions as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  Great  interest  centered  about 
the  election  of  eight  new  bishops.  There 
were  more  than  240  candidates  voted  for  on 
the  first  ballot,  on  May  20,  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  two  bishops,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  F.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Nuelsen,  of  the 
Nast  Theological  Seminary,  Berea,  Ohio. 
Other  ballots  were  immediately  taken  for 
the  remaining  six  bishops  to  be  elected, 
but  the  results  of  the  vote  were  not  obtain- 
able at  the  time  these  pages  were  going  to 
press. 

StcMtary  jaftj^^^^^  o*  impending  aggression 
P9acematier  in  upon  Colombia  by  Venezuela  and 
anama.  p^nan^a^  alleged  election  frauds 
in  Panama,  and  reports  of  political  disorder 
in  more  than  one  country  of  Central  America 
last  month  called  for  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government,  Sec- 
retary Taft,  accordingly,  made  a  flying  trip 
to  Panama  and  investigated  conditions  there. 
There  is  to  be  a  presidential  election  in  the 
little  Isthmian  republic  on  July  12,  and 
charges  of  fraud  and  intimidation  had  been 
freely  made  by  several  political  groups  which 
claimed  they  had  been  denied  the  right  to 
register.  A  real  revolution  was  threatened. 
The  diplomatic  friendly  offices  of  the  peace- 
ful American  Secretary  of  War,  however, 
have  succeeded  in  smoothing  out  the  situation 
and  clearing  away  the  clouds.  The  United 
States  has  obtained  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing representatives  who  will  observe  the  elec- 
tions and  report  to  President  Roosevelt.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  the  Government  of 
Panama  that  "  if  fraud  was  permitted  in  the 
elections  it  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  violence 
and  riot  and  insurrection,  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  preserve  order  under  the  treaty."  The 
Government  of  Panama,  therefore,  decided 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  electoral  inquiry 
with  full  power  to  investigate,  and  will  per- 
mit the  United  States  "  to  join  in  this  inquiry 
through  any  agents."     Furthermore, 

If  the  United  States  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  material  errors  or  defects  are  now  or  here- 
after made  in  the  electoral  proceedings  or  that 
the  right  of  suffrage  has  been  or  may  be  lost  to 
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REAR-ADMIRAL    SPERRV,    WHO    WILL   COMMAND  THE 
IjBATTLESniP    FLEET    ON    ITS    RETURN    VOYAGE. 

citizens  through  the  failiire  of  the  electoral  jury 
to  discharge  its  duties  or  otherwise,  then  Pan- 
ama will  cause  the  same  to  be  remedied  in  some 
lawful  manner  in  the  due  course  of  the  season 
before  election. 

The  Nauai    ^^   ^ay  6  the  battleship  fleet, 
Revjeui  at    Comprising       forty-three      ships, 

San  Francisco,       m    j     •    -.       c         V  •  t» 

sailed  into  ban  Francisco  Bay 
under  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Evans,  then 
in  command  of  American  warships  for  the 
last  time.  "  Fighting  Bob's "  old  enemy, 
rheumatism,  has  forced  him  to  give  up  ac- 
tive service  some  weeks  before  his  official  re- 
tirement, which  takes  place  on  August  i8. 
During  the  great  review  of  two  days  later, 
when  all  our  warships  passed  under  the  eye 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Metcalf,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Coast  paid  the  highest 
honors  to  the  ships  and  the  sailormen.  Al- 
though Admiral  Evans  took  no  official  part 
in  the  review,  whenever  he  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  the  city  he  was  unmistakably  the 
popular  hero.  Although  not  actually 
rounding  out  his  official  term,  the  man 
who,  in  the  words  of  Kipling,  "  has 
lived  more  stories  than  Zogbaum  and 
I  could  invent,"  has  had  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  worthy  career.  His  devotion 
and  courage   will   not  be   forgotten   by   the 
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American  people.  The  review  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Harbor  was  the  most  impressive  of  its 
kind  ever  given  in  this  country,  Secretar}' 
Metcalf  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
President  being  accorded  special  and  unusual 
honors.  Rear-Admiral  Sperry  will  com- 
mand the  fleet  on  its  return  voyage.  After 
visiting  Seattle  in  our  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Puget  Sound,  return  will  be  made 
to  San  Francisco  late  this  month.  On  July 
7  the  ships  will  leave  the  Pacific  port  for 
Honolulu.  They  are  due  at  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  on  August  9;  at  Sydney  on  August 
20 ;  at  Melbourne  on  August  29 ;  at  Manila 
on  October  i,  and  at  Yokohama  on  October 
17.  It  is  expected  that  a  portion  of  the  fleet 
will  reach  Amoy,  China,  and,^  after  paying  a 
short  visit  there,  return  to  Manila,  where 
the  reunited  armada  will  take  up  its  home- 
ward course.  It  is  believed  that  more  than 
42,000  miles  will  have  been  covered  when 
next  February  the  vessels  anchor  again  in 
Hampton  Roads. 

Canaaian  ^^  ^^^^^  '"  ^  preceding  para- 
Topics  of  the  graph,  all  future  treaties  or 
^  '  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  vjreat  Britain  which  affect  in 
any  way  the  relation  of  this  country  with 
our  Canadian  neighbor  will  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Dominion  authorities 
before  becoming  effective.  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  signing  of  this  instrument 
another  treaty  for  the  marking  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  ratified  in  the  Senate  (May  4). 
It  is  agreed  in  this  document  that  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  shall  at  once  appoint 
an  expert  geographer  to  serve  as  commis- 
sioner for  the  purpose  of  "  more  accurately 
defining  and  marking  the  international 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  The  close- 
ness of  Canadian- American  relations  was 
further  emphasized  last  month  by  the  agree- 
ment to  formulate  another  treaty  to  pre- 
scribe and  determine  accurately  the  water 
rights  in  lakes  and  streams  on  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries.  Another  event 
of  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
during  May  was  the  arrangement  between 
the  British  and  Canadian  governments  for 
the  exclusion  of  Hindu  immigration,  the 
agreement  taking  the  form  of  making  it  im- 
possible for  Hindus  to  leave  India,  thereby 
obviating  the  disagreeable  and  delicate  task 
of  acting  at  the  other  end  of  the  problem 
and   excluding  them    from    the    Dominion. 


Meanwhile,  it  may  be  said,  the  Canadian 
Government  and  people  are  almost  unitedly 
absorbed  in  the  preparations  for  the  Quebec 
tercentenary  next  month. 

The  British    ^^emicr    Asquith    presented    his 
Budget       first  budget  to  a  crowded  House 

Presented.  -m/r         ^  ^         i 

on  May  7;  not  only  was  every 
member  of  the  Commons  present,  but  the 
peers'  and  visitors'  galleries  were  crowded 
to  overflowing.  The  long-piuicipated  an- 
nouncement of  old-age  peni^ions  was  received 
with  intense  interest.  The  budget  provides 
for  pensions  of  $1.25  weekly  for  every  in- 
habitant of  the  United  Kingdom  of  over  sev- 
enty years  of  age  who  applies,  excepting 
criminals,  lunatics,  and  paupers,  with  the 
exception  that  no  one  actually  receiving 
more  than  $2.50  weekly  income  will  be  ad- 
missible. The  scheme,  which  is  not  to  be 
operative  until  January  i  next,  will  prob- 
ably affect  a  half  a  million  individuals.  The 
budget  proposes  that  the  charge  is  to  be  a 
national,  not  a  local,  burden,  and  must  not 
exceed  $30,000,000  in  any  one  year.  A  long 
and  heated  discussion  is  certain  to  follow  in 
the  Commons.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  de- 
feat at  Manchester  on  April  4,  by  his  Union- 
ist opponent,  was  regarded  as  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  prestige  of  the  government,  amount- 
ing to  a  setback  to  the  political  career  of 
the  young  Minister.  On  May  9,  however, 
he  *  was  returned  triumphantly  from 
one  of  the  Dundee  districts  to  a  seat  made 
vacant  through  the  elevation  to  the  peerage 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson.  Mr.  Church- 
ill's campaign  in  both  constituencies  was 
marked  by  hard  work  and  picturesque  elec- 
tioneering. In  both  districts  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  labor  element  and  by  the 
"  Suffragettes." 


An 


While  actual  Home  Rule  for 
Awakening    Ireland  may  be  no  nearer  than 

ever,  many  signs  of  industrial 
and  social  improvement  are  evident  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  has  been  tireless  in 
his  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  the  detested 
Coercion  act  of  1887,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  real  Irish  universities.  As  already 
noted  in  these  pages,  the  latter  project  has 
been  almost  realized.  A  bill  repealing  the 
Coercion  act  has  passed  its  second  reading 
in  the  Commons  and  seems  likely  to  become 
a  law.  Government  statistics  issued  in  Lon- 
don indicate  that  emigration  from  Ireland  is 
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decreasing.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the 
number  of  persons  leaving  Ireland  for  the 
United  States  during  the  present  year  will 
be  the  smallest  in  many  years.  This  is  due  to  a 
number  of  causes,  prominent  among  them 
being  the  economic  and  industrial  improve- 
ment among  the  Irish  people  which  has 
marked  the  past  decade.  Native  industries  are 
springing  up  in  the  villages,  and  employment 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  agitation  of  patriotic  nation- 
alistic societies  against  emigration  has  also 
had  effect.  The  Land  law  is  gradually  work- 
ing toward  a  solution  of  the  tenant  problem, 
and  altogether  there  are  many  signs  of  pros- 
perity in  Ireland. 

Soeiai  Some  very  important  legislation 
Probiema  In  was  enacted  by  the  French  Par- 
ranet.  lament  during  its  last  session, 
and  some  equally  important  measures  not  dis- 
posed of  then  were  taken  up  earnestly  when 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  came  together 
again  on  May  19.  During  the  preceding 
session  the  Senate  passed  the  Divorce  bill  of 
the  Chambers.  By  this  measure  a  French 
decree  of  separation  becomes  a  divorce  auto- 
matically at  the  end  of  three  years  when 
cither  party  to  the  separation  requests  it.  An- 
other enactment  of  far-reaching  importance 
to  the  republic  i^  the  Old-Age  Pension  bill, 
a  compromise  of^  the  original  measure,  which 
has  taken  more  than  two  years  to  work  its 
way  through  the  upper  house  of  the  French 
Parliament.  It  is  really  a  workman's- pen- 
sion scheme  which  will  affect  from  ii500,ooo 
to  2,000,000  persons,  and  involve  an  initial 
expenditure  by  the  state  of  more  than  $150,- 
000,000.  A  recent  publication  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  republic  for  the  year  1907 
shows  that  the  birth-rate  in  the  republic  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  During  the  calendar 
year  ending  January  I,  last,  there  were  in 
France  19,000  more  deaths  than  births. 
These  subjects  of  decreasing  birth-rate  and 
divorce  are  agitating  all  grades  of  French  so- 
ciety. Paul  Bourget,  the  celebrated  poet  and 
novelist,  whose  problem  play,  "  A  Divorce," 
made  such  a  profound  impression  in  France 
last  year,  attributes  the  decline  of  France  as 
a  great  power  to  these  two  causes.  He 
maintains,  further,  that  the  new  French  fem- 
inist movement  is  making  the  evil  worse,  and 
points  as  evidence  to  the  campaign  recently 
conducted  by  the  "  Suffragettes  "  of  Paris  in 
favdr  of  the  election  of  Mile.  Laloi  for  mem- 
ber of  the  Municipal  Council.  Mile.  Laloi, 
who  ran  on  a  platform  calling  for  shorter 


hours  and  higher  pay  for  women  workers, 
has,  it  seems,  some  radical  opinions  oh  the 
marriage  relation.  Her  candidacy  was  finally 
declared  illegal. 

Fixing  tk9    Three  highly  important  intema- 
atatusofNorth'XAonzX     agreements     were     con- 

ern  Europe,     ^j^j^j     j^^^     j^     ^p^j,    -     j^     g^ 

Petersburg,  representatives  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Denmark  signed  a 
treaty  guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  On  the  same 
day  (April  23),  in  Berlin,  the  German  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  Norway,  put  their  signatures 
to  a  treaty  by  which  their  governments  bind 
themselves  not  to  change  in  any  way  for  at 
least  ten  years  the  present  political  status  of 
the  North  Sea.  During  the  same  'week 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden  agreed 
to  the  annulling  of  the  promise  forced  from 
Russia  after  the  Crimean  War  that  under 
no  circumstances  woud  she  fortify  the  Aland 
Islands,  a  group  off  the  coast  of  Finland,  not 
far  from  Stockholm.  These  highly  important 
international  understandings  have  reassured 
those  who  feared  that  Germany  intended  to 
forcibly  annex  Holland  or  that  Russia  might 
in  the  near  future  attempt  the  absorption  of 
Sweden.  An  interesting  development  of  Da- 
nish politics  during  the  past  month  was  the 
recommendation  by  the  commission  appointed 
by  King  Frederick  more  than  a  year  ago,  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Danish  and  Icelandic  parliaments,  that  Ice- 
land be  constituted  "  a  free,  autonomous,  and 
independent  country,  united  to  Denmark  by 
a  common  king  and  common  interests,  and 
forming  with  Denmark  a  state  federation, — 
the  United  Panish  Empire." 

Tk9  Duma  Unsettled  relations  with  Tur- 
a  Real       key,  the  proposition  to  construct 

Parliament,  ^j^^  so-called  Amur  Railroad, 
and  the  apparently  inspired  address  of  Fi- 
nance Minister  Kokovtsev  in  the  Duma,  an- 
nouncing that  "  Russia  has  no  Parliament," 
— these  were  the  Russian  topics  discussed 
most  animatedly  last  month.  The  Amur 
Railroad  proposition  is  nothing  more  than 
the  proposed  revival  of  a  former  abandoned 
scheme  to  connect  the  Amur  River  by  a 
railroad  line  across  the  Korean  border  to 
Vladivostok.  This,  as  will  be  easily  seen, 
enters  the  region  of  the  Chinese-Japanese- 
Manchurian-general  European  disputed  ter- 
ritory in  the  Far  East.     The  measure  au- 
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thorizing  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
is  still  under  discussion  in  the  Duma. 
This  body  listened  with  amazement  and 
indignation,  early  in  May,  to  a  speech  by 
the  Finance  Minister,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  exclaimed :  "  Thank  God,  we  have  not 
a  Parliament  in  Russia  yet!/'  Contrary 
to  his  hopes  and  expectations,  this  very  re- 
mark has  had  the  effect  of  fixing  and  crys- 
tallizing in  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people 
the  fact  that  the  empire  actually  has  a  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Komiakov,  president  of  the 
chamber,  denounced  Mr.  Kokovtsev's  re- 
mark as  "  a  most  unfortunate  expression," 
and  the  Duma  officially  expressed  its  view 
that  "  while  Russia  may  not  actually  have  par- 
liamentarism, it  has  a  real  Parliament."  A 
subsequent  audience  granted  by  the  Czar  to 
President  Komiakov  confirmed  the  belief 
that  bis  Imperial  Majesty  is  "  satisfied  with 
the  attitude  and  deliberations  of  the  Duma 
and  that  the  rumor  that  in  any  way  he 
would  oppose  that  body's  claim  to  be  a  Par- 
liament can  be  denied  categorically." 

j^^  By  a  narrow  but  sufficient  ma- 
Japaneae  jority  the  Japanese  Government 
emerged  triumphantly  from  the 
general  elections  on  May  15.  Although 
there  was  some  delay  in  announcing  the  de- 
tailed vote,  it  was  stated  authoritatively 
from  Tokio  that  the  Seiyukai,  or  Liberal 
party,  by  the  aid  of  the  other  allied  groups 
in  the  chamber,  will  remain  in  control  and 
that  Premier  Saionji  has  saved  his  position 
as  head  of  the  government.  The  announce- 
ment made  at  the  same  time  that,  despite  the 
triumph  of  his  party,  Premier  Saionji  would 
soon  be  removed  from  office,  can  only  be 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  rep- 
resentative government  as  constituted  in 
Japan  does  not  provide,  as  in  England,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  shall  be  absolutely  re- 
sponsible in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Parliament,  nor,  as  in  Ger- 
many, that  he  shall  in  fact  but  not  in  name 
be  accountable  to  a  majority  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  government.  The  Emperor 
of  Japan  has  never  consented  to  abdicate  his 
autocracy  in  any  manner  or  degree.  Time 
and  time  again  he  has  chosen  his  chief  minis- 
ter against  the  wishes  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  An  appeal  to  the 
country,  however,  has  always  demonstrated 
that  the  electorate  sides  w^ith  the  Emperor. 
In  the  present  instance  two  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen,  Count  Inouye  and  Count  Mat- 
^ukata,  are  opposed   to  the  financial  policy 
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of  the  Saionji  cabinet,  while  Marquis  (now 
Prince)  I  to  zealously  supports  the  Premier. 
The  immediate  fate  of  the  ministry  is  there- 
fore in  doubt. 

JaoaneBe-  JaP^n's  foreign  and  domestic 
Chinese  problems,  however,  arc  real 
and  pressmg.  Fmanccs  are 
still  in  a  bad  way,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  visit  to  New  York  last 
month  of  Baron  Yoshiro  Sakatani,  ex-Minis- 
ter  of  Finance,  was  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating a  loan  for  his  government.  The 
new  Financial  Minister,  Viscount  Hotta,  has 
virtually  committed  himself  against  the  im- 
position of  more  taxes.  The  friction  be- 
tween the  governments  at  Peking  and  Tokio 
and  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
peoples  would  seem  to  be  increasing.  A 
series  of  boycotts  of  Japanese  goods  by 
Chinese  merchants  began  some  weeks  ago 
and  has  assumed  serious  proportions.  A 
powerful  league  of  societies  throughout  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  known  as  the  Sclf- 
Government  Society,  it  is  reported,  has  or- 
ganized a  definite  campaign  against  Japanese  • 
commerce,  the  hostility  extending  even  to 
trade  between  members  of  both  nationalities 
in  foreign  ports. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  AprU  ti  to  May  20,  1908.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

April   21. — The   Senate   considers  the   Naval 

Appropriation   bill The  House  adopts  Speaker 

Cannon's  resolution  providing  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  paper  trust. 

April  23. — The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment 
to  the   Naval    Appropriation   bill   appropriating 

$7,000,000  for  beginning  work  on  battleships 

The  House  adopts  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
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HON.   JUD.SON   HARMON. 
(Nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Governor  of  Ohio.) 

Attorney-General  to  bring  suit  for  forfeiture 
of  several  million  acres  of  land  granted  to  the 
California  &  Oregon  Railroad  Company. 

April  27. — A  special  message  from  President 
Roosevelt,  urging  legislation  on  the  lines  of  his 
previous  recommendations,  is  received  in  both 
branches. ..  .The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriation bill  after  defeating  the  four-battle- 
ships amendment  by  a  vote  of  50  to  23. ..  .The 
House  considers  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropri- 
ations bill. 

April  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  Pension  and 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  bills. 


April  30. — The  Senate  considers  the  Agricul- 
tural  Appropriation   bill The    House   adopts 

an  amendment  to  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tions bill  providing  $350,000  for  enforcing  the 
publicity  clause  of  the  Railroad  Rate  law. 

May  I. — ^The  Senate  debates  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Elkins  (Rep.,  W.  Va.)  suspend- 
ing for  twenty  months  the  operation  of  the 
commodity  clause  of  the  Railroad  Rate  law. 

May   2. — The   Senate  passes   the    Diplomatic 

and  Consular  Appropriation  bill The  House 

passes  bills  increasing  the  number  of  Philippine 
commissioners  to  nine  and  appropriating 
$250,000  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  tor- 
nadoes in  the  South. 

May  4. — In  the  Senate,  Mr  Bulkcley  (Rep., 
Conn.)  defends  the  negro  soldiers  dismissed  on 
account  of  the  Brownsville  affair ;  the  Canadian 
boundary  treaty  is  ratified. 

May  6. — The  Senate  passes  the  Child  Labor 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  adopts  a 
resolution  calling  for  information  whether  the 
commodity  clause  of  the  Railroad  Rate  law  is 
complied  with. . .  .In  the  House  the  bill  re-estab- 
lishing the  canteen  in  national  soldiers'  homes 
is  defeated. 

May  7. — In  the  Senate,  the  (k»vernment's 
forest  policy  is  attacked  by  Mr.  Teller  (Dem., 
Colo.)  and  defended  by  Mr  Depew  (Rep.,  N. 
Y.). ..  .In  the  House,  a  provision  in  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriations  bill  to  limit  wages  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  is  defeated. 

May  8. — The  Senate  continues  discussion  of 
the  Government's  forest  policy. ..  .The  House 
adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  Anny  Ap- 
propriation bill,  including  increased  pay,  and 
passes  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  bill. 

May  9. — The  Senate  practically  concludes  de- 
bate on  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill.... 
The  House  passes  the  Child  Labor  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

May  II. — The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  bill;  Mr.  Rayner  (l)em.,  Md.) 
introduces  a  resolution  calling  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  in  the  case  of  Col.  William  F.  Stewart. 
The  House  passes  the  bill  prohibiting  gamb- 
ling in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

May  12. — The  Senate  passes  the  Post-Office 
Appropriation  bill  ($229,027,367). ..  .The  House 
agrees  to  the  conference  report  on  the  Naval 
Appropriation  bill. 

May  13.— In  the  Senate,  consideration  of  the 
Brownsville  affair  is  postponed  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Forakcr  (Rep.,  Ohio)  until  December  16; 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Rayner  (Dem.,  Md.) 
for  a  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
Stewart  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs ;  the  House  bill  restoring  the  motto 
"  In  God  We  Trust "  to  the  coins  is  passed. 

May  14. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  bill.... The  House,  by  a  vote  of 
184  to  145,  passes  the  Vreeland  Currency  bill. 
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May  15. — The  Senate  passes  the  Aldrich  Cur- 
rency bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  Vreeland  bill. 

The    House    passes    the    Omnibus    Public 

Buildings  bill  and  the  Military  Academy  Appro- 
priation bill;  the  Currency  bill  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  is  sent  to  conference. 

May  16. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  create 
an  Appalachian  forest  reserve. .,  .The  House 
passes  bills  granting  compensation  to  Govern- 
ment employees  for  injuries  sustained  in  the 
service  and  authorizing  the  continuance  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Commission. 

May  18. — The  Senate  sends  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  bill  to  conference. ..  .The  House 
passes  the  General  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill. 

May  19. — The  Senate  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
bill;  a  bill  creating  a  commission  on  the  con- 
servation   of    resources    is    introduced The 

House  agrees  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Legislative  Appropriation  bill  and  passes  the  bill 
making  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the 
representation  of  the  United  States  at  the  Tokio 
Exposition  in  1912. 

May  20. — The  Senate  passes  the  Public  Build- 
ings bill The  House  adopts  the  partial  con- 
ference report  on  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion bill. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

April  2i.^n  the  Louisiana  State  election 
Jared  Y.  Sanders  (Dem.)  is  chosen  Governor; 
the  Legislature  is  unanimously  Democratic  and 
is  pledged  by  the  primary  vote  for  the  present 
United  States  Senator,  S.  D.  McEnery;  five 
constitutional  amendments  are  adopted. 

April  23. — The  New  York  Legislature  ad- 
journs; Governor  Hughes  calls  an  extraordi- 
nary session,  to  begin  on  May  ir President 

Roosevelt  appoints  Milton  D.  Purdy,  assistant 
to  the  Attorney-General,  to  succeed  Judge 
Loch ren. ..  .Illinois  Democrats  instruct  their 
delegates-at-large  for  Bryan. 

April  25. — A  meeting  of  New  York  Stale 
Democrats  decides  to  call  no  second  State  con- 
vention, but  to  provide  a  committee  of  sixty- 
one  to  preserve  the  principle  of  home  rule  in 
party  affairs. 

April  28. — Arkansas  and  Colorado  Republi- 
cans instruct  for  Taft;  South  Carolina  Re- 
publicans send  an  uninstructed  delegation  to 
Chicago;  New  Jersey  Democrats  send  an  unin- 
structed    delegation     to     Denver Governor 

Hughes,  of  New  York,  names  Samuel  H.  Ord- 
way  as  commissioner  to  hear  testimony  on  the 
charges  filed,  against  President  Bermel,  of 
Queens  Borough,  New  York  City. 

April  29. — Connecticut  Democrats  refuse  to 
instruct  for  Bryan. ..  .Joseph  Bermel  resigns  as 
President  of  Queens  Borough,  New  York  City 
....Pennsylvania  Republicans  instruct  delegates 
at-large  for  Senator  Knox ;  West  Virginia  Re- 
publicans instruct  for  Taft:  Vermont  Republi- 
cans send  uninstructed  delegates  to  Chicago; 
Mississippi  Republicans  select  uninstructed  dele- 
gates-at-large. 

April  30. — Maryland  and  North  Carolina  Re- 
publicans instruct  for  Taft ;  Maine  Republicans 
declare  for  Taft,  but  fail  to  instruct  the  dele- 
gates-at-largie. ..  .Lawrence  (ircsser  is  chosen  to 


succeed  Joseph  Bermel  as  President  of  Queens 
Borough,  New  York  City. 

May  2. — At  the  New  York  State  convention 
of  the  Independence  party  it  is  decided  to  run 
a  third  national  ticket. 

May  3. — Four  State  Senators  are  arrested  in 
Arkansas  in  connection  with  the  investigation 
of  alleged  bribery  in  the  Legislature. 

May  5. — New  Jersey  Republicans  select  four 
uninstructed  delegates-at-large. 

May  6. — A  bill  providing  for  the  merger  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railroads  is  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  Railroads  of  the  Massachusetts 

Legislature The  Administration   Republicans 

of  Alabama  meet  in  State  convention  and  in- 
struct delegates  to   Chicago   for   Taft Ohio 

Democrats  nominate  Judson  Harmon  for 
Governor  and  indorse  William  Jennings  Bryan 
for  the  Presidency. 

May  7. — Kentucky  and  Wyoming  Republicans 
instruct  for  Taft ;  Utah  Republicans  declare 
Roosevelt    their    first    choice    and    Taft    their 

second Massachusetts      Democrats      instruct 

their  delegates-at-large  for  Bryan. ..  .Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  approves  the  revision  of 
the  military  code  so  as  to  cpnform  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  to  that  of  the  regular 
army. 

May  8. — Governor  Hughes  speaks  at  five  en- 
thusiastic meetings  in  the  Niagara- Orleans 
Senate  district  in  the  campaign  of  William  C 
Wallace  for  the  State  senatorship. 

May  9.— -Governor  Hughes  speaks  at  great 
mass  meetings  at  North  Tonawanda  and  Nia- 
gara Falls,  N.  Y.,  advocating  the  passage  of  the 
anti-race-track  gambling  bills The  Massa- 
chusetts State  convention  of  the  Independence 
party  elects  an  uninstructed  delegation  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  party. 

May  II. — The  New  York  Legislature  meets 
in  extra  session  and  receives  a  message  from 
Governor  Hughes  recommending  measures  that 
failed  of  passage  at  the  regular  session. 

May  12. — William  C.  Wallace,  pledged  to  sup- 
port Governor  Hughes  in  the  fight  to  do  away 
with  race-track  gambling,  is  elected  State  Sena- 
tor in  the  Niagara-Orleans  district  of  New 
York. ..  .Michigan  Republicans  instruct  dele- 
gates-at-large for  Taft Governor  Hughes,  of 

New  York,  declares  that  even  if  he  were  elected 
Vice-President  he  could  not  serve. 

May  13. — The  Alaskan  Republican  convention 
sends  contesting  delegates  to  Chicago. ..  .The 
conference  of  governors  and  other  public  men 
on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt, 
begins  at  the  W^hite  House,  in  Washington. 

May  14. — California,  Washington,  and  North 
Dakota  Republicans  instruct  delegates-at-large 
for  Taft ;  Georgia  Republicans  send  uninstructed 
delegates  to  Chicago Wyoming  Democrats  in- 
struct for  Bryan;  Minnesota  Democrats  instruct 
for  Johnson  and  refuse,  by  vote  of  yyi  to  166,  to 
indorse  Bryan  as  second  choice. 

May  I5.--At  the  final  session  of  the  natural- 
resources  conference  at  the  White  House  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  makes  a  declaration  of  policy 
on  State  and  federal  rights. 
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May  i6.— Senator  Julius  Caesar  Burrows,  of 
Michigan,  is  named  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional convention. 

May  1 8. — In  a  message  to  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  Governor  Sanders  recommends  the 
suppression  of  race-track  gambling,  and  local 
option  combined  with  high  license  to  regulate 
the  liquor  traffic. 

May  19. — California  Democrats  instruct  for 
Bryan. 

May  20. — Pennsylvania  Democrats  send  unin- 
structed  delegates  to  Denver;  Michigan  and 
Missouri  Democrats  instruct  Denver  delegations 
for  Bryan. 

POLITICS  AND   OOVERNMBNT-POREION. 

April  21. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of 
Canada,  appoints  Mr.  W.  Mackenzie  as  secre- 
tary  for   imperial  and   foreign  correspondence. 

The  Haitian   Legislature  begins  its  session 

at  Port  au  Prince Martial  law  is  proclaimed 

in  Guatemala  City. 

April  22. — The  newly  elected  Cape  Parliament 
is  opened  by  Sir  W.  Hely-Hutchinson, 

April  24. — The  Canadian  Parliament  rejects, 
by  vote  of  95  to  42,  a  motion  in  favour  of  the 

abolition  of  bonuses  to  immigration  agents 

The  British  Home  Secretary  appoints  a  depart- 
mental committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation 

of    the    law    relating    to   inebriates Winston 

Spencer  Churchill  (Liberal)  is  defeated  for  re- 
election to  the  British  Parliament  in  Manchester 
by  W.  J.  Hicks,  Unionist  candidate. 

April  2y. — The  Cape  Colony  Legislature  is 
prorougued  until  June  18. 

April  28. — A  conference  of  state  premiers  as- 
sembles at  Melbourne,  Australia. 

April  29. — King  Manuel  makes  his  first  ad- 
dress   to    the    Portuguese    Cortes A    woman 

candidate  stands  for  the  first  time  in  a  Paris 
municipal  election. 

May  2. — Troops  are  sent  to  quell  a  revolution- 
ary outbreak  near  Lima,  Peru.... The  Korean 
Government  prepares  for  an  active  campaign 
against  disorderly  elements. 

May  3. — Municipal  elections  are  held  through- 
out France :  a  woman  suffrage  candidate  is  de- 
feated in  Paris. 

May  4. — Fernando  Guachalla  is  elected  Pres- 
ident of  Bolivia Thirty  persons  are  arrested 

in  Calcutta  on  charges  of  being  implicated  in  a 
plot  to  overthrow  British  rule  in  India  and  mur- 
der officials The  British  House  of  Commons 

passes  the  Licensing  bill  on  second  reading  and 
refers  the  measure  to  committee  of  the  whole. 

May  6. — The  British  House  of  Commons  re- 
solves to  abolish  the  system  of  licensing  opium 

dens  in  crown  colonies King   Manuel  takes 

the  oath  to  observe  the  Portuguese  constitution 
and  is  proclaimed  King. 

May  7. — Premier  .A.squith  presents  the  budget 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons;  he  an- 
nounces that  old-age  pensions  will  be  provided 
from  the  national  treasury  and  that  the  duty  on 
sugar  will  l)e  reduced. 

May  8. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  201  to  7,  passes  on  a  second  reading  the 
bill  repealing  the  Irish  Coercion  act  of  1887. 


Phocorrapfa  by  Itfown  linw..  N.  iT. 

PARADE    OF    CATHOLIC    LAYMEN    PASSING    ST.     PAT- 
RICK'S     CATHEDRAL      ON     THE     OCCASION      OF 
THE    NEW^    YORK    DIOCESAN    CENTENARY. 

(From  a  stand  biiUt  In  front  of  the  Cathedral  en- 
trance the  parade  of  40,000  men  and  boys  was  re- 
viewed by   Cardinal   Lojn»^  and   Archbishop   Farley.) 

May  Q. — Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  new  Liberal  cabi- 
net of  Great  Britain,  is  returned  to  Parliament 
from  Dundee  by  a  majority  of  2709. 

May  II. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  vote  of  344  to  31,  passes  the  Irish  University 
bill  on  second  reading. 

May  18. — Premier  Stolypin,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Russian  Duma,  urges  that  legislation 
be  enacted  giving  the  empire  control  over  Fin- 
nish matters  of  joint  importance  without  infring- 
ing the  autonomy  of  Finland. 

May  19. — The  French  budget  shows  an  esti- 
mated    deficit     of    $8,800,000 The     Russian 

\Iinister  of  Finance  announces  the  government's 
intention  to  raise  $400,000,000  by  internal  and 
foreign  loans  to  meet  railway  construction  and 
army   reforms. 

May  20. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  second  reading  of  the  Education  bill 
by  a  vote  of  370  to  206. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  23.— The  Baltic  and  North  Sea  conven- 
tions are  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Berlin 
by  representatives  of  Germany.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Sweden.... An 
act  denouncing  the  freaty  of  Stockholm  of  1855 
is   signed   at    Stockholm   by   representatives   of 
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Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden It  is  an- 
nounced at  Copenhagen  that  Constantin  Brun, 
Danish  Minister  to  the  United  States,  will  he 
transferred  to  London  and  that  Count  Carl  von 
Moltke  will  probably  succeed  him. 
-  May  5. — A  general  arbitration  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  is  signed  at  Wash- 
ington. 

May  6. — Prompt  action  by  the  viceroys  at 
Chinese  ports  grevents  the  extension  of  the  boy- 
cott started  at  Canton  against  Japan Foreign 

consuls  near  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  report 
that  Russia  is  massing  forces  in  that  region  and 
forwarding  supplies. 

May  7. — Guatemala,  alarmed  by  rumors  that 
Mexico  is  massing  troops  on  her  frontier,  asks 
the  United  States  to  demand  an  explanation 
from  Mexico. ..  .The  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Germany  and  heads  of  other  ruling  families  as- 
semble in  Vienna  to  congratulate  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria,  upon  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  his  reign.... 
It  is  officially  denied  from  Tokio  that  the  Korean 
Emperor  will  be  banished  by  Japan. 

May  8. — China  asks  French  assistance  in 
checking  rebels  near  the  Tonquin  border. 

May  10. — The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  replying 
to  India's  protest  regarding  the  invasion  of 
Afghan  tribes,  says  that  he  has  issued  orders  to 
prevent  further  incursions. 

May  12. — Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and 
Italy  decide  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Crete. 

May  13. — ^Japan  refuses  China's  offer  of  a 
modification  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  line  in  Manchuria. 

May  14. — The  federation  of  Denmark  and 
Iceland  is  provided  for  in  a  report  submitted  to 
King  Frederick. 

May  16. — Panama  invites  the  United  States  to 
appoint  a-  commission  *to  assure  a  fair  election 
of  a  president.  ' 

May  19. — The  text  of  the  treaties  arranged 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
regarding  international  fisheries  and  boundaries 
is  laid  before  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

April  21. — The  Venezuelan  port  of  La  Guayra 
is  closed,  owing  to  disease  believed  to  be  the 
bubonic  plague. 

April  23. — A  series  of  tornadoes  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  cause  a  loss 
of  350  lives  and  much  property. ..  .The  new 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  bond  issue  sells  alx)ve 
the  subscription  price. ..  .The  first  woman's  con- 
gress held  in  Italy  is  opened  in  Rome. 

April  24. — It  is  decided  by  the  employers*  fed- 
eration to  order  a  lockout  in  every  shipbuilding 

yard  in  the  United  Kingdom The  American 

Society  of  International  Law  begins  its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  with  an  address  by  its 
president,  Secretary  Root. 

April  25. — The  Russian  Government's  steel 
works  at   Abukov  are  destroyed  by  fire  with  a 

loss  of  $2.500.000 In  a  collision  off  the  Isle 

of  Wight  between  the  American  liner  St.  Paul 
and  the   British  cruiser  Gladiator  twenty-eight 


HIH    LAST    VOYAOE. 

(Admiral  Evans  took  leave  of  the  fleet  at  San 
Francisco  last  month.) 

From  the  Globe  (New  York.) 

lives  are  lost  from  the  latter. ..  .Twenty-eight 
persons  are  killed  in  a  railway  collision  in 
Mexico. 

April  26. — The  centenary  ^Celebration  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
New  York  begins  in  that  citjr. 

April  27.— -The  issue  of  $40,000,000  4  per  cent. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  t>onds  is  oversubscribed 
twenty  times. 

April  28. — The  population  of  Geveland,  Ohio, 
enjoys  free  street-car  rides  by  way  of  signal- 
izing the  settlement  of  the  ten  years'  traction 
war,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  concession  of 
three-cent  fares  is  obtained. 

April  30, — Secretary  Taft  leaves  Washington 
for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

May  2. — 40,000  Roman  Catholic  laymen  in 
parade  are  reviewed  by  Cardinal  Logue  and 
Archbishop  Farley  at  the  close  of  the  New  York 
centenary  celebration. 

May  6. — The  quadrennial  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  opened  at  Baltimore The  Ameri- 
can battleship  fleet  arrives  at  San  Francisco. 

May  8. — A  Portugese  force  defeats  itatives  in 
Guinea  after  an  action  lasting  nine  hours.... 
Secretary  Metcalf  reviews  the  combined  Atlan- 
tic and   Pacific  fleets  at  Sn.n  Francisco Fire 

destroys  two  business  blocks  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
causing  a  loss  of  $1,500,000. 

May  9. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  cap- 
ital city  of  Montenegro  is  laid  on  the  Adriatic 

Sea  by  the  French  in   Montenegro Admiral 

Robley  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  is  succeeded  in  com- 
mand of  the  Atlantic  battleship  fleet  by  Admiral 
Thomas. 
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May  II. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing for  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  is  laid 
at  Washington. 

May  14. — The  Franco-British  Exposition  is 
opened  in  London  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.... 
The  new  buildings  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  are  formally  opened. 

May  15. — Admiral  Charles  S.  Sperry  takes 
command  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  at  San  Francisco. 

The  plant  of  the  Omaha  Packing  Company 

at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  destroyed  by  fire  with 
a  loss  of  $1,250,000. 

May  16. — The  entertainment  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  is  completed  at  San  Francisco Conduc- 
tors and  motormen  on  the  Cleveland  street-rail- 
way line  strike  for  higher  wages ;  much  violence 
ensues. 

May  18. — The  American  battleship  fleet  sails 
from  San  Francisco. 

OBITUARY. 

April  21. — Nicolas  Emile  Gebhart,  French  pro- 
fessor of  literature  and  academician,  69 Prof. 

Leopold  von  Schrotter,  of  the  Vienna  medical 
faculty,  70. 

April    22. — Sir    Henry    Campbell-Bannerman, 

71 Kassim  Bey  Amin,  judge  of  the  Egyptian 

court  of  appeals,  44.... Bishop  EUison  Capers, 
of   the   Protestant    Episcopal   diocese  of  South 

Carolina,  70 Samuel  R.  5hipley,  a  well-known 

Philadelphia  financier,  80. 

April  23. — Gen.  Nicholas  Petrovich  Linevich, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  troops  in 
Manchuria  in  the  war  with  Japan,  68. 

April  24. — Rt.  Hon.  William  Kenyon  Slaney, 
member  oit  the  British  Parliament,  60. 

April     25. — Former    United     States     Senator 

Johnson   N.   Camden  of  West  Virginia,  80 

Rev.   Dr.   William   Hoffman  Ten  Eyck,  of  the 

Reformed    Church    in    America,  90 Cardinal 

Januarius  Portanova,  Archbishop  of  Reggio- 
Calabria,  63.... Very  Rev.  Archibald  Hamilton 
Charteris,  of  Edinburgh,  72. 

April  2y. — Ex-Governor  Myron  H.  McCord, 
of  Arizona,  67. 

April  28.— Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  L.  Hough,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired,  82. 

April  29. — Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D.,  for  forty- 
six  years  rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  New  York, 
80. ..  .Dr.  Charles  John  Aldrich,  of  Cleveland,  a 
specialist  in  neurology,  46. 

May  I. — Prof.  John  Joseph  McNulty,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  46. 

May  2. — The  Hungarian  general,  Stephen 
Turr,  member  of  Garibaldi's  staff,  83. 

May  4. — Albert  Stickney,  the  New  York  law- 
yer and  author.  68.... Thomas  J.  Sullivan,  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing,  63. 

May  5. — Albert  Auguste  de  Lapparent,  the 
French  geologist,  6g. 

May  6. — Ex-Congressman  Martin  L.  Smyser, 
of  Ohio,  57. 

May  7. — Jerome  Flanncry,  an  authority  on  the 
game  of  cricket,  4.^.... Major  O.  P.  Chaff^ee,  a 
staff  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army,  79. 


Copyrisht.  1907.  by  Pach  Bros..  N.Y. 

THE   LATE   DR.    MORGAN   DIX. 

(Forty-six  years   rector   of  Trinity   Parish   In   New 
York   City.) 

May  8. — Ludovic  Halevy,  the  noted  French 
librettist,  74. 

May  9. — Rt.  Hon.  James  Alexander  Campbell, 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man, 83. 

May  10. — Dr.  Benjamin  James  Fernie,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Christian  Herald,  66. 

May  II. — Ex-Congressman  John  A.  Quacken- 
bush.  of  New  York.  80 Sir  Alexander  Con- 
die  Stephen,  K.C.M.G.,  58.    * 

May  13. — Bishop  Ignatius  H.  Horstmann,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Cleveland,  67. 

May  14. — Ex-Congressman  Horatius  C.  Bur- 
chard,   formerly  Director  of  the   United  States 

Mint,    83 Gen.    Charles    Albert    Whittier,    a 

veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  68. 

May  15. — Prof.  Walter  Augustus  Wyckoff,  of 

Princeton     University,     43 Mrs.     Emily     E. 

Woodley,  who  was  commissioned  by  President 
Lincoln  as  a  captain  in  the  army,  73. 

May  16. — Captain  Charles  W.  Boothby,  one  of 
the  orgfanizers  of  the  Republican  party  in  Louis- 
iana, 79 Brig.-Gen.  William  Miles  Townsend, 

of  the  Confederate  Army,  77. 

May  17. — Archbishop  Peter  Bourdage,  of  the 

Roman    Catholic    diocese   of    Sante    Fe,   63 

Frederick  May  Holland,  the  author,  72. 

May  18. — Captain  Samuel  Samuels,  a  famous 
.American  skipper,  83.  ...  Ex-Congressman  G.  A. 
Finkclnberg,  of  Missouri,  71. 

May  20. — Prof.  Leslie  A.  Lee,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, noted  f(^r  expeditions  in  Labrador  and 
South  America,  56. 


SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CARTOONS. 


xor'VE  Qor  TO  rekurm  your  extrava<;a.\t  hauits,  old  man. 
From  the  Herald   (N<»w  York). 


l,N(I.K    MAM     IH     W«I.I.«N«»    TO    I.KARX. 

Kroiii  tho  rriMH   {Sow  York). 
.    ...-    I    IIIHm  lulilroKH  nt   the  White  House 

»'*'''''j/oi-   t»«r'H.ih   •»»'»   ni.'thodH  of  farming    made  a 


nmIom). 


TIMK  TO  LOCK  THK  BAR.N. 


Uncle    Sam  :    *'  Some    of    Ihp    horses    h«ve    been 
stolen,  so  I  will  Io<k  up  before  they  are  all  gone," 

From  the  Herald   (iHiluth). 


SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CARTOONS. 
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ALL  ANXIOUS   TO   CARRY    MB.   TAPT'S    BAG. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle   (New  York). 


THE    SPIRIT   OF    1008. 

From  the  Spokeaman-Revicw   (Spokane). 


KILLING    TITK    PROLIFIO    fiOOSE, 

From  th*i  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


rONORESS     RREMS     TO     BK     STRIVINP,     POR     A     SPOTLESS 
RECOHn. 

Prom  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago). 


\J    »J6  ,  S  V.v~JU»^  ^^ 


<b»^^'^^      i 
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"  8EEIN'   THINGS  !  ** 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York). 


THB    ETEKNAL   QUESTION. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


Cartoonist  Davenport,  of  the  Evening  Mail^  admission  that  Hughes  is  the  **  logical "  candi- 

one  of  the  New  York  papers  which  have  vigor-  date  to  succeed  himself  in  the  governorship.  The 

ously  supported  Governor  Hughes  in  his  race-  Governor's    triumph    in    the    Niagara-Orleans 

track  campaign,  sees  in  the  attitude  of  the  Re-  Senatorial  contest  set  at  naught  the  earlier  prc- 

publican   politicians  of  the  State  the  reluctant  dictions  of  the  machine. 


THE   CHAUOK  OF   THE   LIGHT    BRIGADE    IN    fONORKSS. 


Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volleyed  and  thundered. 

From  tbe  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 

Theirs    not   to  do   or   try: 

Noble  three  hundred. 


SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CAR  TOONS. 
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THE   "rCMP"    DELIVKRS    A    "  KNOi'K-OlT  "    BLOW 

From  iho  Herald   (I)uliith). 


^>!||!fc^ 


_    (! 


\\r.\.\.    PACKKD. 

From  the  Ilnnid   (Itochostor). 


;t  wii'>/ 


/^^; 


.^ 


•N'CT.E    JOK  "    LAIVniKn    OR    S!IIPWRE<'Ki:i>  ? 

From  ihr  p>v hm  <NV\v  York), 


;jiorTiN«;  for  ip  (juks.  hit  taft  is  on  tiikir  hf.arts. 
From  till'  Tclrt/nnn   (Now  York  K 


fP    AOMNST    IT    A<;AIV. 

From  tlio  \rirs   (ILiHiinorcj. 


«;i:rriN<;   To  r.v.  a   iin:   i:i,KPiiA.\r  now. 
From  til"  Jourunl  (Minneapolis). 


^::z^i. 

-  af^fll 

^^T 

(T^                           Q^^^^^^^l 

THH   RUSSIAN  AND   PRUSSIAN   IDEA  OP  JUSTICR. 

(The  artist  of  fsimpUcisHimuH  (Muolrh)  thus  spfs 
f'lrth  his  conception  of  Riisnia'a  treatment  of  th.» 
ilnns  and  PKiissla's  relations   to   the   Poles.) 


ON    THE    TtRIXK   OP  THR   ABVSS. 

CHAXcrjLi.oR  VON  liULow  (to  Oormanla)  :  **  r>o  not 
Ik»  afraid,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  quite  saf<»  In  mjr 
hands.' 

From  Wnhrc  Jacob   (Stuttgart). 

Th»»  financial  dlfflcultl*»s  of  the  German  Empire 
and  PruHsla's  1  roiiMca  over  franchise  matters  and 
the  attempted  (iermanization  of  her  subject  peoples 
are  fmnjshinp:  themes  for  the  cartoonists  of  all  the 
opposition  papers  in   tlw  empire. 


AN    K(ni*TIAN    VI KW    OP    CIIINa'S    KKIORIS    TO    MODKRNIZK    HKRSKLP. 

TiiH  rniNKSK  PKon.K   (to  the  .TapnnesiM  :  "You  were  once   down    here    with    us.    brothers.      By    what 
mlrnclo  have  you   raised  yourselves  Into  those  lofty   reclons?" 

'"^K  .I\p\m:sk:  "  It  Is  a  matttr  of  pro^nss.     You  can  also  exalt  yourselves  If  you  so  desire." 

t'iffNKSK  (and  all  other  Orientals)  :  "Hut  what  sort  of  a  beasi  is  this  you  tall  Progress,  and  how 
nmess  It?" 

From  Punch  (Cairo,  Rgypt). 


TAFT,  TRAINED  TO   BE   PRESIDENT. 

BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


T^WENTY-FIVE  men  have  been  Presi- 
^  dent  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
chosen  for  this  high  post  for  various  rea- 
sons,— some  for  their  eminence  in  civil  life, 
some  on  account  of  military  distinction,  some 
because  of  successful  party  leadership,  some 
because  of  their  conspicuous  identification 
with  commanding  issues,  some  through  hero- 
worship  or  adventitious  personal  popularity, 
some  through  party  compromises,  some 
through  the  accidents  of  politics  or  nature. 
Not  often,  if  ever,  have  the  American  peo- 
ple deliberately  set  out  to  train  a  man  for 
the  Presidency,  to  prepare  him  through  edu- 
cation and  experience  and  work  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  highest  and  most  exact- 
ing public  office.  That  is  what  they  are  do- 
ing now,  have  been  doing  for  some  years. 
They  are  training  William  Howard  Taft  to 
be  President.  That  he  will  be  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  is  virtually  settled,  and 
his  chances  of  election  are  fairly  good, 
though  by  no  means  certain. 

If  Mr.  Taft  is  chosen  to  be  the  twenty- 
sixth  man  to  sit  in  the  Presidential  chair  he 
will  be  placed  there  because  an  intensely 
practical  people,  in  a  period  of  their  history 
when  emotionalism  is  somewhat  checked  and 
dull,  follow  out  their  natural  instinct  to  rec- 
ognize, to  reward,  and  to  utilize  the  highest 
efficiency.  That  is  a  natural  instinct  with 
the  American  people.  It  is  an  instinct  which 
finds  its  strongest  expression  in  commercial, 
industrial,  and  professional  life.  In  those 
fields  of  activity  men  work  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  Rodmen  and  freight-train  con- 
ductors and  station  agents  become  general 
managers  of  railways.  Factory  foremen  rise 
to  the  head  of  great  industrial  corporations. 
The  office  boy  of  to-day  may  be  the  head  of 
a  commercial  firm  in  the  distant  to-morrow. 
Individualism  is  keener  in  America  than  any- 
where else.  Here  there  is  surer,  quicker,  rec- 
ognition of  individual  merit,  efficiency,  power 
to  do  things  and  do  them  well,  than  in  any 
other  country.  With  us  there  is  little  tra- 
ditional preferment,  much  insistence  that  the 
man  who  advances  shall  rise  only  by  making 
good.  Industrially  this  premium  on  efficiency 
is  one  of  the  prime  factors  which  have  car- 
ried us  so  far.  In  that  field  it  is  a  principle 
which  we  invariably  and  sharply  apply.     In 


politics  we  apply  it  vaguely,  occasionally,  at 
random,  mixed  often  with  traditionalism, 
emotionalism,  or  hero-worship.  Now,  more 
or  less  consciously,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
the  American  people  are  trying  to  use  it  in 
their  President-making. 

INDENTURED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

If  ever  a  man  was  put  in  training  for  the 
Presidency  and  kept  there,  and  required  to 
go  through  all  the  arduous  experience  sure 
to  fit  him  for  the  final  and  highest  promo- 
tion, that  man  is  Mr.  Taft.  It  does  not 
matter  that  this  was  what  we  may  call  un- 
conscious design.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  it  could  not  be  conscious.  There  exists 
no  power  anywhere  to  sign  an  apprentice  at 
the  Presidential  trade.  But  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  things,  in  that  play  of  fate  which 
some  call  Providence,  it  was  just  as  if  the 
power  to  indenture  a  Presidential  apprentice 
had  somewhere  existed,  and  a  young  man 
named  Taft  had  indentured  himself  to  the 
American  nation.  Of  course  he  did  not  him- 
self realize  it.  But  he  played  his  part  from 
the  beginning  precisely  as  if  he  had  realized 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Taft  never  till 
quite  recently  had  an  ambition  to  be  Presi- 
dent. He  was  not  one  of  those  star-gazing 
youths  who  set  out  for  the  White  House. 
This  aspiration  was  not  awakened  in  him  till 
long  after  it  would  have  had  its  birth  in  the 
minds  of  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred 
placed  as  he  was.  It  is  well  known  that  his 
real  ambition,  even  as  late  as  a  year  or  two 
ago,  was  for  the  Supreme  bench.  But  the 
beauty  of  it,  the  magnificence  of  it,  from  the 
character  viewpoint,  is  that  from  first  to  last 
he  unconsciously  acted  precisely  as  if  he  were 
conscious,  as  if  he  were  ambitious  for  the 
Presidency,  as  if  he  realized  that  he  had 
signed  articles  with  the  American  people. 
That  is  the  way  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  larger  scheme  of  things  are  almost  always 
worked  out  in  this  world. 

THE   ESSENCE  OF  THE   BLOOD  OF  THE   PURI- 
TANS,  DEVOTION   TO  DUTY. 

Mr.  Taft  trained  himself  for  the  Presi- 
dency, without  knowing  it,  by  always  follow- 
ing the  law  of  gravity  of  his  nature,  the  force 
which  compels  him  ever  to  do  his  best.     His 
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IS  not  a  complex  character.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  analyze.  It  is  large,  massive,  plain, 
strong,  simple.  But  the  very  heart,  essence, 
and  vitality  of  it  is  this  something  within 
him  which  compels  him,  in  every  situation 
and  task  and  relation,  every  day,  hour,  and 
moment,  to  give  forth  his  best,  to  reserve 
nothing  of  strength  from  his  duty,  to  forget 
himself,  to  throw  himself  into  his  work  with 
all  his  might  for  the  very  love  of  doing  that 
or  through  the  sheer  impossibility  of  doing 
anything  else.  The  blood  of  the  Puritans 
is  in  his  veins,  and  Duty  is  the  god  of  the 
practical  modern  Puritan. 

We  read  this  dominant  note  of  his  char- 
acter,— this  seeking  of  excellence, — through- 
out all  we  know  of  his  half-century  of  life. 
In  boyhood  he  excelled  both  in  games  and 
studies.  At  Yale  he  was  not  only  the  most 
popular  man  of  his  class  as  "  Big  Bill  Taft," 
but  the  leader  of  his  class  in  every  activity, — 
the  stroke  of  his  class  crew,  the  champion 
wrestler  of  the  university,  and  finished  sec- 
ond in  scholarship  in  a  class  of  more  than 
lOO.  Leaving  college,  he  took  up  the  first 
work  that  came  to  hand,  as  newspaper  and 
law  reporter  while  studying  law.  He  was  a 
good  reporter,  a  good  student.  Though  he 
had  a  famous  and  well-to-do  father,  he  made 
his  way  on  his  own  merits.  He  practiced 
law  with  success,  held  one  or  two  minor 
offices  in  Cincinnati,  became  a  judge  of  the. 
Superior  Court  of  that  city,  and  a  little  more 
than  eighteen  years  ago  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington as  Solicitor-General  under  the  Admin- 
istration of  President  Harrison.  Here  again 
his  habit  of  hard  work  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  won  several  important  cases,  and 
attracted  attention  above  the  ordinary  run 
of  easy-going  departmental  officials.  At  this 
time,  also,  he  met  and  made  a  friend  of  an- 
other young  official,  then  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner Roosevelt.  It  was  not  strange  that 
Roosevelt,  the  energetic,  the  strenuous,  and 
Taft,  "  the  big  steam-engine  working  day 
and  night,"  should  find  something  in  com- 
mon ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  friend- 
ship between  them  has  been  of  importance 
to  both,  and  is  likely  to  continue  of  impor- 
tance for  years  to  come. 

WHAT   A  TVIAN   DOES  IS   THE   MAN, — ^TAFT 
DOES  MUCH. 

We  are  less  concerned  with  Mr.  Taft's 
history  than  with  his  character.  But  what 
a  man  does  is  the  man.  And  Mr.  Taft  has 
done  much.  Upon  leaving  Washington  it 
was  to  become  United  States  Circuit  Judge 


at  Cincinnati.  Here  again  he  did  his  best. 
Duty  was  his  master.  He  rendered  certain 
decisions  affecting  labor  which  to  this  day 
arc  much  discussed,  which  have  brought  him 
more  or  less  criticism  from  labor  leaders  and 
spokesmen.  Without  discussion  of  those  de- 
cisions, this  much  may  be  said :  He  may  have 
been  mistaken,  though  that  is  far  from 
being  established;  he  may  have  erred 
in  interpretation  of  law,  though  the  chances 
are  that  he  was  wholly  right;  but  that 
he  was  "  an  enemy  of  labor,**  that  he  leaned 
this  way  or  that  through  prejudice  or  asso- 
ciation or  environment,  is  impossible.  That 
is  not  in  his  nature.  He  could  not  do  it. 
He  never  did  it.  Whatever  he  did  he  did 
because  he  believed  it  was  his  duty;  and  that 
he  would  have  done  at  any  cost.  Moreover, 
there  was  courage  as  well  as  consdence  in 
those  decisions.  One  of  them  was  renderd 
in  troubled  times.  There  was  a  railway 
strike;  passions  ran  high;  a  number  of  men, 
misrepresenting  labor,  gathered  \x\  the  court- 
room, and  muttered  that  if  the  judgment 
were  against  them  the  judge  should  not  leave 
the  building  alive.  The  blue-eyed  judge 
faced  them  serenely,  smilingly ;  calmly  he  an- 
nounced his  decision.  Then  the  smile  van- 
ished, a  fighting  glint  came  into  the  blue  eyes, 
down  upon  the  desk  banged  a  large,  firm 
hand,  and  a  clear  voice  rang  out :  **  Wlien 
you  leave  this  room  I  want  you  to  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  if  there  is  enough  power 
in  the  amiy  of  the  United  States  to  run  these 
trains,  these  trains  will  run."  Then  the 
judge  strode  out  of  the  room,  unafraid,  and 
the  sullen  crowd  melted  away.  The  trains 
were  run. 

DUTY  SUMMONS    FROM   THE    QUIET   BENCH 
TO  THE   FIELD  OF  STRENUOUS  ACTION. 

It  was  in  1900  that  Mr.  Taft  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  national  field  of  action. 
President  McKinley  was  in  trouble  about  the 
administration  of  the  difficult  affairs  of  the 
Philippines.  He  was  at  loss  to  find  the  man 
for  the  emergency.  "  I  want  a  man  who  is 
big,  strong,  patient,  tactful  yet  firm,  and 
willing  to  kill  himself  with  hard  work  if 
necessary,"  said  McKinley  to  Mr.  Day,  then 
his  Secretary  of  State.  "  \Vhy  don't  you  send 
for  him,  then?  "  replied  Day;  "  Will  Taft  is 
the  man  you  want, — he's  on  the  bench  at  Cin- 
cinnati." McKinley  telegraphed  Taft  to 
come  to  Washington.  Taft  came,  without 
the  slightest  idea  what  was  wanted  of  him. 
He  was  amazed  when  told  it  was  desired  he 
go  to  the  Philippines  and  try  to  create  a  na- 
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HON.    WILLIAM   H.   TAFT. 


(Bom  at  Clnrlnnatl,  September  15,  1857;  ion  of  the  Hon.  Alphon«o  Tftft.  Attornoy-neneral  !n  Presi- 
dent Orant*«  cabinet;  fi^radiiated  at  Yale,  1878;  marrlod  at  Cincinnati,  Juno.  lS8fl,  Helen  Herron  ;  assist- 
ant prosecuting  attorney  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  1881-2;  collector  of  Internal  revenue,  first  district  of 
Ohio,  1882-3;  assiNtnnt  county  Bolicltor,  Hamilton  County,  1885  7 ;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ohio. 
1887-90;  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  1800  2;  United  States  Circuit  Judiro.  sixth  circuit.  1892. 
1900;  president  of  the  United  States  rhlUpplne  Commission,  March  irj.  1000  February  1,  1004:  first 
civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  July  4,  J 901-  February  J,  1904  ;  St'crelary  of  War  of  the  United 
States  since  February  1.  1904.) 
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tion  out  of  that  crude,  peculiar,  bickering, 
heterogeneous,  unpromising  human  mass. 
Taft  did  not  want  to  go,  and  said  so  frankly, 
adding  that  he  had  not  believed  in  holding  the 
Philippines,  and  that  his  ambition  was  for 
judicial,  not  executive,  work.  "  But  here  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  now  confront- 
ing our  nation,"  said  McKinley.  "  You  are 
the  man  to  do  it.  You  must  help  me  out. 
It  is  your  duty."  And  because  he,  too,  saw 
that  it  was  his  duty,  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son, Taft  at  length  assented.  In  this  way 
Taft  started  upon  the  real  work  of  his  life, 
giving  up  his  ambition,  his  congenial  post, 
taking  on  a  responsibility  in  which  no  one 
could  see  aught  but  killing  work  and  vexa- 
tion and  possibly  failure  at  the  end  of  it. 
Just  because  it  was  duty. 

HOW  THE  LAUGHING,  WORKING  GIANT  CAR- 
RIED THE   WHITE   man's    BURDEN. 

That  was  only  eight  years  ago.  The  story 
of  Taft's  achievements  in  these  eight  years 
reads  more  like  the  narrative  of  some  hero  of 
fiction  than  the  sober  chronicle  of  actual  ex- 
perience. In  three  and  a  half  centuries  Span- 
ish rule  had  given  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines one  institution, — the  church.  In  three 
and  a  half  years  Taft  molded  them  into  a 
nation, — a  rudimentary  nation,  true,  but 
equipped  with  all  the  institutions  of  modern 
civilization.  He  smiled  upon  those  people, 
and  won  their  liking;  he  laughed  with  them, 
and  won  their  good  humor;  he  worked  for 
them,  and  won  their  confidence;  he  made 
**  the  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos  "  his  guid- 
ing star,  and  in  the  end  won  not  only  the 
people  of  the  islands  but  all  those  who  would 
exploit  those  people  and. those  islands;  the 
strong  human  side  of  him  impelled  him  to 
make  the  Filipinos  his  children,  his  wards, 
and  for  them  he  worked  and  fought,  not  only 
at  Manila,  but  at  Washington,  in  defiance  of 
prejudice,  and  politics,  and  tariff  narrowness, 
and  now  the  Filipinos  affectionately  call  him 
*'  Santo  Taft."  To  them  he  must  indeed 
appear  as  something  like  a  saint.  To  the 
observing  world  his  work  out  there  in  the 
islands  oif  the  Pacific  takes  rank  among  the 
greatest  achievements  of  constructive  states- 
manship shining  upon  the  pages  which  tell 
the  story  how  the  white  man  has  carried  his 
burden.  It  was  Taft  who  convinced  a  skep- 
tical world  that  the  Americans  not  only  had 
the  power  successfully  to  administer  a  colo- 
nial trust,  but  to  administer  it  beneficently, 
unselfishly.  And  we  all  know  that  during  a 
certain  period  of  national  doubt,  uncertainty, 


even  reaction  in  vexation  as  to  the  future  of 
that  trust,  it  was  the  will,  the  purposefulness, 
the  tenacity,  the  success  of  this  administra- 
tor,— working  like  a  human  steam  engine  at 
Manila  and  appealing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple at  home  for  justice  and  help  and  patience, 
— that  protected  the  national  conscience  and 
preserved  the  national  honor.  That  we  did 
not  make  the  failure  in  the  Philippines  which 
the  world  had  expected  we  should  make  was 
due  to  the  skill  and  genius  of  this  young  man 
who  had  stepped  from  the  bench  to  the  most 
difficult  administrative  task  in  the  world. 
The  smiling,  laughing,  working  giant  car- 
ried with  full  success  his  large  share  of  the 
white  man's  burden. 

a   quick-footed,  working,   FIGHTING, 
LAUGHING  ELEPHANT. 

All  along  the  path  of  this  man  from  boy- 
hood to  now,  from  the  hulking  youth  who 
out-wrestled  every  one  at  Yale  to  the  "  quick- 
footed  fighting  elephant  of  our  modern  poli- 
tics," ready  to  step  into  the  Presidency  if  his 
party  can  carry  the  country,  we  gather  inci- 
dents which  speak  of  his  courage,  his  strength, 
his  self-sacrifice,  his  endurance,  his  justice, 
his  patience,  his  humor,  his  w^holesomencss, 
his  firmness,  his  intense  humanness.  He  af- 
fords us  a  convincing  example  that  a  man 
may  smile  and  smile  and  still  be  strong  as  a 
giant  and  firm  as  a  rock.  He  shows  us  how 
true  was  that  word  of  the  late  Senator  Hoar 
"  that  the  best  boy  has  something  manly  about 
him,  and  the  best  man  has  much  of  the  boy 
m  him."  Taft  is  a  man  many  of  whose  ways 
are  those  of  a  boy,  a  big,  husky,  rollicking  boy, 
ever  ready  for  a  laugh  or  a  joke  or  a  prank, 
yet  never  overstepping  the  bounds  of  dignity, 
mixing  jest  and  laughter  with  work,  always 
bright  and  sunny,  yet  always  a  marvel  of  in- 
dustry and  achievement. 

At  college  we  see  him  declining  to  accept 
a  class' post  of  honor  because  some  one  had 
questioned  the  regularity  of  his  election,  only 
to  be  unanimously  chosen  to  the  same  place 
immediately  afterward.  At  Cincinnati  we 
see  him  giving  a  sound  and  well-deserved 
thrashing  to  the  editor  of  a  scurrilous  sheet 
who  had  slandered  his  father.  As  judge  on 
the  federal  bench  we  see  him  declining  an 
offer  to  go  to  New  York  as  member  of  a  law 
fimi,  with  a  guaranty  of  $50,000  a  year,  say- 
ing "  there  are  bigger  things  in  this  world 
than  money."  In  the  Philippines  we  see  him 
taking  advantage  of  every-  possible  means  of 
winning  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his 
wards,  even  going  so  far  as  to  have  a  native 
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prepare  for  him  a  diagram  of  the  native 
rigodon,  or  Spanish  quadrille,  that  he  might 
study  its  movements  and  be  able  to  lead  the 
wives  of  the  presidentes  through  its  mazes  in 
a  manner  creditable  to  the  governor  of  the 
islands  and  builder  of  a  new  nation, — in  forty 
days  attending  no  fewer  than  a  score  of  state 
balls,  and  literally  dancing  and  smiling  his 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  We  see 
him,  at  the  end  of  a  long,  hard  ride  in  the 
hot  sun  upon  the  back  of  a  mule,  keeping  his 
own  dinner  waiting  an  hour  while  he  goes  in 
person  to  make  sure  that  the  weary  beast  of 
burden  had  his  supper.  We  see  him  at  his 
summer  home  in  Quebec,  at  midnight,  clad 
in  the  robes  of  repose,  walking  barefoot 
through  the  dewy  grass  with  a  mosquito-bit- 
ten and  sleepless  babe  on  either  arm  that  tired 
womenfolk  might  sleep.  This  giant  is  as 
gentle  as  he  is  strong.  ^^ 

.THE  DYNAMIC  VALUE  OF  SUNSHINE.       . 

The  laugh  of  Taft,  deep,  rumbling,-  laugh- 
compelling,  the  laugh  of  a  whole-souled, 
wholesome,  buoyant,  boyish  man,  full  of  love 
of  life  and  his  fellows  and  of  confidence  in 
himself,  has  been  heard  around  the  world. 
It  is  as  well  known  in  Asia  and  Europe  as 
in  America.  It  has  been  heard  in  Cuba  and 
at  Panama  and  at  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg 
and  Tokio  and  Peking.  This  man  who 
laughs  while  he  works,  and  who  makes  oth- 
ers work  and  laugh,  has  diffused  the  warmth 
of  his  nature  in  many  places  while  engaged 
in  many  difficult  tasks.  Probably  the  laugh 
is  an  effective  part  of  his  equipment;  after 
Taft,  who  can  deny  the  dictum  of  physics 
that  there  is  wonderful  dynamic  force  in  sun- 
shine? Even  the  Taft  jokes  are  of  world- 
wide fame,  such  as  Root's  cabled  reply  to 
Taft's  message  from  the  Philippines  that  he 
had  that  day  ridden  forty  miles  on  horseback: 
"  Fine,  but  how  is  the  horse  ?  "  Such  as  the 
quip  that  "  Secretary  Taft  is  the  most  gal- 
lant man  in  Washington;  he  got  up  in  a 
street-car  the  other  day  and  gave  his  seat  to 
two  ladies."  And  the  story  of  the  torn  trou- 
sers which  could  not  be  mended  for  an  hour 
and  kept  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  wait- 
ing for  the  untrousered  American  statesman. 
The  humor  of  Taft  and  the  humor  about 
Taft  fit  the  humor  of  the  American  people. 
The  people  love  the  human  side  of  their  big 
men.  They  like  to  know  that  their  high 
official  servants  are  "  just  like  the  rest  of  us." 
They  like  Taft  ali  the  better  for  the  trousers 
that  were  torn  at  St.  Petersburg,  all  the  bet- 
ter because  he  and   Mrs.  Taft  were  good 


enough  Americans  to  make  a  famous  tour  of 
the  world,  meeting  mikados  and  emperors  and 
kings  and  kaisers,  without  taking  with  them 
either  maid  or  valet. 

A  GIANT  POSSESSED  OF  THE  MISSIONARY 
SPIRIT. 

We  see  him  working  so  hard  at  Manila 
that  he  exhausts  the  strength  of  all  his  aides, 
one  after  another,  and  at  last  his  own  health 
breaks  down  and  his  doctor  tells  him  he  must 
rest  and  return  to  the  United  States  or  his 
life  will  be  in  danger.  Just  at  this  time  comes 
an  offer  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  give  him  the  seat  on  the  Supreme 
bench  which  his  lawyer's  heart  had  always 
craved ;  but  he  fears  that  if  he  leaves  the  is- 
lands at  that  juncture  his  work  and  his  wards 
may  suffer,  and  he  cables  Washington: 
"  Thanks,  but  impossible  to  leave  here  now." 
Again,  within  a  year,  the  same  temptation  is 
placed  before  him,  and  again  it  is  resisted. 
We  see  him  many  times  appearing  before 
Congressional  committees,  pleading  for  jus- 
tice for  his  people,  for  help  in  the  great  task 
of  making  a  free  and  progressive  nation  of 
them.  One  of  these  campaigns  of  education 
continued  almost  every  day  for  six  weeks  and 
gave  to  the  records  a  history  and  description 
of  the  Filipino  people,  their  condition  and 
needs,  without  a  parallel  in  colonial  history 
for  mastery  of  details,  for  sympathetic  in- 
sight, for  thorough  understanding.  And  dur- 
ing one  of  these  sessions  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  him  say,  laughingly,  "  I  believe  I 
must  be  possessed  of  a  little  of  the  missionary 
spirit." 

AN  APOSTLE  OF  PLAIN,  BLUNT  FRANKNESS. 

Taft  is  a  missionary  in  his  work,  but  not 
much  of  a  preacher  in  words.  He  is  not  as 
handy  with  homilies  as  are  those  born  peda- 
gogues and  preachers.  President  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Bryan.  Yet  his  blunt  frankness,  his 
abhorrence  of  indirection,  his  detestation  of 
cowardice  or  "  trimming,"  lead  him  often  to 
say  disagreeable  things  in  a  most  agreeable 
way, — to  tell  people  that  which  they  do  not 
like  to  hear.  Thus  we  hear  him  making  a 
speech  in  Ohio  denouncing  a  local  boss  with- 
out whose  aid  the  Republicans  could  not  carry 
the  State,  and  without  whose  enforced  sup- 
port Taft  himself  would  have  had  trouble  in 
getting  the  delegates  from  his  home  city.  We 
hear  him  making  a  speech  in  the  capital  city 
of  a  Western  State,  where  the  Governor  was 
idolized  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  and 
criticising  that  Governor  by  name,   out   of 
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sheer  intellectual  courage, — some  might  call 
it  recklessness, — ^because  there  was  not  great 
need  of  it;  that  Governor,  now  a  Senator,  is 
a  "  favorite  son  "  candidate  against  Taft.  He 
goes  to  Boston  and  tells  the  "  anti-imperial- 
ists "  who  would  give  the  Filipinos  their  com- 
plete independence  the  plain,  blunt  truth 
about  the  Philippines.  He  goes  to  Cooper 
Union  in  New  York  City  to  make  a  speech, 
and  when  he  learns  that  the  local  managers 
have  sought  to  protect  him  by  ordering  that 
the  custom  of  asking  questions  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  this  occasion  brings  his  big 
fist  down,  saying:  "No,  no;  they  shall  ask 
as  many  questions  as  they  like,  and  I  shall 
try  to  answer  them."  He  faced  a  hall  full 
of  questioners,  met  every  inquiry  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  and  won  the  admiration 
and  confidence  of  the  very  men  who  had 
come  to  hear  him  with  hostile  feelings  and 
a  wish  to  annoy  him.  When  he  speaks  be- 
fore an  audience  of  laborers  he  condemns 
strike  violence  and  judicially  tells  them  how 
far  the  courts  should  go,  or  should  not  go,  in 
issuing  injunctions.  He  tells  2000  colored 
men  and  women  at  Tuskogee  that  the  "  re- 
construction era  "  was  a  disgrace  to  our  na- 
tion, and  approves  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions of  suffrage  recently  fixed  by  Southern 
States.  To  an  audience  of  business  men  and 
financiers  he  points  out  that  the  recent  panic 
was  in  large  part  precipitated  by  evil  prac- 
tices of  business  and  finance. 

AN  EPISODE  WHICH  SHOWS  TAFT  AS  A  "  POOR 
POLITICIAN." 

Because  of  this  invariable  frankness,  of 
this  scorn  of  treacle  and  love  of  plain-speak- 
ing, it  long  ago  became  a  tradition  at  the 
national  capital  that  "  Taft  was  a  mighty 
poor  politician,"  that  he  might  reach  the 
Presidency  if  he  had  more  political  sense. 
But  he  has  gone  his  way,  and  he  seems  to  be 
going  far.  Sometimes  the  man  who  appears 
the  poorest  politician  is  the  best ;  and  it  seems 
certain  there  is  nothing  the  American  people 
so  much  love  as  frank  openness  in  their  pub- 
lic men,  especially  if  high  ideals  and  moral 
courage  go  with  them.  The  rise  of  Roose- 
velt, Bryan,  and  Taft  is  proof  of  that.  Those 
who  thought  Taft  a  great  administrator  but 
a  poor  politician  were  sure  of  it  last  year 
when  he  rejected  overtures  for  peace  in  Ohio. 
Not  for  its  historic  value,  but  for  the  flood 
of  light  it  throws  upon  the  character  of  Taft, 
is  this  episode  of  interest.  Senator  Crane,  of 
Massachusetts,  with  a  genius  for  compro- 
•ses  and  peace-making,  and  with  the  best 


intentions  in  the  world,  sought  to  still  the 
storm  of  party  strife  in  Ohio.  His  plan  was 
simple, — Ohio  for  Taft  for  President,  for 
Foraker  for  another  term  in  the  Senate. 
Crane  saw  Foraker;  he  was  willing.  He 
saw  President  Roosevelt;  the  President 
thought  it  a  fine  idea.  "  Go  and  tell  Taft 
I  like  it  and  think  it  should  go  through." 
Thus  encouraged,  the  friend  of  peace  sought 
Taft.  To  his  amazement,  Taft  would  have 
none  of  it.  He  was  told  what  President 
Roosevelt  had  said,  but  that  did  not  change 
his  own  opinion.  That  there  might  be'  no 
misunderstanding,  he  made  plain  his  atti- 
tude in  words  like  these :  "  What  you  vir- 
tually ask  me  to  do  is  to  enter  into  a  compact 
that  in  consideration  of  Senator  Foraker*s 
support  of  me  for  President  I*  am  to  ask  my 
friends  in  Ohio  to  support  him  for  Senator. 
Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  re-election 
of  Senator  Foraker.  I  have  for  him  none  but 
the  kindliest  feelings.  If  I  were  asked  to 
give  him  my  individual  support,  that  I  could 
do.  But  it  is  not  my  individual  support  that 
is  asked  for.  It  happens  that  many  of  my 
friends  in  Ohio  are  opposed  to  the  return  of 
Mr.  Foraker  to  the  Senate.  They  had  deter- 
mined to  oppose  him  long  before  I  Was- 
thought  of  for  the  Presidency.  If  I  make 
a  pledge  with  you  it  is  for  them.  I  shall  be 
expected  to  control  them.  In  other  words, 
to  help  myself  I  must  limit  their  freedom  of 
action,  induce  them  to  do  something  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  do,  which  is  against  their 
convictions.  In  plain  English,  to  secure  har- 
mony in  Ohio  I  must  sell  out  my  friends. 
This  I  absolutely  refuse  to  do.  This  is  my 
answer, — once  and  for  all,  no.  A  man  might 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  Presidency." 

AND  YET  THE  "  POOR  POLITICIAN  "  TRAVELS 
FAST  AND  FAR. 

For  this  Taft  was  denounced  as  a  stub- 
born, brutal  man,  without  any  political  sense. 
Probably  if  he  had  been  a  clever,  adroit  poli- 
tician he  would  have  found  the  way  to  secure 
Foraker's  support  by  asking  his  friends  to 
support  Foraker,  though  not  guaranteeing 
that  they  would  comply  with  his  request. 
Taft  was  a  poor  enough  politician  to  scorn 
any  such  indirection,  and  the  result  was  war 
instead  of  harmony  in  Ohio.  If  Taft  had 
entered  this  compact  his  nomination  would 
have  been  assured  months  ago.'  Not  only 
would  all  opposition  have  disappeared  in 
Ohio,  but  the  "  allies  "  or  field  candidates 
would  not  have  had  the  encouragement  of 
Senator  Crane  and  other  leaders  who  thought 
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Forakcr  had  been  badly  treated.  There 
would  not  have  been  much  trouble  over  the 
Brownsville  affair,  and  the  so-called  "  negro 
revolt  "  would  never  have  threatened  Taft's 
success.  And  yet,  in  the  end,  in  the  larger 
working  out  of  things,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Taft  was  such  a  poor  politician,  after  all.  It 
is  never  poor  politics  to  be  honest,  straight- 
forward, honorable  to  friend  and  foe. 

"the  biggest  going  concern  in  the 
country:" 

It  has  become  axiomatic  at  Washington 
that  whenever  trouble  occurs  anywhere  in 
the  world  beyond  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
agencies  to  deal  with,  Taft  is  the  man  who 
must  be  sent  to  straighten  it  out.  Not  only 
did  he  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  Philip- 
pines,, but  he  averted  civil  war  and  anarchy 
in  Cuba,  settled  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
friars*  lands  by  a  visit  to  the  Vatican,  started 
the  vast  activity  at  Panama  in  effective  fash- 
ion, and  then  went  back  again  to  adjust  a 
threatened  struggle  between  two  jarring 
States.  Though  the  Secretary  of  Peace,  he 
carried  on  the  War  Department  with  a  strong 
grip  upon  its  details,  helped  reorganize  the 
army  and  create  a  general  staff,  and  inci- 
dentally found  time  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
world  and  to  travel  all  over  the  country  as  a 
fast-rising  favorite  for  the  Presidency.  It  is 
not  surprising,  in  view  of  his  achievements, 
his  record  as  a  getter  of  results,  as  a  doer, 
that  President  Roosevelt  should  say  of  him : 
"  Taft  is  the  biggest  going  concern  in  the 
country."  He  keeps  going  all  the  time.  He 
works  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  mid- 
night. He  not  only  works  hard,  but  plays 
hard,  laughs  hard,  sleeps  hard,  eats  hard,  and 
sometimes  hits  hard  when  roused,  as  Bowen 
and  Stevens  would  be  willing  to  certify.  If 
he  keeps  going  with  luck  this  giant  of  a  boy 
will  reach  the  post  for  which  destiny  has  been 
training  him  through  these  busy  years. 

The  Presidency  is  without  much  doubt  just 
what  President  Roosevelt  has  called  it,  "  the 
hardest  job  on  earth."  To  achieve  success 
in  it  much  more  than  intellectual  equipment 
is  required.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  a 
genius  of  the  first  rank  could,  under  present 
conditions,  make  a  success  of  it  at  all.  Given 
a  fairly  strong  mind  and  will,  which  pertain 
without  question  to  any  man  who  reaches 
the  White  House,  beyond  that  success  or  fail- 
ure is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament.  Chief 
of  the  temperamental  qualities  is  tact,   pa- 


tience, good  humor, — in  the  last  analysis  the 
ability  to  work  well  and  smoothly  with  men, 
to  avoid  friction,  to  attract  loyalty,  to  get  the 
best  possible  out  of  subordinates  and  out  of 
the  co-ordinate  branch,  the  Congress.  -  The 
Presidency  is  now  so  big  a  post,  its  duties  are 
so  complex,  they  ramify  so  extensively  and 
intimately  to  all  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  people,  that  the  human-na- 
ture side  of  the  occupant  of  the  high  chair 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  intel- 
lectual side.  President  McKinley  was  a 
good  example:  Not  intellectually  great,  but 
well-balanced,  a  good  judge  of  men,  won- 
derfully clever  in  extracting  from  men  the 
best  they  had,  whether  of  thought  or  work, 
he  became  known  as  an  adroit,  smooth,  emi- 
nently successful  managing  director  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  more  intel- 
lectual and  original,  more  courageous,  more 
the  reformer,  with  a  broader  grasp  of  things 
and  a  far  greater  desire  to  initiate  and  com- 
plete, a  leader,  not  an  opportunist,  gets  on 
fairly  well  with  men,  too, — most  men. 

NOT  only  thorough  TRAINING,  BUT  A  PER- 
FECT TEMPERAMENT. 

Not  only  has  Taft  had  the  training  that 
fits  him  to  be  President ;  he  has  the  tempera- 
ment. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
temperament  better  adapted  than  his  to  this 
difficult  task.  He  is  a  happy  half-way  be- 
tween McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  with  most 
of  the  strength  and  few  of  the  weaknesses  of 
both.  He  has  the  training  of  the  lawyer,  of 
the  judge,  of  the  administrator,  of  the  diplo- 
mat. He  knows  the  American  people,  he 
knows  the  Government,  he  knows  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  He  has  an  almost  unprece- 
dented power  of  handling  affairs  and  men. 
Serenity  abides  with  him,  and  patience,  and 
justice,  and  strength,  and  firmness.  He  may 
never  fire  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  Roose- 
velt has ;  he  may  never  be  looked  upon  by  all 
as  a  paragon  of  unpicturesque  goodness,  as 
was  McKinley.  But  if  Taft  becomes  Presi- 
dent he  will  get  results.  He  will  be  master 
without  carrying  a  whip.  He  will  always 
strive,  as  we  see  he  has  always  striven,  to 
vse  infinite  pains  to  get*at  all  the  facts,  to 
clarify  them,  to  form  slow  but  sure  judg- 
ments, and  then  to  stand  by  them.  At  the 
White  House,  if  Taft  presides  there,  will  be 
a  great  calm,  great  patience  of  listening  and 
investigation,  great  energy  of  work,  great 
good  humor,  great  peace. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TWO  YEARS  AFTER. 

BY  COLVIN  B.  BROWN. 


T^O  years  have  passed  since  the  San 
Francisco  disaster.  On  the  2ist  day 
of  April,  1906,  men  looked  at  the  smolder- 
ing ruins  left  by  a  three  days'  fire  and  de- 
clared that  the  city  would  never  be  rebuilt; 
others,  more  sanguine,  thought  otherwise, 
but  were  sure  it  would  take  three  years  to 
clear  away  the  debris  alone,  and  it  would  be 
at  least  ten,  and  probably  fifteen,  years  be- 
fore the  city  would  bear  even  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  its  former  self.  And  those  who 
made  these  predictions  had  no  prescience  of 
other  calamities  that  were  to  follow  hard  on 
the  heels  of  the  great  catastrophe  which  had 
crumbled  the  city  into  ashes;  for  there  were 
to  follow  bribery  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  city  officials,  strikes,  financial  panic,  and 
a  plague  epidemic. 

With  these  things  in  mind  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  the  evidence  of  what  has 
been  done  toward  the  reconstruction  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  past  two  years.  The  fire  of 
April  18,  19,  and  20,  1906,  destroyed  512 
blocks  of  buildings,  valued  at  $105,000,000. 
Within  the  two  years  since  buildings  to  the 
value  of  $102,186,517  have  been  erected,  cr 
are  being  erected,  within  this  burned  area, 
and  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  said  to 
be  now  almost  equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of, 
what  it  was  before  the  disaster.  The  total 
number  of  buildings  burned  was  28,188,  by 
far  the  larger  number  being  frame  or  low 
brick  structures.  These  have  been  replaced 
by  14,270  modern  structures,  for  the  most 
part  far  better  and  larger  than  those  de- 
stroyed. The  best  and  most  accurate  statis- 
tics on  the  subject  are  those  gathered  by  the 
California  Promotion  Committee  and  pub- 
lished in  bulletin  form  on  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  disaster.  This  bulletin  shows 
that  within  the  past  two  years  the  following 
buildings  have  been  constructed  or  are  in 
course  of  construction,  it  being"  assumed  that 
work  has  been  begun  whenever  a  building 
permit  has  been  granted:  Sixty-three  class 
**A"  fireproof  buildings,  valued  at  $16,- 
452,000;  ninety-five  reinforced  concrete, 
brick,  or  stone,  with  steel  floor  beams,  prac- 
tically fireproof,  valued  at  $7,036,671 ;  1907 
concrete,  brick,  or  stone,  with  wooden  floor 
beams,  valued  at  $33,547,219;  8817  frame 
buildings,   valued   at   $37,139,694;   changes 


and  alterations  to  the  number  of  4198,  at  a 
value  of  $8,010,933. 

Practically  all  of  this  work  has  been  done 
without  outside  aid,  the  money,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000,  having 
been  supplied  by  San  Francisco  capitalists  and 
financial  institutions;  and  notwithstanding 
this  drain  upon  her  resources,  a  financial 
panic  that  affected  every  community  in  the 
country,  labor  troubles,  and  graft,  no  San 
Francisco  savings-bank  has  failed  or  shown 
the  slightest  element  of  weakness.  The  only 
failure  of  any  moment  was  that  of  a  trust 
company  whose  mismanagement  was  so  fla- 
grantly bad  and  dishonest  that  it  would  have 
failed  in  any  event. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  rebuilding"  a  city  within  so 
short  a  time,  San  Francisco  makes  one  of  the 
best  showings  of  any  city  of  the  first  class 
in  the  United  States  in  the  percentage  of 
mortgage  indebtedness  in  relation  to  the 
actual  value  of  real  estate  and  improvements. 
In  San  Francisco  this  percentage  is  17.  In 
New  York  it  is  39,  in  Philadelphia  54,  in 
Pittsburg  20,  and  in  Cleveland  27. 

An  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  San  Francisco  is  given  in  her  bank 
clearings,  which,  for  the  year  ending  April 
18,  1907,  were  $2,066,885,508.  For  the 
year  ending  April  18,  1908,  the  clearings 
were  $1,910,676,694.  Eliminating  the 
nearly  $200,000,000  of  insurance  money 
paid  the  preceding  year,  this  would  indicate 
an  increase  the  second  year  of  nearly  $100,- 
000,000. 

San  Francisco's  population,  which  was  es- 
timated at  500,000  before  the  fire,  has  al- 
most reached  that  point  again.  According 
to  calculations  made  on  November  i,  1907, 
the  population  was  then  479,635.  As  it  has 
been  increasing  steadily  ever  since,  it  may 
now  be  safely  estimated  at  close  to  what  it 
was  before  the  disaster.  The  four  bay  cities, 
— San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and 
Alameda, — have  increased  their  population 
150,000  within  two  years,  and'  the  territory 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  the  San 
Francisco  city  hall  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated to  have  a  population  of  850,000,  with 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  pass  the 
million  mark  before  the  close  of  19 10. 


SAN  FRANCISCO   TWO   YEARS  AFTER. 
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THE    NEW    PALACE   HOTFL   IN    COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
(The  Spreckela  Building  in  the  background  to  the  left.) 


So  much  for  the  two  years  that  have 
passed  away;  but  how  about  the  present? 
Figures  also  tell  this  story,  and  they  show 
that  there  is  no  apparent  diminution  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction  and  the  volume  of 
business  transactions.  During  the  month  of 
April,  last  past,  permits  were  issued  for 
buildings  to  the  value  of  $2,786,696,  and 
the  month's  bank  clearings  were  $140,304,- 
498.  The  bank  clearings  for  the  past  year 
were  several  millions  in  excess  of  the  com- 
bined clearings  of  the  five  Pacific  Coast  cities 
next  to  San  Francisco  in  population.  A  bank 
statement  recently  issued  shows  that  the  de- 
posits in  San  Francisco  savings-banks  exceed 
the  combined  deposits  in  such  banks  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  St.  Paul,  and 
Omaha, 

On  Monday,  May  1 1 ,  last,  the  electors  of 
San  Francisco  voted  by  almost  ten  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  issuance  of  $18,200,000  bonds 
for  municipal  improvements,  $5,200,000  of 
which  will  go  into  an  auxiliary  water  system 
for  fire  protection.  With  this  added  to  a  pre- 
vious debt  of  but  $3,436,000  the  city  still  has 


a  borrowing  capacity  under  the  charter  of 
$46,000,000. 

The  remarkable  recuperative  power  shown 
by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  is  due  to  the 
continually  increasing  demands  of  sound  busi- 
ness conditions  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  only  the  port  of  import  and 
export  and  the  clearing-house  for  the  State's 
business,  but  it  is  the  market  to  which  the 
State  goes  to  buy  its  supplies.  Interior  Cali- 
fornia could  not  get  along  without  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  it  will  demand  an  increasingly 
larger  San  Francisco  to  supply  its  growing 
requirements. 

When  the  exact  condition  of  aflFairs  is 
more  widely  known  Eastern  capital  will 
begin  seeking  investments  in  real-estate 
mortgages  in  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  when  that  time  comes  there  will  be  an 
increased  Impetus  to  building  transactions. 
Those  on  the  ground,  familiar  with  condi- 
tions, have  no  reservation  in  saying  that  1908 
will  show  a  bigger  building  record  than  1907 
and  that  most  of  the  work  will  be  done  with 
outside  money. 


HOW  SCIENCE    FIGHTS    THE   INSECT    ENEMIES 

OF  OUR  CROPS. 


BY    LOUIS    E.    VAN    NORMAN. 
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T  will  probably  startle  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  lea.n  that  every  year  in- 
sect pests  damage  our  live  stock  and  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  our  soil  to  an  amount 
exceeding  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  na- 
tional Government,  including  the  pension 
roll  and  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navy.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  do 
insects  impose  so  heavy  a  tax  on  the  products 
of  the  farm  as  in  the  United  States.  A  scien- 
tific agricultural  writer  (C.  L,  Marlatt,  as- 
sistant entomologist  in  the  national  Bureau 
of  Entomology)  estimated  a  few  years  ago 
that  a  total  of  more  than  $700,000,000  an- 
nual loss  due  to  insect  pests  in  the  United 
States  is  below  rather  than  above  the  actual 
damage. 

Despite  the  careful  and  thorough  work 
done  to  eradicate  these  pests  great  damage  is 
still  inflicted  by  them.  Before  the  cotton- 
worm  was  studied  and  the  method  of  con- 
trolling it  by  the  use  of  arsenic  sprays  had 
become  common  knowledge  this  plague  had 
levied  a  tax  of  $30,000,000  in  bad  years  on 
the  cotton  crop.  This  estimate  and  those 
that  follow  are  based  on  the  official  figures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
calendar  year  1904, — the  latest  statistics 
available.  Much  saving  has  been  effected 
since  then  by  the  methods  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  the  State  Entomologists, 
but  the  aggregate  loss  is  still  enormous.  A 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  the  methods  of 
controlling  or  avoiding  the  Hessian  fly,  in- 
cluding improved  cultural  methods,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  saving  of  wheat  values  to  the 
farmer  aggregating  from  $100,000,000  to 
$200,000,000  annually.  The  apple  crop  of 
the  country  is  worth  from  $6,000,000  to 
$8,000,000  more  since  the  as  yet  incomplete 
control  of  the  coddling  moth  has  been  gen- 
erally understood.  The  root  worm  was  al- 
most baflHed  by  the  principle  of  rotation  of 
corn  with  oats,  thus  saving  the  corn  crop  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions  annually.  The 
annual  losses  occasioned  to  forests  and  forest 
products  by  insect  pests  have  been  estimated 
at  not  less  than  $100,000,000,  of  which  $70,- 
noo.ooo  is  damage  sustained  by  the  growing 
The  tobacco  crop  suffers  from  in- 


sects to  the  extent  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 
The  white  scale  would  have  completely  de- 
stroyed the  orange  and  lemon  orchards  of 
California  but  for  the  introduction  of  one 
of  its  natural  enemies  from  Australia,  while 
the  control  of  the  Mexican  boll  weevil  has 
already  saved  the  farmers  of  Texas  an  enor- 
mous sum,  and  has  really  made  the  continu- 
ance of  cotton-growing  possible. 

Besides  these  direct  losses  enormous  dam- 
age is  done  by  insects  to  cattle  and  in  the 
transmission  of  disease  to  man.  The  loss  in 
the  value  of  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle  products 
directly  chargeable  to  insects  (the  ox  warble, 
the  buffalo  gnat,  and  the  various  biting  flics 
and  ticks)  would  aggregate.  Government 
statisticians  figure,  not  less  than  $175,000,- 
000  annually.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  protection  from  insect  damage  to 
stores*  products  and  from  the  noxious  mos- 
quito, fly,  and  other  disease-bearing  insects. 
Undoubtedly  mosquitoes  as  carriers  of  ma- 
laria and  yellow  fever,  and  flies  as  transmit- 
ters of  typhoid,  occasion  the  loss  of  another 
$50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  in  the  form  of 
lessened  economic  productivity. 

The  economic  entomologist  in  this  coun- 
try has  more  than  justified  his  work.  It  is 
over  a  decade  since  he  forced  an  unwilling 
public  to  admit  that  he  was  not  a  cranky 
theorist  or  "  bugologist,"  but  a  real  scientific 
student  whose  advice  is  worth  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers of  the  count r>\  By  American  thor- 
oughness the  science  of  applied  entomolog>' 
has  been  developed  until  we  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced people  of  the  world  in  this  respect. 
Our  methods  of  controlling  insect  pests  are 
being  copied  in  foreign  countries,  and  many 
trained  experts  from  this  country  are  being 
sent  abroad  to  take  charge  of  insect  bureaus 
and  campaigns. 

How  to  eradicate  the  insect  pests  of  the 
plant  and  animal,  or  how  to  so  control  their 
ravages  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum, — 
this  is  the  problem  of  the  economic  entomol- 
ogist. It  may  be  said  that  the  progress  and 
achievements  of  this  science  in  this  country 
are  almost  identical  with  the  work  and  or- 
ganization  of   the   Bureau  of   Entomology, 
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whicli  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  sections  of  the  national  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
who  for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  bureau  performing  this  big 
work  of  the  economic  control  of  insect  pests, 
has  seen  his  organization  increase  from'  a 
small  division  with  an  annual  appropriation 
of  some  $35,000,  and  with  less  than  a  dozen 
assistants,  to  a  bureau  w-ith  many  distinct 
lines  of  investigation,  expending  during  the 
present  year  nearly  a  half  of  a  million  dollars 
and  engaging  the  full  time  and  energies  of 
more  than  100  trained  entomologists.  The 
bureau  issues  a  number  of  publications,  cov- 
ering the  entire  field  of  entomology  in  its 
relation  to  economics.  An  idea  of  the  scope 
of  its  activities  may  be  seen  from  the  work 
actually  done  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1907.  One  of  the  bulletins  classifies 
this  as  follows: 

(i)  Work  on  the  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil 
and  other  insects  aflFecting  cotton;  (2)  work  on 
the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth;  (3) 
importations  of  useful  insects;  (4)  exportations 
of  useful  insects;  (5)  investigations  of  insects 
damaging  forests;  (6)  investigations  of  ilisects 
damaging  deciduous  fruit  trees;  (7)  field-crop 
insect  investigations;  (8)  work  on  insects  in- 
jurious to  vegetable  crops;  (9)  white-fly  inves- 
tigations; (10)  investigations  of  insects  in  their 
direct  relation  to  the  health  of  man  and  do- 
mestic animals;  (11)  work  on  scale  insects; 
(12)  work  on  insects  injurious  to  stored  prod- 
ucts; (13)  experimental  work  with  insecticides; 
(14)  investigations  of  insects  aflFecting  tobacco, 
and  (15)  inspection  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  an  organi- 
zation with  a  fixed  center  at  Washington  in 
the  Agricultural  Department  and  a  num- 
ber of  experimental  laboratories  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition,  the 
chief  or  some  other  members  of  the  bureau 
are  constantly  traveling  throughout  the 
country  and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing insect  pests  in  other  countries  or  arrang- 
ing for  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  parasites  to  prey  upon  these  de- 
structive insects.  During  the  past  few- 
months  Mr.  A.  L.  Quaintance,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  investigations  of  deciduous 
fruit  insects,  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
experimental  field  stations  at  North  East, 
Pa.,  in  the  grape  region ;  in  Ohio,  where  the 
peach  orchards  are  being  investigated ;  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  in  the  cranberry 
district;  at  Ozark,  Ark.,  in  the  apple  section, 
and  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  where  the  destructive 
pear  thrips  is  being  investigated.  At  these 
field   stations   expert   entomologists   are   pa- 
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tiently   investigating   the  special   malady  of 
the  plant  in  that  district. 

While  we  are  reading  so  much  about  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  for  man*s  use  and 
by  fire,  it  is  certainly  startling  to  hear  the 
Government  scientist  declare  that  every  year 
forest  insects  destroy  much  more  merchanta- 
ble timber  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  States  of  our  country  than  do  all 
the  forest  fires  combined.  There  are  about 
twenty  distinct  species  of  destructive  bark 
beetles  constantly  at  work  in  our  various  for- 
est areas.  In  the  last  few  years  more  than 
2,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  (board  meas- 
ure) in  the  Black  Hills  region  in  South  Da- 
kota was  killed  by  insects.  In  one  area  of 
75,000  square  miles  southern-pine  timber 
was  destroyed  by  bark  beetles.  The  presence 
of  these  insects  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
forest,  particularly  the  evergreen  forest.  The 
Bureau  of  Entomology  has  proved  that  ex- 
tensive losses  of  timber  can  be  prevented  with 
very  little  expense  if  the  question  is  taken  up 
in  time  and  the  action  based  on  expert  advice. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
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forest-insect  investigations  of  the  bureau, 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  Forest 
Service,  another  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  announces  that  at  least  an 
annual  inspection  should  be  made  of  all  for- 
ests (in  August  or  September).  Any  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  bark  beetles  should 
be  reported  at  once  to  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomologv',  which  will  give  specific  advice. 

American  agriculture  has  suffered  greater 
loss  frpm  the  ravages  of  four  now  well- 
known  insects  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined.  These  four  insects,  the  campaign 
against  which  is  representative  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  are:  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  the  gypsy  moth,  the  cotton  boll 
weevil,  and  the  San  Jose  scale. 

To  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  chinch  bug 
must  be  charged  90  per  cent,  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops  of 
the  United  States.  Probably  the  Hessian 
fly  is  the  greatest  offender  of  all.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  have  been 
totally  destroyed  during  one  year  by  its  rav- 
ages or  so  badly  injured  as  to  reduce  the 
yield  50  to  75  per  cent.  The  Bureau  of 
Entomology  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  attention  to  this  pest  and  issued  a 
number  of  bulletins  on  the  subject. 

'I'he  gypsy  moth,  a  prominent  Boston  mer- 
chant is  reported  to  have  said,  is  perhaps  the 
worst  enemy  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ever 
had.  This  moth,  which  is  an  importation 
from  Europe,  was  introduced  into  Massa- 
chusetts accidentally  about  forty  years  ago. 
An  astonomical  instructor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  was  interested  in  insects  as  a 
side  issue,  had  imported  certain  moths  and 
''i«.terpillars    from    Europe    for   experimental 


purposes.  A  storm  destroyed  his  netting  in- 
closure  and  liberated  some  of  the  caterpil- 
lars. Twenty  years  afterward  the  moth 
was  noticed  in  the  town  of  Med  ford.  It 
had  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  climate 
and  by  the  summer  of  1889  had  become  a 
notorious  pest.  The  g>^psy  moth  feeds  on 
the  foliage  of  practically  all  orchard  trees, 
all  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and  indeed 
all  forest  tpees  and  every  known  outdoor 
shrub.  Very  soon  in  a  territory  covering 
thirty  or  forty  miles  around  Boston  ever\- 
fruit  and  shade  tree  had  been  infested  and 
very  many  of  them  killed.  The  plague 
spread  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  State  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  was  soon  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  insect  and 
for  ten  years  waged  a  campaign  against  it. 
Appropriations  of  money  were  made,  and 
finally  a  law,  passed  in  the  Legislature  of 
1905,  declared  the  g>'psy  and  browntail 
moths  to  be  nuisances,  appointed  a  superin- 
tendent and  agents  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
suppressing  them,  and  called  upon  all  citi- 
zens under  penalty  of  fine  to  assist  whenever 
called  upon.  Early  in  1906  the  national 
Congress  appropriated  $82,500  to  be  ex- 
pended in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  these  moths,  and  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  $250,000  has  been  appropriated. 
The  appearance  of  the  Mexican  cotton 
boll  weevil  in  Texas  about  fourteen  years 
ago,  just  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that 
had  been  predicted  by  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, was  a  striking  and  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  the  usefulness  of  this  division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bu- 
reau warned  the  Texas  State  authorities  that 
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this  destructive  insect  had  entered  the  State 
from  Mexico  and  that  the  federal  Govern- 
ment was  powerless  to  aid  other  than  by 
giving  information  and  suggestions.  The 
bureau  even  regarded  the  matter  so  serious 
that  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
consider  it  was  suggested.  The  people  and 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Texas,  however, 
were  inclined  to  ridicule  the  claims  of  the 
"  bugologists  "  until  almost  too  late.  The 
boll  weevil  spread  over  the  whole  of  south- 
west Texas.  The  Galveston  News  said  in 
an  editorial  at  the  time  (1901)  : 

It  wended  its  way  upward  and  eastward.  It 
found  lodgment  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Trinity 
and  Brazos  rivers.  It  burned  all  cotton  terri- 
tory behind  them  as  far  as  central  Texas.  The 
greatest  cotton  plantations  in  the  world  were 
laid  waste  and  millions  of  dollars  was  lost  to 
the  Texas  people.  The  rich  cotton-planter  was 
ruined.  The  poor  cotton-picker  was  reduced 
to  the  most  lamentable  condition.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  the  people  arouse  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  the  calamity.  What 
the"  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
had  prophesied  had  come  to  pass  in  an  exag- 
gerated way.  The  men  who  had  made  a  study  of 
the  insect,  who  had  foretold  its  depredations,  if 
not  prevented,  and  who  had  made  what  were 
called  ridiculous  suggestions,  were  called  "bug- 
ologists "  no  longer.  The  claptrap  politician, 
quick  to  know  ^^hen  to  drop  the  humorous  and 
assume  the  serious,  called  them  entomologists, 
men  of  science,  men  of  deep  learning. 

After  much  patient  investigation  the  bu- 
reau has  been  able  partially  to  control  the 
ravages  of  this  destructive  insect  through 
suggesting  new  cultural  methods  and  the  in- 
troduction of  parasites,  with  the  help  of  the 
now  thoroughly  awakened  State  authorities. 

About  thirty  years  ago  diciduous  fruit- 
growers of  the  San  Jose  region  of  California 
noticed  that  their  orchards  were  suffering 
from  the  attacks  of  a  small  destructive  insect 
which  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  the 
San  Jose  scale.  In  the  early  'go's  it  ap- 
peared in  Eastern  orchards  and  is  now  gen- 
erally spread  throughout  the  United  States 
and  parts  of  Canada.  Its  damage  to  dicidu- 
ous fruits  in  California  and  other  States  has 
been  almost  beyond  calculation.  Several 
years*  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, including  explorations  in  Japan  and 
China,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery,  proved 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  native  home  of  the 
San  Jose  scale  is  in  China,  in  a  region  be- 
tween Peking  and  the  great  wall.  It  was 
probably  brought  to  America  many  years 
ago  on  imported  Chinese  flowering  plants, 
since  its  first  known  appearance  was  in  the 
gardens  of  a  large  importer  of  ornamental 


THE  GREAT  ENEMY  OF  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  GROVES, 
•  — THE    SAN   JOSi:   SCALE. 

{a,  adult  fpmnle ;  h,  adult  male.  Ro  h  highlj'  mag- 
nified. Reproduced  from  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology.) 

plants.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  dis- 
covered that  a  certain  "lady  bird"  (scien- 
tifically known  as  the  Chilocorus  strnilis),  a 
native  of  the  same  region,  naturally  feeds  on 
the  San  Jose  scale.  A  number  of  these 
"  lady  birds  "  were  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, and  after  some  acclimating  it  was  found 
that  they  are  of  great  assistance  in  keeping 
in  check  the  destructive  scale. 

Among  the  other  insect  pests  which  have 
received  special  attention  from  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  and  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  carefully  prepared  illustrated  bul- 
letins, are:  The  brown-tail  moth,  the  army 
.worm,  the  clothes  moth,  the  cockroach,  the 
house-fly,  the  potato  bug,  the  white  fly,  the' 
coddling  moth,  the  tobacco  beetle,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  silkworm.  Dr.  Howard's 
own  investigations  on  the  fever-carrying  mos- 
quitoes have  appeared  in  book  form  and  in  a 
number  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  malarial,  ty- 
phoid, and  yellow  fever  germs  are  carried 
by  mosquitoes  and  flies.  The  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology has  proved  that  other  well-known 
diseases  are  also  transmitted  by  insects.  In 
our  Southern  States  the  **  pink  eye  "  is  car- 
ried by  a  certain  fly,  while  in  real  tropical 
countries  a  disease  closely  akin  to  leprosy  is 
transmitted  to  human  beings  by  the  mosquito. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  germs 
of  the  bubonic  plague  may  be  transferred 
from  sick  to  healthy  people  by  the  bites  of 
fleas.  The  so-called  Texas  fever  of  cattle  is 
unquestionably  transferable  by  the  cattle 
tick,  and  for  years  it  has  been  known  that 
the  germs  of  anthrax  are  carried  by  gad- 
flies. Dr.  Howard's  studies  of  the  life,  ca- 
reers, and  geographic  distribution  of  these 
insects,  particularly  the  vellow-fever  bearing 
mosquito,  have  been  the  basis  of  recent  quar- 
antine work  done  in  the  United  States. 

The  destruction  or  control  of  insect  pests 
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i^H     IS 


gan  with  his  appointment 
as  assistant  entomologist  in 
1878  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  long  before 
the  work  had  attained  its 
present  proportions.  In 
1894  ^c  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  division.  Dr. 
Howard  has  received  many 
honorary  degrees  and  is  an 
honorary  member  of  many 
of  the  important  scientific 
societies  of  the  world.  He 
a  lecturer  and  writer, 
having  several  books*  to 
his  credit,  as  well  as  an 
ever-increasing  list  of  mag- 
azine articles.  He  has  also 
assisted  in  editing  the  Cen- 
tury and  Standard  diction- 
aries. While  Dr.  Howard's 
special  field  of  investigation 
is  insects  that  carry  dis- 
by  the  importation  of  their  natural  parasitic  ease  and  the  insect  parasites  of  injurious 
enemies,  while  an  experiment  still  in  its  ini-  insects,  he  has  come  to  be  an  authority  on 
tial  stages,  promises,  Dr.  Howard  believes,  many  phases  of  entomology.  He  is  perma- 
to  iurnish  the  key  for  a  better  solution  of  nent  secretary  of  the  American  Association 
the  problem  than  has  yet  been  reached.  Dr.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  is  the 
Howard  has  personally  been  interested  in  the  American  representative  of  the  International 
subject  for  years  and  has  been  connected  with  Agricultural  Commission.  He  is,  moreover, 
some  of  the  important  advances  made  in  this  a  man  of  rare  executive  ability,  and  has  un- 
direction,  which  in  the  systematic  study  of  usual  capacity  for  inspiring  his  assistants  to 
parasites  and  their  biology  he  is  one  of  the    effective  work. 

world's  authorities.  Within  the  past  three  Besides  his  contributions  to  purely  scien- 
years  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  given  tific  societies  and  causes,  Dr.  Howard  is  espe- 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  to  spend  in  intro-    cially    active    in    public    and    social    life    in 


A  SECTION  OF  OAK,  SHOWING  THE  RAVAGE^  OF  THE  AMBROSIA  BEETLE. 
(The  letters  a  and  6  indicate  the  two  'varieties  of  beetle,  monar- 
ihrum  mali  and  platypus  compositus,  life  size,  and  their  work.  The 
lower  figure  in  the  illustration,  lettered  /,  shows  how  one  of  the  loss 
cut  from  this  timber  looks.  'I he  illustration  la  by  l>r.  A.  D.  Hopkins, 
lo  charge  of  the  forest  insect  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology.) 


ducing  from  Europe  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths.  In  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  original  home  of  these  insects, 
they  arc  far  less  destructive  because  they  are 
kept  in  check  by  their  forest  enemies.  Dr. 
Howard  has  made  three  trips  to  Europe  to 
arrange  for  the  collection  of  parasitic  enemies 
of  these  moths  in  various  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent extending  as  far  as  the  Crimea,  in 
Russia.  Under  his  direction  and  prepara- 
tion  parasites  of  the  gypsy  moth  and   the 


Washington.  He  has  been  on  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences  since  its  incorporation,  and,  for  many 
years,  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Cosmos 
Club,  a  unique  social  organization  devoted 
to  science,  literature,  and  art.  Probably  w*hat 
impresses  one  first  and  most  with  Dr.  How- 
ard is  not  his  scientific  achievements  or  his 
practical  conduct  of  large  affairs,  but  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  which  make  for  him  the 
warmest  friends.     His  gift  of  personal  mag- 


brown-tail  moth  are  being  constantly  shipped    netism,  geniality  and  companionableness  has 


from  various  portions  of  Europe  and  Japan 
to  the  United  States.  These  are  imported 
under  the  most  careful  scientific  supervision, 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  perfect  results. 
Dr.  Lcland  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  Bu- 


been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him  through- 
out his  career.  This  has  doubtless  had  a 
large  influence  in  bringing  him  the  permanent 
secretaryship  in  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.     It  has  also  as- 


reau  of  Entomology,  is  an  excellent  type  of  sisted  in  bringing  to  him  a  wide  acquaint- 

thc  American  Government  scientist.    All  of  ance    and    cordial    friendship   among   scien- 

his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  direct  applica-  tific  men  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 

tion  of  science  to  practical  affairs.     He  is  a   —-—, — : —7   ,  ,.   ,,„,,,  ^ 7 ..  ~ — — 

-,,                  1                                 ^1                  L  ♦  "  Tho   Ius«Ht   IJook       (1901  >,   and   "  Mosqultoea. 

'  man  whose  governmental  career  be-  How  ihey  Live  '  (luoij. 
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SKETCH    SHOWING    THE    LOCATION    OF    THE    SHOSHONE  DAM    AND  RESERVOIR,  THE  BASIN   OF  THE  SHO- 
SHONE RIVER,  AND  THE  LANDS   TO  BE  IRRIGATED   UNDER  THE   SHOSHONE  PROJECT. 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  GREAT  STORAGE  DAMS 

What  They  Will  Accomplish  Toward  thk  Conservation  and 
Development  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  the  West. 

BY  HENRI  V.  LEMENAGER. 

(Chief  Draftsman,  United  States  Reclamation   Service,  Washington,   D.   C.) 


npHE  building  of  great  dams  to  provide 
reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  water 
must  necessarily  become  a  feature  of  primary 
importance  in  the  development  of  any  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  the  preservation  of 
natural  resources,  including,  as  such  a 
scheme  must,  the  proper  control  of  the  rivers 
for  the  prevention  of  floods,  for  their  de- 
velopment as  waterways,  and  for  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  their  waters  for  power  and 
irrigation.  In  the  Western  States,  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter  purposes,  interesting 
and  extensive  developments  have  been  tak- 
ing place  since  the  passing  of  the  Reclama- 
tion act  in  1902,  several  great  storage  dams 
being  already  under  an  advanced  stage  of 
construction  by  the  Reclamation  Service  as 
essential  features  of  some  of  the  larger  ir- 
rigation projects. 

The  building  t)f  these  great  structures,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  functions 
which  they  perform,  the  large  financial  ex- 
penditures involved,  and  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  dealing  with  rivers  of 


the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  which  are 
subject  to  very  high  and  very  sudden  floods, 
calls  for  engineering  ability  and  constructive 
skill  of  the  highest  order. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  of  the  West- 
ern rivers  where  storage  works  are  now 
under  construction  to  be  transformed  within 
a  few  hours  from  trickling  rivulets  into  rag- 
ing torrents  of  uncontrollable  power  and 
proportions.  These  sudden  floods  may  rise 
to  a  height  of  twent>'-five  feet  or  more  in  a 
single  night,  sweeping  away  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  results  of  months  of  carefully 
planned  and  conscientious  work,  and  perhaps 
burj^'ng  out  of  sight  and  beyond  recovery 
massive  machinery  and  costly  equipment  that 
may  have  taken  still  longer  to  place  in  posi- 
tion and  get  into  working  order.  Climatic 
conditions,  moreover,  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  desert  or  at  the  high  altitudes  where 
such  works  are  necessarily  located,  are  usual- 
ly marked  by  uncomfortable  extremes  of 
temperature,  while  transportation  facilities 
are  often  entirely  wanting  until  establishe" 
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as  an  operation  preliminary  to  the  beginning 
of  actual  work.  These,  however,  being  pre- 
cisely the  conditions  that  give  rise  to  the 
work  of  reclamation,  such  as  can  be  are 
skilfully    provided    for,    while    others    are 


AT  WORK  ON   THE  RIGHT  WALL  OF   THE  CANYON 
OF  THE   SHOSHONE   DAM    SITES. 

(Thlfl  picture  illustrates  the  difficult  and  hasard- 
otis  nature  of  the  work  In  preparing  the  walla  of  the 
canyon  for  the  abutments  of  the  dam.  The  work 
men  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  point  of  opera- 
tions in  carriers  swung  from  cables  suspended  across 
th«»  canyou.  The  depth  of  the  canyon  at  this  point 
'■  aOO  feet.) 


philosophically  accepted  as  part  of  the  game 
the  engineer  must  play  with  Nature  and 
with  the  elements. 

Of  several  great  storage  dams  at  present 
under  construction  by  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice perhaps  the  most  strikingly  interesting 
are  the  three  high  masonry  dams  known  as 
the  Shoshone,  the  Pathfinder,  and  the 
Roosevelt.  The  highest  of  these,  the  one  in 
fact  that*  will  be  distinguished  as  the  highest 
dam  in  the  world,  is  being  built  in  the  can- 
yon of  the  Shoshone  River  in  northwestern 
Wyoming,  six  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Cody,  so  named  after  Col.  W.  F.  Cody, 
better  known  as  "  Buffalo  Bill." 

The  Shoshone,  or  the  Stinking  Water 
River,  as  it  was  originally  named,  because  of 
the  occurrence  along  its  course  of  springs 
giving  ofl  noxious  gases,  rises  in  northwest- 
ern Wyoming  in  the  spurs  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Great  Continental  Divide, 
known  as  the  Absoraka  and  Shoshone  ranges. 
The  drainage  basin  of  the  river  above  the 
Shoshone  dam  is  about  1300  square  miles  in 
extent,  varies  in  altitude  from  5000  to  12,- 
000  feet,  includes  many  high  peaks  within 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  wild  and  rugged  scener>'. 
The  region  is  one  of  heavy  snowfall,  is  well 
timbered,  and,  pursuant  to  the  wise  national 
policy  of  forest  preservation,  is  included  al- 
most entirely  within  the  great  Yellowstone 
National  Forest. 

Just  below  where  the  two  main  forks  of 
the  river  join  is  a  narrow  and  deep  canyon, 
the  almost  perpendicular  granite  walls  of 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet.  Through  this  gigantic  crack  in  the 
solid  rock  the  melting  sno^^^  of  the  entire 
watershed  just  described  find  their  only 
exit,  carrying  to  waste  during  the  annual 
flood  season  of  a  few  weeks  sufficient  water 
to  reclaim  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
desert  lands  of  low^er  altitudes.  Within 
this  canyon,  at  a  point  of  almost  ideal  nat- 
ural advantages,  is  being  molded  the  solid 
wedge  of  concrete  which  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Shoshone  dam. 

The  height  of  this  towering  structure 
when  completed  will  be  325/^  ^et  from 
lowest  foundation  to  crest,  its  length  at  the 
top  from  wall  to  wall  of  the  canyon  about 
200  feet,  and  its  thickness  at  the  base  108 
feet.  In  plan  the  dam  is  of  the  arched  type, 
wherein  stability  is  secured  by  means  of  the 
form  as  wtU  as  the  volume  of  the  structure. 
The  apex  of  the  arch  being  turned  up 
stream    to    resist    the    pressure   of   the   im- 
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PATHFINOCR  DAM 


U.  8.  CAPITOL 
MASONIC  TEMPLE        «OOSEVELT  DAM         ^^SHINQTON   O.  C. 
CHICAGO  ; 


SHOSHONE   DAM 

I 


CLCVATIOM 


PATHFINDER  DAM 
66,000  CUBIC  YARD* 


CLCVATIOM 


ROOSEVELT  DAM 

340,000  CUBIC  YARDS 


CLCVATION 


SHOSHONE   DAM 
69.O0O  CUBIC  VARQ9 


GRAPHIC  DIAGRAM    SHOWING   THE   RELATIVE    HEIGHT,    LENGTH,    AND    CUBIC    CONTENTS    OF    THE    PATH- 
FINDER,  ROOSEVELT,  AND  SHOSHONE  DAMS ;    ALSO  THEIR    HEIGHTS    COMPARED    WITH    THE    UNITED 
STATES    CAPITOL    AND    THE    MASONIC    TEMPLE   AT   CHICAGO. 
(The  Shoshone  dam,  from  lowest  foundation  to  crest,  not  including  the  parapet  wall,  will  1x»  eighteen 
feet  higher  than  the  Capitol  from  the  east-front  street  level   to  the  crest  of  the  statue.     The  Roosevelt 
dam,    from    foundation    to    crest,    will    be    two    feet  higher  than   the   Masonic  Temple  from   street  level 
to  roof  line.) 


pounded  waters,  and  the  foundation  and 
abutments  literally  dovetailed  into  the  solid 
granite,  the  completed  structure  will  form 
a  concrete  monolith  of  imposing  proportions 
as  well  as  tremendous  strength  and  stability. 
Passing  around  to  the  right  of  the  dam  at 
an  elevation  of  about  ten  feet  above  the  nat- 
ural stream  bed  is  the  outlet  tunnel,  ten  feet 
by  ten  feet  in  diameter.  This  tunnel  wias 
driven  preliminary  to  beginning  work  on 
the  dam  in  order  that  the  normal  flow  of  the 
river  might  be  diverted  through  it  during 
construction.  After  the  dam  is  completed, 
the  outlet  tunnel,  equipped  with  massive  hy- 
draulic gates,  will  serve  to  regulate  the  out- 
flow of  the  stored  water  from  the  reservoir. 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  di- 


version the  work  of  clearing  the  dam  site 
was  undertaken,  and  this  consisted  in  re- 
moving about  seventy  feet  of  loose  rock  and 
debris  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  order 
that  the  dam  might  rest  upon  the  solid 
bedrock.  Passing  around  the  dam  to  the 
left,  from  a  point  within  the  reservoir  at 
an  elevation  only  a  few  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  dam,  will  be  the  spillway  tunnel, 
twenty  feet  by  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  fall  of  ten  feet  in  a  hundred.  At  times 
of  high  water,  or  when  otherwise  the  reser- 
voir would  fill  up  and  overflow  the  top  of 
the  dam,  the  waters  which  collect  in  excess 
of  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  will 
escape  through  this  outlet  with  tremendous 
velocity,  discharging  into  the  canyon  of  the 
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SKETCH     SHOWING    THE    LOCATION    OF    THE    PATHFINDER    DAM    AND   RESERVOIR,    THE   AREA    INCLUDED 

WITHIN   THE  BASIN^  AND  THE  IRRIGABLE  LANDS   IN   WYOMING   AND   NEBRASKA 

UNDER  THE  NORTH   PLATTE  PROJECT. 


river  below  the  dam  and  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent waterfall  of  over  150  feet. 

The  purpose  of  the  Shoshone  dam  is  to 
provide  a  reservoir  within  which  the  flood- 
waters  of  the  river  will  be  stored  for  the  ir- 
rigation of  a  tract  of  land  of  some  125,000 
acres,  extending  about  fifty  miles  farther 
down  the  river.  The  Shoshone  reservoir 
will  be  twelve  miles  in  length,  have  a  sur- 
face area  of  over  ten  square  miles,  a  storage 
capacity  of  456,000  acre-feet,  and  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  230  feet. 

The  Pathfinder,  a  structure  similar  in 
type  to  the  Shoshone  dam,  is  being  built  in 
central  Wyoming,  on  the  North  Platte 
River,  three  miles  below  its  junction  with 
the  Sweetwater,  and  will  provide  an  im- 
mense storage  reservoir  for  the 'waters  of 
both  streams.  The  North  Platte  River  rises 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Gjntinental  Di- 
vide, in  northern  Colorado,  and  flows  north- 
ward until  joined  by  its  main  tributary,  the 
Sweetwater,  the  drainage  basin  of  11,000 
square  miles  above  the  dam  being  included 
mainly  in  central  and  southern  Wyoming. 
The  annual  discharge  of  the  river  is  large, 
but,  as  with  the  majority  of  Western  rivers, 
its  flow  is  very  irregular,  sudden  high  floods 
alternating  with  long  periods  of  extreme  low 
water. 

The   site  of   the   Pathfinder   dam   is   an 


ideal  one,  being  within  a  narrow  granite 
box  canyon,  about  200  feet  in  depth,  which 
affords  the  best  conditions  both  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dam  and  a  relatively  large  ca- 
pacity for  the  reservoir.  The  dam,  which 
is  already  well  under  way,  will  be  215  feet 
high  from  foundation,  205  feet  long  on  top 
between  abutments,  and  100  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  in  plan  being  also  of  the  arched 
type.  The  material  composing  it  is  known 
as  Cyclopean  rubble,  consisting  of  massive 
masonry  blocks  laid  in  concrete.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  stored  waters  is  provided  for 
by  means  of  pipes  through  the  dam,  as  well 
as  by  an  outlet  tunnel  equipped  with  hy- 
draulic gates,  while  surplus  waters  will  have 
ample  outlet  over  a  spillway  cut  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  Pathfinder  reservoir  will  •  be 
thirty-five  miles  long,  with  a  maximum 
width  of  four  miles  and  a  storage  capacity 
of  1,000,000  acre- feet.  The  dam  and  reser- 
voir are  essential  features  of  the  North 
Platte  project,  in  connection  with  which  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  waters 
used  rise  in  part  in  Colorado,  they  are  stored 
in  central  Wyoming,  to  be  finally  distributed 
upon  lands  in  Nebraska,  1500  to  2000  feet 
lower  in  altitude  and  distant  as  far  as  200 
miles  from  the  point  of  storage. 

The  Roosevelt  dam  will  eclipse  in  magni- 
tude of  cubic  contents  all  of  the  dan 
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present  under  construction  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Service.  It  will  contain  330,000  cubic 
yards  of  masonry,  or  over  six  times  more 
than  the  Pathfinder,  and  nearly  five  times  as 
much  as  the  Shoshone  dam.  Its  height  will 
be  280  feet  from  foundation,  length  on  top 
630  feet  (or,  including  spillway  bridges, 
1080  feet),  and  its  thickness  at  the  base  165 
feet.  In  plan,  although  built  in  the  form  of 
an  arch,  this  structure  diflEers  from  the  Sho- 
shone and  Pathfinder  dams  in  being  of  the 
gravity  type,  wherein  mass  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  secure  stability. 

The  resulting  reservoir  will  be  the  largest 
artificially  formed  lake  in  the  world,  a  body 
of  water  twenty-five  miles  long,  in  places 
over  two  miles  wide,  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  1 ,300,000  acre-feet  and  a  maximum  depth 
of  over  220  feet. 

The  dam  and  reservoir  are  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  Salt  River  project  for  the  irri- 
gation of  lands  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  method  of  handling  the  river  during 
construction  is  in  essential  points  similar  to 
that  already  described   in   the  cases  of   the 


Pathfinder  and  the  Shoshone  dams,  a  tunnel 
having  been  first  built  around  the  dam-site, 
through  which  the  river  is  diverted,  and 
which  after  the  completion  of  the  dam  is  to 
serve  as  the  regulator  for  the  flow  of  water 
from  the  reservoir. 

The  site  of  the  dam  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Salt  River  canyon,  just  below  the  junc- 
tion of  Tonto  Creek,  in  the  eastern  central 
portion  of  the  Territory,  was  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  project  almost  inaccessible  and 
wholly  remote  from  all  forms  of  communica- 
tion. The  stretch  of  about  fifty  miles  be- 
tween the  dam-:site  and  the  nearest  railroad 
point  in  the  lower  Salt  River  valley  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  one  of  the  roughest 
pieces  of  country  on  earth;  so  that  the  first 
problem  to  be  solved  was  that  of  opening  up 
communication.  Accordingly,  in  1904,  a 
wagon  road  was  built,  following  along  the 
general  course  of  the  river,  skirting  the  edge 
of  the  deep  canyon  within  which  it  flows  for 
several  miles  of  this  distance,  and  incidentally 
picking  Its  way  through  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  on  the  continent.  It  is  eloquent  of 
the  character  of  this  line  of  road  that  some 


LOOKING    UP    THE    NORTH    PLATTE    RIVER    FROM    THE    TOP    OF    THE    CANYON    AT    THE    PATHFINDER    DAM, 

SHOWING   THE   RESERVOIR. 

(The  Pnthflndor  dam  Is  tho  most  oflfeotlvp  of  the  throo   dams   In   point   of   relative   ntoraf^e  capacity, 
tho  holKht  of  the  dam  being  only  'lU)  feet,  while  thestoniRe  capacity   of    the   reservoir   Is   over   1,000,000 
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FLOOD  PASSING  OVER   THE    PATHFINDER  DAM. 


Stretches  were  cut  through  the  solid  rock  at   struction,  operations  on  this  project  have  ex- 

a  cost  of  $25,000  a  mile.  tended    to   the   building   and    equipment  of 

From  such  preliminary  work  as  road  con-    sawmills,  machine  shops,  general  stores,  and 


NEAR  VIEW   OF  THE  PATHFINDER  DAM,   SHOWING  THE   MASSIVE  CHARACTER  OF   ITS    MASONRY. 
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A    PORTION    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT    ROAD    ALONG    THE    CANYON    OF    THE    SALT    RIVER    FROM     THE    MESA 

TO  THE   ROOSEVELT  DAM. 
(Tortions  of  this  road  cost  $2r»,000  per  mile  to  build.) 


telephone  lines,  and  even  to  the  building  of 
municipal  water-works  and  the  manufacture 
of  brick  and  ice.  Other  subsidiary  works 
have  included  the  construction  of  a  powTr 
canal  for  the  development  of  electrical  power 
at  the  dam-site,  and  the  building  of  a  com- 
pletely equipped  cement-mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cement  to  be  used  in  the  dam. 
The  power  canal  is  in  itself  a  very  inter- 
esting piece  of  engineering  work,  and  per- 
forms a  most  important  function  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  dam.  Water  is  di- 
verted at  a  point  farther  up  stream  by  means 
of  a  concrete  weir  built  across  the  Salt  River, 
and  after  being  conducted  in  the  canal  and 
through  numerous  tunnels  and  enormous 
pipes  over  the  intervening  nineteen  miles  is 
finally  delivered  under  a  head  of  over  200 
feet  at  the  hydro-electric  pow^r-house 
located  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  dam.  From  this  plant  electric  power  is 
furnished  for  all  the  operations,  connected 
with  the  project,  and  thus  is  the  river  made 
to  furnish  the  motive  force  for  building  its 
itrolling  works.    The  Arizona  desert 


being  a  country  of  unquenchable  thirst,  the 
use  of  this  power  will  be  still  further  ex- 
tended for  permanent  use  in  the  pumping  of 
water  from  wells  in  the  Salt  River  valley  to 
supplement  the  supply  secured  from  the 
reservoir. 

The  cement-mill  is  another  interesting  and 
important  feature  of  the  project,  particularly 
as  this  is  one  of  the  enterprises  that  have  am- 
ply demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  business  on  its  own  account  when 
necessary,  and  incidentally  turn  out  products 
of  superior  quality  at  an  immense  saving  in 
cost» 

Consequent  upon  all  these  activities  a 
town  of  considerable  proportions  has  grown 
up  at  Roosevelt,  involving  such  additional 
problems  as  the  providing  of  proper  sanita- 
tion, domestic  water  supply,  hospital  service, 
etc.,  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  communit>\  All 
of  these  needs  have  been  promptly  and  wisely 
dealt  with  as  they  developed,  thus  securing  a 
high  degree  of  health  and  efficiency  among 
the  workers.     Roosevelt  is  to-day  a  hustling 
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and  flourishing  community,  "  dry "  as  the 
most  ardent  Prohibitionist  could  wish,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  remaining  so  until  the 
completion  of  the  great  structure  which 
called  it  into  being,  and  the  consequent  filling 
of  the  reservoir  will  put  its  main  street 
under  some  200  feet  of  water. 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  study  these  great 
masterpieces  of  engineering  in  process  of 
construction,  still  more  gratifying  is  it  to 
consider  the  far-reaching  practical  benefits 
that  are  being  brought  about  thereby  toward 
the  conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources. 

The  Roosevelt  dam  will  insure  an  un- 
failing supply  of  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  fertile  Salt  River  valley,  where  in 
recent  years  orchards  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  acre  have  dried  up  and  perished 
for  lack  of  water  when  it  was  most  needed. 
At  the  same  time,  with  the  completion  of 
the  immense  storage  basin  provided  by  the 
Salt  River  reservoir,  the  floods  that  period- 
ically descended  the  river  to  create  havoc 
with  lands  and  property  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Already  the  practical  results  of 
the  building  of  the  Pathfinder  dam  are  being 
realized  in  the  opening  up  of  some  400  irri- 
gable homesteads  in  the  North  Platte  valley 
in  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  while  for  every 


GIANT  CACTUS  CROWING  IN  THE  41EGI0N  OF  THE 
SALT  RIVER  PROJECT,  ARIZONA. 


SKETCH    SHOWING    THE    LOCATION    OF    THE    ROOSEVELT    DAM,    SALT    RIVER    RESERVOIR     AND    BASIN,    AND 
THE    IRRIGABLE    AREA    IN    THE    SALT    RIVER    VALLEY    TO    BE    SUPPLIED    WITH     WATER 

FROM    THE   RESERVOIR. 
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1902  the  construction  of  a  masonry  and  con- 
crete dam  was  decided  on,  and  the  prepara- 
tory work,  such  as  road-making,  opening  out 
quarries,  laying  tramways,  excavation,  etc., 
was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

The  body  of  the  cataract  dam  is  composed 
of  Cyclopean  rubble  '.lasonry,  consisting  of 
blocks  of  sandstone  'ighing  from  two  to 
four  and  one-half  to  s  each.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  dam  have  been  carried  to  a 
depth  of  thirty-five  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  river,  in  solid  sandstone  rock.  Rein- 
forced concrete  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  valve  chambers  at. the  base  of  the  dam. 

The  following  figures  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  work : 

Lon^h  of  dam,   feet 8X1 

Height  of  dam.   foot 157 

Depth  above  river  bed,  feet 35 

Total   height  from   base   to   top   maximum, 

feet    192 

Top  width,   feet   10% 

Bottom  width,   feet    158 

Maximum  depth  of  the  water  stored,  feet..  150 

Total   storage   capacity,    gallons 21,411,500,000 

Area  covered  by  water,  acres  (approx.) . . .  2,400 

A  temporary  village  was  established  for 
the  people  engaged  on  the  works,  and  the 
tradespeople  and  others  associated  with  them ; 
and  as  this  was  unavoidably  situated  within 
the  catchment  area  of  the  Sydney  water 
supply,  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken 
to  provide  against  surface  pollution,  such  as 
the  conveyance  of  all  refuse  outside  the  catch- 
ment area.  The  camp  was  divided  into  two 
sections,   for   married   and    unmarried    men, 


CATARACT   DAM    IN    COURSE   OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

respectively.  For  the  latter  large  barrack 
buildings  were  erected  and  partly  furnished, 
a  charge  being  made  by  the  government  for 
the  accommodation,  while  married  men  had 
to  erect  their  own  dwellings  under  supervi- 
sion. The  sanitary  arrangements  and  health 
of  the  people  were  under  the  supervision  of 
a  resident  medical  officer  approved  by  the 
government. 


THE  CATARACT  RIVER  DAM,   NEAR   SYDNEY,   N.    S.    W. 


THE  REAL  MR.  ASQUITH. 

A  Character  Sketch  of  England's  New  Premier. 
BY  w.  T.  stead. 


I^ERBERT  henry  ASQUITH   was 
born   of  Puritan   stock   in   the   West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Of  his  early  youth  we  gain  stray  glimpses. 
When  four  years  old  he  carried  a  flag  in  a 
Sunday-school  procession  which  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Morley,  singing  patri- 
otic songs  to  commemorate  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  War, — a  curiously  early  initiation 
into  international  politics,  the  four-year-old 
thus  taking  an  active  part  in  a  festival  of 
peace.  His  father  died  when  he  was  eight. 
After  a  couple  of  years  at  a  Moravian  board- 
ing-school,— which,  perhaps,  helped  to  give  a 
graver  tinge  to  the  boy's  character, — he  came 
up  to  the  City  of  London  School.  It  is  said 
he  would  rather  spend  an  hour  in  reading 
the  Times  at  a  convenient  bookstall  than 
spend  his  time  in  football  or  cricket.  But  he 
also  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Dickens,  and 
developed  so  early  the  oratorical  gift  that 
Dr.  Abbott  could  not  correct  the  exercises  of 
his  scholars  when  "  Asquith  was  up."  He 
was  in  his  teens  an  earnest  Liberal,  and  even 
then, — the  young  misogynist,— obsessed  by 
an  antipathy  to  woman's  suflErage,  a  cause 
which  in  the  later  *6o*s  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  come  within  the  pale  even  of  specu- 
lative ^hoolboy  politics.  He  delighted  his 
masters  by  his  painstaking  study,  and  when 
he  became  captain  of  the  school  he  was  an  in- 
valuable assistant  to  Dr.  Abbott  in  keeping 
up  the  tone  of  the  institution.*   Even  at  that 

•  The  followinK  list  of  Mr.  Asqulth's  school  and 
coIleRo  achievements,  a«  proserved  In  the  records  of 
the  school,  may  be  of  interest : 

January.  1864.— Entered  the  City  of  London  School 

in  the  second  class. 
July.    1864. 

Divinity  Prize  :   '*  Russefl's  Palestine.'* 
Latin  PrlBe :  Works  of  Washington  Irving. 
July.  1865. — Latin  class. 

Cieneral  Proficiency  Prise :  •*  Grimm's  Household 
Stories." 
July.  1866.— Fifth  class. 

Classical   Progress  Prize :  "  Prescott's  Conquest 
of  Mexico. 
July.  1867.— Fifth  class. 

8ncond  Sir  William  TIte  scholarship. 
First  Classical  Prize  :  "  Poetae  Scenic!  Graecl." 
July,  1869.— Sixth  form.     Captain  of  the  school. 
Declaimed  the  praise   of   John    Carpenter    (the 

founder)    in  Greek. 
Philip's   Latin  Verse   Prize :   **  Mommsen's    His- 
tory of  Rome." 
Sixth    form.      English    Prize :     '*  Wordsworth's 
Poetical  Works." 


early  age  he  never  got  tangled  in  his  sen- 
tences; he  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  made  his  meaning  clear  to  all  who  heard 
him. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF   I^ONDON   STREETS. 

Here  is  a  vivid  little  glimpse  of  the  school- 
boj;  Asquith  as  the  man  remembers  him: 

For  my  part,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  old 
school  life  1  think  not  only,  and  perhaps  not  so 
much,  of  the  hours  which  I  spent  in  the  class- 
room, or  in  preparing  the  lessons  at  night;  I 
think  rather  of  the  daily  walk  through  the 
crowded,  noisy,  jostling  street;  I  think  of  the 
river,  with  its  barges  and  its  steamers,  and  its 
manifold  active  life ;  I  think  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  Westminster  Abbey  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery;  I  think  even  sometimes  of  the 
houses  of  Parliament,  where  I  remember  we 
used  occasionally  to  watch  with  a  sense  of  awe- 
struck solemnity  the  members  disappearing  into 
the  inner  recesses  which  we  were  not  allowed 
to  cross. 

*The  winning  of  the  Balliol  scholarship 
was  to  him,  as  late  as  1906,  "  the  happiest, 
the  most  stimulating,  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory moment  of  his  life."  It  was  "  a  pure, 
an  unalloyed,  and  an  unmitigated  satisfac- 
tion." That  is  perhaps  more  than  can  be 
said  of  his  accession  to  the  premiership. 

ASQUITH   AND  JOWETT. 

At  Oxford  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Jowett.  Those  who  know  the  real  Mr. 
Asquith  declare  that  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Master  of  Balliol  the  Prime 
Minister  unconsciously  described  his  own 
character : 

He  had  none  of  the  vulgar  marks  of  a  suc- 
cessful leader,  either  of  thought  or  of  action. 
.  .  .  But  to  us  who  knew  him  and  saw  him 
in  daily  life  the  secret  of  his  power  is  no  mys- 
tery. .  .  .  We  cannot  hope  to  see  a^ain  a 
character  such  as  his. — a  union  of  worldly  sa- 

John    Carpenter   Club    English    History    Prize : 
"  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 
1870. — Captain   of  the  school. 

Declaimed  the  praise  of  John  Carpenter  In  Eng- 
lish. 

Dr.    (Conquest's    gold    medal    for   general    profl- 
ciency  and  good  conduct.    * 

Sir  James  Shaw's  classical  medal. 

Mowlem  prize  for  English. 

Scholarship  Balliol  Collegt».  Oxford,  £7R. 

(irocers'  scholarship  of  the  school. 
The  prize-books  were  of  the  pupil's  own  choosing. 
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gacity  with  the  most  trans- 
parent simplicity  of  nature, 
ambition  keen  and  unsleep- 
ing, but  entirely  detached 
from  self,  and  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fortunes  of  a 
great  institution  and  its  mem- 
bers, a  generosity  upon  which 
no  call  could  be  too  heavy, 
and  a  delicate  kindness  which 
made  the  man  himself,  always 
busy  in  great  and  exciting 
studies,  always  ready  to  give 
the  best  hours  either  of  the 
day  or  night  to  help  and  ad- 
vise the  humblest  of  those 
who  appealed  to  him  for  aid.. 

At  Balliol  he  had  as  fel- 
low-students Bishop  Gore, 
Lord  iVIilner,  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Acland  Hood,  and 
many  another  man  destined 
to  play  a  part  in  English 
history.  At  Oxford  he  left 
behind  him  the  memory  of 
a  genial  companion,  more 
devoted  to  whist  and  chess 
than  to  boating,  fond  of 
smoking  and  of  afternoon 
teas,  the  center  of  "  the 
merry  clique,"  a  great  read-  • 
er,  a  thorough  Liberal,  and 
a  most  eflEective  debater. 
At  the  Union,  as  after- 
ward in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  imperturbable 
courage,  his  alert  appre- 
hension of  the  debating 
point,  his  lucid  exposition,  and  his  somewhat 
unconciliatory  manner.  "  He  did  not  con- 
ciliate," writes  the  president  of  Magdalen, 
Dr.  Warren ;  "  perhaps  he  seemed  sometimes 
to  make  too  little  effort  to  conciliate  oppo- 
nents. Critics  said  that  his  manner  was  dry 
and  standoffish  and  slightly  contemptuous." 
But  if  he  was  no  MacSycophant,  he  com- 
pelled respect.  "  Asquith  will  get  on,"  said 
Jowett  \n  his  squeaky  falsetto  voice,  "  he  is 
so  direct." 

HIS    SPEECHES    AT   THE    UNION. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  The  po- 
litical convictions  of  the  statesman  are  some- 
times foreshadowed  in  the  dissertations  of 
the  undergraduate.  I  hope  that  this  is  not 
so,  for  the  first  resolution  which  he  moved 
in  the  Union  was,  "  That  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  English  army  the  principle  of 
compulsion    ought    to    be    introduced."      It 
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may,  however,  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of 
judgment,  that  this  was  .not  his  own  resolu- 
tion; he  had  to  move  it  in  the  place  of  an 
absent  leader,  and,  moreover,  the  moment 
was  one  when  the  smashing  up  of  the  French 
Empire  by  the  German  armies  had  predis- 
posed the  British  public  to  contemplate  con- 
scription with  some  degree  of  favor. 

From  the  list  of  speeches  made  in  the 
Union  it  appears  that  Mr.  Asquith  made  his 
maiden  speech  on  a  resolution  demanding  the 
ejection  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of 
Ix)rds.  If  the  Licensing  bill  ever  reaches 
that  august  assembly  Mr.  Asquith  will  prob- 
ably lejoice  that  the  lawnsleeves  are  still  in 
their  places.  He  also  spoke  in  favor  of  dis- 
establishment. In  1872  he  appeared  as  a 
Little  Englander  of  the  most  atrocious 
brand,  for  in  November  that  year  he  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two  a  resolution  affirming 
that  "  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  is  the 
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true  solution  of  the  colonial  difficulty!  "  In 
those  days  Mr.  Asquith  had  not  become  an 
imperialist.  Even  in  1874  he  opposed  Mr. 
Parkin's  famous  motion  in  favor  of  a  closer 
union  brought  about  by  "  such  an  imperial 
federation  as  will  secure  the  representation 
of  the  more  important  colonies  in  the  im- 
perial councils."  Milner  and  Hyndman, — 
the  two  Socialists, — were  on  the  other  side. 
On  another  occasion  he  spoke  in  support  of 
the  motion,  "  that  this  House  neither  believes 
in  nor  desires  the  Conservative  reaction,"  a 
sentiment  to  which,  unlike  his  earlier  heresies 
about  the  colonies,  Mr.  Asquith  would  prob- 
ably subscribe  to-day  more  fervently  than 
ever. 

DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

After  Mr.  Asquith  left  Oxford  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  law.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1876,  and,  when  still  an  almost 
briefless  barrister,  he  married  his  first  wife  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  real  Mr.  As- 
quith did  that.  It  was  a  triumph  of  the 
heart  over  the  head  of  whicK  the  imaginary 
Mr.  Asquith  could  never  have  been  guilty. 
This  early  marriage  and  his  later  successful 
pursuit  and  capture  of  Miss  Margot  Ten- 
nant,  his  second  wife,  are  outstanding  facts 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  popular  mis- 
conception of  his  character.  He  is  a  man 
capable  of  ardent  affection,  of  romantic  devo- 
tion to  the  woman  he  loves,  an  affectionate 
father,  and  a  devoted  husband. 

HIS    TRIUMPH     BEFORE    THE    PARNELL 
COMMISSION. 

Success  came  but  slowly,  as  is  not  unusual 
with  young  barristers.  But  Sfr  George 
Lewis  got  his  eye  upon  him,  and  recognized 
him  as  a  coming  man.  Then  he  became 
junior  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  his  for- 
tune was  made.  Of  his  career  at  the  bar 
only  one  incident  stands  out  in  the  popular 
memory.  I  never  shall  forget  the  day  when 
Asquith  had  his  chance.  We  were  in  the 
court  where  the  Parnell  Commission  was  sit- 
ting. Sir  Charles  Russell  had  tired  himself 
in  cross-examining  Mr.  Soames,  the  Times 
lawyer,  and  he  handed  over  Mr.  Macdonald, 
the  manager,  to  his  junior.  When  Mr.  As- 
quith stood  up  to  cross-examine  he  was  com- 
paratively unknown.  When  he  sat  down  he 
was  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  cross-examiners  of  his  generation. 
Poor  Macdonald,  a  pompous,  self-complacent 
old  Scotchman,  puffed  up  with  a  fatal  confi- 
dence as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pigott 


forgeries,   stumbled   and   floundered    at    die 
very  first  question.     The  matador  was    re- 
morseless.    He  goaded  the  bull  to  fury,  and 
then  plunged  his  long  glittering  sword  up  to 
the   hilt  between  his  shoulders.      I 'faith,    it 
was  a  dexterous  piece  of  work,  and  Asquith 
became  the  hero  of  the  hour.    But  he  looked 
so  infernally  cool  and  clever  as  he  dealt  the 
coup  de  grace  to  his  predestined  victim  that 
a  certain   reaction  bom  of  sympathy   Mrith 
poor  Macdonald  and  the  luckless  Times  w» 
perceptible.    Possibly  this  may  have  contril>- 
uted   to   form   the  popular  impression    that 
Asquith  was  hard  as  flint  and  cold  as  stceL 
It  was  necessary  to  smite  and  spare  not;  but 
when  we  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  as  the  instrument  of  the  Lord's  ven- 
geance it  is  difficult  afterward  to  realize  that 
his  heart  is  as  human  as  that  of  his  victim. 

HIS  DEFENSE  OF  JOHN  BURNS. 

There  was  one  other  occasion  in  which  he 
did  good  service  at  the  bar.  He  defended 
Cunninghame  Graham  and  John  Bums  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  their  gallant  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  right  of  popular  meeting  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  It  is  an  interesting  remi- 
niscence. John  Bums  in  the  dock,  defended 
by  Asquith  at  the  bar,  and  defended  in  vain. 
For  John  Burns  was  packed  off  to  pnson. 
How  little  he  dreamed  in  1887,  as  Black 
Maria  was  carrying  him  off  to  Coldbath-in- 
the-Fields,  that  in  twenty  years'  time  he 
would  be  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  his  talented  young  counsel 
Prime  Minister  of  the  King! 

So  much  for  Mr.  Asquith  as  student  and 
as  barrister.  We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Asquith's 
political  career. 

HOME   RULE   M.P. 

Mr.  Asquith  entered  Parliament  in  1886. 
The  raison  d'etre  of  his  candidature  was 
Home  Rule.  He  went  down  to  East  Fife  to 
defend  the  Gtadstonian  cause  **  as  a  member 
of  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party." 
That  Mr.  Asquith  was  a  Radical  and  a 
Home  Ruler  from  the  start  has  been  forgot- 
ten by  so  many  Radicals  and  Home  Rulers 
that  it  is  worth  while  insisting  upon  the  fact. 
He  was  certified  as  sound  in  the  faith  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  elected  over  his  Liberal 
Unionist  opponent  in  order  to  vote  for  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland.  That  was  the  mandate  he 
asked  for,  that  was  the  mandate  he  received. 
He  began  his  Parliamentary  career  by  at- 
tacking the  Unionist  method  of  goveming 
Ireland  as  a  hybrid  system  of  political  im- 
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posture.  He  followed  this  up  by  defending 
the  expulsion  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  mem- 
bers from  the  Eighty  Club.  "  The  choice 
lay,"  he  wrote,  "  between  the  loss  of  valua- 
ble members  and  the  complete  paralysis  of 
the  club."  These  words  should  be  registered. 
The  formula  will  be  applicable  to  the  loss  of 
members  in  the  future  of  something  more 
important  than  a  club.  "  As  we  had  to 
choose,  I  do  not  see  how,  having  regard  to 
the  views  of  the  majority  and  the  objects  of 
the  club,  we  could  have  done  otherwise  than 
we  did." 

EARLY  DAYS   IX    PARLIAMENT. 

His  first  great  success  as  a  platform  speak- 
er was  gained  when,  in  1887,  at  the  Liberal 
caucus  at  Nottingham,  he  moved  the  resolu- 
tion demanding  an  early  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  on  the  principles  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  under  his  direction.  He 
adjured  his  hearers,  "  lesser  men  of  a  later 
day,  to  obey  Mr.  Gladstone's  summons  to 
follow  where  he  led."  He  had  earlier  in  the 
year  made  a  slashing  Home  Rule  speech  in 
the  House  in  support  of  Mr.  Morley's 
amendment.  Two  years  later,  in  a  speech  on 
Home  Rule  and  the  Reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  proclaimed  the  policy  of  Home 
Rule  all  round,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sub- 
sequently gave  his  adhesion  at  St.  Austell. 
He  had  previously  spoken  energetically  in 
favor  of  the  payment  of  members.  The 
money  needed  to  pay  M.P.*s,  he  said,  could 
be  met  by  arranging  official  salaries  upon  a 
more  moderate  and  reasonable  scale,  by  re- 
ducing ornamental  sinecures,  and  by  curtail- 
.  ing  the  grossly  unreasonable  pension  and 
superannuation  system.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  if  Mr.  Asquith  as  Prime  Minister 
will  find  this  so  easy  a  task  as  it  seemed  when 
he  was  speaking  from  the  opposition  benches 
in  1889. 

RE-ELECTED  IN  1 892. 

In  1892  he  was  re-elected  for  East  Fife. 
His  election  address  has  a  genuine  Radical 
ring.     He  was  still  a  convinced  Home  Ruler. 

The  supposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  recon- 
ciling local  autonomy  with  imperial  supremacy 
are  academic  cobwebs  which  do  not  trouble 
practical  men,  and  which  will  yield  to  good 
sense  and  good  faith. 

On  the  question  of  social  reform  he  was 
equally  outspoken: 

New  wants,  of  which  the  people  have  long 
been  half  conscious,  hut  which  arc  now  for  the 
first  time  finding  articulate  expression,  have  to 
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be  faced  and  dealt  with.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  collective  action  of  the 
community  may  and  ought  to  be  employed  posi- 
tively as  well  as  negatively,  to  raise  as  well  as 
to  level,  to  equalize  opportunities  no  less  than 
to  curtail  privileges,  to  make  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  a  reality  and  not  a  pretence. 

HOME  SECRETARY. 

The  electors  responded  once  more  to  his 
appeal,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  returned  a  second 
time  to  Parliament,  was  selected  to  move  the 
amendment  to  the  address  on  which  the 
Unionist  administration  was  turned  out. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  in  he  appointed 
Mr.  Asquith  Home  Secretary,  and  the  Spec- 

•The  Xalional  Review   (London)    for  May.  1908. 

Crints   the   following   verses,    which   were   addressed 
y  Mr.  (iladstone  In  1889  to  Miss  Margot  leoDant 
(DOW  Mrs.  Asquith)  : 

When  Parliament  ceases,  and  comos  the  recess. 
And  we  seek,  In  the  country,  rest  after  distress. 
As  a  rule,  upon  visitors  place  an  embargo, 
But  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Margot. 

For  she  brings  such  a  treasure  of  movement  and  life, 
Fun,  spirit,  and  stir,  to  folk  weary  with  strife; 
Thojgn  young  and  though  fair,  who  can  hold  such  a 

cargo 
Of  all  the  goo<l  qualities  going,  as  Margot? 

Up  hill  and  down  dale,  'tis  a  capital  name 
To  blossom  in  friendship,  to  sparkle  in  fame; 
There's  but  one  objection  can  light  upon  Margot, 
Its  likeness  in  rhyming,  not  meaning,  to  Argot, 

Never  mind,  never  mind  ;  we  will  give  It  the  slip; 
•Tis  not  Aroot  the  language,  but    kn/o  the  Ship; 
.\nd.  by  sea  or  bv  land,  I  will  swear  you  may  far  go 
Before  you  can  bit  on  a  double  for  Margot. 
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iaior  ruefully  declared  that  he  was  selected 
because  he  was  **  the  chief  mover  in  the  agi- 
tation for  Home  Rule  all  round,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  advanced  Liberals." 

Up  till  now  Mr.  Asquith's  Radicalism  was 
unimpeached.  As  a  Home  Ruler  he  was  sec- 
ond only  to  Mr.  Morley  in  his  zeal  for  the 
cause.  This  was  the  real  Mr.  Asquith. 
How  was  it,  then,  that  after  his  accession  to 
office  the  real  Mr.  Asquith  began  to  be 
obscured  ? 

It  is  not  difficffiult  to  answer  this  question. 
He  preserved  in  the  House  the  downthump- 
ness  and  directness  of  speech  and  unconcilia- 
tory  attitude  toward  opponents  already  noted 
as  his  characteristics  at  Oxford.  Three 
questions  came  up  during  his  tenure  of  office 
which  tempted  him  to  indulge  in  this  uncom- 
promising vein. 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

The  London  Radicals  asked  him  to  restore 
Trafalgar  Square  to  the  people  as  their  meet- 
ing ground.  He  had  defended  Graham  and 
Burns  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  asserting  this 
right  He  replied  that  the  state  of  things 
that  grew  up  in  1887  constituted  an  intolera- 
ble public  nuisance,  and  "  so  long  as  I  am 
responsible  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  metropolis  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
recur."  Only  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
bank  holidays,  and  only  then  after  fitting 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  police,  might 
meetings  be  held  in  the  squar\  The  com- 
promise might  not  be  the  best  possible,  but 
it  was  a  compromise.  Asquith*s  fault  at  Ox- 
ford, said  a  young  Balliol  don,  "was  that  he 
would  never  do  a  thing  at  all  better  than 
would  just  suffice:  he  had  no  uncalculating 
idealism." 

THE  DYNAMITARDS. 

The  second  question  was  the  release  of  the 
dynamitards.  They  were  regarded  by  the 
Irish  as  political  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Red- 
mond asked  for  their  liberation.  Mi«.  As- 
quith refused,  and  not  only  refused,  but  de- 
clared with  uncompromising  severity  that 
dynamitards  were  outside  the  pale  of  mercy. 
They  "  are  persons  who  deserve  and  will  re- 
ceive no  consideration  or  indulgence  from 
any  British  government." 

FEATHERSTONE  COLLIERY  RIOTS. 

The  third  and  most  abiding  cause  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  real  Mr.  Asquith  was 
the  action  which  he  took  with  regard  to  the 
strike  riots  at   Featherstone  Colliery.     The 


facts  are  now  almost  forgotten.     The  idea 
prevails  in  some  quarters  that  Mr.  Asquith 
called  out  the  troops,  and  ordered  them    to 
shoot  down  the  men  on  strike.    What  really 
happened  was  this.     There  was  a  strike    at 
Featherstone  pit.     The  strikers,  instead    of 
contenting  themselves  with  refusing  to  work, 
attacked  the  pit,  destroyed  property,  and  at- 
tem.pted  to  burn  down  the  colliery  buildings. 
The  local  authorities  telegraphed  the  Home 
Office  that  ihev  could  not  answer  for  lav* 
and  order  unless  they  were  allowed  to  call 
out  the  troops.     If  Keir  Hardie  had  been  at 
the  Home  Office  he  could  not  have  refused 
his   assent.      The    troops    were   called    out- 
They  were  a  small  company,  and  they  stood 
on  the  defensive.    A  savage  mob  pelted  thenc 
with  stones  and   refused   to  disperse.     The 
Riot  Act  was  read,   full  and   fair  warning 
was  given,  and  at  last  a  volley  was  fired. 
Two  men  who  had  no  part  in  the  disturbance 
were  killed,  and  the  riot  was  at  an  end.    Mr. 
Asquith  ordered  a  searching  inquiry  into  all 
the  circumstances.     The  commission  unani- 
mously decided   that  no  blame  attached  to 
the  local   authorities  or  to  the  troops.     A 
fortiori  Mr.  Asquith  could  not  be  blamed. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  honest  man,  be  he 
Socialist   or   Anarchist,    who    examines    the 
facts  for  himself,  can  say  anything  else  but 
that  Mr.  Asquith  not  only  acted  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  but  that  no  one  in  his  position 
could  possibly  have  acted  otherwise  without 
failing  in  the  first  duty  he  owed  to  society. 

A  GREAT  ADMINISTRATOR. 

These  incidents,  however,  somewhat 
caused  the  good  in  Mr.  Asquith  to  be  evil  • 
spoken  of.  They  would,  however,  have  been 
speedily  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  his  administration  of  the  Home  Office. 
He  was  the  first  great  Home  Secretary  of 
modern  times.  He  made  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  tribune  of  the  sweated  workman. 
By  legislation  reforming  the  Factory  Acts 
and  by  administration  he  exhausted  every 
available  resource  for  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  labor.  He  appointed  women  factory 
inspectors, — notwithstanding  his  prejudice 
against  women  who  leave  the  sphere  tof  the 
home.  He  introduced  an  Employers*  Liabil- 
ity bill  which  was  wrecked  by  the  Lords;  he 
improved  the  prisons,  and,  in  short,  revealed 
himself  as  a  beneficent  reformer.  Those  who 
saw  him  at  work,— like  Mr.  Massingharo, 
for  instance, — were  almost  ecstatic  in  their 
admiration  and  devotion. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  sketch  to  at- 
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tempt  ^ything  approaching  to  an  exhaustive  went  back  to  the  bar  for  the  necessary  but 

account  of  Mr.  Asquith's  political  career,  prosaic  object  of  earning  his  living.     It  is 

Mr.  Alderson,  however,  in  his  volume  en-  difficult  to  combine  a  large  practice  at  the 

titled  "  Mr.  Asquith  "  (published  by  Meth-  bar  with  active  attendance  in  the  House  of 

uen),  has  compiled  all  the  materials  neces-  Commons;  but  Mr.  Asquith,  thanks  to  his 

sary  for  following  the  political  evolution  of  robust  physique,  his  great  power  of  work, 

our  new  Prime  Minister.  and  his  almost  uncanny  quickness  ofapprecia- 

As    Home    Secretary    in    the    Gladstone-  tion  of  questions  under  discussion,  either  in 

Rosebery  administration  of  1892  he  admitted-  the  law  courts  or  in   the  legislature,   was 

ly  enjoyed  the  affectionate  confidence  of  his  one  of  the  two  ex-ministers  who  improved 

chief,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  was  so  much  ap-  rather  than  impaired  their  position.     Lord 

preciated  by  his  colleagues  that  on  Mr.  Glad-  Rosebery  resigned,  and  shortly  afterward  his 

stone's  retirement  at  least  one  of  them,  the  example  was  followed  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt 

present  Lord  Tweedmouth,  was  strongly  in  and  Mr.  Morley.     Sir  Edward  Grey,  who 

favor  of  making  him  Prime  Minister  instead  had  not  the  excuses  of  Mr.  Asquith  for  slack- 

of  Lord   Rosebery.     As  Mr.  Asquith   had  ness  in  the  discharge  of  his  Parliamentary 

served  Mr.  Gladstone  loyally,  so  he  was  not  duties,  almost  disappeared  from  public  life, 

less  faithful  to  Lord  Rosebery,  although  fre-  Hence,    when    the    Liberal    party    met    to 

quently  the  exerdse  of  this  fidelity  led  him  choose  its  leader,  there  were  only  two  possi- 

to  withstand  his  chief  to  the  face,  and  re-  ble  candidates,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 

peatedly  to  overbear  by  sheer  cogency  of  man  and  Mr.  Asquith.     The  party  rallied 

earnest  argument  the  fitful  and  capricious  round  the  older  man,  and  Sir  Henry  became 

moods  of  his  brilliant  but  uncertain"  chief.  leader  of  the  opposition,  with  a  title  to  the 

As  an  administrator  Mr.  Asquith  was  ad-  next  premiership.  Mr.  Asquith  showed  no 

mittedly  the  most  successful  Home  Secretary  trace  of  disappointment  or  resentment,  but 

of  our  time.     Himself  supremely  loyal  to  served  his  new  leader  as  loyally  as  he  had 

his  chief,   he  succeeded  in  inspiring  equal  served  all  his  predecessors, 

loyally  on  the  part  of  those  who  served  him.  ^^^-„„-., ,  „^vr^T«>**^vXo  ,,,«*,«  ^^«*,..^**^ 

tS'       i        ^             ^\^       '        \    t             ^     1    *•  ^  CAMPBELL-BANNERMA>rs  FIRST  COLLEAGtJE. 
His  advent  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution 

in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Home  Office  ad-  When  Sir  Henry  formed  his  administra- 

ministration.     His  quiet,  resistant,  but  reso-  tion,  the  first  man  to  whom  he  offered  office 

lute  personality  infused  a  new  enthusiasm  was  Mr.  Asquith,  and  it  was  Mr.  Asquith's 

into  the  ranks  of  the  government  inspectors,  prompt  acceptance  of  the  post  of  Chancellor 

THE   PATENT  OF  LEADERSHIP.  "^Z  "^^  J'l^''^t^u\  '^^^''^  ^'''^^yf^  ^  ^^'- 

tive  cabal  which  it  was  attempted  to  organize 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal-Leaguers.  Nor  did 
said  of  Mr.  Asquith  that  he  is  not  a  magnetic  Mr.  Asquith  do  anything  by  halves;  he  be- 
man.  That  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent  came,  as  Sir  Henry  afterward  said,  "  the 
as  regards  those  who  are  only  brought  into  most  loyal  colleague  a  minister  ever  had," 
temporary  contact  with  him.  Nothing  can  and  their  personal  relations  were  character- 
be  further  from  the  truth  in  the  case  of  those  ized  down  to  the  very  last  by  the  most  af- 
who  are  brought  into  close  personal  relation  fectionate  intimacy.  If  anything  could  have 
with  him.  At  the  Home  Office  in  1896,  and  reconciled  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  again  at  the  Treasury  in  the  present  to  the  resignation  of  his  high  post,  it  was 
administration,  Mr.  Asquith  has  shown  that  the  knowledge  that  he  was  to  be  succeeded 
he  possesses  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  faculty  by,  Mr.  Asquith. 
of  kindling  the  loyalty  and  dominating  the  phampiov 
wills  of  those  who  have  served  under  him.  ^  free-trade  champion. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  Even  the  most  cursory  survey  of  Mr.  As- 
faclilty  will  stand  him  in  equally  good  quith's  services  to  the  party  must  include 
stead  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  cabinet  some  reference,  however  brief,  to  the  splen- 
which  he  has  in  large  part  inherited  from  his  did  service  he  rendered  in  combating  the  fis- 
predecessor.  cal  heresies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Many 
IN  OPPOSITION  Liberals  did  well  on  the  platform,  but  Mr. 

Asquith  excelled  them  all.     Whenever  Mr. 

When  Lord  Rosebery  resigned,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke,  Mr.  Asquith  was  on  his 

Asquith,  with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  took  trail,  and  his  speeches,  compact  of  thought, 

his  seat  on  the  front  opposition  bench,  he  ruthless  in  logic,  and  inspired  by  the  fervo*- 
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of  intense  conviction,  contributed  more  than 
any  other  spoken  words  to  the  disaster  which 
overwhelmed  the  tariff  reformers  at  the  last 
election. 

AS  MINISTER. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  had 
not  much  to  do  in  the  shape  of  preparing  bills 
for  the  legislature  until  this  session,  when,  in 
a  noble  speech  addressed  to  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  the  nation,  he  introduced  the 
Licensing  bill,  a  masure  which,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  details,  admittedly 
raised  political  strife  to  a  heroic  plane.  Dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  *'  C.-B.'s  "  premier- 
ship Mr.  Asquith  represented  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  in  that  ca- 
pacity that  he  made  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  two-power  standard 
in  terms  which  gave  more  satisfactioa  at  the 
moment  than  a  close  examination  quite  justi- 
fied. There  is,  however,  no  fear  that  Mr. 
Asquith  will  allow  the  first  line  of  defense 
to  fall  below  the  standard  necessary  for  our 
imperial  safety. 

HIS  AMERICAN   SYMPATHIES. 

On  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Asquith  has  always 
been  on  the  right  lines.  He  has  confessed, 
more  strongly  than  many  English  statesmen, 
his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  closest  and  friend- 
liest of  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Speaking  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
he  said :  **  My  sympathies  are,  and  have  been 
from  the  first,  entirely  and  heartily  with  the 
United  States."  In  liberating  Cuba,  he  said, 
the  American  nation  was  responding  to  the 
demand  of  humanity  and  liberty,  and  was 
setting  a  worthy  example  to  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  Speaking  later  in  the  same 
year,  he  rejoiced  in  the  drawing  together  of 
the  two  great  English-speaking  races,  "  not 
in  a  mere  gust  of  transient  enthusiasm,  but 
by  a  strong  and  durable  bond."  A  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  peoples,  he  re- 
joiced to  believe,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
dream,  had  been  consolidated  and  crystallized 
by  the  pressure  of  events,  until  it  was  now  a 
firm  and  vital  reality. 

HIS  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

On  another  crucial  question  he  has  spoken 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  He  has  never  pan- 
dered to  Russophobia,  and  has  always  sup- 
ported the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
establish  good  relations  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  London.  On  general  principles  of 
foreign  policy  his  best-remembered  speech  is 


that  in  which  he  asked  "  what  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  had  done  or  suffered  that  they 
were  now  to  go  touting  for  alliances  in  the 
highways  and  by-ways  of  Europe?"  Mr. 
Asquith,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  be 
true  to  the  tradition  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman*s  leadership.  While  holding  by 
the  entente  cordiale  with  the  French,  he  will 
regard  it  but  as  the  first  step  toward  a  scries 
of  other  ententes  in  which  Germany  will  find 
her  place.  A  Prime  Minister  as  active,  ener- 
getic, and  resolute  as  Mr.  Asquith  can  do  a 
great  deal  toward  promoting  more  friendly 
feelings  between  England  and  her  neighbor- 
ing nations  than  has  yet  been  attempted  by 
any  government. 

A    MINISTER   ON    SUFFERANCE. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  ^ure,  and 
that  is  that  Mr.  Asquith  will  speak  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  He  will  endeavor  to  rule 
his  cabinet  as  he  ruled  his  Home  Office,  by 
rallying  round  him  colleagues  who  are  con- 
vinced of  his  selfless  devotion  to  public  duty, 
and  his  determination  to  sacrifice  self  at  any 
cost. 

He  is  in  a  very  difficult  position.  The 
House  of  Lords  has  practically  placed  an  im- 
perative veto  upon  all  legislation  which  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  df  Mr. 
Balfour.  The  determination  expressed  by 
the  Liberal  party  to  remain  in  office,  no  mat- 
ter how  the  by-elections  may  go  during  the 
next  three  years,  has  practically  delivered  the 
House  of  Commons  bound  hand  and  foot 
into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Lords.  No 
matter  how  zealous  Mr.  Asquith  may  be,  or 
how  arduously  his  cabinet  and  his  majority 
may  toil  in  the  cause  of  reform,  they  are 
legislating,  and  will  continue  to  legislate,  on 
sufferance.  Only  in  the  realm  of  finance  and 
administration  can  they  act  independently, 
but  it  is  precisely  in  the  realm  of  finance  that 
the  greatest  dangers  lurk.  The  necessity  for 
meeting  on  one  hand  the  challenge  of  the 
foreign  navies,  and  on  the  other  of  provid- 
ing old  age  pensions,  to  which  both  parties 
are  deeply  pledged,  will  tax  to  the  uttermost 
the  ingenuity  and  the  resources  of  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
We  need  not  prolong  our  speculations  into 
the  dim  and  distant  future.  It  is  enough 
that  the  real  Mr.  Asquith  is  likely  to  be  a 
much  more  powerful  Minister  than  the 
pseudo  Mr.  Asquith,  who  unfortunately, 
has  too  much  dominated  the  public  imag- 
ination. 


RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES  TOO  LOW. 

BY  LUIS  JACKSON. 

(Industrial  Commissioner  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company.) 

A  MERICAN  railroad  freight  rates  are  the  of  33  per  cent,  of  one-quarter  of  the  total 
lowest  in  the  world.  American  pas-  revenue  of  railroads.  Any  man,  even  in  the 
senger  fares  are  also  the  lowest,  if  American  smallest  kind  of  business,  taking  in,  say, 
rates  of  wages  are  comparatively  considered.  $1000  gross  a  year,  knows  that  his  profit  is 
Freight  rates  are  impersonal,  whereas  pas-  practically  wiped  out  if  he  takes  in  only 
senger  fares  are  a  personal  matter.  I  have  $9cx).  TTierefore,  to  reduce  a  passenger  fare 
never  entirely  agreed  with  the  attitude  as-  before  density  or  economic  conditions  war- 
sumed  by  the  majority  of  my  railroad  con-  rant  means  the  advancement  of  a  freight 
freres  toward  passenger  fares.  I  have  con-  rate.  Capitalization  does  not  affect  this 
tended  for  the  past  twenty  years  that  the  rail-  statement.  If  the  passengers  arc  carried 
roads  should  make  the  greatest  possible  con-  free,  the  freight  must  make  it  up.  As  stated, 
cessions  to  passenger  traffic.  When  a  man  I  am  in  favor  of  the  greatest  concessions  and 
pays  a  passenger  fare  he  has  to  put  his  hand  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of  the  passenger 
in  his  pocket  and  take  out  the  cash ;  but  to  the  freight  traffic  "  Mind  moves  mat- 
freight  rates  are  paid  in  the  end  by  the  con-  ten"  But  scientific  principles,  not  haphaz- 
sumer  in  infinitesimal  fractions.  Passenger  ard  legislative  enactment,  would  have  to  be 
rates  can  be  compared  to  an  income  tax,  applied. 

which,  whatever  its  merits,  will  be  objected  .^,„^,^,^^  «.«««  ^.r^.^r.^^^  «,,«»«  «.^«»,/>vr 

to  until  the  millennium,  because  it  is  a  direct  AMERICAN  RATES  COMPARED  WITH  foreign. 

tax.  Freight  rates  are  like  custom-house  Freight  rates  were  originally  established 
duties.  The  rail  under  the  street-oir  is  paid  on  the  relationship  of  charges  by  team  or 
for  in  the  nickel  fare.  The  middleman,  canal-boat;  passenger  rates  were  established 
whether  in  the  grain  commission,  whole-  on  a  supposition.  Railroad  freight  rates, 
sale  jobbing,  merchandise,  or  any  other  busi-  though  since  affected  by  a  multitude  of  fac- 
ness,  does  not  pay  the  freight,  much  as  he  tors,  had  their  real  foundation  in  the  price 
will  have  it  so.  The  consumer  pays  the  of  horse-feed  and  wages  of  drivers.  When 
freight  in  the  price  of  the  article.  Provi-  the  railroads  first  started,  the  teamster  took 
sions,  woolens,  cottons,  leather,  etc,  have  the  load  at,  say,  $2  a  ton;  and  the  pioneer 
advanced  enormously  in  price  within  the  railroad  men,  as  they  could  not  give  the  ship- 
past  few  years,  regardless  of  railroad  rates,  per  and  receiver  door-to-door  facilities,  took 
which  have  had  a  downward  tendency,  the  load  for  ^i.  Passenger  rates  were  made 
Manufacturers  rarely,  if  ever,  complain  largely  on  the  basis  of  guess.  The  two-cents- 
about  rates;  they  are  creators  of  wealth  deal-  per-mile  fare  in  Great  Britain  is  frequently 
ing  with  an  ally  in  the  expansion  of  their  quoted  in  discussions  on  passenger  fares, 
field  for  markets.  Passenger  fares  directly  This  is  a  fare  for  third-class  accommoda- 
appeal  to  the  voters,  whether  they  travel  or  tion.  The  railroads  there  charge  about  2j4 
not,  and  the  anti-railroad  orator  knows  this,  cents  per  mile  second-class,  and  about  3V2 
Rates,  especially  on  the  higher  classes  of  cents  per  mile  first-class.  This  two-cent  rate 
freight,  could  be  raised  100  per  cent,  with-  in  Great  Britain  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
out  harm  to  commerce.  I  would,  however,  4  cents  in  the  United  States,  because,  if  in 
go  very  slow  in  making  any  suggestions  as  Great  Britain  such  large  bodies  of  men  as 
to  what  passenger  rates  should  be,  because,  are  represented  by  the  policeman,  the  post- 
taking  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  as  man,  and  the  railway  porter,  average  from 
a  whole,  the  revenues  are,  roughly,  25  per  $4.50  to  $7  per  week  wages,  other  large 
cent,  from  passenger  traffic  and  75  per  cent,  classes  of  labor  are  paid  accordingly ;  2  cents 
from  freight  traffic.  The  percentage  varies  out  of  $7  is  more  than  3  cents  out  of  $12. 
according  to  the  territory  and  density  of  A  similar  comparison  could  also  be  made 
population.  Taking  the  figures  as  25  per  with  fares  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
cent,  to  reduce  a  passenger  fare,  say,  from  where  the  third<lass  fares  are  in  many  in- 
3  cents  to  2  cents,  is  an  immediate  reduction  stances  somewhat   lower  than  they  are  in 
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Great  Britain,  because  continental  wages 
are  also  lower.  British  third-class  accom- 
modations are  fair  and  trains  make  speed. 
On  the  Continent  third-class  accommodations 
are  bad,  and  few  fast  trains  carry  third-class 
passengers. 

In  the  matter  of  European  freight  rates 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  wage  com- 
parison. Figures  against  figures,  European 
freight  rates  average  more  than  they  do  here. 
Through-freight  facilities  are  practically  un- 
developed there.  In  exceptional  cases  only 
do  freight  cars  pass  into  another  coun- 
try; transfer  at  the  frontier  is  the  general 
rule,  plus  transfer  agents*  charges. 

The  trend  of  commerce  influences  freight 
rates.  When  the  Suez  Canal  was  about  to 
be  opened  tonnage  dues  had  to  be  estab- 
lished. Assuming  that  it  cost  a  steamer  ^t 
the  ratio  of  lOO  to  operate  from  London 
to  Bombay  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
was  calculated  that  a  toll  of  75  per  cent, 
of  this  cost  would  probably  draw  the  traffic 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  It  did.  If  the 
Suez  Canal  dues, — at  present  $1.50  per  net 
ton  of  the  vessel, — ^were  reduced  to  $i  per 
net  ton,  American  railroad  rates  via  San 
Francisco  to  Manila  and  Hongkong  would 
be  aflEected. 

OUR    ROADS    NOT   OVERCAPITALIZED. 

A  great  movement  for  railroad  expansion 
swept  the  country  about  1878.  In  that  year 
there  were  only  about  80,000  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States.  This  movement 
was  not  inaugurated  by  cynics,  nor  by  those 
who  seek  the  division  of  wealth,  nor  by  un- 
discriminating  muck-rakers.  It  was  inaugu- 
rated by  captains  of  industry;  men  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  but  of  tremendous  con- 
structive force.  Railroads  soon  crossed 
every  State,  opening  a  vast  area  for  settle- 
ment. There  are  now  225,000  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  United  States,  an  increase  in 
thirty  years  of  145,000  miles.  This  increase 
of  145,000  miles  is  equivalent  to  the  con- 
struction of  over  forty  new  lines  of  railroad 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Such  construction  meant  enormous 
development  of  agriculture,  mining,  or  man- 
•ufacturing  along  every  mile  of  trackage  in 
all  parts  of  the  country, — a  stupendous  devel- 
opment to  which  some  thought  should  be 
given.  Railroad  investment  is  a  titanic  un- 
derlying force  engendering  every  kind  of 
development.  An  investment  of  $100  in  a 
private  enterprise  may,  in  course  of  time, 
yield   a   good    return   to   the   investor,   and 


benefit  the  nation;  $100  put  in  railroad 
trackage  means  thousands  of  dollars  of  added 
wealth  to  the  nation.  Those  who  invested 
their  money  in  the  creation  of  this  new  mile- 
age rank  second  to  none  as  material  up- 
builders  of  this  country.  They  are  entitled 
to  fair  treatment  and  fair  returns.  Too 
many  railroads  were  built,  so  that  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  or  until  about  1903,  there  were 
more  railroads  than  there  was  traffic  to 
carry.  Consequently  during  that  time  there 
was  a  scramble  for  freight,  and  free  passes, 
concessions,  discriminations,  rebates,  mid- 
night tariffs,  fights  for  differentials,  cut  rates, 
and  other  evils  wxre  rampant  in  the  strug- 
gle to  secure  funds  for  the  pay-roll,  which 
was  continually  being  increased  by  claims  for 
higher  wages,  regardless  of  receipts.  Rate 
reductions  at  random  by  State  commissions 
were  also  made.  These  conditions  forced  the 
present  unprofitable  rates. 

Railroad  freight  rates  are  now  out  of 
alignment  with  charges  for  similar  service 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  do  not 
yield  a  reasonable  return  to  the  investor,  and 
they  provide  nothing  for  necessary  improve- 
ments. 

The  225,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  comprising  over  900  indepen- 
dent companies,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not 
over-capitalized  ;  a  few  may  be.  In  1906  the 
average  capitalization  of  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  (stocks,  bonds,  and  other  obli- 
gations) was  $68,000  per  mile,  made  up  of 
?i36,ooo  in  bonds  and  $32,000  in  stock  One- 
third  of  the  stock  was  paying  no  dividend, 
and  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  were 
paying  no  interest.  The  average  return  on 
the  capitalization  of  $68,000  per  mile  in  that 
year  of  heavy  traffic  was  a  little  less  than 
4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  comparison  of  notes  with  the  ^manager 
of  a  railroad  in  the  northern  part  of  England 
developed  that  his  railroad  was  capitalized  at 
£120,000  ($600,000)  per  mile;  and  they 
were  paying  4  per  cent,  dividend.  On  that 
basis  there  is  still  hope  for  the  worst  of  us. 
The  average  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  $273,000  per  mile. 
Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  railroads  there  are 
double-tracked,  as  against  8  per  cent.  here. 
With  the  fact  of  our  average  capitalization 
of  $68,000  per  mile,  the  platitude  of  over- 
capitalization can  be  dismissed.  Any  intelli- 
gent man  can  readily  see  this. 

A  too  hasty  change  in  the  rates  on  staples, 
such  as  grain,  iron  ore,  etc.,  might  be  harm- 
ful, but  on  the  higher  classes  of  freight  the 
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rates  are  inadequate,  as  will  be  seen  by  what 
follows* 

THE  PRESENT  LOW  TARIFFS. 

Some  years  ago  in  Chicago  the  price  of  ice 
to  householders  was  advanced  from  25  cents 
to  35  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  iceman,  on 
being  asked  why,  told  his  customers  that  the 
railroads  had  raised  the  rates.  The  railroad 
rates  were  then  3  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
ice,  and  had  not  been  changed.  This  led  me 
to  compile  some  statistics  on  general  com- 
modities. Other  railroad  men  have  done 
some  work  in  this  direction,  though  not  alone 
the  public  in  general,  but  many  railroad  men 
themselves,  do  not  know  how  very  little  the 
item  of  freight  charges  enters  into  their  per- 
sonal accounts.  Take  the  matter  of  wearing 
apparel,  for  instance.  The  after-mentioned 
goods  classify  in  the  main  as  first-class.  The 
first-class  freight  rate  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  a  distance,  in  the  rough,  of  1000 
miles,  is  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

WINTSK    WEIGHTS. 

Pounds.      Ounces. 

1  pair  socks 1^ 

1  pair  shoes 2  6 

1  pair  drawers 13 

1  undershirt    15 

1  white   shirt 11 

1  collar    % 

1  pair  cuffs 1 

1  four-in-hand  tie 1 

1  business  suit 6 

1  winter  overcoat 8 

1  derby  hat 4^ 

1  pair  gloves .* 1 

Totals    19  6% 

With   packing 22  .. 

The  summer  weight,  including  a  spring 
overcoat,  is  about  one-half  the  above,  or 
eleven  pounds.  The  freight  on  twenty-two 
pounds  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound 
is,  therefore,  163^  cents;  and  on  the  summer 
weight,  8>4  cents.  The  value  of  the  above 
outfit  commercially  runs  from  about  $35  to 
nearly  $200.  The  freight  is  no  perceptible 
percentage.  A  $5  hat  is  carried  for  less  than 
one-third  of  a  cent.  If  carried  free,  the  hat 
would  still  be  sold  for  $5.  The  consump- 
tion of  sugar  per  capita  in  the  United  States 
is  seventy-six  pounds  per  annum;  the  rate, 
New  York  to  Chicago,  is  26  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  about  20  cents  per  capita  per 
annum :  the  coffee  consumption  is  ten  pounds 
per  capita,  pn  which  the  freight,  at  27  cents 
per  100  pounds,  is  less  than  3  cents  per  an- 
num :  the  tea  consumption  is  about  one  pound 
per  capita,  on  which  the  freight,  at  75  cents 
per  100  pounds,  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
per  annum;  and  these  figures  could  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.    These  extraordinary  low 


rates  on  such  commodities  as  sugar,  coffee, 
etc.,  are  due  to  the  strong  competition  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  railroads  for  Chicago  business.  This 
is  really  a  one-way  freight  country, — crops 
moving  eastward,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
"  empties  "  westward.  Where  the  rates  are 
slightly  higher  among  Western  communities, 
it  is  because  there  is  no  such  volume  of  traffic. 
The  rates  in  such  communities  are  equally 
unremunerative. 

A  reasonable  advance  in  freight  rates 
would  not  affect  commerce,  but  it  would  en- 
able the  railroads  to  better  their  lines,  make 
them  safer  for  travel,  and  lower  the  passen- 
ger rates.  It  is  impossible  to  have  safety  de- 
vices and  cut  the  revenue  from  which  they 
are  to  be  paid.  Personally  I  hold  that  the 
rate  reducer  is  responsible  for  the  manslaugh- 
ter. Railroading  is  a  specific  business  and 
must  be  conducted  on  business  lines. 

Rates  on  staples,  especially  3uch  as  wheat 
and  cotton  for  export,  are  far  too  low  for  the 
necessities  of  the  present  conditions.  The 
total  railroad  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
is :  from  mines  and  minerals,  53  per  cent. ; 
from  the  forest,  1 1  per  cent. ;  from  agricul- 
ture and  animals,  1 1  per  cent.,  and  from  man- 
ufactures, merchandise,  and  miscellaneous,  25 
per  cent.  As  in  the  passenger-fare  question, 
one  must  go  slow  in  suggesting  how  much 
of  an  advance  can  be  made,  and  on  which  of 
the  commodities.  The  consumer  abroad  pays 
the  entire  freight  on  goods  exported.  The 
export  rates  on  grain  are  largely  influenced 
by  the  crops  of  Argentina  and  Russia,  and 
other  grain-growing  countries.  In  cotton  the 
United  States  exports  about  60  per  cent,  of 
its  entire  crop,  and  nearly  on^-half  of  this 
goes  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  railroad- 
freight  rate  is  not  compensatory.  The  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  cotton  farm  in  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  aver- 
ages $1 7.60  per  ton  of  2Ckx)  pounds.  Of  this 
the  team  haul  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad 
station  costs  the  farmer,  partly  because  of 
bad  highways,  an  average  of  $3.20  per  ton. 
The  railroad  freight  from  local  stations  to 
the  seaports  averages  $8  per  ton;  and  the 
steamship  freight  from  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Kingdom  averages  $6.40  per  ton ; 
total  $17.60.  The  price  of  cotton  during 
the  year  1907  fluctuated  in  New  York  from 
10.70  to  13.55  cents  per  pound,  or  a  fluctua- 
tion of  $57  per  ton, — more  than  three  times 
the  entire  freight  cost. 

Little  or  no  consideration  is  given  by  the 
public  to  the  enormous  cost  of  city  terminals. 
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The  large  city  terminals  of  a  railroad  repre- 
sent a  cost  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  road  through 
the  country;  for  instance,  a  road  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  via  the  great  commer- 
cial centers  that  might  cost  $70,000  a  mile 
through  the  country  would  have  to  add 
another  $70,000  per  mile  for  terminal  fa- 
cilities. 

ILL-CONSIDERED  LEGISLATION. 

As  stated,  for  twenty-five  years  there  were 
too  many  railroads  for  the  traffic  offering. 
It  is  true  that  discriminations  were  made. 
Every  business  interest  knew  it.  A  law  was 
enacted  twenty  years  ago  to  stop  discrimina- 
tion. The  administration  of  it  was  lax  and 
cumbersome;  these  conditions  made  custom 
almost  law.  Every  fine  against  the  rail- 
roads to-day  for  what  happened  some  years 
ago  is  a  reflection  upon  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  enforce  the  laws.  A  private 
corporation  insists  that  its  employees  shall 
thoroughly  administer  the  work  assigned 
to  them,  or,  in  default,  resign.  All  business 
is  subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution.  Our 
enforcement  of  the  laws  governing  trans- 
portation has  hitherto  been  lax.  Every  man  in 
the  public  service  should  be  as  dutiful  as  is 
the  fire  brigade.  Sudden  zeal  and  ill-consid- 
ered laws  will  do  much  harm  to  the  stability 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  For  in- 
stance, the  newly  admitted  State  of  Oklar 
homa  is  indorsing  measures  against  railroads 
in  such  a  way  as  to  outrage  the  average 
American  citizen's  sense  of  justice, — meas- 
ures that  approach  the  ridiculous. 

Throughout  the  United  States  all  kinds  of 
drastic  legislation  is  proposed.  The  railroads 
are  being  put  to  an  immense  expense  by  in- 
terstate and  State  commissions  in  gathering 
statistics  and  answering  questions,  some  of 
which  can  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  real 
reforms.  Many  of  the  questions  are  so  puer- 
ile that  one  readily  discerns  that  they  are  in- 
stigated by  theorists. 

THE    TRUE    BASIS    OF    FREIGHT    RATES. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  everything  rela- 
tive to  freight  rates  should  be  figured  on  the 
ton-mile  basis  for  the  guidance  of  bureau  offi- 
cials. This  is  a  fallacy.  The  earnings-per- 
ton-per-mile  basis  is  of  use  only  to  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  statistics  of  a  railroad 
and  directly  superintend  its  affairs.  A  rail- 
road near  a  great  city,  handling  truck  gar- 
dening and  milk,  is  more  concerned  in  expedi- 
tion than  in  the  ton-mile  basis.  It  serves  its 
stockholders  and  its  shippers  better  by  run- 


ning its  cars  three-fourths  full  than  if  it  fig- 
ured tons  to  engine  miles ;  whereas  a  railroad 
handling  long-haul  freight  must  figure  tons 
to  engine  miles.     The  average  earnings  on 
all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  in  1906 
were  .748  cent.,  or  not  quite  three-fourths 
of  a  i:ent,   for  hauling  one  ton  one   mile. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  average  earnings  were 
about  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  rail- 
roads were  making  very  little,  owing  to  the 
sparsely   settled    condition   of   the  country. 
Three-fourths  of  a  cent  in  one  part  of  the 
United  States  may  be  better  than  i>4  cents 
in  another.    With  the  improved  facilities  and 
increased  volume  of  traffic,  the  average  of 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  in  1906  is  better  than 
2  cents  thirty  years  ago,  provided  the  1906 
volume  of  traffic  keeps  up ;  but  an  average  of 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  is  proving  insufficient 
to  maintain  good  service.    There  is  a  limit, — 
at  nothing  per  ton  per  mile  the  investment 
would    be    wiped    out.      Rates    cannot    be 
founded  on  an  academic  basis;  they  are  cre- 
ated by  commercial  contingencies,  are  to  a 
great  extent  correlated,  and  are  sometimes 
influenced  by  world  conditions  that  require 
special  movement  of  food  stuffs. 

Statistics  presented  for  the  guidance  of  leg- 
islators, investors,  and  the  public  interested 
in  earnings  can  best  be  understood  in  an  an- 
nual summary  of  every  railroad  report  made 
up,  under  governmental  supervision,  on  the 
per-mile  basis,  including  the  following  items: 
Total  miles  of  the  road;  capitalization  per 
mile,  showing  the  stocks  and  bonds  separate- 
ly; gross  earnings  per  mile, — passenger  and 
freight;  operating  expenses  per  mile, — main- 
tenance of  way,  maintenance  of  equipment, 
conducting  transportation,  and  general;  net 
earnings ;  interest ;  dividends ;  surplus.  These 
figures,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
topography,  density  of  population,  and  com- 
mercial conditions  of  the  section  of  the 
country  through  which  the  line  runs,  would 
give  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  sit- 
uation than  volumes  of  theoretical  compila- 
tions on  valuations  or  abstruse  statistics.  To 
develop  agriculture  and  manufacturing  as 
fully  as  possible  by  inducing  capital  to  go  into 
railroad  enterprise  should  be  the  basic  factor 
for  the  guidance  of  the  statesman. 

In  general,  freight  rates  are  too  low.  The 
slow  movement  of  freight  trains  in  1906  and 
1907,  the  congestion,  the  accidents,  all  tell 
the  story.  The  making  of  rates  can  safely 
be  left  to  economic  forces.  Questions  of  in- 
equity, where  the  railroads  and  the  parties 
aggrieved  cannot  agree,  can  be  referred  to 
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the  Interstate  G)mmerce  Gmimission  to  be 
passed  upon.  If  transportation  costs  were 
too  high  the  sellers  of  it  know  that  volume 
would  be  diminished. 

The  general  public  is  little  interested  in 
freight  rates.  TTiey  constitute  no  appreciable 
burden  upon  the  consumer;  but  it  is  inter- 
ested in  the  integrity  of  the  law  of  the  com- 
mon carrier,— common  rates  under  similar 
circumstances  and  conditions, — and  in  ob- 
taining greater  facilities,  increased  safety,  and 
better  expedition.  Thousands  of  manufac- 
turers,  agriculturalists,    arid    others   would 


gladly  have  paid  something  more  during  the 
past  few  years  to  have  been  insured  better 
and  more  expeditious  service.  The  West  and 
South  are  inadequately  supplied  with  rail- 
roads: two-thirds  of  our  country  needs 
greater  railroad  facilities. 

The  use  of  steam  in  transportation  cre- 
ated a  factor  entirely  new  in  the  history  of 
man, — namely,  the  annihilation  of  distance. 
It  is  the  greatest  present  force  in  the  promo- 
tion of  civilization.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  develop  every  method  of  transporta- 
tion.   Industrial  development  must  increase. 


RAILROAD  CAPITALIZATION  AND  FEDERAL 

REGULATION. 

BY   FRANKLIN   K.   LANE. 
(Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


T  J  PON  no  one  phase  of  the  general  prob- 
^  1cm  of  railroad  regulation  is  there 
greater  unanimity  among  railroad  officials 
to-day  than  as  to  the  necessity  for  some 
method  of  controlling  the  stock  and  bond 
issues  of  interstate  railroads.  Be  the  cause 
whatever  it  may,  no  one  can  deny  that  rail- 
road seairities  are  not  now  regarded  as  fa- 
vorably, either  in  the  investment  markets  of 
Europe  or  in  those  of  this  country,  as  they 
formerly  were ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  railroad  financiers  themselves  have 
been  seeking  for  a  method  by  which  greater 
certainty  of  value  may  be  given  to  such 
securities.  A  bounding  speculative  market 
may  be  artificially  produced,  or  may  result 
naturally  in  the  not  distant  future  from  a 
revival  in  general  business  conditions;  but 
conservative  investors  seem  to  be  awaiting 
greater  assurance  of  the  stability  and  cer- 
tainty of  value  of  such  securities. 

PROBLEM    CONCERNS    THE    WHOLE    PUBLIC. 

It  would  superficially  appear  that  this 
question  is  of  chief  interest  to  the  banker, 
the  capitalist,  and  the  railroad  promoter ;  but 
this  is  quite  beside  the  fact.  Those  most  in- 
terested in  the  proper  financing  of  railroads 
are  the  farmers,  the  manufacturers,  the 
workingmcn,  the  merchants, — the  general 
producing  and  traveling  public;  for  without 
the  selling  of  stocks  and  bonds  railroads  in 
these  days  can  neither  be  built  nor  be  very 
extensively  improved.    The  first  roads  were 


often  private  enterprises,  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  financed  by  one  or  two  men ;  and  there 
are  still  sporadic  instances  where  one  man, 
or  a  small  syndicate,  has  undertaken  a  rail- 
road enterprise  of  magnitude, — Mr.  Rogers' 
Virginia  road  in  the  East  and  Mr.  James' 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern  in  the  West  being 
pronxinently  in  mind, — but  999  miles  of  road 
out  of  every  1000  which  have  been  built  in 
the  last  ten  years  in  this  country  have  been 
constructed  with  the  money  of  the  public,  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  securities.  There- 
fore, if  we  are  to  have  new  railroads,  more 
laterals,  adequate  equipment,  and  larger  ter- 
minals, wc  must  have  a  market  for  railroad 
securities. 

The  curse  of  all  this  stock-jobbing,  this 
overcapitalization,  and  consequent  distrust, 
falls  on  the  public, — the  lumberman  who 
wishes  to  extend  his  market  but  finds  his 
effort  balked  by  railroad  incapacity,  the  job- 
ber who  cannot  make  his  market  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  the  contractor  whose  work 
must  stop  awaiting  material,  the  landowner 
whose  property  remains  undeveloped  from 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  the  mechanic 
for  whose  labor  railroad  construction  creates 
demand,  and  all  the  millions  in  one  way  or 
another  dependent  on  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  our  railway  system. 

The  problem  of  railroad  capitalization  be- 
comes in  this  light  a  people's  problem,  one  in 
which  all  have  direct  pecuniary  interest ;  and 
if  our  premise  is  correct, — that  we  must  fy^^ 
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some  way  by  which  greater  faith  in  these 
securities  can  be  established  as  a  prerequisite 
to  a  full  renewal  of  activity  in  this  important 
and  vital  work, — it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  search  for  such  a  plan  advances  out  of 
the  realm  of  Wall  Stree't  finance  into  that  of 
American  statesmanship. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

At  the  outset  let  us  admit  that  there  are 
lawyers  of  no  slight  eminence  who  hold  that 
it  is  not  within  the  granted  and  specific 
power  of  Congress  to  provide  and  prescribe 
procedure  as  to  the  capitalization  of  railroads, 
even  when  they  are  interstate  carriers.  There 
will  always  be,  no  doubt,  a  division  of  opin- 
ion among  students  of  our  Constitution  as  to 
the  full  meaning  of  its  commerce  clause,  and 
learned  men  will  ever  be  heard  to  say  that 
that  thin^c  cannot  be  done  which  we  come  to 
see  later  is  the  thing  that  is  done  and  the  only 
wise  thing  that  could  have  been  done.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
whose  judicial  statesmanship  the  last  appeal 
is  made  on  all  such  matters,  has  in  the  past 
pointed  ihe  way  to  most  of  those  reforms 
which  have  been  successfully  inaugurated; 
and  we  may  not  wisely  hesitate  in  making 
practical  effort  to  relieve  the  commerce 
between  the  states  of  any  burden  which 
retards  its  growth  because  of  the  fear  that 
the  tribunal  which  by  its  construction  of 
the  Constitution  has  made  that  growth  pos- 
sible will  now  intervene  to  prevent  its  fur- 
ther expansion.  In  the  happy  phrase  of  Sen- 
ator Knox,  "  There  is  nothing  affecting  the 
external  affairs  of  the  nation,  or  such  inter- 
nal questions  as  are  committed  to  its  charge, 
that  Congress  cannot  regulate ;  there  is  noth- 
ing that  affects  them  injuriously  that  Con- 
gress should  not  regulate." 

RECAPITALIZATION   IMPRACTICABLE. 

1  shall  assume,  too,  that  it  is  not  proposed 
to  effect  a  recapitalization  of  present  rail- 
roads,— an  utterly  impracticable  task,-^and 
one  which  could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  put 
in  hazard  the  fortunes  of  those  who  in  the 
main  were  innocent  of  wrongdoing.  How 
altogether  fanciful  such  a  scheme  would  be  is 
suggested  by  the  slightest  effort  to  draft  an- 
other basis  than  that  of  the  present  upon 
which  to  reform  and  reissue  the  present  issues 
of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.  If  there  were 
but  5  per  cent,  of  its  face  value  invested  in  a 
stock,  would  the  whole  of  that  stock  be  can- 
celed, or  what  portion?  And  who  shall  say 
that  a  bond   secured   by  mortgage  may  by 


legislative  fiat  be  denied  its  imderlying  right 
to  a  vested  lien  upon  the  mortgaged  property  ? 
All  such  facts  as  to  the  fictitious  value  of 
securities  are  pertinent  and  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  fixing  of  a  schedule  of  rates  of 
freights  and  fares.  The  road  is  not  entitled 
to  a  return  upon  a  value  which  it  does  not 
have.  This  sounds  too  apparent  to  be  stated 
seriously.  If  it  were  not  so,  and  rates  must 
be  made  upon  capitalization  alone,  it  would 
follow  that  the  railroad  company  would  need 
no  other  defense  for  exorbitant  charges  than 
the  need  induced  by  a  too  generous  capitali- 
zation. Fundamentally  there  is  at  present  no 
interdependence  of  capitalization  and  rate, — 
the  latter  is  not  in  law,  nor  in  railroad  poli- 
cy, the  child  of  the  former, — though  railroad 
men  have  sometimei  expediently  urged  the 
claim,  and  courts  have  sometimes  too  kindly 
given  it  their  nod  of  sanction.  Whatever  of 
over-issue  there  is  to-day  in  the  railroad  se- 
curities of  the  United  States  cannot,  we  will 
assume,  be  made  way  with ;  it  is  for  the  future 
we  must  plan, — that  the  things  of  evil  that 
have  been  done  shall  not  recur  to  blight  the 
development  of  our  commerce  by  arousing 
distrust. 

A  PLAN  TO  SECURE  PUBLICITY. 

The  most  potent  kind  of  regulation  is  that 
which  casts  the  burden  upon  the  individual 
to  do  the  regulating  himself  and  makes  him 
responsible  to  the  law  for  dereliction;  and 
the  plan  for  the  regulation  of  capitalization 
here  presented  is  founded  upon  that  theory, 
— to  require  the  directors  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  make  public  announcement  of 
their  security  issues,  to  publish  the  objects  for 
which  such  issues  are  made,  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  in  the  precise 
and  limited  manner  announced.  This  is  far 
too  modest  a  program  to  please  those  who  de- 
light in  elaborate  methods  of  procedure  in- 
volving much  filing  of  forms  and  petitions 
and  many  hearings,  appraisements,  viscings, 
and  solemn  givings  of  consent;  and  without 
question  it  is  not  nearly  as  thoroughgoing  a 
plan  as  others  which  have  been  devised, — 
that,  for  instance,  of  Texas.  But  the  simpler 
the  plan  the  better,  if  it  may  effect  its  pur- 
pose; and,  after  all,  whatever  law  may  be 
adopted  by  Congress,  as  to  this  or  other  mat- 
ters, can  be  nothing  more  than  an  experiment. 

SUGGESTED  LIMITATIONS. 

The  Congress  by  positive  enactment  should 
declare  its  policy  as  to  certain  definite  rules 
of  railroad  corporation  conduct.     It  might, 
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for  instance,  prohibit  the  acquisition,  owner- 
ship, or  ccmtrol,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  one 
road  by  a  parallel  or  competing  road;  the 
acquisition  or  holding  of  railroad  stock  be- 
yond, perhaps,  a  very  small  amount  for  pur- 
poses of  investment;  the  increase  of  capital- 
ization because  of  the  merger  of  two  corpora- 
tions beyond  the  total  capitalization  already 
issued  at  the  time  of  consolidation  by  each  of 
the  corporations  consolidated ;  the  issuance  of 
stock  or  bonds  for  any  other  than  certain 
designated  purposes,  including,  let  us  say,  in 
the  language  of  the  New  York  statute,  "  ac- 
quisition of  property,  construction,  comple- 
tion, extension,  or  improvement  of  facilities, 
the  impro^/ement  or  maintenance  of  service, 
and  the  discharge  or  lawful  refunding  of  ob- 
ligations." This  is  but  a  suggestive  outline, 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  inclusive  of  all  re- 
strictions that  may  be  desirable. 

These,  then,  would  be  the  limitations  upon 
the  capitalization  of  interstate  railroads  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  may  put  the  proceeds. 
There  should  be  one  further  prohibition  in 
the  law:  that  no  securities  should  issue  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  directors,  who  should  set  forth  in 
full  upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  meeting  at 
which  such  securities  were  authorized  the 
purpose  of  their  issuance  and  the  use  to  which 
their  proceeds  are  to  be  applied.  To  this 
statement,  made  in  such  detail  as  the  law 
might  require,  each  member  of  the  board  vot- 
ing for  such  securities  should  subscribe  upon 
oath ;  and  it  should  be  a  penal  oflFense  either 
to  issue  such  securities  without  making  the 
statement  required  in  the  minutes  or  without 
filing  with  the  federal  Government  the  prop- 
erly authenticated  and  verified  statement. 
The  law  should  further  make  the  directors 
liable  criminally  if  the  proceeds  of  such  is- 
sues were  used  other\N  ise  than  as  set  forth  in 
the  statement  made,  either  wholly  or  in  part; 
and  no  change  of  the  directorate  should  re- 
lieve from  the  obligations  caused  by  the 
original  action  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  duty  should  further  be  imposed  upon 
the  directors  of  reporting  upon  oath  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  number  of  securi- 
ties sold,  the  net  and  gross  proceeds  of  such 
sale,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  funds  so 
acquired  had  been  applied  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  all  of  which  should  be  in  detail 
as  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  should  be  sworn  to  personally 
by  a  majority  of  the  directors. 

The  authority  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  now  enjoys  to  inspect  all 


railroad  books,  accounts,  and  memoranda 
provides  a  ready  method  by  which  a  full  and 
perfect  check  could  be  kept  upon  the  truth- 
fulness of  such  statements,  and  this  investi- 
gation could  be  carried  on  at  those  times 
during  the  year  when  the  special  agents  of 
the  commission  examine  these  books  for  other 
purposes.  All  these  matters,  from  the  origi- 
nal statement  by  the  directors  throughout 
each  succeeding  step,  and  including  the  re- 
ports of  ihe  expenditures  made,  should  be 
matters  of  public  record,  open  to  stockholders 
and  the  public  generally,  and  incorporated  in 
an  annual  report  to  Congress. 

WHAT  THE  PLAN  WOULD  ACCOMPLISH. 

These  ends,  it  appears,  would  be  gained 
by  such  procedure:  There  would  be  full  pub- 
licity of  the  purposes  of  all  issues  and  the 
uses  to  which  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  were 
put;  the  responsibility  for  full  compliance 
with  the  federal  restrictions  and  exactions 
would  be  placed  upon  the  men  who  are  in 
law  responsible,  the  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tions, who  would  be  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  breach  of  the  law.  It  would  be  within 
the  power,  not  only  of  the  federal  officials, 
but  of  any  minority  stockholder,  or  of  any 
citizen,  to  inform  himself  of  the  full  history 
of  each  tiansaction,  and  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  (It 
might  be  wise,  too,  although  this  is  not  a 
part  of  the  present  plan,  to  authorize  civil 
suit  against  the  directors  for  damage  caused 
to  any  investor  by  reason  of  false  report 
or  non-compliance  with  the  law.) 

Such  a  plan,  as  said  before,  is  much  less 
radical  and  drastic  than  most  which  have 
been  proposed  and  some  which  are  in  force  in 
the  several  States.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  it  would  be  adequate  to  its  purpose ;  and 
it  certainly  requires  the  very  slightest  of 
governmental  machinery  and  "  red  tape." 
To  be  sure,  it  does  not  undertake  to  restrict 
capitalization ;  instead,  it  restricts  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  capital  raised  is  put,  which 
seems  the  esser^tial  thing  after  all.  It  does 
not  guarantee  the  prospective  purchaser  of 
the  stock  that  the  stock  certificate  which 
bears  a  printed  par  value  upon  its  face  (a 
statement  which  is  theoretically  unnecessary 
and  practically  misleading)  does  in  fact  rep- 
resent property  of  the  full  value  so  desig- 
nated ;  but  this  is  not  a  duty  which  the  Gov- 
ernment for  any  reason  is  bound  to  assume, 
and  I  know  of  no  motive  arising  out  of  na- 
tional policy  which  compels  the  assumption  of 
such  responsibility, — certainly  not  at  prcscn* 
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The  stcck  buyer  and  the  banker,  and  the 
Government,  if  it  is  interested,  may  know 
how  much  money,  or  what  property,  the 
stock  or  bond  issue  actually  represents,  and 
draw  their  own  conclusion  as  to  whether  the 
face  value  of  the  stock  and  the  real  value  of 
the  property  are  equivalent.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  the  pladng  of  railroad  se-^ 
curities  upon  a  full  parity  with  Government 
bonds  so  long  as  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  behind  them.  But  they  can  be 
made  to  be,  and  will,  I  believe,  gradually 
grow  more  and  more  to  be,  as  safe  an  invest- 
ment as  the  most  conservative  capital  can 
reasonably  expect. 

I  have  no  thought  that  all  swindling  in  the 
name  of  high  finance  would  be  ended  by  this 
method  of  regulation,  or  by  any  other.  There 
are  certain  men  of  "  larger  view  "  who  pre- 
fer the  quick  cross-cuts  to  fortune  and  will 
accept  some  risk  to  reach  the  goal ;  but  may 
it  not  be  fairly  said,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  likelihood,  that  none  of  our  railroad 
financiers  would  undertake  or  could  carry 
through  a  scheme  of  organization  for  syndi- 
cate profit  such  as  some  which  have  become 
national  scandals  if  such  a  proposal  as  this 
were  enacted  into  law?  The  personal  oath 
of  the  individual  director,  the  imposition  of 
the  real  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
management  upon  his  shoulders,  the  liability 
to  personal  imprisonment  for  false  reports, 
together  with  the  widest  possible  publicity  of 
each  transaction  from  inception  to  close, 
would  together  prove  as  great  a  deterrent  to 
fraud  and  as  sure  a  safeguard  to  investors  as 
could  be  had,  in  my  judgment,  short  of  a 
scheme  requiring  universal  federal  incorpora- 
tion or  license,  estimation  of  cost  of  proposed 
improvement  of  service,  approval  of  sale  of 
securities,  and  investigation  into  the  bona 
fides  of  such  sale,  valuation  of  the  perfected 
work  by  engineers,  and  in  general  the  adop- 
tion of  machinery  which  would  enable  the 
Government  authoritatively  to  state  that  the 
capitalization  represented  actual  investment. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  all  such 
methods  depend  on  the  character  and  ability 
of  the  men  who  employ  them, — the  Govern- 
ment engineer  or  commissioner.  The  sug- 
gestion here  made  is  that  the  director  of  the 
railroad  corporation,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  or  Mr. 
Gould,  if  you  please,  be  substituted  for  these 
Government  officials,  and  upon  him  cast  the 
whole  burden  of  seeing  that  the  mandates  and 
prohibitions  of  the  law  are  observed,  with 


his  personal  liberty  as  a  forfeit  for  negligence 
or  fraud. 

THE    PROPOSITION   IN   OUTUNB. 

The  principle  of  the  plan  governing  capi- 
talization which  is  here  suggested  is  analo- 
gous to  that  which  has  been  devised  for  the 
destruction  of  preferential  rates;  and  let  me 
restate  the  procedure  already  outlined,  it  be- 
ing understood  that  I  am  not  presenting  in 
detail  the  form  of  a  proposed  bill,  but  the 
skeleton,  and  perhaps  the  poorly  articulated 
skeleton,  of  a  possible  bill: 

First.  The  Government  should  express, 
affirmatively  and  negatively,  the  purposes 
for  which  an  interstate  carrier  may  issue 
stocks,  bonds,  or  notes. 

Second.  The  directors  of  the  road  propos- 
ing to  issue  such  securities  should  make  a 
record  of  such  proposed  issue  on  the  minutes 
of  the  corporation,  to  which  a  majority  of  the 
directors  shall  subscribe. 

Third.  This  statement,  signed  individual- 
ly by  each  of  the  directors,  and  sworn  to 
personally  by  each,  should  be  sent  to  a 
designated  official  of  the  federal  Government, 
— the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  per- 
haps. 

Fourth.  An  annual  report  sworn  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  directors  shduld  be  sent  to 
the  same  body,  stating  with  particularity 
how  such  securities  were  disposed  of,  the 
proceeds  resulting,  and  their  use. 

Fifth.  The  Government  should  through  its 
special  agents,  having  direct  access  to  all 
books  and  accounts  of  the  railroads, — and  by 
law  they  may  keep  only  such  books,  accounts, 
or  memoranda  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  authorize,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  destroy  none, — make  investigation 
of  these  issues,  expenditures,  etc,  as  often  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Sixth.  The  deviation  in  any  particular 
from  the  original  declaration  of  intention 
made  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  se- 
curities, either  in  their  form,  character,  rate 
of  interest,  or  otherwise,  or  from  the  uses  ex- 
pressly stated  at  such  time  as  to  which  the 
proceeds  of  such  securities  were  to  be  put,  or 
the  issuance  of  any  securities  for  any  purpose 
which  the  law  does  not  authorize,  or  the  fail- 
ure to  report  accurately  and  fully  whatever 
the  law  requires,  or  otherwise  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  should  subject  the 
directors  personally  to  such  term  of  imprison- 
ment as  the  law  may  prescribe. 


BUSINESS   CONDITIONS  IN   THE  WEST  AND 

SOUTHWEST. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 


r^N  the  eve  of  last  October's  panic  I  hap- 
pened to  be  traveling  through  the 
Northwest.  In  every  city  and  town  and  in 
remote  country  districts  1  found  the  same 
story  of  unexampled  prosperity  which  years 
of  good  crops  and  the  season's  high  prices 
had  produced.  The  people  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  were  about  as  well  satisfied 
with  their  position  in  life  as  any  body  of 
Americans  could  be.  The  same  situation  pre- 
vailed further  south, — in  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri, — where  an  enormous 
corn  crop  was  just  yielding  its  golden  flood 
to  those  who  had  planted  and  nursed  it  to 
maturity.  The  one  fact  that  impressed  me 
then  was  the  rather  overstrained  air  of  in- 
dependence that  the  West  assumed  toward 
the  East,  the  aloofness  that  the  money  cen- 
ters of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Lin- 
coln, and  Kansas  City  displayed  toward  New 
York  and  Boston. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Western 
country.  One  could  find  it  then  anywhere 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  as 
conspicuous  in  the  Southwest  as  in  other 
sections.  It  was  based  on  sound  enough 
grounds  so  long  as  normal  conditions  pre- 
vailed; but  it  was  a  bubble  that  burst  in  a 
night  when  the  crash  finally  came. 

Recently  I  have  again  traveled  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  journey  covered  io,ocx) 
miles  and  took  me  into  about  a  dozen  States 
in  the  Southwest,  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  Everywhere  a 
chastened  feeling  prevails.  There  is  a  little 
less  of  local  bumptiousness.  The  financial 
relation  of  the  West  to  the  East  is  remolded 
on  more  sensible  lines.  I  do  not  deprecate 
the  pride  that  glories  in  local  development 
and  local  independence  in  material  things. 
The  fact  that  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  West 
cii^ht  months  ago  permitted  the  investment 
by  her  banks  in  something  like  $250,000,000 
of  Eastern  commercial  paper  that  could  not 
find  a  market  at  home  justified  some  strut- 
ting among  those  who  had  the  liquid  capital 
available  for  this  quarter-billion-dollar  loan. 
But  no  part  of  this  vast  country  can  be  for 
a  very  long  time  self -sufficient  and  self-sus- 
taining.   The  statement  made  in  parts  of  the 


Northwest  and  Southwest  that  "  we  could 
build  a  wall  about  ourselves  and  prosper  *'  is 
extremely  foolish.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
does  to-day,  and  always  will,  need  some  part 
of  the  product  and  wealth  of  every  other 
State  to  round  out  its  own  development.  In 
a  crisis  financial  or  commercial  sectionalism 
is  as  dangerous  as  political  or  social  section- 
alism. 

RAPID  RECOVERY  FROM  PANIC. 

The  panic  has  run  its  course  through  every 
State  and  every  community,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  practically  every  human 
unit  of  production  has  felt  it  in  some  way  or 
another.  Evidences  of  it  are  visible  enough 
and  do  not  have  to  be  sought  out.  Except 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  fifteen  years  since  the 
panic  of  1893  this  country  had  added  to  her 
foreign  population  something  like  9,000,000 
people  who  depend  on  the  day's  work  for  a 
living,  of  whom  perhaps  30  per  cent,  may 
have  emigrated,  died  or  in  some  way  dropped 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the  employed, 
the  general  conditions  of  the  country  are 
much  more  satisfactory  for  meeting  the 
present  emergency  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  Moreover,  "the  substantial  growth  of 
sections  that  a  decade  ago  were  unpromising 
and  dependent  lifts  a  great  load  from  those 
more  prosperous  communities  that, previously, 
have  had  not  only  to  bear  their  own  burdens, 
but  to  try  to  find  a  means  of  escape  for  the 
difficulties  of  others.  Panic  sets  much  lighter 
on  a  people  whose  farms  and  homes  are  free 
of  mortgage  and  whose  bank  account  is 
worth  soliciting  than  where  it  brings  the 
climax  to  a  long  chapter  of  hard  struggle 
against  adversity  and  means  the  postpone- 
ment for  years  of  even  moderate  ambitions. 
Any  one  who  makes  a  circuit  of  the  produc- 
tive States  must  feel  that  the  depression  that 
exists  to-day  cannot  be  long  continued  in  the 
light  of  the  relatively  small  burdens  of  the 
people  and  their  general  freedom  from  debt. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  country  has 
only  been  crippled  temporarily,  and  this  as 
much  from  a  desire  to  economize  after  years 
of  lavish  expenditures  as  from  a  shrinkage 
in  the  actual  funds  to  buy  with. 
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The  best  index  of  the  well-being  of  the 
people  at  large  is  the  present  volume  of  bank 
deposits,  while  the  most  accurate  test  of  the 
abilit>'  of  the  new  Western  and  Southwestern 
country  to  stand  such  a  strain  as  the  panic 
imposed  on  it  is  the  small  number  of  bank 
failures  that  have  occurred.  In  1893  bank- 
ing wreckage  was  strewn  all  over  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  recovery 
from  that  year's  panic  was  so  slow  was  the 
loss  that  the  sections  just  beginning  to  get  a 
hold  on  themselves  sustained  in  the  collapse 
of  national  and  State  banks,  private  banking- 
houses,  mortgage  and  loan  companies,  and 
building  and  loan  associations.  This  is  a 
situation  that  has,  in  only  very  moderate  de- 
gree, entered  into  the  problems  of  to-day. 
Another  great  difference,  and  an  extremely 
favorable  one,  is  that  of  land  values.  So  far 
as  I  was  able  to  observe,  the  money  strin- 
gency and  the  loss  of  emplo3rment  and  income 
have  had  but  little  effect  on  values  of  im- 
proved real  estate  or  farm  lands.  Liquida- 
tion in  them  has  been  slight,  and  prices  have 
been  maintained.  There  is  now  a  number 
of  communities  in  the  Middle  West  where 
land  booms  are  at  their  height. 

TOO  MUCH   LAW-MAKING. 

No  one  living  in  the  East  can  appreciate 
the  positive  handicap  that  States  like  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Nebras- 
ka have  been  under  since  the  anti<orporation 
slogan  went  forth.  The  particular  butt  of 
this  new  generation  of  lawmakers  has  been 
the  railroads.  These  are,  of  course,  well 
established  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Mis^ 
souri,  States  with  probably  enough  mileage 
for  the  tonnage  at  hand  and  in  sight.  The 
burden,  therefore,  has  been  on  existing  lines 
rather  than  on  the  people  of  the  State,  as  in 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  where  orders  of  rail- 
road commissions  have  checked  new  build- 
ing and  consequently  postponed  the  develop- 
ment of  territory  that  would  add  very  ma- 
terially to  the  wealth  of  the  commonwealth 
and  to  the  present  population.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  in  the  three  Middle  Western 
States  mentioned,  the  number  of  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  past  two  years,  having  for  their 
purpose  some  new  line  of  authority  or. con- 
trol of  the  railroads  or  commanding  changes 
in  methods,  forbidding  this  and  demanding 
that,  has  reached  500.  Two  hundred  were 
introduced  in  Missouri  alone  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage were  enacted  into  law.  Supple- 
menting these  were  the  daily  orders  of  the 


railroad  commissioners.  The  Western 
board  of  railway  espionage  is  a  body  of 
perpetual  action.  It  does  not  sit  in  cxnindl, 
as  have  some  of  the  Eastern  commissioners 
of  the  past,  to  see  how  completely  it  can 
please  its  patron,  the  railroads.  It  hears 
with  much  patience  the  complaints  of  indi- 
viduals, communities,  and  traffic  organiza- 
tions. Most  always  it  takes  sides  against 
the  railroad.  It  has  been  good  politics  to 
fight  the  latter.  The  railroad  conunission 
of  the  West  and  Southwest  is  pre-eminently 
a  political  body,  with  the  office  of  €x>nunis- 
sioner  about  as  powerful  as  any  in  existence 
and  a  stepping-stone  to  high  political  pre- 
ferment. 

That  these  commissioners  have  gone  too 
far  and  exacted  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies more  than  they  could  stand  is  now 
appreciated.    One  of  the  most  striking  proois 
of  it  is  the  number  of  mandatory  orders  that 
have  been  annulled  since  the  effect  of  the 
panic  began  to  show  and  the  voters  started 
to    take    account    of    the    influences    that 
brought  It  about.    There  is  much  hard  sense 
in  the  "  Let  Us  Alone  "  motto,  and  while 
the  East  may  smile  at  it  and  reply  that  pros- 
perity cannot  be  forced  in  this  way,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  phrase  to  the  politician  can- 
not but  have  a  decidedly  good  effect.     He 
began  some  weeks  ago  to  trim  his  sails  to  a 
breeze  of  this  sort. 

The  Southwestern  States,  in  particular 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  have  been  exceedingly 
patient  with  their  lawmakers  and  commis- 
sioners. They  have  not,  until  just  now, 
begun  to  appreciate  what  this  patience  has 
cost  them  in  State  reputation  and  progres- 
siveness.  No  laws  can  hold  back  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  either  State.  They 
have  too  much  wealth  in  sight  and  easily  pro- 
duced to  be  sidetracked  by  interference,  how- 
ever paternal  and  restraining.  But  the  year- 
ly percentage  of  development  is  small  com- 
pared with  what  it  should  be,  and  every  dec- 
ade, a  State  so  hampered  loses  two  or  three 
years  out  of  its  life.  Foreign  capital  is  in- 
timidated and  grudgingly  associates  itself 
with  enterprises  within  those  States.  When  it 
does  so  attach  itself  it  has  very  often  been 
badly  treated. 

Politics  demands  an  issue.  You  will  al- 
most always  find  the  severest  battle  against 
corporations  in  States  where  one  party  is 
dominant.  The  Republican  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  South  and  Southwest  is  largely  a 
matter  of  form.  Northerners  who  were  Re- 
publicans go  to  Texas  and  become  Demo- 
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crats.  The  State  is,  year  after  year,  with- 
out a  strictly  party  issue.  Therefore,  the 
party  in  absolute  power  makes  an  issue  and 
splits  itself  up  into  many  dissenting  parts, 
over  Bailey,  or  the  railroads,  Standard  Oil, 
or  what  not.  There  is  not  the  balance-wheel 
of  public  sentiment  down  there  that  a  fairly 
even  division  of  vote  on  party  lines  gives  in 
the  North.  It  almost  seems  as  though 
eventually  a  party  of  conservatism  and  of 
conservation  of  State  interests  would  rise 
out  of  the  present  jangling  and  inharmoni- 
ous political  faction. 

HOLDING  COTTON  OFF  THE  MARKET. 

Politics, — and  the  socialistic  strain  of  poli- 
tics,— enters  into  the  commercial  life  of  the 
Southwest.  Its  embodiment  is  the  Farmers* 
Union,  which  is  a  twin  of  the  Society  of 
Equity  of  the  Northwest,  the  one  bent  on 
controlling  the  price  of  the  staple  product  of 
the  South, — cotton, — as-  the  other  has  worked 
toward  the  ideal  of  making  its  own  price  for 
its  staples, — wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  This 
season's  experience  of  the  Farmers*  Union 
in  trying  to  conquer  economic  laws  has  not 
been  a  very  good  advertisement  for  the  or- 
ganization. One  can  readily  observe  signs 
of  disturbed  mind  among  those  pledged  to 
hold  cotton  for  15  cents  a  pound  with  the 
market  price  falling  to  8  cents  a  pound,  and 
demand  poor,  at  that,  whereas  demand  was 
abundant  when  futures  were  quoted  at  12 
cents  or  better,  soon  after  the  crop  had  been 
marketed.  There  have  probably  been  1,500,- 
000  bales  in  Texas  and  Arkansas  alone  held 
off  the  market  and  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
Farmers*  Union  on  which  the  depreciation 
is  $15  to  $25  a  bale,  or  from  $22,500,000  to 
$37,500,000  for  the  amount  withheld.  This 
means  a  great  loss  to  the  cotton-growing 
sections,  and  it  gets  back  directly  into  na- 
tional money  affairs,  for  the  cotton  unsold  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  heavy  falling  off 
in  American  exports  in  March  and  April. 
This  shrinkage,  in  turn,  reduced  our  foreign 
credit  and  demanded  shipments  of  gold  to 
Europe.  The  cotton  is  not  permanently 
lost,  and  it  will  finally  figure  in  exports. 
The  unfortunate  features  of  the  attempt  to 
hold  the  staple  from  the  market  until  a  fixed 
price  was  realized  is  that  advantage  was  not 
taken  of  high  price  while  it  prevailed.  The 
union's  method  of  meeting  this  condition  will 
be  to  reduce  acreage,  but  that  has  never  been 
a  practical  success.  Every  planter  gets  the 
idea  that  his  neighbor  will  sow  a  little  less 
cotton  seed,  and  therefore  the  addition  he 


makes  to  his  own  acreage  will  not  be  notice- 
able. The  result  is  a  larger  acreage  than  ever. 

ABUNDANCE  OF  LABOR. 

Another  reason  why  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion, not  only  of  cotton  but  of  grain,  will  be 
extensive  this  year  is  the  ability  of  the  planter 
and  the  farmer  to  get  sufficient  labor.  Wages 
have  been  so  high  that  the  negroes  of  the 
South,  who  are  depended  on  to  pick  cotton, 
have,  in  late  years,  gone  into  the  lumber 
camps  and  on  construction  work.  This 
year  these  remunerative  avenues  are  largely 
closed  to  them,  as  the  most  stagnant  industry 
is  lumber  and  railroads,  and  municipalities 
are  doing  only  a  small  percentage  of  new 
work  that  they  were  engaged  in  before  the 
panic.  Cotton  will  be  picked  for  90  cents 
and  $1,  compared  with  $1.50  to  $1.75  a 
year  ago.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  there  is 
not  the  worry  over  help  for  the  June  and 
October  harvests  that  has  prevailed  in  years 
gone  by,  and  the  ranchers  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  are,  for  once,  free  of  the  labor 
problem.  This  means  a  great  deal  for  the 
bulk  of  all  crops,  as  they  will  be  more  thor- 
oughly harvested  than  for  a  long  time. 

The  nation's  prosperity  really  rests  on 
farm  products.  So  long  as  these  reach  up  to 
the  value  of  former  years, — approximately 
$7,500,000,000  in  1907, — this  must  continue 
to  be  so.  There  has  probably  never  been  a 
time  in  this  generation  when  such  splendid 
general  crop  prospects  existed  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  which  have  continued 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  empty 
cars  of  to-day  will  all  be  enlisted  to  move  the 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  cotton  now  seeded. 

One  strong  impression  on  the  traveler  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  country  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  waste  places  of  past  years.  The 
unsightly  desert  of  to-day  is  the  blossoming 
orchard  of  to-morrow,  and  the  irrigation 
ditch  the  advance  agent  of  prosperity  in 
manifold  forms.  Some  of  the  results  of  irri- 
gation in  Texas,  which  promises  to  rival 
Louisiana  as  a  rice-producing  State,  and  in 
Colorado,  where  land  newly  watered  com- 
mands from  $500  to  $1000  an  acre,  and  that 
in  bearing  orchards  from  $3000  to  $4000 
an  acre,  are  marvelous  to  behold.  Western 
Texas,  cleared  of  mesquite  and  cultivated 
for  cotton,  has  witnessed  an  increase  in  her 
annual  rainfall  of  nearly  ten  inches.  The 
change  of  climate  in  the  new  portions  of  the 
country  is  a  study  by  itself.  Nature  adapts 
herself  to  new  conditions  and  helps  those 
who  help  themselves. 


THE   COMING   CONVENTIONS  AND   OTHER 
GREAT    GATHERINGS. 


T^HE  thousands  of  American  citizens  who 
make  up  the  throngs  in  attendance  at 
the  Presidential  nominating  conventions  held 
every  four  years  in  this  country  have  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  long  and  careful  prep- 
aration that  is  required  to  secure  the  hous- 
ing and  comfort  of  these  unique  gatherings. 
Twenty  years  and  more  ago,  it  is  true,  com- 
paratively little  attention  was  given  to  these 
matters,  and  the  result  was  that  the  conven- 
tions of  both  the  great  parties  developed  into 
veritable  **  bear-gardens,"  as  they  were  in 
fact  described  by  the  press.  But  experience 
has  taught  the  more  astute  political  mana- 
gers of  both  parties  that  orderliness  and  sys- 
tem are  as  much  to  be  desired  in  a  political 
convention  as  in  any  other  assemblage  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  useful  purpose.  Of  late 
years,  as  the  facilities  for  travel  have  in- 
creased and  the  people  of  this  country  have 
become  accustomed  to  long  journeys  from 
their  homes  to  the  various  centrally  located 
convention  cities,  the  demand  has  grown 
more  and  more  insistent  that  seating  accom- 
modations be  provided  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  spectators  who  can  be  gath- 
ered under  a  single  roof  and  within  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice.  This  growing  demand 
has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  great  build- 
ings designed  especially  for  national  conven- 
tion purposes.  The  Coliseum,  at  Chicago,  is 
such  a  building.  The  Republican  National 
Convention  met  in  that  structure  four  years 
ago  and  will  assemble  there  on  June  i6  of 
this  year. 

The  Chicago  committee  on  arrangements, 
of  which  Mr.  Fred  W.  Upham  is  chairman, 
has  undertaken  practically  a  complete  re- 
arrangement of  the  interior  of  the  Coliseum 
and  the  installation  of  many  special  appoint- 
ments required  by  such  a  convention.  There 
will  be  in  all  1 1,167  seats,  including  those  for 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  who  will  be  seated  on 
the  platform  proper;  1800  so-called  platform 
seats,  which  extend  from  the  platform  proper 
back  to  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  each  row 
slightly  elevated  above  the  one  in  front  of  it; 
416  seats  for  the  working  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives; 1000  seats  for  the  delegates,  and 
an  equivalent  number  for  the  alternates;  and 
the  remainder  for  guest  seats,  both   on  the 


main  floor  and  in  the  balcony.  In  the  amphi- 
theater arrangement  of  the  hall  practically 
every  seat  in  it  commands  a  good  view  of  the 
entire  auditorium.  In  the  annex  there  vtrUl 
be  the  offices  of  the  National  Committee,  as 
well  as  rooms  for  the  telegraph  companies, 
the  special  press  wires,  telephones,  and  mes- 
sengers. Another  feature  of  this  annex  will 
be  a  thoroughly  equipped  hospital,  in  charge 
of  a  physician  and  trained  nurse.  All  this 
equipment  is  said  to  be  a  great  improvenoent 
on  the  accommodations  provided  in  the  same 
building  four  years  ago. 

When  Denver  was  selected  as  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
on  July  7,  next,  many  Eastern  Democrats 
were  inclined  to  think  that  a  serious  mistake 
had  been  made,  since  it  seemed  highly  im- 
probable  that  a  young  city  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  even  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  accessibility,  could  provide  the  facili- 
ties for  so  great  a  gathering.     Such  critics, 
however,   could   not   have   known    Denver. 
The  sum  of  $100,000  was  raised  by  her  dti- 
zens  to  bring  the  convention  to  Colorado's 
capital  city,  and  men  of  every  political  faith 
contributed  to  this  fund.     Perhaps  it  is  not 
generally  known  in  the  East  that  Denver  has 
already  acquired  considerable  experience  and 
reputation  as  a  convention  city.    There  is  a 
permanent  organization,  known  as  the  Den- 
ver Convention  League,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  secure  conventions  for  Denver;  and  it 
was  a  conmiittee  from  this  organization  that 
induced  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee to  select  Denver  as  the  meeting  place  for 
this    year's    nominating    convention.      The 
chairman  of  the  local  committee  of  arrange- 
ments,   co-operating    with    the    Democratic 
National   Committee,   is  Mr.   Charles  W. 
Franklin. 

It  was  necessary  to  build  a  convention  hall 
especially  for  this  occasion.  The  new  build- 
ing is  now  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  entire  structure  will  be  finished  by 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  time,  on  June  5. 
There  will  be  a  total  of  1 1 ,52 1  seats,  but  it 
is  said  that  at  least  600  more  people  can  be 
accommodated  in  an  emergency.  No  season 
tickets  will  be  issued,  and  it  is  believed  by  the 
convention  managers  that  all  of  the  visitors 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  at  least 
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one  session  of  the  convention.  The  audi- 
torium is  constructed  without  pillars  or  posts 
to  obstruct  the  view,  and  the  best  of  acoustic 
properties  are  promised.  There  is  a  huge 
stage  near  the  center  of  the  building,  and  in 
preparation  for  the  convention  the  rostrum 
and  platform  will  be  erected  at  the  west  side 
of  the  auditorium,  with  the  seats  for  the  dele- 
gates and  alternates  extending  along  the  floor 
of  the  stage  proper.  Upon  the  platform  will 
be  445  seats,  which  will  be  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  National  Committee  and  for 
the  guests  of  honor.  The  number  of  seats  on 
the  rostrum  will  be  loi.  Desks  and  seats 
for  the  newspaper  correspondents  and  spe- 
cial writers  will  be  arranged  in  a  half-circle 
about  the  rostrum  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  each  writer  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
speaker  and  within  easy .  hearing  distance. 
There  will  be  303  seats  in  this  section.  The 
2000  seats  for  the  delegates  and  alternated 
are  arranged  in  front  of  the  rostrum,  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  building.  The  remainder 
of  the  floor-space  will  be  given  up  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  the  total  seating  capacity  of  the 
'main  floor  being  6006.  The  front  rows  in 
the  balcony  and  gallery  will  be  reserved  for 
the  families  of  the  delegates,  alternates,  and 
the  convention  officers.  The  actual  seating 
capacity  of  the  balcony  will  be  3626,  and  of 
the  gallery  1889.  In  the  construction  of  the 
auditorium  special  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  guard  against  accident.  It  is  said  that  the 
exits  provided  will  permit  12,000  people  to 
reach  the  streets  within  two  minutes.  The 
auditorium  is  a  permanent  structure,  built  of 
brick,  stone,  concrete,  and  steel.  Denver 
expects  100,000  visitors  to  the  convention, 
and  is  making  every  preparation  to  entertain 
them  royally. 

Of  the  minor  national  parties,  the  Popu- 
lists have  already  nominated  Thomas  E. 
Watson  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  Social- 
ists have  again  put  in  the  field  Mr.  Eugene 
V.  Debs.  The  Prohibition  party  will  hold 
its  convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July 
15,  after  all  the  other  parties  have  completed 
their  nominations.  It  may  be  expected  that 
the  Prohibition  convention  will  be  more  than 
usually  interesting  this  year  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  cause  of  local  and  State  prohibi- 
tion has  made  greater  strides  during  the  past 
tour  years  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the 
history  of  the  national  organization.  It  is 
expected^  that  some  time  during  July  the  In- 
dependence party  will  hold  its  national  con- 
vention at  Chicago,  but  the  date  has  not  at 
this  writing  been  definitely  fixed. 


EDUCATIONAL    CONFERENCES. 

Next  to  the  national  political  conventions 
the  gatherings  that  are  likely  to  interest  the 
greatest  number  of  Americans  during  the 
coming  months  will  be  those  devoted  to  edu- 
cational matters.  The  National  Educational 
Association,  which  will  meet  this  year  at 
Cleveland,  on  June  29,  remaining  in  session 
for  five  days,  has  a  membership  in  every  State 
and  Territory,  and  brings  to  its  annual  meet- 
ings such  a  body  of  teachers  in  both  the  higher 
and  lower  schools  as  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  could  assemble.  It  happens  that  in 
the  week  preceding  the  Cleveland  meeting 
there  will  be  held  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  only  an 
hour's  ride  from  Cleveland,  an  important 
series  of  conferences  relating  to  higher  and 
secondary  education  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  Oberlin  College,  an  institution  truly  na- 
tional in  its  constituency,  since  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  its  students  come  from  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  prin- 
cipal address  of  Oberlin's  anniversary  week 
will  be  delivered  by  Secretary  Taft,  on 
Thursday,  June  25.  In  the  week  following 
the  close  of  the  Cleveland  meeting  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction,  the  oldest  edu- 
cational organization  in  the  country,  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

An  International  Moral  Educational  Con- 
gress is  to  be  held  in  London,  September  23- 
26.  Prof.  Michael  Sadler,  of  Manchester, 
who  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  this 
congress,  which  includes  in  its  membership 
some  of  the  most  noted  educational  leaders 
in  the  world. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
225th  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, October  4-10,  there  will  be  several  im- 
portant conventions  of  educational  and  pro-, 
fessional  leaders.  A  special  eflFort  will  be 
made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  eminent 
medical  men. 

The  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis, which  will  meet  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  September  21  to  October  12, 
will  bring  to  this  country  a  great  number  of 
European  specialists  and  leaders  in  the  anti- 
tuberculosis movement  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Germany,  especially,  will  be  rep- 
resented by  some  of  her  most  eminent  inves- 
tigators in  this  field  of  preventive  medicine. 

Several  other  important  scientific  con- 
gresses will  be  held  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  including  the  various  section  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Association. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


REPUBLICAN    CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 


r^N  whomsoever  the  choice  of  the  people 
may  fall,  the  new  President  may  well  be 
excused  for  wishing  that  he  succeeded  one 
less  popular,  one  less  strenuous,  one  less  radi- 
cal than  the  present  Executive.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  nation's  history  has  its  first  citizen 
been  called  upon  to  occupy  such  a  prominent 
position  in  world  politics,  and  seldom  have 
the  home  problems  requiring  careful  atten- 
tion to  insure  successful  solution  been  so  com- 
plicated and  of  such  wide  ramifications. 

The  North  American  Review  ior  May 
has  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the 
claims  of  the  ei^t  Republican  candidates, 
and  in  each  case  the  writer  maintains,  as 
every  good  advocate  should,  that  his  client  is 
the  logical  nominee,  and  should  be  the  peo- 
ple's dioice. 

SPEAKER  CANNON. 

The  claims  of  Speaker  Joseph  Gumey 
Cannon  arc  set  forth  by  Representative  H.  S. 
Boutell,  who  says  that  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Chicago  will,  in  select- 
ing its  nominee,  consider  four  quah'ties  in  the 
candidates:  character,  ability,  attitude  toward 
the  policies  of  the  Administration,  and  popu- 
larity. Considered  from  either  of  these 
standpoints,  the  Speaker's  claims  to  the  nomi- 
nation^ are,  Mr.  Boutell  thinks,  pre-eminent. 
Further: 

In  public  life,  courage  and  perseverance  are 
his  striking  characteristics.  He  has  fought  his 
way  to  the  top.  All  the  world  is  interested  in 
a  fighter.  If  he  fights  fair,  we  admire  him.  If 
he  comes  to  the  front  smiling  after  defeat,  we 
love  him.  With  McKinley  and  Reed,  Mr.  Can- 
non was  a  candidate  for  the  Speakership  in 
the  Fifty-first  Congress  and  was  beaten.  He 
was  beaten  again  in  the  Fifty-sixth.  But  in  him 
defeat  developed  no  resentment  nor  bitterness. 
And  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  he  achieved  the 
ambition  of  his  life.  No  wonder  that  his 
friends  call  him  "  Uncle  Joe.'* 

Objection  to  Mr.  Cannon's  candidature 
has  been  made  by  some  on  the  ground  of  his 
age, — he  was  bom  May  8,  1836.  To  this 
Mr.  Boutell  rejoins: 

Why  should  we  in  this  country  lose  the  serv- 
ices of  the  best  years  of  our  ablest  men  ?  Years 
bring  experience,  and  experience  wisdom.  Pal- 
merston,  Gladstone,  Thiers,  Grevy,  von  lioltke 
did  some  of  their  best  work  for  the  state  when 


over  seventy-five.  If  Speaker  Cannon  should 
be  elected  President  this  year,  and  should  be 
re-elected  in  1912,  he  would  at  the  end  of  his 
second  term  still  be  four  years  younger  than 
Gladstone  was  when  he  made  his  fast  speech  as 
Prime  Minister.  Let  us  too  have  our  Grand 
Old  Man! 

SECRETARY  CORTELYOU. 

Mr.  George  Bruce  Cortelyou  is  the  young- 
est of  those  whose  names  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Presidential  candidacy,  and 
his  sponsor  in  the  North  American  Review  is 
Mr.  J.  D.  Whclpley,  the  well-known  jour- 
nalist, who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
American  national  politics. 

This  is  essentially  a  business  ag^,  and  "the 
unscrupulous  and  wasteful  'graft*  oif  the  yean 
succeeding  the  Civil  War  has  given  place  to 
a  political  system,  as  methodical,  as  ssrstematic, 
and  as  logical  as  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  best  type  of  modem  business  organiza- 
tion." A  talent  for  organization  and  system 
is  Mr.  Cortelyou's  peculiar  strength. 

He  is  absolutely  honest;  his  controlling  idea 
seems  to  be  that  of  grasping  whatever  problems 
may  be  at  hand,  in  all  their  ramifications,  de- 
tails, and  sequences,  and  solving  them  with  the 
least  possible  noise  and  friction.  In  any  con- 
dition of  society  such  a  man  is  a  power;  at  this 
time  and  under  present  conditions  he  becomes 
a  very  great  power. 

Mr.  Cortelyou's  public  career  is  so  recent 
and  so  well  known  that  it  will  suffice  to  cite 
here  a  single  comprehensive  paragraph  of 
Mr.  AVhelpleys: 

He  presented  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  a  man 
risen  from  a  stenographer's  desk  to  a  cabinet 
position  within  ten  years,  without  any  election- 
eering or  any  political  influence  except  mani- 
fest fitness  for  each  succeeding  place.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cortel- 
you ever  pushed  himself  for  any  one  of  these 
promotions,  but  he  was  always  available. 

It  was  Mr.  Cortelyou's  action  in  the  ^^ 
cent  disturbance  in  Wall  Street,  more  than 
any  other  incident  in  his  career,  that  sug- 
gested his  availability  as  a  Presidential  can- 
didate. 

Great  emergencies  must  inevitably  confront 
the  Republic  in  future  years.  In  these  what 
is  needed  is 

a  far-seeing  man  who  will  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  without  noise,  and   withoat 
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creating  unnecessary  antagonisms.  He  (Cor- 
telyou)  has  full  faith  and  trust  in  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  they  have  in  him,  and  with  good 
reason. 

VICE-PRESIDENT    FAIRBANKS. 

Of  Vice-President  Charles  Warren  Fair- 
banks Mr.  Addison  C.  Harris  says:  "That 
he  would  make  a  popular  candidate  who 
would  be  equal  to  every  responsibility,  and  a 
safe  and  patriotic  President,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  a  real  knowledge  of  the  man." 

Scrupulous  fidelity  to  duty  has  been  the  key- 
note of  Mr.  Fairbanks^s  public  and  private  rec- 
ord since  his  boyhood  on  the  pioneer  farm  in 
Union  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  in  a 
log  house  in  1852. 

He  would  be  a  firm  supporter  of  those 
policies  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  that  have 
commanded  the  public  confidence.  "Those 
policies  with  regard  to  the  control  of  com- 
binations of  capital  would  be  intelligently, 
fearlessly,  and  with  certainty  carried  out  by 
the  new  Administration." 

He  would  maintain  a  foreign  policy  digni- 
fied, just,  and  fifm.  There  would  be  no  fear 
that  collision  with  other  powers  would  un- 
necessarily be  provoked. 

He  belongs  to  no  faction.  He  is  upon  good 
terms  with  all  members  of  the  party  every- 
where. 

SENATOR    FORrVKER,   OF   OHIO. 

Senator  Joseph  Benson  Foraker  has  an 
able  advocate  in  the  person  of  his  colleague, 
Senator  Charles  Dick,  who  writes  of  him: 
"There  is  perhaps  no  figure  filling  so  large 
a  place  in  the  public  mind  at  present  who  is 
so  much  misunderstood."  His  very  absorption 
in  the  more  serious  duties  of  life  has  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  cultivate  to  the  ex- 
tent he  has  desired  the  acquaintance  of  the 
masses.  But  he  has  had  many  followers,  and 
he  has  always  been  able  to  awaken  the  widest 
enthusiasm  among  his  adherents.  Devotion 
to  principle  and  duty  is  the  Senator's  chief 
characteristic.  Though  he  may  be  mistaken, 
no  one  can  doubt  his  sincerity. 

He  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President. 
He  never  yielded  his  individuality  and  convic- 
tions for  fear  or  favor.  In  a  recent  address  in 
Ohio  he  said :  "  I  have  never  understood  that 
any  one  was  to  decide  for  me  how  to  vote.  If 
I  am  not  to  have  that  right,  then  you  take  all 
the  honor  away  from  the  office,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  you  can  take  the  office  with  it.'* 

Senator  Foral^er  has  never  corruptly  in- 
fluenced legislation ;  he  owns  no  railway 
stocks  or  bonds,  and  has  no  personal  interest 
in  railway  legislation. 


His  ability  as  a  public  speaker  is  well 
known  and  his  fairness  in  debate  is  pro- 
verbial. Speaker  Cannon  once  said  of  him: 
"Of  all  the  brilliant  statesmen  in  our  politi- 
cal history  there  is  no  abler  or  squarer  man, 
no  better  or  fairer  fighter,  no  man  who  hon- 
ors the  State  and  nation  more  or  renders 
them  better  service  than  Senator  Foraker,  of 
Ohio." 

In  Senator  Dick's  words, 

He  is  clean,  forceful, -courageous,  a  man  who 
will  not  hesitate  to  stand  by  his  convictions, 
whether  such  a  course  may  be  popular  or  not 
.  .  .  No  one  who  knows  the  man  well  doubts 
that  he  would  fill  with  honor  and  surpassing 
distinction  the  great  office  of  President. 

G(iVERNOR  HUGHES,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Governor  Charles  Evans  Hughes*  claims 
to  Presidential  honors  are  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Prank  H.  Simonds,  legislative  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  holds 
that  there  are  two  questions  of  real  and  sub- 
stantial importance  which  go  to  the  root  of 
the  candidacy  of  any  man  for  a  Presidential 
nomination,  and  upon  the  answer  to  which 
depends  the  question  whether  the  Governor's 
candidacy  is  deserving  of  consideration.  One 
concerns  his  ability  to  bring  to  the  Republi- 
can ticket  electoral  votes  not  otherwise  avail- 
able; the  other  relates  to  the  record  he  has 
made  upon  the  issues  of  greater  national  sig- 
nificance, about  which  the  next  campaign  and 
the  next  Administration  must  be  centered. 
Now,  in  an  ofiF  year  Governor  Hughes  car- 
ried the  State  of  New  York  by  an  unprece- 
dented majority,  and  during  the  sixteen 
months  in  which  he  has  been  Governor  Mr. 
Hughes,  whenever  he  has  appealed  to  the 
people  directly,  has  invariably  received  an 
unmistakable  verdict  of  popular  approval. 
The  belief  is  widespread  that  "Governor 
Hughes,  if  named  for  the  Presidency,  would 
carry  the  State." 

Governor  Hughes  has  given  frequent  proof 
of  personal  strength  with  the  voters,  which 
alone,  in  the  minds  of  many  trained  observers, 
can  serve  to  stem  the  trend  toward  Democratic 
victory  in  New  York.  Nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence yet  adduced  which  indicates  a  similar 
strength  for  anv  other  Republican  whose  name 
has  been  suggested  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. In  the  eyes  of  the  wisest  politicians.  Gov- 
ernor JTujihes  i;  the  only  candidate  with  whom 
New  York  may  be  recognized  as  safely  Repub- 
lican. 

The  New  York  Governor  has  other 
cl.ims: 

As  the  chief  executive  of  a  great  State,  in 
other  fields  besides  his  insurance  legislation,  he 
has   shewn   a    broad   grasp   of   large   questions. 
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.    .    .    The    record    of    Governor    Hughes    is  foundly  understands  the  economic  and  politi- 

written  in  existing  laws,  not  in  interviews  nor  ^.^i  principles  involved,  and  is  cndow^cd  with 

m  fruitless  agitation.     And  on  this  record  his  ^i     ^.     Z  4.^  ^^'^*^  ^u-  ,.,«„  «,.#. 

final  claim  to  the  Republican  Presidential  nomi-  ^^^  P^^er  to  point  the  way  out. 

nation  must  rest.  He  must  have  determination  and  aggressive- 

^r^^r.^^^   ^^Tr>v    ««  »»^r «.r<.^« «r « ^TT A  "CSS,  and  thc  resourccfulncss  that  comes  from 

SENATOR  KNOX,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  ^    ,^„g    campaign    in    fighting    for     what     the 

The  claims  of  Senator  Philander  Chase  awakened  intelligence  of  the  people  demands. 
•  _  J    ,       ^j     •      o     c       _i     •    •    •    "^  must  refuse  compromise.     .     .     .    Me 

Knox  are  presented  by  J!.dwin  b.  btuart,  ^^^^1  have  confidence  in  democratic  institutions 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  says  that  and  willingness  to  subordinate  himself  to  those 
should  the  Senator  become  President  the  institutions.  La  Follette  is  that  kind  of  a  lea^-r. 
country  will  secure  one  of  the  clearest  intcl-  SECRETARY  TAFT. 

lects  and  one  of  the  most  courageous  charac-        »  .  i  c  / 

ters  ever  called  to  preside  over  its  destinies.    „,*^*'„.'?J'.*  "°*  ^^\  ^°'"f  ^I'}^^   °] 

The  new  President  will  be  heir  to  the  War  William  Howard  Taft.  Wnnng  of 
Roosevelt  policies,  which  arc  supported  by  him,  Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  The  Re-  ^ays  he  has  been  aptly  termed  the  busi^t 
publican  candidate  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  man  in  a  busy  government.  Noteworthy 
dut>'  of  recommending  to  Congress  compre-  ?'«>*  pf  ^'\  ability  is  shown  in  the  early 
hensive  legislation  which  will  give  settled  recognition  he  received  after  his  admission 
conditions  to  all  the  vast  and  varied  business  \°  *"«  "a'-  When  less  than  thirty  years  old 
interests  of  the  country.  he   was    appointed    judge   of    the    Supenor 

„  ,,        .  ....,.,      Court  of  Cincinnati,  a  bench  which  has  been 

thi^^aT  ftTast  ^Z'ioTf^^tr^Jst  noted  for  the  high  standard  of  its  judge^ 
velt  policies  their  first  great  judicial  triumph.  "»s  work  on  the  bench  was  cnaractenzcd 
He  has  framed  the  legislation  upon  them  in  bv  singular  fairness,  and  many  of  his  ded- 
Congress.  In  Pennsylvania,  we  who  know  the  sions  have  since  assumed  considerable  signi- 
oenator  beheve  that  his  nomination  and  elec-  r.^^^^  tt.  l^^  ok^,..r»' «k;i;iH„  «o  «  ^:r.lr..»««> 
tion  are  demanded  by  and  would  promote  the  ^^^"^^-  ^9}"^  ^^°Y  ^  ^  ^/  diplonwt 
best  interests  of  the  American  people.  and  a  special  aptitude  as  a  pacincator.     In 

Poise,  careful  reflection,  and  sound  judg-  f^5  P*^>l>PP;"es  his  work  was  such  that  he 
ment  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Governor  Stuart,       '^  honored  and  beloved  by  the  varied  mil- 

among  the  notable  characteristics  of  Senator   ^^^^\  ^^  ^"^  l^^^"t^      ,         .  *^^\  *^'      . 
Knox.  ^^^  insurrection,      he  brought  the  warring 

A  man  of  brilliant  mind,  of  broad  views,  of  ^^^'"t"^'   ^°^''''''*   and   outlined   a  solution 

strong   mental   grasp,   of   sturdy,  inflexible   in-  ror  the  resumption  of  self-government  which 

tt^grity,   of   indomitable   courage,  and   of  ener-  was  accepted  by  all  the  Cubans."     The  mul- 

Ketic  patriotism,  is  the  one  whom  the  country  tiplicity  and  importance  of  his  tasks,  not  only 

neeus  to-day  to  carry  on  the  war  of  the  Gov-  •      l*     ^„^„^;«^,    ^i    C-^..^*««,    ^i    \X7«-     k..* 

ernment   for  the  people.     Such  a  man  is  Phi-  •?   ^>?   capacity   of    Secretary   of   War,   but 

lander  C.  Knox.  also,  in  eliect,  as  Colonial  Secretary  and  di- 

^^^  rector  of  the  public  works  of  the  Govern- 

SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE,  OF  WISCONSIN.  ^^„,^  ^^j   ^^^^  particularly  in  connection 

In   dilating  upon    the  claims   of  Senator  with  the  Panama  Canal,  are  fully  recognized 

Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  Prof.  John  R.  hy  the  American  people. 

Commons  points  to  the  work  of  the  Senator  Among  Mr.  Taft's  especial  qualifications 

in   Wisconsin,   where  his  methods  of  cam-  ^or  the  Presidency  Mr.  Burton  enumerates 

paigning  have  had  a  purifying  effect.     Wis-  the  following: 

consin*s,  it  has  been  stated,  is  the  only  Legis-  He  has  the  rare  union  of  a  judicial  tempera- 

laturc  that  takes  up  economic  questions  on  "^^"^  ^^^h  a  remarkable  gift  for  administrative 

their  merits,  without  reference  to  personal  ^^S^^'-^^^^'^  "^fffwouTd  bri^g  to 

or  party  advantage.     La  Follette  brought  a  the  Presidency  a  practical  experience  surpassed 

new  kind  of  lawmakers  into  public  life,  and  by  that  of  no  one  of  his  predecessors.    .    .    . 

consequently   lawmaking   in   Wisconsin    has  T^^^  people  would  have  an  assured  hope  for  the 

KAr^r..^«  e^:«r.4-.'^^      ij .'o  „.k^i-  ,>^i;».Vol  ^»^^^^  sccurc  development  and  progress  of  the  coun- 

become  scientific.     His  whole  political  career  ^^y,  and  would  rest  safe  in  the  reliance  that  a 

has  been  devoted  to  the  one  great  movement  Chief  Executive  was  at  the  helm  who,  in  peace 

of  restoring  government  to  the  people  and  or  in  war,  would  guide  the  destinies  of  the  na- 

establishing  equal   opportunity-   for   all.     A  <*o"  ^'^h  a  strong  hand  and  a  gentle  heart, 

great  political   leader,  says  Professor  Com-  Mr.  Walter  Wellman's  estimate  of  Secrc- 

mons,  in  the  struggle  now  on  to  redeem  rep-  tary  Taft  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number 

""'''niative    government,    is    one    who    pro-  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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HAS  THE   DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  A  FUTURE? 


llEFORE  answering  this  question,  Mr. 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  writing  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  thinks  it  may  be 
well  to  inquire  whether  any  such  thing  as  a 
Democratic  party  really  exists.  Many  men  ob- 
tain their  politics  through  environment  or  in- 
heritance, just  as,  it  is  said,  many  children 
become  criminals.  Many  Republicans  belong 
to  their  party  because  their  fathers  were  Re- 
publicans before  them,  or  "  because  as  youths 
they  *  tagged  on  *  after  the  quadrennial  pro- 
cession, cheering  for  Blaine,  Harrison,  Mc- 
Kinley,  or  Roosevelt,  or  because  they  have 
absorbed  the  arguments  advanced  by  their 
own  party  orators  and  newspapers,  carefully 
avoiding  all  others."  .  Some,  too,  who  were 
formerly  Democrats,  finding  that  more  politf- 
cal  preferment  and  favors  were  to  be  gained 
in  the  other  camp,  "  saw  the  error  of  their 
ways  and  were  converted."  For  the  most 
part,  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats  are,  says 
Mr.  Osborne,  recruited  in  just  the  same 
way.  "Inheritance,  environment,  heeding 
the  arguments  of  only  one  side,  will  account 
for  most  of  them  also."  Then  there  arc 
those  who  profess  to  see  no  real  choice  be- 
tween parties:  They  both  want  to  get  in 
when  they're  out,  you  know;  and  to  keep 
the  other  fellows  out  when  they're  in." 

Though  admitting  that  his  method  may 
be  deemed  a  trifle  fantastic,  Mr.  Osborne,  in 
dealing  with  the  question  he  has  propounded, 
goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  history;  for,  he 
says,  "  to  understand  the  Democratic  party 
one  must  understand  democracy;  and  to  un- 
derstand democracy  one  must  understand 
what  produced  it, — what  it  was  brought  into 
the  world  to  replace." 

Mr.  Osborne,  beginning  with  the  oldest 
political  relation  of  mankind,  that  of  master 
and  slave,  traces  the  erection  and  decay  of 
the  four  successive  great  organized  systems 
of  human  government, — imperialism,  feudal- 
ism, paternalism,  and  aristocracy.  Tested 
by  the  Golden  Rule,  these  four  systems  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  At  last  in 
the  New  World  the  fifth  great  experiment 
in  human  government  was  inaugurated. 

**  Borne  over  the  Atlantic,"  cries  Carlyle,  "  to 
the  closing  ear  of  Louis,  King  by  the  grace  of 
God,  what  sounds  are  these ;  muffled, — ominous, 
new  in  our  centuries?  Boston  Harbor  is  black 
with  unexpected  tea;  behold  a  Pennsylvanian 
Congress  gather;  and  ere  long,  on  Bunker  Hill, 
Democracy  announcing,  in  rifle- volleys  death- 
winged,  under  her  Star  Banner,  to  the  tune  of 


HON.    THOMAS    M.    OSnORNE. 
(A  representative  New  York  Democrat.) 

Yankee-doodle-doo,    that     she    is     bom     and, 
whirlwind-like,  will  envelop  the  whole  world!" 

It  was  the  hope  of  Washington  and  other 
great  men  of  the  Revolution  that  differences 
of  opinion  would  not  divide  men  into  politi- 
cal parties.  In  other  systems  of  government 
the  formation  of  such  parties  tends  to  breed 
revolution;  but  in  a  democracy  the  "  healthy 
differences  of  parties  form  the  very  firmest 
basis  upon  w^hich  the  state  can  rest."  The 
division  into  two  political  parties  in  the  new 
Republic  was  natural;  and  it  was  "also 
natural  that  the  people  should  look  to  Ham- 
ilton and  Jefferson,  the  great  conservative 
and  the  great  democrat,  for  leadership." 

After  tracing  the  development  of  the 
Democratic  party  from  the  Democratic-Re- 
public one,  Mr.  Osborne  refers  to  the  slavery 
question  thus: 

Both  Whips  and  Democrats  tried  hard  to 
postpone  the  inevitable  struggle;  but  straight  in 
the  path  of  progress  lay  the  foul  obstruction, 
and  no  advance  was  possible  until  slavery  was 
removed.  It  was  not  the  proper  task  of  the 
Whigs,  for  they  formed  the  conservative  party; 
it  was  therefore  inevitable  that  the  Democratic 
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party,  failing  in  its  duty,  should  find  its  place 
taken  by  a  new  party  pledged  to  carry  on  the 
fight  for  true  democratic  principles.  The  Re- 
publican party  was  formed  for  that  purpose; 
and  those  who  recognize  in  Lincoln  a  great 
democratic  leader  in  the  broad  sense  judge 
truly  6i  his  career  and  his  personality. 

Momentum  is  the  strongest  power  in  poli- 
tics; and  the  Republican  party,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  slavery,  flourished 
many  years  after  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist. 
In  turn  it  became  a  party  of  reaction,  and 
after  the  war  was  over  fell  into  the  hands 
of  "  protected  interests."  The  Democratic 
party  now  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  means 
of  progress;  but  it  was  numerically  weak  in 
the  North  and  morally  weak  in  the  South, 
and  it  included  numbers  of  men  who  were 
not  Democratic  on  principle. 

The  election  of  President  Cleveland  in 
1884  changed  the  whole  situation  and  reju- 
venated the  Democratic  party.  His  tariflE 
message  "  was  a  great  act  of  statemanship ; 
it  cleared  the  air  and  created  once  more  a  ra- 
tional and  logical  division  between  the 
parties."  The  Democrats  now  had  hopes  of 
a  long  lease  of  power;  but  these  hopes  were 
not  to  be  realized. 

Never  since  Jefferson  drove  away  from 
Washington  has  a  President  left  office  with 
louder  voices  of  condemnation  than  Grover 
Cleveland ;  yet  no  President  ever  earned  a  more 
solid  and  lasting  respect  from  mature  and  rea- 
sonable men.  Cleveland  has.  earned  something 
better  than  popularity.  The  leader  who  after 
thirty  years  of  political  turmoil  and  confusion 
could  bring  a  great  party  back  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  genuine  political  principles  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  history.  He  will  take  his  place 
among  the  great  Democratic  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion, and  one  of  its  few  great  Presidents. 

The  panic  of  1893  was  followed  by  "the 
failure  of  the  Democratic  party  to  redeem  its 
promises  of  tariff  reform ;  the  years  of  hard 
times,  and,  finally,  the  free-silver  madness." 

At  this  time  arose  a  commercial  aristoc- 
racy, "  the  most  greedy,  domineering,  un- 
scrupulous form  of  aristocracy  the  world 
has  ever  seen."  The  tariff  beneficiaries,  the 
manufacturers  of  iron,  steel,  etc.,  and  others 
who  saw  the  advantages  of  artificial  monop- 
oly, set  about  to  make  the  general  public 
pay  tribute  to  the  privileged  few,  exploiting 
our  railways  and  other  public  utilities. 

The  Democratic  outbreak  of  1896  was  a 
justifiable  revolt  against  existing  conditions; 
a  large  number  of  Democrats  of  high  char- 
aaer  and  wide  influence  left  the  party,  and 
the  victory  went  to  the  Republicans  on  the 
issue  of  the  gold  standard.  The  election  of 
•Qoo  resulted  in  another  Democratic  defeat, 


the  party  being  st31  split  asunder;  and    in 
1904  ^Jic  candidate  chosen  **  failed  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  radical  element,   v%"hicii 
showed   its  displeasure  by   remaining   a\%^^v 
from  the  polls,  or  voting  for  the  Republican 
candidate,     whose     remarkable     popularity 
blinded  them  to  the  fact  that  he  represented 
nearly  everything  that  as  Democrats    they 
ought  to  detest." 

Now,  asks  Mr.  Osborne,  what  is  to  be 
the  outcome  ?  He  considers  that  to  doubt  of 
a  Democratic  party  would  be  to  despair  of 
the  Republic 

Until  every  man  receives  justice  at  the  hands 
of  his  fellow  men ;  until  our  cities  are  purged  of 
corruption  and  our  States  are  guided  by 
righteous  intelligence  .  .  .  until  every  man 
and  woman  gains  that  equal  chance  which  the 
great  Declaration  holds  is  their  right  .  .  . 
tne  work  of  the  Democrat  is  not  finished. 

Some  progressive  party  there  must  be  in 
the  future;  but  will  the  present  Democratic 
organization  be  that  party?  Throughout 
the  North  there  is  still  a  deep-seated  distrust 
of  it,  founded  on  its  pro-slavery  record  and 
its  failure  to  back  up  Cleveland  in  his  fight 
for  reform.  This  forced  many  young  voters 
into  the  other  party,  and  deprived  the  Demo- 
crats of  much-needed  new  blood.  Also,  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  party  in  1896  has  not 
been  made  good. 

Mr.  Osborne  deplores  the  tendency  among 
Democrats  to  make  of  a  single  leader  a 
"  boss.*'  Equally  does  he  regret  the  un- 
happy condition  in  the  party  that  if  the  judg- 
ment of  one  section  is  followed  as  to  plat- 
form and  candidate,  the  other  section  will 
not  support  the  ticket.  "  Unless  there  can 
be  found  some  common  ground  it  seems  as  if 
this  seesaw  might  keep  on  forever,  and  the 
party  be  kept  from  flying  because  its  two 
wings  are  not  willing  to  flap  in  unison.*'  If 
the  leaders  would  forget  their  quarrels  and 
unite  against  existing  abuses,  if  they  would 
put  aside  their  personal  ambition  and  act 
only  for  the  best  interests  of  the  party,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

If  Democrats  remain  indifferent  and  dis- 
couraged, how  can  they  hope  to  succeed?  But 
if  they  will  arouse  themselves  to  the  strugt^le, 
realize  their  responsibilities,  forget  former  de- 
feats and  divisions,  and  think  only  of  the  fu- 
ture—of the  chance  to  make  their  party  once 
more  what  it  was  formed  to  be,  has  been,  and 
can  be  made,  the  great  party  of  progress,  the 
party  of  democracy, — if  they  will  do  this,  not 
only  can  they  again  place  their  President  in  the 
White  House  .  .  .  but  they  can  start  a  new 
wave  of  genuine  and  orderly  progress  which 
will  uplift  the  people  of  this  democratic  Repub- 
lic to  a  higher  place  than  has  ever  yet  been 
reached. 
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HOW  A  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  IS  REPORTED. 


'HP HE  acme  of  news-gathering  is  perhaps 
the  reporting  of  a  national  convention, 
the  "  inside  "  story  of  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Trumbull  White  in  Appletons  Magazine, 

Immediately    after    it    has    been    decided 
where  the  convention  shall  be  held, 

the  managing  editors  of  important  daily  papers 
and,  of  course,  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
other  co-operative  news-gathering  institutions, 
begin  to  send  rush  telegrams  reserving  accom- 
modations for  the  staff  of  correspondents  who 
will  be  assigned  to  cover  the  great  event 

As  the  convention  hall  nears  completion 
the  chairman  of  the  press  committee,  or 
some  other  official,  determines  the  precise  ar- 
rangements that  shall  be  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  army  of  reporters  and  the 
installation  of  scores  of  telegraph  instru- 
ments. In  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  convention  there  seems  to 
be  about  three  weeks'  work  to  be    done. 

Carpenters  are  still  hammering,  electricians 
are  installing  wires,  and  a  few  visitors  are  pok- 
ing their  heads  about.  If  they  are  interested  in 
the  newspaper  end,  this  is  what  they  will  see: 
Almost  directly  surrounding  the  chairman's  ros- 
trum is  a  group  of  chairs  facing  temporary  pine- 
board  desks  in  the  most  favored  point  of  van- 
tage for  catching  every  word  that  may  fall  from 
the  lips  of  a  speaker.  .  .  At  right  and  left  are 
platoons  of  chairs  and  plank  writing-tables, 
numbered  and  separated  for  assignment  to  in- 
dividual newspapers,  usually  hundreds  of  them 
altogether. 

As  convenient  as  possible  to  the  press  seats 
are  the  private  rooms  for  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, the  press  associations,  and  the  more 
important  daily  papers.  Here  it  is  that  most 
of  the  writing,  other  than  that  done  in  the 
convention  itself,  is  turned  out.  In  due  time 
come  the  newspaper  men,  prominent  among 
whom  are  the  Washington  correspondents, — 
men  who  do  their  regular  work  at  the  Capi- 
tol, who  know  all  the  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians and  are  known  to  them  all.  Also  the 
"signed  specials,"  many  of  whom  carry 
reminiscences  of  conventions  of  thirty,  or 
even  forty,  years  ago,  and  who  are  regarded 
with  interest  by  the  younger  reporters  and 
by  a  large  section  of  the  public.  Then  there 
are  the  reporters  from  the  small  cities  an4 
villages,  and  last  of  all  the  new  reporters 
who  have  come  into  die  profession  since  the 
last  convention. 

Most  papers  have  what  is  called  the  "  run- 
ning account "  prepared  by  their  own  staff, 
a  succession  of  men  writing  it  in  longhand 
and  making  it  as  interesting  as  possible.    A 


star  reporter  with  certain  gifts  writes  the  de- 
scriptive account.  Besides  the  speeches  them- 
selves, which  have  been  furnished  to  every 
paper  in  advance,  there  are  the  humors  of 
the  convention,  the  street  scenes,  the  wire- 
pulling, the  fights  over  credentials,  and  the 
dramatic  episodes, — the  greatest  when  the 
nomination  of  the  candidate  is  accomplished, 
— all  of  which  have  to  be  chronicled. 

The  applause  is  actually  timed:  for  every 
convention  has  its  one  occasion  when  this  is 
longest,  and  every  candidate  hopes  to  be  the 
object  of  that  distinction.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  much  of  the  pro- 
tracted enthusiasm  is  the  result  of  definite 
organization,  on  the  lines  of  the  French 
claque. 

Rest  and  sleep  form  no  part  of  the  scheme 
of  the  newspaper  man  during  convention 
week.  There  was  never  a  convention 
"  where  the  time  was  sufficient  or  the  staff 
large  enough  to  get  all  the  news  that  was 
wanted." 

While  the  press  staff  is  writing  the  news, 
telegraph  operators  rush  it  off  to  its  destina- 
tion at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

Here  another  force,  just  as  important  and  just 
as  alert,  is  working  under  the  same  high  pres- 
sure, to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  waiting  pub- 
lic. Copy-readers  and  headline  writers  put  the 
incoming  story  into  shape  for  composition.  .  . 
Typesetting  machines  turn  the  manuscript  into 
metal  slugs,  to  be  transmuted  by  the  stereo- 
typers  into  *'  turtles "  ready  for  the  waiting 
presses.  These  are  clamped  on  the  cylinders, 
the  league-long  ribbons  of  white  paper  are 
threaded  into  the  wonderful  machines,  and  the 
wheels  begin  their  clamor.  From  the  other  end 
of  the  presses  the  folded  papers  flow  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  elevators  hoist  them  to  the  room 
above,  there  is  a  cavalry  charge  of  distributing 
wagons  in  every  direction  to  catch  the  early 
mails  or  to  supply  waiting  news-stands  through- 
out the  city,  and  within  an  hour  from  the  mo- 
ment of  some  great  convention  event  a  man  a 
thousand  miles  away  may  be  reading  the  ac- 
count of  it  without  a  thought  of  the  amazing  or- 
ganization that  has  been  enlisted  in  his  service, 
all  at  his  command  for  a  bit  of  copper. 

Mr.  White  adds  that  he  has  discovered 
one  thing  in  connection  with  convention  re- 
porting, and  that  is  that  Presidents,  govern- 
ors, and  judges.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, generals  and  admirals,  every  one  of 
them,  all  require  and  wish  advertising, — pref- 
erably, of  course,  advertisjng  based  on  fair 
recognition  of  their  worthy  achievements, 
but,  at  any  rate,  advertising.  The  newspaper 
man  may  be  pardoned  his  conceit  that  every 
public  man  feeds  on  publicity. 
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FOUR  DOMINANT   PERSONALITIES  IN  THE   COAL  TR^ADE. 


f^  UR  coal  supply  is  a  subject  of  vital  in- 
terest to  every  citizen,  determining  as 
it  does  not  only  the  location  of  the  great 
business  centers,  but  also  the  position  of  the 
country  itself  in  the  commercial  world.  As 
the  international  strife  for  commercial  su- 
premacy increases,  the  supply  of  coal  becomes 
more  and  more  the  center  of  industrial  at- 
tention. The  men  who  control  coal  deposits 
will  be  the  great  men  in  the  business  of  to- 
morrow, writes  Mr.  George  H.  Gushing  in 
the  current  number  of  System;  and  he  enu- 
merates four  such  "  captains  of  coal " : 
Josiah  V.  Thompson,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.; 
Walter  R.  Woodford,  vice-president  of  the 
Pittsburg  Coal  Company;  J.  K.  Dering, 
ruler  of  the  coal  industry  in  Illinois  and  In- 
diana, and  John  H.  Winder,  who  is  just  be- 
ginning the  task  of  organizing  the  coal  in- 
dustry of  the  South. 

Mr.  Thompson,  "who  holds  the  future  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  Pittsburg 
districts  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,"  is  a  bank- 
er. In  stature  he  is  a  giant,  but  "  with  the 
good-natured  face  of  an  overgrown  boy." 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  entire  de- 
posit of  coal  that  would  make  good  coke  was 
contained  within  two  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Thompson  thought  otherwise, 
and  began  to  buy  land  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

To-day  his  acres  are  numbered  by  the  thous- 
ands and  there  are  in  Uniontown  twenty  mill- 
ionaires who  acknowledge  that  their  wealth 
came  from  following  Mr.  Thompson's  advice 
and  example. 

This  purchase  of  coking-coal  lands  has 
been  proceeding  for  some  years.  Some  of  the 
lands  of  the  Frick  and  Rainey  companies 
have  become  exhausted,,  and  the  Thompson 
lands  will  become  the  future  source  of  the 
coke  supply  of  the  Pittsburg  iron  and  steel 
industry.  Purchased  originally  at  from  $50 
to  $200  an  acre,  these  lands  are  now  worth 
from  $400  to  $1,000.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
thus  become  "  the  one  personality  with  which 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  must  come  to  an 
accounting." 

Mr.  Woodford  was  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway  at 
Pittsburg,  and  afterward  became  president 
of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  By  consoli- 
dating his  company  with  the  Monongahela 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company  he 
gained  the  control  of  the  "  combine  "  on  the 
Ohio  River;  and  now  one  of  those  two  big 


organizations  is  devoted  to  the  lake  trsidc  and 
the  other  to  traffic  down  the  Ohio  and   AIiV 
sissippi  rivers.     On  the  completion  of  other 
consolidations    which   are    in    progress     Mr. 
Woodford  "  will  dictate,  to  coal  consumers 
of  the  entire  section  around  Pittsburgh,   and, 
in  fact,  over  the  whole  of  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania." 

He  deports  himself  in  a  quiet,  almost  diffidenu 
way,   and    yet    his    is    the    iron    hand    which    is 
coming  to  control"  the   steam   coal   situation    of 
one   of   the    greatest   industrial    centers    in    the 
world.    .    .    He  has  taught  the  coal -producing 
interests  that  it  is  bad  business  not  to  set  aside 
a  certain  amount  of  money  against  the  deprecia- 
tion of  property    .     .     .    that  since  transporta- 
tion is  the  biggest  factor  in  the  price  of  coal, 
the  best  results  come  from  a  careful  choosing 
of    equipment,    from    the    speed    of    movement, 
and   from  a  reduction  to  the  minimum   in   the 
amount  of  handling. 

Mr.  Dering  is  a  believer  in  the  need  for 
centralization,  for  the  consolidation  of  coal- 
mines, "  eliminating  competition  that  makes 
for  ruinous  price  cutting."  In  Illinois  there 
are  many  coal-producing  districts,  each  with 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  territory.  He  be- 
lieved It  possible  to  have  a  central  holding 
company  with  a  separate  subsidiary  oper- 
ating company  in  each  district.  The  Dering 
Coal  Company  is  the  result  of  his  operations. 

Mr.  Dering  recognizes  the  need  of  combina- 
tion before  organization  can  be  possible,  and 
consequently  stands  for  the  centralization  of 
coal-land  control.  He  also  stands  for  the  com- 
munity of  control  without  corporate  recogni- 
tion of  interests,  and  then  gives  the  expression 
to  another  element  in  the  coal  trade, — the  use 
of  modern  appliances  for  the  prevention  of 
waste. 

ORGANIZING    THE    SOUTHERN    COAL    TRADE. 

Mr.  Winder  is  in  the  South  "  the  personi- 
fication of  hope.  He  has  rapidly  forged  to 
the  front." 

When  president  of  the  Sunday  Creek 
Company  he  was  once  held  up  by  a  blizzard 
in  a  little  mining  town. 

Sitting  with  two  department  heads  by  a  big 
stove  in  a  little  country  hotel,  the  situation  in 
the  Hocking  Valley  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  demands  were  for  a  more  cen- 
tralized organization  to  control  the  properties. 
As  a  result  there  was  presented  to  August  Bel- 
mont and  J.  P.  Morgan  a  plan  for  comprehen- 
sive organization  of  the  Hocking  district. 

Mr.  Winder  left  the  Hocking  district  to 
become  president  of  the  Clinchfield  Coal 
Corporation,  which  owns  about  300,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  in  West.  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee. 
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JOHN    H.    WINDER, 
(Who  is  organizing  the  coal  business  of  the  South.) 

Mr.  Winder  is  a  man  under  fifty  years  of  age. 
.  .  .  Combined  with  genius  for  organization 
he  has  unusual  qualities  as  a  salesman,  and  is 
bringing  all  these  powers  to  bear  directly  upon 
the  solution  of  the  tangled  question  of  the 
South's  fuel  supply. 

He  IS  to  be  reckoned  as  a  master  of  the 
coal  consumer  of  the  future.  His  syndicate 
controls    the    South    &   Western    Railroad, 


WALTER  R.   WOODFORD, 
(Vice-president  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.) 

which  is  now  building  a  line  from  its  fields 
to  tidewater.  General  manufacturing  in  the 
district  IS  dependent  upon  the  coal-fields  of 
his  corporation  or  on  those  of  Kentucky.  As 
he  is  in  control  of  the  thickest  and  most  per- 
sistent veins  of  the  best  quality  of  coal,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  his  position  is  a 
dominant  one  ip  the  future  of  the  South. 


■ 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^Bi^^lE<^     V 

1 

JOSIAH   V.   THOMPSON^.  JACKSON    K.    DERING. 

(The  Uniontown.  Pa.,  banker,  who  Is  a  power  In  the    ("  Kulor  of  the  coal  industry  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.**) 
Pennsylvania  coal  trade.) 
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THE   REDSKIN  AS  LABORER  AND  AGRICULTURIST. 


T^HE  future  historian  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  will  have  no  more  in- 
teresting chapter  to  write  than  that  describ- 
ing the  transformation  of  the  redskin  from 
his  native  state  into  full-fledged  citizenship. 
And  he  will  have  to  record  the  successful 
efforts  of  a  Government  in  dealing  with  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  its  time. 
The  material  out  of  which  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  administration  of  our  new 
Indian  policy  had  to  fashion  their  redskin 
citizen,  writes  Mr.  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay  in 
the  May  Craftsman,  was  of  the  crudest. 

They  had  to  deal  with  a  being  for  whom  am- 
bition, independence,  responsibility,  and  con- 
tinuity of  effort  had  no  meaning, — one  who  had 
no  conception  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
citizenship,  and  who  felt  no  gratification  in  hav- 
ing the  one  imposed  upon  him  and  the  other 
extended  to  him. 

The  reservation  system  had  the  effect  of 
stunting  endeavor  to  the  extent  of  suppress- 
ing the  chief  motive  of  human  effort, — self- 
preservation.  Moreover,  bitter  experience 
had  led  the  Indian  to  conceive  a  racial  dis- 
like of  the  white  man,  whose  good  faith  he. 
suspected.  By  nature  the  redskin  is  averse 
to  manual  labor,  he  has  no  bent  for  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  and  he  abhors  restraint  and 
discipline. 

When,  in  1887,  Congress  passed  an  act 
*^  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty  to  Indians,"  and  extending  citizen- 
ship to  every  aborigine  who  should  separate 
himself  from  his  tribe  and  adopt  civilized 
life,  the  redskins  evinced  a  general  repug- 
nance to  the  whole  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

They  objected  to  the  disruption  of  the  old 
tribal  ties,  to  the  distribution  of  their  lands,  and 
to  the  demand  that  they  should  work.  In  many 
cases  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
inducing  members  of  bands  to  take  up  their  al- 
lotments. .  .  .  The  White  River  Utes  stub- 
bornly -refused  to  accede  to  the  order,  and  de- 
camped, bag  and  baggage.  .  .  .  Where  res- 
ervations were  broken  up  and  the  allotted  lands 
accepted,  no  disposition  was  displayed  by  the 
Indians  to  compass  the  essential  object  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  .  .  .  They  simply  sat 
down  and  let  things  drift,  or  gave  themselves 
up  to  indulgence  in  their  old-time  diversions  of 
pony  racing  and  dancing.  In  most  cases  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
accustomed  distribution  of  rations  for  a  greater 
or  less  period. 

According  to  the  Craftsman  writer,  it  has 
to  be  admitted  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Five  Nations, — the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  number- 


ing about  one-third  oi  the  267,000  Indians 
in  the  United  States, — the  redskin  has  made 
but  slow  advance  in  civilization.  Strange  to 
say,  even  the  schools  do  not  appear  to  have 
operated  strongly  in  the  suppression  of  racial 
proclivities. 

Many  of  the  Indians  now  employed  in  pick- 
and-shovel  gangs  and  their  wives  are  college 
graduates  who  have  returned  to  the  tepees  of 
their  tribes  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
discarding  the  habits  acquired  at  Carlisle  and 
Haskell,  even  to  the  extent  of  eschewing  the 
use  of  English. 

It  IS  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  liie 
redskin  is  entirely  without  rcdcemifig  quSi-; 
ities. 

The  strain  of  childishness  in  hrs  composition 
is  mixed  with  virility.  He  possesses  stamina. 
...  .  He  has  the  finest  sense  of  an  obligation, 
and  performance  will  surely  follow  his  promise. 
.  .  .  His  dislike  for  discipline  is  probably 
superficial,  and  certainly  readily  overcome,  for 
employers  find  him  tractable  and  amenable  to 
training.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  he  is 
naturally  peaceable  and  mild  in  disposition.  In 
short,  the  greatest  antithesis  exists  between  the 
Indian  as  we  have  imagined  him  and  the  Indian 
as  we  are  learning  to  know  hinL 

As  a  laborer  the  redskin  has  to-day  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  In  operation  it  was 
found  that  the  "  Severalty  act,"  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  provided 
many  Indians  with  more  land  than  they 
could  possibly  work,  and  gave  to  others  less 
than  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
living.  It  was  therefore  deemed  desirable  to 
induce  as  many  as  possible  to  seek  a  iivrli- 
hood  away  from  their  old  homes, — this  on 
account 

of  the  greater  prospect  of  earning  money  in  the 
open  labor  field,  but  also  because  of  the  develop- 
ing influence  to  be  derived  from  contact  with  the 
workaday  world. 

The  redskins  were  not  persuaded  to  leave 
their  reservation  homes  without  difficulty. 
Then  it  was  found  impossible,  at  first,  to 
keep  any  number  of  them  to  their  work  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  stretch.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  they  would  go  off  and 
spend  their  earnings  or  return  home. 

It  was  hard  fo-  the  Indian  to  accustom  him- 
self to  take  up  a  pick  promptly  at  the  whistle 
of  the  gang  foreman.  .  .  .  But  he  went  man- 
fully about  overcoming  his  disinclination,  until 
to-day  he  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  laborer  in  the  West.  Employers  unite  in 
the  statement  that  the  Indian  is  the  most  re- 
liable and  efficient  laborer  they  can  find. 

The  redskin  will  attend  to  his  work  with- 
out watching;  and,  having  accustomed  him- 
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s^f  to  sustained  effort,  he  will  labor  for  a 
period  of  six  months  or  more  at  a  stretch. 
As  many  as  3000  Indians  were  employed  on 
the  repairs  to  the  break  in  the  lower  Colo- 
rado River,  and  the  engineer  in  charge  has 
sfated  that  without  their  aid  the  work  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion. Through  the  long,  hot  summer 
d^ys  they  labored  steadily,  when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  120  degrees  in  the  shade. 

As  an  agriculturist  the  Indian  has  not 
been  altogether  a  success.  While  excelling 
in  stock-farming  and  herding,  he  cares  little 
for  tilling  the  soil.  A  few  exceptional  cases, 
however,  encourage  the  hope  that  under  suit- 
able guidance  the  reservation  Indian  of  even 
the  most  unpromising  type  may  develop  into 
an  excellent  farmer.  The  Crows  of  Mon- 
tana furnish  a  notable  illustration:  Five 
years  ago  the  Government  was  supplying  all 
the  needs  of  this  tribe,  and  the  members 
were  spending  their  time  in  loafing,  sports, 
and  ceremonial.  In  1902  their  reservation 
was  opened  to  settlement  and  agricultural 
allotments  were  made.  Last  autumn  the 
Crows  held  their  fourth  industrial  fair,  at 
which  stock,  poultry,  and  farm  produce  were 
exhibited;  and  now  all  their  allotments  are 
being  profitably  cultivated. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  certain 
of  the  Indian  lands  should  be  leased  to  beet 
cultivators  and  sugar  manufacturers.  This 
would  insure  the  Indians  a  revenue  from 
what  might  be  otherwise  unproductive  areas, 
and,  by  affording  employment  to  women  and 
children,  would  enable  the  redskin  to  have 
his  family  about  him  while  he  works, — a  con- 
sideration which  appeals  to  him  strongly. 

Indian  affairs  are  in  able  hands.  Both 
Commissioner  Frank  E.   Leupp  and  Secre- 
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tary  Garfield  combine  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  redskin  and  his  needs  a 
strong  sympathy  for  him  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  better  his  condition.  Mr.  Leupp  is 
even  endeavoring  to  secure  a  revival  of  the 
Indian  arts  and  native  products.  Children 
evincing  any  special  talent  for  native  handi- 
crafts are  given  every  facility  in  the  schools 
for  developing  it. 


RUSSIA'S  **  RETURN  TO' EUROPE." 


**QREAT  Russia,"  an  article  in  the 
Russkaya  My  si  (Russian  Thought) , 
by  Prier  Struve,  the  editor  of  the  Osvobozh- 
d'teme  ( Liberation) ^  has  not  only  aroused 
Russian  opinion,  but  has  even  called  forth 
discussion  in  the  foreign  press.  In  this  dis- 
cussion a  prominent  part  has  been  taken  by 
Professor  Schiemann,  the  leading  critic  in 
Grermany  of  Russian  affairs  and  an  adviser 
of  Emperor  William.  This  German  au- 
thority devoted  the  whole  of  his  review  of 
international  politics,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Kreuz  Zeitung  to  a  controversy  with  the 
deductions  of  Struve. 


This  controversy  is  unusually  interesting, 
observes  the  Warsaw  Gazeta  IVieczorna 
{Evening  Gazette) ^  as  it  throws  a  double 
light  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia, — one 
from  a  truly  Russian  point  of  view,  the  other 
from  the  German  viewpoint.  Struve*s  and 
Schiemann's  articles  represent  the  two  cur- 
rents at  present  contending  with  each  other 
in  the  Russian  life, — the  one  aiming  at  a 
broad  external  policy,  based  on  entirely  new 
foundations  resting  on  a  real  understanding 
of  the  national  tasks  of  Russia;  the  other,  a 
German  product,  earnestly  fostered  by  Ger- 
many, would  like  Russia  "  ever  to  revolve  in 
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the  orbit  of  the  old  formulas  that  make  of 
her  merely  a  satellite  of  Germany." 

Struve  declares  categorically  that  a  "  vio- 
lent shift "  in  Russian  policy  is  necessary. 

From  the  policy  of  the  Far  East  Russia  must 
turn  to  a  more  active  Russian  work  in  Europe ; 
and  in  order  to  do.  this  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  to  draw  all  the  consequences  issuing  from 
the  new  condition  of  things.  In  this  view 
Struve  is  not  alone.  With  each  day  more  and 
more  Russian  publicists  recognize  that,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  created  by  the  Japanese  War, 
the  political  grouping  and  the  concerted  w^ork 
of  the  Slavonic  world  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment an  immediate  question  of  existence,  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death  for  Russia  above  all. 

But  here,  as  all  these  publicists  having  at 
heart  the  best  interests  cf  Russia  agree,  there 
arises  the  Polish  question  as  the  first,  basic,' 
problem  of  Russia's  Slavonic  work.  A  new 
formulation  of  the  Polish  question  is  the  un- 
avoidable result  of  the  demolition  of  the  old 
Russia;  it  constitutes  the  first  link  of  the 
resurgent  Slavonic  cause.  "  The  Polish 
question,"  says  Struve,  **  from  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  are  surveying  the  prob- 
lems of  Russian  politics  in  general,  is  a  politi- 
cal question  or  an  international-political 
question  par  excellence. 

The  retention  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
is,  in  Struve *s  opinion,  a  question  of  political 
power  for  Russia.    Hence,  it  is  necessary  that 

the  local  population  should  be  satisfied  with  its 
lot  in  order  that  the  union  with  Russia  should 
become  precious  to  the  Poles  and  in  order  that 
that  population  should  be  morally  united  with 
Russia.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  Russification  of 
Poland  in  the  sense  in  which  Germany  is  Ger- 
"manizing  (or  rather  striving  to  Germanize)  her 
Polish  provinces  is  an  absolutely  unrealizable 
Utopia.  The  denationalization  of  Russian  Po- 
land is  attainable  neither  by  the  Russian  nation 
nor  by  the  Russian  state.  There  cannot  be  a 
cultural  or  a  national  struggle  on  the  territory 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Poles :  the  Russian  element  in  the  king- 
dom is  composed  .solely  of  officials  and  troops. 
.  .  .  We  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  Poland  belongs  to  Russia,  in 
order  through  her  to  fortify  the  natural  ties 
with  the  Slavonic  world  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  western  Slavonians.  .  .  .  The 
Polish  policy  should  serve  us  as  a  means  of 
drawing  closer  to  Austria,  which  is  now  a  pre- 
dominantly Slavonic  state. 

Having  in  view  the  interest  of  Russia, 
Struve  declares: 

"  The  retention  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
under  the  Russian  scepter  is  indispensable  to 
the  political  power  of  Russia."  But  this 
retention  of  the  kingdom  can  be  attained 
solely  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Poles  through  far-reaching 
reforms.     Here  there  usually  is  held  forth 


ALEXIS,   THE   HEIR  TO  THE   RUSSIAN  THRONE. 

(The  little  Czarewlch.  who  will  be  four  years  old 
In  AuRtiHt,  is  a  strong,  healthy  lad.  Moderate  Rus- 
hianB  look  forward  to  his  accession  as  the  golden  age 
of  thti  «»miiln\) 

the  German  bogy, — "  Germany  will  never 
allow  a  liberal  solution  of  the  Polish  ques- 
tion." To  be  guided  by  such  a  fear  would 
lead,  observes  Struve  indignantly,  to  "  Rus- 
sia's voluntarily  becoming  a  vassal  or  a  satel- 
lite of  Germany,  offering  up  a  sacrifice  of 
her  historic  mission,  her  power,  and  her 
dignity." 

These  deductions  of  the  distinguished 
Russian  publicist  have  caused  anxiety  in 
Germany,  even  in  the  official  spheres,  and 
have  resulted  in  the  polemical  answer  of  Em- 
peror William's  adviser,  Professor  Schie- 
mann. 

Schiemann  assails  Struve  for  believing  in  a 
"  German  danger  for  Russia,"  To  be  a 
Russian  patriot  and  believe  in  a  "  German 
danger "  seem  incomprehensible  to  Schie- 
mann. To  believe  in  the  "  German  danger  " 
implies,  he  declares,  that  the  believers  arc 
liable  to  historical  hallucinations. 
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JAPAN'S  NAVAL  PROGRESS  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


I N  a  vigorous,  spirited  article  in  the  Pacific 
Era  (Detroit)  Tani  Tatsuo,  beginning  a 
consideration  of  the  progress  made  by  Japan 
in  navy  building  since  her  war  with  Russia, 
declares  that  the  launching  of  the  armored 
cruiser  Ibuki  on  November  21,  1907,  was 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  Japa- 
nese navy.  "  Every  plate  of  steel,  every 
rivet,  every  tube,  every  pillar,  every  scrap  of 
steel  or  iron  which  entered  into  the  making 
of  this  great  armored  cruiser  was  the  product 
of  Nippon  manufacture/*  The  entire  ma- 
terial for  the  construction  of  this  ship  was 
manufactured  by  the  Kure  Steel  Works  and 
the  Edamitsu  Iron  Works, 

The  writer  goes  on  to  state  that  for  some 
years  the  Japanese  dockyards  have  been 
launching  and  constructing  ships  quite  as 
pretentious  as  the  Ibuki;  in  fact  more  so. 
These  ships,  however,  were  from  10  to  50 
per  cent,  in  material  constructed  by  foreign 
works.  "  Not  so  with  the  Ibuki.  The 
launching  of  this  cruiser  placed  a  white  stone 
in  the  annals  of  the  Nippon  navy." 

The  writer  of  this  article  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  not  only  because  of  the  exclusively 
Japanese  material  which  went  into  this  ship, 
but  because  of  the  brief  time  in  which  it  was 
actually  built,  will  the  Ibuki  always  remain 
a  marked  historic  vessel  in  the  Japanese 
navy.  Six  months  only  intervened  between 
the  laying  of  the  keel  and  the  launching. 
Our  own  battleship  the  Connecticut,  he 
points  out,  took  eighteen  months  to  construct. 
"  Remarkable,  is  it  not,  that  the  first  ar- 
mored ship  constructed  entirely  of  materials 
manufactured  in  Nippon  should  hold  so 
happy  a  record  that  only  the  British  yards 
can  match  it  ?  " 

The  building  of  this  new  vessel,  says  Mr. 
Tatsuo  further,  places  the  Nippon  navy  in 
entirely  a  different  world  from  the  one  Ad- 
miral Togo  found  in  the  early  days  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1904. 

Through  the  projjrress  of  the  Russo-Nippon 
War  it  was  quite  true  that  if  Nippon  had  lost  a 
battleship  she  could  not  replace  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances as  long  as  the  war  continued. 
Things  have  changed.  From  this  day  on  we 
can  build  a  new  ship  for  every  damaged  or 
sunken  battleship,  and  that  within  a  year  and  a 
half. 

How  many  people  outside  of  Nippon,  asks 
this  writer,  realize  this  simple  fact :  "  The 
power  of  the  imperial  navy  of  Nippon,  even 


in  the  materiel  pure  and  simple,  is  about 
three  times  as  efficient  as  the  combined  fleet 
which  Admiral  Togo  led  out  of  Sasebo  on 
February  6,  1904."  Togo  had  six  battle- 
ships then  and  six  armored  cruisers. 

Within  two  years  after  the  war  we  have 
added  nine  battleships  and  five  armored  cruisers. 
In  short,  the  number  of  vessels  which  can  take 
their  station  at  the  battle-line  was  raised  from 
eleven  under  Admiral  Togo's  command  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  to  twenty-six  to-day.  Within  a  year 
even  this  number  will  be  made  larger  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Akl  and  Satsuma. 

After  a  detailed  statistical  study  and  com- 
parison of  the  present  Japanese  navy  with 
that  of  Russia,  and  after  making  the  inter- 
esting statement  that  the  Japanese  navy  did 
not  repair  the  Russian  ships  captured  during 
the  conflict,  but  rebuilt  them,  this  writer  has 
the  following  to  say  about  tonnage  in  sea- 
fighting: 

And  what,  pray,  has  tonnage  ever  done  for 
any  one?  Nothing;  certainly  never  since  the 
days  of  the  Armada.  The  famous  "  Nelson 
touch"  was  never  in  the  tonnage  table.  Togo 
annihilated  the  Baltic  squadron  at  the  Korean 
Strait. — not  altogether  because  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  Nippon  battle-line  of  twelve  armored 
ships  was  131,150,  and  the  combined  tonnage  of 
the  twelve  Russian  ships  was  119,106.  Perhaps 
the  determining  factor  in  the  comparative  ef- 
ficiency of  the  navies  of  the  world  is  the  person- 
nel. "  The  chief  factor/*  says  Captain  Klado  of 
the  Russiah  Navy  in  reviewing  the  battle  of  the 
Nippon  Sea,  "for  the  fleet  to  be  formidable  is 
the  personnel." 

It  is,  after  all,  he  says  further,  not  the 
material  but  the  ideal  which  determines  vic- 
tory or  defeat  in  every  war  on  land  or  sea. 
Of  the  Japanese  ideals  as  fighters  he  has  this 
to  say: 

The  sailor  of  the  Nippon  navy  may  or  may 
not  have  as  much  intelligence  as  the  sailors  of 
the  British  or  French  navies;  the  quality  of  his 
muscle  may  or  may  not  be  as  good  as  the 
Danish;  he  certainly  does  not  have  as  many 
pounds  of  flesh  and  bone  as  the  Russian,  but 
what  little  the  Nippon  sailor  may  have  about 
him  is  dominated,  transfigured,  by  this  century- 
old  ideal  of  his.  With  him  the  fight  for  his 
country  is  not  a  matter  of  ambition,  neither  is 
it  for  glory.  It  is  not  a  question  of  reward, 
neither  gain  nor  loss;  as  with  his  ancestors  who 
have  gone  'before  him,  the  question  of  the  de- 
fense of  state  is  a  simple  matter  with  him.  Be- 
fore him  is  only  two  things,^ither  that  he  ac- 
complish his  duty  and  conquer  the  enemies  of 
his  state,  or  apologize  for  his  failure  with  death. 
And  it  is  in  this  immaterial,  highly  spiritual  X 
that  the  Western  critics  and  students  of  the  last 
war  should  find  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
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ELECTRICITY,  THE   RENEWER  OF  YOUTH. 


IN  addition  to  microbes,  man  carries  in  his 
body  the  perpetual  menace  of  exhaustion, 
that  ageing  of  th^  faculties  which  ends  in 
death.  A  characteristic  of  old  age,  says  a 
writer  in  the  French  magazine  Jesais  Tout, 
is  the  arterial  hardening  known  to  doctors 
as  arterio  sclerosis,  which  causes  the  artery 
to  lose  its  elasticity  and  assume  the  rigidity 
medically  termed  "pipe-stem  artery."  If  no 
one  but  the  aged  were  so  inflicted  it  would 
pass  as  a  necessary  evil, — the  inevitable  begin- 
ning of  the  expected  end.  But  it  is  an  ill 
common  among  men  of  middle  age  and  even 
younger,  and  where  it  exists  danger  of  death 
is  imminent.  Many  in  excellent  health  are 
attacked  by  a  mysterious  weakness  of  all  the 
organs.  The  arteries  have  lost  their  elas- 
ticity. The  pulse  beats  too  fast  and  the 
circulation  is  bad  because  the  channels  are 
rigid.  The  name  given  to  this  disease  is  hy- 
pertension. 

An  artery,  continues  the  writer  already 
quoted,  is  comparable  to  a  rubber  tube  for 
the  circulation  of  illuminating  gas.     When 


A    PATIENT    IN    THE   D  ARSONVAL   ELECTRIC   BATH. 


the  tube  is  pressed  too  hard  it  cracks.  Hyper- 
tension is  the  rigidity  of  the  arteries  which 
hinders  the  normal  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  in  this  condition  the  action  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  an  aged  or  sick  artery.  Now, 
the  question  is  this:.  Is  there  any  way  to 
restore  elasticity,  or  to  renew  the  youth  of 
an  artery?  Doctors  are  beginning  to  think 
that  there  is. 

The  arterial  tension  is  gauged  by  special  in- 
struments which  may  be  compared  to  the  man- 
ometers of  steam  engines.  Above  the  normal 
point  there  is  persistent  danger  of  arterio 
sclerosis;  below  it  man  is  in  a  condition  of 
weakness  and  his  physical  energy  and  resisting 
power  diminish.  After  a  two  days'  fast  the 
arterial  pressure  is  below  the  normal,  but,  un- 
less great  care  is  taken,  if  nourishment  is  given, 
the  pressure  rises  above  normal.  That,  too,  is 
dangerous.  Life  exacts  perfect  equilibrium  of 
all  the  organic  functions,  and  such  equilibrium 
can  be  determined  only  by  mathematical  meas- 
urement of  the  arterial  pressure. 

Science  has  long  attempted  to  arrest  hyper- 
tension by  means  of  drugs  and  by  systematic 
work  of  different  kinds,  but  when  any  im- 
provement has  been  cflFected  it  has  been  in- 
significant and  of  short  duration. 

DArsonval's  discovery  of  high-tension  cur- 
rents of  great  frequency  and  the  application  of 
them  to  therapeutics  seem  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  rejuvenation.  In  industrial  ma- 
chines the  current  is  reversed  loo  and  200 
times  per  second.  D'Arsonval,  the  man  who  dis- 
covered the  currents,  and  Mortier,  the  doctor 
who  has  applied  them  to  hypertension,  use  a 
current  reversed  400  and  500  times  per  second. 
The  industrial,  weak  current  kills.  D*Arson- 
val's  current  was  first  made  to  traverse  the 
physical  body  of  man,  which  it  did  without 
causing  the  least  unpleasant  sensation.  Pass- 
ing through  the  body  of  a  rabbit  it  caused 
diminution  of  the  arterial  tension.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  is  that  human  arterial  tension 
is  by  far  superior  to  that  of  a  rabbit.  Man's 
tension  demanded  the  production  of  a  machine 
giving  more  intensity  than  the  machine  in  use. 
When  experiments  were  made  with  the  new 
machine,  arteries  so  hypertense  that  they  were 
supposed  to  be  beyond  help  were  seen  slowly 
regaining  their  elasticity.  However,  results 
were  exceptional  and  long  in  coming.  Then 
other  engines  were  made,  powerful  enough  to 
convey  the  currents  which  conquer  disease.  In 
this  form  of  treatment  the  patient  to  be  cured 
is  shut  in  a  sort  of  cage  and  bathed  with  tor- 
rents of  electric  fluid.  His  body  glitters  with 
sparks  which  flash  to  the  accompaniment  of  de- 
tonations. He  is  the  center  of  a  storm  of  fire- 
works, yet  he  feeb  nothing.  Sitting  at  ease  in 
a  little  armchair,  he  may  talk  or  smoke,  medi- 
tate, or  look  at  his  surroundings.  After  thirty 
minutes*  sojourn  in  his  electric  bath  he  leaves 
the  cage  and  finds  that  his  arterial  tension  is 
much  improved.     Six  sittings  of  thirty  minutes 
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each  in  the  cage  will  bring  it  to  the  normal,  and 
the  treatment  may  then  cease  until  required 
again.  The  cure  is  not  permanent,  but  the  patient 
is -out  of  immediate  danger.  He  has  not  received 
a  definite  bill  of  health,  but  he  has  been  reju- 
venated for  a  time,  and  until  the  effect  wears 
off  he  will  work  as  he  did  when  at  his  best,  or 
perhaps  even  better. 

Hypertension  is  found  in  diseases  due  to 
slow  nutrition  and  where  nutrition  has  been 
retarded  by  intoxication  (alcoholic,  tabagic, 
or  any  other),  or  where  there  is  too  much 
uric  acid  in  the  blood.  High  tension  cur- 
rents cure  for  the  time  because  they  increase 
the  nutritive  action  and  augment  organic 
xx>mbustion.  They  arc  of  great  use  in  cases 
of  hypertension,  weak  nerves,  brain-fag,  and 
all  the  ailments  classed  as  "neurasthenia." 

Examination  of  the  arterial  pressure  of  a 
person  suffering  from  neurathenia  shows  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  action  is  irregu- 
lar. 

Excitement  brings  the  nervous  tension  to  the 
normal  and  temporarily  relieves  the  sufferer. 
His  normal  energy  returns,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  his  tension  diminishes,  his  energy  disa^ 
pears,  and  he  relapses  into  depression.  He  is 
called  "weak,"  "irritable,"  anci  "a  crank,"  be- 
cause he  does  not  perpetually  maintain  the 
energy  given  him  by  his  galvanized  nerves  dur- 
ing one  moment  of  false  strength  out  of  twenty- 


four  hours  of  nervous  exhaustion.  The  treat- 
ment of  neurasthenia  by  electricity  is  nothing 
more  than  a  judicious  recharging  of  nerves  by 
a  mechanical  contrivance  which  yields  electric 
energy.  There  are  two  different  methods  of 
treatment :  In  one  the  subject  is  seated  on  an 
isolating  stool  and  subjected  to  the  sparks  and 
inhalations  of  ozone  obtained  by  placing  a  spe- 
cial brush  in  his  mouth.  In  the  other  method  a 
vibrator  is  used,  which  is  moved  along  the  ver- 
tebral column,  the  patient  being  dressed.  The 
effect  produced  depends  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  current,  the  length  of  the  application,  and 
the  degree  of  excitability  of  the  nervous  system 
to  which  the  application  is  made.  Care  is 
taken  to  avoid  imprudence.  Excess  in  action 
would  result  in  artificial  overtension.  The  two 
methods  start  from  the  same  principle  and  in- 
variably improve  the  condition  of  the  subject 
of  the  experiment,  and  in  some  cases  a  com- 
plete cure  has  been  effected.  The  degree  of 
improvement  depends  upon  the  patient.  Re- 
markable results  have  been  obtained  by  differ- 
ent specialists  who  annually  endow  the  science 
of  electric  application  with  perfected  and  ap- 
propriate methods  and  instruments. 

Electricity  will  be  the  good  fairy  of  the 
twentieth  century  if,  in  addition  to  light, 
heat,  and  other  marvels  of  contemporary 
science,  it  cures  the  two  redoubtable  ills:  old 
age  as  the  result  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time  on  the  physical  body,  and  premature  old 
age. 


ECONOMIC  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


IT  is  now  nearly  400  years  since  a  small 
body  of  Spanish  explorers,  in  search  of 
a  southwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  the  chief  river  of  the 
country  afterward  known  as  Argentina. 
Eleven  years  later  (1527)  Sebastian  Cabot, 
following  De  Solis*  lead,  sailed  into  the 
same  embouchure,  and,  noticing  the  pro- 
fusion of  silver  ornaments  worn  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity,  named  the  river  "  Rio 
de  la  Plata"  (Silver  River).  On  February 
2,  1553,  Del  Campo  stepped  ashore  where 
now  stands  the  chief  city  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  there  founded  the  Settlement 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Buenos  Aires. 

The  country  which  from  these  beginnings 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  repre- 
sented an  area  equal  to  that  of  all  central 
and  western  Europe  combined.  After  years 
of  internecine  warfare  and  many  revolutions 
the  people  in  18 16  declared  their  independ- 
ence, and  ever  since,  in  spite  of  insurrections 
and  other  internal  disturbances,  they  have 
been  commercially  and  economically  forging 
ahead. 


The  extraordinary  development  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  recent  years  forms 
the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  paper  by 
M.  Ruiz  in  L' Industrie  Moderne  (Paris),  a 
newcomer  in  the  magazine  field,  which  is 
also  published,  in  Spanish  {La  Industria 
Modrrna).  According  to  this  writer,  of 
all  the  South  American  states  none  gives 
promise  of  such  a  brilliant  future  as  the 
republic  under  consideration,  and  this  she 
owes  to  her  enlightened  administration.  The 
rapid  construction  of  railways,  bringing  into 
communication  the  several  provinces  with 
the  principal  port,  is  diminishing  the  petty 
rivalries  which  have  existed  between  the  cap- 
ital and  the  other  towns.  Immigrants  ar- 
riving in  Argentina  settle  there  without  any 
idea  of  returning  to  their  native  countries, 
but  without  renouncing  their  customs  and 
tastes.  From  these  conditions  Buenos  Aires 
derives  the  chief  benefit,  and  this  tends  to 
explain  why  the  capital  has  become  the  rich- 
est and  most  populous  city  of  the  South 
American  continent. 

To-day,  according  to  the  latest  statistics. 
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A  VIEW  OF   THE   HARBOR  AND  DOCKS   OF  BUENOS   AIRES,   COSTING   $25,000,000   TO  CONSTRUCT. 


the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Gjnfederation 
covers  the  enormous  area  of  3,000,000  square 
kilometers,  or  about  five  times  as  much  as 
France. 

It  includes  both  the  most  extensive  plains  and 
the  highest  mountain  summits  of  the  New 
World.  Tlie  former,  including  the  immense 
Pampas,  are  indeed  its  chief  topographical  char- 
acteristic The  eastern  provinces  of  the  republic 
contain  vast  pasturages,  and  their  soil  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  vegetation.  Here  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  and  especially  of  horses,  is  fol- 
lowed on  a  large  scale.  The  provinces  of  the 
north  are  favored  with  an  excellent  climate,  are 
well  watered  and  possess  a  rich  vegetation.  In 
the  south  grain  is  raised,  the  peach  and  the  olive 
are  grown,  and  wines  are  produced.  The  west- 
ern provinces  are  hot ;  the  soil  is  arid  and  un- 
suitable for  agriculture,  and  recourse  to  irriga- 
tion is  necessary;  but  even  here  large  droves 
of  cattle  flourish,  being  fed  principally  on  arti- 
ficial clover,  and  large  numbers  of  animals  are 
furnished  to  the  abattoirs  of  Chile.  The  dis- 
trict also  possesses  copper  and  silver  mines. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the 
republic  are  stock-raising  and  agriculture. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  former  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Argentina 
cxi>orts  annually  2,000,000  head  of  cattle, 
without  counting  about  260,000  horses. 
Horsehair  is  another  important  item  bf 
commerce,  2,000,000  kilograms  of  it  repre- 
senting the  annual  export.  The  trade  in 
wool  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  to-day  the 
commercial  value  of  the  exports  of  this  com- 
modity exceeds  that  of  the  other  products 
exported  by  the  republic. 


Agricultural  advance  in  Argentina  has 
been  little  less  than  marvelous.  From  an 
unimportant  pastoral  industr>',  the  produc- 
tion of  cereals  has  assumed  such  proportions 
that,  instead  of  importing  wheat  and  maize 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Argen- 
tina now  raises  more  than  sufficient  for  her 
internal  consumption. 

In  the  provinces  of  Tucuman;  Salta,  Jujuy, 
and  Santiago  the  sugar-cane  is  successfully  cul- 
tivated. 'Jhe  construction  of  railroads,  afford- 
ing a  ready  outlet  for  this  product  and  others, 
like  the  yucca,  rice,  cucumbers,  melons,  and  pep- 
per, has  resulted  in  an  enormous  extension  of 
their  cultivation.  Sugar  plantations  have  in- 
creased surprisingly,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
sale  of  cane  brandy  alone  suffices  to  defray  the 
cost  of  theii:  exploitation.  The  culture  of  the 
beet-root,  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
is  already  considerable.  The  vine  flourishes  in 
the  provinces  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes;  and 
excellent  wines  arc  obtained  resembling  those  of 
Xeres,  Madeira,  Muscat,  and  Oporto.  .  .  . 
The  orange,  imported  from  Europe,  flourishes 
remarkably:  the  trees  attain  a  colossal  height 
and  live  for  a  hundred  years,  and  each  stem  sup- 
ports about  3000  oranges.  Indeed,  nearly  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Old  World  grow  here  in  ex- 
treme exuberance,  and  will  assuredly  prove  an 
important  source  of  wealth  for  the  republic. 

M.  Ruiz  quotes  the  following  figures  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  "  the  colossal  de- 
velopment of  the  commercial  movement  in 
Argentina*':  In  1870  the  commerce  of 
the  republic  was  estimated  at  400,000,000 
francs;  in  1875  it  had  increased  to  560,000,- 
000;  in  1888  the  imports  were  641,824,955 
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francs,  and  the  exports  499»267,385  francs; 
in  1906  they  were,  respectively,  i,349»852,- 
605  and  1,461,271,145  francs,  and  to-day  it 
is  certain  that  the  total  imports  and  exports 
exceed  three  milliards  of  francs. 

Of  some  of  the  principal  industries  the  follow- 
ing interesting  details  are  given: 

The  frozen-meat  industry,  which  really  occu- 
pies the  first  place  in  Argentina,  is  exploited  by 
nine  companies,  the  annual  output  being  about 
4,000,000  whole  carcasses  of  sheep  and  nearly 
1,500,000  quarters  of  large  cattle.  The  great 
development  of  this  industry  is  largely  due  to 
the  exclusion  from  foreign  ports,  except  those 
of  England,  of  living  animals.  There  arc  thirty- 
five  sugar  refineries,  producing  together  more 
than  130,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  14,000  tons  be- 
yond the  quantity  required  for  home  consump- 
tion; and  the  latter  quantity  is  exported  an- 
nually. Between  600  and  700  mills  (including 
two  modern  ones  installed  by  American  com- 
panies) produce  flour  and  other  farinaceous 
foods  to  the  extent  of  108,000  tons  beyond  home 


requirements,  the  exports  going  principally  to 
Brazil  and  England. 

There  are  certain  industries,  however', 
which  are  cither  entirely  unexploited  or  are 
in  a  comparatively  rudimentary  state  in  the 
republic,  such  as  the  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  and  tanned  leather.  These 
offer  exceptional  inducements  to  foreigners, 
all  the  raw  material  being  produced  in  Ar- 
gentina itself. 

As  regards  population,  there  is  room  and 
to  spare  for  millions  of  immigrants.  To-day 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  5,000,- 
000,  whereas  the  republic  could  easily  sus- 
tain 100,000,000.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  modern  life  are  lacking.  Electric  tram- 
ways thread  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
one  can  traverse  the  Pampas  on  trains  to 
which  are  attached  dining  and  sleeping  cars. 
About  51,000  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines 
have  been  constructed. 


THE  PERIL  OF  THE  TREE   IN  JAPAN  AND  IN  FRANCE. 


f\  NE  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  natural 
forests  in  Japan,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  is  their  wild 
growth.  "  Springing  from  the  depths  of 
ravines  or  rising  from  the  slopes,  some  of  the 
trees  stand  with  their  lustrous  leaves  spread 
like  umbrellas  to  the  clouded  sky,  cut  mid- 
way between  trunk  and  top  by  long  low- 
lying  trains  of  fog."  Few  birds  are  seen  or 
heard. 

The  deep  silence  is  broken  only  by  the 
lugubrious  roll  of  the  thunder  or  the  roar  of 
the  cascades  lashed  by  the  storms  so  frequent 
in  that  tormented  land.  In  the  Japanese  flora 
the  manifestation  of  life  is  intense.  Around  the 
trunks  left  standing  the  new  growth  swiftly 
springs,  and  the  logs  left  upon  the  ground  are 
rapidly  covered  by  the  fat  humidity  with  a 
sumptuous  winding  sheet  of  fenis  and  flowing 
vines. 

Twelve  years  ago,  says  this  writer,  Japan 
was  importing  flooring.  Now  the  new  de- 
mands of  the  country, — the  railroad,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  systems,  with  all  their 
adjuncts,  and  the  many  needs  resulting  from 
the  opening  of  Japan  to  the  world, — have 
added  to  the  imperative  call  for  wood.  Since 
the  market  has  begun  to  carry  so-called 
"  European  paper,"  Japan  is  both  import- 
ing wood  and  cutting  her  forests  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood-pulp.  Hitherto  she 
has  been  able  to  import  all  the  pulp  needed 
in  her  industries  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 


Crying  as  the  need  has  been,  is  now,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  however,  the  forests 
mean  something  more  to  Japan  than  fuel  or 
the  requirements  of  industry. 

During  the  civil  wars  the  daimyos,  or  nobles, 
who  made  war  upon  each  other,  use<i  the  forests 
as  frontiers,  coverts,  and  bulwarks.  These  wars 
gave  the  nation  its  warlike  instincts  y.nd  charac- 
ter. The  forests  that  shielded  the  warriors  or 
echoed  to  their  triumphant  cries  stood  when  the 
wars  were  over  as  perpetual  memorials  of  a 
crucial  hour,  and  even  now  they  serve  as  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  Japan. 

When  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  had  estab- 
lished peace  the  daimyos,  who  held  the  land, 
set  up  what  might  be  called  a  system  of  per- 
sonal forestry.  They  levied  taxes,  sur- 
rounded tree  cutting  with  very  timely  and 
necessary, — if  arbitrary  and  capricious, — re- 
strictions, and  forbade  with  heavy  penalties 
the  cutting  of  fine  species  of  trees.  They 
sold  or  distributed  seeds,  granted  woodlands, 
gave  prizes  to  zealous  or  critical  tree-culti- 
vators, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  prop- 
erty rights  to  people  who  rewooded  the  land 
with  fine  species. 

So  it  IS  not  to-day  that  Japan  has  awak- 
ened for  the  first  time  to  the  value  of  for- 
estry. Her  present  activity  in  regard  to  the 
woods  IS  the  effort  of  the  good  manager  who 
puts  her  house  in  order  after  some  unusually 
disturbing  domestic  event.  With  all  the  na- 
tion's love  and  reverence  for  the  trees,  the 
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needs  were  there.  The  daimyos  needed  wood 
for  repairs,  as  their  strongholds  and  temples 
had  been  damaged  by  the  wars.  Men  had 
developed  ambitions  and  felt  the  need  of 
property.  Industry  demands  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  the  crude  matters  needed  for  com- 
merce and  in  the  home  industries.  Wood 
was  used  then,  as  it  is  now,  for  all  purposes. 
Japan  made  and  is  still  making  everything 
of  wood, — all  the  implements  that  the  Euro- 
pean makes  of  tin,  zinc,  pasteboard,  or  leather. 
Her  houses  have  no  chimneys,  so  to  heat  them 
she  bums  charcoal  in  braziers.  In  charcoal 
alone  her  annual  consumption  is  estimated  at 
nearly  $40,000,000.  The  needs  have  been, 
and  still  are,  great,  and  the  forests  have  been 
worked  too  hard.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  new 
forestry  organization,  however,  shows  that 
Japan  knows  her  needs,  and  if  intelligent, 
determined  actions  counts  for  anything  in 
national  effort,  she  will  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  the  realization  of  her  aspirations  along 
the  line  of  her  natural  resources.  She  must 
have  wood.  As  things  are  now,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  plant  to  timber  than  raise  gar- 
den vegetables  or  the  plants  used  in  indus- 
try. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    GOVERNMENT    SUPER- 
VISION. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  government  fixed 
upon  a  plan  of  reform  comprising  the  classi- 
fication and  regulation  of  forests.  A  fund 
of  approximately  $11,000,000  was  set  apart 
for  forestry  work.  The  administrative  sys- 
tem adopted  includes  rules  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  trees,  permits  for  timber-cutting,  rules 
for  clearing  forests,  for  working  on  the  roads, 
for  starting  and  maintaining  nurseries,  and 
for  protecting  the  woods  from  fires,  cave-ins, 
shifting  sands,  inundations,  and  winds  and 
tides.  It  is  notable  that  the  system  makes 
ample  provision  for  something  considered  by 
the  Japanese  as  essential  to  an  enlightened 
nation:  beauty  of  scenery  and  the  perpetual 
memorial  in  nature  of  the  nation's  historical 
facts.  As  the  forestry  organization  stands 
to-day  it  seems  complete. 

Besides  the  school  of  the  university  and  its 
special  faculty  there  are  ten  schools  (five  sec- 
ondanr  and  five  primary,  or  apprenticeship, 
schools),  all  endowed  and  maintained  by  the 
state  or  under  other  special  care.  The  school 
course  is  three  years.  In  the  secondary  schools 
the  students  learn  everything  of  use  to  an  expert 
agriculturist  and  everything  required  in  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  a  farm.  An  ideal  school  is 
maintained  by  Japan  at  the  experiment  station 
of  Megura,  Tokio.  In  that  college  the  student 
•s  drilled  to  answer  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the 


new  forestry  organization.  The  diploma  covers 
road,  bridge,  and  topographical  engineering,  and 
all  the  subjects  treated  by  the  higher  forestry 
school. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  Japan's  trees  is  the 
zelkowa  keaki,  which  has  been  described  as 
"  an  elm  of  Dunkirk  with  the  nerves  of  an 
oak  of  Provence." 

This  beautiful  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet.    In  a  climate  like  that  of  Nor- 
mandy or  Brittany  it  might  well  endure  a  long 
winter,  and  for  bordering  roads  and    parkways 
it  could  not  be  surpassed.     The  ironwood   tree 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description.    The  most 
precious  of  all  the  trees  of  Japan  from  the  point 
of  view  of  product  is  the  camphor  tree.      Most 
of  our  camphor  is  obtained  from  Formosa.    This 
product,  however,  is  much  menaced  by  artificial 
camphor.     In  Japan  the  camphor  tree  does  not 
produce  much,  and  the  demand  for  camphor  has 
gone  far  toward  exterminating  the  tree.      The 
matsu,  or    dwarf   pine,   is   a   sturdy    little    tree. 
which  is  cut  many  times  before  it  gets  its  growth, 
but  on  the  steep,  inaccessible  slopes,  in  the  easily 
inundated  valleys,  and   in   the   rice   fields    it   is 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  attains  more  important 
size. 

A    Prenohman  on  the  Destruction  of 
the  Forests. 

"  It  would  be  a  misfortune  for  France, — 
a  curse, — should  all  the  trees  be  cut  down; 
the  arts  would  cease  to  be,  and  the  artisans 
would  be  driven  into  the  pastures  to  cat 
grass."  In  these  words  M.  Casanove,  writ- 
ing in  the  Petit  Journal  (Paris),  gives  us 
his  opinion  of  what  is  likely  to  happen, — in 
France  in  particular,  and  in  the  world  in 
general, — if  measures  are  not  taken  to  pro- 
tect existing  forests  and  to  plant  new  oncs- 

Nearly  four  centuries  have  passed,  he  con- 
tinues, since  Bernard  Palissy  prophesied  the 
coming  death  of  the  forest,  the  cessation  of 
the  arts,  and  the  abject  poverty  of  the  artists. 
The  French  people  have  ignored  his  wise 
counsels,  and  their  zealous  persistence  in 
stripping  France  of  her  trees  has  been 
equalled  only  by  their  criminal  ignorance. 

It  is  a  crime,  it  is  parricide  (the  word  is  not 
too  strong!),  to  continue  our  war  against  the 
forests.  We  know  that  the  trees  feed  the  ground 
and  make  it  fruitful;  we  know  that  they  fer- 
tilize it  by  holding  the  water  from  rain  and  from 
the  springs  for  a  moment  before  tlic  little 
streams  and  the  rivers  bear  it  to  the  ocean.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  trees  to  lessen  the  danger 
from  the  torrents  by  checking  their  impetuous 
flow  and  by  drawing  the  water  down  to  their 
roots  in  the  earth.  We  are  striking  a  death- 
blow to  the  bulwark  raised  by  our  ancestors 
when  they  planted  the  trees  as  imperishable 
ramparts  before  the  sea  to  hold  back  the  in- 
vading sands.  The  trees  have  given  man  his 
strength.  They  have  protected  the  land  he  lives 
on,  and  to  repay  them  for  it  he  gives  them  death. 
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He  will  suffer  for  it !  For  when  the  forests  dis- 
a|)pear  humanity  will  cease  to  be.  The  waters 
will  engulf  the  land  or  bury  under  the  sands  of 
the  sea  the  cities  with  their  inhabitants.  If 
there  be  any  who  escape  they  will  soon  die,  for 
no  one  could  live  long  in  air  made  irrespirable 
by  the  absence  of  the  forests. 

Believing  that  the  trees  are  of  the  univer- 
sal confraternity  our  forefathers  cherished 
them.  And  they  did  well,  for  by  the  trees 
came  the  agricultural  power  to  renew  the 
earth  despite  the  damage  done  by  war  and 
Its  attendant  evils.  In  early  days  the  trees 
were  the  religious,  political,  and  moral  em- 
blems of  the  people.  Oak,  chestnut,  beech, 
or  pine  tree,  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  is  to  our 
interest,  to  stop  the  evil  work  of  the  hatchet 
and  the  axe. 

Literature  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
forest  destruction.  The  daily  journals  of  the 
world  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of 
wood-pulp.    Even  the  publication  of  one  suc- 


cessful novel  demands  the  sacrifice  of  a  small 
forest.  ITic  nations  of  the  world,  however, 
says  M.  Casanove  in  conclusion,  are  begin- 
ning to  awake  to  the  danger  of  destroying  the 
forests. 

Forty-three  different  forest-protection  socie- 
ties are  now  at  work  in  one  single  department  in 
France  (Ardecke),  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  some  of  the  members  are  peasants  and  that 
some  are  children.  During  a  period  of  three 
years  they  have  started  235  nurseries,  planted 
or  grafted  nearly  80,000  trees,  and  sowed  the 
seed  of  innumerable  resinous  species.  The  socie- 
ties teach  the  meaning  and  value  of  trees,  pre- 
vent tree  abuse,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
favor  the  cultivation  of  forests.  Each  member 
works  at  least  one  day  of  every  wedc,  either  at 
home  or  elsewhere,  planting  forest  or  fruit  trees 
or  looking  after  those  already  planted,  grafting, 
trimming,  destroying  parasites,  etc.  The  socie- 
ties woik  against  the  needless  destruction  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  strive  to  prevent  children 
and  animals  from  damaging  trees  and  plants, 
picking  buds  and  leaves,  or  breaking  branches. 


VARIATIONS  IN  LATITUDE. 


TT  IS  rather  startling  to  be  told  that  the  lati- 
tudc  of  New  York  City  is  continually 
changing.  But  this  is  just  the  proposition  that 
has  now  been  put  fortfi  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican for  April  25  in  an  article  on  **  Is  the  Axis 
of  the  Earth  Shifting?"  by  J.  F.  Springer. 
It  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  grasp  just  what 
this  means.  Astronomers  have  known  for 
centuries  that  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
axis  of  rotation  is  continually  varying.  But 
this  is  not  what  is  meant.  The  axis  of  rota- 
tion has  been  ascertained  to  be  undergoing 
changes  relatively  to  the  earth  itself;  so  that 
to-day  the  North  Pole  has  a  certain  location 
on  the  earth's  surface,  while  to-morrow  it 
will  be  at  another  point.  All  this  is  surpris- 
ing, and  surprising  not  only  to  the  lay  mind, 
but  to  the  astronomical  as  well.  For  astron- 
omers have  been  reluctant  to  admit  so  revo- 
lutionary a  principle.  However,  the  cold 
logic  of  facts  has  at  last  carried  the  day,  and 
in  astronomical  circles  the  mutation  of  the 
Pole  is  an  acknowledged  fact. 

The  writer  prefaces  his  account  of  this 
most  modem  result  with  a  brief  resume  of 
two  principal  ancient  and  one  modem  method 
for  the  determination  of  latitude. 

The  old  Greeks  were  well  convinced  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  idea 
of  latitude  was  familiar.  They  observed  that 
the  sun  in  summer  apparently  moves  north- 
ward until  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice. 


when  he  appears  to  reach  the  limit  of  his 
northern  excursion.  At  noon  upon  that  day 
the  hollow  gnomon  might  be  used  to  deter- 
mine latitude.  Thus  in  Fig.  i,  such  a 
gnomon  is  shown  as  set  up  at  die  point  P, 
with  its  indicator  PT  in  line  with  a  radius. 
The  light  from  the  sun  at  noon  passes 
through  C  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  if 
continued  would  pass  through  the  center  O. 
At  the  same  moment  a  shadow,  PQ,  is  made 
by  PT.  The  angles  a  and  P  are  equal,  since 
the  sun  is  so  distant.  Consequently,  by  meas- 
uring the  angle  a  die  ancient  Greeks  deter- 
mined the  value  of  j8,  which  gives  the  latitude 
from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 

There  was  another  method  capable  of  ap- 


is 


FIGURES   I   AND  2. 
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plication  at  the  vernal  or  autumnal  equinox; 
The  gnomon  ( Fig.  2 )  is  here  a  flat-bottomed 
one.  The  sun  shines  directly  over  the  equator 
E,  so  that  the  angle  EOP  (j8)  gives  the  lati- 
ture  of  P  north  of  the  equator.  But  a  =^  p^ 
so  that  the  shadow  PQ  cast  by  PT^enabled 
them  to  determine  a,  and  thus  the  north  lati- 
tude. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  deter- 
mining latitude  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  is  that  indicated  by  Fig.  3.  N  is 
the  celestial  pole.  An  observer  stands  at  P 
and  determines  the  angle  <^,  H  being  the 
astronomical  horizon.  Since  N  is  so  far 
away,  NO  and  NP  are  both  perpendicular 
to  OE, — E  being  on  the  equator.  Conse- 
quently 0  =^  <f>.  But  0  is  the  latiude.  This 
gives  a  very  convenient  rule  which  every  one 
may  use.  Find  how  many  degrees  the  north 
star  is  above  the  horizon.  This  is  approxi- 
mately the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Kiistner  at  Berlin  was 
engaged  in  applying  a  new  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  constant  of  aberration. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  precision  it  was  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  with  great  exactitude  the 
latitude  of  Berlin.  Notwithstanding  a  great 
deal  of  work,  it  seemed  impossible  to  explain 
the  origin  of  what  were  apparently  errors  in 
the  results  of  observations.  At  last  he  an- 
nounced that  the  latitude  of  Berlin  appeared 
as  having  a  variation  of  .2"  to  .3"   in  the 


course  of  a  not  very  long  interval  of  time. 
If  this  was  in  reality  a  change  of  latiude,  it 
meant  that  the  North  Pole  had  undergone  a 
change  of  position  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.  And  his  data  were  not  the  only  ones 
which  suggested  the  theory  of  a  moving  Pole. 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  other  side  of  the  earth  and 


FIGURE   3. 


^0^' 


FIGURE  4. 

ascertain  whether  a  shifting  of  the  Pole  in 
the  opposite  direction  could  be  detected.  Ac- 
cordingly observations, — in  which  the  United 
States  Government  co-operated, — were  made 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  while  similar  work 
was  performed  at  Berlin  and  other  points. 
The  result  was  decidedly  confirmatory. 

At  about  the  same  period  an  American  as- 
tronomer, Dr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  became  aware  that  a  certain  series  of 
determinations  of  latitudes  showed  not  only 
variations,  but  variations  apparently  obey- 
ing some  more  or  less  complicated  law. 
While  the  discrepancies  apparently  meant 
that  the  Pole  was  shifting,  he  was  unwilling, 
without  further  investigations,  to  commit 
himself  to  such  a  startling  proposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  matter  was  gone  into  in  most 
minute  detail,  with  the  result  that  he  has 
very  clearly  established  the  existence  of  two 
influences  at  work.  At  times  these  work  to- 
gether, shifting  the  Pole  to  a  maximum  dis- 
tance from  a  mean  position.  At  times  they 
counteract  each  other,  reducing  the  mutation 
to  a  very  small  minimum.  The  one  influence 
has  a  yearly  period,  while  the  other  has  a 
period  varying  from  twelve  and  one-half  to 
fourteen  and  one-half  months.  Combined, 
they  produce  a  cycle  of  about  seven  years. 
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The  mutation  of  the  Pole  is  now  ad- 
mitted, and  the  International  Geodetic  As- 
sociation has  been  maintaining  five  or  six 
stations  where  observers  are  engaged  in  de- 
termining the  precise  course  of  the  moving 
Pole,  These  stations,  together  with  one  or 
two  other  observatories  which  have  under- 
taken to  co-operate,  are  scattered  over  the 
globe, — ^most  of  them,  however,  being  in  the 
the  northern  hemisphere  and  within  twelve 
seconds  of  a  single  parallel  of  latitude, — 
38*  8'  N. 

Fig*  4  gives  results  of  six  years  of  observa- 
tion.   The  curve  indicates  the  movement  of 


the  Pole.  The  mean  position  is  at  the  cen- 
ter. The  Pole  has  not  occupied  during  thi^ 
period  this  exact  central  position,  however. 
The  numbers  scattered  along  the  curve  rep- 
resent the  years  divided  into  tenths  from 
1899.9  to  1906.0.  Thp  amount  of  variation 
from  the  mean  position  may  be  found  by 
using  the  numbers  along  the  margins.  These 
indicate  deviations  as  measured  by  seconds  of 
arc.  To  convert  seconds  into  feet  let  it  be 
noted  that  one  second  is  approximately  equal 
to  100  feet.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Pole  has  wandered  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty 
feet 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  ISLAND. 


JUAN  Fernandez,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
has  long  been  identified,  in  the  popular 
imagination,  with  Robinson  Crusoe's  island. 
This  IS  because  many  writers  have  with  rea- 
son associated  Crusoe  with  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Sel- 
kirk passed  five  years  of  solitude  on  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  now  a  dependency  of 
Chile.  Since  this  island  was  the  scene  of  the 
adventures  that  formed  the  basis  of  Defoe's 
masterpiece,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should 
be  spoken  of  as  ''  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island," 
and  yet  any  attempt  to  reconcile  its  geo- 
graphical position  with  that  of  the  island  as 
specifically  defined  in  "  The  Life  and 
Strange,  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  must  result  in  utter  confusion,  for 
Defoe  locates  the  scene  of  his  hero's  adven- 
tures "  in  an  uninhabhed  island  on  the  coast 
of  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  of  Oroonoque"  [Orinoco],— obviously 
not  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  South  American  continent,  near 
its  northern  coast. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  Modem  Lan- 
guafre  Notes  for  March,  Mr.  Ralph  O. 
Williams  says : 

If  we  consult  Crusoe's  story  we  find  that  he 
was  a  planter  in  the  Brasils  at  the  time  he  era- 
barked  for  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  that  he  went  as 
supercargo  to  buy  negroes  for  himself  and  other 
planters,  and  that  after  crossing  the  equator, 
while  sailing  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  ship 
was  struck  by  a  hurricane,  whioh  drove  her  for 
twelve  days. 

"About  the  twelfth  day,"  says  Crusoe,  "the 
weather  abating  a  little,  the  master  took  an  obser- 
vation as  welt  as  he  could  and  found  ...  he 
was  got  upon  the  coast  of  Guiana,  or  the  north 
part   of   Brazil,    beyond    the    River    Amazons, 


toward  that  of  the  River  Oroonoque,  commonly 
called  the  Great  River.  .  .  .  Looking  over 
the  charts  of  the  seacoast  of  America  with  him, 
we  concluded  there  was  no  inhabited  country 
for  us  to  have  recourse  to  [for  repairs]  till  we 
came  within  the  circle  of  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  stand  away  for  Bar- 
badoes." 

But  when  in  latitude  12  degrees  and  18  min- 
utes, another  furious  storm  drove  them  west- 
ward, land  was  sighted,  the  ship  struck  sand, 
and  the  sea  broke  over  her.  All  on  board  ex- 
pected the  ship  to  go  to  pieces  immediately;  the 
boat  which  they  got  into  was  swamped  and  upset 
by  "  a  raging  wave,  mountain-like,  and  Crusoe 
was  the  only  one  who  got  ashore.  His  explora- 
tions later  showed  that  he  was  on  an  uninhabited 
island. 

Crusoe  had  seen  on  clear  days  from  a  hill  on 
his  island  land  that  he  thought  was  the  con- 
tinent, but  which  he  found  later  were  islands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoque.  While  con- 
triving means  for  going  to  the  mainland,  which 
he  supposed  these  islands  to  be,  Crusoe  and  his 
man  Friday  rescued  Friday's  father  and  a  Span- 
iard from  a  party  of  savages  who  had  brought 
them  to  Crusoe's  island  for  a  meal,  and  Crusoe 
learned  from  the  Spaniard  that  there  were  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  on  Crusoe's  sui>posed 
mainland  who  had  been  wrecked  there  in  "a 
Spanish  ship  bound  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
to  the  Havana." 

The  statements  and  quotations  given  above  as 
to  the  course  of  the  ship  in  which  Crusoe  was 
supercargo  agree  with  an  American  reprint  of 
**  Robinson  Crusoe."  They  have  been  verified  by 
comparing  them  with  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
first  volume  (London,  1719),  and  with  the  map 
in  the  fourth  edition  showing  the  ship's  course. 

It  is  clearly  an  error  to  speak  of  Juan 
Fernandez  as  "  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island," 
save  in  the  sense  that  Defoe  probably  got 
his  inspiration  for  the  story  of  Crusoe  from 
Selkirk's  solitary  life  on  that  island  in  the 
South  Pacific.  Crusoe's  island  itself  existed 
only  in  Defoe's  imagination. 
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THE  AMERICAN   LITERARY  INVASION  OF  EUROPE. 


T^HE  first  American  story-teller  to  invade 
Europe  was  Washington  Irving,  who, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  began  to  write  tales  of 
rural  England,  "  wjth  a  grace  and  insight 
surpassed  by  none  of  his  British  contempo- 
raries." The  quoted  words  are  those  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice,  who  contributes 
to  the  May  Bookman  a  clever  little  summary 
of  the  American  literary  invasion  of  Europe. 
Illustrating  Mr.  Maurice's  text  is  an  inter- 
esting map,  which  we  reproduce,  drawn  by 
Paul  Wilstach.  This  map  is  admittedly  in- 
complete,— it  is  "  final  only  for  the  mo- 
ment.*' The  tide  of  American  invasion  is 
rising  with  every  publishing  season.  Ameri- 
cans will  continue,  in  increasing  numbers, 
to  write  novels  of  European  life  and  condi- 
tions. Following  is  a  list  presented  by  Mr. 
Maurice,  sketching  the  "  invasion,"  by  coun- 
try, author,  and  title  of  work: 

IRELAND:  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  "  Pene- 
lope";  Hermine  Templeton,  "Darby  0*Gill.** 

SCOTLAND:  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  "Pene- 
lope." 

WALES:  Mark  Twain,  "A  Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court." 

ENGLAND,  London:  H.  B.  Stow,  "The 
Minister's  Wooing";  Charles  Major,  "When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower";  R.  H.  Davis, 
"  The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn,"  "  His  Bad  Angel," 
"  In  the  For  " ;  Lloyd  Osbourne,  "  The  Adven- 
turer " ;  F.  H.  Burnett,  "  The  Lady  of  Quality," 
"  The  Shuttle." 

Bath  :  Booth  Tarkington,  "  Monsieur  Beau- 
caire  " ;  Pyle. 

Derby-Stafford:  Charles  Major,  "Dorothy 
Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall." 

Westmoreland:  V.  Kester,  "John  o*  James- 
town." 

West  England:  F.  H.  Burnett,  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy." 

Lancashire:  F.  H.  Burnett,  "Lass  o* 
Lowrie's,"  "  Haworths." 

Surrey:  F.  H.  Burnett,  "A  Fair  Barbarian." 

General:  Washington  Irving,  "The  Sketch 
Book,"  "  Bracebridge  Hall  " ;  Marion  Crawford, 
"  The  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish  " ;  Anne  Warner, 
"Seeing  England  with  Uncle  John";  Amelie 
Rives,  "Athelwold";  Lloyd  Osbourne,  "Baby 
Bullet." 

FRANCE,  Paris:  E.  A.  Poe,  "The  Murders 
of  the  Rue  Morgue."  "The  Purloined  Letter," 
"The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget";  B.  Tarking- 
ton. "The  Beautiful  Lady";  R.  W.  Chambers, 
"The  Red  Republic";  T.  R.  Sullivan,  "Tom 
Sylvester  " ;  B.  W.  Howard,  "  Aulnay  Tower  " ; 
G.  W.  Carryl,  "  Zut  and  Other  Stories";  C 
Wells,  "Patty  in  Paris";  O.  Johnson.  "In  the 
Name  of  Liberty";  Julia  Magnider.  "  The  Prin- 
cess Sonia";  Bertha  Runkle.  "The  Helmet  of 
Navarre";  M.  R.  S.  Andrews,  "Vive  TEmper- 
eur";  Weir  Mitchell,  "The  Adventures  of 
Fran<;ois";  B.  E.  Stevenson,  "At  Odds  with 
xu.  Hegcnt/' 


Breton      Coast:      Blanche      W.        Howard, 
"Guenn." 

Nice:  Burnett,  "Short  Stories." 

Orleans  :   Mary   H.   Catherwood,   *'  Story   of 
Jean  D'Arc";  Twain. 

Southern  France  :  T.  A.  Sauvier,  **  An  Em- 
bassy to  Provence." 

General  :    Anne    Warner,    "  Seeing      PVance 
with  Uncle  John." 

ITALY.  Rome:  Marion  Crawford,  '*  Sara- 
cinesca,"  '*  St.  Ilario,"  "  Don  Orsino,"  '*  A  Ro- 
man Singer,"  "  Pietro  Ghisleri  " ;  Henry  James, 
"Daisy  Miller,"  "Roderick  Hudson";  N.  Haw- 
thorne. "The  Marble  Faun";  W.  W.  Story. 
"  Fianetta  " ;  B.  Tarkington.  "  His  Own  Peo- 
ple"; W.  S.  Davis,  "Friend  of  Caesar";  Irving 
Bacheller,  "Vergilius";  Joaquin  Miller,  **  The 
One  Fair  Woman";  Margaret  Sherwood, 
"  Daphne." 

Venice:  M.  Crawford,  "Marietta";  J.  F. 
Cooper,  "  Bravo " ;  F.  H.  Smith,  "  Gondola 
Days." 

BoLogNA :  D.  Osborne,  **  The  Angels  of  Mes- 
ser  Ercole." 

General:  L.  C.  Hale,  "A  Motor  Car  Di- 
vorce ".;  H.  B.  F*uller,  "  The  Chevalier  of  Pen- 
sieri-Vani " ;  H.  B.  Stowe,  "  Agnes  of  Sor- 
rento." 

SICILY:  M.  Crawford,  "Casa  Braccio." 
"  Taquisara,"  "  Corleone." 

SPAIN:  W.  Irving.  "Legends  of  the  Al- 
hambra";  M.  Crawford,  "In  the  Palace  of  the 
King  " ;  J.  F.  Cooper,  "  Mercedes  of  Castile." 

SWITZERLAND:  H.  James.  "Daisy  Mil- 
ler"; H.  B.  F*uller,  "Chatelaine  of  La  Trinite." 

CORSICA:   A.   C.   Gunter,  "Mr.    Barnes  of     • 
New  York." 

BELGIUM:  G.  B.  McCutcheon,  "Castle 
Craneycrow." 

HOLLAND :  M.  M.  Dodge,  "  Hans  Brinker  " ; 
W.  D.  Howells,  "  The  Kentons  " ;  B.  E.  Steven- 
son, "  An  Affair  of  State." 

GERMANY:  H.  W.  Longfellow,  "Hype- 
rion"; F.  M.  Crawford,  "  Greif  en  stein,"  "A 
Cigarette  Maker's  Romance";  R.  H.  Davis, 
"  The  Princess  Aline." 

AUSTRIA:  F.  M.  Crawford.  "The  Witch  of 
Prague." 

NORWAY:  H.  E.  Scudder.  "Viking  Bod- 
leys  " ;  H.  H.  Boyesen,  "  Gunnar,"  "  Modern  Vi- 
kings " ;  Paul  du  Chaillu,  "  Ivar  the  Viking." 

DENMARK:  Paul  Harboc,  "The  Son  of 
Magnus." 

RUSSIA:  F.  M.  Crawford,  "Paul  Patoff"; 
A.  C.  Gunter,  "  That  Frenchman  " ;  R.  H.  Sav- 
age, "My  Official  Wife";  S.  Cobb,  "The  Gun- 
maker  of  Moscow." 

BALKANS:  G.  B.  McCutcheon,  " Graustark." 
"Beverly  of  Graustark";  H.  McGrath,  "The 
Puppet  Crown";  E.  D.  Miller.  "The  Prince 
Goes  Fishing." 

TURKEY:. Lew  Wallace.  "The  Prince  of 
India";  F.  M.  Crawford,  "  Arethusa,"  "Paul 
Patoff";  George  Ade,  "The  Slim  Princess": 
Kenneth  Brown,  "The  First  Secretary"; 
Brander  Matthews,  "The  Last  Meeting." 

GREECE:  R.  H.  Davis,  "The  Princess 
Aline  " ;  Anna  B.  Dodd,  "  On  the  Knees  of  the 
Gods.- 
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THE  AMERICAN  UTERARY  INVASION  OP  EUROPE. 


Although  not  on  European  soil,  says  Mr.  territory    has    been    apportioned    to    Paul 

Maurice,  in  conclusion,  Tangier  is  so  close  Leicester  Ford  iFor  certain  chapters  of  "  The 

to  Gibraltar  that  no  one  is  likely  to  resent  Story  of  an  Untold  Love,"  and  to  Richard 

the  invasion  of  the  map  by  that  little  point  Harding  Davis  for  "  The  Exiles  "  and  "  The 

of  Africa  in  the  extreme  southwest.     This  King's  Jackal." 


NITROGEN  AND  THE  FOOD   SUPPLY  OF  THE  HUMAN 

RACE. 


THAT  the  earth  may* eventually  cease  to 
yield  the  requisite  nourishment  for  the 
constantly  increasing  human  race  confronts 
us  as  a  dire  possibility.  The  prospect  of  a 
universal  famine  is  not  a  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination ;  and  the  efiorts  that  are  being 
made  in  our  new  century  to  enrich  the  soil  by 
hitherto  unknown  means  of  supply  will  nat- 
urally arouse  a  widespread  interest.  Dr. 
Otto  N.  Witt,  professor  in  the  great  Tech- 
nological Institute  at  Charlottenburg,  gives 
an  interesting  account  in  the  Berlin  iVoche 
of  what  is  at  present  being  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  producing  nitrates, — the  life-giv- 
ing aliment  of  plants, — and  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  their  vastly  increased  future  pro- 
duction. We  reproduce  some  of  the  leading 
points  of  the  article. 

It  has  long  been  a  familiar  fact  that  the 


nutriment  withdrawn  from  the  earth  by  the 
annual  crops  must  be  replaced  by  fertilizers. 

But  since  Liebiflfs  immortal  efforts  have 
taught  us  exactly  what  substances  the  plant -ab- 
sorbs from  the  earth  we  know  also  that  by  an 
abundant  supply  of  those  substances  we  can 
force  it  to  yield  an  exuberant  growth.  This  is 
the  basis  of  modem  agriculture, — the  only  thing 
which  can  enable  us,  within  certain  limits  at 
least,  to  increase  the  habitableness  of  the  globe 
in  corresponding  measure  with  the  increase  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  substances  absolutely  essential  to 
the  plant,'  oxygen  is  omnipresent,  and  atmos- 
pheric predpitation  furnishes,  on  the  whole, 
suffident  water;  the  indispensable  carbonic 
acid,  too,  is  never  lacking  in  the  air. 

Phosphates  and  potassic  salts,  absorbed  from 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  roots,  must  be  con- 
stantly replaced  by  manures  in  order  to  secure 
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lasting  productivity;  and  Nature  has  granted  an 
at  least  provisionally  inexhaustible  supply  of 
certain  necessary  mineral  substances.  There  re- 
mains nitrogen,  that  element  which  the  plant 
absolutely  needs  for  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
toplasm, of  the  substance  that  in  every  cell  rep- 
resents the  actual  seat  of  life. 

The  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  world  is,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  inexhaustible, 
for  it  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  which  envelops  the  earth.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  plants  for  the  most 
part  are  incapable  of  absorbing  and  utilizing 
nitrogen  in  the  molecular  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  atmosphere.  All  higher  plants 
demand  the  nitrogen  requisite  for  their  exist- 
ence in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  shape 
of  nitrates.  Certain  bacteria, — the  nitrify- 
ing organisms  found  evierywhere  in  the  soil, 
— can,  it  is  true,  absorb  nitrogen  in  combina- 
tion with  hydrogen  as  ammonia,  they,  on 
their  part,  converting  it  into  nitrates.  And 
putrefying  matter,  such  as  stable-manure,  is 
valuable,  since,  again  by  the  aid  of  bacteria, 
the  nitrogen  it  contains  is  changed  into  am- 
monia, which  the  nitrif>'ing  organisms  of  the 
soil  convert  into  nitrates  that  serve  to  nour- 
ish the  higher  plants.  Thus  life  is  generated 
from  death  by  a  wonderful  process  which  we 
term  the  cycle  of  nitrogen. 

But  this  cycle  can  only  reproduce  what 
was  already  in  existence,  even  where  no  loss 
is  involved  in  the  process.  An  increase  in 
the  productive  power  of  the  earth  is  con- 
ceivable only  if  we  can  obtain  ammonia  or 
nitrates  from  sources  that  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  life  actually  flourishing 
upon  our  globe.  This,  too,  is  fortunately 
possible. 

Ammonia  is  retained  as  a  by-product  of  the 
gas  industry  and  of  saggar,  and  we  obtain  salt- 
peter from  South  America,  where  it  is  native 
to  the  soil.  None  of  these  sources  is,  however, 
inexhaustible,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Chile  salt- 
peter, in  particular,  its  continued  supply  is  quite 
doubtful.  It  would,  therefore,  be  very  valuable 
if  we  had  additional  sources  of  nitrogenous  food 
for  plants  at  our  command. 

The  question,  then,  is  directly  forced  upon 
us  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  unite 
the  nitrogen  and  the  oxygen  which  lie  un- 
combined  side  by  side  in  the  atmospheric  air, 
and  thus  create  a  really  inexhaustible  source 
for  the  nitrates  which  are  so  indispensable  to 
the  carrying  out  of  intensive  agriculture. 
This  idea  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  saltpeter 
problem.  It  is  a  daring  one,  but  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  the  beginnings 
of  its  realization  constitute  the  first  great 
technical  achievement  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tur>'. 


The  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  inert,  averse  to  all 
chemical   reaction,  but  it  is  not  as    bad    as   its 
reputation.   Like   some   people,   it    is    roused    to 
necessary    action    only     after    beings      properly 
warmed  up.     In  other  words,  it  reacts   only  at 
very  high  temperatures,  such  as  were   formerly 
not  obtainable  upon  an   industrial   scale.      One 
of    the    hottest    technical    constructions     is    the 
porcelain-kiln,   whose    working   temperature    is, 
roundly,  1500  degrees.    At  this  white  heat  there 
is  as  yet  no  noticeable  chemical  union    between 
the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.      Only 
in  the  electric  flaming-arc,  whose  heat    attains 
3000  degrees,  does  a  perceptible  combustion   of 
the  nitrogen, — its  union  with  the  oxygen, — take 
place.     The   product   of   this    process   is    nitric 
oxide,  a  gas  no  longer  at  all  inert  in  entering 
into  combinations,  absorbing  additional    oxygen 
even    at    an    ordinary    temperature,    changing. 
finally,  if  water,  too,  be  present,  into  nitric  acid, 
which,  on  its  part,  is  capable  of  forming  nitrates 
in  conjunction  with  metals.    On  the  other  hand, 
nitric  oxide  is  very  sensitive  to  high  tempera- 
tures; care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature 
in  which  it  is  generated  be  retained  but  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second,  that  this  be  cooled   in  a 
like  short  space  of  time  to  a  degree  where  the 
oxide  will  not  again  be  disintegrated. 

The  fact  itself  that  air  in  the  electric 
flaming-arc  yields  nitric  oxide  was  observed 
as  early  as  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  unable  to  accomplish 
anything  with  this  inheritance  from  the  in- 
fancy of  chemistry;  it  remained  for  our  day 
to  investigate  it  thoroughly  and  to  originate 
means  for  producing  the  gas  on  a  great  scale 
and  thus  turning  it  to  practical  account. 
From  the  very  outset  the  saltpeter  problem 
has  been  vigorously  pursued,  and  everywhere 
a  feverish  energy  is  directed  to  its  solution. 

A  gigantic  failure  in  America  acted  only  as 
a  spur  to  new  efforts;  in  Switzerland,  South 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  eager  investigators  arc 
at  work,  giving  us  solutions  where  at  least  the 
factors  that  caused  the  failure  in  America  are 
eliminated. 

There  are  lands  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  water-power,  and 
but  little  adapted  to  the  development  of  ex- 
tensive and  varied  industries.  These  are 
the  saltpeter  countries  of  the  future. 

Norway,  especially,  is  such  a  region,  with  its 
countless  waterfalls,  fed  by  the  great  seas  of 
its  vast  plateaus,  which  rush  tumbling  down  into 
wild  gorges  and  find  their  way  to  the  plain. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  his  country  is  the 
proper  place  to  manufacture  saltpeter,  the 
Will-known  Norwegian  engineer,  S.  Eyde, 
enlisted  the  interest  of  the  influential  and 
judicious  industrial  leaders  of  the  central  Eu- 
ropean manufacturing  nations.  French  and 
German  capital  flowed  willingly  to  the  great 
new  enterprises,  and  the  management  of  the 
Baden  factory  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  on 
an  industrial  scale  on  Norwegian  soil  the  re- 
sults which  they  had  arrived  at  in  their  labora- 
tories. 
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THE  NUTRITIVE    CAPACITY  OF  EGGS. 

\X7HEN  a  sick  man  complained  that  he  excite  the  intestinal  contractions  but  little.    The 

^^      had  been  forbidden  to  eat  anything  manner  of  cooking  an  egg  is  of  great  impor- 

• .  .  ^ ^L^  ^i^u-  -.j^k->.*-.i?  tance.    An  immersion  in  boiling  water  one  min- 

but  eggs,  the  celebrated  chemist,  Fremy,  an-  ^^^  barely  coagulates  the  outer  part  of  the  white; 

swered :        As  an  egg  is  a  chicken  in  process  a  two  minutes'  immersion  coagulates  the  exter- 

of  fonnation,  you  arc  really  on  a  meat  diet."  nal  half,  and  three  minutes*  immersion  cooks 

The  egg  is  an  azoted  aliment  of  the  first  ^^'t^^^  ^u  through     An  egg  is  cooked  to  per- 

.         T^  .        .               1  ^      T        ^    •-.  J  fection  when  it  has  been  m  boning  or  very  hot 

order.     It  is  not  a  complete  aliment ;  it  does  water  three  minutes, 
not  contain  hydrocarbonated  substances,  but 

eaten  as  it  generally  is,  with  a  little  bread,  it  Martinet,  the  authority  on  eggs,  thinks 

IS  a  general  aliment  of  perfect  digestibility,  that  the  water  should  be  salted  before  the 

In  an  informational  scientific  article  in  the  egg  is  put  in  it,  and  that  the  egg  should  be 

Annales,  Henri  de  Parville  says:  PUt  in  when  the  water  is  boiling.    He  advises 

The  normal  hen's  egg  weighs  sixty  grams,  taking  the  dish  containing  the  boiling  water 

Fifteen  large  eggs  represent  a  weight  of  about  J^m  the  tire  as  soon  as  the  egg  is  put  in,  and 

two  pounds.    Seventeen  medium  eggs  or  twenty  leaving   the   egg   in    it    for    three    minutes, 

small  ones  weigh  the  same.    The  weight  of  the  Cooked   in  that  way  the  egg  preserves  all 

shell   IS   12  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight,  the  ,,«^.,^.,«  ^«„^^    ,.,k;im  :«.  :«?,-«,  i;,a,4.   ^^a 

white  being^  per  cent  and  the  yolk  3<i  per  ^P«^"?"S  savor,  while  it  is  very  light  and 

cent.     The   constituent   albumens  of  the  yolk  digestible.     A  medium-sized  egg  should  be 

(especially  the  nucleins)  are  very  richly  phos-  put  in  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  stand 

phorated.    So  it  may  be  said  that  the  egg  is  a  two  and  a  half  minutes,  but  three  minutes 

medicament.      From    the    alimentary    point   of  -lir^.iU    k-»   rrixr^^   #.^   u^,^   -^««       \/i^^*^^t. 

view  the  yolk  represents  the  egg.  less  foiir^  grams  ^^?7^  ^  g»^«"   ^o   large   eggs.      Martinet 

of  albumen.    The  nutritive  power  of  an  egg  is  thinks  that  an  egg  thus  cooked  is  as  digestible 

equal  to  150  grams  of  condensed  milk,  but,  un-  as  a  raw  one. 
like  milk,  the  egg  contains  no  hydrocarbonated 

substances.  According  to  Voit  and  Balland,  The  raw  egg  misses  the  beneficial  action  of 
a  sixty-gram  egg  is  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  mastication;  the  stomachic  action  is  different, 
fifty  grams  of  meat.  From  the  economic  point  The  properly  boiled  egg  is  eaten ;  the  improperly 
of  view  the  cost  of  meat  and  eggs  is  the  same,  cooked  one  is  swallowed,  not  eaten.  Hard-boiled 
From  the  point  of  view  of  heat  production  a  eggs  remain  in  the  stomach  at  least  between 
gram  of  albumen  furnishes  four  calorics,  and  two  and  three  hours.  Dyspeptics  find  them 
a  gram  of  fat  furnishes  nine  calorics.  The  white  difificult  to  digest.  Munck  and  Ewald,  who  ex- 
of  an  egg  gives  sixty-two  calorics,  the  total  perimented  by  plunging  them  in  artificial  gas- 
egg  eighty  calorics.  Generally  speaking,  eggs  trie  juice,  found  them  easier  to  digest  when  cut 
are  easily  and  quickly  digested.  The  mean  time .  in  thin  slices.  The  important  point  to  be  re- 
of  their  sojourn  in  the  stomach  is  from  one  membered  in  cooking  eggs  is  that  the  albumen 
hour  to  two  hours,  in  most  cases  the  minimum  should  not  be  coagulated.  Butter  and  oil  make 
time  required  by  food  in  traversing  the  stom-  eggs  less  digestible,  but  add  to  their  nutritive 
ach.     Eggs  have,  very  little  residue   and   they  power. 


RESTORATION  OF  LOST   PARTS  IN  ANIMALS. 

T^HE  custom  among  many  of  the  lower  devoted,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  account  of 

animals  of  replacing  portions  of  the  a  series  of  experiments  performed  by  diflEer- 

body,  such  as  legs,  tails,  eyes,  or  heads,  even,  ent  investigators  to  determine  the  possibili- 

that  may  become  lost  in  the  vicissitudes  of  ties  of  regeneration  in  various  kinds  of  ani- 

everyday  life,  by  the  effective  and  convenient  mals,  as  well  as  to  attempt  to  discover  some 

method  of  growing  new  ones,  has  excited  general  laws  governing  the  process, 
both  interest  and  admiration.    Such  a  stead-       Among  the  experiments  were  some  made 

fast  maintenance  of  the  corporeal  entity  in  upon  the  lungs  of  different  species  of  frogs 

spite  of  apparently  overwhelming  losses  com-  and  salamanders  to  find  out  if  the  organs 

mands  respect  in  itself,  but  there  is  a  fur-  could  be  regenerated  after  they  had  been  re- 

ther  interest  in  the  nature  of  the  process  of  moved.      The    results    were    positive    and 

regeneration, — why  certain  parts  can  be  re-  showed  that  the  lungs  can  be  replaced  after 

generated  while  others  cannot,  or  why  the  either  partial  or  complete  removal, 
same  parts  can  be  restored  in  one  animal  and        It  has  been  said  that  Internal  organs  do 

not  in  another,  with  many  other  questions.  not  regenerate  because,  sheltered  as  they  are 

The  last  number  of  Roux's  Archiv  fiir  by  the  surrounding  organs,  they  arc  less  liable 

Entwickelungsmechanik  der  Organismen  is  to   injury,   and  consequently   the  power  of 
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regeneration  has  been  lost  through  disuse; 
but  the  experiments  prove  conclusively  that 
the  lungs,  at  least,  can  be  replaced,  and  they 
suggest  a  different  explanation,  to  the  effect 
that  the .  power  of  regeneration  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  animal,  a  young 
animal  regenerating  lost  parts  more  easily 
than  an  old  one;  that  regeneration  also  de- 
pends upon  the  phylogenetic  age  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  upon  whether  the  organ  itself  is 
simple  or  highly  specialized;  the  more  sim- 
ple it  is  the  more  easily  replaced. 

In  the  snail  a  pair  of  tentacles,  each  bear- 
ing an  eye,  serve  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  snail's  inner  conscious- 
ness and  the  external  world.  These  organs 
were  restored,  eye  and  all,  within  three  weeks 
after  total  or  partial  extirpation,  although 
the  eye  was  not  perfect,  and  there  was  an 
additional  band  of  visual  elements  extending 
from  the 'eye  to  the  base  of  the  tentacle. 

The  caudal  horn  of  the  silkworm  was 
removed  from  young  larvae  only  three  days 
old,  and  those  that  did  not  die  as  a  result 
of    the   operation    grew    new  caudal    horns 


somewhat    smaller    than    the    normal    size 

River  crabs  had  their  antennse  wholly  or 
partially  cut  off  and  their  claws  caught  in 
such  a  way  that  they  threw  their  legs  off 
of  their  own  volition,  as  they  usually  do 
when  trying  to  make  an  escape. 

These  organs  are  usually  replaced  in  the 
crab,  the  power  of  restoration  serving  as  a 
great  safeguard  to  preserve  the  species  from 
utter  destruction  by  the  attacks  of  numer- 
ous enemies. 

The  injuries  inflicted  in  the  experiments 
seemed  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vital  ac- 
tivities and  accelerated  the  rate  of  growth, 
as  shown  by  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  moulting.  Occasionally  the  animal  out- 
does itself  in  the  matter  of  repairing  the  loss, 
and  produces  an  over-developed  organ  in 
place  of  the  old  one. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general,  primary 
power  of  regeneration  in  simple  organisms 
that  is  gradually  lost  by  animals  higher  up  in 
the  scale,  and  the  loss  of  the  power  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  com- 
plexity of  organization. 


THE  NEED  OF  LAW   REFORM   IN  ENGLAND. 


(^UR  British  cousins  are  wont  from  time 
to  time  to  indulge  in  criticism  of  Amer- 
ican law  and  its  practice;  but,  according  to 
**  Ignotus,"  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  they  will  do  well  to  set  their 
own  house  in  order. 

The  remarks  of  this  writer  dispel  some  il- 
lusions with  regard  to  English  law  and  law- 
yers. For  instance,  it  has  been  generally 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of 
the  British  citizen  that  no  man  was  so  low 
as  not  to  be  within  the  law's  protection ;  but 
it  is  pointed  out,  in  the  article  under  consid- 
eration, that  the  eminent  Bentham,  himself 
a  student  of  law,  and  son  and  grandson  of 
an  attorney,  held  that 

ninety-nine  tnen  out  of  a  hundred  are  thus 
low.  Every  man  is  who  has  not  five-and-twenty 
pounds  to  five-and-twenty  times  fivc-and-twenty 
pounds  to  sport  with,  in  order  to  take  his  chance 
of  justice.  I  say  chance,  remembering  how  great 
a  chance  it  is  that,  although  his  right  be  as  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noon,  he  loses  it  by  a  quibble.  And 
this  is  the  game  a  man  has  to  play  again  and 
again,  as  often  as  he  is  involved  in  a  dispute,  or 
suffers  an  injury.  Whence  comes  this?  From 
extortion,  monopoly,  useless  formalities,  law  gib- 
berish, and  law  taxes.  Half  the  law  is  called 
statute  law,  and  is  made  by  Parliament.  The 
other  half  is  called  common  law.  and  is  made, — 
how  do  you  think?    By  the  judges  without  King, 


Parliament,  or  people.  How  should  lawyers  but 
be  'fond  of  this  brat  of  their  own  begetting? 
Or  how  should  they  bear  to  part  with  it?  It 
carries  in  its  hand  a  rule  of  wax,  which  they 
twist  about  as  they  please;  a  hook  to  lead  the 
people  by  the  nose,  and  a  pair  of  shears  to  fleece 
them  withal. 

As  regards  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  the 
resident  in '  the  British  Isles  is  said  to  be 
worse  off  than  the  native  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  western  Europe.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  contradictory  decisions 
govern  every  point  in  common  law, — deci- 
sions which  derive  their  authority  from  their 
antiquity  alone. 

The  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review 
directs  attention  to  the  gross  anomaly  that 
third  parties  to  a  contract,  however  impor- 
tant their  interests  are,  cannot  sue;  and  he 
goes  on  to  show  very  conclusively  how  dis- 
astrously this  results  in  regard  to  the  making 
of  wills.  If  a  careless  or  incompetent  lawyer 
makes  a  blunder  whereby  his  client,  the  bene- 
ficiary, sustains  a  loss,  the  latter  has  positively 
no  redress,  and  the  offender  goes  scot-free. 
A  recent  case  is  cited  to  illustrate  this  re- 
markable condition  of  the  law: 

A  will  was  drawn  up  by  an  eminent  firm  of 
solicitors  and  brought  to  the  residence  of  the 
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testatrix  for  signature;  it  was  duly  signed,  and 
then  the  solicitor,  a  partner  in  the  firm,  re- 
quested the  husband  of  one  of  the  principal 
beneficiaries  to  witness  the  signature,  which  he 
did ;  as  second  witness  the  solicitor,  also  a  bene- 
ficiary, attested  the  signature  himself!  .  .  . 
The  solicitor's  attestation  invalidated  his  own 
bequest,  and  the  husband's  that  of  the  wife, 
•  who  has  consequently  suffered  a  grievous  loss 
without  possibility  of  redress. 

Under  the  present  system  in  England  a 
solicitor  may  not  address  the  court  in  an  im- 
portant case.  He  must  employ  a  barrister, 
and  if  the  latter  fails  to  appear  in  court,  or 
Vhould  he  settle  the  case  without  his  client's 
consent,  the  litigant,  who  may  have  paid 
enormous  fees,  has  no  redress  whatever. 

Another  abuse  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  one  that  is  continually  on  the  increase, 
is  the  number  of  references  to  counsel  for 
opinions  on  points  which  should  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  solicitor  himself. 

As  regards  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession themselves,  "  Ignotus,"  while  paying 
a  high  tribute  to  the  large  body  of  barristers, 
makes  the  startling  assertion  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  "  has  a  markedly  demoralizing 
effect  on  men  of  weak  moral  fiber,  and  is, 
indeed,  without  ennobling  influence  on  any 
but  the  highest  types."  Within  the  past  few 
years  200  solicitors  have  been  struck  oflE  the 
roll,  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  them 


are  in  positions  in  solicitors*  offices  in  the  city 
of  London,  where  they  watch  any  change  in 
the  Companies*  Acts  in  order  to  suggest  safe 
methods  of  evasion.  In  this  way  the  public 
is  fleeced  in  large  sums. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  ridicule  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  enor- 
mous expense  to  litigants,  is  the  number  of 
reversals  of  decisions;  and  this,  it  is  claimed 
in  the  article  quoted,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  England  the  judges  arc  too  frequently 
raised  to  the  bench,  not  for  their  judicial 
ability,  but  for  purely  political  reasons. 

"  Ignotus  "  holds  that  legal  abuses  are  add- 
ing considerably  to  the  ranks  of  the  Socialists. 
He  has  attended  a  course  of  Socialist  lectures, 
and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 

the  ablest  speakers  are  dealing  more  and  more 
effectively  with  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of 
the  law ;  its  delay,  its  jargon,  its  circumlocu- 
tion, the  undue  preponderance  of  lawyers  in 
Parliament  .  .  .  the  extraordinary  fre- 
quency of  defalcations  by  solicitors,  the  crowds 
of  idle  barristers,  "  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
our  parasites,  a  combination  of  sophist  and  hired 
assassin,  ready  to  argue  for  the  release  of  the 
greatest  ruffian  or  to  blacken  the  fairest  repu- 
tation for  a  fee." 

He  candidly  admits  his  belief  that  Social- 
ism "  would  undoubtedly  find  a  short  way  " 
to  remedy  many  of  the  evils  which  center 
round  the  practice  of  the  law. 


WHAT  PORTUGAL'S  COLONIES  MIGHT  BE. 


f  N  the  modern  rush  for  colonial  possessions 
and  enthusiasm  for  successful  colonial 
administration  little  Portugal  occupies  a 
unique  position.  On  the  one  hand,  without 
having  to  exert  herself  at  all,  Portugal  al- 
ready owns  colonial  possessions  which  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  mother  country 
are  very  considerable,  and  which  have  great 
possibilities  in  them  for  commercial  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  has  underestimated, 
neglected,  and  mismanaged  these  colonies 
until  their  condition  is,  from  some  points  of 
view,  worse  than  if  she  were  acquiring  per- 
fectly new  and  uncivilized  regions;  and,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  home  politics  in  Portu- 
gal is  not  so  settled  and  peaceful  that  she 
can  turn  her  undivided  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  value  lying  latent  in 
these  colonies. 

A  periodical  published  in  Lisbon,  under 
the  title  of  Portuf^al  em  Africa,  is  agitating 
the  question  of  Portuc:uese  colonial  policy, 
and  the  following  condensation  of  two  arti- 


cles published  in  its  pages  gives  one  some  idea 
of  what  the  problem  is.  Timor,  half  of  an 
island  in  the  Maluccas,  near  to  Java,  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  articles. 

It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Portugal  for 
four  centuries,  having  been  discovered  and  an- 
nexed by  missionaries  accompanying  the  expe- 
dition of  Alfonso  and  Albequerque  to  the  East 
Indies.  For  nearly  all  of  these  four  centuries 
the  only  civilizing  force  in  the  island  has  been 
given  by  the  successors  to  those  first  mission- 
aries, and  what  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
people  is  observable  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
priests.  As  late  as  1894  the  island  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  and  it  was  dangerous  so  much 
as  to  cross  a  street  in  Dilly  (the  principal  town 
of  the  colony),  but  now  the  place  is  completely 
pacified  and,  witb  innumerable  natural  re- 
sources, lies  ready  for  colonization.  The  people 
are  docile  and  mild  by  nature  and  only  cruel 
and  vindictive  when  humiliated  or  persecuted. 
Vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities to  encourage  agriculture  among  the 
natives,  says  the  writer  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, first  among  which  should  be  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  to  them;  and  larger  tracts  of  land 
should    be    offered    to    Portuguese    imigrants. 
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Precautions  should  be  taken  also  against  fires 
getting  into  the  forests  of  valuable  wood.  A 
campaign  against  malarial  fever  should  be  insti- 
tuted, by  means  of  drainage,  crude  petroleum, 
and  other  well-known  preventatives  of  mos- 
quitoes, which  are  a  great  pest  in  Timor.  They 
are,  however,  the  only  "  wild  animals "  to  t^ 
feared.  The  native  horses  have  excellent  quali- 
ties, and  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  both  buf- 
faloes and  oxen.  The  flora  is  rich  and  varied, 
and  the  climate  is  such  that  the  introduction  of 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton  would  be  highly  profit- 
able. Grains  of  gold  are  found  in  the  rivers, 
and  there  is  copper  in  the  mountains,  as  well 
as  both  iron  and  tin.  As  an  example  of  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  natural  resources  of  Timor 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  large  quantities  of 
pearl-bearing  oysters  in  the  waters  near  the 
island,  but  that  these  are,  for  what  reason  no- 
body knows,  never  fished.  All  along  the  coast 
there  is  an  abundance  of  crude  petroleum  and 
natural  gas,  the  latter  being  used  by  the  natives 
for  illumination.  In  short,  with  only  a  little 
care  and  judicious  development  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  Timor  should  not  be  to  Por- 
tugal what  Java  is  to  Holland. 

Although  the  brightness  of  this  picture  lies 
entirely  in  the  future,  it  seems  very  bright 
indeed  compared  with  the  disheartened  com- 
plaint of  maladministration  in  Angola,  which 
fills  another  article. 

It  seems  that  this  rich  African  colony  is  pass- 
ing through  a  serious  crisis,  both  economically 


and  financially.  The  accumulation  of  evcr-b- 
creasing  deficits  and  the  absorption  of  all  the 
resources  in  useless  military  operations  seem  to 
be  the  main  causes  of  the  trouble,  which  has 
for  fesult  the  paralyzing  of  what  cominerdal 
activity  there  was  before,  and  the  suspension  of 
such  nnportant  undertakings  as  the  construc- 
tion of  new  railways.  The  deficits  have  in- 
creased steadily  for  five  or  six  years,  until  tbej' 
are  now  actually  more  than  half  the  total 
income  of  the  colony.  Portugal  em  Africa 
says  vehemently  that  it  is  impossible  to  rcmcdj 
this  state  of  things  by  imposing  hig^her  rates  on 
the  taxpayers  of  Angola,  who  are  already  stag- 
gering under  more  than  they  can  carry.  The 
real  remedy  is  to  cut  down  the  extravagant 
military  operations,  which  at  present  cost  more 
than  half  the  income  of  Angola,  and  to  or- 
ganize the  business  administration  of  the  prov- 
ince on  a  less  lavish  base  than  that  now  occu- 
pied by  it,  which  is  quite  incompatible  with  a 
colony  which  has  yet  to  make  its  fortune,  like 
Angola. 

The  writer  of  the  article  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  root  of  the  matter  is  Portugal's  pro- 
found indifference  to  her  colonies.  She  does 
not  realize  that  they  could  become  of  great 
value  to  her.  "  In  vain  is  it  pointed  out  that 
well-administered  colonics  of  other  nations 
are  always  profitable  to  the  mother  country. 
Portugal  remains  convinced  that  hers  arc  a 
burden  and  nothing  else  to  her." 


STATE   INTERVENTION  IN  LABOR  WARS. 


TX7HEN  Mr.  Dooley  was  discussing  the 
^^  strike  question  with  his  friend  Hen- 
nessey the  latter  remarked  that  labor  and 
capital  "  ought  to  get  together."  "  How 
cud  they  get  anny  closer  together  thin  their 
prisint  clinch? "  answered  Mr.  Dooley. 
"  They're  so  close  together  now  that  those 
that  ar-re  between  thim  ar-re  crushed  to 
death."  It  is  the  neutrals  in  labor  warfare, 
— "  those  that  ar-re  between  thim,"  in  Mr. 
Dooley's  phraseology, — ^who  are  subjected  to 
all  the  inconveniences  of  the  cessation  of  in- 
dustry, and,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  cost 
of  it  is  often  made  a  charge  upon  them  in  the 
higher  prices  of  goods  and  services. 

A  trolley  strike  comes  on:  the  public  walks. 
The  telegraphers  walk  out ;  all  commercial  trans- 
actions, the  dissemination  of  news  and  intelli- 
gence, are  paralyzed.  The  garbage  collectors  in 
a  great  city  cease  their  rounds:  a  vast  commu- 
nity is  instantly  threatened  with  epidemics  of 
disease  from  the  filthy  conditions  that  every- 
where arise.  .  .  .  The  great  anthracite  coal 
industry  is  brought  to  a  stop  by  a  strike  of  the 
miners:  millions  of  people  spend  the  winter 
shivering  over  foul  oil -stoves  and  treacherous 
gas-heaters.    The  associated  cab-drivers  present 


an  ultimatum;  and  it  becomes  impossible  for  a 
few  days  to  bury  the  dead.  .  .  .  Ethically 
considered,  the  right  to  strike  is  a  right  to  in- 
jure and  perhaps  destroy  the  entire  productive- 
ness and  happiness  of  people  whose  claims  to 
consideration  .should  not  be  ignored. 

Thus  writes  Mr.  Waldo  L.  Co<*  in  the 
International  Journal  of  Ethics^  under  the 
heading  "Wars  and  Labor  Wars."  Mr. 
Cook  designates  strikes  by  the  term  "  labor 
wars,"  for,  as  he  says,  war  has  been  defined 
as  "  a  collision  of  interests  "  and  "  the  state 
of  those  contending  by  force  " ;  and  strikes 
are  that  and  nothing  else. 

The  state,  in  le^izing  strikes,  virtually 
recognized  the  industrial  classes  as  belliger- 
ents; and  Mr.  Cook  throughout  his  ar^e 
shows  the  parallels  and  dii^rences  between 
wars  and  labor  wars.  War  itself  as  an 
ancient  right  "  has  come  down  to  us  with 
aristocratic  respectability  and  romantic 
glamor  " ;  but  the  labor  war  "  represents  a 
very  recent  ascent  from  the  pit  of  industrial 
slavery."  Not  until  1795  could  an  English 
workman  legally  seek  work  outside  of  his 
own  parish;  and  down  to  1779  in  Scotland 
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miners  were  literally  sold  as  part  of  the 
plant.  In  the  nineteenth  century  some  Phil- 
adelphia shoemakers  who  compelled  others  to 
quit  work  in  order  to  secure  higher  wages 
were  convicted  of  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

In  war  physical  violence  is  resorted  to 
with  full  legal  sanction ;  in  labor  wars  physi- 
cal violence  in  any  form  is  legally  prohibited, 
.  and  strikers  are  even  restricted  in  the  use  of 
boycotts,  threats,  intimidation,  and  so  forth. 

The  law  having  placed  strikers  in  a  legal 
belligerent  status,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
be  under  the  most  tremendous  incentive  to 
resort  to  violent  methods  to  attain  their  ends. 

The  temptations  to  strikers  may  be  appre- 
ciated the  more  easily  if  we  consider  the  lynch- 
ing of  negroes  and  homicide  under  the  sanction 
of  the  unwritten  law.  ...  If  good  citizens 
can  approve  of  l>'nchings,  if  judges  and  govern- 
ors can  publicly  applaud  murders  in  defense  of 
a  woman's  honor,  if  the  average  moral  senti- 
ment of  great  civilized  nations  can  glory  in  the 
organized  massacres  of  the  battlefield,  why 
should  any  one  be  surprised  to  find  whole  bat- 
talions of  strikers  who  sincerely  regard  violent 
acts  in  labor  wars  as  justifiable  measures? 

Pursuing  the  parallel  between  wars  and 
labor  wars,  Mr.  Cook  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  nations,  in  deference  to  humanitarian 
conceptions,  have  for  centuries  been  placing 
restrictions  upon  the  military  methods  of 
contending  forces.  "  The  rights  of  belliger- 
ents have  been  steadily  cut  down  and  nar- 
rowed, while  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the 
rights  of  humanity  have  steadily  risen  in  the 
scale." 

The  right  to  wage  war  to-day  does  not  imply 
the  same  degree  of  license  to  bum,  plunder, 
ravish,  and  massacre  as  it  did  centuries  ago. 
.  .  .  The  entire  garrison  of  a  fortified  town 
that  refuses  to  surrender  on  demand  is  not  in 
our  time  put  to  the  sword.  .  .  .  Captured 
soldiers  are  not  made  into  slaves.  .  .  .  Even 
private  property  is  now  much  more  respected 
than  formerly,  and  on  land  is  not  taken  without 
compensation  by  an  invading  army. 

As  a  notable  illustration  of  this  restrictive 
process  upon  war  the  last  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference is  cited.  That  conference  regulated 
rights  to  lay  submarine  mines  and  to  bom- 
bard towns  from  the  sea;  it  also  dealt  with 
the  treatment  of  captured  crews  and  the 
transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into  war- 
ships. 


All  this  was  in  response  to  the  im- 
perative demands  of  civilization.  By  anal- 
ogy, what  the  international  conscience  and 
neutral  interests  have  done  in  the  regulation 
of  armies  and  navies  the  state  should  do  for 
the  regulation  of  labor  Wars. 

The  community  as  a  whole  may  step  in  be- 
tween industrial  belligerents  and  require  such 
restrictions  upon  their  respective  rights  as  the 
interests  of  society  seem  to  dictate.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  iitquire  to  what  extent  this  restric- 
tive process  should  go,  except  tc  point  out  that, 
of  course,  labor's  power  of  self-protection  must 
be  preserved,  in  so  far  as  such  power  may  be 
necessary  under  the  wage  system  to  prevent  la- 
bor from  sliding  back  into  its  old-time  condition 
of  semi-slavery. 

Protected  as  it  is  by  universal  suffrage, 
labor  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  the  state 
inter\'enes  to  restrict  labor  wars  within  limits 
which  society  can  tolerate  without  injury  to 
its  moral  and  economic  interests. 

How  far  the  courts  should  go  in  applying  to 
strikes  and  boycotts  the  arbitrary  judicial  power 
of  injunction  is  a  grave  question;  more  promis- 
ing is  the  tendency  toward  arbitration  and  the 
compulsory  investigation  of  industrial  disputes. 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, December  4,  1907,-  recommended  the 
creation  of  *'  machinery  for  compulsory  in- 
vestigation of  such  industrial  controversies 
as  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  .  .  .to 
warrant  the  federal  Government  in  taking 
action," — exactly  the  sort  of  regulation  that 
was  asked  at  The  Hague  for  international 
wars. 

The  ideal  way  to  abolish  war  is  to  obliterate 
possible  belligerents  by  merging  all  the  nations 
into  a  single  world-state.  Likewise,  the  ideal 
way  to  abolish  labor  wars  is  to  obliterate  pos- 
sible belligerents  by  socializing  industry  through 
the  elimination  of  the  wage  system  and  of  in- 
dustrial classes.  In  short,  a  form  of  socialism 
would  be  the  outcome  in  the  one  case,  as  the 
world-state  dreamed  of  by  Danle  would  be  in 
the  other.  But  these  ideals  are  too  remote.  It 
may  be,  as  Emerson  said  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  they  are  "  too  good  to  be  believed." 
Meanwhile,  each  generation  has  its  special  work 
to  do,  and  the  work  of  ours  and  of  the  succeed- 
ing one,  so  far  as  wars  and  labor  wars  are  con- 
cerned, is  to  minimize  their  destructiveness  and 
waste,  and  to  repair  the  moral  damage  they  in- 
flict upon  us. 


LEADING    FINANCIAL   ARTICLES. 


THE  USE  OF  SPECULATION. 


I)  ILLS  are  pending  in  State  legislatures 
and  in  the  Congress  at  Washington 
which,  if  enforced,  would  practically  extin- 
guish speculation  as  it  exists  on  the  ex- 
changes to-day. 

These  bills  reflect  the  theories  of  specula- 
tion held  by  two  classes  of  people.  The 
first  class  think  "  easy  money  "  can  be  made 
in  odd  moments  by  speculating.  Many  of 
them  keep  trying  to  win ;  most  of  them  lose. 

The  second  class,  appalled  at  the  financial 
and  moral  disasters  of  the  first,  and  perhaps 
recruited  partially  from  it,  declare  that  specu- 
lation is  "gambling."  They  want  it  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

To*  judge  fiom  letters  received  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Review  of  Reviews^  each  class 
is  numerous  and  includes  many  men  and 
women  of  intelligence  and  sincerity.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  these  two  views  represent  the 
opinions  of  most  Americans  who  have  not 
copie  in  direct  contact  with  speculation,  and 
of  many  who  have.  Little  educational  mat- 
ter for  the  public  at  large  has  been  written 
on  this  subject.  It  offers  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  involved  fields  for  discussion. 
But  a  brief  examination  will  show  clearly 
that  the  two  common  beliefs  mentioned  above 
should  be  much  modified. 

In  the  first  place,  the  professional  specu- 
lator's profits  are  not  "  easy  "  by  any  means. 
Profound  study,  brilliant  shrewdness,  con- 
stant application,  and  adequate  financial  back- 
ing are  usually  possessed  or  commanded  by 
those  who  profit  through  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  speculation.  And  when  the  aver- 
age man,  who  cannot  combine  the  necessary 
knowledge,  ability,  opportunity  and  means, 
attempts  to  pervert  this  machinery  to  his  own 
profit,  he  may  be  expected  to  lose  his  money. 
The  widespread  damage  of  this  error  will  be 
described  in  another  article,  entitled  "The 
Abuse  of  Speculation." 

In  the  second  place,  the  professional 
speculator's  business  cannot  be  termed 
"gambling."  It  performs  a  unique  service 
to  conservative  business  men  and  investors. 
Without  question  it  brings  grave  evils  in  its 
train.  But  that  even  worse  evils  would  fol- 
low upon  the  entire  suppression  of  specula- 


tion is  the  opinion  of  disinterested  students. 
Their  reasoning  should  interest  even  diose 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

SHIFTING   THE   RISK. 

The  great  use  of  speculation  lies  in  the 
opportunity  it  offers  many  investors  and  men 
in  commercial  pursuits  to  shift  their  risla. 
Henry  Crosby  Emery,  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Yale  University,  discusses  this  in 
the  Journal  of  Accountancy. 

He  explains  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween gambling  and  speculation.  The  first 
is  the  betting  of  money  upon  a  risk  artificially 
created;  the  second  is  the  assumption  of  z 
risk  inevitable  to  the  conduct  of  modem 
business. 

Somebody  must  take  that  risk.  It  is  better 
for  the  conservative  merchant  or  producer 
or  consumer  or  investor  that  the  professional 
speculator  should  take  it.  Though  the  lat- 
ter's  profit  be  sometimes  large,  nevertheless 
it  will  have  been  earned. 

SHORT   SALES   AND    MARGINS. 

Precisely  how  the  speculator  carries  other 
people's  risks  appears  from  an  examinatioa 
of  his  main  methods — selling  '^diort"  and 
trading  on  a  "  margin."  When  a  speculator 
believes  that  a  stock  or  commodity  is  going  to 
drop  In  price,  he  can  sell  it  "short"  for  future 
delivery.  Thus  he  contracts  to  deliver  a 
certain  quantity  of  it,  to  a  certain  buyer, 
hoping  to  buy  the  actual  article  later  on  at 
a  lower  price  in  completion  of  his  contract 
When  the  speculator  believes  that  a  stock 
or  commodity  is  going  to  rise  in  price,  he 
can  buy  a  quantity  of  if  on  a  "margin"  or 
installment,  thus  paying  only  a  porrion  of 
the  price,  perhaps  as  little  as  to  per  cent. 
In  this  way  a  given  amount  of  capital  en- 
ables the  speculator  to  handle  ten  times  as 
large  a  volume  of  business.  The  "short" 
seller  likewise  may  have  deposited  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  article  which  he  has 
sold  short. 

At  these  two  operations  the  pending  leg»- 
lation  is  largely  aimed.  To  cripple  or  pro* 
hibit  them  would  be  practically  to  suppress 
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"  free  "  speculation  on  American  exchanges. 
But  certainly  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
wrong  in  selling  "short"  or  trading  on  a 
"margin."  A  contractor  who  engages  to 
build  a  house  at  a  certain  price  may  often 
be  selling  that  house  "short"  for  future  de- 
livery. A  merchant  who  borrows  money  on 
a  bill  of  goods  which  he  hopes  to  retail  at 
a  higher  price  than  it  cost  him  is  certainly 
trading  on  a  "margin."  Many  well-informed 
people  think  that  such  operations  on  the  ex- 
changes bring  disaster  only  through  their 
perversion.  Certainly,  without  them  and  the 
free  speculation  which  they  make  possible, 
the  conservative  man  in  many  a  line  of  busi- 
ness would  lose  the  chance  to  shift  his  risk 
to  some  speculator. 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  MILLER  AND  THE  FARMER. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  miller:  "  In  the  old 
days,"  says  Professor  Emery,  "he  bought  his 
wheat,  made  his  flour,  and  then  sold  it  at 
such  a  profit  as  he  might  secure.  This  was 
a  very  risky  business,  since  the  price  of  wheat 
might  rise  or  fall  by  a  large  amount  between 
the  time  of  its  purchase  and  the  sale  of  the 
flour.  To-day  practically  all  regular  wheat 
merchants  and  millers  hedge  against  any  such 
risks  by  making  counter-sales  or  purchases  in 
the  speculative  market." 

,  When  a  miller  buys  wheat  to  turn  into  flour 
he  promptly  sells  short  on  the  Exchange  to  a 
speculator,  and  when  he  sells  his  flour  he  covers 
his  short  line.  As  a  result  he  is  unaffected  by 
the  price  fluctuations  in  the  world-market. 
Whether  the  price  in  the  morld-market  goes  up 
or  down,  what  he  makes  on  one  transduction  he 
loses  on  the  other,  and  he  is  thereby  enabled  to 
do  a  genuinely  conservative  business  and  secure 
the  ordinary  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
is  true,  in  lesser  measure,  wherever  there  is  a 
speculative  market  for  any  article  of  commerce. 
Wherever  there  are  men  who  are  always  willing 
to  take  the  chance  of  buying  the  article  or  sell- 
ing the  article,  the  position  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  take  chances  is  made  just  so  much 
easier.  They  can  at  any  moment  shift  the 
risk. 

That  this  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  the 
farmer  no  pe*son  who  knows  anything  about 
the  facts  can  possibly  doubt.  In  the  old  days  a 
dealer  would  not  think  of  buying  wheat  from 
the  farmer  at  anything  like  tne  price  at  which 
he  could  sell  it,  less  the  cost  of  transportation. 
.  He  had  to  allow  a  large  margin  for  the  risk  of 
falling  prices,  and  ordinarily  would  offer  the 
farmer  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  a  bushel  under 
the  ruling  price  in  the  central  markets.  At  the 
present  time,  since  he  can  at  once  make  a  hedg- 
ing sale  bv  telegraph  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  the  dealer  will  buy  the  farmer's  wheat 
on  a  margin  of  t  cent  on  a  bushel  or  less.  The 
difference  between  these  two  margins  redounds 
to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 


THE    STOCK    EXCHANGE    HELPS    INVESTORS. 

Just  as  the  producer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  consumer  profit  through  the  free  specu- 
lation of  the  cotton,  wheat,  produce,  and 
other  commodity  markets,  so  the  permanent 
investor  benefits  by  the  free  speculation  on 
the  stock  and  bond  exchanges.  Professor 
Emery  writes: 

If  there  were  no  organized  market  for  se- 
curities in  which  men  were  constantly  buying 
and  selling,  in  the  effort  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  fluctuations,  many  men  would  have  to 
make  a  large  part  of  their  investments  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  they  were  investing.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  do  this  to-day,  which  is  true  enough 
in  the  sense  that  the  average  small  investor  in 
railroad  or  industrial  securities  knows  nothing 
about  the  business,  or  the  possibilities  of  divi- 
dends, from  any  knowledge  of  his  own.  What 
he  does  know,  however,  is  that  a  large  body  of 
shrewd  and  capable  men,  on  the  lookout  for 
any  change  in  industrial  conditions,  have  by 
their  purchases  and  sales  registered  a  price 
which  represents  the  market  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  that  security.  He  therefore  can  buy  it 
with  a  fair  degree  of  confidence.  Furthermore, 
the  slightest  change  in  the  conditions  of  the 
company  in  question  will  be  reflected  by  a 
change  in  the  price  of  the  security.  If  the  mar- 
ket is  continuous, — and  no  market  for  securities 
can  be  continuous  except  a  speculative  market, — 
he  has  the  opportunity  to  change  his  investment 
at  any  moment  and  always  at  the  market  price, 
which  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  moment. 

Not  only  does  a  free  speculative  stock  mar- 
ket assist  the  conservative  investor  in  buy- 
ing; it  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  when 
he  wishes  to  sell.  R.  H.  Towner,  in  Moody's 
Magazine,  shows  that  the  "marketability"  of 
a  stock  or  bond  depends  upon  how  many 
people  the  holder  can  fiijd  willing  to  buy 
stocks  and  bonds  at  any  given  moment. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  without  question 
that  a  market  containing  10,000  men  actuated 
by  mixed  motives  is  a  bigger  and  broader 
market  to  sell  on  than  one  composed  of  only 
500  men  with  but  one  motive.  In  other 
words,  you  can  sell  more  stocks  or  other  se- 
curities, on  a  given  day,  to  500  investors  plus 
9500  traders  (or  professional  speculators)  than 
you  could  have  sold,  on  the  same  day,  to  the 
500  investors  alone.  This  is  patent  and  no  time 
will  be  wasted  in  proving  it.  Here,  then,  is  an- 
other service  which  the  trader  renders  to  the 
investor.  •  He  makes  a  market  on  which  the 
investor  can  sell,  when  necessity  arises,^  without 
sacrificing  his  securities  as  he  must  in  a  smaller 
market. 

Those  who  oppose  organized  speculation 
say  that  it  affords  opportunity  for  wealthy 
men  to  manipulate  prices.  Without  doubt, 
powerful  operators  have  often  temporarily 
depressed    the   price   of   a   security,   thereby 
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frightening  the  timid  investors  out,  and  en- 
abling themselves  to  secure  control  of  a  prop- 
erty at  a  low  price.  And  many  sudden  price- 
rises  have  been  engineered  in  worthless 
stocks  to  attract  public  buying.  But  both 
species  of  fraud  are  largely  the  investor's 
own  fault,  after  all.  Neither  would  be  pos- 
sible on  a  large  scale  if  he  would  inquire  as 
closely  as  possible  into  the  earning  power  be- 
hind what  he  is  buying, — instead  of  giving 
way  to  emotions  of  fear  or  excited  greed. 
Moreover,  it  seems  difficult  to  prove  that 
such .  manipulation  would  not  be  worse  in  a 
limited  than  in  a  free  market.  Professor 
Emery  finds  that  "on  the  whole  the  argument 


is  in  favor  of  those  who  believe  that  speodi- 
tion  tends  to  lessen  the  extremes  of  varb- 
tion." 

Certainly  the  worst  cases  of  highly  inflated 
values,  as  also  of  complete  collapses*  have  cock 
in  the  case  of  securities  not  dealt  in  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  In  this  connection  valtiabk 
testimony  comes  from  Germany.  The  act  of 
1896  forbade  all  sales  for  future  delivery  in  the 
matter  of  mining  and  industrial  securities.  Tbc 
government  itself,  in  its  explanation  of  the  bS 
introduced  last  November  to  repeal  this  prohibi- 
tion, stated  as  their  reason  for  doings  so  the  fad 
that  the  prohibition  had  entirely  failed  in  its  pur- 
pose and  had  led  to  even  more  speculative  the- 
tuations  than  had  occurred  before. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  SPECULATION. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  and  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  of  New  York  have  re- 
quested their  respective  legislative  bodies  for 
commissions  to  report  on  speculative  abuses. 
It  is  probable  that  these  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic will  be  able  to  find  no  abuses  of  specula- 
tion as  grave  as  those  brought  about  by  the 
public  itself. 

The  very  farmer,  merchant,  or  investor 
who  profits  by  legitimate  use  of  the  machin- 
ery of  speculation  usually  comes  to  grief 
when  he  perverts  it — ^whcn  he  employs  the 
exchanges,  not  in  order  to  shift  his  own  risks, 
and  thereby  stick  closer  to  his  own  business, 
but  in  order  to  assume  the  risks  of  other 
people. 

It  is  the  frequently  expressed  opinion  of 
conservative  bankers,  journalists,  and  others 
who  have  disinterestedly  observed  Wall  Street 
for  many  years,  that  the  average  outsider 
who  speculates  on  a  margin  may  be  counted 
on  to  lose.  The  larger  his  winnings  at  first, 
the  heavier  his  net  final  loss  will  probably  be. 

Such  a  result  seems  perfectly  just.  Here 
is  an  amateur  working  "part  time"  at  the 
most  strenuous  business  on  earth,  in  compe- 
tition with  men  who  keep  scheming  over  it 
nights  and  Sundays.  Even  if  they  possess 
no  greater  acumen  or  financial  resources,  their 
chances  are  evidently  greater  than  the  out- 
sider's. 

But  most  of  the  amateur  speculators  arc 
far  from  possessing  ability  and  money  equal 
to  their  opponents'.  The  man  or  woman 
with  $5000  or  $10,000  to  spare,  engaged  in 
affairs  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Wall 
Street,  has  practically  no  chance  "  in  the 
market." 


The  scope  of  such  operations  is  too  nar- 
row. With  $icsooo  total  capital,  no  sensibk 
man  would  think  of  "writing"  a  $10,000  in- 
surance policy  on  the  life  of  a  friend.  He 
would  sec  dearly  the  difference  between  his 
position  in  doing  so  and  that  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company  with  millions  of  capital  and  an 
enormous  business,  enabling  the  company  to 
average  the  risk  on  his  friend's  life  along 
with  thousands  of  similar  policies. 

Yet  our  would-be  speculator  will  often 
put  his  entire  capital  up  on  a  single  "risk" 
in  stocks  or  wheat  or  cotton.  What  wonder 
that  he  and  a  multitude  like  him  are  wiped 
off  the  financial  map  every  year  by  the 
wealthy  men  whose  risks  are  averaged  be- 
tween scores  and  hundreds  of  different  propo- 
sitions! 

INCREASING  THE  MARGIN. 

One  of  the  most  promising  measures  sug- 
gested to  prevent  the  abuse  of  speculation 
concerns  the  size  of  margin.  In  many  cases 
this  deposit  with  the  broker  represents  most 
or  all  of  the  customer's  cash  resources. 
When  the  broker  offers  the  customer  credit 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  times 
the  amount  of  this  margin,  the  danger  to 
the  man  of  speculative  temperament  is  evi- 
dent. 

Here  enters  a  phase  of  human  psychology 
well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
habits  of  gamblers.  The  man  who  is  taking 
risks  so  far  beyond  his  knowledge,  abiUty,  or 
cash  resources  cannot  be  called  a  speculator. 
The  effect  upon  himself  is  the  effect  of 
gambling.  The  more  he  wins,  the  more  fa- 
cinating  becomes  the  game  whidi  he  plays. 
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He  increases  his  stakes  by  lessening  his  mar-  discussion.    J.  S.  Bache,  a  banker  and  broker 

gin.    Every  time  this  happens  he  runs  greater  of  long  experience,  writes  in  the  Saturday 

danger  of  loss  by  some  merely  temporary  flue-  Evening  Post:    "There  are  some  methods  in 

tuation  of   the  market,   in  addition  to  the  speculation  as  it  now  exists  in  Wall  Street 

danger  he  always  runs  that  he  has  guessed  which  need  revision,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 

wrong  concerning  its  permanent  movement,  legislation  can  protect  to  any  extent  against 

There  can  be  only  one  end  to  this  sort  of  such  methods." 

thing — the  gambler's  financial  crash.  The  effort  made  in  Germany  to  improve 

This  danger  would  be  lessened  if  the  uni-  speculative  conditions  by  law,  which  proved 
versal  rule  were  adopted  among  the  impor-  a  failure,  included  an  attempt  to  limit  mar- 
tant  exchanges  that  no  margin  should  be  ac-  ginal  operations.  Professor  Emery,  of  Yale, 
cepted  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  reviews  this  feature  of  the  German  law,  and 
for  less  than  (let  us  say)  20  per  cent,  of  the  concludes  that  it  would  give  even  less  satis- 
total  face  value.  In  other  words,  the  broker  faction  in  this  country.  He  writes: 
would  be  extending  credit  to  the  customer  p^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  speculation, 
only  to  the  extent  of  hve  times  the  actual  and  the  effects  of  all  suggested  methods  of 
cash  in  hand.  controlling  it,  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresist- 

The  common  sense  and  desirability  of  such  Jble  that  legitimate  and  illegitimate  transactions 
a  rule  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  many  SI-lin^V'oTUZLTl'o^doTet  tU^^^^^^ 
conservative  and  old-established  brokerage  with  the  interests  of  actual  commerce,  that  any 
houses  follow  out  exactly  such  a  policy.  Such  interference  with  the  delicate  machinery  by  the 
firms  will  not  buy  securities  at  all  for  a  blundering  fingers  of  the  law  will  dimmish  the 
c«-.-on#r«^  ov/^«.>«.  ^^^  ^«ok  :^  A.11  A^A  „,k-«  beneficial  elements  of  speculation  without  effec- 
stranger,  except  for  cash  in  full.  And  when  t„^„y  diminishing  its  evils.  The  recent  sug- 
a  new  customer  has  been  properly  introduced,  gestion  of  Governor  Hughes  that  we  should  "as- 
and  has  demonstrated  that  his  resources  are  certain  the  manner  in  which  illegitimate  trans- 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  trading  to  the  ex-  actions  may  be  prevented  and  legitimate  busi- 
4>*ni-  ^f  i/^  oKo,«»  ^-.  ^^^^^  ^k«™  ^«  4.u«  ^««-  ^^^ss  safeguarded  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds, 
tent  of  100  shares  or  1000  shares,  as  the  case  j^  ^j,/  ^^  least  be  hoped,  however,  that  a 
may  be,  he  is  requested  to  keep  constantly  at  more  public-spirited  standard  may  be  gradually 
the  broker's  office  a  margin  of  20  per  cent. —  adopted  by  the  fraternity  of  brokers,  and  that 
sometimes  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  *^^^^    ^^^    consciously    allow    customers    to 

plunge    beyond    their    means    and    to    run    the 

REFORM  FROM  THE  INSIDE.  dreadful  risks  of  bankruptcy  and  embezzlement 

iX7k««.k^,  1 ««;«!««. '^ J  •         /  will  be  so  ostracized  by  their  fellows  that  the 

Whether  legislation  can  succeed  m  enforc-  practice  will  be  restricted  from  the  inability  to 

mg  these  or  other  reforms  is  a  matter  of  find  men  to  carry  out  transactions  of  this  kind. 


EXTRA  INCOME  FROM  EQUIPMENT  BONDS. 


M' 


[ANY  investors  are  missing  a  chance  for  promise.  But  many  bondholders  are  paying 
higher  income,  because  they  purchase  for  high  qualities  of  long  time  and  ready 
bonds  containing  unnecessary  virtues.  A  market  when  both  are  unnecessary, 
good  example  is  furnished  by  the  situation  Such  investors  should  consider  carefully 
with  railroad-equipment  bonds.  the  nature  of  the  railroad  equipment  bond. 
.The  three  qualities  that  most  affect  the  Its  security  is  unique  and  higher  than  that 
price  of  a  bond  are:  its  safety,  the  length  of  of  many  a  first-mortgage  railroad  bond.  Yet, 
time  before  it  is  due,  and  the  readiness  with  on  account  of  the  short  term  of  the  railroad- 
which  it  may  be  sold.  When  all  three  of  equipment  bond, — rarely  more  than  ten 
these  qualities  are  present  in  high  degree,  the  years, — and  the  limited  market  for  it,  espe- 
bond  sells  for  a  high  price,  such  as  to  yield  cially  in  the  case  of  those  issues  of  small 
not  over  4  per  cent.  Such  a  bond  is  nearly  amount,  it  can  be  bought  to  bring  the  in- 
as  good  as  money.  Therefore  it  fetches  a  vestor  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  on  his  money, 
price  which  returns  the  purchaser  not  much  as  against  the  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  first- 
more  than  the  pure  interest  rate  on  the  mortgage  bond, 
money  itself.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Now,  regarding  the  nrst  quality, — security 

of  principal, — the  average  reader  of  the  Re-  The  actual  record  of  safety  for  equipment 

VIEW  OF  Reviews  should  not  seek  to  com-  bonds  is  astonishing.     In  Success,  Charles 
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Lee  Scovil  writes :  "  The  statement  emanates 
from  reliable  sources  that  a  careful  search 
has  failed  to  reveal  a  single  case  of  loss  to 
the  holders  of  such  securities,  either  as  to 
interest  or  principal.  Other  recognized  au- 
thorities claim  that  during  the  depression  of 
1893  and  1894,  when  railroads  aggregating 
98,ocx>  miles  went  into  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, the  outstanding  equipment  obligations, 
amounting  to  approximately  $6o,ocx>,C)00, 
were  paid  in  full,  except  that,  in  some  few 
cases,  holders  of  equipment  bonds  were  of- 
fered in  exchange  securities  which  afterward 
sold  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  original  cost  to 
them  of  their  equipment  bonds.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  first-mortgage  bond 
issues  of  the  same  railroads  were  reduced  in 
interest  rate  or  value." 

SECURiry  THAT  IS  DEFINITB. 

The  striking  features  of  strength  with 
railroad-equipment  bonds  are  as  follows: 
they  arc  secured  by  a  direct  lien  on  specified 
engines  and  cars,  which  a  railroad  has  got 
to  have  to  do  business;  and  they  must  be 
paid  off  in  installments,  so  much  every  year, 
out  of  the  direct  earnings  of  the  railroad, 
before  any  stock  dividends  can  be  paid. 

Now  compare  the  position  of  the  holder 
of  an  equipment  bond  with  that  of  a  holder 
of  the  ordinary  "mortgage"  bond.  The 
latter  would  seem  to  have  a  powerful  claim 
upon  the  railroad  through  his  direct  lien 
upon  its  franchises,  right  of  way,  track,  real 
estate,  buildings,  etc  All  this,  however,  may 
be  rather  tremendous  and  vague.  In  re- 
ceiverships, the  courts  find  it  no  simple  mat- 
ter to  determine  how  much  should  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  "  first-mortgage "  bonds, 
how  much  to  the  "second,"  "third,"  "re- 
funding," "consolidated,"  etc 

But  "  equipment "  is  something  definite. 
The  holder  of  a  $1000  equipment  bond 
knows  that  he  actually  owns  one  of  a  certain 
lot  of  cabooses,  or  about  one-fifth  of  one  of  a 
certain  number  of  baggage  cars,  or  one-six- 
teenth of  one  of  a  certain  lot  of  freight  loco- 
motives, which  car  or  locomotive  remains 
pledged  with  a  trustee  until  the  railroad  has 
paid  oft  the  last  installment  of  the  issue  of 
which  his  $1000  bond  is  a  part. 


The  means  by  which  these  provisions  ait 
carried  out  are  thus  described  by  "  Finan- 
cier," in  the  North  American  Rrvitw: 
"  The  road  will  usually  pay  to  the  company 
manufacturing  the  equipment  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  cost,  and  it  issues  its  notes, 
secured  by  the  equipment,  for  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price." 

The  title  to  the  equipment  is  usually  held  by  a 
trust  company  as  trustee  for  the  note-holders. 
The  indenture  under  which  the  notes  are  issued 
provides  that  the  road  which  puts  out  the  notes 
may  use  the  equipment,  but  'that  a  brass  plate 
shall  be  conspicuously  placed  on  each  car  or 
locomotive  stating  that  the  trust  company  is  the 
owner.  As  long  as  the  road  promptly  pays  the 
interest  on  the  notes,  as  well  as  the  principal  of 
the  ones  which  fall  due  every  year,  it  may  con- 
tinue to  use  the  ecjuipment  The  road  most  for- 
ther  keep  the  equipment  insured  and  in  good  re- 
pair. It  must  replace  any  of  the  rolling-stock 
destroyed.  Although  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
issue  IS  paid  off  annually,  all  of  the  equipment 
usually  remains  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  un- 
matured notes.  While  the  rolling-stock  will  de- 
preciate somewhat  from  year  to  year,  the 
amount  of  notes  outstanding  against  it  is  ccm- 
stantly  decreasing,  and,  if  the  issue  is  properly 
protected,  the  value  of  the  equipment  is  always 
m  excess  of  the  amount  of  notes  unredeemed. 

Before  purchasing  an  equipment  note,  the 
investor  should  make  absolutely  sure  that  he 
does  not  need  the  qualities  of  long  time  and 
marketability  which  these  notes  lack.  But  if 
he  is  confident  that  he  will  need  his  money 
again  within  two  or  five  or  ten  years,  9&  the 
case  may  be,  and  if  his  circumstances  are 
such  that  he  is  prepared  for  some  delay 
should  he  unexpectedly  wish  to  market  hk 
bonds  in  the  meanwhile,  then  there  b  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  consult  with  hb 
bankers,  discover  just  the  kind  of  equipment 
bond  he  needs,  and  reap  his  reward  of  a 
higher  rate  of  income. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  all 
such  securities  are  "slow  sellers."  Bonds 
from  some  of  the  larger  issues, — those  of 
$5,ocx>,ooo  or  $10,000,000  or  more, — arc 
handled  every  day  on  the  "  Street,"  although 
few  are  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  But 
the  specially  high  rates  of  interest  are  found 
with  the  smaller  issues,  covering  perhaps 
$1,000,000  or  less.  To  find  a  buyer  at  a 
Satisfactory  price  for  such  bonds,  of  course, 
may  take  some  time. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

*  *  VT  OU  have  both  written  the  history  of  your 
*  country  and  made  yourself  a  part  of  it." 
Thus  wrote  Robert  C.  Winthrop  to  George 
Bancroft  on  his  ninetieth  birthday.  This  terse  sum- 
mary of  Bancroft's  career  was  eminently  truthful. 
America  has  never  had  an  historian  who  took 
so  active  and  consequential  a  part  in  public  af- 
fairs as  did  Bancroft.  The  two-volume  biog- 
raphy by  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe  (Scribners), 
which  comes  from  the  press  after  an  interval  of 
seventeen  years  since  the  histori&n's  death,  is  full 
of  instances  of  the  valuable  public  service  that 
Bancroft  rendered  in  his  long  life.  By  way  of 
recalling  a  few  landmarks  in  that  remarkable  ca- 
reer we  may  note  that  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  took  place  while  Bancroft  was  a  student 
at  Harvard,  that  he  >yas  Polk's  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  our  brief  war  with  Mexico,  that 
Lincoln  made  him  a  confidential  adviser  in  our 
Civil  War,  and  that  as  American  Minister  at 
Berlin  Bancroft  witnessed  the  achievement  of 
German  unity  an^  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
The  service  for  which  he  probably  will  be  long- 
est remembered  was  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
during  his  administration  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. No  American  ever  had  a  greater  num- 
ber of  influential  and  interesting  friends,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  comprising  even  the  second 
and  third  generations.  As  a  student  in  Germany, 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Bancroft  was  the  friend  of  Goethe,  and  when 
he  died  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  1891,  he 
was  the  one  private  citizen  who  ranked  with 
the  highest  officials  of  the  Government  in  all 
public  functions  and  was  known  and  respected 
by  statesmen  of  high  and  low  degree  of  all  po- 
litical faiths.  His  "Life  and  Letters"  give  in- 
teresting revelations  of  all  the  prominent  per- 
sonalities with  whom  at  one  time  or  another  he 
had  come  in  contact. 

An  excellent  study  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Allen  Johnson,  of 
Bowdoin  College  (Macmillan).  To  the  few  liv- 
ing contemporaries  of  Douglas  in  the  days  of 
his  prime  it  must  seem  a  strange  commentary  on 
the  uncertainties  of  American  politics  that  a  man 
of  his  prominence  should  to-day  be  remem- 
bered chiefly  as  the  rival  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Yet  were  it  not  for  the  faithful  and  studious 
efforts  bf  such^historians  as  Professor  Johnson 
the  present  g^^a|Mp«|ftK)uld  be  in  danger  of 
losing  sighl^lO^Wrtfof  the  issues  and  conflicts 
which  half  a  century  ago  centered  in  the  per- 
sonality of  Douglas  as  the  i^j^^ost  champion  of 
the  "  squatter-soverdgnty^^idea.  Professor 
Johnson,  however,  disclaims  any  purpose  to  vin- 
dicate Senator  Douglas,  but  attempts  rather  an 
interpretation  of  his  personality  as  a»  represent- 
ative figure  in  the  controversies  that  preceded  the 
Civil  War.  In  this  attempt  we  thmk  that  the 
author  has  been  measurably  successful.    He  cer- 


GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
(Whose  "Life -and  Letters"  have  Just  appeared.) 

tainly  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
West  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  his  representation  of  the  times  and  the  man- 
ners is,  we  believe,  faithful. 

We  now  have  the  authorized  biography  of 
John  Sherman, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  work  for 
which  provision  was  made  in  Mr.  Sherman's 
will, — prepared  by  ex- Congressman  Winfield  S. 
Kerr,  of  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  District  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.).  The  American  public 
is  now  in  possession  of  virtually  all  the  details  in 
the  life  of  this  eminent  statesman  which  can  be 
regarded  as  of  legitimate  public  interest.  Sena- 
tor Sherman's  autobiography  «ippeared  during  his 
lifetime,  and  only  last  fall  Representative  Burton 
contributed  an  admirable  life  of  Sherman  to  the 
American  Statesmen  Series.  The  present  work, 
in  two  volumes,  reviews  the  whole  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man's extended  political  career  with  unusual 
minuteness.  The  Senator's  rich  collection  of  pri- 
vate papers,  to  which  Mr.  Kerr  has  had  free  ac- 
cess, has  yielded  a  great  amount  of  material  of 
historical  interest  apart  from  the  .strictly  biog- 
raphical record.  The  whole  period  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  succeeding  era  of  reconstruction 
and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  in  which 
Senator  Sherman  played  an  increasintrly  inipor- 
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MRS.    ALICE  FREEMAN    PALMER. 

tant  part,  are  considered  in  these  volumes  with 
unusual  minuteness. 

Almost  a  unique  instance  in  biographical  liter- 
ature was  the  writing  of  "  The  Life  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,"  by  her  husband.  Prof.  George 
Herbert  Palmer  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  In 
this  case  the  biographer's  task  was  a  peculiarly 
difficult  one,  and  it  was  performed  with  a  delicacy 
and  fidelity  worthy  of  all  praise.  Mrs.  Palmer 
was  in  certain  lines  the  most  influential  Ameri- 
can woman  of  her  generation.  As  president  of 
Wellesley  College,  and  later  in  an  important 
executive  position  at  the  Universitv  of  Chicago, 
she  was  able  to  accomplish  much  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  and  her  personal  influence 
was  exerted  in  many  directions  after  she  had 
laid  down  her  official  duties.  It  is,  however,  not 
so  much  the  record  of  Mrs.  Palmer's  public  serv- 
ices as  the  intimate  study  of  the  woman  herself 
that  gives  this  biography  its  distinction  and  ranks 
it  among  the  vividly  human  books  of  the  sea- 
son. 

To  the  "  Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony," 
which  appeared  before  her  death,  a  third  volume 
has  been  added,  comprising  an  account  of  Miss 


Anthony's  last  years,  with  press  comments  on 
the  occasion  of  her  death  and  funeral,  by  Ida 
Husted  Harper  (Indianapolis:  The  Hollenbeck 
Press).  Miss  Anthony's  brilliant  achievanents 
as  leader  of  the  woman's  suffrage  cause  in  this 
country  were  outlined  by  Mrs.  Harper  herself 
in  the  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  which 
appeared  immediately  after  Miss  Anthony's 
death,  in  1906.  Up  to  the  very  end  of  her  life 
she  was  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  suffrage 
cause,  and  the  present  volume  details  many  in- 
stances which  encouraged  her  to  believe  in  her 
old  age  that  the  complete  triumph  of  that  cause 
Was  near  at  hand. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Elroy  M.  Avery's 
"  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People  " 
(Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company)  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  both  in  text  and  in 
illustration,  that  have  thus  far  appeared.  It  cov- 
ers the  comparatively  short  period  in  the  middle 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  during  which 
took  place  the  final  contest  between  England  and 
France  for  the  possession  of  North  America.  Dr. 
Avery's  narrative  of  these  momentous  events  is 
vivacious,  terse,  and  not  lacking  in  thrilling  in- 
cident. An  important  part  of  the  story,  of 
course,  is  the  Indian  warfare  waged  along  the 
border,  including  the  remarkable  conspiracy  of 
Chief  Pontiac.  As  in  the  case  of  preceding  vol- 
umes in  this  history,  especial  care  has  been  taken 
to  obtain  authentic  portraits  and  reproductions  of 
significant  documents.  The  period  has  never  be- 
fore been  covered  in  just  this  way  by  any  Amer- 
ican historian.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  of  this  important  historical  en- 
terprise will  maintain  the  high  level  of  interest 
reached  in  the  first  four. 

It  is  generally  known  that  historians  are  in- 
debted for  virtually  all  the  information  they  pos- 
sess concerning  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  to  the  journal  of  the  debates  kept  by  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  convention, — ^James  Madi- 
son, of  Virginia,  who  later  became  President  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  several  editions  of 
this  invaluable  journal  which  have  appeared  since 
Madison's  death  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  is 
the  new  two-volume  edition  edited  by  Mr.  Gail- 
lard  Hunt  (Putnams).  The  special  value  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  com- 
pared the  statements  made  by  contemporary 
writers  with  the  corresponding  entries  in  Madi- 
son's journal.  He  has  «Jso  made  use  of  the  notes 
left  by  William  Pierce,  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Georgia,  who  made  an  estimate  of  each  member 
of  the  convention.  The  entire  journal  is  a  close 
transcript  from  the  origfinal  manuscript,  printed 
from  large,  clear  type  and  following  the  precise 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  original. 

We  now  have  an  excellent  reprint  of  Brad- 
ford's "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation" 
(Scribners).  This  volume,  which  has  a  place  in 
the  series  of  "Original  Narratives  of  Early 
American  History,"  reproduced  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
was  edited  by  William  T.  Davis,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Pilgrim  Society  and  an  authority  on  - 
those  matters  of  history  which  have  a  place  in 
Bradford's  famous  work.  When  the  volume  had 
nearly  passed  through  the  press,— on  December 
3,  last,— Mr.  Davis  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
He  had,  however,  finished  the  reading  of  the 
proof  sheets  excepting  the  very  last  pages. 
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Back  Row.— Van  Kol,  Ugarte,  Nemec,  Valllant,  Soukup,  Uosa  Luxemburg,  Adier,  Bracke,  Kautsky,  Walccki, 
Vandervelde.  Gambler,  I.«onguet.  Anseele,  FVrrl. 

Front  Row. — Cyprlanl,  Troelstra,   Ilyndman.  Belfort  Bax,    Olaf  Kringen,  Katayama,  Plekhanov,  Knud- 
sen,  inilqult,  NavroJI. 

1  Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "Socialists  at  Work.**) 


One  of  the  surprising  books  of  the  season  is 
a  volume  entitled  **  The  True  Story  of  Ander- 
sonville  Prison:  A  Defense  of  Major  Henry 
Wirz,"  by  James  Madison  Page,  late  second- 
lieutenant  Company  A,  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry 
(Washington:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company). 
Mr.  Page  believes  that  great  injustice  has  been 
done  Major  Wirz  by  Andersonville  prisoners 
who  have  written  accounts  of  his  administration 
there.  Mr.  Page  was  himself  a  prisoner  in  dif- 
ferent Southern  prisons  from  September  21. 1863, 
until  November  21,  1864.  During  seven  months 
of  this  time  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  Mr.  Page's 
contention  is  that  Captain  Wirz  (as  he  then 
ranked)  was  but  a  subordinate  under  Gen.  John 
H.  Winder,  who  was  the  prison  commander. 
Captain  Wirz  had  charge  only  of  the  interior  of 
the  stockade.  In  every  way  he  was  subject  to 
the  orders  of  his  superior  officer.  Mr.  Page  holds 
that  not  only  was  Captain  Wirz  unjustly  held 
responsible  for  the  hardship  and  mortality  of  An- 
dersonville, but  that  the  federal  authorities  must 
.  share  the  blame  with  the  Confederates,  having 
failed  to  exercise  a  humane  policy  in  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  WORKS. 

All  who  read  Mr.  England's  article  on  inter- 
national Socialism,  in  the  May  Re\'iew  of  Re- 
views will  be  interested  in  Robert  Hunter's  new 
book,  "  Socialists  at  Work  "  (  Macmillan).  This 
book  does  for  present-day  Socialism  what  Dr.  R. 


T.  Ely's  "  French  and  German  Socialism "  of 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  did  for  that  stage  of 
the  movement.  It  is  a  vivid,  running  character- 
ization of  the  foremost  personalities  in  the  social- 
ist movement  throughout  the  world.  Such  a 
book,  like  the  article  by  Mr.  England,  does  real 
service  in  presenting  the  truly  significant  facts 
in  the  modern  spread  of  socialistic  propaganda 
and  in  stating  in  definite  terms  the  principles  on 
which  socialists  are  agreed  and  the  immediate, 
aims  of  their  organizations.  The  world-sweep  of 
the  movement  has  never  before  been  so  clearly 
brought  before  the- American  reading  public. 

Mr.  Frederick  Barnard  Hawlcy  has  written  a 
treatise  entitled  "  Enterprise  and  the  Productive 
Process"  (Putnams),  in  which  he  assumes  that 
the  entrepreneur, — or,  to  make  use  of  the  newly 
coined  English  equivalent  of  the  French  word, 
the  enterpriser, — is  the  real  economic  producer, 
and  that  labor,  land,  and  capital  are  merely  the 
means  of  production.  He  holds  that  **  enterprise 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from,  and  above, 
the  other  productive  factors.  In  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term  it  alone  is  productive,  the  other  three 
— i.  e.,  labor,  land,  and  capital, — being  simply 
forces  set  in  motion,  or  released  forces,— the 
means  by  which  it  creates  value."  Any  business 
man  can  at  least  understand  Mr.  Hawley's  point 
of  view,  and  it  is  the  point  of  view  which  we 
have  no  doubt  many  business  men  would  nat- 
urally take.  To  the  econpmist,  however,  the  sug- 
gestion is  one  not  likely  to  be  accepted  without 
serious  question.     The  economist  will  find  Mr. 
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Hawley's  working  out  of  his  theory  of  economic 
productivity  exceedingly  interesting  and  original, 
even  though  neither  premise  nor  conclusion  can 
be  accepted  without  doing  violence  to  established 
economic  tradition. 

Mr.  John  Spargo,  author  of  "The  Bitter  Cry 
of  the  Children,"  has  written  a  useful  book  en- 
titled "  The  Common  Sense  of  the  Milk  Ques- 
tion "  (Macmillan).  In  view  of  the  extensive 
literature  of  the  subject  it  is  rather  an  ambitious 
undertaking  for  a  layman  to  attempt  to  instruct 
lay  readers  in  this  difficult  subject.  Yet  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Spargo  has  familiarized  himself  so  thor- 
oughly with  much  of  this  literature  augurs  well 
for  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  It  is  one  of 
the  merits  of  his  book  that  it  guides  the  reader 
to  the  works  of  specialists  which  otherwise  might 
be  passed  by  without  consultation.  Although  ex- 
perts may  differ  with  Mr.  Spargo  on  some  of  the 
points  discussed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
adoption  of  his  recommendations  would  greatly 
lessen  the  dangers  to  public  health  that  are  now 
associated  so  closely  with  the  milk  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  cities.  Mr.  Spargo  re- 
gards pasteurization  as  a  makeshift,  not  a  solu- 
tion of  the  milk  problem,  but  he  does  not  dt^spise 
the  makeshift  on  that  account.  He  is  himself 
an  adherent  of  what  is  known  as  the  clean-milk 
school. 

The  addresses  and  papers  prepared  during  the 
past  two  years  by  Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
York,  have  been  collected  and  published,  with 
an  introduction  by  President  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  in  a  volume  of  about  300  pages 
(Putnams).  These  addresses  voice  Governor 
Hughes*  opinions  on  questions  of  the  day  so  far 
as  he  has  seen  fit  to  give  public  expression  to 
those  opinions,  and  from  a  perusal  of  them  one 
may  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  Governor's  general  at- 
titude on  public  affairs.  The  book  was  doubt- 
less brought  out  at  this  time  with  a  view  to  cir- 
culation as  an  ante-convention  document  in  the 
securing  of  Hughes  delegates  to  Chicago. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  comment  on 
a  number  of  new  books  dealing  with  the  ac- 
tivities and  ideals  of  the  church  in  modern  social 
life.  Since  our  last  number  went  to  press  we 
have  received  a  little  book  entitled  "  The  Church 
of  To-day:  A  Plea,"  by  Joseph  H.  Crooker 
(•Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press).  This  is  a  mod- 
erate and  candid  statement  of  the  problem  be- 
fore the  church,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  the  church's  ideals,  the  actual  con- 
tributions that  the  church  is  making  to  modern 
life,  and  the  real  usefulness  of  the  church  as  a 
social  institution.  A  good  evidence  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Crooker's  discussion  of  these  top- 
ics is  found  in  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Uni- 
tarian, Universalist,  and  Congregational  ist  pub- 
lishing boards  to  unite  in  its  publication,  each 
having  a  special  edition  bearing  its  own  im- 
print. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

In  a  book  entitled  "  Which  College  for  the 
Boy?  Leading  Types  in  American  Education," 
Mr.  John  Corbin,  the  author  of  "  An  American 
at  Oxford,"  describes  in  an  unconventional  way 
a  group  of  typical  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 
Mr.  Corbin  writes  after  personal  visitations  of 
all  the  colleges  described  and  after  a  reasonably 
^ul  study  of  their  methods  of  instruction.  He 


does  not,  however,  take  the  trouble  to  repeat  the 
language  of  college  catalogues,  but  tells  in  his 
own  way  what  he  considers  the  really  vital  facts 
in  the  current  academic  life  of  these  institutions. 
What  he  has  to  say  about  most  of  the  colleges 
will  interest  the  undergraduate  or  the  prospective 
student,  we  imagine,  more  than,  the  parents  of 
such  a  student;  and  yet  he  has  many  things  to 
szy  to  which  the  parents  would  do  well  to  give 
diligent  heed.  Among  the  larger  Eastern  insti- 
tutions which  he  visited  are  Princeton,  Harvard. 


JOHN   CORBIN. 
(.Author  of  "Which  College?") 

and  Cornell.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  typ- 
ical State  universities  of  the  Middle  West  to  each 
of  which  he  devotes  a  chapter,  and  Chicago, 
which  he  calls  "a  university  by  enchantment," 
also  comes  in  for  a  lively  bit  of  description.  Then 
there  is  a  chapter  on  agricultural  colleges,  one 
on  "  The  Small  College  versus  the  University," 
and  finally  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  ex- 
pense. A  reading  of  Mr.  Corbin's  book  will  put 
the  inquirer  in  possession  of  a  great  deal  of  very 
useful  information  which  he  could  not  possibly 
glean  from  the  official  publications  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  question,  and  although 
Mr.  Corbin  refrains  from  giving  advice  to  par- 
ents as  to  where  to  send  their  sons  he  certainly 
presents  many  facts  which  most  parents  would 
do  well  to  take  into  account  before  deciding  such 
a  question. 

Abbe  Felix  Klein,  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Paris,  has  written  an  entertaining  book  on  "An 
American  Student  in  France"  (Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.).  Abbe  Klein  claims  a  some- 
what intimate  acquaintance  with  American  stu- 
dents, both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  has  vcn- 
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tured  to  assume  the  personality  of  an  American 
student  in  describing  those  quarters  of  Paris  and 
rural  France  which  he  thinks  would  especially 
interest  Americans. 

"WHO»S  WHO"  IN  SEVERAL  LANGUAGES. 

We  have  already  noted  in  these  pages  (in  the 
May  numl)er)  the  current  issues  of  those  indis- 
pensable volumes  "  Who's  Who  "  and  *'  Who's 
Who  in  America."  The  idea  so  excellently  car- 
ried out  in  these  exceedingly  useful  reference 
books  is  now  being  adopted  by  other  countries 
and  adapted  to  their  modified  uses,  all  to  the 
great  advantage  of  our  reference  library  shelves. 

The  German  *'  Who*s  Who,"  the  exact  title 
of  which  is  "  Wer  Ists  ?  "  appeared  first  in  1905. 
The  present  issue  is  the  third.  "  A  biography  of 
our  contemporaries,"  is  what  the  foreword  calls 
it.  **  Wer  Ists?"  for  1908  is  published  in  Leip- 
sig  by  the  house  of  Degener  and  imported  and 
handled  in  this  country  by  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co. 
(New  York).  The  editor  of  this  volume.  Herr- 
mann A.  L.  Degener,  has  exhibited  a  fine  dis- 
crimination and  excellent  editorial  sense  in  re- 
stricting the  names  treated  in  this  volume.  It 
is  primarily  intended,  of  course,  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  German  men  and  women  of  note,—- Ger- 
man in  this  sense  including  people  of  German 
nationality  and  speech  all  over  the  .world.  A 
few  well-chosen  foreign  names  are  included, 
largely  those  of  people  who  have  made  an  aca- 
demic reputation  as  professional  or  educational 
authorities.  The  present  issue  contains  close  to 
1,600  pages.  Immediately  preceding  the  biogra- 
phical section  proper  is  a  section  devoted  to  the 
full  names,  titles,  functions,  and  careers  of  "  the 
rulers  of  all  the  states  of  the  world."  The  "  front 
matter"  also  includes  bibliographical  data  and 
lists  and  tables  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  add 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

The  first  French  reference  bookjof  the  "  Who's 
Who"  order,— "Qui  Etes-Vous?  A  Yearbook 
of  Our  Contemporaries," — has  just  been  brought 
out  by  the  Paris  publishing  house  of  Charles 
Delagrave.  "Qui  Etes-Vous  ? "  ( literally, 
"  Who  Are  You?  ")  is  a  smaller  volume  in  size 
than  the  others,  but  contains  comparatively  as 
many  biographies.  In  fact,  it  has  done  its  work 
more  exhaustively  than  the  others  since  it  dis- 
cusses only  Frenchmen.  The  typographical  ar- 
rangement is  an  improvement  even  over  that 
used  by  the  other  "  Who's  Whos,"  since  the 
types  are  so  selected  as  to  aid  the  eye  to 
an  immediate  discovery  of  what  is  most  likely 
to  be  sought.  This  is  the  first  issue  of  the 
French  book  and  in  the  preface  the  editor  frank- 
ly concedes  his  indebtedness  for  the  idea  to  the 
English  "Who's  Who."  Certain  modifications 
of  that  idea,  he  declares,  were  necessarv  to 
adapt  the  scheme  to  the  use  of  the  French  read- 
er. About  5,000  names  are  included  in  the  500 
pages  of  "  Qui  Etes-Vous  ?  " 

An  entirely  new  and  unique  venture  in  the 
field  of  reference  works  is  "  Who  Is  Who  in  In- 
surance" (the  Singer  Company,  New  York), 
which  is  subtitled  "  An  International  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary  and  Yearbook."  In  the  foreword 
the  publishers  remind  us  that,  in  spite  of  its 
economic  and  sociologic  importance  "  insurance 
has  not  yet  found  in  literature  the  treatment  to 
which  it  has  a  fair  claim."  Although  insurance 
as  a  public  business  has  had  a  career  of  more 
than  three  centuries  and  now  gives  employment 


to  more  than  half  a  million  people,  "  it  lacks  a 
historian  and  a  biographer,"  a  lack  the  present 
volume  aims  to  supply.  It  includes  2591  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  people  in  twenty-two  coun- 
tries, beginning,  in  the  alphabetical  order,  with 
a  brief  life  of  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
first  Japanese  life  insurance  company  in  Tokio. 
The  second  section  of  the  book  consists  of  a 
number  of  essays  or  compilations  giving  ac- 
counts of  the  status  of  the  various  branchea  of 
insurance  all  over  the  world  in  the  year  1907. 
A  chronological  list  of  insurance  events  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  last  calendar 
year,  a  bibliography  of  insurance  literature,  and 
a  digest  of  insurance  legislation  in  the  United 
States  make  up  the  remaining  features  of  this 
new  and  well-edited  reference  book.  The  vol- 
ume contains  730  pages. 

A  GREAT  MODERN  PLAY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  dramas  ever  pre- 
sented in  a  modern  theater  is  Charles  Rann  Ken- 
nedy's "  The  Servant  in  the  House,"  the  marked 
feature  of  which  is  an  audacious  portrayal  of 
Jesus  Christ  disguised  in  the  character  of  an 
Indian  butler.  This  play,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
seven  in  which  the  author  declares  he  will  at- 
tempt to  work  out  world  problems  of  ethics,  re- 
sembles strongly  one  of  the  miracle  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  is 
an  English  Socialist  who  has  modeled  him- 
self on  Ibsen  and  Sophocles.  "  The  Servant 
in  the  House"  is  a  more  daring  play  than 
**  Everyman  "  or  even  the  dramatization  of  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress."  Even  a  reading  of  the  "  book," 
which  has  just  ^ome  from  the  press  of  the  Har- 
pers, gives  one  an  impression  of  dramatic  power 


CH.\RLES   RANN    KENNEDY. 
*    (Author  of  "  Thp  Rorvant  In  the  House,"  a    play 
which  has  been  startlluK  and  fascinating  New  York 
theater  audiences  recently.) 
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HAVELOCK    ELLIS. 

(English  essayist  and  reFlew  writer,  antlior  of  "Tlie 
Soul  of  Spain.") 

and  literary  finish  almost  as  noteworthy  as  the 
reverent,  compelling  vitality  of  the  theme  and 
action  themselves.  The  story  is,  briefly,  that  of 
three  brothers,-;-one  a  successful  East  Indian 
bishop,  one  a  rising  young  vicar  in  an  English 
church,  and  the  third  a  drunkard  and  an  outcast, 
by  occupation  a  cleaner  of  drains.  Then  there 
is  the  vicar's  wife,  known  as  "Auntie,"  and  the 
drunkard's  little  girl  "  Maiy,"  whom  "  Auntie  " 
has  adopted,  keeping  her  m  ignorance  of  her 
father.  The  action  centers  around  the  influence 
exerted  by  "  Manson,"  the  Indian  butler,  whose 
presence  subtly  affects  everybody,  and  the  final 
denoument  shows  him  to  be  the  great  Bishop  of 
Benares  and  brother  of  the  vicar  and  drainman. 
His  influence  on  the  household,  his  dignified  self 
restraint,  his  exaltation  of  his  subordinate  posi- 
tion, and  his  mysterious  words  of  wisdom,  to- 
gether with  the  sweet  and  powerful  effect  of  his 
bodily  presence,  all  suggest  beyond  a  doubt  the 
presence  of  "the  Son  of  Man."  "Manson's"  re- 
buke to  the  worldly  Bishop  of  Lancashire,  "Dr. 
Makeshyfte,"  is  fine  and  powerful.  The  recog- 
nition and  reconciliation  of  the  three  brothers 
takes  place  when  "Robert,"  the  outcast,  returns 
from  mvestigating  the  drain  under  the  church, 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  grave.  Purifying  it 
may  cost  a  man's  life,  but  the  outcast  determines 
to  sacrifice  himself.  The  vicar  insists  upon  shar- 
ing the  risk,  and  at  that  moment  "  Manson " 
announces  that  he  is  the  Bishop  of  Benares  and 
(addressing  the  other  two)  "your  brother." 
The  suggestion  of  Christ  is  carried  out  with 
-rence  and  good  taste.  The  whole  play  has 
'ccd  a  very  strong  effect  upon  theater  audi- 
nd  book  reader. 


A  STUDY  OP  MODERN  SPAIN. 

Seldom  if  ever,  we  are  persuaded,  has  there 
been  written  a  more  closely  woven,  subtle,  and 
fascinating  analysis  of  a  national  character  and 
type  by  a  writer  of  another  widely  different  stock 
than  Havelock  Ellis'  "  Soul  of  Spain  "  (  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.).  Mr.  Ellis'  acqijaintance  with 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  extends  over  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  y^ars,  during  which 
time  he  had  unusual  opportunities  for  intimate 
study  of  land  and  people.  Just  as  Russia  and 
her  people,  he  says,  "are  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  so  Spain  is  the 
connecting  link  between  Europe  and  the  Afri- 
can continent  it  was  once  attached  to  and  still 
so  nearly  joins.  .  .  .  Spain  is  a  great  de- 
tached fragment  of  Africa,  and  the  Spaniard  is 
the  first-bom  child  of  the  ancient  white  North 
African,  now  wicely  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
the  chief  and  largest  element  in  the  population 
of  Europe.  This  is  why  the  people  of  Spain 
are  nearer  to  the  aboriginal  European  racial 
type  than  are  the  people  of  any  other  civilized 
land  on  the  European  continent."  In  sixteen 
fascinating  chapters  Mr.  Ellis  discusses  every 
phase  of  Spanish  life,  closing  with  a  chapter  on 
**  Spanish  Ideals  of  To-day." 

STANDARDS  OP  ENGLISH. 

Prof.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury  (English,  emeri- 
tus, Yale)  has  brought  out  from  the  Harper 
press  "  The  Standard  of  Usage  in  English."  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  is  one  of  the  first  of  lixing 
critics  of  English.  The  substance  of  his  argu- 
ment in  this  book  is  a  denial  that  the  English 
speech  is  degenerating  through  corrupt  usage, 
although  corrupt  usage  is  admitted.  Professor 
Lounsbury  holds  that  a  spoken  language  not 
only  does  change  but  ought  to  change.  He  sets 
forth  the  arguments  for  and  against  certain  dis- 
puted words  and  phrases  in  popular  usage  and 
makes  some  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
best  standard  ought  to  be  determined. 

A  volume  which  can  be  very  profitably  read  at 
the  same  time  as  Professor  Lounsbury's  book  is 
"Grammar  and  Its  Reasons"  (A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.),  by  Mary  Hall  Leonard,  at  one  time  in- 
structor in  English  at  the  Bridgewater  (Mass.) 
Normal  School. 

SCIENCE,  PURE  AND  APPLIED. 

Captain  Hildebrandt's  valuable  work  on  "  Air- 
ships Past  and  Present "  has  been  translated 
from  the  German  by  W.  H.  Story  (New  York: 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company).  Captain  Hilde- 
brandt  is  an  instructor  in  the  Prussian  Balloon 
Corps  and  is,  of  course,  familiar  with  all  the 
latest  developments  in  the  application  of  balloon- 
ing to  scientific  and  practical  purposes.  The 
author  includes  in  his  treatise  chapters  on  the 
use  of  balloons  in  connection  with  meteorology, 
photography,  and  the  carrier  pigeon.  He  has 
himself  made  eighty  ascents,  mainly  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

A  new  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  universe 
formulated  by  the  daring  Swedish  scientist 
Svante  Arrhenius  has  been  made  into  a  book 
under  the  title  "Worlds  in  the  Making"  (Har- 
pers). The  author's  theory  is  based  on  the  so- 
called  mechanical  radiation  pressure  of  li^ht. 

An  important  volume  of  the  Science  series  be- 
ing published  bv  Putnams  is  "  Climate,  ^Con- 
sidered   Especially    in    Relation    to    Man,"    bv 
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DR.    SVANTE  ARRHENIUS. 
(Author  of  •'  Worlds  in  Making.") 

Robert  de  Coiircy  Ward,  assistant  professor  of 
climatology  at  Harvard.  This  volume  was  in- 
tended primarily  to  fill  the  place  of  a  text-book 
bu^  contains  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  on  climate  and  its  effect  upon  race 
distribution.    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

Another  work  on  a  similar  subject,  highly 
illustrated  and  consisting  of  more  minute*  de- 
tail, however,  is  Prof.  Rollin  D.  Salisbury's 
"Physiography"  (Holt).  Professor  Salisbury 
is  head  of  the  department  of  geography  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Another  volume  in  the  Science  series  already 
alluded  to,  which  treats  of  the  science  of  life  as 
influenced  by  physical  conditions,  is  "  Heredity," 
by  T.  Arthur  Thomson,  regius  professor  of  nat- 
ural history  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  and 
author  of  other  works  upon  biological  science. 
Professor  Thomson  has  endc  vored  to  expound 
in  a  simple  manner  the  facts  of  heredity  and  in- 
heritance as  at  present  known,  setting  forth  also 
the  firenerally  accepted  conclusions  and  theories. 

Another  book  in  the  same  field. — paying  espe- 
cial attention  to  a  separate  phase,  however. — is 
••The  Physical  Basis  of  Civilization"  (Forbes 
&  Co.),  by  T.  W.  Heinman.  which  the  author 
calls  a  revised  version  of  **  psychic  and  economic 
results  of  man's  physical  uprightness." 

STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

"Mr.  Irving  Babbitt's  "Literature  and  the 
American  College"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
consists  largely  of  a  series  of  essays  which  have 
appeared  as  magazine  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  What  Mr.  Babbitt  has  tried  to  show, 
he  himself  declares,  is  "not  that  our  contem- 
porary scholars  are  lacking  in  humanistic  traits, 
but  that  the  scholars  in  whom  these  traits  pre- 
dominate are  few." 


Prof.  Felix  E.  Schelling's  study  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  (1558  to  1642)  has  been  brought 
out  in  two  volumes  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  (To. 
Professor  Schelling's  eminence  as  a  critic  and 
scholar  in  the  field  of  English  is  undisputed. 
In  this  work  it  is  his  purpose  to  present  a  con- 
nected and  consecutive  history  of  the  Tudor  and 
earlier  Stuart  drama  in  its  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  stage.  A  generous  appendix 
consisting  of  bibliography  and  other  lists  and 
indexes  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Pro- 
fessor Schelling,  it  will  be  remembered,  holds 
the  chair  of  English  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"Portraits  and  Portrait  Painting"  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co,),  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  is,  the  author 
informs  us,  a  brief  survey  of  portrait  pair»ting 
,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  the  famous  por- 
traits of  history,  with  some  interestingly  put 
*•  interpretations." 

Another  work  of  art  interpretation  is  J.  E. 
Phythian's  "Fifty  Years  of  Modern  Painting* 
(Dutton),  with  eight  illustrations  in  color  and 
thirty-two  in  half-tone. 

REFERENCE  HANDBOOKS. 

**  Corporation  Accounting  and  Corporation 
Law"  (New  York:  Continental  Audit  Com- 
pany) is  a  useful  compilation  by  J.  J.  Rahill,  a 
certified  public  accountant  of  California.  Al- 
though the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  in- 
tended to  meet  a  special  demand  in  the  State 
of  California,  it  has  found  favor  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  has  been  introduced  and 
it  contains  summaries  of  the  corporation  laws  of 
all  the  States  and  Territories. 

"  The  Earning  Power  of  Railroads,"  compiled 
and  edited  by  Floyd  W.  Mundy  (Metropolitan 
Advertising  Company,  6  Wall  Street,  New 
York),  gives  statistics  pertaining  to  the  earn- 
ings, capitalization,  mileage,  bonded  indebted- 
ness, operating  expenses,  cost  of  maintenance, 
fixed  charges,  investments  and  dividends,  and 
so  forth,  of  railroads  operating  over  190,000 
miles  of  main  line,  including  practically  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for 
the  year  1907. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Horace  J.  Stevens' 
"Copper  Handbook"  has  just  been  published. 
This  handbook,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  and  comment  on  before  in  these  pages, 
in  its  present  issue  contains  more  than  1200 
pages.  It  is  a  history  of  copper,  and  a  scien- 
tifically accurate  but  popularly  told  account  of 
the  geology,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy  of  the 
metal  precedes  the  text  proper. 

Three  recent  publications  on  advertising  and 
business  methods  are  "  Pushing  Your  Business  " 
(New  York:  The  Bankers*  Publishing  Com- 
pany), a  collection  of  advertising  and  business 
maxims  by  Dr.  T.  D.  MacGregor,  of  the 
Bankers'  Magasinc;  "  Men  who  Sell  Things," 
by  Walter  D.  Moody  (McClurg),  being  "obser- 
vations and  experiences  of  over  twenty  years  as 
traveling  salesman,  European  buyer,  sales  man- 
ager, and  employer  " ;  and  "  Our  Children,  Our 
Sichools,  and  Our  Industries,"  bv  Dr.  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen  (Syracuse, 
N.  Y.). 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON'S  FICTION. 


SOME  AMERICAN  NOVELS  OF  NOTE. 


MR.  KIPLING  must  have  had  such  books 
as  W.  D.  Howells'  "  Fennel  and  Rue " 
(Harper)  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
"  The  Conundrum  of  the  Workshops."  **  It's 
clever,  but  is  it  art  ? "  is  the  question  that 
comes  to  one's  lips  immediately  upon  read- 
ing it,  and  then,  after  a  little  meditation, 
he  is  more  inclined  to  ask :  **  It*s  art,  but 
is  it  clever?"  Whatever  the  answer  to  these 
inquiries  may  be  the  book  stands  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  season's  output,  or,  at  least,  as 
much  of  it  as  deals  with  American  situations,  in 
strange  isolation, — an  isolation  that  is  both  a 
reward  and  a  penalty. 

In  the  former  instance  it  is  not  undeserved, 
and  very  probably  it  was  not  unconsciously 
achieved  by  the  author.  Why  he  wrote  it  would 
rnake  an  excellent  thesis  for  another  book  of 
similar  character  and  perhaps  of  equal  interest. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.  Howells  has 
laid  aside  his  proven  abilities  to  accomplish  a 
purely  literary  gymnastic;  on  the  contrary,  the 
reader  is  strongly  persuaded  that  he  has  acted 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  literature,  with  a 
martyr  spirit,  conscripting  his  genius  to  the 
service  of  putting,  as  it  were,  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
of  those  stylists  to  whom  Henry  James  is  an 
apostle,  claiming  homage  and  emulation.  His 
ease  of  mood  and  power  of  detachment  are  in- 
valuable for  such  an  engagement  of  energy,  and 
it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  Mr.  Howells 
ever  served  the  cause  of  letters  more  admirably. 

As  literature,  this  book  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  a  novel  that  George  Harvey's  model 
newspaper  bears  to  a  successful  daily.  It  lacks 
life,  the  essential  and  catholic  human  movement 
that  possesses  appealing  power  and  interpreta- 
tive charm.  Verrian,  the  leading  character,  was 
a  failure  not  only  in  his  own  life,  but,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  supposedly  human,  normal,  and  subject 
to  the  laws  that  govern  human  nature,  he  is  not 
an  altogether  satisfactory  creation.  Some  of  Mr. 
Howells'  readers  may  wish  that  he  had  let  his 
imagination  react  more  decidedly  upon  his  mate- 
rial. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  STORIES. 

'In  abrupt  transition  the  socialistic  or   socio- 
logical masqueraders  appear,  and  yet  the  transi- 
tion is  less  complete  than  might  be  imagined. 
Mr.  Howells  may  have  failed  to  reveal  life,  but 
he  certainly  disclosed  surpassing  literary  form. 
It  is  only  a  half  step  to  Jack  London's  "Iron 
Heel"  (Macmillan),  and  Upton  Sinclair's  "The 
Metropolis"  (Moffat,  Yard).    These  two  books, 
if  they  fail  to  disclose  literary  form,  are  at  least 
believed  by  many  to  reveal  life.     Mr.  London's 
story,  however,  relates  to  the  future  rather  than 
to  the  present.    It  is  a  portrayal  of  a  capitalistic 
oligarchy  beside  which  the  oppressive  trusts  of 
V  day  are  as  bleating  lambs.    The  events  de- 
"bed  by  Mr.  London  are  supposed  to  occur  be- 
n  the  years  1912  and  1932,  but  his  description 
Ti  the  viewpoint  of  seven  centuries  in  the 
Socialism  finally  breaks  the  rule  of  the 
oligarch,  and  after  three  centuries  the 


real  brotherhood  of  man  is  inaugurated  on  earth. 
The  purpose  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  book  is  to  expose 
the  vice  and  extravagance  of  the  modem  New 
York  rich. 

Job  Taylor  outfoots  both  London  and  Sinclair, 
crude  and  amateurish  as  his  '*  Broken  Links  ** 
( C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company)  may  be.  Lon- 
don's story  wears  itself  out  as  exhaustingly  as  if 
it  were  the  attempt  of  an  astronomer  to  chart  and 
map  each  star  and  planet  in  the  universe,  and 
it  offers  no  constructive  program  to  the  Socialist. 
Taylor  restricts  himself  more  modestly  than  the 
"  swashbuckling  buccaneer "  and  tells  a  better 
story,  although  the  narration  is  obviously  an 
effort  of  inexperience.  There  is  not  sufficient 
permanency  in  any  incidental  phase  of  modem 
life  and  struggle  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  such 
portraiture  as  literature  has  always  demanded, 
and  the  American  novel  must  deal  with  some- 
thing more  vital  than  the  passing  symptoms  of 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TREND. 

Adventure  is  less  evanescent;  its  inspiration 
creates  a  psychological  interest.    We  Ame^cans 
arc  always  going  somewhere.    Our  Norse  ances- 
try still  persists  as  an  influential  strain  in  the 
blood,    and    the    love    of    achievement    lingers. 
Civilization  develops  both  the  power  and   rest- 
lessness of  initiative,  and  the  call  of  the  blood 
is   so  elemental,  so  profoundly  native,  that  its 
actions  and  retroactions,  being  true  disclosures, 
form   a  basis  of  literature.     Elizabeth   Robins 
has    the   great   gift   of    interpretation    and    the 
power  to  dramatize.    It  is  when  she  swings  dear 
of  the  too  protracted  and  unsatisfying  attempts 
at  detailed  character  drawing  and  starts  north 
(see  **  Come  and  Find  Me,"  (Tentury)  to  see  and 
exhibit  the  magnetism  of  the  Arctic  and  its  re- 
actions that  she  discloses  an  intimate  relation, 
the  power  of  the  inanimate  to  call  to  the  ani- 
mate,  and    its    strength    in    creating   allegiance 
when  the  response  has  been  successfully  secured 
It  is  a  patriotism  attaching  to  the  homeland  of 
the  soul,  or  thcf  nature  of  a  man,  that  she  re- 
veals through  Galbraith*s  loyalty  to  the  unde- 
veloped Empire  of  the  Magjnetic  Needle. 

Her  story  is  much  more  fundamental  than 
London's  tales  of  the  north,  for  instance;  much 
more  thoroughgoing ;  and  yet  there  is  an  evident 
lack  of  homogeneity,  an  unsatisfying  absence  of 
balance,  too  many  untied  ends  that  mar  its  com- 
pleteness and  leave  it  roughly  unfinished.  Rex 
Beach  is  a  worse  offender  even  than  London,  al- 
though they  both  grasp  at  the  superficial  and 
symptomatic  expressions  of  the  life  of  Alaska,— 
what  men  carry  with  them  and  retain  there 
rather  than  what  they  become  through  the  agen- 
cies at  work  and  the  spirit  that  turned  them 
away  from  home  in  the  quest  of  gold.  Miss 
Robins  escapes  melodrama,  the  artificial  inter- 
jection of  high  notes  and  high  lights,  capricious 
and  charitable  contributions  to  strength  inade- 
quate to  its  task,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  Beach's  "The  Barrier"  (Harpers).  Fic- 
tion is  not  designed  as  a  medium  for  unessential 
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information,  and  although  Rex  Beach  holds  up 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  region  as  clearly 
and  accurately  as  if  he  were  writing  a  blue-book, 
this  really  adds  nothing  to  the  literary  merit  of 
his  novel. 

Turning  south  from  California  instead  of  to  the 
north,  we  come  upon  the  scene  of  "  The  Foot- 
print," the  first  story  in  Gouverneur  Morris'  col- 
lection of  stories  under  that  title  published  by 
Scribners.  Strange  stories  they  are,  with  am- 
bitious pretensions  and  sometimes  with  ludicrous 
denouements.  Take  the  second  story  in  the  col- 
lection for  a  sample  and  you  find  the  attempt 
to  picture  a  man  driven  insane  by  the  use  of 
opium,  made  with  pitifully  scant  sketchiness  and 
terminated  with  ridiculous  weakness.  There  is 
the  same  lack  of  reserved  force,  the  same  in- 
capacity for  accomplishment,  showing  itself  be- 
fore the  end  is  reached  in  the  other  slories. 
They  break  down  under  their  own  weight,  in 
striking  contrast  with  Mr.  Howells'  undimin- 
ished strength  and  evenness  of  treatment,  and 
the  fault  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  that 
case  of  mood  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  temperament  qf  the  essayist  that  brings  him 
to  his  task  after  he  has  matured  his  strength. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  lack  of  maturity  of  thought 
and  artistic  genius  that  marks  so  much  of  the 
literature  of  the  day,  even  the  most  popular. 

We  have  lost,  in  the  abundance  of  modern 
production,  the  need  of  reading  again  and  rgain 
that  which  we  have  read  before.  The  highly  sea- 
soned book  at  hand  can  be  replaced  with  an- 
other, and  the  reader  is  apt  to  read  too  much 
to  meditate  upon  what  he  reads.  In  consequence 
of  this,  those  that  we  have  mentioned  will  make 
their  flashy  appeal  and  inspire  others  to  follow 
in  their  wake,  for  the  twentieth-century  tem- 
perament is  none  too  well  endowed  with  repose 
to  find  a  delight  in  true  literature,  whose  per- 
fection lingers  in  growing  charm  and  apprecia- 
tion. Yet  one  must  not  make  an  arraignment 
altogether  too  sweeping,  for  there  are  books  in 
the  season's  offerings  that  are  not  subject  to  this 
criticism. 

There  are  good,  wholesome  stories  in  a  col- 
lection entitled  "Home  from  Sea"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin),  by  George  S.  Wasson,  reprinted  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The 
"chanty-men"  are  individual,  true  men  of  the 
sea,  and  the  tale  tingles  with  personality  and 
charm  as  the  sea's  motion  and  power  are  pic- 
tured. Marie  Van  Vorst  has  not  risen  above 
the  commonplace  as  effectively,  although  she  has 
given  us  a  lovable  comrade  in  the  hero  of  "  The 
Sentimental  Adventures  of  Jimmy  Bulstrode" 
(Scribners).  Of  course,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  subjective  than  the  objective,  and 
few  can  compass  the  task  successfully.  There  is 
more  wholesome  reading  in  the  books  that  deal 
with  something  lying  outside  of  the  author's 
consciousness,  that  get  away  from  the  tempta- 
tions to  morbid  and  exaggerated  introspections. 
We  find  this  in  the  remaining  volumes  by  Amer- 
ican authors  to  be  discussed. 

ROMANCES  OP  THE  HEART. 

Ellen  Glasgow  has  painted  in  a  charming  Vir- 
ginia background  for  "The  Ancient  Law" 
(Doubleday,  Page).  She  has  silhouetted  sev- 
eral characters  with  extreme  cleverness,  but, 
more  than  this,  she  has  chosen  a  situation  and 
developed   it    up   to   an   interesting   point    with 


ELIZABETH   ROBINS. 
(Author  of  "  Come  and  FJnd  Me.") 

some  of  Mr.  Howells'  skill,  concluding  the  story 
where  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  her  to  go 
on.  There  are  very  grave  defects  in  her  hero's 
character,  defects  that  are  inconsistencies,  for 
whose  weakening  influence  on  the  story  Miss 
Glasgow  alone  is  responsible.  In  "  The  Golden 
Rose"  (Harper)  Amelie  Rives  has  given  us  a 
charmingly  told  emotional  story  portraying  an 
"  exquisite  woman  who  is  dominated  by  a  mys- 
tical belief  concerning  the  relation  of  lovers 
which  denies,  for  herself,  at  least,  the  fulfilment 
of  love  in  marriage."  *'  My  Lost  Duchess " 
(Century),  Jesse  Lynch  Williams'  contribution, 
is  a  pleasant  and  unpretentious  story  of  true  love, 
and  Margaret  Deland*s  "  R.  J.'s  Mother  and 
Some  Other  People"  (Harper)  is  a  collection 
of  **  tender,  beautiful,  heart  experiences." 

Harriet  Comstock's  story,  "Janet  of  the 
Dunes"  (Little,  Brown),  is  a  story  of  refresh- 
ing interest  and  one  that  requires  a  different 
appreciation.  Janet  herself  is  a  real  creation 
full  of  permanent  charm,  yet  the  persistent  im- 
pressions of  the  story  emanate  from  the  two  old 
sea  captains  whose  philosophies  of  life  are  rug- 
gedly sane.  The  author  possesses  the  power  of 
sustained  effort.  To  borrow  the  language  of  the 
sea,  she  maintains  her  characters  on  an  even 
keel,  as  enduring  as  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  and  in  this  she  approaches  very  close  to 
true  literary  accomplishment.  The  self-con- 
tained reserve  of  Janet  and  her  lover  wins  for 
them  affection;  rather  more  of  it  perhaps  than 
will  be  given  to  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins*  hero- 
ine in  "Dr.  Ellen"  (Baker  &  Taylor),  and  yet 
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JANET. 
Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "Janet  of  the  Dunea." 

Dr.  Ellen  wins  her  own  place  by  the  nobility  of 
her  character.  There  is  not  the  same  maturity 
of  thought  and  thorough  intelligent  treatment,  to 
be  sure,  in  "  Dr.  Ellen,"  but  there  is  something 
thoroughly  American  that  appeals  to  healthy- 
minded  readers  in  Gilfillan  and  Dr.  Ellen  and 
Amsden. 

MARITAL  INFELICITIES. 

Sticking  close  to  "Fennel  and  Rue"  as  the 
text,  one  finds  six  novels  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter of  marriage,  which  is  the  end  6f  the  situa- 
tion Mr.  Howclls  has  so  skillfully  designed. 
Verrian,  the  indecisive,  missed  the  happiness  a 
more  steadfast  character  would  have  won,  and 
so  reaped  the  harvest  he  had  sown.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  about  the  characters  sketched 
in  Mary  Imlay  Taylor's  "The  Reaping"  (Lit- 
tle, Brown)  and  Neith  Boycc's  "The  Bond" 
(Duffield).  There  is  this  similarity  between 
these  two:  the  characters  are  unusual,  and  the 
web  woven,  in  each  instance,  belongs  to  a  lim- 
ited element  of  society.  In  no  way  do  they  rep- 
resent American  life  except  in  its  most  un- 
wholesome phases.  The  easy,  tempting,  Bo- 
hemian existence  described  in  them  offers  both 
circumstances  and  influences  that,  while  on  the 
increase,  are  still  far  from  normal. 

The  marital  relation  rested  on  no  secure  foun- 
dation   in   either   case,    and,   naturally    enough, 


without  the  discipline  of  character  essential  to 
the  permanence  of  such  a  structure,  it  fell  in 
"  The  Reaping,"  and  it  was  so  severely  strained 
in  "  The  Bond  "  that  it  could  never  be  restored. 
True,  "  The  Bond  "  has  another  question  run- 
ning through  it, — the  equality  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  marriage, — and  in  the  setting  forth  of 
this  eternal  question  it  shows  a  quality  that  lifts 
it  far  above  "  The  Reaping."  "  Old  Wives  for 
New  "  (Appleton)  is  another  story,  one  of  David 
Graham  Phillips,  that  belongs  in  this  class.  At 
times  its  realism  is  revolting,  but  there  is  no 
character  development  unless  in  the  case  of 
Sophy's  daughter,  who  tended  to  follow  in  her 
mother's  footsteps.  It  pictures  the  seamy  side 
of  life  with  an  intimacy  unworthily  bestowed, 
and,  except  for  the  melodramatic  heroics,  Mur- 
dock  and  Miss  Dangerfield  are  rather  well 
drawn. 

Edgar  Jepson  approaches  the  subject  in  a  bet- 
ter mood,  in  the  spirit  of  satire,  with  "  Tangled 
Wedlock"  (McClure).  The  satire  lacks  sub- 
tlety, and  the  psychological  analysis  with  which 
the  other  writers  have  added  value  to  their 
chaff  is  wanting.  It  is  more  of  an  extravaganza 
than  a  satire. 


Frontispiece   (reduced)   from  "The  Reaping.** 
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It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  strength  in  George  Dyer  Eldridge*s  story, 
"In  the  Potter's  House"  (Doubleday,  Page). 
It  is  a  story  of  passions  as  they  are  manifested 
in  a  primitive  community,  but  it  is  revealing, 
though  probably  overdrawn.  The  situation  is 
not  impossible,  and  perhaps  there  is  more  of  the 
essence  of  humanity,  both  in  its  weakness  and 
its  strength, .  than  in  the  other  members  of  this 
group.  A  little  stronger  than  this  is  Mary  Hol- 
land Kincaid's  "The  Man  of  Yesterday" 
(Stokes),  a  tale  of  the  civilized  Indians,  full- 
bloods,  half -breeds,  and  squaw  men.  Hatto- 
kowa's  application  of  the  ancient  Indian  law 
to  Arnold  Stuart,  a  white  man  that  deserted 
his  Indian  bride,  reveals  Indian  character  and 
morals  as  objects  of  respect,  if  not  of  emulation, 
in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  laxity  and  lack  of  self- 
control  prevalent  in  the  part  of  social  life  so 
many  writers  are  now  choosing  to  depict.  Mar- 
garet Potter  is  a  little  late  with  her  story  of 
the  hunger  for  riches,  and  in  fashioning  the 
dramatic  setting  for  it  she  has  added  nothing 
by  lugging  in  the  disagreeable  episode  of  an  un- 
faithful lover.  The  contrast  between  this  inci- 
dent in  "The  Golden  Ladder"  (Harpers)  and 
a  similar  incident  in  "  The  Man  of  Yesterday" 
is  harsh,  and  the  Indian  girl  may  well  be  dis- 
gusted with  her  white  counterpart. 

MYSTERY  AND  POLITICS. 

In  the  very  latest  group  by  American  authors 
where  we  enumerate  but  three  Winston  Church- 
ill wins  the  first  place  very  easily  with  "  Mr. 
Crewe's  Career  "  (Macmillan).  The  development 
of  Austen's  character  is  its  main  theme  and  fol- 
lowed with  far  more  consistency  than  Mr.  How- 
ells    discloses    in    pursuing   Verrian's    fortunes. 

It  appeals  by  its  maturity,  gained  from  experi-  the  chief  counsel  for  the  railroad  which  abso- 
ence  and  tlte  moderation  produced  by  contact  lutely  controls  the  politics  of  his  State.  The  old 
with  life  and  intimacy  of  knowledge.  A  certain  gentleman,  a  highly  moral  man  in  his  way,  has 
real  phase  of  American  life  is  exhibited,  and,  become  the  head  of  the  corrupt  political  machine 
from  many  points  of  view,  it  is  a  near  approach  which  does  the  behest  of  the  railroad  and  prac- 
to  the  American  novel.  The  novel,  which  is  tically  disfranchises  the  people.  The  path  of 
really  a  vigorous  tract  on  political  conditions  in  reform  chosen  by  this  young  lawyer  is  made  even 

more  difficult  by  his  love  for 
the  daughter  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  offending  rail- 
road. She  and  young  Mr. 
Vane  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, and  the  young  reformer 
wins  a  damage  suit  against  the 
railroad.  His  friends  then 
want  to  run  him  for  Governor. 
His  father  and  the  railroad, 
however,  make  his  nomination 
impossible.  Mr.  Churchill  at- 
tempts and,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  accomplishes  a  por- 
trayal of  the  extent  to  which 
comination  of  politics  by  the 
railroads  has  grown.  Austen 
Vane,  the  leading  character,  is 
sketched  suggestively  as  a  man 
who  not  only  could,  but  who, 
at  the  proper  time,  would,  en- 
gage himself  effectively  against 
the  situation.  Another  writer 
following  the  line  Holman  Dav 
pursues  in  **  King  Spruce  ' 
'Do  you  know  that  you  an*  staring  at  me?"  she  remarked  calmly.  (Harper),  for  instance,  woulc* 
Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  The  Great  Secret."  have    made    Vane    conduct 


WINSTON    CHURCHILL. 

(Whose  novel,  "  Mr.  Crewe's  Career,"  appeared  last 

month.) 

New  Hampshire,  tells  the  life  story  of  a  young 
Hercules  of  a  lawyer,  who  breaks  with  his  father. 
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triumphant  crusade  against  the  railroads,  and 
the  story  would  have  missed  the  fidelity  to  life 
Churchill  has  given  to  it.  The  end  of  it  all  is 
the  triumph  of  the  railroads,  as  usually  occurs, 
and  the  futility  of  attacking  this  domination  by 
methods  that  can  be  met  by  parliamentary  tac- 
tics and  committee  burials  is  very  strikingly 
presented. 

We  cannot  pass  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  story, 
"The  Great  Secret"  (Little.  Brown),  by.  Its 
characters  are  American  citizens  interested  in 
the  English  Socialist  movement  and  a  hypothet- 
ical German  plot  to  invade  England.     Mystery 


invades  the  story,  of  course, — mystery  for  which 
there  is  some  justification  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  look  upon  the  Kaiser  with  suspicion  and 
the  Socialist  stampede  with  alarm.  But  there  is 
no  permanence  and  vitality  in  the  plot  to  give 
it  more  than  an  ephemeral  existence;  conse- 
quently it  lacks  the  necessary  requisite  of  endur- 
ing literature.  As  Burton  Stevenson  deals  with 
the  old  and  real  story  of  love,  love  that  is  strong 
in  the  face  of  obstacles,  in  "  That  Affair  at  Eliza- 
beth "  (Holt),  the  blending  of  romance  with 
mystery  will  help  to  fill  an  icle  hour  with  ex- 
citement. 


TALES  OF  FOREIGN  AND  IMAGINARY  LANDS. 


VARIOUS  ADVENTURE. 

The  most  primitive  form  of  story-telling  was 
the  narration  of  a  single  episode,  without  embel- 
lishment of  psychology  or  philosophy,  without 
didactic  purpose  or  sociologic  propaganda,  such 
episode  being  preferably  of  a  violent,  exciting, 
or,  at  any  rate,  lively  nature,  and  thus  frequently 
referring  to  the  chase  or  some  other  manifesta- 
tion of  physical  prowess.  Abel's  destruction  by 
Cain  involved  the  display  of  muscular  strength. 
But  if  robbery  and  homicide  were  favorite 
topics  with  the  earliest  auditors,  this  was  not 
only  because  of  the  element  of  violence. 
Throughout  all  human  history  every  one  has 
wanted  lo  possess  something  owned  by  some- 
body else,  whether  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  wife, 
a  bonnet  or  a  kingdom;  and  the  further  back 
you  go  the  more  strenuous  and  lawless  do  you 
find  the  methods  employed  of  gaining  coveted 
objects. 

•Novels  known  as  "  historical "  have  always 
been  devoted  to  the  essentially  adventurous,  and 
have  had  little  mental  effect  but  to  produce  ex- 
citement,— a  branch  of  literature,  however, 
graced  by  the  famous  titles  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  '*  The 
Three  Musketeers,"  "  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  **  Salammbo,"  "  The  Lion  of  Flanders." 
Not  archeological  exactness  and  faithful  por- 
traiture of  character  constitute  the  indispensable 
elements  to  fiction  of  this  clas.s,  but  descriptive 
vividness  and  dramatic  sharpness.  These  two 
requirements  are  certainly  reached  by  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Bowcn.  who  under  the  McClure  imprint 
contributes  to  the  season's  output  **  The  Sword 
Decides,"  based  on  the  agitated  career  of  Queen 
Giovanna  of  Naples,  a  piece  of  work,  moreover, 
showing  a  degree  of  sureness  and  imaginative- 
ness quite  amazing  for  so  young  an  author. 
Justin  McCarthy,  Jr.'s  "Seraphica"  (Harper), 
enacted  in  the  picturesque  province  of  Artois 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  strikes  a  less 
tempestuous  key,  and  is  pervaded  by  maturer 
fechng,  whileMr.  Deeping's  "  Bertrand  of  Brit- 
tany," likewise  proceeding  from  the  Har- 
per press,  gives  full  freedom  to  that  extinct 
spirit  of  adventure  known  as  "chivalry," — a 
combination  of  unscrupulous  rapacity  and  in- 
human ferocity.  Du  Guesclin,  the  noted  con- 
stable of  France,  figuring  in  this  book,  was  a 
contemporary  to  Queen  Giovanna,  and  took  an 
important  place  in  the  annals  of  his  country  be- 
cause of  his  share  in  putting  a  Moody  quietus  to 
the    Plantagenet    pretensions   of   governing   the 


French  as  well  as  the  English  people.  For  a 
collection  of  feverishly  romantic  tales  of  by- 
gone days, — when,  forsooth,  the  sword  was 
readier  to  decide  than  the  brain  (perhaps  be- 
cause brains  were  rarer  than  swords), — one 
should  go  to  **  Flower  of  the  Orange "  ( Mac- 
millan),  by  the  Castles,  recognized  adepts  of 
the  "cape  and  sword"  school,  and  especially 
authoritative  as  to  the  Stuart  and  Georgian 
epochs.  The  somewhat  analogous  "  your-money- 
or-your-life "  type  of  story  is  represented  by 
Ste|)hens  and  Westley's  "  Clementina's  Highway- 
man "  (L.  C  Page  &  Co.). 

As  one  approaches  the  twentieth  century,  one 
observes  a  tendency  to  regard  deeds  of  great 
violence  as  crimes,  and  one  finds  that  in  a  story 
of  present-day  life  the  author  will  invoke  \\\c 
law  against  a  man  who  kills  or  robs  another; 
or  the  writer  will  at  least  express  disapproval 
of  such  acts.  This  protest  is  exemplified  in 
the  "  detective  story, '  to  which  class  **  The 
Avenger"  (Little,  Brown),  by  Mr.  Dppenheim, 
and  "The  Magistrate's  Own  Case"  (McClure), 
by  Baron  Rosenkrantz,  both  belong.  The  latter 
firm  now  also  publishes,  besides  that  veritable 
"thriller"  of  S.  H.  Adams,  "The  Flying 
Death,"  a  tale  of  nautical  adventure,  "  By  Wild 
Waves  Tossed."  Unsupplied  with  Captain  Mar- 
ryat's  quality  of  salt.  Captain  Brand  yet  lacks 
not  for  breeziness;  in  the  course  of  his  yam, — 
concerning  the  naval  war  with  England  of 
1812, — the  United  States  frigate  Constitution 
sails  upon  the  scene.  Neither  has  Frank  Bullen 
lost  any  of  his  vivacity  or  vigor,  the  American 
edition  of  the  latest  book  by  this  popular  fic- 
tionist  being  sold  by  Dutton  &  Co., — his  **  Call 
of  the  Deep,"  by  the  way,  containing  several 
handsome  color  plates.  Liveliness  too,  if  no 
higher  quality,  pervades  the  pages  of  ^I^.  Fer- 
guson's "  Zollenstein  "  (Appleton)  ;  but  granting 
its  defects,  no  need  to  abandon  Hope,  all  ye  who 
enter  Mr.  Ferguson's  imaginary  realm,  as  Zol- 
lenstein  is  the  Esperanto  for  Zenda. 

Distinguished  from  all  these  tales  of  adven- 
turous violence  by  its  intellectual  substance,  G. 
K.  Giesterton's  latest  volume  of  brilliant  satiri- 
cal paradox  is  based  on  this  idea:  to  make 
anarchy  seem  commonplace,  conventional,  with 
law  and  order  appearing  radical,  revolutionary, — 
a  sort  of  iconoclasm  Ftanding  on  its  head.  "  The 
Man  who  was  Thursday  "  was  one  of  an  anar- 
chist society,  whose  members  took  their  names 
from  the  days  of  the  week,  Syme,  a  London 
detective  especially  bitter  against  the  anarchist 
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doctrine,  through  fortuitous  circumstances  be- 
coming involuntarily  enrolled  among  them,  and 
thus  being  obliged  to  connive  at  a  plot  for  as- 
sassinating the  French  President.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  issue  this  ingenious  fabric  of  topsy-turvy, 
written  with  all  the  dexterous  play  ©f  phrase 
and  wit  that  might  be  expected  from  ,the  author. 
Maurice  Hewlett  and  Arthur  Marchmont  write 
of  both  the  amorous  and  the  adventurous,  their 
latest  novels,  **  The  Spanish  Jade "  and  "  The 


A    HUGE  BODY   ROSE,   ALL   ROBED    IN    LAMBENT 
LIGHT." 
Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  The  Call  of  the  Deep.'* 

Man  Who  Was  Dead."  being  just  now  published 
by  the  Stokes  and  Doubleday,  Page  firms,  re- 
spectively. 

THE  BOND  OF  FAMILY. 

In  America,  the  matrimonial  mesalliance 
scarcely  has  a  recognized  existence,  for  here 
young  people  are  popularly  supposed  to  unite 
simply  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  happi- 
ness, without  regard  to  divergence  of  rank  or 
fortune.  Actually,  few  Americans  seek  partners 
outside  their  own  social  sphere,  and,  as  else- 
where, some  marry  for  money.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  here  the  weight  of  a  name,  the  prestige  of 
a  race,  would  count  for  nothing  against  the  call 
of  the  heart.  Among  the  ancient  aristocracies 
of  Europe  such  tragic  sacrifices  frequently  oc- 
cur, and  the  genius  of  Paul  Bourget  affords 
present  opportunity  to  consider  the  case  of  a 
young  French  nobleman,  from  whom  his  father 
demanded  the  immolation  of  his  heart  for  the 
consecration  of  the  family  traditions  and  the 
preservation  of  the   family  estates.     Landri  de 


Cover   design    (reduced)    of  Mr.  Chesterton's  latest 
book. 

Claviers-Grandchamp,  the  hero  of  "  The  Weight 
of  the  Name"  (Little,  Brown),  is  in  fact  com- 
manded to  wed  Marie  de  Charlus,  of  whom  the 
vainglorious,  prodigal,  bankrupt  old  marquis 
says  to  his  son :  "  A  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
year  at  this  moment,  of  her  own,  if  you  please, 
left  her  by  her  uncle  Prosny.  Later,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  more.  And  such  relations!  No 
more  mesalliances  in  that  family  than  in  ours. 
One  of  those  superb  trees  that  resemble  a  noble 
action  continued  for  700  years:  all  the  younger 
sons  officers,  bishops,  or  knights  of  Malta;  all 
the  unmarried  daughters  nuns,  abbesses,  or 
prioresses ;  twenty  of  the  name  killed  in  foreign 
wars."  Withal,  Monsieur  Bourget  sustains  his 
reputation  as  scientific  analyst  by  exhibiting  both 
the  value  to  a  country  of  a  stable  territorial 
aristocracy  and  at  the  same  time  the  evils  spring- 
ing from  its  ways  of  thought. 

Frank  Danby,  across  the  Channel,  however, 
takes  the  position  of  partisan  for  the  lordling 
who  marries  Sally  Snape,  factory  hand,  milliner, 
music-hall  dancer,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
blue-blooded  Belgravian  relations.  Frank  Danby, 
— in  "The  Heart  of  a  Child"  (Macmillan), — 
nevertheless  displays  pronounced  psychologic 
knowledge  and  executive  talent  by  the  portrayal 
of  the  lordling  as  a  rather  generous,  impulsive, 
and  capricious  youth,  futile,  credulous,  and 
stupid,  while  Sally  is  depicted,  not  as  the  emo- 
tional, nervous,  dashing,  sparkling,  erring  chorus- 
girl  of  popular  fancy,  but  as  a  much  more  cool, 
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FRANK    DANBY. 
(Author  of  "The  Heart  of  a  Child.") 

commonplace,  innocent,  and  uninteresting  young 
person.  .    . 

If  these  two  books  deal  as  much  with  family 
bondage  as  with  the  bond  of  family,  Carl 
Ewald's   "The  Old   Room"    (Scribner)    insists 


sternly  on  the  maintenance  of  connubial  faith- 
fulness, which  must  be  kept  pure  and  unsullied. 
One  wedded,   declares  the   Danish  author,  has 

no  right  to  yield  to  a  temptation  of  relinquishing    established  to  settle  the  constantly  pricking  ques 
marital   allegiance :   "  Why   should   one   not   be    tion :  Is  France  to  be  governed  by  French  lay 


tries  have  forced  a  choice  between  loyalty  to  the 
civil  government  and  adherence  to  clerical  leader- 
ship, dilemmas  notably  confronting  Roman  Cath- 
olic citizens  of  France  and  Italy,  and  brought  to 
general  attention  by  books  like  Signor  Fogazza- 
ro's,  and  by  a  few  others  of  very  recent  publica- 
tion. Merejjuestions  of  religious  doubt,  bearing 
no  particular  reference  to  la^r  affairs,  are  also 
treated  by  some  recent  writers.  Miss  Anna 
Ray,  for  example,  places  her  scene  at  Quebec, 
but  through  insufficient  ability  fails  to  make 
"Quickened"  (Little,  Brown)  an  impressive 
narration, while  M.G.D.Bianchi  succeeds  better — 
though  none  too  well, — with  A  Modern  Pro- 
metheus "  (Duffield).  Selecting  the  monastery 
of  Assissi  for  a  **  local  habitation,"  she  develops 
two  concurrent  ideas:  faith  through  blind  ac- 
quiescence and  obedience  conferring  spiritual 
peace ;  doubt,  accompanied  by  sturdy  resistance, 
and  independence  condemning  to  internal  tumult 
A  born  questioner,  Renato  Rinaldi, — see 
"The  Soul  of  a  Priest"  (Doubleday,  Page), 
by  the  Duke  Litta, — proves  that  the  priesthood 
is  not  his  right  vocation  by  reading  history  with 
an  impartial  eye  in  order  to  decide  things  for 
himself, — ^as  though  religious  creeds  were 
founded,  not  on  emotion,  but  on  argument !  His 
doubts  are,  however,  complicated  by  the  same 
subject  of  irritation  that  underlies  the  writing 
of  Rene  Bazin's  "The  Nun"  (Scribner),  only 
that  Rene  Bazin  stands  with  just  as  strong  a 
bias  for  the  opposite  side.  The  Duke  Litta 
assails  ecclesiastical  intriguing  with  the  civil 
powers,  and  denounces  hierarchical  attempts  to 
influence  governmental  authority ;  whereas  '*  The 
Nun "  is  published  for  the  express  purpose  of 
suscitating  sympathy  for  the  believers  evicted 
by  the  French  associations'  law.  This  measure 
inflicted  undeserved  hardship  upon  the  religious 
orders,  and  was  quite  unjust  to  such  tender, 
charitable  lady  ministers  of  mercy  as  those 
whose  case  is  so  pathetically  presented  by  Mon- 
sieur Bazin ;  but  in  the  last  resort  this  law  was 


able  to  control  one's  heart?  Who  is  it  that 
placed  love  outside  the  laws  ?  "  The  mention  of 
this  Scandinavian  scribe  reminds  us  that  the 
Macmillans  propose  a  new,  complete  edition  of 
Bjornson's  works  in  the  Eng- 
lish language;  and  we  feel 
here  constrained  to  say  that  in 
the  matter  of  translation  Mon- 
sieur Bourget  has  been  mal- 
treated, though  "The  Old 
Room "  has  received  an  ad- 
mirable English  rendering. 
Mrs.  Dearmer's  "The  Sisters" 
(McClurc)  speaks  for  the  su- 
periority of  the  permanent,  le- 
gal tie  above  soluble  connec- 
tions of  a  lighter  sort 

RELIGIOUS  QUESTIONS. 

As  among  the  individuals 
composing  this  community 
marriages  of  convenience  have 
never  been  in  vogue,  so  have 
church  and  state  always  re- 
frained from  politic  alliance. 
Thus  have  those  dilemmas  not 
arisen  here  which  in  otlier  coun- 


men  or  by  Roman  clergymen?  Bourget's  novel 
likewise  touches  on  this  matter,  and  most  ap- 
propriately so,  since  the  ancient  nobility, — as 
might  be  inferred  by  our  quotation  from  "The 


THE  MONASTERY  AT   ASSISSI. 
FrontlRpiecc  (reduced)  from  "A  Modem  Prometheus." 
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Weight  of  the  Name," — stands  by  its  church. 
We  must  add  that  "The  Nun"  has  been  excel- 
lently translated. 

Father  Benson  understands  better  than  these 
authors  the  meaning  of  "catholic,"  and  his 
breadth  of  view  really  forms  the  most  striking 
features  of  "Lord  of  the  World"  (Dodd, 
Mead),  though  the  reverend  and  earnest  gentle- 
man would  perhaps  prefer  praise  of  his  extrava- 
gantly mystical  vision  ushering  in  the  end  of 
the  world  after  Christ's  reincarnation  as  the 
last  Pope. 

A  sensational  tale  of  first-century  Jerusalem, 
"The  City  of  Delight,"  by  Elizabeth  Miller, 
comes  from  the  Bobbs- Merrill  press. 

RURAL  ENGLAND. 

"  No  wind  stirred,  and  only  the  foothills  of 
the  land  thrust  forth  from  the  fog-banks  that 
hid  the  hills.  A  sluggish,  reeking  air  hung 
along  the  woodland  ways;  and  aloft  the  grassy 
slopes  glimmered  gray  with  wet;  the  heather 
sulked;  the  battered  brake- fern  lay  in  water- 
sodden  stretches  among  the  rocks  in  a  sepia  so 
rich  that  the  granite  shone  by  contrast.  The 
lofty  world  of  the  tors  sometimes  showed  like  a 
shadow  through  the  cloud-cap  hanging  upon 
it,  then  vanished  again ;  the  rain  fell  silently  and 
steadily;  the  day  passed  its  meridian  and 
swiftly  waned.  A  low  orange  flame  wakened 
.  .  .  it  struck  the  least  stock  of  stone  sharply ; 
it  decked  the  naked  thorn  tree  in  a  network  of 
jewels;  it  ghttered  on  the  furze,  and  set  the 
boulders  burning." 

Unmistakably  this  is  Dartnrioor,  the  wild  up- 
land region  of  South  Devonshire,  where  not  only 
nature  but  man  is  rough  and  fierce,  the  region 
again  described  with  Eden  Phillpotts*  splendid 
mastery  of  language  in  "  The  Mother  of  the  Man  " 
(Dodd,  Mead).  One  liking  peaceful,  pleasant 
stories  should  avoid  Dartmoor,  somber  resort 
of  strife  and  tragedy,  as  declared  by  John  Tre- 
vena's  characterization  of  the  sparsely  scattered 
inhabitants.  We  cite  from  his  present  tale, 
"  Furze  the  Cruel"  (Moffat,  Yard),  whose  grim, 
gripping  strength  exactly  fits  the  place  and  peo- 
ple: "Tender  lilies  would  not  live  upon  the 
moor,  and  it  is  no  use  looking  for  them.  They 
are  down  in  the  valleys.  Upon  the  moor  there 
is  the  granite, .  the  spiny  gorse,  the  rugged 
heather.  It  is  no  use  looking  for  the  qualities 
of  the  lily  in  those  mep  who  are  made  of  the 
granite  and  the  gorse  and  heather."  A  lighter 
romance  of  this  country  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  sup- 
plies in  "Deborah  of  Tod's"  (Dutton),  with 
the  illusion  of  the  local  peasant  character  and 
dialect  well  carried  out. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  of  Miss  Violet  Jacob's 
earjy  nineteenth-centurjr  denizens  of  the  hilly 
tract  dividing  Breconshire  from  Herefordshire, 
whose  language  tastes  both  urban  and  "up  to 
date,"  though  the  authoress  has  some  sense  for 
the  legendary  and  mysterious  atmosphere  of 
this  Welsh  borderland,  being  attracted  by  "its 
traditions,  homely  yet  grim,  its  solitary  spaces 
of  mountain,  its  ancient  farms  with  their  dark, 
sly-looking  windows,  its  half -forgotten  chapels," 
—see  "The  History  of  Aythan  Waring"  (Dut- 
ton). The  same  publishing  house  offers  "A 
Walking  Gentleman,"  which  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  a  young  aristocrat  who  through  curious 
circumstances    becomes    an    amateur   vagabond. 


KENILWORTH. 

Illustration   (reduced)    from  "  Seeing  England  with 

Uncle  John." 


and  whose  very  varied  acquaintances  and  occu- 
pations prove  no  less  humorous  tharr- numerous. 
Mr.  James  Prior  indeed  possesses  an  excep- 
tional wealth  of  juicy  humor;  he  pours  forth 
the  wine  of  mirth  that  gladdens  the  heart  in 
liberal  measure.  Nottinghamshire,  once  the 
haunt  of  reckless,  roving  Robin  Hood,  is  the 
scene  of  Lord  Beiley's  dilettante  vagabondage. 
Perhaps  one  should,-^and  no  doubt  would,  if 
one  could, — also  smile  while  perusing  Anne 
Warner's  "  Seeing  England  with  Uncle  John " 
(Century). 

"  Provincial  "  rather  than  "  rural "  England 
seems  applicable  to  William  de  Morgan's 
"Somehow  Good"  (Holt),  for  he  introduces 
his  personages  in  a  London  suburb,  and  finishes 
their  story  at  a  small  seaside  town.  The  plot 
itself, — concerning  the  sudden  loss  and  slow  res- 
toration of  a  man's  memory, — matters  little. 
But  we  can  think  of  no  living  writer  more  suc- 
cessful at  picturing  types  genuinely  English, 
with  their  narrow,  formal  point  of  view,  their 
stolidity,  their  fortitude,  their  integrity,  the 
women  as  well  drawn  as  the  men.  Credulously 
optimistic, — like  Dickens, — and  without  much 
original  thought,  Mr.  de  Morgan,  however, 
charms  through  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and 
his  serene  outlook.  His  culture  and  scholarship 
surprise  one,  yet  form  proper  part  of  his  richly 
ripened  talent  of  authorship;  and  though  grant- 
ing his  style  to  be  lightly  touched  by  Meredith- 
ian  eccentricity,  one  must  avow  of  this  man  that 
the  distinction  belongs  to  him  of  having  written 
some  real  English  literature. 

TROPICAL  CLIMES. 

,  China,  Morocco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  coast  of  West  Africa, — here  is  foreign 
travel  distant,  plenty,  and  worth  the  while.  For- 
tunately, too,  those  strange  parts  have  enthu- 
siastic and  competent  representers  among  recent 
authors  of  fiction,  and  the  temptation  to  quote 
extensively  from  all  besets  us  hard.  We,  how- 
ever, reserve  detailed  consideration  to  "The 
Vermilion  Pencil"  (McQure),  by  Gen.  Homer 
Lea,  because  this  appears  to  us  the  most  valuable 
novel  on  the  subject  of  China  as  yet  penned  in  the 
English  language,  none  existing,  besides,  that  so 
well  combines  instruction  with  entertainment.  As 
for  the  other  three  books,  they  are  creditable  to 
Frances  Campbell,  Alice  and  Claude  Askew,  and 
Harold  Bindloss,  and  they  bear  the  respective 
titles  "A  Shepherd  of  the  Stars"  (Dutton), 
"The  Plains  of  Silence"  (Cassell),  and  "For 
Jacinta"  (Stokes). 
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ships  runtiing  inlo  Ihr  miUions  find   nf^lfaT 
reaching    frotti    Siberia    lu    Arisi^'iitina* 
iiiralculahlc   inllucuce   iitui   powrr,   wor' 
ilergrtiiinfl,    rtkiules^,    Uli.vrinrhin. 
inu\\.     Selecting    one     of    Iht-^e 
L-rmiile  composer  of  "The  Vcnnii' 
ii  Chinese?  symhol  of  aut!iorily»— <'> , 
n^   urij^in   and  history^   its   nilcft   a 
moTuh  and  purfKises,  rvi-n  ];Lrf>v}ding    ■ 
fif  hs  very  singular  **j;iii£Lm."    To  %]- 
ijry,  a  tjauger  is  a  young  linn,  a  C3nn<*fi  <*   ■ 
(liiji,  and   a  teacup  a   iuiwg  hud;   (t>  r\tt  ***? 
cur^  is  known  as  lowering  ;i  fair  \' 
union  h  trani^lak-d  ^^  wa^liJng  tli 
victim  picked  out  for  drowning  i=*  r*K' 'K-.n  v 
trending  to  take  a  hath* 


WJUJAM    r»E    MOKl^AN. 

(Auiliur  iif  "  Bo"ii*ho\¥  (iood.*'> 

The  patience  and  fatalism  of  the  Chinc?:e,  I  he 
paternalism  of  their  govern meni,  tht-  st: verity  of 
ihdr  laws  some  uf  tijejr  nnlional  history,  aiul 
many  of  their  peculiar  customs,  arc  set  forth  in 
n  vivid  manner  Nor  docs  the  sti»ry  lack  lellinj^ 
descriptive  bits,  of  which  one,  for  t'x^nnplc,  crc;itt> 
something  of  the  sense  of  hornsr  that  mipht  l>c 
experienced  from  witnessing  the  devji "Station 
done  Uy  a  South  China  typhoon.  The  author's 
condensed  history  of  the  Christian  missions  to 
the  Middle  Kitii^dnm  merit?^  notice  ;  and  he  re- 
establishes the  old  cnm])iatut  that  Enro()t!an 
clergymen  often  try  to  interfere  with  ihr  gitv- 
crnmcntal  functi<ins  of  Chinese  laymciu  1  Inis 
»  l^Ycnch  hi^hop  impedes  the  execution  of  tlic 
Viceroy  Tai  Lln'^  converted  wife,  who  ha^  beeji 
^cnienced  to  death  by  the  ancieiit  laws  of  the 
empire  liecrmsc  of  her  cnufo^scd  infldthiy.  !hit 
we  think  ibid  none  ^tf  these  pages  will  earn 
ntore  discussirm  than  ihe  inleresiing  account  of 
China'^  sfcrer   poliiieal  sucielici,   with   mctnher* 


fiKSHtiAL     miN*>K    I.S-^, 

iAiitliwr  f>r  "Ttie  Vprmllle&  P<9lcW.*  > 

M^m^ml  t^n'ii  uniform  U\  LLic  {iimV(N>  pi^'liif^  I*  k%*i. 
1*1   n  IhHit'^nntnidiix ml,     Ttif'  Ruhl  Uultna^  riar.    1 1^^ 
rnlit'il  i1ni{;«in  Hurtnoiiril'i'rl  hy  ihrt^o  ulnrVp      I 
(in  ihi}  sjflo  in  thai  uf  the  Von  Wtm^  Whin,  i 

niuT  HiiK|jrad.*f1   liy  n  (rlm*c»ti    rSblwn  from    iii*  i 
nr-ftrs  thn  m**fl«llloii  of  (hi*  EuiptTtir  Kwnoc  tt^^^ 
UiVH*"  wonk^  "  Tt»  rhitrtiKr  Lfa   froin   KAJir 
Mifi    Kitf^vHi'D 'y    K-nne    Vu    WV|    wan    ti><?    i 
Khlof  wdvMscr  iH  tht'  y\mv  at  h«fi  de[Hw|tlon  m  i*"i**i 
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settfng  Cuba  Rls:ht 
cw  Triumphs  of  Electricity  ^ 


^Kobel  Prize  to  American  Science 

The  Crisis  in  Our  Banking  and  Currency 
The  Paper  Trade's  Stake  In  Our  Forests 

Types  of  Up-to-date  Airships 

WiUiam  James:  Pra^mattst 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden 
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CHOCOLATE 

All  who  are  induced  to 
try  other  brands  come 
back  to 


B/Hpfl" 


ER 


The  World's  Favorite 
Chocolate 

Its  flavor  never 
satiates. 

No  other  milk  chocolate  is 

So  Pure 

So  Wholesome 

So  "Irresistihly  Delicious" 

LA.MONT.  ColtMSS  &  CO.,  Sole  Imixirten. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Announcement 

Many  misleading  advertisements  prompt  Tiffany  &  Co. 
to  caution  intending  purchasers  that  rings  sold  else- 
where as  "Tiffany  rings,"  or  "Tiffany  settings,"  are  not 
made  by  this  house,  as  Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  re- 
tailers and  do  not  employ  agents  or  sell  through  other 
dealers.  Their  manufactures  can  be  purchased  only 
direct  from  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  establishments  in  New 
York,  Paris  and  London.  Tiffany  &  Co.  are  the  largest 
retail  dealers  in  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  in 
the  world.  Their  facilities  for  securing  the  choicest 
gems  from  first  hands  enable  them  to  maintain  a  most 
extensive  stock  of  precious  stones  and  pearls  set  in  all 
the  modern  forms  of  rich  as  well  as  inexpensive  jewelry 

To  persons  known  to  the  house  or  who  will  make 
themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references,  Tiffany  & 
Co.  will  send  for  inspection  selections  from  their  stock 

Tiffany  &  Co.'s  1908  Blue  Book  is  a  compact  catalogue  of  666  pages  containing  concise 
descriptions,  with  range  of  prices  of  jewelry,  silverware,  clocks,  bronzes,  pottery,  glassware, 
etc.,  suitable  for  wedding  presents  or  other  gifts— Blue  Book  sent  upon  request 

Fifth  Avenae  and  37tliStreet,NewYork 
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Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Macmillan   Books 


LAW 


SCIENCE 


FICTION 


Definite  an- 
nouncements of 
publication 
datee  will  be 
made  in  theee 
pagee  later. 


One  of  the  most  Important  now  books  of  1908  to  lovers  of  poetry  is  the  siz-Toliune 
ediUon  of  TBNNYSON'S  POEMS  BDITBD  BY  HIS  SON.  the  present  Lord  Ttenysoo. 
The  notes  and  appendices  include  marginal  notes  made  by  the  poet  himself,  and  oom- 
ments  by  the  editor.  Occasionally  lines  which  were  in  the  original  are  supplied ;  an 
early  bit  of  verse  which  was  the  suggestion  of  some  poem  we  know  is  printed  for  the  flraft 
time,  or  the  circumstances  of  its  composition  are  narrated.  Certain  of  the  poet's  opinkms 
of  far-fetched  interpretations  of  his  verse  are  very  amusing,  and  altogether  the  edition  is 
full  of  interest.  Volume  I.  will  be  ready  in  January. 

MR.  ALFRED  NOYES'S  new  volume  of  POEMS,  announced  for  the  fall,  but  post- 
poned, will  also  be  imong  early  issues. 

**THB   INTERPRETATION   OP  THE   BIBLE'*  by  QEOROE    HOLLBY   QlLBBRT, 

author  of  '*  The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus,''  etc.,  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
recent  issue  of  The  Modem  Reader's  Bible  in  one  volume. 

DR.  PRANK  BYRON  JBVONS'S  lectures,  the  first  hi  a  series  deUvered  at  Hartford  on 
the  Religions  of  the  World,  are  to  be  issued  in  book  form  shortly  under  the  title  **  AN  IN- 
TRODtJCTION  TO  THE  ST.UDY  OP  COMPARATIVE  REUQION.**  The  book  wiU  be 
exceptionally  serviceable  to  those  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  Christian  ministry  or 
the  missionary  field. .  The  author  is  the  Principid  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  HaD,  Durham 
University,  England. 

"ENGLAND,**  by  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL,  is  expected  to  prove  unusuaUy  import, 
ant  in  its  own  field.  It  deals  with  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  Government, 
the  working  of  Political  Parties,  of  Courts,  of  Law,  Education,  Colonies  and  DependflDdes, 
and  Foreign  Relations. 

PROP.  JOHN  PAIRLIE  will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  **ESSAYS  IN  MUNiaPAL 
ADMINISTRATION**  combining  a  deal  of  concrete  information  with  analysis  and  com- 
petent suggestion. 

MR.  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WE  ALE*  S  books  have  over  and  over  agahi  received  this  vsrdict 
from  the  beet-informed  critics :  '*  We  do  not  remember  any  other  work  that  adds  so  mudi 
to  general  knowledge  or  removes  so  many  general  misconceptions."  His  new  work 
*'THE  IMPENDING  STRUGGLE  IN  EASTERN  ASIA,**  is  looked  for  as  an  invaluable 
forecast  of  events  well  3vithin  the  next  decade. 

DR.  HENRY  CHARLES  LEA  whose  recently  completed  work  is  styled  by  the  New 
York  Times  '*  the  greatest  historical  work  yet  produced  in  America,"  is  supplemeoting 
it  this  month  by  the  issue  of  a  volume  entitied  *'  THE  INQUISITION  OP  THE  SPANISH 
DEPENDENCIES.**  Cloth,  8vo,  probably  tS.60  net, 

A  new  Illustrated  third  edition  of  PROPBSSOR  WIEDERSHEIM'S  COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY  OP  VERTEBRATES  "  will  hiterest  all  scientists  who  are  ftuniliar  with  this 
adaptation  by  W.  Newton  Parker  of  a  standard  work. 

Medium  8vo.    With  SIS  figures.    $Unet.    {Subject  to  dkonge.) 

DR.  HANNIS  TAYLOR,  formerly  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Spain,  author  of 
**  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,"  has  prepared  for  publication  at  an 
eariy  day:  **THB  SCIENCE  OP  JURISPRUDENCE."  It  is  a  treatise  in  which  tho 
growth  of  positive  law  is  unfolded  by  the  historical  method  and  its  elements  daswlfled  and 
defined  by  the  analytical. 

"THE   ANIMAL   BEHAVIOR   SERIES,'*   of  which  DR.  ROBERT  M.  YBRKES'S 

book  on  the  habits,  powers  and  characteristics  of  The  Dancing  Mouse  was  the  first  issue^ 
receives  an  addition  this  month  or  next  hi  **THE  ANIMAL  MIND**  by  MARGARET 
PLOY  WASHBURN.  Ph.D.  of  Vassar  College. 

MRS.  MARION  POSTER  WASHBURNE*S  new  book  '*THE  MOTHER'S  YEAR 
BOOK**  is  like  her  *' Family  Secrets"  intended  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  sane  womanly 
life,  in  which  the  mother  is  not  *'  the  household  drudge,"  but  free  and  growing,  bring- 
ing the  deeper  interests  into  the  home  instead  of  seeking  them  outside  it. 


POETRY 


LITERATURE 


RELIGION 


POLITICS 


ECONOMICS 


Announcements  of  fiction,  etc.  will  be  made  a  little  later  more  fully. 
They  will  include  new  novels  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Robert 
Herrick,  Miss  Zona  Gale,  and  others. 
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THE    BEST   FICTION 


MEREDITH  NICHOLSON'S 

New  Novel 

RED  GATE  is'near  Glenarm  House  on 
Lake  Aniuuidale,  the  grounds  made 
famous  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  A  THOU- 
SAND CANDLES.  But  it  is  an  ori«rinal 
story,  not  a  sequel,  for  Larry  Donovan, 
the  hero  of  the  new  tale,  is  the  only 
character  who  reappears. 

The  brave,  witty  Irishman  steps  from 
second  fiddle  to  first  readily  enough,  and 

Slays  his  own  game  as  cheerily  as  he 
Id  nis  friend's. 

The  heroines  (there  are  two  of  them) 
are  charming  girls,  but  the  mystery 
in  their  lives  makes  winning  them  an 
exciting  task.  Through  adventure 
after  adventure  the  romance  proceeds 
to  an  unusual  climax.  • 

Nicholson's  characters,  always  human 
and  lovable,  have  never  been  drawn  to 
a  better  advantage  than  in  this  new 
novel.  The  dialogue  is  keen,  the  humor 
lively,  and  each  page  has  in  it  that  ir- 
repressible optimism  characteristic  of 
Nicholson's  novels. 

Rosalind  at 
Red  Gate 

By  the  author  of 

THE  HOUSE  OF  A  THOUSAND  CANDLES 

and 

THE  PORT  OF  MISSINO  MEN 

niuatrated  by  ARTHUR  I.  KELLER 

Postpaid  $1.60 


?» 
^ 


Ysmm 

AT 

HEREHIHiaaNLSON 


^ ANEAK 

7     NEIGHBORTO  ^ 

((cK.BgUS^ 

)USAND 
.CANDIES^ 


Bv  JAMES  WHTTCOMB  RILEY 

An  Old  S  weetlieaii 


of  Mine 

The  famont  Cbristy-Riley  Book,  with 
nineteen  full-paee  illustrations  in  color,  by 
Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

Bound  in  rlo^h.  boxed.  $2.00  postpaid. 

Oat  to  Old  Aunt 
Mary's 

Another  Christy-Riley  Book. 

Cloth,  boxed.  $2U>0  postpaid 

Riley  Chlld-Rliymes 

Wkh  Picture  by  Vawter 

Riley  Love-Lyrics 

Pictures  from  life  by  Dyer" 

Riley  Farm-Rliymes 

With  Pictures  by  Vawter 

Riley  Songs  W  Cheer 

Picture*  by  Vawter 
The   above    four  volumes,    rreen   clotti. 
12010.  each  $1.28»  or  the   set  in  a  box. 
$S,JOpoMpaid 


AN 


ENTIRELY 
POEM 


NEW 


TheBoysoitlie 
Old  Glee  Qiib 

Riley  describes  an  actual 
incident  in  THE  BOYS 
OF  THE  OLD  GLEE 
CLUB,  a  poem  which  rings 
true  with  sympathy  and 
strength.  Hailed  as  one 
of  the  literary  events  of 
the  year. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
by  WILL  VAWTER. 

Postpaid  $1.50 


NEW  RILEY  CHILD-VERSE 

The  Raggedy  Man 

In  this  exquisite  volume  are 
assembled  the  several  poems 
that  relate  the  deeds,  exploits, 
jests  and  humors  of  the  favorite 
Riley  character. 

Size,  II  X  12  inches,  cloth. 

$1«50  postpaid 

While  the  Heart 
Beats  Yoimg 

Mr.  Riley  has  selected  for  this 
book  the  very  cream  of  his  poems 
about  children.  Many  full-page 
plates  in  color  by 
ETHEL  FRANKLIN  BETTS 
Size  8  X  ID  inches. 
In  a  box,  $2.50  postpaid 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  PubUsherSt  Indianapolis 
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Ready  Januaty  fSth 


A   NEW   NOVEL 


BY 

ELLEN 
GLASGOW 

Author  of  "  The  Wheel  of  Life," 
**  The  Deliverance,"  etc. 

The  Ancient  Law 

Miss  Glasgow  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  compelling  novelists  of  America  :  her 
work  shows  a  moral  earnestness  which  causes  it  to  tower  above  the  flood  of  ephemera] 
clever  books.  With  such  a  high  aim  and  with  an  equipment  of  literary  style,  genuine 
feeling  for  human  character,  and  an  abiding  sense  of  humoi — it  is  no  wonder  that  she 
has  steadily  advanced  to  a  position  where  a  new  novel  from  her  pen  is  an  event  of 
note  to  all  those  who  take  literature  seriously. 

**  The  Ancient  Law,*'  a  story  of  Virginia,  shows  the  author  at  her  best.  It  is  a 
story  of  human  struggle  and  human  love — the  triumphant  picture  of  a  strong  man, 
Daniel  Ordway,  dominating,  by  sheer  force  of  character,  a  relentless  combination  of  ad- 
verse circumstances.  One  finishes  the  book  with  fresh  confidence  and  courage.  $1.50. 


CoHected  Verse  of  Rudyard 
Kipling 

Ifr.   Kiplingr'8  ereat  poetic 

acbievementa,  in   one   volume. 

$1.92  postpaid. 

Prom  Sea  to  Sea 

New  edition,  complete  in  one 
volume,  edited  and  revised. 
$1.74  postpaid. 

The  Brushwood  Boy 

A  beautiful  love  story,  with  new 
illustrations  in  color  bv  F.  H. 
Townsend.    f  1.66  postpaid. 

Many  Inventions 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's most  famous  books,  uni- 
form with  "The  Day's  Work.'* 
fl.50. 

His  Own  People 

By  Booth  Tarkinoton,  author  of     

caire."    Colored  pictures  by  Harper  and  Massanovich. 
99c.  postpaid. 


By 
Rudyard 
Kipling 


'Monsieur  Beau- 


The  Oood  Comrade 

B;y  Una  L.  Silbkrbad.  A  rarely  charming  love-story, 
flUed  with  clever  conversation.    Iliustrated.    fl.60. 

Adventures  In  Contentment 
By  David  Grayson.    A  delightful  tale  of  finding  hap- 
piness in  country  living.    Illustrated.    $1.88  podpald. 

The  Traitor 

By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  ''  SignaDv  the  beat  of  the  four 
Mr.  Dixon  has  produced  to  ckt/^.— Charlotte  Observer. 
Four  illustrations  in  color  by  Williams,    fl.60. 

The  Lone  Star 
By  EuoxNx  P.  Ltlx,  Jr.    "  Mr.  Lyle  has  written  with 
fire  and  spirit."— .BroolfJyn£i(H7(e.    fl.60. 

In  High  Places 

By  DoLORKs  Bacon.  ''The  story  manifests  unuaual 
quality  and  appeal."— CAicoyo  Record-Herald.    $1.60. 

To  Him  That  Hath 

By  LxROT  800TT,  author  of  "The  Walking  Delegate.** 
New  York,  its  missions,  its  thieves,  iu  starvatloa,  and 
its  love,  form  the  framework  of  this  strong  novel. 
fl.60. 
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IT  is  only  the  "  looking  up**  and  assimilation  of  the  knowledge  in  every>day  demand* 
in  business,  technical  and  professional  circles,  that  makes  the  man  who  rises  above 
his  fellows— "The  Man  Wlio  Knows."  And  there  is  no  way  to  the  acquirement 
of  this  practical  knowledge  so  simple,  quick,  inexpensive,  and  SURE,  as  through  the 
pages  of        _ 

The  New  International 


Encyclopaedia 


€L  Full,  accurate,  authoritative,  up-to-date  information  on  all  the  occupations  and  inter- 
ests of  the  day  is  to  be  found  here.  It  is  die  greatest  of  all  practical  educators — the 
surest  guide  to  usefulness,  and  so  to  preferment  and  prosperity.  The  names  of  its 
editors  are  a  guaranty  of  its  broad,  practice  scholarship :  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  LL.D., 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A. 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  COMPRISES 

20  VOLUMES  16,000  PAGES  100,000  SUBJECTS  7,000  ILLUSTRATIONS 

100  FULL-PAGE  COLORED  PLATES 

A  Holiday— or  Anyday — Present,  of  Permanent  Value  and  Interest. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

C  Fill  in  the  attadied  coupon,  and  we  will  send  yon,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF 

CHARGE,  onr  handsome  80-page  pamphlet  containing  illustrations,  colored  plates, 

sample  pages  of  text,  lists  and  pictures  of  eminent  contributors,  specimens  of  bind- 

ings,  etc. — giring  yon  an  exact  idea  of  the  ezoellenoe  of  the  work  and  its  great     y^  ^  ^^ 

▼alne  to  yon.     ALSO,  information  regarding  onr  easy-payment  plan,  which      / c!^"^^  ^^ 

enables  yon  to  secare  the  New  International  Encrclopoedia  with  small      X  J^ ^  *v^^ 

initial  ontlay.  ^  -^  *^  -^'^^  "'^ 


Watch  for  the  Mxt 
Advtrtlstnieiit 


The  orii^lnal  pictura  of  "Tbe  Man 
Who  Knows,"  printed  on  extra  heavy 
paper,  suitable  for  framing,  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  xoc. 


"The  Hu  Who  Knows 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

372  FIFTH  AVK.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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22  SETS  GIVEN  AWAY 

We  are  going  to  give  away  absoluldy  PRBB  of  cost,  98  sets  of  SH  AKB- 
SPEARB'S  COMPLETB  WORKS  in  8beautifiil  ▼olumes.     This  is  a  nre 


opportunity.     It  will  interest  you. 
cloth,  28  sets  of  the 


We  have  oo  hand,  bound  in  full  art 


UBRARV  Of  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES 

BY  NVHLBACH 

There  befaig  so  few  of  these,  we  have  decided  to  let  them  go  for  less  thaa 
half  price,  upon  easy  monthly  payments,  and  to  give  away  with  each  of  these 
88  sets,  PREB,  one  set  of 

5HAKESPEARE'5  COMPLETE  WORKS 


In  Bight  Magnifloent  VoIh 


Worth  $16.00  per  5et. 


THE  ''UBRARY  OP  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES"  are  strong,  Ti^id 
stories  as  well  as  good  history. 
No  set  of  books  published  reproduce  so  vividly  the  social  life  of  the 

times  they  describe. 

** Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court"  Is  the  most  remarkable  romance  ever 
issued. 

**  Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court "  and  **  Joseph  the  Second  and  His  Court  ** 
are  marvels  for  Interest  and  instruction. 

**SansSouci'*  and  '*The  Merchant  of  Berlin «>  are  unrivalled  bx  the  catiri 
domain  of  historical  romance. 

All  clansft  are  represented  in  these  volumes  as  they  lived  and  loved,  thoogfat 
and  acted.  Inus  the  human  interest  always  pirevaUs  and  hss  given  this 
set  of  books  enduring  popularity. 

Hundreds  of  historical  characters  are  fVritten  about  in  these  vohmws,  and 
their  lives  and  actions  are  described  in  the  most  interesting  style  imagin- 
able. In  reading  these  romances  one  really  fdels  they  are  a  part  of  the 
time  and  the  people  they  are  reading  about. 

Below  we  give  the  contents  of  one  vohime.  This  will  fllostrste  to  jon  how 
interesUng  the  entire  set  of  z8  magnificent  volumes  must  be. 

NAPOLEON  AND  BLtJChER.  Sipoltoti  u  Dt^^en,  Fr«deHck  W]Uiam 
and  HarJenbcrij.  Th*:  White  Ladv.  Napoltfin  and  the  Wbile  L*iSy. 
Kttpolcon's  Hich'Bom  Auccitora.  NapoIcrjo^tDcparcuncfrom  Drcseleo. 
The  La*t  0ay»  o(  i£ti.  The  CosiKT^iraton  of  HcHjctjUinJ,  Tbr  Eoroptas 
C^-sfispiracy.  Gebhard  tj^bcrccht  BlUclicr.  Recollcctjoni  of  Mecklcriburir. 
Glad  TidmpfB,  The  Oath.  CbftfkCcllor  Vmi  Hafdcnb<Tg,  Tht  Inieiruptcd 
Su^kpcr.  The  Defection  of  Genemi  York.  '1  he  WamipR.  The  Dtpiainati*^ 
The  Claifvwyante*  An  Advrtituffas.  The  Two  Diploiuat*.  The  A I  tick. 
The  Coarier's  Return.  The  M4iiiJe«ic>.  LcoDom  Proha&ki  Jowi  of  OrScana. 
The  NatJ'inal  Reiircsentativei.  War  and  Armi&tite',  TheL*lort  K^jjiner.  Th« 
Heroic  Tailor.  Th*  Gfntial-[ii-Chief  of  lh<  SUcBian  Army.  The  Ball  st  the 
City  HsIJof  Bt^lau.  The  AppoiDtmcnt*  After  the  Battle  of  Rauueo*  Bad 
Nci^i,  Tht  Tniitor*.  Nnpolcoo  nnd  MettertiJch,  Dcliveraaoe  of  GeTmsDr* 
On  the  KaUbach.  Hmcher  as  a  ^'f  iter.  The  RctoIi  p(  the  Geoeral^  Tm 
Battle  of  I^ipftic.  T^e  Ninelttnth  of  Octobtr.  Hantiifeal  Ante  Pciftsa, 
Btbcher'fl  Birthday.  Passage  of  the  Rhloe*  Napoleon's  New  Vcir'ft  D*r, 
The  Kini7  of  Rotne.  Jrjsepbine  TallcyriLtid.  Msdame  Letitia-  Fall  of  Patrk 
The  Baltic  of  La  Rjothicft.  The  DMeased  Evcs,  Oa  to  Paris.  Departurt-  of 
MariA  Louisa  Tlie  CipiEtilation  of  l^nrii.  Night  aod  IflomJuig  Near  Pam 
Narjoie':fn  at  Fontaiaebleau,    A  Soul  in  Pui^tory. 


RfiAD  CA^PmxY'  PRfCE  IS  CUT  IN  HALVES 

M  v^iij  ,.  !i  ■    .  'mv«  In  your  poueMion  the  most 

mstnicuve  ana  entenaininir  hooks  ever  published  in  tlie  English  lan- 

ffuai^e,  and  they  will  cost  you  only  a  few  cents  a  day  for  a  few  months. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  TBE  PREE  SBAKESPEARE 

It  conUins  all  the  Tragedies,  all  the  Comedies,  all  the  Poems 
and  Sonnets,  and  embracinir  a  History  of  the  Early  Drama. 


nin 

SHAIBSPEAEB 


an  exhaustive  Biorrapby.  Shakespeare's  Will.  Introduc- 
tion to  each  Play.    Index  to  Characters,  Glossary  of 


Obsolete  Words.  Names  of  Actors  and  Actresses  of 

Shakespeare's  Day.  Notes  on  each  Play,  etc..  etc., 

>  «    w     t^«-.        ^T^  >w       from  the  works  of  Collier.  Kniyht.Dyce.  Douce, 

^h  r  '•*•• '*^        X^  >v       Hunter,  Richardson. Verplank,  and  Hudson. 

ttt  Vrartk  AvsBMk     ^^V 


These  Are  tkt  Titles  of  tkt  BlglrteeB  Votaacs: 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of     Frederick  the  Great  and  His 

Pruasta  Family 

The  EmpreM  ToaebUne  Goethe  and  Schiller 

Napoleon  and  Blucher 
Queen  Hortenae       .  __ 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Her 

Son 
Prince  Eucene  and  Hie  Times 
The  Daognter  o<  an  Empress 


Bsiuik 
reaaaad 


BSIt^  k7  GMrt*  Lmc  DvysklMic 

Many  full-pa^e  illustratloBS. including 

portraits,  of  teadinir  Shakespearean 

_^.       actors  and  actresses,  and  scenes 

4©>^     from  the  plays  Uken  from  the 

^^^     famous  Boydell  Gallery.    8 

i^^\.       volumes,  handsomely  and 


M«wl*rk,B.T. 

You  may  send  me.  all  charges 
prrpaid.     for     inspection,  one 
complete  set  of  "The  Library  of 
Historical  Romances."  18  volumes, 
size  jH  X  SH  inches,  bound  in  full  art 

cloth,  with  gold  back  stamping,  also  one       x:ta:v         ^..»kj,,  k^."-.*  i.'  «»• 
set  of    Shakespeare's  Complete  Works.  8     NX\        dSt  ^t  SJ?  iSSh 
beautiful  volumes.  After  examining  the  books.       %,  ^      ^i/\l.!2!!«V«H 
if  1  decide  to  keep  them.  I  will  pay  you  for  "  The      >/aV     "^"^  lettering  and 
Library  of  Historical  Romances."  only  (you  to  pre-      ^O/^  , 
sent  me  with  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works)  50  cents       >5f 
after  examination  and  Sl.28  a  month  for  15  months.     If     ^-  ' 
after  examination  I  decide  not  to  keep"The  Library  of  His- 
torical Romances,'*  I  will  send  both  sets  of  books  to  you, 
charges  collect. 


Joseph  iT.  and  His  Court 
Frederick  the  Great  and  His 

Court 
Beriin  and  Sansi^ood 


The    Merchant  of    ^ 
and  Maria  Theresa 
Her  Fireman 

Louise  of  Pntsria  and  her 

Old  Frits  and  the  New  En 

Andreas  Holer  

Mohammed    All   and   His 
House 
Henry  VIIL  and  Catherine  Vut 

These  18  rolnmcs  oonaJn  s  historjr  of  the  irest  rrisei  is 
Gernumy.  Anstrls.  Rsisia,  England.  Switxerlsnd,  EgyfC  Fraace. 
Holland.  Pfussls.  daring  200  yean  of  KsttUaf  ercais  told  ie 
intenielr  intercidnr  and  romantic  form. 

The  books  are  printed  upon  extra  quality  of  paper  from  euy- 
to-rcad  type,  are  attractiyely  illnttnted  end  beaotlfttlly  bound. 
Titles  snd  ornaratnts  are  Mamped  in  fold  oo  back,  with  triis- 
med  edges.  Size  of  the  yohmies  is  seven  and  three-quarten  by 
five  and  one-half  indies. 

These  18  Tolumes  oontaln  S.OOO  PMies  of  ihm 
most  InstmotlTe  and  Intareranc  rrmrtlng  ever 
published. 

A.  L  FOWLE  CO.,  333  Foarfli  Itmm,  In  Tirit 
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LUU 


tUUUIUI 


immi 


Whafs  Going  On  ? 

There's  lots  of  news  that  you  don't  find  in  the  newspaper. 

Lots  of  interesting  facts  about  which  everyone  would  like  to  know,  that 
would  never  be  brought  to  your  attention  through  ordinary  news  channels. 

Lots  of  valuable  opinions  on  vital  questions — financial,  economical, 
political — that  you  could  never  obtain  except  through  the  medium  of  the 

mghtnofP  there  is  a  special  correspondent  m  South  America 
collecting  data  and  tahmg  photographs  for  a  series  of  12  H- 
lustrated  articles  descriptipc  of  the  public  tporhs,  citygobem- 
ments,  business  and  political  life  of  the  Southern  'Republics. 

Fifty  pages  of  the  Van  Norden  Magazine  are  devoted  to  such  articles 
— exclusive — full  of  life  and  interest 
You  will  also  find  in  each  number 

THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK— A  tummary  of  conditions  and   a  aane, 
unprejudiced  opinion  at  to  future  probabilities — an  article  that  is  widely 
^pioted* 

A  LEADING  ARTICLE  giving  the  views  of  some    recognized 
authority  on  some  question  of  moment. 

FINANCIAL   DEPARTMENT  with  reviews  of  the  market, 
financial  and  real  estate  news. 

stocks. 


CHART    showing   the    fluctuations 
cotton,  money,  foreign  exchange,  etc 


crnm 


A 
special 
"^  trial  sub- 
ascription  of 
3  months  is 
offered  for 
ii,.  ,^^  o,..  ^20  cents— after 

At  all  news-stands,  10  cents  a  copy.     Subscnption        X  which,  if  you  de- 

$1.00  a  year.  Veginmng  otiA  the  April  number  Oie       /^^^^^V^^t 

price  bnllbe  15  cents— Si.  50  a  year.  Until  then,        x^^  ^^"  *^'  ^  ^^^'  ^* 

however,  subscriptions  for  any  length  of  time  will  /  **^f«  ^^^^  "^^\  ^"fS 

^        .  .  ^       *       ^  y^   — making   the  cost  for  12 

be  taken  at  the  present  rate.  /  numbers  $1.00.  Just  sign,  tear 

off  and  mail  this  coupon. 

eastern  Publlshinf  Cooipany  of  New  York  (Ino.) 
18  A  Stone  Street,  New  York 


Name. 


Addressl 


ixm 
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"-4  room  without  pictures  is  like  a  room  without  windows." — RusKiN 

Life's  Prints 


OopfrlgMlWrbyUfoPalK  Co. 


THE  WRECKER — A]ier  Henry  HtM 

Facaimile  in  Color,  13  by  15  in. 

11.00 

Tliese  miniature  reproductions  Bhorvr  only 
tkree  subjecta.  Our  catalogue  Bho'WB  163  pictures 
by  Gibaon,  Hutt,  Read,  Squires,  Hanna,  Bayard 
Jones,  Balfour  Ker,  and  other  celebrated  draughts- 


CopTTlgbt  IWn  by  Life  Pub.  Co. 


HER  CHOICE — After  C.  Coles  PhiUips 

Hand  Mounted  India  Print  in  Brown,  22  by  18  in. 

$2.00 


Inexpensive  but  not  ^icapu 

As    gifts    they    not    only     give 
pleasure    to    the    receiver    but    are 
proof  of  the  good  taste  of  the  gxv« 


Ustxi^ 


ConrifU  IflOT  bj  Uft  F«k  Oh 


'what's  THE  USE,  ANYWAY?  NOTHING  BUT 
AN  EGG  YESTERDAY  AND  A  FEATHER  DUSTER 
TO-MORROW."— .4 /fer  Mark  Fendtrson 

Reproduction  in  Color,  13  by  15  in. 
50  cents 

They  are  artistic  beauty  spots  in  any  liome 
no  matter  how  costly  or  honpir  simple  its 
fittings. 


UFFS  PRINTS  are  for  sale  by  an  pic- 
ture dealers  and  many  book-scllcn. 


On   receipt  of    10   cents  we  will   send   our  catalogue  showing  163  different 
subjects  in  miniature. 

Selections  may  be  made  from  the  catalogue   and  w^ill  be  sent   carriage  free 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  the  catalogue  price,  by 

LIFE  PUBUSHING  COMPANY,  17  West  TWty-firrt  St..  New  York  City 
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ForSI 


00  We  E>ellver  the  40  Volumes 

=  of  the  popular 

BOOKLOVERS  SHAKESPEARE 

Carefully  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  mail  it  to  us  promptly,  and  we  will  sendt 
prepaid,  for  your  inspection,  a  complete  set  of  the  BOOKLO  VEIRS— the  unique 
Shakespeare.  We*re  prejudiced.  We  want  you  to  examine  the  books  at  your 
leisure  and  see  their  value  at  firS  hand.  No  deposit  is  required.  No  money  need 
be  sent  with  the  coupon.  Keep  the  books  for  five  days.  If  you  are  satisfied,  remit 
$1.00;  the  balance  may  be  i>aid  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  month.  In  case  you 
return  the  set,  you  do  so  at  our  expense. 


40 

Volumes 
like  This 

Actual  Slze^ 
7  K  S  Inelies 


For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
real  aiu!  pfactic^]  kodwlrdgp  of  Sh^kc^ 
tpevc'i  worki  chu  edition  ia  far  superior 
to  any  other  edition  in  etiatcnct.      It  ia 
luued  on  three  cenruna  of  srafcfaing  cridcism. 
It  indicates  the  high- water  mark  of  Sliake- 
ipearean  scholanhip.   All  rrcognizicd  fiuthoritica 
aJTE    represented    in    the    notu    and    oiplaiutory 
matter,    among    them    being     Dyce,     Coleridge, 
Dowdcn^  Johnson,  Matonc,  White  and  Hudson, 
The  seti  are  in  forty  volumes ,  each  715  in.^ — -^  handy  aiiC;,     There  ^re 
thtrty-seren  pbys,  a  play  to  a  volume^  and  the  three  remaining  rolumn  com- 
pt^  respectively  the  Pocmi  and  Sonnets,  a  Vift  of  Shakopcare,  and  a  Topical 
Inde£«  The  7,cx>o  pages  cont^n  4010  illustratkins^-reproductions  of  quaint  wood-cut^ 
of  Shakopcare's  time,  and  beautiful  full-page  color  pUtci-  Atnurtg  the  exclmive  features  are 
TopteaLJiid^^j     By  means  of  which  the 

reader  can  And  any  dettred   pusige  in  the 

pliyt  and  poems, 
Crttleal  C^mmgiito  un  the  play^  and  chiir- 


An  $8.00  Portfolio  Ftee 

We  have  prepared  an  unusually  fine  art  portfolio  of  1 6  «ub- 
jecti — scenes  from  the  dramas,  poina  of  intefot  In  and 
ibout  Stmford,  and  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare.     The 
pictures  are   11^x9^   in.   in  liae,  finely  printed 
on  helvy  paper.      Framed  inexpensively  or  used 
aa  chey  are,  they  will  make  excellent  decon- 
tiQos.     To  early  lubccriben  we  wiU  present 
absolutely  free  these  Shaketpcarean  Port- 
^llos.     Anything   similar  would   tell 
readily  in  art  stores  for  not  len ' 
th^n  5i.oo.    The  iet  it 
arcFully  packed  in 
an  appropriate 


acters  delected  from  the  writings  of  eminent 
Shiketpearean  icholan. 

Glo— rIcM  following  each  Play,  10  that  you 
do  not  have  to  turn  to  a  separate  volume  to 
find  the  meaning  of  every  obscure  word. 

Two  Set*  of  Notcps  Explanatory  notes  for 
the  general  reader  and  critical  notes  for  the 
student  or  scholar. 


analysis  of  the  play  called  the  **  argument j"  written 
in  in  interesting,  $tofy-telling  way. 

Stpd3r._.MeHnfcd»g     A    complete    method    of 
study    on    each    play,    consisting    of    ttudy 
questions  and  fuggrstions — the  idc*  being 
to  furnish   a    complete   colkge    coune    of 
Shakespearean  study. 

Life    oi    SliakcMi—re,   by    Dr.    Isrul 
GoUancx,    with   critical  essays  by   Bagebot, 
Stephen  and  other  distinguished  Shakespearean 
scholan  and  critics.     This  life  relates  all  that 
the  world  really  knows  about  Shakespeare. 


SPECIAL  HALF-PRICE  OFFER. J^fe^fJ^::"' 

■dvuced  to  $38.00  in  half -leather  and  $46.00  m  doth.    For  the  present,  hovtrever, 
these  prices  ha?e  been  cot  in  half  for  mail-order  buyoi,  and  you  may  obtain  the 
set  at  the  special  rates  of  $29.00  in  half-leadier  and  $23.00  m  doth.    The 
easy  tenns  have  been  explained  abote. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

n  nrre  avenue  new  yobk 
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RARE  LITERARY  GEMS  UNEARTHED 

BolNiit  lnuis  SlmsoD's  Woiks 


ICE    I 


SOUTH  SEAS  EDITION 
10  VOLS. 


A  Large  Portrait  of  the  Author  Free 


H  A 
PR 


1 N  the  present  edition  of  Stevenson  we  offer  at  a  moderate 
price  a  set  of  books  long  in  demand  and  previously 
unobtainable  save  in  expensive  form.  The  entire  set  is 
printed-  in  the  best  possible  manner,  from  an  entirely  new 
set  of  plates.  The  bibliographical  notes  and  data  con* 
cerning  each  book  or  essay  are  accurate  and  verified  by 
careful  comparison  with  original  sources. 

In  this  edition  much  privately  printed  matter  is  offered 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  and  all  the  works  contained 
in  the  set  have  been  reprinted  from  original  manuscripts 
and  proof-sheets,  author's  presentation  copies  and  6rst 
editions.  By  careless  printing,  oversight  or  other  reason, 
much  of  Stevenson's  writing  was  lost  or  omitted  from  even 
the  most  expensive  editions  previously  published. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Edited  with  Biofirraphical  and  BibUcmaphical 
Notes — by  Charles  Curtis  Bigelow  ana  Tempk 
Scott*  An  Essay  on  Stevenson's  Poetry — 
Edmund  Gosse*  A  Critical  Essay  on  Stevenion 
— ^Leslie  Stephen*  A  Life  of  Stevenson—Kid- 
ney Colvin* 

NfO Vl^  is  the  time  to  secure  these  Cek- 
— ^— ^  bratcd  Rontiances,  Short  Talu 
and  Poems,  Qever  Fables,  Brilliant  Es- 
says, Memoirs  and  Reviews* 

The  type  is  a  clear  handsome  Scotch  Style  following  closely  that  of  the  famous  Edinburgh  Edition. 
The  paper  is  of  fine  extra  quality,  white  laid,  made  especially  for  the  present  work.  The  set  is 
bound  in  a  beautiful  buff  buckram  of  extra  fine  texture  and  quality,  gold  tooled  labels  and  gold 
tops.     Ten  volumes. 

Our  Special    Half    Price  Offer.    Mall   this   Coupon 
for  Free  Inspection  and  a    Striking  Library   Por- 
trait of  Stevenson  Free.  .^^  y 

We  will  send  express  prepaid,  the  set  of  books  for  your  examination,  also  the 
Library  Portrait,^nd  will  enter   a  subscription  for  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
If  you  like  the  books  send  us$i.oo  in  five  days  and  $2.00  a  month  for  seven 
months.     If  you  do  not  like  them  return   them  at  our  expense  within  five 
days  without  obligation  or  expense  on  your  part.     Keep  the  Portrait  and        ^^ ^ 
cancel  the  magazine  subscription  if  you  want  to. 

You  will  receive  the  Review  of  Reviews  (price  $3) 
for  one  year  without  additional  charge  if  you  decide 
to  keep  the  set  and  make  the  easy  payments. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.. 
13  AstorPI.,  New  York. 
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Ridpath's 

History  of  the  World 

AT  A  BARGAIN 

The  Pttblishcr^f  Failure  placed  in  our  handi  the 
entire  umald  edition  of  this  monumentai  worR.    Brand  new. 

down  to  daU\   includintg   FVa^cc   Treaty  of  Rus^i^  Jjipan    War,  beautifuJty 
bo  unci  in  HaLf^MoroccOt  which  we  muit  tcW  immedlAtely, 

Wc  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  Setters  to  tbGi« 

sending  the  coupon  bdow.     Tear  off  the  coupon, 

write  name  and  address  plainly  and  mail  now  before 

you  forget  it.    Dt,  Ridp^lh  is  dead,  hb  work  ii  done,  but  hii 

fjimily   derive  an  income  from  h»  History,  and   tO  print  OUf 

price  hroadcast  for   the    uike  of  more  quickly  lelling  these 

few  kh  would  cau^  great  injury  to  future  sales. 

Here  Is  your  opportunity  m  secure  Ridpathi  Hiitory  of  the 
World  at  the  towesi  price  ever  off ered— and  on  e&iy  terim. 
It  wtll  co$t  you  noiliing  to  inipect  the  beautiful  specimen  paga  and 
let  Ui  Rive  you  ^ull  parUcuUrs  of  our  offer     The  sample  pa^es 

JOHN  CLAEK  RiDPATH.        are  free.    Send  Coupon  To*day. 

The  Heview  of  Reviews  in  reviewing  this  great  work  says  :  The  reader 
EeeU  himself  in  the  hands  o[  a  great  historian  whose  authorship  shows  a  keen 
knowledge  of  men  and  human  nature,  and  a  singular  breadth  of  view  and 
sanity  of  judgmenL 

THF    DFAQAW    f*>rDr,R»dpalh'sen¥iaUepoiiboRa*a(iKistoriftnijhiiwon- 
1  I IIL    t\L-rli3vlllt   dcrfully  beautiful  style,  a  ityle  no  other  historian  in  any 
generation  has  ever  equaled.     Rid  path  is  never  dull.    Most  people  imagine  that 
hitlory- reading  is  not  really  entertaimngj— only  instructive.  That's  true  of  n»o*| 
hiitorifs^  but  it  is  not  true  of  Rjdpath,  Dr.  Rid  path  iruaht  have  been  a  great 
noTeliit  if  he  hadn't  chosen   to  be  a  great  Historian,     He  ii  by  eialure  a 
ttory-teller,  and  in  the  history  he  makes  real  liirc  people  out  of  person- 
ages who  hftd  been  nothing  more  than  names  before.     He  pic  turn 
the  great  hittorieal  events  &s  though  they  were  happening  before 
your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old; 
to  meet  kin^s  and  queens  and  warriors  i  to  sit  in  the  Roman 
Senate ;  to  march  against  Salad  in  and  his  dark-ikinned  fol^ 
lowers ;  to  saiI  the  southern  seas  with  Drake  i  to  circum^ 
nav^ate  the  globe  with  Magellan  i   to  w^tcb ,  that  thin 
hne  of  Greek  ftpearmen  wofk  havoc  vvilh  the  Penian 
hordes  on  ihe  field    of  Marathon ;  to  know  Na- 
poleon as  you  know  Sooievdt.     He  tombine^ 
abvorbing    interest  with    supreme  reliahiUly,  and 
makes  the  heroes  of  history  real  living  men  and 
womeni  aitd  about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and 
fall  of    empiroi   in    such  a  fascinating  style  that 
hiilory  becomes  as  absorbingly  interesting  a»  the 
greitest  of  fiction.     But  Dr,RKipqth  never  wavers 
for  one  moment  from  the  exact  facts  of  history. 
In  twenty  year*  hia  History  of  the  World  has  never 
b«n  found  wanting;  no  error  has  ever  been  proven 
against  him.     Hundreds  who  read  this  have  de- 
cided to  buy  Ridpath  some  day,  now  is  the  time* 
No  need  for  us  to  tell  you  about  Ridpath.     The 
English-speaking  world  has   pronounced  th»  the 
only  history  of  the  world  worth  having.     It  is  to- 
day tn  200^000  American  homes  and  ii  endorsed 
by  Public  Men — Educalors^ — Business  Men^The 
Clcfgy  and  everybody  who  knows  history. 

Sample  Pa^es  ap«  Fs 


«04  OCAHIIOK^  HT.    , 

miiAoo,  tLt. 

i'-titi,  mmmTflw  puc**  ^'i'KH^   I 
t»ih'i    Ulaterr     ronTiiti  ii3  if 

ti>hiUr^tf|vuTr^    ni    Napoleon,    | 

ctr  \t\ri  Slultr&peare.  Diap  nl  China. 
1.1  rt  <it  your  nKci«l  oli?f  to  RctIcw  at 


Toe  Rtfitw  off  Ktvitws — AvvcHmDgf  Scclioo 


Home  Library 
MEDICINE 


Health,  Disease,  Medicine, 

Hygiene,   Sanitation,   Accidents,   Emergencies,    Exercise, 
Diet,  Cooking,  Nursing,  and  Long  Life. 


aontHbuton,  Editor* 
and  R«7i»«ri 


IN  6  VOLUMES,  ILLUSTRATED,  LEATHER  STYLE  BINOINQ 

TKi*  mo9f  important  work  for  rrenr  mAn  inj  wonutt  in  Amencju  describes  and  pfctcr^xi  for  tRe 

ilmenU  tkat  cat)  be  ufdy  treiLsJ  in  ihc  faMit^.     It  U  a  tcicnbiic  work  <lt^o«  by  ipeciAliite  abd^ 

iKerefore,  li*i  iHc  approval  of  your  pfiyBciao.     It  »  a  rrfcfnicc  work  at  impof  ta&t  in  ihe  home  at  «  die- 

tiooary  or  a  cook  boob — >  home  ttudy  id  ihe  art  of  living,  tulercsting 
to  read,  ai]d  »^e  and  wholoome  for  the  education  of  youth.     Amo 
cialed  io  thii  work  with  Dt>  Kei>cli)a   WtoftlQw,  a   former   HarrMti 
ProfcBor,  wefe  23  eminent  ipcciaJiiti, 

If  You  Have  Never  Bought  a  Book 

tp  your  liie  these  sh  volume*  ihouk)  have  a  place  in  your  houeKold, 
where  cTery  member  can  have  the  benefit  o|  thdr  help.  The  advice 
and  iostrtictioD  in  one  chapter  may  to-morrow  be  worth  one  hoikdred 
lima  the  price  to-day.  The  richett  man  in  the  world  caDoot  buy 
health  when  tt  is  too  fate.  The  moat  influential  man  in  the  work!  can- 
not alwayi  be  wailed  on  im mediately  by  i  good  pKyiictan*  It  u  well 
to  know  what  to  do  UDtil  the  physician  arrlTet.  It  i»  well  to  gain  a 
knowledge  that  wiN  help  the  phyiidan  to  get  reiultt. 

Everyone  Can  Read  and  Understand  It 

It  it  written  in  the  itmpleit  and  dearest  languase,  with  no  tecbnicaJ 
talk  that  could  puzzle  the  layman.  The  remedies  and  treat  me  nti 
r^ulting  from  the  latest  tcientibc  knowledge  are  given.  The  manner 
of  nutiina  and  precautions  in  caie  of  infectjoui  disea»e»  are  amply  set 
forth<  There  arc  no  gruesome  pictura  for  morbid  minds^  but  plenty  of 
inatructive  illiistratiom.  The  surprise  is  that  we  can  offer  to  much  for 
so  little  money— 2,000  pages  of  prit^W  advice  and  instruction — 
an  Jnvettment  of  thouiandi  of  dollarst  estimating  die  time  of  th^e 
great  specialists  to  uy  nothing  of  the  time  and  capital  of  the 
publtdierft.  Here  ii  the  reason — we  want  to  emphsize  the 
nee  est)  ty  to  you  of  the  Review  of  Reviewt  in  your  home 
this  year  of  great  jtsuet  incidental  to  a  presidential  /X 
campaign.  For  thii  reason  we  arc  wiHing  to  let  you  Jf  ^ 
have  the  booki  for  the  coat  of  paper  and  printing.  /  ^  ^ 


C  E  AtwH4,  ^B, 
a.JILBIfES,II.D. 

'Th*  Eft  and  Lur. 

I.  n.  CUtlvrae.  IH.D. 

.tj  ^  r/il/.r*n , 

TiNiiBM  Dinimioat  M.D. 
i.  8.  H«|cr*  A.m.,  M.II. 
J,  C  Joli««n,  A.a.,  M.D. 

C.  Q.  i^erlej.  m.D. 
0.  fl.  Raabiirf,  M,D- 

A.  D.  RKiwelU  AM.,  M.D. 
E.  E.  Stfltb,  H.D. 

Curt  ^f  Inf^nUt 

B.  B,  Wilcai,  M,0. 

CriNTNflHITi'ilW 

5.  J.  Biker,  M.D„ 
W.  p.  Qtrkaid,  tJL, 

J,  MciC,  Mill.     -       -       Catf^fFmJ 

6.  W,  MilcDctl,  M.B,,  iX.O.t 

fk'/rvfi  *ntS  t}at4aur  tiff 

D.  A.  Sar^itt  M.D,» 

%\t  tl.  Tliinnpwn  Bprl,  F.R.C^,* 

M.D.,  Loadon,  Umt  Uf* 

S4vivart  E.  Whtte,    tj*if  LwmfMti 


OUR  OFFER 


CENTS, 
purchaser 
year*— or 

THE 


This  first  edition  wr  are  going  to  shtp 
to    respotttible    permns    who    send     30 
emEaDina  to  pay  $1   «  month  for  only  leven  months — and  each 
will     receive  the    REVIEW  OF  F^EVIEWS  for  two    full       ^^ 
$7  pays  for  the  bookj  and  the  two  years*  lubscription.  M   ^  .^ 

Order  at  Once  to  Get  This  Price 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

I J  Astor  Place,  New  York 


J. 

I    rnclMf 

SGt      for     fbf 

Hqiflff  Libriry  of 

Rfvitw    of    Krvirws 
luT    fwn    ynn.     11     t 
UkK  ihr  bouJti  I  iHtl  If- 
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After-Holiday 

Clean-up  of  Clarkson's 

Bankrupt  Book  Bargains 


I  have  a  few  hundred  sets  and  a  few  thousand  odd  volumes  left  over  from  the  most  mag- 
nificent aggregation  of  book  bargains  ever  gathered  together  for  a  Holiday  bargain  list. 
These  bargains  are  made  up  from  high  class  bankrupt  stocks  boiu^ht  at  less  than  cost  of  paper 
and  printing,  and  from  publisher's  over-stocks.  Every  book  and  set  of  books  is  fresh,  clean 
new  stock.    The  foUowmg  are  some  of  the  bargains  in  the  CLEAN-UP. 


SAMPLE  PRICES  OF  SETS 


NlMofBMlkt 


Encyclcmedla  Brltannlca  . 

Rnakln  Complete 

Smollett  Complete 

Fielding  Complete 

Poe  Complete 

Garlyle  Complete 

Hawthorne  Ck>mplete 

Dlcken  Complete 

Scott  Complete 

Dumas  Complete 

Thackeray  Complete 

Hugo  Complete 

Eliot  Complete 

Irving  Complete 

De  Foe  Complete 

Reade  Complete , 

RaUac  Complete 

Balwer*L3rttoii  Complete  . 
Cooper  Complete 


No.  of 
Yob. 


10 

15 

12 

12 

11 

10 

8 

15 

12 

12 

10 

8 

8 

8 

16 

12 

16 

15 

6 


StjUBidUif 


Pdk.'tPric«  OvPriM 


Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 
Half  Morocco 


$36.00 
37.50 
30.00 
30.00 
27.50 
25.00 
20.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
20.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
40.00 
SO.OO 
40.00 
30.00 
15.00 


Also  works  of  Bronte,  Moconlair.  ToUtol.  Onlsot,  Gibbon,  Green. 
Kawlinsoa.  Motloy.  Plutarch.  SaBMud.  Shakespeare.  McCarthy.  Eai( 


$  7.75 
15.75 

12.eo 
12.eo 

11.65 
10.60 

8.40 
14.25 

12.eo 
12.eo 

9.60 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

16.80 

12.00 
15.ao 

14.25 
6.80 

Joaephna. 
etc. 


Sample  Prices  of  Miscellaneous  Books;  iS?^aS2''l,«.JSSrf&  JSySSaSS: 

Gonanest  of  Canaan.  Richard  GureL    Hundreds  of  oibara  at  fxtm  88e  to  48e.    Dickens  Complete  Works.  16  vols., 
reffolarly  016.00.    My  price  $8.76.    Thoosands  of  titles.    Chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  almost  any  book  at  a  discount  of 
from  60  to  90  per  cent  from  regular  price  while  stock  Issts. 


Book.  Shipped  on  Approval 


^      R 

ofR 


■abject  to  examination  in*  your  own  home  before  psying.    Every  book  guaranteed  new  ^    .^  »  ^    • 

and  satisfactory,  or  subject  to  return  at  my  expense.  ^  D.  B.  OlTHSB, 

33SWaWAAT.,Cynffe. 


Send  Coupon  for  My  Big  Free  Bargain  list 
David  B.  Clarkson 

The  Book  Broker 


1^ 


Please  send  me  your  Big  Free 
nhstrated  Bargain  list  of  Books. 


Name.. 


990lir.l. L    A- 
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iLttnari?  of  tl^e  l^otW^  Wit  anU  l^umor 

15  VOLUMES,   369  AUTHORS,   OF   15  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES 


HAVE  YOU  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

To  select  for  you  whatever  is  brightest  and  most  entertaining  in  the  best 
vn-iting  the  world  has  provided, —  from  Aristophanes  and  Homer  to  Mark  Twain 
and  Mr.  Dooley, — the  Library  of  the  World's  Wit  and  Humor  has  been  compiled 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Andrew  Lang,  Professor  Matthews  and  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward  as  Editors. 

These  fifteen  beautiful  octavo  volumes  are  not  only  full  of  wit  and  wisdom, 
they  represent  some  of  the  greatest  literature  ever  written,  from  a  thousa&d  years 
before  Christ  to  the  present  time, — in  America,  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  Greece,  Sweden,  Denmark,  China,  Japan  and  New  Zealand. 
Much  of  the  material  is  copyrighted ;  a  great  deal  of  it  was  translated  specially  for 
the  Library  of  the  World's  Wit  and  Humor. 

ARE  THERE  ANY  OTHER  FIFTEEN  VOLUMES  IN  THE  WORLD  WITH 
AS  MUCH  AND  AS  VARIED  ENTERTAINMENT 
Can  you  ever  make  an  investment  that  will  give  more  solid  joy,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  the  greatest  literature,  the  literature  that  is  not  only  apx)etizing, 
hut  an  education  in  the  reading  ? 


OUR  OFFER,    sent  FOR  ONE  dollar 


Th«s«  flft««n  handsome  books  in  green  and  gold  with  their  beantlftil  and  artistic  photogra^ 


firontlspleoes  are  such  as  ordlnanly  seU  for  98.00  per  Tolnme.    The  Review  of  Reviews  has,  ^ 
after  years  in  the  editing,  published  thenoi  primarily  to  esctend  its  name  and  olronlatlon,  an«~ 
It  does  not  need  to  make  a  profit  ont  of  selling  books.    SBND  OXL.Y  Sl.OO,  and  the  «ntire 


set  will  be  shipped  express  prepaid.    If  you  like  them,  keep  them— and  remit  SS^OO  a 
month  for  only  9  months.    Yoa  wiU  also  receive  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year.    If 
yon  do  not  like  them,  return  at  our  expense.    80  TOU  TAKB  NO  RISK  y*^y 


SPECIAL   '^"^  ^'^''  ^'^^^  lUpoopl**  inumreriDif  ih'ki  ail.  wfwSU  htfvn\  I<'Li£K  tJi« UjOdfiuU- 

ti  ^  c*  »      ^JJOhOlJ  thl4  t>e{tuLirLi]  port  folio  of  prlulu  for  |I0  cMcJi— li^l  pHtiin  JJi 

Frpe  Hart  Print  CollisrUaUt  which  In  ftfl  ebaruDlbj^  portloUk?  w&ies  an  itiJmlt- y^ 
ulilp^Eft,  or  jirtrlororU>^rary  Adc'mmpnt  j/^P* 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  13  Astor  Plaoe,  New  York 
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Tte  Review  of  'Rtricws — AJvcrtissngf  Section 


ARE  THE  PEOPLE  TO  BLAME? 

'*  Surely  the  remedy  is  flat  to  be  found 
In  tearla^  dowa  the  comers  tone  oE  the 
political  iabric,  but  rather  in  first  clear- 
ing away  ohslmctions  and  debris,  aad 
thea  in  building  more  thnughtfuiiyt  more 
wisely,  and  more  patieotly  itpan  it" 

Df*  Nicbolas  Murray  Biitler,  pPCBidcnt  of 
G>bmbU  UnivCTSil7r  &atd  tbJs  of  ouf  soci^U 
politicaE  and  industrial  situatioQi  I  quote  it 
here  becacisft  also  it  expreiises  the  constrictive 
policy  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  as  applied 
to  all  the  affairs  oE  our  individual  M  well  aK 
our  national  life,  We  believe  in  building  upt 
rather  than  in  tearing  down^  and  in  stimu- 
Utin£  wi££  ibougbt  and  action  tath^  than  ia 
suggest  in  g  upheavals  and  formuUllng  fiied 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  wort  and  art 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  for  January,  among 
other  mterestfng  features^  takes  up  the  ques* 
tion  of  tfie  real  weakness  of  labor  tinioasf  and 
why  they  fall  so  Ear  short  of  tbe  power  of  the 
old  trade  gulldst  It  also  asntaina  an  article 
on  caricature  as  aji  expre^on  of  national 
viewpoint,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  clever 
cartoons  by  Marius  de  Zayast  and  some  ol 
the  pictures  of  Birge  Harrison,  who  paints  the 
beauty  of  New  York  streets^  Much  space  la 
aUo  given  to  Illustrating  and  describing  tfie 
work  shown  in  the  annual  exhibition  held  at 
the  National  Arts  Club  by  the  National  So- 
dety  oE  Craftsmen,  which  we  regard  a*  the 
meat  important  display  of  handicrafts  ever 
field  In  this  country^  and  one  marking  a  de- 
cided advance  in  the  right  dfre^^iofu 

A  cimpkf  Cbpif  i>i  the:  CKAJTiiMAN  i^Ltl  be  »ri>t  IfM  Ufwn 

THE  CRAFTSMAN 

F-JT  S^t  .s^  If-.-',-i-::f  :-rri  and  AVt.-jt  ^^adf 

Sfi  CENT3  FES  COFV. 

EDITEB  AND  PUBLtSBtH  W  aUSTAV  STICKIEY, 

39  WEST  WOi  STHZT.  HtW  ¥011t 

LOOK/orihfBROfFNCOFER 
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:  j.v 


Only  47  Sets  Left 


'  V 


In  making  an  inventory  at  the  clo^e  of  our  recent  Intrx^ 
ductory  Distribution,  we  6nd  in  stock  a  few  sets  of  Inter* 
natJcnal  Science  Library  (m  doth  only)  of  which  the 
bindings  are  slightly  rubbed — not  enough  to  impair  their 
real  value,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  theirsbipment  as  perfect 
stock  at  our  regular  price  of  ^^o.co  a  set.  There  being  only 
a  limited  number  of  these  sets,  we  shall  not  goto  the  trouble 
of  rebinding  them,  but  have  decided  to  let  them  go  on  easj 
payments  of  50  cents  afterexainitiation  and  books  are  found 
to  be  satisfactory  and  ^t.z8  per  month  until  paid  for — less 
than  half  regular  price,  BV  PROMPT  ACTION  NOW, 
therefore,  a  numbei:  of  ambitious  and  deserving  readers 
who  desire  j6  charming  and  instructive  volumes*  containing 
abont  SfOOO  pages  of  the  most  delightful  reading,  and 
the  most  valuable  of  knowledge  for  the  human  race,  may 
now  secure  these  special  sets  at  about  cost  of  making* 
Also  receive  absolutely  free  a  copy  of  Hammond\ 
Pictorial  Atlas — the  best  atlas  published. 

WHILE  THEY  LAST 

They  are  yours  for  a  lifetime  this  easy  way. 


Tbesc 

boohs 
entertain  and 
educate 


16  TREASURE  VOLUMES 


Darwifi't  Orloin  of  Species. 
Vol.  i 

Darwin't  Orloin  of  Speclet. 
Vol.  II 

Darwin't  Descent  of  Man 

Huxley's  Science  and  Edu- 
cation 

Huxley's  Man's  Place  In 
Nature 

Spencer's  Education 

Spencer's  First  Principles 

Tyndall's  Sound 

Tyndall's  Forms  off  Water 


off 


off 


Haeckel's    Evolution 

Man.    Vol.1 
Haeckel's    Evolution 

Man.    Vol.  n 
Proctor's  Other  Worlds 

than  Ours 
Young's  The  Sun 


Wrlofi^'s  _Man    and   the 
ilacla 


hVs 
eraclal  Period 

Nicholson's  Ancient  Life- 
History  off  the  Earth 

Youmans'     Culture    De- 
manded, by  Modern  Life 


locludinK  addresses  and  arrumeots  br  Profs.  TyndaU.  Henfrey. 
Huxley.  Parec  WhewelU  Faraday.  Uebif.  Draper.  De  Morgan. 
Drs.  Barnard.  Hodfson.  Carpenter.  Hooker.  Acland.  Foibes. 
Heibert  Spencer.  Sir  John  HersrheL  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Dr. 
Seruio.  Mr.  Mill,  etc  with  an  introdoctioa  on  Mental  Diadpline 
In  Edacation  by  E.  L.  Youmana. 

Over  ISM  llhBtratlon-Colantf  PMh,  Maps,  dc 


cirr  otrr  and  mail  this  coupon. 

A.  L.  POWUB  COMPANY,  313  FMrth  Avmhc,  New  York. 

You  may  send  me  for  Inspection  and  approval  one  tec  of  the 

InflcraaiioBal  Science  Library. 

16  rolumes.  boand  in  art  vellum  cloth,  and  one  copy  of 
Hammond's  Pictorial  Atlas. 

I  will  pay  for  the  same  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  books  as  followst 
$0  cents  after  1  examine  them  and  S1.28  a  month  for  fifteen 
months. 

It  Is  understood  yon  prepay  delivery  charges  to  me.  and  if  I 
decide  not  to  keep  the  books  I  am  to  return  them  to  yoo.  chaises 
collecL 

STREET 

CITY  OR  TOWN 

STATE 

fL&^ 


50  Cents  after  examina- 
tion and  $1.28  a  Month. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

that  these  volames,  except  for  slight  nibs  or 
abrasions  on  the  binding,  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  sold  at  full-  prices;  yet  we  cannot  ofiFer 
them  as  perfect  stock,  and  our  loss  shall  be 
your  gain.     This  is 

Positively  ^e  Greatest  Barai^te  ever 
offered  In  a  strletly  hlgli-elass  i 
ard  pablleatloii.    It 
dapUeated  under  anj 
mrliatsoever. 

What  ttie  IntematlcMial  Sd- 
ence  library  Is 


Serlooi  attention  has  been  flven  to  the  aelection  of  the  « 
each  one  bdnr  a  maaterpieoe— the  best  ruarantee  of  this  bdar  the 
fact  that  the  selection  of  the  volaaea  was  made  by  Dr.  WWmb 
Jay  Vounans,  as  Editor-in-Chief,  aasiated  by  RMslUr 
Johnson.  LL.D.,  Prank  P.  Poster,  M.D.,  and  Riplajr 
Hitchcock. 

This  oollecdoo  of  acieatlfic  DJMet^ecei  b  of  deep  Imeiat  ami 
exceptional  value  to  alL  It  includes  the  works  of  the  bo«  prool- 
nent  sdentisiB  of  all  ooontries,  such  as  Herbert  Spencer.  Thoanas 
Huxley.  John  Tyndall.  Charles  Darwin.  Ernst  HaedRL  RickM^ 
Proctor.  Piedeilck  Wrlffbt.  Alleyae  Nicholson.  C.  A.  Yosnc  and 
Profesaora  Henfiey.  Paret.  Whewell.  Faraday.  Lkbif .  Draper.  Dc 
Monani  Doctors  Barnard.  Hodrson.  Carpenter.  Hooker.  Adand. 
Forbes.  Sir  John  Herschel.  Sir  Chaa.  Lydi.  Dr.  Scfnia.  Mr.  Mill,  cic 
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BEAUimiL 
WONDERFUL  VOLUBiES 


Over  1000  Bvc  SB 

Tbe  marvels  of  land,  tea  and  air  as  wdl  as  the  gnnd  achk.sc>' 
Bents  of  man  are  made  iaterestlnff  and  Inainicslre  by  iIm  anMer 
minds  of  the  world. 

A  complete  exposition  of  t^  ooantleis  wooden  of  science  aod 
nature  an  arranged  for  all  in  theae  aixteen  beaaiifal  and  valoMB 
folumei  by  the  rreat  thinken  of  the  past  eentsry. 
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The  Review  <rf  Reviews— Advertismg:  Sectbd 


L  ^*nw« 


PPORTUNITY  knocks  at  your  door  today. 


The  PubU^hw'is  fAiktrie  cswnpcVs  ta  t&  convert  thew  books  irblo  money  a\  once,   W* 
ofTcf  without   tvscrvt^  «t  leas  than  K&t  of  moniifaiCiuTt*  she  rcmiinmE  Kti  of  the 
PubSisher's  laicA  luvl  most  Important  pubti'i^atian  —"Library  of  Uitii'iTViiA  Hkldry^'^  filtcm 
sumptuous  volumes,  ewer  S.QOD  p^gcs.  100  special  I  /  cnifravcd  m^ipSH  70CbcauliruJ  illustraliorci, 
copious  mar^guml  nots  andctironoLogica]  index.  A  new  publication  Enofn  cdutt  to  cover,  prep«reii 
by  R  itafT  or  £re&t  hpsii^rmns-    Co&t  to  produce  ncoffy  iZS0,OOO>    Each  voliune  is  2  tnchea  thitk. 
7  inch's*  wide  and  ID  inches  high. 


■  Frim.Q^tm^M  ■ 


Beginning  wlih  the  dawn  of  recorded  thought  and  trmcing  the  progreaa  of  mwtkirtd,  these  Sixty  Cmturica    ^^\^        **  ^"^^"^ '  "*  '-^'^^^^'"^'' 
of  Pfggreis  leads  us  thrDugh  Ancidst  MoJIirvaJ  and  modem  Times.    Wc  see  the  blnti,  growth  uid  dtveJopmeni,  XjM^  ttrmi  itowdTI 

the  decav  Ar\ti  death  ciTHnoi  nnd  naTions^a  complete  history  of  the  whole  world.     More  fasiniitLnf;  ihftn  hctiofi.  ^^^^  n 

Vf-ung  Tuii^i  Will  use  this  wijTk  and  read  ir  wuh  d«Ei{ght.  cKirmcd  ti^'  its  splenftid  ptcturcs  and  vivid  siyle.  ^^^.  Bi?vlT\im 

JuiL   06 

^_ ,^ ^^     ^^.^^  „       ^       _      „  '^^^T'^^i^S.' 

Publisher  Fails — Forced  Sail? 


E**Pten*   . 
dent    Cleve-1,1 

TbwHifia- 
ry  wil  fkU  an 
t  m  p0  r  t  a  n  t 
ptece  tmoog 
pybl  I  cations 
ml  ended  iq 
g\<*e  wider  fa- 
rm\'»r\tY  wilti 
hiit^ncif    IjI- 


Weight 


1^1  J' 


THIS  HISTORY  li  Mudflr^J  |»v  AnwmrtMi 

do  E-  F-rtlawi.  Fh  D,  PniL  Eiifoprm* 
Hv  t^m-  £ri  Irxl .  A.  P  W|F>ti£iiru  iwr  Pf^f 
H^i  Univ  ot  til,;  Wm  R,  Ptrhint,  Prof  Hm 
U-^iir    of  Li^  Pvcluh.1  H  D^tiTvy.  A  M  .  PJi  EX 

LL  D,  [^laL  KiiL  Usuv,  of  M  C.  J«*ci  H  T. 
*f<rPh<rwfi,  tTi  D .  Rrot  Hail.  U^^iv.  of  Oc^r^n, 
E.  OctiMfTtiii  AnctfrtaFb.  LL  D.  D.  D.,  Ulf  f'twi. 
&rf™n  tjT.iv,  Ktv  Crtf  M  GrjinT,  D  &    Ptrm. 

A.  M^  Ph  D.  Lur  Prot  AiTMrl'Hi«i-  CarntU 
tJr.s«.  ApJ  Wm  T  Hji-fjt,  LU  IJ.»  l_aic  U    ^ 

dim.  yf  EJ -.iLil  i-;.n .  Willi,  il  C 


Our  Offer!  ^JJ 


send  these  15  masstve 
me»i  ireef  prepaid, 

to  ynu  nl  OTKC  for  five  d&y*  exambnaTion  [f  foond  SjitWTpct.-r . 
send  U3  SQ  cent*  within  ftve  divs  and  S2  nnnthly  for  IZ  mamhf, 
for  this  bcauuful  ComtHnaiksn  An  Cloth  bindiAi.  Ilti*  is  onlv 
*Z4  JO  whMe  th*  iHM^lHy'f  pHw  w«  IS6.00.  If  the  Library  ss 
not  pcrledfy  uliiil4ctory  mttv  frve  d^ys  e^vdnanttiao  in  yowr  oviTP 
hcune,  notify  tit  and  wc  wdl  have  it  irTumcd  at  our  CKprnsc,  V  , 
run  no  nsic  whatever^  but  act  prompLly  as  the  sets  are  gcung  f:i:,t- 

CiA  DiM  and  rvaSt  ih«  coupOfii  hcrrwiUi,  or  a  tofrr 
of  iL  NOW,   f  ODj^V.   AI    OMCr,   and  address 

American  Underwrittn  Corporalion 


SiiT  STORY-WRITERS 

Weaell  stories,  plays  and  book  MSS.  on  commission.  We  read,  criticize 
and  rerise  all  kinds  of  MSS.  and  advise  you  where  to  sell  them.  We  teach 
Bt»i7>WrltlBff  and  JMiraaliai  by  maiL  Our  students  sell  thdr  MSS.  for 
one  to  five  cents  a  word.  Send  for  free  booklet,  **  Wrltlnr  for  Proflt**! 
tells  how  and  gives  prices.    THORNTON  West,  Editor-ln-ChieL 

Endorstd  ^  Uuding  nrwspaptrs  and  magtuhms.    Foundtd  U9S 
---  -«^THE  NATIONAIi  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
116  The  Baldwin  IndUumpoUs,  Ind. 


VI7E  are  assigning  ter- 
^  ^  ritoiy  to  new  repre- 
sentatives of  our  circula- 
tion department  for  the 
coming  year. 

Do  yott  want  an  appoint^ 
ment? 

Send  a  postal  to 

3™  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

1 3  Artor  Place  (Room  600)  NewYork 


AN   ENTIRELY  NEW   MOVEMENT 
IN  AMERICAN  nCTION  I 

Get  Insomnia! 

•*  I  showed  my  copy  of  *  Six 
Mad  Men  *  to  a  playwright  friend 
yesterday  on  the  train,  and  he 
read  just  enough  of  it  to  do  what 
I  did,  get  insomnia  and  want  to 
sit  ap  all  night  and  read.  .  . 
I  honestly  believe,  without . 
knowing  or  caring  who  the  au- 
thor is,  that  the  book  is  the 
equal  of  anything  from  Dickens,  axul  thnt 
the  *  natural  '-loving  public  will  accord  It 
a  place  unequalled  in  American  literature.  ...  It 
will  yet  be  the  American  classic — mark  my  words.** — 
A  weil'knawH  Author  and  Lecturer, 

"  Unique,   realistic,    alluring  1  *^— Grand   Rapids 
Herald, 

Do  You  Know  What  Love  Is  ? 

*|  A  sood  many  people  speak  arlibly  of  love,  speak  of  it  without 
having  a  rudimentary  notion  of  what  love  is.    It  is  to  them  an  un- 
known qtuntity,  verr  much  of  an  unknown  quantity  if  they  would 
only  just  pause  to  think  of  it.    Ther  ought  to  get  a  little  book  called 
Tlu  Levers'  Clttb^*  and  port  up  a  bit. 

**  There  are  a  few  laugfis  at  Dan  Cupid's  expense,  especially  in 
The  infection  of  Mary  Ann,'  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  an  honest 
discussion  and  makes  good  reading."— 5>rtfOM«  Herald, 
These  books  are  Bot  for  sale  in  Bookstores. 
A   Postal  Card  "^H bring  "The  Lovers*  Hub"  ($1)  and  "Six 

•■b)««i  to  •xamlmtlM  for  3  days,  and  return  at  n»y  expense  If  you  are  not 
deliffhtM.    Simply  pay  expressman  S2  on  deposit,  and  if  you  return  book<-  *- 
him  within  3  days  he  will  promptly  refund  money  and  send  back  to  me  r 
expense.    Ask  for  catalogue  of  Nutshell  Ubrary  of  World's  Best  Lite 
|or  Busy  Readers. 

SHERWIN  CODY.  TH  Oil  Qrifk  PrilS,  ChU 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

For  tlut  directory  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  accept  announcemenb  of  boob  for  education! — inttmctioD  boob  oa  all 
fuljectt  for  lue  in  schoob  and  coUeset  or  for  home  t tudy,  works  on  history,  science,  literature,  travel  and  exploration,  art. 
economics,  and,  in  fact,  any  book  the  reading  or  studying  of  which  will  impart  useful  knowledge  to  man,  woman,  or  child. 


KBOEH-S  LIVINO  METHOD  FOR  L£AlU«Na 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  most  suooessful  means  yet  devised  for  learn- 
ing and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 

Seat,  postpaid,  oa  receipt  of  $1.00. 

"I  am  sure  the  book  will  aocomplish  precisely 
what  is  set  to  be  its  purpose.''  —  Prof.  James  W. 
Brifbt,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

''You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  in 
the  publication  of  your  manuals."  —  Bishop  John 
H.  Vincent,  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Think 

ri^.*!«."  in  German. 

**  As  a  practical  book  to  aid  in  quickly  acquiring 
the  power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the 
German  language,  this  work  has  no  equal.''  —  Sclea* 
Ufic  American,  Nov.  11,  18B8,  p.  816. 

How  to  Think 

in  Spanish. 

*'The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or 
of  English  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Spanish." 
—  N.  Y.  School  Journal.  July  14,  1804. 


Sent 
receipt 


Sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.50. 


Prof.  CHAS.  P.  KROEH,  Publisher, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,   Hobokea,  N.  J. 


School  Books 


of  AU 
Pobllsliers 

At  Wholesale  Prices 

Maffajsines  at  Cut  Rates,  PUys  and  Entertaioment  Books.  Teachers'  Helps. 
Keys,  Translations.  Sh<^  Musk.  Sonir  Books.  Maps.  Globes.  Blackboards. 
Books  (or  Self- Education.    Catalog  Free,  postpaid,  on  request- 
HALL  *  McCREARY,  2A9  Wabash  Avenue,  Chlcoco,  DI. 


Library  Books 
and  Dictionaries 


SENT  FREE 


*The  Bible  in   the  Liffht 
of  Modem  Tbouffht " 

and    other  Unitarian  Publications    S£NX     FR££* 


AddreM 


P.  O.  M.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


Books  of  Inspiration  That  Are 
Deep  But  Common 

In  Common  with  Nature's  Touch  In  so  much  that 
the  Of  tener  Bead  the  Wider  the  Scope  of  Thought. 
Force  of  HaMt,  60  pages,  paper  cover,  60c.;  Secrets  of 
Success,  868  pages,  cloth,  $1.00 ;  Means  to  Bnds.  800  pages, 
cloth.  $1.00;  Cause  and  Effect,  296  pages,  cloth,  $1.00; 
Thinking  It  Over  WbHe  Turning  It  Under,  STT  pages,  cloth, 
$1.00;  Rfty  Reasons  Why  Wheafs  Not  Rye  or  the  Spider 
and  the  Hy,  810  pages,  doth,  $1.00;  What  Is  Ijove?  900 
pages,  cloth,  $1.00;  Coercton  and  Perversion,  or  i>rimeval 
Degenerates,  100  pages,  doth,  $1.00. 

Mailed  PMipaid  on  Re^ipt  of  Price 
Address  the  Author, 
H.  H.  D«'W*«»«,        -        Coltambtas,  OKio 


A  R^emarhable  Lantfua^e  Course  I 

Gives  conversational  use  of  4,000  words  within  a  few  months. 
Grammar  and  different  parts  of  speech  treated  in  their  most  concbc 
form.  AlMolutely  the  easiest,  quickest  and  bat  method  for  self 
mstruction  in 

French-German-Spaiiish  or  Italian 

More  than  a  million  people  have  successfully  used  this  method. 
We  refer  to  anv  laneuare  student.  Complete  course  in  10  parts 
(95.00)  including  free  expUnation  and  correction  of  lessons  and 
exercises. 

"  Tbe  Rosenthal  Method  Is  the  most  practical  system  ever  drrised.'* 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of 
Practical  Ungoistry 


Book  Dept.  C. 


81  Union  SQuare,  New  York. 


American  Esperanto  Book 

Contains  full  vocabularv ;  fuU  discuasion  of 
the  grammar;    ovht  100  pages  of  graded 
exercises  with  translations  and  notes  com- 
paring Bnglish  and  Esperanto  forms  of  ex- 
pression.  A  complete  home-study  text  book. 
$1.00  postpaid. 
SAMUKI^    A.   BI^OCH, 
Bmi  G.    .    .   681  M.  OaKlajr  Ave.    -    -   Ckleatfa.  IlL 


EVERY  HOME  IN  AMERICA 

should  contain  an  up-to-date,  scholarly,  authentic,  well-wntten 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Here  is  the  ofiFer  of  the  Rbvibw  or  Rkvibws  :— 

Bison's  History  of  theUnited  States,  in  five  fine  Octavo 
Volumes.  2(iO  full  pare  illustrations  and  many  maps,  with  one 
year  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  all  for  $\2  in  monthly  pay- 
ments, or  $11  cash.  If  you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  the  Review, 
a  year  will  be  added  to  your  credit. 

This  wiU  meet  your  wants.  The  modem  intelligent  reader 
demands,  in  a  history,  accuracy,  scholarship,  literary  finish, 
interesting  style.    Note  the  following  :— 

The  Anthor-Henr^  W.  Elson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  head 
of  the  History  Department  in  Ohio  Universitv. 

The  1 11  nstratlons— Selected  and  edited  by  Charles 
Henrv  Hart,  the  most  eminent  authority  on  American  hi»- 
torital  pictures. 

MECHANICAI.    MAKE-UP. 

The  Elson  Illustrated  History  is  in  five  Octavo  Volumes, 
with  200  full-pa^e  illustrations ;  the  binding  is  green  vellum 
cloth  stamped  with  prold.  llie  type-pare  is  particularly  beauti- 
ful and  dear.    The  history  is  a  work  of  440.(XX)  words. 

Tin  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  Special  Ofbr: 

This  work,  necessary  to  every  well-equipi>ed  Library,  can 
only  be  bnueht  outside  of  our  special  offer  for  f  15.00  cash. 
Our  special  offer  is  to  send  it  on  receipt  of  f  1.00.  the  balance  to 
be  paid  $1.00  a  month  for  11  months.  You  will  also  receive 
the  Review  of  Reviews  (price  $3.00)  for  an  entire  year. 
If,  after  seeing  it.  you  do  not  want  the  History,  it  can  be 
returned  at  our  expense. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Co..  13  Astor  Place,  New  York 

Herewith  fiod  fl.OO  for  which  send  me  the  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS 
and  a  set  of  the  new  Macmillaif  Elson  History  of  the  United  States  oa 
approval.  If  I  like  the  history.  I  will  make  payments  sccordinK  to 
your  special  offer  to  early  subscribers  for  the  first  edition. 


R.R.1 


PI§aMe  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertiaer» 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  Educational  Books  Department 
LAIRD  &  LEE'S  GREAT  SERIES  OF 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARIES 

SfpeelallT  Adapted  for  Xlbfsrletf.  Home*,  OffleM*  lTnlT«nltl««,  C^oHoms,  Hlgb 
flehools  andrOommon  Schools,  Inolndlnr  all  Blom«ntarj,  Intermodlate  aad  " 
pTammar  timdef*  Bndozs«d  hj  toe  World's  Groatest  Sdaeatoia 


use  b)t  the  Siutis  <ff  Ohh^ 


Kattioj  and  Afiismri;    Ivtrffd  fiiU 
ulso  Uadifig  eiiia  and    y*ilttU  fmM 

Dipiensil 
tit  World's 
LeadhK 
Eiposltitn 


Quality^  not  Bnifc^  CottaH  In  LlleratfiTt 


nM,4^x0JKlBg.  884  pp. 


FOBTLAICU  OBI» 


GHASLBBTOV 


Library 


Edition 


For  lillirary,  Home  and  Office  Use.  Diction- 
aries ot  mythology,  biography,  geography, 
biblical,  historical  and  eussical  names; 
terms  nsed  In  botany:  mnsleaL  legal  and  medical  words  and  sym- 
bols; English  word-bulldlng;  nues fa  orthography;  foreign  phrases; 
abbreriatlons;  metric  ssrstem;  proofreading.  900  iUQ8.«  80  faU-page 
plates,  11  In  colors.   882  pages.  Patent  thumb-lnOex.  Fnll  flezlble 

leather,  polished  green  edges;  Inbox, fSkSO 

For  High  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Unl- 
rersltles.  Con- 


High  School  and  Colledate  Ediflon 


tains  all  special  departments  of  Lilbrary  Edition.  Large  dear  print. 
Proper  nonns  Indicated  by  capital  Initials.  Degrees  of  adjectives, 
present  participles.  Imperfect  tenses  of  yerbe,  plnrals  ot  nonns,  and 
synonyms.  Diacritical  marks  toot  of  each  page.  832  pagea.  900  text 
engravings,  26  fall-page  plates,  six  in  colors.  Half  leather.^gold 
stomping,  marbled  edges,  patent  thnmb-lndex,  •      •      •      fJUSO 

students*  Commoa  School  Ediflon  }^f[^?^?:^ 

and  mythological 


Tocabnlarles.   750  pi>.,  840  illns.,  10  plates,  two  pages  ooloced  maps, 
~  frontlsplecei    Black  sUk  cloth,  gold  stomped,      •      ao*75 


A  new  dictionary. 


1.00 

Intennodlata  School  Edition  composition;  new*  putes 

=^^^==^s==B^=s"^  exclusively  f6r  this  edi- 
tion. 80,00  J  words,  6,000  synonyms.  Proper  nonns  Indicated  by 
capital  initials.  Deiigrees  of  adjectives,  irregnlar  fdrma  of  verbs, 
plnral  of  nonns;  handreds  ot  new  words.  Key  diacritical  marks  foot 
of  each  page.  Department  ot  grammar,  rhetorlo,  eloontlon  and  pros- 
ody. Vocabulary  words  in  bold,  black  type,  460  pages,  600  text 
illiuk,  two  pages  of  flags  in  colors.  Black  silk  cloth,  tiueln  gold,  OOe 

G^U^t^fl  ^AMs^^  An  entlrcily  new  dictionary 
jCnOOi  COmon  prmted  from  new  and  sepa- 
^■^■■^^=™™^  rate  plates.  26,000  woztla 
Bold,  black  type;  proper  nonns  capitalized;  degrees  of  adjectives; 
irregular  forms  of  verbs:  new  words  and  special  encydopedlo 
departments.  884  pp.,  450  Ulna.  Black  silk  doth,  gold  stamping,  85e 


WARNTNA  I   ^«  pablidicn  emphatieAny  AimoaiMe  that  Webster's 
ff  AnHIHU  I   iTew  standard  DIotlonaries  are  not  reprints. 

The  anUie  mtIm  oorer  orer  thirtj  eopTrtshU  muitad  by  the  Llbcarlaa  of 
Oonsrew.    In  other  words,  we  hare  th«  Mai  of  the  i7. 8.  OoreraiiMat      ^     ' 


our  claims  to  orislnallty,  a  saffleient  erldenee  that  we  hare  WOT   _   ^ 

or  followed  other  dletionarles.  The  general  makoi^iip,  btodlns,  patented 
design  and  special  features  stamp  Laird  A  Lee^s  lertoons  as  espante  and 
distinct  from  any  other  series  on  the  mariESl. 


ST.  LOUIS. 


BUFFALO 


OHAELBdTOH 


For  sale  at  all  bookstores,  school  book  supply  hooaes,  or  sent  direct  by 

LAIRD  d  LEE.,  PobUshers.  wio^l*;^.  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


ROCKFORD  COlUEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Onlr  woman's  coUese  of  first  rank  in  Middle  West    (See  Report  Com. 
Education,  v.  2.  p.  1526.  1904).    Degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.    Trains  also  for 
vocation.    Home  Economics.  Music  and  Art  Departments.    Catalogue. 
JuUa  H.  GuMlver.  Ph.D.,  Prertdent,  Box  E,  Bockfotd^  HI. 

Mastlakd,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Nofrp.  natn^  nf  MH  College  for  Women  and  Pre- 
i^UtrC-  r/aine  OI  lW.a.  p^ratory  school  for  OlrU. 
Regular  and  Eleottre  Oonnet.  Kzten«iye  Orounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

]lARTi.Ain>,  Lutherrille.  BoxC. 
Tur^-__l^_j  r*^1lA«r.^  FOE  Youwo  WoHKf .  In Buburbs 
Marylana  College  ©r  Baltimore.  Five  courses,  In- 
cluding two  years*  course  for  High  School  Graduates.  Excep- 
Uonal  advantages  In  Musks.  Healthful  climate.  Outdoor  sports. 
Non-seotarlan.  |S0O  to  $900.  Catalogue,  address 
J.  H.  TUBHKK,  D.D. 


Nashville. 


FOR  TOX7NO  WOMEN.    Regular 


Belmont  College  CoUege  and  preparatory  Courses. 
Music.  Art,  Languages,  Physical  Culture.  Beautiful  location. 
Oolf ,  tennis,  hoolcey,  all  the  year.  Register  now.  Catalogue  on 
request.  Rev.  Ira  LAHnnrrH,  D.D..  LL.D..  Rmnt. 

Miss  Hood  and  Miss  Hbron,  Prlncfpals. 

TBfxnsKB,  Nashville. 

Buford  College  for  Women.  f^iftSSt^Sfi: 

country  and  city  combined.  Graduate.  Post-Graduate,  Univer- 
sity Preparatory  Courses,  University  Bible  Course.  Conservatory 
advantages  in  Language,  Art,  Music,  Expression.  Tear  book 
free.        B.  O.  Buford.  Regent    Mrs.  K.  G.  Buford,  President. 

ViROiKiA,  Petersburg. 

Southern  Female  College.  ^.'^S^atffS 

home  school  for  girls,  after  the  highest  Virginia  standards.  Stu- 
dents from  90  States.  Preparatory  and  advanced  courses,  with 
Music,  Art.  Elocution.  Five  connected  buildings,  including  Gym- 
nasium. 45th  year  opens  September  35.  Illustrated  catalogue. 
ARTHUR  KTX.E  Davis,  A.M..  President. 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Pounded 
A.D.I794 


Cheshire  School 

A  Hi^-class  Boarding  Sckool  for  Boys 

Thoroagh  preparation  for  college ;  special  care  given 
to  character  development  and  physical  training.    Fine 
modem  equipment,  perfect  sanitation,  beautiful  loca- 
tion.    Next  term  begins  January  9,  1908. 
Rev.  JOHN  D,  SKILTON>  M.A..  Head  MiUr,  Cheshire,  Ct. 

CoMKBcncuT,  ComwaU. 

Rumsey  Hall 

Parents  oontemplattn«  placing  a  boy  In  school  are  cordially  In- 
vited to  inspect  Rumsey  HaU.  Telephone  Canaan  Division  S9-31. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

Dnrnucr  of  Columbia,  Washington,  8938  Wisconsin  Ave. 

The  Washing^ton  School  for  Boys. 

Located  In  the  country,  but  within  easv  access  of  the  wonder, 
ful  educational  opportunities  of  the  National  Capital.  Boarding 
and  day  departments.  One  teacher  for  every  five  pupils.  Boys 
of  any  age  received.    Tear-Book  on  request. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

BOYS 

iLLDioiB,  Morgan  Park. 

Morgan  Park  Academy  SSCffrSJ^iSSS' 

Military  System.  Manual  training.  All  Instructors  have  Uni- 
versity decrees.  Individual  attention  a  specialty.  Students 
accepted  January.  Address  Box  5.  Moroak  Park  Acadoit. 
Morgan  Park,  111.    (Cooperattn«  with  University  of  Chicago.) 

iLLDiois,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys,  c^t^  «o*bi!ii: 

Location,  60  minutes  from  Chicago.  Altitude.  60  rods,— most 
elevated  and  healthful  town  in  Illinois.  Ideal,  for  every  **Todd 
boy  "  a  cultured  gentleman  and  a  good  dtlxen.  Buoceas  phen- 
omenaL  Desire,  to  hear  from  you.  Address,  Noblx  Hnx,  Prla. 


ElmHiU 


A  Prirate  Bene  aid  ScfcMi 
Ut  Feeble  Mioded  TmA 

Barre,  Massachasstto. 


Exceptional  advantages  for  sense  development.  Indtvldaal 
Instruction.  Manual  Training,  Music.  Pupils  from  six  sad 
upwards.  Medical  treatment.  Open  all  the  year.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  location,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet.  390  aores  of 
grounds.   For  circulars  and  all  Information,  address 

OEOBOE  A.  BBOWN,  V.S>^  Snperlatcadeat. 

MAaBACHusETTB,  Cambridge. 

The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 


Course,  8  years.    Classes  limited  to  1&. 
upervtelon  of  head  teacher  la  aack 


ForBotb.    asth  year.      

Pupils  continuously  under  sup       

department.    Exceptional   facUiUes  for  flttlnc  for  HarvanL 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

MASBAOHtTBaTTS,  Shcffleld.    Telephone  175  Great  Barrlngtoo. 

Berkshire  School  for  Boys. 

A  country  school  which  oombinca,  with  the  best  Instmctkm, 
ideal  conditions  for  outdoor  life  amongthe  Berkshli«  HlUa. 
SravrrB.  Buck,  Headmaster. 

New  Hampsbirk,  Plymouth. 

Holdemess  School  for  Boys. 

Prepares  for  CoUeges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with  the 
highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason  of  endow- 
ment the  tulUon  is  only  $400.  Rev.  Loanr  WaatTKR,  M.  A..  Rector. 

New  JcBSET,  Essex  Fells.    Box  104. 

Kingsley  School. 

College  preparatory  boarding  school  for  boys.  29  miles  from 
New  York.  500  feet  elevation.  The  Ideal  and  method  of  the 
school  fully  presented  in  catalogue. 

J.  R.  Campbcll,  Headmaster. 

PsKKSTLVAHiA,  Concordvllle.    P.O.  Box  82. 

Ma^nl^lRrnnH    ^  successful  school,  near  Phtla.    Wakes  op 
iTiapiCWUUU.  Boy,  to  y^  duties  of  life.    Prepares  40  Bqn 
for  college  or  business.   4«th  yr.    One  of  the  best  gymnaalumsin 
Pa.    Excellent  Dept.  for  Little  Boys.    Manual  Training. 
J.  Shortudgk,  A.M.,  Yale,  Prln. 

PKifNSTLVAinA,  Lancaster. 
V«k9f«ke  Q/«ti/\/\1  Bw.  1854.  Endowed.  Newslteof109 
Z  eaves  OCnOOl.  acres,  hlll.  wood,  stream  with  4  mll«« 
canoeing ;  campus  with  440-yd.  cinder  track,  2ao-yd.  stralgh^ 
away ;  gymnasium  with  40-ft.  pool ;  tennis,  golf,  skating,  etc 
Same  faculty  with  Its  proved  success  In  teaching  how  to  study. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Register. 

Frcokric  Garodier,  AJL  (Harvard),  R.F.D.,  S. 

Pekkstlvakia,  Swarthmore. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School. 

Plant,  facul^  and  locaUon  of  the  l>est.  Co-edueadonaL  Half 
hour  from  Philadelphia,  on  Penna.R.R.  Tuition  had  board,  tua 
Athletics  encouraged.  Enlarged  gymnasium.  Tear  book  on  re> 
quest.  ARTHUR  H.  TOMURBOir,  PrtaelpaL 
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Academical  and  Preparatoryt 

BOYS. 

MAMACHUBsm,  Welleatoy. 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys. 

Offers  an  unufual  plan  of  education.    Send  for  oatalo^e. 

MiinACHUBXTTs,  WeUesley  Hills,  Rock  Rldm  HalL 

FOB  BOTS.   Location  high  and 
_  dry.    Laboratories.    Shop  for 

Strong  teachert.  Earnest  boy».  Very  small 
classes.  Gymnasium  with  new  swimming  pooL  Fits  for  college, 
■clentinc  school  and  business.  Well  regulated  dally  life.  Young 
boys  In  separate  building.    Please  address      Dr.  IL  N.  WmnL 


Rock  Ridge  School  5^.* 

mechanic  arts.    Strong  teachert.   Ear 


IfAaaACBUBKTTS,  Worcestcr. 


Worcester  Academy.  ^iJS'^^S^r  ^,!^ 

complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.     Eight   buildings.    Special 


laboratories.  Gymnasium.  *•  Megaron  *'  containing  noble  Recrea- 
Uon  Hall  and  big  Swimming  Pool.  8  Tennis  Courts.  Ample  OvaU 
Cinder  Track.  74th  year.  Catalogue.    D.  W.  Abbbcbombis,  LL.D. 


Military. 


MAS8ACHUSSTT8,  BUlerlca.     (90  miles  from  Boston.) 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School. 

A  thoroughly  modem,  military  home  school.  Boys  admitted 
eight  to  sixteen  inclusive.  Special  matron  for  younger  boys. 
Limited  to  90.  Terms  $700  per  year.  Catalog  sent  upon  request. 
M.  C.  MrrcHKLL.  Principal. 


MnncnoTA,  Faribault. 

Shattuck  School. 


During  forty  years  has  been  giv- 
ing boys  an  excellent  preparation 


for  life.    New  gymnasium,  with  swimming  pool  and 
just  added  to  its  great  advantages.    Limit  180.    Address 

Rev.  James  Dobbix.  D.D.,  Rector. 

MnsoiTU,  Macon,  Box  lOS. 

Blees  MUitary  Academy  |£[Lt?'SS^o?e^''.IS2 

Superintendent  and  Commandant  are  both  graduates  of  West 
Point.  College  preparatory  a    '  '     ' 
Splendid  athletic  faclUUes. 


atory  and  business  courses.  Large  grounds. 
..  Send  for  catalogue.  B.  M.  A. 


Kkw  Jkrsxt,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Our  first  aim  Is  to  make  strong,  manly,  successful  men— physi- 
cally, mentally,  morally.     College  and  business  preparation. 
Illustrated  book  and  school  paper  on  request. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Lamdo*.  A.M.,  D.D.,  Prln.;  Maj.  T.  D.  Lahdon,  Com*d*t. 

Nkw  Jbbsst,  Freehold. 

Freehold  Military  School.  ^VSS?,SgS,L' 

Thorough  Instruction.  Small  classes.  Military  training  and  dis- 
cipline, but  not  of  a  reformatory  nature.  Refined  surroundings. 
Gymnasium,  Athletic  sports.  $400  per  year.  For  catalogue  or 
catalogue  of  academic  department,  address 

Major  CuAB,  M.  DuvcAN. 

Nkw  Jbbset,  Montclalr.  4  Walden  Place. 

Montdair  Academy  i^Sjl"Sf.?"^iSJ57r 

Mune  headmaster.  **Tour  Boy  and  Our  School'*  and  q>eclal 
booklet  explaining  new  Idea  In  military  training  will  Interest 
parenU  with  sons  to  educate.  Jom  Q.  MacVicar,  A.M. 

Kcw  JcBSKT,  Wenonah,  Gloucester  Co.  (11  miles  from  Phlla.) 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  S^TSSSS: 

dal  Branches.  Military  TrataUnff.  Instructors  talented  and 
practlcaL  Special  comforts  for  Boarding  Students  In  modem 
buildings.  Large  new  Gymnasium.  Bowling.  Billiards.  Ath- 
letic Field.  Qnarter-mlle  cinder  track.  No  saloons  or  factories 
In  the  town.  Catalog  on  application.    Major  John  R.  Joints.  Supt. 


Military. 


Nkw  Tobk,  comwall-on-Hudson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

A  Technical  Preparatory  SchooL  Prepares  for  the  great  En- 
gineering School  and  for  business  life.  Beautifully  located  in 
the  Hudson  River  Highlands,  near  West  Point.  For  catalogue, 
apply  to  Sbbartiam  C.  Joints,  C.E.,  Superintendent 

Nkw  York,  Mohegan,  Westchester  County. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  (Military). 

Prepares  for  any  college  or  scientific  school  or  for  business. 
Located  on  shores  of  beautiful  Mohegan  Lake.  Land  and  water 
sports.  Refined  home  life.  Beautifully  Illustrated  catalogue 
sent  on  request.    Address  Thk  pRncciPALs. 

Nkw  Tokk,  Osslnlng-on-Hudson. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy. 

Jusf  note  the  mo»t  talked  cftohool  4n  the  fkut.  Our  Booklet 
No  1  tells  the  story.  This,  with  our  artistic  yearbook,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Principal. 

Charlks  Prkdkrick  Brusik,  A.M.  (Williams). 

Nkw  York,  Poughkeepsle. 

Rivenriew  Academy. 

Consecutive  management  for  seventy -two  years.  School 
opened  September  18th.    For  catalogue,  address 

JOSKTH  B.  BISBKK,  A.M. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


ComrKcncvT,  LakevlUe. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls.  SuakJSJhe 

Berkshire  Hills.  Separate  home  for  younger  girls.  Thorough  col- 
lege preparatonr  and  special  courses.    Golf,  tennis,  basket-ball, 
boating.    Miss  Liuam  Ddcow ,  A.B.  ( Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr). 
Mas  Bkrtha  Bajlkt,  as.  (Wellesley). 


ComrKcncirr,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

35th  year.  Intermediate,  College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Superior  advantages  In  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages. 
Gymnasium.    The  home  life  is  replete  with  Inspiration. 
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KENTUCKY  MIUTARY  INSTITUTE 

The  SclifMil  With  a  Winter  Hotne  in  Florida 

Tmiiided  IR*5.  O^artrTtd  IM?.  FaculiT  t>f  ttn  evpeHcnccd  mtn  eodiititM  M  lr^6{n«  (^'olfeges  and  Univer*- 
Itle*  fif  the  East*  Jforth  ind  S«mtli.  Sufe  country  kicatiofi^  Vy  ^crtf,  mne  milps  fmrn  Lo4ii*vilIt.  Stedm  heat, 
cicrtfiE!  licht.  water  vork.^  in>w  pnvite  plant.  U.  S,  Anny  Officer  detailed  by  the  War  Departmtat  as  instniGtor 
In  MUitary  Scitoce  Jind  Tactics.      ,      ,     ,,,  «...  .        .  .  .         .    ,        ,       .     . 

On  TjiniMfT  J »  UK*.,  the  whole  school  will  mov«  to  Flan  da  for  the  winter,  mfih^i  thflesii^*  sAtt£f4^ecttA^ 
H&n.  Tnirtl  scawm,  thtt  tkfiftvtfuJ  fniLTinon  in  Florida  a»d  tt*  adv^ntiiecf  mllf  de*cribrd  in  0»ir  PloridiA  hSihi- 
^lencnt.  A  f<VVK«;aMekt 4lterihe  hrplicbyi.  Total  co^t  for  rcriLiinder  of  year  onlr  (JiJl,  fndiidintf  ^TontU 
tflp.    No  MSboOJ  ift  Aimefka  «ti  afford  to  (rive  so  latirh  for  so  JUlk.     P^e  11  of  the  Florida  J^uppkirent  wUL 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS, 

Dbtmct  or  OoLXTVBiA,  Washington. 

Martha  Washington  Seminary 

For  Toiing_Woinon.  Adjacent  to  Thomas  Circle.  Two  yean 
ooone  for  4lgfa  School  Qradnatea.  General  and  nwclal  oounea. 
Mualo,  Art,  Booutlon  and  Domestic  Sdenoe.    $500  a  year. 

Edward  W.  Thompson,  Prln. 

DUTBicr  or  Columbia,  Washington,  Mlntwood  PL  and  19th  St. 
Bristol    School.    An  BplicopsI  SchooI  f «  Cirb. 

Home  and  College  Pre|>aratory  Courses.  The  French  Depart- 
ment occupies  a  separate  residence,  where  French  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  house.  Address  Hiss  Aucs  A.  Bristol,  PrindpaL 

DuTRicr  or  Columbia,  Washington,  Florida  Are.  and  19th  St. 

niinef/%n  Wall  A  beautiful  Colonial  Home  School  for 
UUnSCOn    rxail.    young  ladles.    Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betirlbt  R.  Mabok,  Principals. 

Miss  S.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate  Principal. 

Maryland,  Forest  Glen,  Box  114.  Suburbs  of  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Park  Seminary  for  youiio  womxv. 

Eighteen  Bufldlngs.    Beautlfnl  Grounds.    Good  work  secured 


without 
catalogue. 


Ions.    Sight  Boefng  every  Monday.    Send  for 


Mabsacbubstts,  Boston,  Boxbury,  48  St.  James  Street. 

The  Weston  School  for  Girls.  ^!^X 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Culture  Courses,  seeking  the 
development  of  perfect  womanhood.  Olrls  chaperoned  In  his- 
toric and  artlstio  Boston  and  abroad.    Send  for  catalog. 

Mrs.  Matbbwb-Richardbon  (A.B.,  Wellesley),  Principal. 

Mabsachubbttb,  Boston,  107  Audubon  Road. 

The  Laurens  School  for  Girls. 

Outdoor  sports,  under  trained  Director,  on  private  playground. 
Best  of  Instmetlon.    College  preparatory  and  flnlshlng  courses. 

Miss  Exjbabbtb  Bailst  Hardbx,  B.S. 
Miss  Sarah  Chambrrliw  Wesp,  B.A. 

Mabbachubrts,  Natlok. 

The  Walnut  HUl  School. 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls. 

Miss  ConABT  and  Miss  BiOBLOW,  PrInolpalB. 


Nkw  Jmrbxt,  Bridgeton.    (Near  Philadelphia. ) 
T--_    U4II        MisB  Macdonald  and  MIbb  Plnn*B 

ivy  nail.        school  for  qirls. 

College-Preparatory  and  Finishing  courses.  Oertlfloate  admits 
to  leading  oollegesL    Boating,  basket  ball,  tennis. 

New  Jbrbbt,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Certlfloates  accepted 
by  leading  ooUegea.  Location  only  14  miles  from  New  York  City. 


Spacious  grounds.    Gymnasium. 
Miss  CRBOin 


[OHTOR  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals. 


Nbw  Jrrbxt,  Summit  (Suburban  to  New  York). 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Pauu  Principal. 

Hamilton  Wrioht  Mabie,  LL.D.,  Presd*t  Board  of  Directors. 

Nkw  York,  Osslnlng-On-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 


40th  year. 


Miss  Clara  C.  Fullsr,  Prindpal. 


Nkw  York,  Rye. 

Rye  Seminary.    F^  particulars,  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Lnrz,  The  Misses  8rowie. 

New  York,  Troy. 

Emma  WiUard  School  for  Girls. 

(Formerly  Troy  Femal^Semlnary.)  Certificate  admits  to  Welles- 
ley,  Vassar  and  Smith  Colleges,  and  Cornell  University.  Gen- 
eral and  Special  Courses.  Muslo  and  Art  Schools.  Fire-proof 
bufldlngs.  Two  Scholarships.  Out-of-door  games.  For  catalogue, 
write  to  Miss  Anna  Lrach,  A.  M.,  PrindpaL 


Obio,  Toledo,  S818  Ashland  Ave.    (Dept.  B.) 

The  Misses  Law's  '^'SS-^S-SSSSf" 

and  School  of  culture  for  young  women.    A  broad  education,  a 
"^eUhood  and  a  preparaUon  for  life,  all  In  one. 

Mart  E.  Law,  M.D.,  Principal. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

QIRL8. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  ^^^^ 


% 


ForQirU 

and 
YOBOS 

Wooiefl 

TIE  emu 
lamowi- 


I.  T. 

Crowns  one  of  the  most  beautiful  heights  of  the  Hudsoa.  SO  adk  vfew 
of  the  river.  An  ideal  union  of  home  and  school  life.  Thoroa^h  —cthoda. 
AdTantageof  close  proximity  to  the  academics  of  art  and  actcace  of  New 
York,  yet  enirlroned  by  the  most  beautiful  sufrooadings  and  beneficial 
influences.  College  preparatory,  graduating,  and  special  cooncs;  aB 
departments.    For  Illustrated  circular,  address 

MISS  C  E.  MASON,  IX.  M.,  I^oek  Box  709. 


Prwwtlvahia,  Birmingham,    Main  Line,  P.  B»  B» 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 

A  Olrla*  School  In  an  Invigorating  mountain  climate  For  faO 
Information,  addreaa  A.  R.  Qrirr,  Ptml 

PKlTMBTLVAlfXA,  OgOUtt  SchOOl  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twen^  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  tram  New 
York.  TbB  late  Mr.  Jay  Ck>oke*i  Ime  property.  For  circiilan, 
addreaa Mlaa  Sylvia  J.  KAgrnAR.  PrindpaL 

PKiTMBTLVAiaA,  Philadelphia,  Oak  Lane. 

Miss  Marshall's  School  5Sd?SSf«,d  if»ie  d,. 

partmenta.  Ck>lleffe  Preparatory  and  Special  Oouraea.  Ideal  k>> 
cation.  Comfortable  home  life  and  outHloor  aporta.  For  par- 
tlculara  and  lUuatrated  clrculan,  addreaa    Una  E.  S.  I* 


EUROPE. 

Mrw  Hampshdub,  Dover,  Central  Avenue. 

The   Thompson-Baldasseroni   School 
of  Travel  for  Girls— 8th  Year. 

Whole  school  year  spent  abroad  In  atudy  and  travaL    TTaoal 
couraea.    Sailing  Oct  lat      Mrs.  Waltir  W.  Soon.  Secretary. 

Frahcr,  Parts. 

Cours  Dwight. 

Five  months*  residence  and  study  In  Paris ;  three  BUMitiM' 
traveL    Highest  references.    Address 
Miss  L  L  CouEMAN,  Dwl^ht  House,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Mile.  Marir  Jkawmrrrt.  8  Boulevard  Delessert,  Paris,  France. 

New  Tork,  281  Founh  Avenue. 
r> .  •-  FOR  YOUNQ  WOMEN.  Madame  Boogooln  wOl  ohap- 
r  ans  erone  a  limited  number  of  young  ladles  who  may  wish 
to  study  French  and  special  subjects,  under  the  best  Paris  Bias> 
ters.  Pleasant  home.  Best  facilities  for  study,  travel,  and  gen- 
eral culture.  References.  For  information,  aroly  to 
Mrs.  EpMPifp  SCHKRcr  Smth. 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH   SEXES. 

New  York,  New  Tork  aty,  1  and  3  Mt.  Morris  Park,  WeeL 

The  Wright  Oral  School  for  the  Deal 

A  select  boarding  and  day  school  for  the  partially  or  wholly 
deaf.  Speech  the  only  medium  of  communication.  Klndecgarten 
to  College  entrance.    Fourteenth  year. 
JoHK  Dpttow  Wright,  M.A,,  PrtecipaL 


The  Pratt  Teacliers'  Agency 

70  Rftb  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  f  amlliea. 
^Advlgesjgarentaaboutschopls.  Wm.  O.  Pratt»  Mngr. 


FOUNDED  nC  18S4 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

AND  EMPIRE  THEATRE  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 

A  practical  training  school  for  the  sta^e,  oonneeied 

with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Oom- 

panles.     For  catalogue  and  information,  apptar  to  the 

Secretary,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 
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MUSIC 


fl  Any  system  of  instruction 
that  will  most  quickly  enable 
you  to  become  a  Choir  Leader, 
Pianist,  Teacher,  or  Orchestra 
Conductor,  is  the  system  you 
would  adopt  without  regard 
to  cost.  You  can  do  so  with- 
out leaving  home 

fl  Send  for  year  book,  which 
gives  full  particulars,  also 
contains  a  glossary  of  musical 
terms  and  half-tones  of  six  of 
the  great  masters 

John  A.   Campbell,   Pres. 

1 17 8  Royal  Insurance  Bldg,y  Chicago 


OVERNHENT 

POSITIONS 
41,877 

APPOINTMENTS 

•were  made  to  Civil  Service 

places  duriDg:  the  past  year. 

Eiceiisnt    chances   for   appointmsnt 

thti  >esr.    No  influence  of  any  kind 

Tf^ii Hired.    Only  a    common    school 

p'iut  utl(m  is  necessary.    These  are 

1  lent  positions  for  youfiQ  people. 

10  years  we  have  made  a  spe- 


ciiilii  <d  training  people  by  mail  for 
thi?.'4t^  examinations,  and  so  success- 
tiil  iiave  we  been  that  thousands 
whoTtv  we  have  instructed  are  now 
It]  tLia  Government  Service  at  sal- 
aries from  $840  to  $1,400  per  year. 

Our  CJivil  Service  announcements 
coDtALn  letters  from  about  600  pei^ 
fli^tiM  who  state  that  they  owe  their 

ritloos  to  our  courto  of  trainino. 
ti4  J t  attempt  any  Government  ex- 
■unLnutlon  without  seeing  our  Civil 
K^rvice  announcement  containing 
daU's,  salaries  paid,  places  for  hold- 
Lni^  the  exiEuninations,  and  questions 
ii-rt'fktly  used  by  the  Civil  Service 
(^amIms8ion. 

We  lUso  have  the  following  de- 
partments which  give  exceUent 
courses:  Law,  Normal,  Stonooraphy,  Bookkeeplno  and  Busi- 
ness. LItoraturo  and  Journalism,  Ponmantnip  and  Lettor 
Writing,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Dairying  and  Animal 
Industrv 

The  Law  Department  is  in  charge  of  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Bay, 
ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 

Write  at  once  for  one  of  our  catalogues.   It  will  be 
Bent  free. 


The 

Law 
it  Behind 
Everything 


COLUBCBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
WasMncton,  P.  C 


Behind  every  b us Eness  transaction 
of  importance  is  the  law.  Whether 
in  executing  a  legal  document  or  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  a  great  corporation  a 
knowledgeofthelawislndispensable,  Inthe 
world  of  business,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of 
sute  tha  opportunity  for  young  men  of  legal 
educ^ition  Is  almost  unUmitei  Special  Urves  are 
openirig  every  day  in  which  the  highest  rewards 
are  offered,  and  rapid  promotion  assured  young 
men  of  iegal  training.  Every  youDg  man  look- 
ing to  enter  tlie  higher  walks  of  Ufa  will  find 
that  the  law  will  give  him  a  most  decisive 
advantage.  To  the  young  man  who  cannot 
attend  law  college  we  say 


Learn  Law 

at  Home 


by  mall  through  the  Spragtte  Correspondence 
system— the  original  correspondence  law  school 
endorsed  hy  bench,  bar  and  law  colleges  ever>'- 
where.  It  offers  three  practicat  courses— Pre- 
paratory.  Commercial  Law,  and  the  College 
Law  Course.  II  you  want  to  prepare  for  sue- 
ass,  write  to-day  for  our  book,  which  Includes 
hundreds  of  letters  from  those  who  have  won 
success  through  our  schools  and  who  are  prac- 
ticing in  every  State-  E«iy  Payment  Plan* 
TKaSPRAGUECOFTRESPDNOENCE  SCHOOL  OF  UW, 
635  MftjeiUc  BIdg.,  Dstro^t.  Mt«li« 
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3000^0 
10000 


vj  f^      A   YEAR    IN    THE 

R  t  K\-  Y.ST  KT  t  BMSWt SS 


We  will  teach  you  by  mail  the  Real  Estate, 
General  Brokerage,  and  Insurance  Business, 
and  appoint  you 

Special  Representative 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  co-operative  real 
estate  and  brokerage  company  in  America. 

ReprawotatiTes  are  maUng  $8,000  to  $10,000  a 
year  without  auy  investment  ot  capitaL  fizoeilent 
opportunlti«*8  open  to  TOU.  By  our  avstem  you 
can  make  money  in  a  few  weeks  without  Interfering 
with  youf  preflent  occupation.  Our  oo-operative 
department  will  give  you  more  dioice,  ralaole  prop- 
erty to  handle  than  any  other  Institution  in  the  world. 

A  Thorough  Conmiercial  Law  Course 
Free  to  Each  Representative 

Write  for  QB-page  book  free. 

The  Cross  Company 

1068  Reaper  Block  Chicag;o 


Learn  WatcH  Repairing 

Bea  watchmaker— yoo  can  learn  this  im>fitable  trade  "^ 

by  cortespoodence  in  a  lew  weeks  in  your  own  home 
Mf  the  DeSclms  Chart  System.  After  you  complete 
the  course  you  will  know  a  watch  from  A  to  Z.  You 
will  know  Just  what  the  matter  is  and  how  to  repair 
one.  When  you  graduate  you  will  be  a  practical 
watchmaker  and  repairer  and  competent  to  iill  any 
ppsitioa.  Poaltkins  for  our  cradoates.  Ask  for  our 
Free  Book.  It  explains  our  system  and  terms. 
TH£  DeSEUIS  WATCH  SCHOOIi 
••  Ptorrj  St.,  Attlott,  Indiana 


CAN  YOU  DRAW? 

Illustrators  and  Cartoonists 
Earn  $25  to  $100  a  Week 

We  teach  fllustratinff  and  cartoonloff  by  mafl.  Our 
students  tell  their  work.  Women  succeed  as  well 
as  men.  Send  lor  our  free  booklet,  **  Money  In 
Drawinc  ;**  tells  how  and  gives  proof. 

TOB  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOOAHON 
lU  Tto  Baldwii  Iadiuap«lli,  tad. 


Home  Study   G>ur8e8 


Onr  school  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  Btndy  at  home  under  tht 
fergonal  instnuiion  of  letuiin£ 
treiftnort  in  cur  grtat  coUtgts, 


Our  tnltlon  rates  are  so  low 
that  no  one  need  be  kept  from 
enrolling  with  us  on  the  sronnd 
of  expense. 

Wrif*  t«4ay  %mr  ■  %9—  espy  •!  ew 


JohnF.Oenung.Ph.  D., 
PnCmmt  o(  Bacuah 

TiMimmPWWCEtCIIOOL.Dtpt.  26,     t|risiBsW,lm, 


FRENCH,  6ER1AN 
SPANISflorlTAUAN 

r^  I  ^^peak  It,  to  understand  It, 
r.  id  it,  to  write  lt«  there  la 
1 1  > 'lie  best  way. 

You  must   bear  It 

spoken  correctly, 
orer  and  over,tlU  your 
ear  knows  it^ 

Tott  must  see  It 
printed  oorrecUy  Cfll 
your  eye  knows  it. 

You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it. 

AH  this  can  Iw  dosse 
best  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

^r*  Keseothars  Practical  Liipistry 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  outriaht.  Yon  own 
him.  He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly ;  when  yon 
choose,  night  or  day ;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  ttme. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  ^rakea 
often  enough ;  and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often 
as  you  like. 

The  method  has  been  recommended  by  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  the  following  unlrersities  and  ooUegM : 
Yale,  Columbia,  Cblcaxo,  Brown,  Pannsylvanta,  Boa- 
ton,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Syracuse,  Minnesota,  Johna 
Hopkins,  Virginia,  Colorado,  Michigan.  Pordiiaai.  Man- 
batUn,  De  La  Salle,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  fVancIa  Xcvler. 

Send  f«r  booklet,  explmtmtory  Kter^turt,  emd  faetimiU  tetter t 
from  men  who  know.    Our  student*  eomptettn  of  imittort — Bowaro, 

THB  LANaUAQE-PHON^  METHOD 
826  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Learn  Jewelers  Engravins- 

A  hiffh  aalaried  and  easily  learned  trade,  taught  thoroughly  by  malL  We  wOi 
teach  the  beginner  better  engraving  than  he  can  gain  in  yean  ef  rigid  ap|i>««* 
ticeship.  We  will  also  improve  the  skill  of  any  engravw.  Send  lor  oatr  cattlog. 
The  Engraving  Scbool.       Dept.  16,       SO  W«b»>h  ke%n  ClilMHi,  Ml 

$25to|35aWMkforWMiM 


WORK  quickly  and  easily  levned;  fefiatd.  scchMled.  ade-« 
**  cative:  special  employment ^BMct^  Write  far  iMbook* 
let;  tells  how  and  gives  the  i9      ' 
READBRg*  188*1.  lit  The  1 


STUDY 

Prepares   for  the  Bar 

thorough,  scientific, 
correspondence  Law 
in     affiliation 


LAW 


mcnt  cpBttact.    Write  for  k«e 
i  Drool    mi  HAHORAL  TX 


BY  MAIL 

liv  any  State.  Ilediods 
and  origiaaL  Only 
School  in  the  United 
a  resideat  college 


—the  minels  Collage  ef  Law  (largest  Law  School  In  Chic^ro).  Le 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Howard  N.  Ogden.  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Prcs. 
of  me  College.  Credit  given  by  resident  school  for  work  dose  by  maiL 
Books  loaned  free  for  the  first  year.  Special  courses  given  by  corre- 
spondence In  Academic  Preparatory  work,  English,  Latin,  and  GcmaB. 
UKIVERSITY  EXTENSION  I.AW  SCHOOI^ 


oTAMMERses 

BOHS  CURK  sent  flin.         Awarded  Gold Ifedal  at  World's  PSIr,  81  UmiSk 
Aaswar  St  ones.  OBO.  A.  LEWISj^a  11  Adelaide  8i«I>stVQiUliek. 


BE    AN     ILLUSTRATOR -Leun  to  Disw. 

leach  you  by  mail  how  to 
draw  (or  magarmrs  and 


We  w3l 
8QB00L  or  ILLCBnUTIOI,  I 


newipapen. 

Send  for  cataloc. 
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BECOME  A    NURSE 

YU^E  have  trained  thousands  of  women,  in 
their  own  homes,  to  earn  $12   to  $30 
a  week. 

The  Chautauqua  School's  method  of  prep- 
aration has  been  proven — its  success  admits 
of  no  question. 


Send  today  for  56- pp.  Blue  Book  explaining  oar 
new  method.  Also  interesting  stories  of  experience 
by  100  graduates  and  physicians,  just  issued. 

The  Chautauqua    School 
of  Nursing 

273  Main  Street*  Jamestown*  NeW  York 

U<Mpitalm  sanitariumii,  and  physioiann  in  any  part  of 

the  world  sapplied  with  well-tauffht  nnmes, 

'  experienced  or  Juniors 


sniT 

LAW 


HIch-Bradt 
Instruotltn  by 
CtrrtsptndMOt 

RstaUiihed  1892 


Prepares  for  the  bar  of  any 
Bute.    Three  Ck»un»es:  Oof. 


Poat  -  Gradaate   and 

BnrineM  Law.    Improved  method  of  Inatraotion* 
combining  theory  and  practice. 

One  ■tndent  writes :  I  have  learned  more  law 
In  three  months  under  yoor  instmction  than  I 
learned  in  six  months  in  a  law  office." 
APPROVED  BT  BENCH  AND  BAB 
ClaaM«b6cin«ach  month.  Uniform  rmtaof  tuition.  S«n<i 
§ar  oar  4S-paff«  catnloffue.  In  which  w«  rive  a  tynopiis  ot 
Ik*  mlM  for  admiaaion  to  Um  bar  of  the  MTcxal  StatM. 

Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

601  Reaper  Blook,  Chicago 


THE    BCRLITZ    SCHOOL 
0/    LANGUAGES 

MadlisoA  S«|t»are»  1133  BroadliNrasr 

fiKVr   YORK 

Harim  Braaeh,  tlS  Laaez  At*.,  Oor.  IMth  St. 
BrMklfa  BruMk,  7t  Goart  St.  lewark  BruMh,  BOmiar  B*14v 

3S0  Bnnches  In  Leading  Cities. 

Raaaat  Awards  to  the  Barllta  Hctkad. 

Paris  Exposition.  '00-2  Gold  Medals.    Lllle  Exposition.  1902-Gold  Medal. 

Zurich  Exposition.  '02-Gold  Medal.     St.  Louis  Expositioa.  '(M-Gfmad  Prize. 

Liege  Exposition.  190S-Grand  Prise. 


For  Self  Instruction  and  Schools  without  Berlitz  Teacben  the  follow- 
ing Books  are  highly  recommended : 

ll  or  wlthMt  HaatM>,  1  rtH^  Mah    -       -        $1.00 
**       **  **         latTsL  $1.00,  lad  T«Lil.U 

•*       •*  **        lT«la.,«aah    •       •       tLOO 

BMattaHacefSpaalak  fOlM 

rrraah  Cam«4l««.  each  fOlli 

-     -     .     -  taii 


H.  D.  BERLITZ 


11S8  Broadway,  New  York 


How  SaJaries 
and  Incomes 
are  Increased 


,4 


Post  Gradoate  Coarse  Free. 

One  proof  as  to  the  superiority  of  my  System 
of  Advertising  Instruction,  is  the  constant,  steady 
stream  of  testimony  from  former  students  who 
are  now  earning  from  ^1206  to  ^10,000  a  year,  and 
even  more.  Genuine  testimony^  too,  that  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  other  schools  combined  since 
correspondence  teaching  began. 

#WITH  VANTINE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
Byron  Edward  Beal  was  appointed 
to  the  adTortlalng  ■department  of  the 
great  houae  of  A.  A.  Yaatlne  ft  Co., 
October  14th.  After  oompletlna  the 
Powell  Syitem.  he  became  advertlalng 
manager   of   the 


and  in  golna  to  oomethlna  better  he 
llluBtratea  the  H-actical  th< 


detlna  t 
idvertlal! 
Hickman   Mfg.  Co., 
omethlna  better  " 
fracticai  thorooghn< 
of  my  Inatructlon. 

$205,000    SALES    IN    20   WEEKS. 

£.  Hilton  Mother,  with  H.  8.  Moody 
Land  Co.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  October 
15th,  wrote:  **  Under  my  management. 


promotion  of  undoToloped  propertleo, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  weeks,  aggre- 
gated over  $a06,00a00,**  which  ihowa 
bow  Powell  methods  can  be  practloally 


applied  to  all  Unas   of   business  de- 
velopment. 

My  students  are  qualified  in  a  tactical  way, 
and  after  they  are  through  with  the  Powell  Sys- 
tem, I  give  them  a  Post  Graduate  Course  free  so 
they  will  be  doubly  competent.  By  this  plan,  the 
only  one  in  existence,  I  further  coach  them  in  a 
campaign  for  themselves  or  their  employers, 
which  produces  practical ^  immediate  results — a 
free  service  worth  ^100  t6  any  business  house. 

1/  you  want  to  earn  mort  let  me  mail  tuy  elegant  free  books 
—  Prasfectus  and  "Net  Xesnlts "  — telling  all  about  it,  and 
giving  a  liost  «/  graduates^  tnoney  making  experienees, 

GEORGE  H.  POWELL,  700  Metropolitan  Annex,  N.  Y. 


STUDY 


Fifty  counes  of  study 
in  Normal,  Academic, 
Business  and  Phar- 
macy Departments, 
courses  may  receive  en- 


Lunt  Library 

Northwestern  University 

Graduates  in  our  advanced 

trance  credits  in  Northwestern  Universitv  t  nd  various 
State  normal  schools ;  advanced  standings  in  instruction 
also  in  lower  grrades  of  work.  We  offer  four  $50  scholar- 
ships in  colleges  and  normal  schools  for  best  work  done 
in  correspondence  courses.  Instructors  are  oollMpe  grad- 
uates with  successful  teaching  experience.  Inquiries 
invited. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OP  CORRESPONDENCE 
398  WABASH  AVE.         ....         CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL 

WblST 

ESTATE 

WEST 

SUNNY   SAN   DIBOO.    the   most   rapidly  developli«   city 
on  the  OoEBt.  presents  the  investment  opportunity  of  a  life- 
time.     For  $5    per   month   we  offer   a    limited   number  of 
beautiful    marine-yiew    lots    In    the    close-in    suburbs.      A 
square,    safe    proposition    from    thoronjehly    reliable    people. 
Sonthem    Oalifomia's    finest    climate.      Illustrated    booklet 

VANCOUVER.  R.  C.     Canada's  Pacific  Gatewsiy;  popala- 
tion    80.000.    increasinir    1500    monthly.      Choice    siBDarbaa 
lots,  $100;  $5  cash,  Vi  monthly;  no  interest  nor  tmzes.     TW 
Montana  Company.  836  Gamble  St..  Vancouver. 

free.     Act  promptly.     J.   Frank  Gullen  &   Co..   San  Dleffo, 
Cal. 

DENVER  40-ACRE  ADDITION.  884  lots,  hlch  and  levet 
in  Park   Hill   district.   88th   ave.     Worth  $40,000.    bat   for 
quick  sale  will  take  $24,000.     More  Investment  Gcu   CsU- 
fornla   BulldluK,   Denver.   Colo. 

CO&fB  TO  COLORADO  FOB  A  QOOD  HOME;  finest  cli- 
mate;  cash  market  for  aU  produce.     For  barEalns  In  real 
esUte,  farm  and  sarden  land,  and  cattle  ranches,  write  to 
Dreler  &  Tucker.  608  Exchanice  Bldic..  Denver.  Colo. 

LEWIS  N.  ROSBNBAUM  CO.     CAPITAL  PUtX-T  PAID. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE  BY  D.   McELROY  CO..   Box 
193.  Elko.  Nevada.  Ranches  highly  Improved.  Well  stocked. 
City  property  In  Elko.     Vacant  lots.     Ten  thousand  acres 
improved  land  for  colonixinR.    Write  us. 

$26,000.  Suite  600  Mehlhom  Block.  SeatUe.  Wastalnfftmi. 
Transacts  a  conservative  seneral  real  estate  and  Inraraace 

NEW  YORK 

SOUTH 

6.000   MONEY-MAKING    FARMS    FOR   SALE.    6   to   500 
acres.  $5  to  SlOO  an  acre;   14  States;  Buyer's  R.   R.   Fare 
paid  up  to  1.000  miles.     Please  write  what  State  you  wish 
to  know  about.     Illustrated  "  List  No.  19."  descrlblnff  im- 
proved, productive  farms  with  reliable  information  of  prod- 
ucts,  markets,  climate,  etc..  mailed  free  by  Dept.  43.     B. 
A.  Strout  Co..  150  Nassau  St..  New  York. 

FOB  SALE.— AT  BLLABBLLB.  GEORGIA.  28  mll« 
from  Savannah,  a  fine  country  home;  14-room  house,  moden 
in  all  its  finish;  gas.  water,  fruit,  and  arapes.  Kood  water, 
fine  yards.  Rljrht  at  the  raUroad;  excellent  abootioff;  per- 
fectly healthy.  An  Ideal  winter  home;  house  coat  ten 
thousand  doUars  to  build.  Built  out  of  the  best  Soathcn 
pine,  and  mostly  hard  oil  finish.  Will  a^  the  property. 
consisting  of  nearly  five  acres  In  one  tract  and  fifty  In 
another,  for  seven  thousand  dollars.  Answer  early.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  Commins.  Megfcetts.  S.  C. 

SUMMBR  COLONY  AND  CHAUTAUQUA  ON  LONG  IS- 
LAND.     Bminent   leaders.      Early    shareholders  on   ground 
floor.    Unusual  opportunity.    Send  for  booklet.    Stony  Brook 
Association.  200  MonUgue  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

FOB  PifbFIT  AND  SAFETY  INVEST  YOUB  money  sear 
a  great  and  growing  city.  We  sell  house  lots  In  Bos- 
ton's suburbs  at  |^  each  and  upwards.  Boston  Suboibss 
Land  Co..  Dept.  6/28  School  St..  Boston.   Mass. 

I  HAVE  A  DELIGHTFUL  COUNTRY  HOBffB  AT  ROCK- 
VILLB  CENTER.  LONG  ISLAND,  which  I  must  dispose  of 
at  once.     The  house  of  14  rooms  x>n  an  acre  of  icround  Is 
only  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  New  York  City. 
On  account  of  tiirht  money  around  New  York  this  is  an  op- 
portunity not  to  be  missed.     Only  $20,000.     Write  for  pho- 
toffraph  and  description.     H.   S.   Chapin.  owner.   RockvUle 
Center.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.    Telephone  No.  58. 

BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  SITES  In  loU  of  4  acres  snd  op. 
12  minutes'  drive  from  Greenwich,  Conn.;  45  mlnotes  fro« 
New  York  now;  wlU  be  85  minutes  next  year  when  New 
Haven  Road  is  electrified.  These  lots  are  In  restricted  resi- 
dence park.  Town  water  will  be  supplied.  Most  ellglhls 
neighborhood  near  New  York.  Lovely  country  drive  to  prop- 
erty.   One  of  the  few  chances  left  to  get  the  most  desirabk 

cesslbillty.     Address  W.   F.  Day.   Greenwich,  Oonn. 

MEXICO 

FOR  SALE— 130  acres  picturesque  land  bordering  on  smsll 
river.  A  chance  to  get  the  wildest  and  most  romastk 
natural  beauty  in  an  estate,  and  will  be  within  60  minutes 
of  New  York.  Millionaires'  esUtes  sU  around.  In  most 
desirable  town  In  Connecticut.  Bass  fishing,  traot  fishing 
at  hand.  Three  miles  from  Golf  Club.  Site  gives  fins 
view  of  Sound.  A  rare  opportunity  to  get  an  esUte  cob- 
binlng  natural  beauty  and  accesaibility.  Price.  $860  per 
acre.     Address,  W.  P.  Day,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

MEXICAN    LANDS.— Timber,    irratlntr.    airrlcultural    and 
mineral;  larjte  tracts  only.     Direct  representative  of  own- 
ers.     References.      Cbas.    B.    Mullaly.    419    Navarro    St.. 
San  Antonio.  Texas. 

BOOKS  AND   PERIODICALS 


"  TROPICAL  AND  SUB-TROPICAL  AMERICA."  the  new 
Illustrated  magaxine  on  South  and  Central  America.  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies.  First  issue  now  r(>ady.  $1.00  a  year. 
A  8  months'  subscription  for  25  cents  will  show  its  value. 
Tropical  America  Pub.  Co..   18  Frankfort  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

DELIGHTFUL  NATURE  BOOKS.  Our  Bird  and  Flower 
Books,  colored  Illustrations,  pocket  sise.  leather  bound.  75 
cents  each.  Field  Glass  for  nature  study.  $5.00.  Colored 
booklet  free.    Chas.  K.  Reed.  75  Tom  St..  Worcester.  Mass. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS  or  any 
of  the  standard  Maessines  and  Newspapers  respectfully  so- 
licited. Lowest  dub  rates.  Catalog  free.  Give  me  a  trial 
order.    Clyde  Corbly.  Subscription  Agent.  Boscman.  Montana. 

WANTED— AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF  FAMOUS  PER- 
SONS: HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID.  [Walter  R.  Benjamin. 
225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City.]  I  Letters  sold.  Send  for 
our  price-lists.] 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING:  "  The  only  light 
cost  on  the  other  life  I  find  In  Swedenborg's  philosophy." 
Swedenborg's    **  Heaven    and    Hell."    postpaid,    for    fifteen 


cents   in    stamps. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Pastor    Landenberger.    Windsor    Place, 


IS  YOUR  HEALTH  WORTH  A  DOLLAR  A  YEAR? 
If  so.  send  stamp  for  sample  copy  of  Home  Enc/clopedia 
of  Hygiene  and  Medicine.  88  Merchants'  Bldg.,  New  xork 
City. 


STANDARD  ROYALTY  PLAYS  tor  OoBeges  snd  High 
Schools.  **  The  Spanish  Gypsy."  George  Ellot:  "  The  Prla- 
cpss."  Tennyson.  Copies  sent  on  approval  to  responsible 
persons.     Address  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  St.  Paul.  Mlns. 

MAGAZINES.  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ALL  PERIODICALS 
at  the  lowest  club  prices.  Our  new  catalogue  shows  yes  ex- 
e.ctlv  how  to  save  on  over  8.000  msgaslnes.  newspapers  sad 
combination  offers,  and  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  Infonsa- 


tlon    that  every   magasine   reader   should   have.     A . 

magazine  guide,  containing  new  Ideas,  new  offers  and  new 
suggestions  about  making  your  magasine  money  buy  noct 
this  year  than  It  ever  bought  before;  40  pages  and  corer; 
sent  free  for  the  asking.  We  have  helped  thousands  ssv« 
magasine  dollars.  We  can  do  the  same  for  you.  Address 
J.  M.   Hanson's  Magasine  Agency,   Lexington.   Kento^. 

FOR  SALE.— Shopworn  New  Intemstlonsl.  Americana. 
Britannica,  Chowben,  Johnson  Universal.  Century.  Standanl 
Dictionary.  Lamed.  Historians'  History.  Beacon  Lights. 
RIdpath's  History.  Shakespeare.  The  Hezaglot  Bible.  Hast- 
ings. Blblica.  Theological  and  Devotional  Works.  Own- 
mentaries.  all  Standard  Histories.  Standard  Fiction,  etc. 
Catalog.  These  and  other  books  purchased:  also  cntlrt 
libraries.     Book  Exchange,  Derby,  Conn. 

THE  LONGFELLOW  MEMORIAL,  noteworthy  trlbatcs 
paid  to  the  poet  at  his  death  In  1882.  Issued  ss  an  OM 
South  Leaflet.  5  cents  a  copy.  Send  for  lists.  DlreeCon 
Old  South  Work.  Old  South  Meeting  House.  Boston. 
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re:al  cstate:  mortgages,  bonds.  e:tc. 


FRACTIONAL  LOTS— STOCK  8.-HI«h-imdp  dlrWend 
paylnir  stocks  and  selected  Income  bearlnir  bonds  In  lots  of 
one  share  upwards.  Write  for  circular  A  31.  describlnc  se- 
curities  listed  upon  the  New  Toric  Stocic  ExchauRe  jieldinir 
'  from  5  to  over  10% _per  annam  at  present  quotations. 
Mailed  Upon  Bequest  Without  Chartre  to  You.  Daily  Mar- 
ket Letter.  J.  F.  Plerson.  Jr..  &  Oi.  (Members  New  York 
Stock  Ezchanxe).  06  Broadway,  New  York. 

COLORADO  FARM  AND  CITY  REALTY  MORTGAGES. 
to  net  inyestors  5  to  7%.  Twenty-three  years'  experience. 
References.  John  W.  Barrows.  419  Ernest  &  Cranmer 
DulldlnR.    DeuTer,    Colo. 


lAiidc 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  Choice  Six  Per  Cent.  Farm  Mort- 
1.  Write  for  descriptiTe  list  and  booklet.  E.  J. 
ier  &  Co..  Security  Bank  Bldx..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORTGAGES 
for  sale,  paying  6%.  Seconds  netttuK  12%  yearly.  Trusts 
and  banka  oeriTe  moat  of  their  enormous  Incomes  this  way! 
Why  not  you?     Canaliso,  32  Broadway.  New  York. 


PIERRE.— The  most  promising  yonnx  city  of  this  cenera- 
tlon.  We  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  pei^ns  desiring 
the  best  of  legitimate  real  estate  investments.  Chas.  L. 
Hyde.  Pres.  American  Exchanxe  Bank,  Pierre.  S.  D. 

CHOICE  FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  IOWA 
FARMS.  Write  us  if  you  hsTe  $100.00  or  SIOOO.OO  or  more 
to  invest.  Thirty  years'  successful  experience.  Shaw  & 
Kuehnle.  Proprietors,   Bank  of  Denlson.  Denison.   Iowa. 

FARM  MORTGAGES  paylnjc  6  to  7  per  cent.  net.  in  the 
rich  asricultural  aectlona  of  the  West  and  South  are  the 
sefest  and  beat  securities  to-day.  Not  affected  br  truata 
or  panics.  "  Bonds  and  Mortfraxes."  Chicaco.  tella  all 
about  them.  One  Dollar  a  year;  aample  copy  free.  Ad- 
dreas  1143  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago. 

6%  MORTGAGE  BONDS.  Secured  on  Irrigated  Idaho 
Farms.  None  better  In  the  world.  Principal  and  Interest 
ituaranteed.  Write  for  information.  Idaho  Title  &  Tru»t 
Company.  Boise.  Idaho. 


LAWYERS.  PATENTS.  CHEMISTS 


ncSURB  TOUR  PATENT  by  haTlnsr  your  Ideas  well  de- 
▼elooed.  Careful  deslini  reveala  defecta  and  suiEicests  im- 
proTfcment.  Special  machines  designed,  practical  working 
drawluOT.    C.  W.  Pitman.  8519  Frankford  Ave..  PhUa..  Pa. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  PURCHASED.  I  pay  more 
than  company.  Get  my  price  or  advice  on  your  policy  or 
equity  before  yon  let  it  go.  Circulara  free.  Wm.  R.  Rhodes. 
Life  Ins.  Lawyer.  1429  WlUlamson  Bldg..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $100,000  offered  for  one  Inven- 
tion:  $8600  for  another.  Book,  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent.*' and  '*  What  to  Invent.**  sent  free.  Send  roujth 
sketch  for  free  report  aa  to  patentability.  Patent  ob- 
tained or  fee  returned.  We  advertise  your  patent  for  aale 
at  our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Chandleo  * 
Cbandlee.    Patent   Attjs..   916   F   St..    Wasblnfcton.    D.   0. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  8  books  for  inventors 
mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cents  stamps.  R  S.  A  A.  B. 
Lacev.  Rooms  13  to  23,  Pacific  BolldlnK.  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 
Established    1860. 

PATENTS,  TRADB-MARKS.  Send  for  my  free  book. 
"  How  to  Get  Them.  Use  Your  Eyes  and  Brain."  Invent 
somethlnic  useful.  Then  aend  description  for  my  free  opin- 
ion as  to  ita  patentability.  Advice  free.  Joshua  R.  U. 
Potts.  Lawver.  306  9th  St..  Wasbimrton.  D.  C;  80  Dear- 
bom  St..  Chicaico;  929  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 

PATENTS  OBTAINED  and  trademarka  rexlatered.  Mod- 
erate charges  for  careful  work.  Our  booklet.  "  Ooncemlnc 
Patents."  mailed  free.  Calver  ft  Calver.  Patent  Lawyera 
and_  Solicitors.  Wasbinxton.  D.  C.  (Formerly  Examiners 
U.  8.  Patent  Offlce.) 


TYPEWRITERS 

STAMPS.  COINSt  POST 
CARDS 

TYPEWRITERS,   every  make,   each  entirely^  rebuilt   and 
reflniahed.    irnaranteed    satisfactory    or    may    be    returned, 
niostrated  list  free.     Agents  discounts.     Commercial  Type- 
writer Co.,  257  WUUam  St..  New  York  City. 

^STAMPS,  100  ALL  DIF.  Venetuela.  Uruguay,  Paraguay. 
Peru.  Japan,  Mexico.  CJuba.  etc..  an<i  Album.  10c.:~.0W 
finely  Mixed.  20c.;  1.000  hinges.  5c.  Agents  w'td..  60%. 
List.  Free.    C.  Stegman.  6989^>>te  Brilliante.  St.  LouU.  Mo. 

TYPEWRITERS.-Callirraph.   $6.00:   Franklin.   Hanamond. 
Yost,    $10.00:    Remlnirton.    $1^00:    SJmlth   Premier,   $18.00; 
Oliver.  $29.00;  all  guaranteed:^  send  for  catalogue.     Type- 
writer Co.  (Room  73).  217  W.  125  St..  N.  Y. 

10c.  IN  SILVER  wiU  bring  you,  poatpaid.  12  poat  card 
views  of  New  York  atv.  aU  different.  We  wiU  alao  aend 
our  list  of  other  beautiful  cards.  It  wlU  pay  yon  to  have 
our  Uat.  The  H.  E.  King  Co..  Dept.  I.  1,  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J. 

IF  YOn  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  TYPEWRITERS  we  can 
tell  yon  how  to  save  26  to  76  per  cent.     All  makes,  sold, 
rented  and  repaired.     Write  ua  for  particulars.     American 
WrtUng  Madiine  Ck>mpany.  846  Broadway.  New  York  City 

STAMPS:  set  of  HoUand  celebration  and  catalog  pricing 
16,000  var^  10c.;  8  Bulgaria  jubilee.  18c.;  1.000  mixed. 
26c.;  60  dlir.  United  States,  26c.:  100  var..  unused.  60c.:  200 
var.,  Qsed.  86c.  Bogert  ft  Durbln,  722  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.. 
Pa. 

TYPBWRITEB  **  BARGAIN  LIST"  FREE!     Deal  Direct 
Save    Commissions    (all    makes).      Shipped    allowing    trial 
anywhere.       Reminfftons,     Underwoods.     Olivers.      Smiths, 
$38;     others,     $15.     $26.       Consolidated     Typewriter     Ex- 
change.   243    Broadway.     New    Yoric     (Batablished     1881). 

$6.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  QUARTERS.  Big 
prices  paid  for  other  dates.  Keep  all  money  coined  before 
1875.  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  aet  of  2  Illustrated 
Coin  and  SUmp  Value  Books.  Stee.  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  Fortune.  C.  F.  Clarke  *  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
* i 

CLEARANCE    SALE.— Remingtons.    Densmores.    Jewetts. 
Bllckensderfers.    Williams.    $12.50:    Franklins.    Hammonds. 
Postals.  Daughertys.  $10;  Underwoods.  Olivers.  $36.     Orders 
filled  or  money  back.     Standard  Typewriter  Exch..  23  Park 
Row.  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS,  good  as  new,  at  saving  of  60  per  cent.: 
biggest  bargains  ever  offered.    600  Smith-Premiers  at  prices 
never     before     quoted.       Machines     shipped     on     approval 
for  trial.     We  rent  all  makes  at  $3.00  per  month,   allow- 
ing   renUl    on   purcbaae   price.      Remingtons.    $20    to    $60: 
Smith-Premiers.  $26  to  $65:  Olivers.  $35  to  $50:  others.  $16 
to  $36.      Send   for    catalogue    and   special    bargain   aheets. 
Write  at  once.     RockweU-Bames  Co..  1216  Baldwin  Build- 
ing. Chicago.  111. 

PUBLISH  YOUR  OWN  POST  CARDS.  We  manufacture 
post  cards  for  you  from  photographs,  sketches  or  designs 
of  individuals,  hotels,  buildings,  residences,  anlmala  or 
landscapes,  plain  or  colored,  and  print  your  name  on  as  pub- 
lisher. Quick  deliverv  guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and 
pricea.     Advance  Studio.  61  Murray  St..  New  York. 

CHURCH  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  With  our  Souvenir 
Poat  Card  Plan.  Send  25  eta.  for  aample  assortment,  and 
full  partlculara.  W.  B.  Cummlngs  &  (}o..  624-160  SUte 
St..  Chicago,  m. 

SANITARIUMS 

REMINGTON  $16.00-$eO.OO.  Smith  Premier  $25.00-$55.00. 

others  $10.00  up.     Write  for  catalog   "  E."     Eagle  Type- 
writer Co.,  2871  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

RASTON  SANITARIUM.  For  treatment  of  the  nervona 
or  mentally  ill.  Superior  location;  skilled  care.  Vlalt  here 
before  selecting  a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney 
for  particulars.     *Phone  1661.   Easton,  Pa. 
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busine:ss  opportunities 


$8,000  TO  $10,000  YEARLY  eaaUy  made  lo  real  estate 
bnalneM;  06  capital  required;  we  will  teach  you  the  busi- 
ness by  mail,  appoint  you  special  representative  of  leading 
real  eatate  company,  list  with  you  readily  salable  proper- 
ties, co-operate  with  and  assist  you  to  permanent  success: 
valuable  book  free.  Address  The  Cross  Co..  930  Reaper 
Block.  Chicago.     See  display  advertisement  i>aige  24. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  INVEN- 
TION  OP  MERIT  AND  VALUE.  Patent  RiRhts  on  inven- 
tion conslstinK  of  a  vast  and  radical  improvement  of  an 
article  of  absolute  necessity.  Steady,  permanently  estab- 
lished demand  for  article.  Address  for  particulars. 
E.  F.  H..  Box  43.  Station  D.  New  York. 

GEORGIA  oflTers  splendid  Inducements  to  experienced 
truckers,  dairymen,  poultry,  fruit  irrowers  and  men  of  every 
class  willing  to  work  for  snccess.  Hard  Times  Unknrwn. 
Write  to-day.  Georgia  Bureau  Industries  and  Immigration. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

BUILDING  UP  RENEWAL  PREMIUM  BUSINESS.-Let 
us  show  you  how  this  can  be  done  In  connection  with  our 
subscription  department.  You  can  build  up  a  clientele  of 
subscribers  which  will  brlni;  yon  In  commissions  every  year 
like  the  insj^nce  business.  Your  commissions  together 
with  the  rebates  we  will  pay  you  this  year,  will  put  you 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Rive  you  a  splendid  income,  and 
every  year  hereafter  your  commissions  will  accumulate  with- 
out effort.  Write  a  postal  for  details.  Review  of  Reviews 
Co..  13  Aster  Place.  Room  506.  New  York. 

J.  R,  RICHARDS  HOTEL  BROKER^  COMPANY.  Cali- 
fornia hotels  and  apartment  houses;  Los  Anjireles.  Cal. : 
established  14  years;  sells,  exchanges,  leases  hotels  aud 
apartment  houses  any  locality.  Write  fully  your  wants. 
How  much  capital. 

FREE  SITES — POWER  CHEAP.— Factories  requiring 
cheap  Electric  Power  to  locate  in  a  thriving  villaire  sit- 
uated on  a  navigable  river  45  miles  from  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  Sites  free,  good  shipping  facilities,  large  timber 
supply.  For  further  particulars  communicate  with  The 
Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

MAKE  $200  and  upward  monthly.  If  you  have  spare 
time  and  a  little  cash  write  to-day  for  Book  B.  We  will 
teach  you  thoroughly  by  mail,  advertising,  salesmanship 
and  mall  order  bnainess:  assist  you  In  business  and  help 
make  you  prosperous.     Mall  Order  Lyceum.  Scranton.  Pa. 


I  WANT  1  OR  2  HIGH  CLASS  BfEN  lo  each    fitatr   to 
give  my  isropositlon   a  jthorougta  trial,   conteoaplatl^K   vt 


Ing  office  if  satisfied.     I  mfgr.  a  store  necessity. 
$50  to  $1,000.     Ref.  Ist.  Natl.  Bank.  Chicago.     M 
ner,  183-189  Lake  St..  Chicago. 
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LET  ME  SELL  YOUR  PATENT.-My  Book  ezpUtntnjt  horn 
mailed  free.  Seventeen  years'  experience.  Patent  aalca  ex- 
clusively. Call  or  write.  William  E.  Hoyt.  Patent  Sale* 
Specialist.  290  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

I  MADE  $50,000  in  five  years  in  the  mall  order  baalnea*: 
began  with  $5.  Any  one  can  do  the  work  in  spare  tin*'. 
Send  for  free  booklet;  tells  how  to  get  started.  MAaager. 
Box  670.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

A  MANUFACTURER'S  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  OF- 
FER.  S50  to  $150  per  week,  operating  direct  aalea  parlors 
for  the  best  specialty  dress  shoe  known  for  men  and  vroaea. 
Outsells  all  others.  Every  person  a  possible  ruatoasvT. 
Kushion  Komfort  Shoe  Co..  11  South  St..  Boston.  Maaa. 

INCORPORATE  UNDER  LIBERAL  DELAWARE  UiWS. 
Any  business,  anywhere;  stock  companies  chartered  aad 
organised;  utmost  privileges;  minimum  Incorporatlnc  aad 
maintenance  fees:  write  for  corporation  treatlae.  Capital 
Trust  Company.  Dover.  Del. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  FORTUNE,  without  capital,  burior 
and  selling  Real  Estate.     We  teach  by  mail  lx>w  to  r 

a  successful  Real  Estate  Broker.     Our  course  la  tlw „^. 

practical  and  complete,  and  superior  to  all  other  Mtetatare 
on  the  subject.  "  The  best  investment  I  erer  made," 
**  Worth  many  times  its  cost."  are  the  frequent  expreaafoos 
of  our  Subscribers.  Write  for  free  book.  United  State* 
Real  Estate  Institute.  200  Broadway.  New  York. 

WYOMINO-A  STATE  OF  OPPORTUNITY.  Dry  Para»- 
ing.  Irrigation.  Stockralslng.  Manufacturing.  Mtnlnjc.  In- 
form yourself  through  the  Wyoming  Tribune.  Daily  $6.00  prr 
year.    Semi- Weekly  $2.00.    Tribune  Pub.  Co..  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

INCORPORATE  your  Business  under  Arixona  Laws.  No 
annual  tax.  No  public  statements.  Members  exempt  from 
corporate  debts.  Stock  non-asseasable.  Capitalisation  &omi 
not  affect  cost.  Coat  very  small.  Blanks,  laws  and  partlcn- 
lars  free.  Southwestern  Securities  A  Investment  Co..  Box 
E.  488,  Phoenix.  Aria. 

OPPORTUNITIES  describing  hundreds  of  posltlow  opes 
in  this  country  and  some  in  for^n  countries  free  If  yon 
write  us  to-day  stating  experience.  Hapgooda,  80&-307 
Broadway.  N.  T. 


POSITIONS  OPEN  AND  POSITIONS  l^ANTCD 


LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 
by  mall,  from  man  who  built  up  half-a-mlllion-dollar  bnsl- 
nesa.  Big  demand  for  good  correspondents.  School  of  Busi. 
ness  Letter  Writing.  Dept.  16.  00  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  WANTED  to  learn  plumbing,  brick- 
las^Dft.  plastering,  or  electrical  trades.  Positions  secured. 
Free  catalogue.  Coyne  Trade  Schools.  Dept.  R..  Chicago. 
San   Francisco.    New   York. 

BOOKKEEPER,  $1040;  Auditor,  $2000:  Mall  Order  Man- 
ager. $2500*  Floorwalker.  $1000;  Stenographer.  $1040;  De- 
signer and  Engineer,  location  Germany.  $2000.  Hapgooda, 
806-807  Broadway,  l^.  Y. 


WANTED— Men.  everywhere.  Good  pay.  to  dlstrlbate 
drcnlara.  adv.  matter,  tack  signs,  etc.  No  canvaaslac. 
Address  National  Adv.  and  Distributing  Boreao.  Solte  M. 
Oakland    Bank    Building.    Chicago,    lU. 

YOUR  SPARE  MOMENTS  UTIUZED  in  bunding  up  a  re- 
newal premium  business  like  an  Inanrance  agency.  Oar 
subscription  department  will  aid  yon  in  bnUding  up  a 
clientele  of  subscribers  which  will  bring  you  commlssfcms 
every  year  without  any  effort  on  your  part.  Your  com- 
missions and  rebates  this  year  will  place  yon  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  give  you  a  big  Income  besides.  Write 
a  postal  for  particulars.  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  IS  Astor 
Place.  Room  505.  New  York. 


FOR  the:  office:  and 
store: 

architecture:, 
building.  machinery 

OFFICE  SYSTEMS.  SUPPLIES  AND  FURNITURE.  Busi- 
ness Helps  at  Wholesale  prices.     The  only  exclusive  office 
supply    mail   order    house    in    existence.      Large    Illustrated 
book  outlining  up  to  date  methods  of  conducting  business, 
sent  free  upon  request.     Excellent  proposition  for  salesmen. 
The^  North    American   Supply    Co.,    Inc..    Columbus.    Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 

A  COLD  STORAGE  PLANT  wiU  pay  for  Itself  in  one 
season.  Write  for  description  of  Gravltv  Brine  System, 
stating  sise  and  for  purpose  wanted.  Madison  Cooper  Q».. 
104  Court  SL,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM.  pumps  water 
by  water-power— no  attention— no  expense— 2  feet  fall 
elevates  water  50  feet.  etc.  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  fwe. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2191  Trinity  Building,   New  York  City. 

HIGH     GRADE     OFFICE    DESKS     AND     FURNITURE 
shipped    direct    from    factory.      Honest    Workmanship    and 
honest  material.     Catalogue  sent   upon   request.      We  save 
you  money.     National  Furniture  Co,,   ShelbyvIUe,  Indiana. 

mante:ls 

EMBOSSED  LK'ITKRHEaDS — 3  line  die  and  2  M.  Letter- 
heads.  $12.00.      Write   for  prices   on   larger   quantities   and 
samples  of  engraved  business  cards.    J.  W.  Halllday  &  Co.. 
417  Atlas  Block.  Chicago. 

BRICK  MANTEIL  FIREPLACES.  Send  tor  oar  ntns- 
trated  catalogue  containing  07  photographs.  Phlla.  k  Bm> 
ton  Face  Brick  Co..  Dept.  11.  166  Mflk  St..  Boston.  Mas. 
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HIGH-CLASS  SALCSMCN  AND  AGENTS  'WANTED 


"  INDEX  **  Kerosene  Incandescent  Burner  fits  any  lamp; 
brUehter  than  sas  llxht.  saves  50  per  cent,  kerosene:  per- 
fectly safe.  Asents  wanted.  ExcluslTe  territory  irnaran- 
teed.     Frederick  Oottecbalk.  265  Broadway.  New  York. 

SALESMEN.— GOOD  MONEY  FOR  GOOD  MEN.  Ar^o 
Pencils  and  Erasers  for  Adrertisers.  Best  possible  legiti- 
mate proposition.  Bxclosive  line  and  territory.  Handy 
samples  ready.     Argo  Ute.  Co..  25  West  8th  St..  New  York. 

MANAGER    wanted    in    erery    city    and  county,    handle 

best    payinf    business    known.    legitimate,  new,    exclusive 

control:   no  insurance  or  book   canrasslnfc.  Address  Chas. 
Halstead.  86  West  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

AGENTS.  STOP  PEDDLING.  Try  our  plan  of  deaUng 
with  merchants  only.  Steady  work.  Workers  easily  earn 
$10.00  dally.  Write  quick  for  our  attractive  plan  and  free 
samples.     Harry  Oatrand  &  Co..  St.  Luuls,  Mo. 

AGENTS  for  Kerosene  Incandescent  Mantle  Lamp. 
Twelve  times  cheaper  than  cas.  seven  times  cheaper  than 
ordinary  kerosene  lamp.  Bonansa.  Will  slve  exclusive  ter- 
ritory to  high  crade  parlies.  Continental  Company.  836 
B'dway,  N.  l.  City. 

SALESMEN:  Leather.  $1500:  Uthofrmphlnir.  $1200:  Print- 
ing. $1200;  Coftee.  $2000:  Fancy  Leather.  $1200;  other  posi- 
tions open  for  inexperienced  men.  Call,  write.  Hapgoods. 
30&-807  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  OF  CHARACTER.  ABILITY  AND  ENERGY 
WANTED  In  the  capacity  of  Sales  Agents,  to  represent 
the  celebrated  Egry  Registers  and  Systems,  in  unoccupied 
territories.  An  opportunity  of  pronounced  advantage.  De- 
partment of  Sales.  The  Egry  Register  Company,  Dayton.  O. 


LADIES.  TO  MAKE  SANITARY  BELTS.  Material  all 
cut.  ready  to  sew.  $12  per  hundred.  Parilculara  stamped 
envelope.    Mutoal  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B  J.  Chicago. 


AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  oar  new  sign  letters  for 
office  wlndowStStore  fronts,  and  glass  sicns.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  particu- 
UH,    MetaUlc  Sign  Letter  Co..  68  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago.  lU. 


WANTED  AOriVB  AGENTS  everywhere,  local  and 
traveling,  to  sell  our  latest  domestic  and  imported  Silk 
Embroidered  Shirt  Waist  Patterns.  Easy  seUers.  Llbersl 
credit  to  pariies  furnishing  good  references.  Send  for  cir- 
cular B.    Novel  Dress  Co.,  Si  Union  Square.  New  York. 

LADY  OB  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL  for  Merchandise 
Specialties.  If  desired,  home  may  be  headqnartera.  Sal- 
ary, $100  per  month.  Expenses  advanced.  References  given 
and  required.  The  Alexander  Supply  Co..  Star  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. ID. 

WB  WANT  A  MAN  or  woman  to  represent  us  In  every 
city,  town  and  village  In  the  country.  Do  you  want  the 
appointment  T  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  13  Astor  Place, 
New  York. 

SIDB-L.  AND  SPEC.  BffEN  MAKE  100%  TO  150%. 
Quick  Sellers.  All  Merchants  buy  everywhere.  Light  Sam- 
ple. Old  Reliable  house.  Established  40  years.  Write 
now  for  details.  Treas.-Mgr..  2687  N.  42d  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 


AGENTS— Portraits.  36  cents:  frames,  16  cents:  sheet  pic> 
tures.  1  cent:  stereoscopes.  25  cents:  views.  1  cent.  30 
dsys'  credit.  Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Consolidated 
Portrait  Co..   290-174  W.   Adams  St..   Chicago. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  EITHER  SEX.  Be  independent: 
earn  $50  to  $100  per  week  aeillng  our  new  styles  exquisitely 
embroidered  Pongee  silk:  waist  patterns,  silk  opera  shawls, 
dress  patterns,  silks,  etc.  The  National  Importing  Co.. 
605-99  Broadway.  New  York. 

A  DOLLAtt  AN  HOUR.— Either  sex  earn  $1.00  an  hour  In- 
troducing Electric  Combs  and  fastest  selling  articles  on  mar- 
ket. Remember  we  guarantee  $1.00  an  hour  for  every  hour 
you  work.    Dr.  R.  R.  Hull.  1431  Penn  Ave..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic  solicitors 
with  grit  and  selling  power.  Article  absolutely  new  and 
guaranteed.  Tremendous  seller.  Everybody  buys  If  shown. 
flOc.  to  $2.00  profit  each  sale.  A  virgin  field.  Write  to- 
day.    Sanltax  Co..  2329  Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

AGENTS.-$25  A  WEEK  EASILY  MADE  selling  our  14 
new  patented  articles.  Each  one  a  necessity  to  every 
woman  and  a  rapid  aeller.  No  scheme.  Sample  free  to 
hustlers.  A.  M.  Young  it  Co.,  184  Dearborn  St..  A-78.  Chicago. 

$100  PER  MONTH  and  traveling  expenses  paid  by  an  old 
established  house  for  salesmen  to  sell  goods  to  dealers. 
Experience  unnecesssry.  New  plan,  rapid  selling  line. 
Purity  P.  V.  Co..  Chicago,  IB. 

THOUSANDS  IN  USB  throughout  the  world.  $15.00 
"  Gem "  Adding  Machine;  very  compact,  elegant  side 
line.  Special  offer  to  high  grade  Agents.  Automatic  Add- 
ing Machine  Co..  Dept.  6.  332  Broadway,  New  York. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  EARN  $15  to  $30  per  week  handUng  one 
or  more  of  our  30  useful  articles.  Men  and  women  write 
for  particulars.  No  traveling.  Devote  spare  time.  Fair 
Mfg.  Co..  4611  5th  St.,  Racine.  Wis. 

AGENTS.  MAIJB  OR  FEMALE,  can  make  from  $10  to 
$16  a  day  selling  my  pongee  Swiss  embroidered  waist 
patterns  and  silk  shawls.  Elg  money  for  you.  Catalogue 
mailed  on  request.     Joseph  Gluck.  621  B'dway.  New  York. 

CiyiL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  are  paid  well  for  easy 
work:  examinationa  of  all  kinds  soon.     Expert  advice,  sam- 

rde  questions  and  Booklet  L  13  describing  positions  and  tell- 
ng  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  secure  them  free.  Write 
now.     Washington  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WB  WANT  HIGH  CLASS  MEN  to  handle  our  new  store 
necessity.  Hells  better  than  cash  register  or  scsles,  with 
greater  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Full  particulars  upon 
request.     The  Pltner  Co.,  183-189  Lake  St..  Chicago. 

START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT  by  becoming  a  Davis 
Agent  and  1908  will  be  your  banner  year.  Our  Special 
introductory  soap  and  toilet  article  combinations,  with 
valuable  premiums,  are  *'  hot  *•  36c.  sellers.  We  keep  our 
agents  supplied  with  "  Live  Ones.'*  Davis  Soap  Works. 
20  Union  Park  Ct..  Chicago. 

SPARE  TIME  USED.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  start 
our  many  high-class  representatives  made  on  our  American 
Wit  and  Humor  Library.  A  fancr  income  secured  by  repre- 
senting us  in  your  own  town.  Write  us  a  postaL  Review 
of  Reviews  Co.,  13  Astor  PUce,  Room  310,  New  York. 


SERVICED  AND   INSTRUCTION 


LBARN  TO  DRAW.  Constant  demand  for  artists  of  abil- 
ity. We  teach  cartooning,  caricaturing  and  Illustrating  by 
mail.  Write  for  course  of  instruction  and  prize  competi- 
tion.   Nat'l  School  of  Caricature.  25  World  Bldg..  N.  Y. 

• 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Bookkeep- 
ing. Price.  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  request. 
Adolph    Hirsch,    Accountant.    642    Broadway.    New    York. 

$75  WEEKLY  EASILY  MADE  fitting  eye-glasses.  Write 
to-day  for  •*  free  booklet  51."  Complete  easy  mall  course. 
Diploma.  Reduced  tuition.  Big  demand  for  opticians.  We 
start  you  in  business.     National  Optical  College,  St.  Louis. 

STAMMERERS  send  for  free  circular  on  home  treat- 
ment by  natural  methods.     Dr.  O'Neill.  Rldgewood.  N.  J. 


BE  A  DOCTOR  OF  MBCHANO-THERAPY.  the  wonder- 
ful new  system  of  Healing.  $3000-$5000  a  year.  We  teach 
you  by  mall.  Greatly  superior  and  more  simple  than 
Osteopathy.  Authorised  diplomas  to  graduates.  Special 
terms  now.  Write  to-day  for  Prospectus,  free.  American 
College  of  Mechano-Therapy.  Dept.  408.  120-122  Randolph 
St..  Chicago. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU.  WASH- 
INGTON.  D.  C.  Ubrary  research.  Law  briefs.  Business 
before  Congress,  the  Courts.  Patent  Office.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  sll  Government  Departments.  Ten 
years*  experience.     Claude  N.  Bennett,  Manager. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  HOME-STUDY  COURSES  and  books 
—food,  health,  house  planning,  management,  dreaamaklng. 
etc.  Booklet.  "  Profession  of  Home-Making."  free.  Am. 
School    of    Home    Economics.    631    W.    69th    St..    Chicago. 
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FOR  THC  HOUSEHOLD 


FOR  FIFTY  CENTS,  silrer.  will  send  formula  for  good 
roof  paint.  CkMtii  17c.  gal.  Sells  $1.00.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  loffredlents  obtainable  anywhere.  Easy  to 
make.  Easy  to  sell.  Address  Central  Formula  Agency, 
Salina.  Kansas. 

PURE  WATER  guaranteed  to  your  family  by  the  Naiad 
Filter— new  in  principle,  absolutely  germ-proof,  inezpenslre. 
easily  Installed.  Write  for  free  trial  offtT.  and  booklet  on 
Pure   Water.      Naiad   Filter   Co..    70  Sudbury   St..    Boston. 

RUGS  MADE  FROM  OLD  CARPET.  Send.ns  your  old 
carpet  by  freight,  Just  as  It  is.  Will  return  handsome 
rugs  any  slse  desired.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Madison  Rug 
Co..  795  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago.  « 

ALEXANDER'S  FAMOUS  PORK  .  SCRAPPLE-cut  Into 
slices  and  toasted  to  a  crisp  brown,  makes  a  most  nutri- 
trious  and.  appetising  breiakfast  dish.  Made  of  the  choicest 
meat,  and  the  purest  Indian  meal  and  Buckwheat  flour.  So 
that  yon  may  try  this  wholesome  food  we  will  send  you  a 
trial  order  of  fire  pounds  for  only  $1.00.  express  prepaid 
east  of  Denrer.  Col.     Send  for  my  book  on  scrapple  and 


other   pork    products.     B. 
Oxford.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


W..  Alexander,    P.    O.    Box   M. 


MOVING  picture:s» 

PHOTOS.   CTC. 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES.  Film  Views.  Magic  Lan- 
terns. Slides  and  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.  Gatalo/nie  Free. 
We  also  Buy  Majric  Picture  Machines.  Films,  Slides,  etc. 
Harbach  &Tk>..  800  Filbert  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


automobile:s,.  car- 
riage:^ AND  FIXTURES 


LOCOMOBILE  FOR  SALE.-Go8t  $4200:  will  seU  for  $3fi0. 
Four  cylinder,  rear  entrance.  1004  model.  Fine  condition, 
full  equipment,  including  canopy  top  and  glass  front.  Own- 
er has  purchased  new  car  and  must  sell.  Address  M. 
Boebel,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  We  hare  bought 'from  the 
maker  (one  of  the  best  known  in  America)  the  surplus  stock 
of  new.  1007.  4-cylinder,  "  Queen  "  Cars.  A  standard 
make,  regularly  sold  at  $2260.  Our  price,  while  they 
last.  $1250.  This  is  a  big  cut— «  big  chance.  Guaranteed 
free  of  parta,  all  parts  carried  on  hand.  "  Largest  Dealers 
in  New  and  Second-Hand  Automobiles  in  the  World.** 
Cars  of  almost  erery  make  at  cut  prices,  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  prospectire  buyers.  Send  for  bargain 
sheet  106.  Times  Square  Automobile  Company.  1600-iaoi 
Broadway,  New-  York.  Chicago  Branch,  800-311  Michigan 
Are. 


CAMERAS  AND 
SUPPLIES 


PHOTO-FINISHING  FOR  AMATEURS  promptly  by 
mail.  Expert  workmen,  best  materials,  highest  grado 
work.  Enlarging  a  specialty.  Write  for  prices  and  special 
offers.     Robt.  Johnston.   Dept.   R.   Wllkes-Barre.   Pa. 

GAMES.  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS 


PLATS  for  amateur  theatricals,  and  entertainment  books. 
Thonsnnds  of  titles.  Send  for  1008  catalog,  free.  The 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co..   368  Dearborn  St.,   Chicago. 


AUTHORS'  and  PUBLISH- 
ERS* OPPORTUNITIE^S 

"  A  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  KNOWLEDOK.*'-Mllllons  of  op- 
to  date  pictures  and  cllpninirs  on  erery  topic  from  all 
sources,  claaslfled  for  instant  reference.  Call,  write  or 
'phone.  The  Search-Light  Information  Library.  841  Fifth 
Are..  N.  Y. 


THE  IVOMAN'S  CORNER 

••  FLEISHER'S  KNITTING  &  CROCHETING  MANUAL  " 
is  invaluable  to  the  expert  and  becinner.  Oootaimi  ptet»- 
xraphlc  illustrations  of  new  and  staple  garments,  with  dlT«e> 


tlons  for  making.  Teaches  knittlnji:  and  chocbetlng  1^  qal^- 
— liod,  made  easy  by  Illustrated  stitches.  Mailed  for  3~ 
S.   B.  A,  B.   W.   Fleisher.   Dept.  68.   PhlladelpliU 


PURE  IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS.  Qnm 
bleached.  All  grades.  Lowest  prices.  Men's.  woa»eB'a. 
plain  or  initials.  Price  list  and  samples  fre«.  Asdrw 
WaUace.  Jr..  268  Hewes  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

YOUR  SPARE  TIME  UTILIZED  in  building  op  s  re- 
newal premium  business  like  an  insurance  aceBcy.  Car 
subscription  department  will  aid  you  In  bnUdloc  vp  a 
clientele  of  subscribers  which  will  bring  yon  commlanoas 
every  year  without  any  effort  on  your  part.  Yoar  cmb- 
mlssions  and  rebates  this  year  will  place  yon  on  m  soaad 
financial  basis  and  give  you  a  big  income  besides.  Wrtte  a 
postal  for  particulars.  Review  of  Reviews  Co..  13  '  -  - 
Place.  Room  506.  New  York. 


FOR  THE  TOILET 


ONYXIS  INGROWING  TOENAIL  APPLIANCE.  la- 
mediate  relief,  permanent  cure,  by  a  silver  automatic  ap- 
pliance..  easily  adjusted,  satisfaction  guaranteed.     No_  ten- 


ures,   circulars    free. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Onyxla    Co.,    Room    201-519 


HAIRAZE— Antiseptic  hair  tonic.  Sclentiflc  prepsrstlaa 
for  relieving  dandruff,  itching,  and  falllns  hair,  sod  pc«> 
motes  healthy  growth,  without  discoloring  scalp  or  bslr. 
Ask  druKXist.  or  sent  prepaid  for  $1.  lance  sample  bottle 
26  cents.  Send  for  pamphlet.  Hairase  Mfg.  Co..  IS 
Liberty  St..  New  York. 


FOR  THE  DEAF 

THE  ACOUSTICON  MAKES  THE  DEAF  HSAR  IK- 
STANTLY.  No  trumpet,  unsightly  or  cumbersome  appa- 
ratus. Special  instruments  for  Theatres  and  Chorcbea.  la 
successful  use  throughout  the  country.  Booklet,  wltk  ea- 
dorsement  of  those  yon  know.  free.  K.  W.  Tamer.  Preset 
General  Acoustic  Co..   1266  Broadway.  New  York  «ty. 


sugge:stions  for 
tourists 


BY  STEAMSHIP,  all-ocean-trlps  to  South  Florida.  Miami- 
Palm  Beach-Tampa~St.  Petersburg,  etc..  via  Key  Waat, 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  via  Brunswick  direct  route:  also  to 
Texas.  Alabama,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  California,  ate. 
Booklet,  **  Winter  Voyages,*'  on  application  to  PaMenger 
Dept.,    Mallory   Steamship   Co..   80  South   St..   New   York. 


DOGS.  POULTRY.  STOCK 

FREE.      Handsome    Poultry   Catalogue   for    1906.  Dlos- 

trates   and   Klves   prices   of   45   varieties,    land   and  water 

fowla  and  esacs.     Bend  your  address  to-day  to  8.  A.  Hiwh 
mel.  Box  64.  Freeport.  111. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  KENNELS.  Thoroughbred  Sportlag 
and  Pet  Dogs.  Alio  Pigeons.  Poultry.  Rabbits.  Pheasaats. 
Ferrets  _flnd  Swine.     Send  10c.  for  SO-pace  lUnstrated^  cata- 


logue.   Keystone  State  Kennels,  Dept. 


,  Beading,  Peaoa. 


HARTMAN'S  fine  poultry  Book  fbr  6  cents,  tills  book 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  all  interested  In  ponltry.  It  de- 
scribes, and  prices  45  varieties  of  land  and  water  Fowls. 
Geo.  P.  Hartman  &  Sons.  Freeport,  HI..  Box  2006. 

1¥ATCHES.  DIAMONDS. 
JE1¥ELRY 

ARE  YOU  A  MASON?  Get  your  charms  and  all  emblema 
at  factory  prices.  If  you  want  anrthinc  in  Masonic  Jewelry. 
from  a  lapel  button  to  a  solid  gold  K.  T.  or  82  degree  charm, 
write  me  for  prices.     Ralph  D.  Cole.  Attleboro. 


from  a  lapel  button  to  a  solid  gold  K.  _ 
Ralph  D.  Cole. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE- 
LIST  of  artistic  lewelry:  precious  and  seml-preeloas  stones, 
rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  scarf  pins,  watches,  cloeks.  e«t- 
Klaas  and  novelties.     Photos  on  watches,  dials,  etc     Rs- 

Krt    repairing   in   all   branches.     Satisfaction   goaraatsad. 
tter  Cerf.  47-40  Maiden  Lane.  N.  Y. 
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MISCKLLANKOUS 

PIANOS.    PHONO- 
GRAPHS, ETC. 

CUT  DOWN  YOUR  COAL  BILL.     Buy  direct  from  the 
mines.     All  i^ades  of  steam  and  domestic  coal  and  coke. 
We  ffoarantee  fuU  weight.     Write  for  *•  Coal  Facts."     Ad- 
dress Harmao  Ooal  Co..  Old  Colony  Bldjc..  Chicago. 

any  house^in  the  country.    Wm.  A  Pond  ft  Co..  148  Fifth 
Are..  N.  Y. 

FOR  CROOKED  SPINBS.-We  let  yon  use  the  Sheldon 
Appliance    30   days    and    guarantee    satisfaction.      It    has 
helped   or   cared   thousands   who   saffefed.     Made   only   to 
moasarement:    light,    comfortable,    easy    to    pot    on    and 
take    oft.      Write    for    book    and    eridence.      Philo    Burt 
Mf«.  Co..  45  Main  St..  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

FREE  SAMPLES  OF  PETMBCKY   mulU-tone   10  record 

machine    owners,    dealers,    salesmen.      Big    profits.      1000 
needles  $1.00.  postpaid.     Petmecky.  846  J  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  a  violin  or  a  'cello,  bows,  cases  or  strings, 
write  to  New  York's  rlolln  specialist.     Importer  and  dealer 

Flechter.  28  Union  Square,  New  York. 

OUR  yACDUH  CAP  used  a  few  minutes  each  day  draws 
the  blood  to  the  scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circulation, 
which  stimulates  the  nalr  to  a  new.  healthy  growth.     Sent 
on  trUl  under  guarantee.     Write  for  free  particulars.     The 
Modem  Vacuum  Cap  Co..  602  Barclay  Blk..  Denver.  GoL 

£¥£  shade:s 

ARE.  YOU  a  high  grade  Salesman.  Clerical.  Ezecutire  or 
Technical   man?     Write    to-day    for   free   list   of   positions 
open.      Chain   of    12   offices    corering    the    entire    country. 
Hapgoods.  806-307  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

THE  ELUS  EYE  SHADE,   the  only  shade  that  protects 

OculisU.     Sold  by  dealers.  26  cts.:  postpaid  80  cts.     BUU 
Eye  Shade  Co..  Sandwich,  Mass. 

A  Prosperous  New  Year 

awaits  the  man  who  grasps  opportunity  by  the  forelock  and 
places  a  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT  in 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

^  Here  is  the  best  and  the  cheapest  salesman  you  can  find.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  visits  the  best  homes  each  month  and  pre- 
senu  your  proposition  before  l»OOOtOOO  people  for  $5.00. 


WHAT  ONE  ADVfamSER  DID 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Meyers,  Tribune  Bldg., 
New  York  City,  ran  a  ten  line  Classified 
Advertisement  in  our  magazine  for  four 
months.     Read  what  he  says. 

He  is  only  one  of  many  who  are  in- 
creasing their  business  through  the  use  of 
our  Classified  Columns. 


Nov.  8,  1907. 


WHAT  HE  SAYS 

] 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO., 
New  York. 
Gentlemen :  — After  using  the  Classified  Col- 
amns  of  all  the  magazines, '  we  find  that  the 
Review  o'f  Reviews  is  one  of  the  best  paying 
mediums  we  haVe  on  oar  list.  It  pulls  uniformly 
and  persistently. 

We   find   that  the  inquiries  which  we  receive 
from  your  magazine  are  from  a  money  spending 
class  and  not  from  curiosity  seekers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HENRY  S.  Meyers 

per  A.  J.  FARNSWORTH. 


RATES  IN  THE  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

4  Agate  Lines        ......  $5.00 

Additional  Lines          -            .             .            .            .  $1.25  each 

Smallest  Space  accepted     -             -             ...  4  lines 

Largest  Space              -             -             -             -             -  -     1 2  lines 

Count  8  woidi  to  tbe  Bo^,    Nunc  aad  addvea  wiB  lake  up  iimmI  oI  tbe  ImI  fine. 

On  a  six  time  order  the  last  Insertion  Is  free.  forms  for  the  February  Issue  cIom  January  1 0th 

Send  for  a  copy  of   **An  Advertising  Problem  J*^    It  tells  all  about  Classified  Advertising 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY.  13  Astor  Place.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Sobscrihers  to  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  who  are  cootemplating  a  trip  for  busta«u 
or  pleasure,  ate  invited  to  write  us  For  information  concern] ng  tquIcs,  KoCeK  etc    AdiJreia> 


TRAVELERS'      INQUIRY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Pours  +0 

^uroi 


CAN  WE  INTEREST  YOU  IN  A  TOUR? 

Exclusively  first  class.    Everything  the  best. 

Oriental  Lands  ^  Nile 

Limited  Parties.    Low  Rates.    Choice  of  Routes. 
Departures  January,  February  and  March. 

Japan,  China  t^^  Korea 

Visiting  Japan  in  Cheny  Blossom  Season. 
Pekin.  Great  Wall  of  China.  Seou\,  etc. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  March  10th. 

MAKK    KNQI7IRICS    NO*W 

Programs  to  any  addreta.  by  nudU  Freb. 

Mexico,  California,  Florida,  Etc. 

Why  not  write  us  to-day  ?  Information  ready,  and  free. 

RAYMOND  %  WHITCOHB  CO. 

ladtrUwa  SteonUr  ui  KaUnai  IMote  tnrjyihm. 


Europe 

TH£  TEMPLI 


Select  two  months*  Summer  tour.     Per- 
sonal escort}  choice  of  routes;  parties  ^ 
small ;  fine  steamers.    Apply  at  once. 
[PLETOUBS.     P.  O.  Box  H  tut,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


$250 


Travel  Free  fmni  Care 


U     fully    explained     iti 
our  Helpful  Brochure. 


c 


Send  for  U  today,  FREE, 

BilBTLETT  TOURS  60.. 


534  Wfilniit  eiwwt, 

PliilmMiililii, 


Caway-from-thc-usuau) 

For  JAPAN,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  and 
418  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


EGYPT 


TABET'S  HIQH-CU88  TRAVELS 

olfefttfortldiMdyt— ftfcfimt  TUBXKT 

THE  HOLT  LAND  olSSic 

Futther  partlculan.  txwkkt.  etc.  seat  oa  injiii^ 


ALTHOUSP8 
FORBGM   TOURS 

To  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Under  oar  eKpert 
gtildance  you  derive  all  the  pleasures  and  beneflta  pn^JMr 
and  avoid  all  the  dlsoomf  orts  and  vexations  of  trmmel. 

NUe-Orlental  Tour 

sailing  January  86  And  February  18.  Exclusive  teste: 
Party  limited  to  16  members.  Descriptive  i*~>»rf^ft 
request. 

71w 


Cl^ARK'S   CRI7ISK  OF  THB  ''AILAAIC.- 

■Mi  16,000  tons,  fine,  larie,  nainaally  flaidy.  mm^ 

To  THE  ORIENT 

Febmanr  6  to  AprU  17.  1908 
SS3S?l3L^Z**5^°XJ5Slrl^^^*OOand  up.  includlaff  ■bore  cacanlaas. 
8PEC!XAL  FEATURESi  Mad«ris.  C«1U.  SeriUe.  Al«kn.  MUol.  IP 
Days  In  Evypt  and  the  Holy  I^and,  Coasmiteop'     ' 
the  Rivierm.  etc    Tonra  Bound  the  world. 

40    TOURS    TO    EUROPE 

and  attrmctlYe  ever  offered.    F.  C  CLAB3EL,  Tim—  BIdg..  N^ir  To>k 

BIEXICO  u«  CAUFOBOA 
TOURS 

16th  Annual  Mexico  Toon  by  pH- 


GATES 


vate  train  or  iteamar.  Jaa.^ 
^^^  ^^  ^  M^M.  ^m.        March,  $165  up,  tnoladli 

TOURS  ^'"•"~"~ 


for  Itinerary.    OATBB  TOURS. 
TOLEDO,  O.,  or  iSSWmatimgfom 

St.,  Boston. 


EUROPE   and    ORIENT 

Twenty-serenth  season  of  mdntenmited  succSM.    Coinfmrt  mmd 
leisure.       Thorough    tight-seeing   under    expert  geUdm 
Limited  parties.     All  arrangements  Jtrst-elasx. 

Dr.   and   Mrs.  Ho^srmrd   S*  Fail 
148  lldda  SirMi,  Clams  Falls,  H.  T. 


Europe 


Select  two  months*  Summer  tour. 

sonal  escort ; 

small  ;  floe  steamers.    Apply  at  onee.  , 


on  ths*  Summer  tour.  Per*  COCA 
;  choice  of  routes ;  parties  3ia^v 
iteamers.    Apply  at  once,  ^^^.w 


S.  H.  Lionsley,  314  Main  Street, 


SEVEN    LIMITED,    oonduoted   parties   to 

p  im  C\X^W^  ^  April.  Mar.  June.  July.  Evcrytbiar  FMI 
mi^\JK\\JMrW^  Class.  ''Olcl  World  TourM  G^idit"  Frf. 
DE  POTTEB  TOUB8.  38  Broadway.  N.  Y.  (8»tlft  YearJ 
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le  way 


atnmg-car  service  is  unaer  me 
management  of  Frea  Haryey? 

One  of  tne  many  exclusive 
advantages  or  ims  i:rain  oi  luxury? 


For  fir5t  cla5s  travel  onlyj 
All  .rhrr  tmtns  toSoutlicin  Calif<>rnia. 
vuany  linccatry  iccottd-fLss  i!ccpcrf 
•in J  si.*cond- class  pjsscfijScrs 


May  I  srtt  J  you  our  art  IxKjklei 
or  the  LwTiitetl?     AdEJ«£» 
WJ  BUckPassTr  A  M^  AiaSFl^  SyiUtv 
111^*0  Rail  way  ExcKjin^.CKJca^Q 
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The  Year-Round  Resort  of  America 

THE    IDEAL    RESORT    FOR    REST  AND    RECUPERATION    SHOULD    COMBINE 

Ease  of  Access,  Equable 
Climate,  Invis^orating  Air, 
Interesting  Surrounding, 
Correct   Sanitation,  Pure 

Food    AND  ABOVE  ALL 

Meet  Hotel  jccoiiiiDoilatioiis 

A  rare  combination  indeed,  and  to  be 
found  in  but  one  place  in  America — 

HOTEL  CHAMDERLIN 

AT    OLD     POINT    COMFORT 


The  Chamiberlin  is  conducted  on  the  Europ- 
ean Plan.  This  means  that  you  can  make 
your  expenses  just  whaterer  you  wish. 


RATES 


Rooms,  tinele,  from 
Rooms,  doiible,  from 


1.00  per  day 
^50  per  dtj 
kOOperday 


Rooms,  with  bath,  from  . 
SlttlAc-room,  hed-room 

and  hath,  from   .   $8.00  per  day 

Our  a  la  carte  service  is  very  reasonable,  and 
in  addition  we  have  the  foUowine  Table  d'Hote 
Service — Breakfast,  50c.  to  75c.;  Lunch- 
eon, $1.00;  Dinner,  $1.50. 


Our  booklets,  fUlly  illustrated,  tellinflr  yoo  in  detail  all  about  these 
facts,  are  to  be  had  at  the  oflBces  of  all  transportation  companies; 
also  at  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  881  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.;  Amer- 
icans Hotel  and  Resort  Bureau,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  N.  Y.;  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  Green's  Hotel,  Atlantic  City;  all  Cook's  Tours  offices: 
Rajrmond  &  Whitcomb's  offices;  Marsters*.  S08  Washington  St,  Bos- 
ton; Hendrickson's,  S4S  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn;  Mr.  Foster's  office,  ISSS 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  comer  Pradoand  Central 
Park,  Havana;  Nason-Russell  Ca,  279  Washington  St,  Boston;  Hector 
Viger,  188  St  James  St,  Montreal,  and  all  newspaper  resort  bureaus, 
or,  address  direct,  Geo.  F.  Adams,  Mgr.,  Fortress  Monroe.  Va. 


The  Baths  and  5ea-pool 

of  the  Chamberlin  are  the  finest  in  America.  The  pool,  40  by  70  feet,  is  of  Ceramic 
Mosaic  Tile,  so  perfectly  ventilated  and  radiant  with  sun-light  that  you  are  really  bath- 
ing out  of  doors.  Filtered  sea-water  is  constantly  flowing  in,  and  the  air  and  water  are 
always  at  an  agreeable  temperature.     A  competent  swimming-master  is  in  attendance. 

The  Hydrotherapeutic  Department 

is  complete  in  every  detail;  medical  baths  of  every  sort — Nauheim  baths,  electric 
cabinets,  massage  and  tonic  baths,  and  Dr.  Baruch*s  system.  A  most  unique  feature 
of  our  baths  is  that  we  employ  pure,  fresh  sea-water  in  many  of  them,  thus  adding  to 
the  medicinal  features  the  very  marked 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  salt  of  the 
sea.  These  are  particularly  recommended 
for  Insomnia,  Nervousness,  Rheumatism, 
Gout  and  kindred  disorders. 

Our  resident  physician  is  an  expert  in 
hydrotherapy,  and  all  baths  are  given 
by  his  advice  and  under  his  direction. 

A  special  booklet  on  Baths  and  Bathing  may 
be  had  at  any  of  the  above  offices,  or  acMress, 


Box  22  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 
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Travelers  Cheques  of  the  American  Express 
Company  offer  the  simplest,  safest,  most 
convenient  and  economical  of  all 
methods  of  carrying  funds  abroad,  be- 
cause they  are  practically  Universal 
Currency — good     as   gold    anywhere. 

Travelers  Cheques 


ol  the 


American  Express  Company 


mericaif 
gxpress^ 


are  ideal  for  foreign  shoppingp  for 

paying  hotel  bills  or  buying  railway 

tickets.     They   are  cashed  at  face 

value  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  any 

hour,  thus  saving  time  and  delay. 

This  most  modem  f  onn  of  car- 

rymg  funds  "was  originated  in  1891 

by  the  American  Express  Company. 

Fall  informaffdrt  may  be  bad  at  any  of  the 
CompBttf^s  Agtncits,  or  by  addrtssingifs 

TRAVLLLRS 
CHLQUL  DLPARTMLNT 


m 


^*!^^ 


>^' 


NT-W  YORK 

BOSTON 
4jrr»niLlmSf 


CHICAGO 

72  Monrw  St. 
MONTREAL 
20;!  Si.  Jimci  St, 


^M 


^-.>u^x 
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LiBERTYs  R\Y  Lights  the/.Way 

TO  FLO  R I  DA  jz^^' 


o\1AD\JAR\J  Railway  """" 

The  SHORTEST  LINE  with  the  most  attract-         .   ' 
ive  CITIES  and  STOPOVER  POINTS  en  route     >■» 

CUBA,  NASSAU  and  Winter  Reso^f^ 

THE  CAROLIINAS  AND  GEORGIAfT 


TourtBl  tlck€ti«,  wjth  AtnpQver  privileges^  &tc  on  : 
sale  imtll    April   aoih;    limited  to  May  31.  1908-  | 

For  information   rtga ruling  r«oriB,  hotels^  ratps,  tram   ser- 
vice* cICi   addre«  following  representatives  L 
W.  E.  GooMyn.  G.  E.  P.  Aal.  1163  Broaciw^y,  New  Yort." 
C  U  Lpnt-Jorf.  N.  E   P.  Am,  30<J  W4*KinBiH;.n  Si..  Bosion. 
J.  T.  W«t,  Pw,  Asl.  1433  Ch«tnul  5i.,  Pyjiclclphia. 
O.  M.  Cy Ign.  C,  P,  All..  Coniiin:iiul  Tram  Bldg,  Bfthimore. 
R.  H.  St»nicll.  D.  P.  Afft.,  !42l  Pennv  A*e.  WatKis^fi^m,  D.  C 
F.  W.  MJi«ibrf»pr.  T.  P.  Afli.,  rj9GRJvf^  Avr..  Cl^vtldnJ.  O. 

U  Sewet,  U  V    Presidcftt,  CUrlr*  B,  Ryan,  Geu.  Pa*.  Ai;!^ 

Portirri...iH}i,  Va. 


..jma^^pii^^ 


EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  DE  LUXE  AT  EXCEPTIONAL  RATES 

-via- 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


Our  fleet  of  twin  screw 
Steamers^  luxuriously 
fitted^  manned  by  ex- 
perienced seamen  and 
courteous  attendants ^ 
insure  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  those  7oho 
seek  ocean  travel  in 
search  of  health  or 
knowled  ge . 


NEW  TWIN-SCREW  STEAMER  "  ROTTERDAM."  24,170  Tons. 


NK*W   YORK   TO    ROTTERDAM    via   BO  I71«  OGN  K-stir-MKR 
BOI71«  OGNK-stftr-MKR    8^    HOURS    from    PARIS    or    l^ONDON 


Chicmco.  III.. 
St.  LouU.  Mo.. 
San  FfSDdKO.  Cal.. 


All  Steamers  Are  provided  with  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Submarine  Signal  Receirinff  Appuatus. 
FOR  CBNKRAL  PRBB  INFORMATION  AND  DRSCRIPTIVB  LITBRATURB  ADDRESS 

H01«  1«  AND  •  AMKRXC  A    1«  X  N  K 

69  Dearborn  St.      I      New  York,        -        -        30  Brondway      |      Boston.  Mass., 
Cor.  LxKnist  and  9th  Sts.       I       Minneapolis.  Minn.,     •        -     121  So.  Third  St.       i       Montreal,  Can..     - 
-     36  Ellis  St.       I      New  Orleans,  La.,      -       •      219  St.  Charles  St.       |      Toronto.  Can.,   - 


•  MStMeSL 
178S(.  JaBMsSk 
•    40Toro«toSL 
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Just  lVaw—4n 


Caliiornia 


Oranges  and  flowers  may  be  seen 

growing  under  the  very  brow  of 

snow-cappe<J  mountains,  while  the 

seashore,  the  picturesque  fore^sts  and 

valleys  present  all  the  joys  of  sum  men 

The    journey    to    this    beautiful 

coast-lane!  is  most  pleasant  on  The 

Overland  Limited 

of  tlie 

Oiicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Ry. 

The  trains  of  this  company  hold  the 
atteritioti  of  twocontinentsaa  most  palntial 
and  luxurious  means  of  travel.  They  are 
electnc  lighted  throughout^  and  offer  un- 
approached  service  in  dining,  sleeping  and 
library-observation  cars. 

The  Ovcrlanrl  LinvKfti  1c»vfs  Val^a  Ptnen- 
ter  StlHoit^  CIi  icago ,  6.05  p ,  tti. ,  arri  vinjf  CaU- 
fomla  in  ihrcc  dtty*.  Another  apkudid  train 
at  10.14  p.  m.,  vrilTik  tlirtitti^h  ctandard  Ami 
toutist  filppp<rrt.  DMcriptive  Uterat^re  free 
upon  nddrcsiLtig 

« 
W.  t.  HOWELL.  Sfk»u  UttttM  kun ,  3t1  Bt«ia«ir.  Niw  f  DM 


THE    POkTE  COCHEKE. 

TliE  many  bright  sun  parlors  and  log 
fires  make  HoteJ  liennis  an  ideal 
home  for  the  winter  months  spent  in 
the  North,  The  Luxurious  Solarium 
right  at  the  t>cean's  edge  affords  a  mag- 
nificent  view  of  Atlantic  City's  Board- 
walk life  and  the  rolling  ocean. 
fl  Our  gQests  have  the  privilege  of  the 
exclusive  Golf  Links;  which^  during  De- 
cember and  January^  axe  dry  and  clean 
for  playing — the  finest  in  the  world. 
Q  The  dining  service  is  dainty  and  in 
dividual^  with  a  Especial  ditft  kitchen  for 
invalids.  Thcj  beating  sea  air  and  bright 
suni^hlne  are  verj  invigoraiting  and  whet 
the  appetite  for  the  many  good  thinga. 
Q  Nearly  every  bed  room  offers  an  un- 
obstructed  view  of  the  ocean,  Decem- 
ber and  January  rates,  nxni  uiiA  Jftiti, 
Mfiil^  and  Senator ; 

One  Ferieo,        f5  9«r  day  and  upward 
Two  PenoDSt      i9  vcf  dajr  and  upward 

A'Q\jm  •ii'tih  Ah'iiis  am/  Stfi  tt\f  dzii 

Ob«  PeriOB,  13-50  par  day  and  upward 
Tw«  Pcraoni,      $6  ptr  day  aad  upwafd 

WaJ-ttlr  J.  BLTzbV.  Owntr  «dJ  Froprirtor. 

HOTEL    DENNIS 

Atlantic  City,  N,  J. 


Please  mention  the  Reetew  of  Reolewe  when  writing  to  adoertleen 
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HOTEL 
MARTINIQUE 


AN   HOTEL  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  THINGS 


HERALD  SQUARE 
BROADWAY  at  33rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

Moat  central  and  accessible  location 
in  New  YorL  The  hotel  is  modern, 
fireproof  and  replete  with  every  luxury 
and  convenience.  The  hotel  and  res- 
taurants have  secured  the  unqualified 
approval  of  a  critical  patronage.  At- 
tendance unobtrusive.  Rooms  $2  and 
upwards.  With  bath,  $3.50  and 
upwards.  Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 
$6  and  upwards. 

WM.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Inc. 
Also  Proprietors  St.  Denis  Hotel 


£}oit{  €umbtrlaiili 


(JUtu  ^^^ 


S.  W,  Cor.  Broadway  at  S4tli  StTv«t 
^  Mtb  5tntt  Subvij  StilJon  aid  SJ4  Stmt  Bm 


Idol  LocBtSdo.     Ncu  Thuttci,  SboDL  %M  Ceatnl  Pvk. 

New,  Modern  and  Abiolutely  Fireproof* 

Coolm  ^ummcf  Hotel  In  Nnr  Yoflu     All  ouuide  motti 

Tratt»]cni  fMCi  tZ.  SO  with  Bdtb  in4  ojv 

Specia]  ntci  fpf  lamlnri  mcntht. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

HARJir  F.   STIMSOS  Rrmrt^  jeiih  Ha/  Tmf*rHl 


The_Baitl£  Creek  Sanitariu 

m 


^^i*         ILLl  sTItATKU    PORTFOLIO,    MAILED 

'^"*r^     Cent Jitn ill ^  m  bcYilnifiil  lfi<1  UnErrT-sShtf  likliJTM  T\\ih   ilrviritiflaas  nf 


Hj^^^jHttfltiBfl: 


d>iiTr  An  S  0-]ii1i>ar  AuLu^eEacntl  »ni1  kmnnitbnr  Sun  F«f]or«  VLot  Fdi«aB| 

MnJel  Kil.lirti,   M*IHiaI  S^rdlah  MoTcmenl*,  Mrclwafcrnl  — ' — '        ^ 

H^tJi^  ^idJ  AMeii<ljnt!i   N  wrVf  1  an  J  tud^r  l*ftlijrtj  w^Jch  My* 

tie  <:tt^V  S*ml.irinm  Itniciu^  aW  Livcr  zhe  *url(i     TTJC  Mcml  Ucila 

I^^^C^**     THF   J^ANn'AUIIM.   I*<»i  60,   Bfll4l,>  Creek.   Hlfh 


For  apacB  in  jbla  depaHm^nt  addre j a  The  Wher«-lo-Go  Eurrau,  »  B#acf>a  Strv&t,   Baston^  Maaa 


Lincoln  Avt:nii«!i,  l^jidlUff  hotel  of  thij 
city.  Every  tutnlcrti  conwrflttiM.  Jjixii- 
rluuAlyflnpoliiU'J.  1 'eric ct service,  J^tited 
for  *?ieellern:^<s  ut  table. 


Krvr  Orl«Aiiii,  |^.  NEW  HOTKL  DKX- 
cCHAUl>*  FlTPivruisf ::  jtrlctlv  Uii-tti-ilatB. 
I K^ ( 1 ,50^u i> ;  wil U  bath,  |t2 .  rj()  up.)  • 
N «  w  T a r b *  Hi i'tEL  EM  I' IK E n^m^ 
way  anil  *J3d  Stro^L  A  ili!tl«htnil  hutvl. 
beauUf  ulJy  »imut«a.  Mo«.t  I'ic^llfnt  ciii- 
■iDC  and  M^rvlfri?.  Lanjt"  r<H>nifl  il.:*0  nrr 
dayt  Willi  batti  ^  ]>it  (I^^t^.  ^uU«a  ^,>&0 
up.    *    W^  Johnsun  Qolui^t  ITtjp. 

SL  A  Broadway,  L^rnvfult^ut  to  o^  <^ry[3bJTitf. 
llcHimA  wltb  bath  82. io  up^wllbuut  fiJ  JjO 
up,  *  (J&g.  O.  HuTUinrt,  FruiK 
if  e W  If  *f  k-  r HI  \ €E  U k(  > RGE.  "Qnlpt 
artlaUc*  Lomj^p,  Te:*^  Huut  Kuujti^.  ft:Ja 
rtXJini.  fS.OO  «p  wlU  jirlvaE^  h9.\h.  Turk- 
laa  f^ath.  l*t:.  iJ8th  Si..  A.  r*I"kk.  M[fr 
RTewlTork.     NEW  AMSTEHI>AM~ 


AvH,  A 'Jlat  St.  f  I  uu  wltfj  iifte 

New  liactt  aMiJp[uTnhi!itf. 


4tb 
witb 


.      ,      ,._      ..   if hatl] 

N«w  T«rte.  HOT  EfnpTEftKEl'ilNf. 
43^7  W.  a:rd  St  One  iilock  frcim  Broad^ 
y^y.    Fireproof.    European  plan. 


Now  npe  n.    Tlif*  th  oat  maipi  l  fi  een  t  hat*l  in 
the    wett  — reflnlslied         '        ' 


ST,   J-'RANlJiS. 

''eenthat*l  In 

tefumithtd 


iumptuonsly.  Oonr«nienUy  located.  EAt«a 
|taupwiTcLJ*<x>]tl(»t  f ren^  JaA. W oofj.^ , Mffr . 

4llh«rld44  Drive.  Re»un  ffjr  Nerv- 
le&jir,  KhMcimat^iJin,  Heart  and  <*™va- 
iiiff.    \Snvi'  far  detalU*d  informatloit. 


A^llantlc  VUfi  K.  .1.  HOTEL  llKNMS, 
iJpfCifjht'iT  iiia  ,ljiiiiiary  are  bt'aiirlful 
m'vnth^  at  Atiantlc  L'ity  and  Ibe  l^ennlH, 
AlwrijH  ^iiii^iu  Walter  J .  Uuii by«  l'roprb-t">r . 
Tb  r  I.  A  Mt  ~or~~l  be~S  K  l%~ii  ^  I  f , 
ridln^j,  (Irivln^^  iiud  A.^Lltig.  Evprj  tliJuK  de^ 
HcrHM'4t  In  fro»  booWet  ^eirt-pt  our  Inde^ 
srrLb^Me  but  dPiltfhtfLxl  \*  Inter  c'Ibniile. 
A  ildri-sB  II  i  iXiA  I  r Ji  l_£i!! ,  H  t  n^/  rsf  in  v  i  1 1 1- .  N .  ( \ 

ttLiminitf  nr.^^.    TiiK  iii-M'invtioiK 

An  bb^al  nil  ypftr  resort  '21  mlleis  from  M.  Y. 
Eatlr(?ly  ni'w  beat  I  n^^  plant,  Coticert  every 
evcmng.     » £ foK let.    iU \tU 8  Jt:  UaUey. 

Tho  niofli  ^>oaLitb 
fully  iuI^atpd  and 
fltieftt    tTojHral 

1  o  rt  A II  icii^  I  a»  ^  LTinn  ii  i  oil  a  1 1 0  Tl  8 
tfunalc-Ar  J*.  W  ,  I.  ^^]f  40C>  KiieslH.  All 
tin?  ri.niJL>rt9  anil  r  mi  venkurea  of  Ibe  niont 
iflrtdf rn  tnt!tToi>omun  ho-^lelry.  ^^a^Anf  f>y 
rithfT-  Th€  Itai/aJ  Murl  iiii'itm  Pack  ft  0>., 
ff^tnt)ur,j  Am^ran  Irtir,  i'nitrd  f>mt  t\}. 
For  further  Information  apply  tfl  Alnnllp 
■t  Ornlmw ,  Mif7a..fl7.'i  l\ itylfltnn  St .  Uoftton. 
lTat«l  PiAlm  »«itch,  At\'Otti.  3:hi. 
So  Ilea  wi  I  h  b»t  J  i ,  M  ■  m  It;  m .  ftel  et^t ,  rate^,  i3 
np^f  Am  jK)  JiVrJt*!  I'rcip.,  I'ajm  Il«arb,  Fla. 
f  ?af>1«y  Tlje  best o(  Europe  at  mlntiBiiiu 
T«  It  ra  e  ips'n  *e  o  f  ii  riif? ,  mon  ey  and  e  x- 
ertbnu    Copk-y  Tonrs,  Slojirt  Ht.,  Bnntnn. 


HOTEL-^ 

TITCHFIELD 


Foreign  Travel 


FiTftPTfiN    Tours  under  e#eopt   fw^ 

TRAVPT      Palestine,  Turteij  Or*«*^ 

luly,  The  Rlvlerm^aiMl  Itii^  Contliwat;  £« 
to  74  (tay»^  llei<tiM9GfiauDodatlDi}*j  Itmltad 
nartiea.  Five  Stinuner  Teur».  Bead  fur 
liook.  filar»t«t«  ^relen  Toura,  Si  W.  301k 
Jjt.,  New  York,  gB8  Waablngtcm  t*t..  Itoitjiw. 


PREPARATION 

*>L]r  T.jj'iciii  Cm/rxe  ^  Ji^o^miu  frt^e  to 
prM-ii.i.'rtKq  travekTS.  iVrltefui  It.  Bureaa 
i  >f  I  la  I V  V  wit  y  Travc  I ,  S'i  Tr  Inl  t>  Fl  .,1^ 


< — Palestine 


*  iyHie  /err  /urtfirr  ififorrtfaiion. 


R<md  for  booklet 
to,  I4r  B  Lteaciin  at 

Hff7   HAY  AlUy^ 


H.  w.  DuuaiacA 
Itofitoa,  Ma». 


FiibT«lT7   DO  May.     Rh 
^     a»  ccitnou-kiJ^tfu. 


The 

Art  o( 


A  new  KTha  of  ^Jw? 


I  ^i4  lackak  Ou  r<«f  M.A, 
£tfnd  a  FwoHCcae  «izBip  ifv 
cftUlOfUb,  Uur«ia  at 
UitlvefilHr  Ttiftl.  49 
Trinlly  rU 
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PINEHURST 

'^lORTH  GARDLINA 


^'  •■-■■;■  J 

WL.'^-'..-r.::.:ijim 


Fouoded  by  J«aieA  W,  TutH 

TJ  /RESORT  where  an  ideal  out-of-door  life  may  be  enjoyed 
j\  under  perfect  eiimaiic  eo/tdifio/ts  during  (he  months  of  the 
late  autumn,  winter  and  spriptg,  Pinehurtt  i^  located  in 
the  snndy,  long  leaf-pine  section  of  Notth  Citrolina,  and  is 
absolutely  free  from  malarial  influences.  This  section  has  more 
sunny  clays  in  winter  than  any  region  east  of  the  Rockies.  The 
air  is  peculiarly  invigorating,  and  the  winter  temperature  aver- 
age is  from  50  to  70,  just  the  kind  to  make  you  **  feel  fine." 

Tht  figures  wMck  tommtnd  PfNEHURST  art: 
Thret  Golf  Courie*.  two  of  eighteen  holes  and  one  of  nine,  all  kept  In  the 

pink  of  condition. 
Four  Motels,  iiH  uudcr  one  management^  but  of  graduated  prices. 
Perparatopy  School,  under  good  direction.     Insuring  good  instruction. 
Fifty 'two  Cottages,  for  rent  by  the  season, 

35,000-Acre  Private  Shooting  Preserve,  with  trained  dogs,  good  guides,  and 
shooting  wagons. 

Ftnesl  Ltvery  Saddle  Horae»  to  t»e  lound  anywliere 
TENNIS  COURTS  AHiD  COUNTRY  CttfB 
jYfii  r'>Ji*urii|.tfrrL'j  rrrtfine-J  <}\  PfH^fmrtit. 
HOIXY  INN  now  op^fi  CAROLINA  opea  jAnuMry  11 

BARVAJtD  opens  January  19  BERKSHIRE  opens  Jnilttary  IS 

nUh  Anniiivl  >1ji|  'Winter  *Ji>lf  Tournament,  Four  SiifttH-na.  Heautifu)  Gorham 
Sterling;  TrMjfhit^iS  A  rt'jjrt'-i-ntativfj:  of  Hnehiintt  will  bt  ftt  the  Town  and  Country 
Bun^aiu  No.  S^^'J  Fourth  ;\v<iiiue,  fruin  nine  to  one  o'clotilf  (^ve^y  week  dlii.y^  froni 
L»«cember  1st  to  JjiLuar^'  lOtli.    T(?h7ph'Line  Dunifcw^r,  'J^4^  Gmmcrcy. 

Through  I^uUmftn  wervlee  ida  SeftbOBrd  Air  Linp  or  Southern  Rftllway.  Only 
one  nl^ht  out  frtjm  Nevf-  York,  Hostou  and  CinciuuatU  Don't  fail  to  iwrnj 
to  ncarfHt  nil  [rood  oJti  ceti  for  literature,  lUu^tratLuj?  the  omt-of-door  fea- 
tupeiiuf  flNEUlTRBT  and  ^ving  fuU  details  nf  Its  attmctionB,  or  addm«t 

nwEKURST    General   office,    FINEHUilSTt   North    Carolina 

^t^   LE<  >NAH1>  TTJFTS,  Otrner^  BanUm,  MaHji. 
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OF  AI,t,   SCl^NT^D  SOAPS  P^ARS*   OTTO  OP  SOS^  IS   THB  BBST. 

**Alt  rights  s€CMredy 
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Paderewsld's  Choice 
of  Pianos  is 

THE    WEBER 


WEBER  PIANO  COMPANY.  362  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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iodelW)i 


who  has  WASHING  and 
CLEANING  to  do  uses 


\X/HY:)  Because  PEAR- 
W  n  I  f  LINEisScientific 
Soap— The  directions  teach  the 
Scientific  Way  of  using  Soap — the 
Way  and  the  Soap  that  do  away 
with  the  Rubbing  and  thus  relieve 
Women  of  the  most  objectionable 
of  all  Household  Work— and  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  things  Washed. 
GENTEEL  WOMEN  APPRECI- 
ATE  PEARLINE— DELICATE 
FABRICS  DEMAND  PEARUNE 
Soap  users  are  ignorantly  extrava- 
i|nt  of  Time,  Health  and  Clothes. , 


PRARI  INF-MOnFRN  SOAP 


'] 


Lrffectiveness  of  Hardware 

The  architectural  effectiveness  of,  a  house  may  be  emphasized  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  hardware  trimmings.  The  importance  of  right  selection  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  prospective  builder,  so  if  you  are  plan- 
ning to  build  a  new  home,  or  remodel  the  old,  choose  the  \\2iTdw2iTt  yourself. 
In  this  way  you  can  keep  the  cost  at  its  lowest  figure,  and  at  the  same  time 
know  that  in  quality  and  appearance  the  hardware  Is  in  keeping  with 
your  ideas  of  what  is  appropriate. 

SARGE^NTS 

^^^^  Hardware 

is  made  in  a  wide  range  of  desiens  that  ac- 
cord with  any  architectural  style  or  period. 

Saroent**  Boole  of.  DealQiis 
Sent  FREE 


r-^'yi 


V'C^ 


is  «n  Invaluable  aid  In  the  selection  of  right 
hardware.    Illustrates  and  describes  nearly 
seventy  different  designs  to  hamoniie 
with  your  new  home. 

Don't  order  hardware  before  seeipz 
this  book.    It's  a  costly  book  to  sen4 
free,  but  it's  yours  for  the  asking.     If 
interested  in  the  Colonial — ^ask  for  our 
Colonial  Book  In  addition  to  the  Book 
of  Designs. 
A  postal  request  ariO  krimg  jmr 
0omplimemta»y  eopiet  byremru  mmsL 
8AR0ENT  ft  CO., 
144  UoMid  St.,  Ntw  Yoik 
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Ideal  Heating 

Cheerful  "Winter  evenings  of  cozy  femily  comfort— hours  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  wife  and  mother  and  restful  to  the 

bread-winner— are  assured 
by  o\ir  ways  of  Low  Pres- 
sure Steam  and  Water 
heating  with 


telCAN;?|DEAL 

ii  Radiators  *^1boilers 


High  winds  cannot  arrest  nor  chil- 
ling frost  o£B3et  their  ample,  gentle, 
and  certain  flow  of  warmth.  Do  you 
know  that  the  more  any  room  or 
rooms  are  exposed  to  the  cold,  the 
more  Steam  or  Hot  Water  will  auto- 
matically move  in  that  direction? 
Every  nook  and  comer  is  thus  made 
livable — enjoyable.      No   ash-dirt, 

soot,    and    coal   gases  to  vex  the  tidy  housewife,  as  with  stoves  or  hot-air 

furnaces — the  ne^ess  tasks  which  make  slavery  for  women. 

Savings  in  labor,  fuel,  repairs,  and  the  cleanliness  in  the  use  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  (made  in  many  sizes  for  cot- 
tages up  to  largest  structures)  make  them  paying  invest- 
ments—far  be}^ond  3  %  on  bank  money. 

If  your  coal  bills  are  large  and  burly  and  you  have 
scant  comfort,  why  wait  longer  with  five  months'  Winter 
ahead?  OLD  buildings  can  be  newly  fitted  while  the  old 
heater  stays   in  place  and  without  disturbing  occupants. 

ADVANTAGE  10:  Coijectly  proportioned  circula- 
tion spaces  inside  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  are  a  scientifically  planned  feature.  Heat  is  taken 
from  fire  instantly  by  the  Steam  or  Water;  and  the  fi-ee, 
unobstructed  circulation  insures  rapid  deliveries  of  warmth 
to  the  rooms — which  means  full  value  of  fuel  money. 

Write  for  valuable  heating  books  (free)  telling  of  aU  the  ADVAN- 
TAGES.   Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  all  large  cities. 


Note  the  thin  water  sheets 
surrounding  the  fire  sur&ces 
of  IDEAL  Boilers, which 
brins quick,  sensitive,  iiill 
beatins  value  from  every 
ounce  of  fuel  burned. 


DEPT.4 


AMEI^CMT^IATOI^rOMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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4.    ..,  f     -^*i^  -.-.. 
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%^^ 


^^^^^fe^ 


c 


;'^MI^?#>, 


.•^;- 


V       \ 


Make  that  Cold 
Room  a  Cozy  Den 


In  nearlv  every  house  there  is  one  room  that  is  extremely 
hard  to  heat— it  is  therefore  practically  closed  for  the  winter. 
This  room  can  he  made  the  coziest  room  in  the  house  with 
no  trouble  b>  the  use  of  the 

PERFECTION  OU  Heater 

(Equipped  witb  Smokeless  Device) 

This  heatrr  fr'ves  intense  heat,  with  no  smijke,  no  smell. 
Turn  it  li^  hitrh  as  you  cun  to  h^hx  \u  as  V>\v  us  you  can  ro 
exun^uish  it.  Easy  to  clean,  easily  rarrieil  frum  room  to 
room*     Nickel  or  Japan  finish.     Every  heater  guaranteed. 


The 


/^a^ 


T  n  m  r%  '*  ^^^  ^^^^  lamp  for  all- 
i^dlTip  round  household  pur- 
poses.    (Jives  a    clear,  stt-ady  li^hL 

Made  of  brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated.    Equipped  with  the 

latest    improved    centr;il    draft    burner.      Hamlst-me— simple — 

salisifactury.     Every  lamp  i^Liaranteed. 

If  you  ranoMt  get  heater  and  lamp  ak  y<mr  dealer's,  write 

to  our  nearest  aj^t^nry, 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

llnirorporalecS^ 
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The  Howard  Watch 


The  finest  watch  in  the  world  is 
made  in  America. 
It  is  the  Howard. 
When  we  say  the  Finest  we 
mean  the  most  finely  adjusted,  prac- 
tical time-piece  for  a  man  to  carry 
in  his  pocket,  withstanding  heat 
and  cold,  vibration,  change  of 
position. 

The  Howard  has  been  the  finest 
watch  since  1842.  In  those  days 
the  best  Howard  cost  $500.  The 
price  is  much  less  now,  but  the 
Howard  bears  the  same  relation  to 
other  watches  today  that  it  did  then. 
It  is  absout  the  only  watch  there  is 


any  distinction  in  carrying.  The 
price  of  each  watch — from  the  1 7- 
jewel,  25  year  filled  cases  at  $35  to 
the  23-jewel,  extra  heavy  cases,  at 
$150— is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a 
printed  ticket  attached. 
The  Howard  is  made  by  the  high- 
est-paid watchmakers  in  the  world 
and  they  turn  out  fewer  watches 
in  a  year  than  any  group  of  men  in  the  trade. 
The  Howard  is  carried  by  distinguished 
men  in  all  lines  of  endeavor— scientists, 
technical  experts,  business  men. 
It  was  the  only  watch  that  Peary  trusted 
on  his  trip  to  the  frozen  North. 
It  is  the  only  American  watch  certified  by 
the  International  Observatory  at  Geneva. 


Elbert  Hvbbard  fhontfht  enondb  of  It  to  make  m  Jonroey  to  the  home  of  the 
HOWARD  wetch  end  wHte  e  book  ebont  It.    If  yon*d  like  to  reed  tbia  little 


Jooraey  drop  va  e  poatel  card— Dept.L— we'll  be  dl^d  to  aend  It  to  yov.    Alao 
a  little  catalodve  and  .... 

to  the  watch  buyer. 


price  llat.  with  lUvatratlona  actual  alse«— of  dreat  value 


E.    HOWARD    WATCH    COMPANY 

BOSTON.    MASS. 
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Williams  %;;' 

**The  only  kind  that  won't  smart  or  dry  on  the  laoe " 

The  quickness,  ease  and  comfort  of 
shaving  depend  upon  the  lasting,  softening 
quality  of  the  lather.  A  perfect  lather  is  not 
only  a  pure,  creamlike  lather,  but  also  one 
which  will  not  dry  upon  the  face— which  lasts 
through  the  shave.  This  is  the  kind  of  lather 
that  has  made  Williams'  Shaving  Stick  and 
all  of  Williams'  Shaving  Soaps  so  famous. 

Williams*  Shaving  ^tick  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  25c.  if  your 
druggist  does  not  supply  you,  A  sample  stick  (enough  for  50 
sliavti)  fof  4c_  id  startups* 

Adtireii  The  J.  R  Wiiiiama  Company,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbary,  Conn. 

Williams'   Shaving  Stick  can  also   be  had  in 
Xht  leathprcttcrcovered  metal  box  aa  [ormerly. 


The  New 
Nickeled  Box 

Hinged  Cover 


Ask  your  druggist  for' Williams'  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap 
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VCRTCOIIAND 
PRICK  MSO 


rianos 


"^HEN  purchasing,  a  piano,  no  matter 
what    consideration    may    be   para- 
mount, it  is  invariably  best  to  buy  a  Stein- 
way,   for   no  other  piano   stands  for  the  same 
high  standard  of  piano  construction. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  quality  and  permanency 
of  tone,  of  superior  materials  and  workmanship, 
of  proven  durability— then  the  recorded  judg- 
ment of  the  world's  most  eminent  musical  and 
scientific  experts  declares  the  Steinway  the  Stand- 
ard of  the  World* 

If  it  is  a  question  of  price — then,  all  things 
considered,  the  Steinway  is  the  greatest  piano 
value  for  the  money  paid,  for  experience  has 
proven  that  a  Steinway  Piano  depreciates  less 
•both  in  intrinsic  and  market  value  than  any 
other  make. 

For  visible,  tangible  proof  of  Steinway 
primacy,  examine  a  Miniature  Grand  at  $800,  or 
a  Vertegrand*  at  $550,  ebonized  cases. 

Each  piano  the  criterion  of  its  class. 


MUMATURC   ORAflO 
PRICC  ••00 


Stiinivay  Pianos  can  be  purchased  from 
any  authorized  Steinivay  Dealer  at 
Ne*w  York  prices,  nvith  transportation 
cost  added.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
booklet,  "The  Triumph  of  the  Krtr- 
grand,**  sent  on  rt quest  and  menikm 
.   of  this  Magazine, 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Man  Who  Wanted  Bobby 

18  but  one  of  manx  Heart- 
tu^^in^    incidents    in 

"THE  DELINEATOR 
Child-R.escue  Campai^n^ 


»» 


A  man  of  -wealtH  and  refinement  came  to  our  office 
and  asKed  to  see  Bobbx.  You  Haven't  read  about 
Bobbx?  He's  the  beautiful  little  hay  offered  for 
adoption  in  tHe  November  DULINIIATOK. 

But  Bobbx  is  in  Chicago. 

''Verx  well/'  said  the  man*  'Til  go  there  for  him. 
I*m  -willing  to  spend  anx  amount  to  ^et  him.  Mx  heart 
is  set  upon  himi  mx  "wife's  heart  is  set  upon  him." 

Human  Hearts 

are  bein|(  uncovered 
as    never    before    in 

••THE  DELINEATOR 
Child-R.escue  Campai^n^ 


»» 


IT  YOU  ARE  AT  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  CHILDREN,  or  tKU 
o*inp*i^n  for  oHildren,  send  us  your  n*ino  on  m  postal  to  Dop*rt- 
ment  D  *n<i  -w  -will  in*il  yots  tHe  first  instalments  of  tKeso  *rtlolo«. 
THoy  Are  oroetln^  tHo  nkost  intense  interest. 

Get  the  Ctirrent  Number  of  The  D£I.in£ATOR 

of  any  newfldoaler  er  of  any  morchant  haadlliig  Butloridl  Patterns,  or  of  at. 
THS:     BUTTBRICK     PUBI^ISHING    COMPANY,    I^td. 


BUTTERICK    BUII^DING 


NClRr  TORK 
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Run  it  on  the  Scales 


Don't  buy  your  automobile  without 
having  it  weighed  Light-weight  means 
net  ability  and  low  expense. 

Unnecessary  vseight  means  loss  of  power-  Repair  bills.  Casoline  bills. 
Tire  expense.      Awkwardness.      Discomfort.      Danger. 

Every  pound  of  superfluous  weight  means  more  work  for  your  engine  to  do. 
Your  horse- power  doesn't  do  so  much — less  speed,  slower  work  on  the  hilJ^. 
What's  the  ussc  of  buying  high  horse-power  and  throwing  it  away  on  weight? 

A  heavy,  comiilirated,  water-cooled  engine  has  more  to  get  out  of  order 
than  an  air-cooled  engme— ///i//  mrans  more  rfpair-lniU^  A  heavy  automobile 
injures  itself  by  jarring.  That  means  more  rcpair-hlis.  A  heavy  automobile 
wears  out  tires  fast^-j////  m&re  expense,  A  heavy  automobile  is  hard  to  manage 
— thai  meafis  danger. 

There  is  no  comfort  possible,  under  average  touring  conditions,  with  a 
heavy  stilt- frame  half-spring  machine. 

The  i6  h.  ])  Franklin  touring-car  at  $1850  weighs  1600  poimdi^;  the  aS 
h.  p.  at  S2850  weighs  2200;  the  six-cylinder  40  h.  p.  at  $4000  weighs  ^500. 

Water-coolcil  motor-cars  of  similar  power  and  capacity  weigh  from  1000 
to  4000  pounds. 

*'Run  it  on  the  scales,'*      Weigh  your  automobile — 

of  whatever  make — before  you  buy  it. 

Send  for  iqoS  Catalogue. 

H  H  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO,  Syracuse  N  Y 

Mtniitn:?  Association  Licensed  AuloTDubiie  Manufaizlurt-Ts 


FRANKLIN 
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30H.R 


$  2,750 


HELD  HIGH  IN 
PUBLIC  ESTEEM 

AUTOMOKILES  these  days  are  not 
L  bought  DQ  demonstriitiuns  or  prom- 
ises. The  knowing  ones  buy  s^trktly  on 
repDtation,  the  same  aa  they  buy  any  other 
hi^h  coi^t  luxurv.      Whtjn  we  say  that 

THE  POPE-HARTFORD  For  1908 

if,..]ij  powerful  car,  a  roomltr  can  ^  beiur  finished  car,  and  a  car  that  is  absolutely 
:,,L!iji  ally  perfect,  and  right  up  to  the  world's  latent  arid  best  in  design  and  practice 
Ldiui   ihat,   moreover,   the   prke  is   to  remain   ^2,750,   the  automobile  world    knows   the 
climax  of  perfection  baa  been  reached  at  the  minimum  price. 

The  F^ope- Hartford  for  r^6  and  1907  ha^s  rtiade  history  as  the  caj'  of  absolute 
reliability,  and  ni*jre»  It  is  the  acknowkdgfd  King  of  hilbclinibers  ;  a  car  of  great 
opted,  perfect  quietness,  simplicity  of  control,  comfort  and  beautj^  No  car  at  any 
price  or  with  any  number  of  cylinders  w^ill  do  more,  and  very  few  will  do  a^  mudi.  Why 
pay  more  ? 

Send  for  CAiAlogue^        Agents  {n  aU  pn'ncipA*.  cities. 

THE  POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Members  A.  I^.  A.  M» 
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PACKARD  MOTO*  CAR 
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The  Peerless 

Type  Endures 

The  changes  in  the  new  Peerless 
Models  are  changes  in  degree  rath- 
er than  kind.  The  principles  of  Peerless  construction  endure — they 
have  simply  been  carried  further.  The  result  is  larger  tonneau; 
longer  wheel  base;  the  long  springs  of  last  year  still  longer  and 
flattened,  making  the  car  ride  easien 

A  double  ignition  system   is  used  with  the  advantage  that  one 
system  may  be  used  independently  of  the  other. 
Silico  Manganese  steel  in  all  driving  parts. 

Write  for  our  jgoS  Caiaiogtie  "//"  %vhich  fully 
'     describes  and  illudrates   Oie    Peerless   AUdels 

PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  CO,,   2431  Oakdale  St,,  Clevelandt  O, 
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EVERY  requisite  of  a 
practical,  depend- 
able, thoroughly 
serviceable  motor 
car  is  found  in  Model  G. 
It  appeals  most  forcibly  to 
the  man  who  recognizes 
superior  construction.  The 
unusual  accuracy  of  finish 
in  Model  G,  its  simplicity 
of  design,  its  tremendous 
power  capabilities,  have  en- 
abled it  to  do  more  than  cars 
of  more  cylinders,  higher 
rated  power,  higher  price. 
Has  plenty  of  reserve 
energy  for  spurt  or  hill; 
speedy,  yet  always  under 
most  delicate  control.  Fully 
described  in  Catalog  G^^ 


A  Distinct 


Success 


\\^  .n,f  tUf  mjpr^rn-  qualities  that 
have  made  and  kept  Model  G  fore- 
most in  its  class  are  paramount  in 
the  other  Cadillacs — Model  H,  a  lux- 
urious four-cylinder,  30  h.  p.  Tourine 
Car,  $2,500  (Catalog  H40  );  Model  S 
Runabout,  $850,  and  Model  T  Tour- 
ing Car,  $1000,  sturdy  single-cylinder 
cars  described  in  Catalog  T40. 

The  remarkable  economy  of  main- 
tenance in  these  latter  types  is  em- 
phasized in  our  booklet  entitled 

"The  Truth  About  the  Automoblk 
and  What  It  Costs  to  Maintain  Ont" 

Not  based  on  theory,  but  on  actual 
figures  of  many  owners.  Copy  free 
by  asking  for  booklet  40 . 

Prieea  include  pair  of  dtuh  oil  lamps 
and  tail  lamp, 

CADIUAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mleh. 

Ittmbgr  A,  L.  A.  M, 


l^^ffrrrr^m 


^  The  AU*Ball-Bearla|  Car ' 

THE  RESULT  of  Our 

Seven  Years'  Experience 
as  Motor  Car  Builders 

A  mr  i<*#l«iit4  by  c«Bttant  Impr^Tt- 

lUftAt  Ia  detail  from  yrar  Tu  >'nr. 

1  be  National   h  vntet^  caiy  i'  rldlni. 
■ImpU  I  ft  canitrvGlUn,  »n4  aec«stlbl«, 

it  \\^i  •  bftll'bradnr  ni*4orT  in  atuminiim^ioJ},  itJQut^:^ 
ignition  ij^jtem.  prrfrtt  ipdnr  tuBpcnsion.  flfMbk 
c{>Tiln>l,  indtu  mdiJy  unJirntDDd  '*a  n«Tlcv  &•• 

comtfl  lanlllBt-  with  Itv  «fti!r«  e«ft- 
»tr action  on  ihort  ac^uklntanco. 

Mv4tl  N-^  cyK>  5  31 S.       Mod«t  T-*  c^l..  £1 5. 
Write  lor  pmrticQlon  and  our  booh  let  ^ 
"What  Owneri  Sar  Afe*nt  Tboir 
JUatlonalt/' 

KATIOltAL  HOTOH  VEHICLE  CO. 
lai  1  E.  27nd  St,.     -     Indlanayatli,  f  nd. 


nnCALLING    CARDSftI   OO 

The«e  cart!*,  in  icripL  ire  u  good  «i  ihey 
cAti  be  made — rich*  dutinguiihed,  finctt  grade. 
Send  a  dollar,  wilh  your  nune  (one  line),  or  ask 
for  a  sample  if  you  are  tkepticaL  HOSKINS 
ENGRAVING  leaves  a  lasting  impression  of 
tone  and  dignity— an  ezclusiveness  such  m  you 
seek. 


Everythittg  in  EngraviMg 

9tli  nnd  Chettniit  StrveU  PlilUdelvkU 


"A  Hill  Climber 
Built  in  the  Hills.' 


RIDE  In'THE  GLIDE* 

lUM  «L  lM|.-k«M  Ite  ataMct 
•affta*  M«U  tia  OUDI 

TBI  CAB  or  eonnoi. 

VMrit  UwM  tlMM  tW  Wmkfa«a«4^ 
CLAlllED  fm^m^ZHr.  )mmmm 
tk«  BiaalM««  «r  M%««.    1^   14,^ 


JTHl  BABTIIOLDHKn  C0HPA5Y, 


Writ* 

111  cii<«  St., FwH«, nu 


For  HEALTH  fi^  STRENGTH 

use  daily  tke 

WHITELY 

EXERCISER 

Our  free  OAK  BOOK  tells  what 

it  will  do  for  YOU 

WHITELY  COMPANY 

853-A  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or 
50-358  Dearborn  8t,  Chicago,  lU. 
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,1  Rock 
f  Island 


\ 


ffwehadto 

endure  the  long, , 

cold  winter  and 

there  were  no  ^ettin^ 

away  fromit-mu'tiow  .  ] 

dreary  that  virould  be!   'iC(_j: 

But  ^/5/??/'/j7<»-the     "^ 

Summer  Land-G,QsA.^ 

and  quickly  reached-is  a 

haven  of  warmth  and  sunshine 

and  the  Rook  Islandls  tanious 

GoLiOEN  State  LiMiTEiD 

offers  an  ideal  w^aij-a  pleasant  and  a  luxur- 
ious wag-to  reach  '*he  Golden  State 
in  less  than  three  aays  frciii  Chicago. 

Leaves  fittm  La  Salle  Station  Chicago,  daily  and 
mns  via  the  El  Paso  Short  Ltine-warmest^ 
jvay  in  jv/nfer— through  to  LrOsAn^e/cs  and 
San  frsncisco.  Affords  through'service 
front  tSt.  Louis,  via  Kansas  City  also. 
^  Dining  Car  service  af  the  best. 

Send  foe  beautifully  illustroted  book- 
lets describing  this  tram,  the.  trip  and  our 
other  service  to  California 


.Address 


John  Sebastian. 

La  Salle  Station.  Chicf^o. 
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Historical,  picturesque  Mexico— where 
every  day  is  delightful.  Situated  as  it 
15,  7p300  (eet  above  sea  level,  the  air 
ia  pure,  dry  and  exhilarating,  and  tem^ 
perature  is  even  at  all  seasons* 

Direct  from  St.  Louii  lo  City  of  M^co — 
ia  63  hourt  —  the  thortut  roul«^  all  lh«  way, 
oa  belaid 

**Tht  Train  df  LuxetfT^wo  Rrpublkj'* 

*lMcxico- 

St.Louis„ 
Speciai 

liirougk  San  Ajjtoiuo 
ana  L^rcoo 

Via  Iron  Mountain  Route 

The  Texas  6c  Pacific  Railway 

International  &  Great  Northern  R.  R, 

and  The  National  Lines  of  Mexico 

A  TnaffniGcent  KCni-wedily,  lolid,  throu^ 
veiti  baled  irain.  Irave*  Sl  LouU,  th«  tjalural 

{(ateway,  Tucftdayi  and  Fddayi,  Northbound 
eavei  CUy  of  Mcdco  Tuoday*  and  Saturdayi. 
A  composite  cai  provides  reading  and  imoK- 
ing  —  with  cxccHcnt  buffet  tcrvicc  —  standard 
Pullman  and  diawing  room  alerprng  can — bar- 
ber ihop  and  bath.  The  dining  at  service  ia 
a  la  carte  and  equaU  I  hat  of  ihe  b<it  cafes. 


C  L.  STONE,  RTM. 

Ifoa  MoiinlJiiii  Roulf  ^ 

Si.  Louii,  Mq* 


^  P.  TURNER. 

C=ii"lP.A. 
Teiu  fii  Pmcitic  Ry, 
a  J.  PRICE.  Gffi'l  P.  A.  >  Ddlw,  Te^ 

FftlaiiM^T^x, 

CEO.W,HjBaABD, 

GtnlP.A. 
NfttioiuJ  I  inf  ■» '' 

Cut  oat  dik  md  m.w 
null  il  1o  one  of  lh« 
Abo V?  f Dr  rtm ,  brAutiT . 
baoklcliMtidSpn^  Book  ^ 
Qo  Mexico, 


utiKiT^ 


i 


BOO/CS 


A 

Five  Year 
Dally  Record  Book 

A  spncr  every  day  for  any  fire  y-pan,  for 
rtcordiiig:  happrniriKs  at  home,  achoot  or  col- 
IcBT,  accouQLs  of  traret,  anniv^rvarlc^,  «Q<^tal 
ere  n  t  *,  b  ri  ^h  t  say  I  ngs  o  Tqih  tid  ren ,  th  e  wealher. 
etc.    iS  styles.  Cod  to  fs.w. 

Thrff  popular  wipUt  ore;  , 
Ko.  lf¥i,  N-antifRtly  botn»|  In  K*d  Art  Cloth   tliO 
Ko,  \*«,  <;«mlne  l^ntber,  BImA  Swl  cjniin   %im 
^{|.  lc/&,i;tiiiuJDc  Leatber,  J^ng  rtnUn^Qrwnj  fLan 
A5»k  your  iealcf  or  stMit  poatnaitl.    Seiici  fijr 
"Wanris  illuslratrd  Reel  Book  fret,  dcscmjiag- 
the  "A  Litsc  a  Day'*  1xK>k!Ji.  Wttrrl'a  Pholo  vitd 
ro!*lfll  .^Ibtims.KKptiise  Books.  Address  Books, 
"Wardwove"  Wrltio^  Paper,  an4  "Sawacs" 
Papers,  etc..  All  marked  with  the  '*Ward'  euar- 
adtce  trade  mark  as  shoAvu  herewith. 
To  □  r  rtt  flif  r  Kb  f fQl  fl  ha  ta  iheup  awMii ,    i  f 
noJ,  liftuV  uiH  Ti.nr  onii  r,  H)«rcihpr  ^Uh  fan 
n a  rj  IP,  sui .  1  \v  i-  w  i  i  I  ate  ihtE  y  t Hi  nr*)  eu  implied,  i 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMPAWY, 
57-63  FrBnMlii  St^  BonCon.  Maas, 


HERE'S  A  GREAT 

BOOK  I  READ  IT! 

IT'S  FREE! 

AHU  WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT 
IN  aOLD. 

'*  H*i  I  Sham«  To  i« 
Ignorant  in  Amtrlc*/'— 

Mid  4  tariHui*  writer  rfcent* 
h'->  He  uiukiub|«d|f  niu«| 
have  had  ui  mind,  twt*' Ad- 
vanced Method  o|  CofTv^ 
siTordenee  I  n»1  nic  tion,^ 
Send  for  the  bof*k  al  emee, 
]|  let  La  how  to  do  thin^ 
well  and  ffct  xmd  well.  It 
tuUs  whit  wc  ^re  dcnniTtUid 
wluE  we  can  du  for  ^im.  ti 
Kt-Mft  w\i9t  Mhcn  ur  i*e 
lijvL  di/ne  tor  ibefa. 

Il   tr^lH  how  DUiT  itufli^li  uv 

making  iTtore  tDnitiry  dun  t  tvt ^ 
Tt  4  »  Uchtk  pf  b.iLt  ami  pf^w»«»_ 

aail  ttiipjmidc.  It  Hrltt  f^a 
how  w*  olT*ir  Iji  tBmeh  r*u  /r*f, 

'  No  ruiljon  fee  unlil  we  kip  you  to  i  paflnf  msttlat.* 

A  I  CNMV  f"^T:if  «■>  n^  Urmtis  the  bi.njk'to  yv*. 

COMMERCIAL  CDRRESPQNDENCE  SCHOOLS, 

141  Q,  Cm'\  fliag..  RODHISTEfl,  N.  t 
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The  ONLY  MACHINE 

The  only  machine  ever   invented  which 
will  add,  multiply  and  divide  by  automatic,  in- 
stantly responsive  keys.     No  lever  to  operate 
The  only  machine  which   can  prove  its 
'^     *  claims  for  being  the  most  rapid  adding  or  cal- 

culating machine. 
The  only  machine  which  can  show  a  record  (16  yrs.  8  mo.  13  das.)  for 
durability  to  exceed  8  years  without  a  single  repair.   ^ 

The  only  machine  which  has  been  used  on  all  additions,  multiplications 
and  divisions  found  in  bookkeeping,  bill  extending,  cost  keeping  and  pay- 
roll departments  of  practically  every  line  of  business  and  proven  successful 
in  every  place. 

The  only  machine  ever  invented  which  will  add  all  the  columns  at  one 
time  by  the  simple  touching  of  keys  and  nothing  more.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  special  trial  offer.  Comptometer  sent,  express  prepaid,  on  trial  to 
responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Pan  ft  Tamuit  Mfg.  Cd.,  874  X,  N.  PanflBa  St.,  Chieaio,  OL 


DUPONT 
BRUSHES 


Outlaat  tw^o  or  three  ordinary  brushes^ 
hui  cost  no  more  I  Made  of  the  bcit 
Brisdet  and  Backs,  by  skilled  brushmaken,  in  a  dean  and  sani- 
tary factory,  the  largest  ia  the  world.  You're  sure  of  a  good 
brush  if  ''DUPONT  "  is  on  it 

.  l:BOA'y,    S'^*stf   PtArt,    Ivo*-7—/^r  H^ir^  Trttk,   Fait, 
I  lijnds.  Ctaiim,  tf<.     .^d  'U/Arrrvtr  g^&d  fflt'/e/  ^rusJ^^j 
tift  sf/dt     if  ft^t  at  y^vtr  de^itrSi  tiriAfj/  u*ritt  mj  and  w* 
•snifi  iff  ihiit  >y (J  it rf  sitfiflifd, 

rREe  nOOHLKT  a\»^t  Brufilimnd  brl&tJes,  hnwli^ 
ftdtct  uid  tibf  ciEF  u1  Rruhliea,  clc. ,  sent  uu  requeft 

E:»I>l'rONT &  CO,,  PiK}<i,  fiF.^tn'4fs.  lovdoPt 
Upw  York  OffJ,t'p«  '^a-'^»  Wiuthlntiou  Ffocv^ 


DUt>ONT 


"The  Kodak  Baby  Book** 

A  helpful  little  booklet  telling  how  to 
successfully  keep  a  photographic  record 
of  the  baby— how  to  make  the  pictures, 
how  to  arrange  them.  Illustrated  with 
a  dozen  home  pictures  of  the  author's 
own  baby. 

Fr^i  at  uny  Kodak  Z>^/rr9  or  6y  wn^ih 

EASTMAN   KODAK    COMPANY, 

Ro<:he&t«r,  N,  Y..  Th*  Jtodait  CHw, 
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Underwood  five  Fold  Victor! 

.  9  out  of  (Cash  Prize*  and  World's  Trophy 
for  Championship  (91,«M)  woo  by  Under* 
wood  operators  on 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITERS 
at  Madison  Square  Business  Show,  Oct. 
17,  im.   Send,  for  fact*. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

Ml  Bmadway,  New  Vorlb 
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BEUmiLE 
BEHDIK 

uppimimis 


fl  For  almost  sixty  years 
-THATCHER"  Products  have 
been  used  and  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing Architects,  Builders  and 
Heating  Engineers  —  because 
satisfaction   is  always  assured. 


CATALOG   SENT  UPON   REQUEST 


THATCHER    FURNA.C£    CO. 

110-116  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  TOML 
Mfra.   Fumaceft,  Boilers  and  Ransea. 


"/n  the  language  of  Prenident  Roomevelt,  ' 


We  Are  *  Dee-lighted' 


f» 


FFlQ  H^  ve  Krv  iiitlidlid  with  out  AFOLE  LAKP  Attm  not  ^uM  dqrh^  It. 
*r    "bnnmn^tht  fit., Lonli  Tali,  wr  a.t*  '  ttmm—li^hti^. ' 


-..-  -JAnj  _ 

bwn  BTopioB  In  darltniB  tot  vwmj%.    *Ajk  ftboDt  30  d ATI  trUi-whr  30  Bilemt<«  u  U(i*£ft  b 
«tDTlscti>kt«ontaldri«Ttlut«nFliT*4la'Mlucf«il[- ■'  --^  i*»»«-^^m  •* 

T   *^J?u  f  ^ -"  *i«»^^'»'  JTOUf  lljfhHllKS>^eiQ  M«tthu«Mticllljr**  (loM  SI*.  Rind  I*  rytm%  A  Sr,\_B 
LAMl*  f     LiB  ifOM  txrtit  of  your  U«hl  ll^at  rt  •'  ciccli  ^a%  (.f  eJ^vlitiry  v-Hh  *nr  ^ 
No  1    Tn«l  whr  tiol  L.liaTiife  f"t  &oc  of  which  yonj  ciii  t      Yau  mu  r^w  a .n fiu  ^^t  1 1' irh 
ir  we  all  do.    Am]  rof  4  hi  Vj  Itisthfln  Ihe  Ailiuubt  *t»«  d 
lE^Ilt  HtluH  wuulit  l-Ua^Ty  yoj  &ad  toakv  yo«H  brl«ldi  ci 


The  Angle  Lamp  ^ 


Uiffl  how  well  ^out  biMDc  w^i  ll^bikl 

i'i  4   nr*    mcthdrl  nf  TLb:btin^  ^tn-i 

—  -*        I' I  tli4^<J$  h  LL^  lag  L  ■^j]4]  rH4Tt]  k  n.^.'^^tfii  r  tt  fwrt 

Eniployt  4  r<Ty  dt IT»f nr  [iftCHfrile  cf  LurDinj;  thjit  oiE    •ilh  still  diptt  Jiff(?*enl  i-rvuln       It 

«l<miliAt(iiAli  mtokr.  ^C'^ctr&jidtJouM*  ;  (t  jfjvr*  yuu  n  ^i^ariirltin |* | y  ^ritlLifli.  rMmJy  ^tt^t 

le*t  M]£he.  of  «]ti,efiliohJ.lly  soft,  a^iukMive  qLLaUty  ;  Itid— iT  the  S4ni«  time  It^i^'ji^  n 

Ti]«t  wHte  fcr  our  frrt  c-dLahi^:  '^R*'  ■  fuJIy  d«f  ril  .in >:  tht  An^lf^  l^mi'  and  ItsdBt 
from  fj.ix^  u^P^  and  *r'll  itpLl  jou  our  js-iMjje  lx>*ik  fTrp.  io^-Tdirr  liMh  the  Lnd  [hwqoudb. 
t' tiling  isr  in  liTjj:»qnAI»  liiBlEcr.  K eider.      Jn  ihiA  caM  Hk  l^t  U  li^  fu  th«  theAt«i>t ;  wc  l^iffcxt  >^o«  "lik*  lE  ^w    * 

THE  ANCLE  MFC,  COMPANY,  Angle  BuJldlntr,  1M-16I  Wmi  2lfh  SuNnr  Yorfc 


ONDS 

LOFTIS  SYSTEM 


_  START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT 

T(y  nuJi^lnc  m  win*?  ind  safe  iD^ftBttnrnC    A  niamoad  La  fimfer  fcTnJ  mcn^  ProAlAbki  t^ui  aBftT(ei(p 

h^nk  ttn  u^][it     V..IU  ajiTftyni  reuiD  !t  in  your  fjn*i*ejwl'-n^    You  barn  the  i^tMiC&ettoa  4f  *«irlBt  • 

be&utitui  nrjij  jur^icioud  Ki^rn.    iJL&^noELiJj  l^icf^aav  la  vulue  Crum  lb  to  ^0%  K  jaar 

Our  <;rabd  \tw  JftO*  C4tft1«f  now  ri^ir  fof  m^lHaff.  •*  pft^nwJMO  ILlcMtnttnaii  df  hfantffttt 

Iflfcifjrhnd  rlQkCtfp  nEn^,  liroorUe^^  vitchoi,  etc    Tbo  Onttft  Jfinelrr  t)Uaio«  •w^t  IwnHl.    lili  ^wi 

for  tL^?  UAblli;^.    Write  fif  i^tpj  ti^«y, 

4)u  I-  Prlc^#  Am  Lou  f  »(,  Our  Term*  EAalrati  8«lpc!t  from  oi9r<:«ta.iosr  ttoft  «ttlc^l*  yini  d«atfw  a«£ 

« «  w 1 1 1  NMnd  It  c<Ti  ap t^roir  11,1 .    If  H tt PT ai: i^ rr .  r4T  (}ri«  nr tti  c^r  {iric^  on  <  1^ U  i  ei  y  JiataTt'Vi<  t n  r^ l#tei 

<'<lua)niH:iiithlyiMji'mBntAUetii4-  m>>fTTn  ELXJFT  1.4  BT8TEM  nuLk  en  yOi 

ln.irt«rmH  to  nii(^t  jrrnr  "     '""  ^^ 

itiif  /or   ISliM    Catalog. 


TOUT  <if*dlt  tfcKMj  by  adjQvt-     »J 


I  O  FTl  S  Dhmond  Cutters.  Witohtni lure,  Jtw^ltn    ^* 
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The  Proof  is  in  the  Comparison 


Particular  people,  whose  pride  of  name  and  pride 
in  product  goes  into  their  stationery^  have  preferred 
@®(y)P®M  ®®K)®— irrespective  of  price— for  over  fifteen 
years. 

Not  the  cheapening  nuny  of  to-day,  but  the  old,  slow,  careful  methods 
that  make  for  fineness  and  permanence,  are  still  used  in  making  COVH^M 
iiOMHI.  Its  beautiful  color  and  texture,  its  remarkable  toughness  and 
erasing  qualities,  make  it  not  only  a  distinctive  paper,  but  the  de  luxe  and 
incomparable  paper  for  all  business  correspondence.  Write  your  letters  so 
that  they  will  compel  a  reading — ^write  them  on 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

Order  500  sheets  and  envelopes  from  your  stationer  or 
printer  and  enjoy  complete  letter  satisfaction. 


W«  •!«  ffUd  to  MDd  toBrnM 
whodMir*  to  bottor  thoir  lot* 
ton— mmI  wko  win  writo  lu 
on  thofar  lottorboiid— Mmptot 

•Morlod  wiMttaad  eoferi. 
TWro'ft  a  woifht  aad  color 
•ad  finfah  for  ^[oar£«rtiealos 


AMERICAN  WRmNG  PAPER  CO^ 

LargMt  manuhictiirers  of  fine  Corer,  Book  and  Writing  Papers  in 
America.    29  Mills. 


Holyoke, 


Mass. 
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1^  -»5r^,^^-     TIT'ARM  AIR  and  Winter  form  a  comfort- 

^^^'y^^  ^^    able  eombination  more  than  ordinarily 

cheerful  when  you  can  get  out  your  little  bank  book  and 

figure  on  the.  surplus  that  is  yours  because  youVe  a  furnace 

that  is  not  only  giving  you  clean,  even  heat,  but  is  earning  you  a 

66^%  dividend.    The 

Peck- Williamson  Cndlerfeed  Furnace 

Saves  One-Half  to  Two -Thirds  of  Coal  Bils 


This  isn't  a  financial  dream.     Slack  is  cheaper  than 
anthracite  or  lump  coal.      CA^<7^^i/ -slack,  which  would 
smother  a  top-feed  fire  yields  just  as  much  heat  in  the 
Underfeed  as  high-priced  coal.     YOU  save  the  differ- 
ence in  cost.     In  the  Underfeed  all  the  fire  is  on  top. 
Smoke  and  gases,  wasted  in  other  furnaces,  must  pass  thru 
the  flame,  are  converted  into  heat  units  and  consumed. 

Oeorse  A.  Warden  of  Otttimwa»  la.,  writefl :  "Hav- 
IniT  used  yoar  ynderfeed  Farnace,  for  two  years.  In  a 
9  room  hoase,  can  only  say  we  have  had  p^rtmct  heat 
and  ptrUct  satlsf action  In  every  respect.  It  has  cost 
aboat  SS8  per  season  to  heat  the  hoose.*' 

We  could  fill  a  book  as  big  as  an  encyclopedia  with 
testimonials  just  as  strong. 

If  sa'ving  money  on  your  coal  bill  is  any  object,  let  us  send 
you  our  Underfeed  Booklet  describing  this  furnace  marvel,  and 
a  lot  of  fac-simile  letters  from  delighted  owners.     Heating  plans 
and    services  of  our  Engineering  Department  are  yours — 
FREE.     Write  today,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with 
whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

Tbe  Pect -Williamson  Co.,  149  W.  Fiftli  Sc  Glndnnati,  0. 

^  Dstf/sr#— Wr/fs  tor  Our  N^nf  Year's  Proposition, 


lllu»trQtUm.»kowfHrmac9  with  e 
ing  cut'&^t,  to  9kow  how  coal  U  fnry 
vp  Under  Jtr»—*Dhieh  5iirm«  on  top. 


Zt^mm 


A  Necessity!  Not  a  Luxury 

BOUCHER  ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING  GLASS 

Every  man  should  have  one. 

It  makes  shaving  safe  and  comfortable. 
J   It  may  be  applied  to  any  window,  or  elsewhere  to  obtain  a  strong 
light,  and  instantly  adjusted  to  any  angle. 
It  may  be  carried  safely  in  a  satchel.  • 

Fumiriied  ezprcM  paid. 

Beveled  Edge,  $2.00. 

Send  for  circular. 
CALDWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO^  8  Jones  SU  Roeheslcr.  N.  Y. 
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One  may  push 

his  way  into  a  prominent 
office  and  get  a  reluctant 
hearing,  but  it  is  wiser  to 
be  properly  introduced. 

Tks  standard  ^Ptr  for  hutintu  siationery 
*  Look  Smr  this  WaUr  Mark*' 

is  the  stationery  which  gives 
any  business  letter  the  proper 
introduction.  Why  should 
it  be  necessary  to  overcome 
a  prejudice?  How  it  is 
done  is  next  in  importance 
to  what  is  done. 


That  it  pays  alwa3r8  to  use  Old  IIampshirx 
Bond  for  commercial  stationery  is  the  testi- 
mmiy  of  prudent  business  men. 

Prove  this  for  yourself — ^have  your  printer 
show  you  the  Old  Hampshirs  Bond  Book  of 
Specimens,  or  better  still,  write  us  for  a  copy. 
It  contains  suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads 
and  other  buisiness  forms,  printed,  litho- 
graphed  and  engraved  on  the  white  and 
fourteen  colors  of  Old  Hampshirb  Bond. 
Please  write  oo  your  present  letterhead. 


Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in 
the  world  making  bond 
paper  exdnsirely 

SonthHadley  Falls 
Massachnsetts 


Here's  the 

Opportunity 

Are  You  the  Man? 

W  ifl  emphytr  should  u]rj  **i  Tf^ff^ '  Btn  for  an  ImportMi 
posihVfl,'  wou/d  ynti  tt  tht  rtgttt  man? 

OpportunltLefl  ILkr  Ihat  arc  comiTi;;^  conBtantly 
to  men  trained  tty  the  |n|enuU<Hi«l  €«rresp«DAcnec 
SckDob,  an  InstUution  that  quaUfit,^  men  to  take 
advautag^e  of  cvtrj  open  in  f?;  to  catnmaiKl  high 
claries  ;  to  succcecl  in  the  best  positions. 

liinploycra  prefer  I,  C.  S*  students  bccauie  of 
thefr  traintu^p  and  fire  daily  npplyins  to  the 
StudcDU'  Aid  Denartment  of  thel*  C.  S.  for  men 
to  Gn  positions  of  rL^ponslbil I ty, 

M'tiy  don't  ypn  get  In  line  for«  £t>OfI  pOfflUon  ? 
Ko  matter  w-lio  yoti  ore.  whnt  yoa  do,  or  hour 
Utile  you  eam^  the  I,  C»  S.  eoLne«  to  you  H^Ai 
uihi'tfyou  Off— at  yotir  present  work  J  n  your  own 
home— and  qaalifiirs  you  for  a  better  paiiitlon. 

Dnriti|g  Octo^>er,  ^49  slurlt-nts  yohintarily  re^ 
porir.ll  an  JTicrtr^tx:  in  ^nlnry  a^nl  pu^^Uion  nsi  the 
fHrcct  ri'sntt  of  I.  C.  S«  training. 

'ihc  first  sitrp  i!:^  lo  mark  and  mall  the  conpoii. 
It  cositfl  nothiti)^  but  a  iitnmp.and  will  brinsyou 
inform  at  ion  and  help  tliat  will  eventually  b« 
worth  thousands  of  iiollar^. 


Interaational  Correspondenoa  Sohools, 

Bex   869,  MteiJITON,  PA. 

.  BtplaJn,  V  .rV-Mm   fiacJi.r    .ih!  ik-mUliu  on  my  p*rt, 
liow  I  r*Jj  ■;■.  ■         :  n  tlju  t»tiii- 


ShDW  Cai-A  Writer 

Vvm  m  tfnclai  Law 
lliH4tFiii«r 

4  It  LI    l4«rTle« 

£]«C^  EBClit«4!r 


MeehAA.  £ikciA«w 

>tatlaB«j-r  Eoflacvr 
CI* II  Eiiclimr 
Uiitldlait  <  4iimpivr 

kriMttm'  r  br«i1>M«- 
ABdlltfc-t 

fllFB  P  tW  ml  E  PviBVcr 

llABfclaK 
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This  wonderful  boat  U  equipped  with  three 
40  h.  p-  Gray  Motors  ( 1 20  h.  p.).  She  has 
made  a  rncrfi  for  speed  and  reliability. 
But  the  motors  in  the  Grayling  are  not  one 
bit  better  than  our  $67.50  2J2  h<  p.  engine, 
Hivry  Gray  motor  is  built  as  ^ood  as  we 
can  build  it* 


6\  p.  Orit 
Dtettboat 
outfit 


$97J 


50 


Send   for  cAtalog  o\    t908 
Molora  Vz  la  40  h.  p. 

Engines  for  Pleasure  Bo&t$. 
[Lnginej  (oi  Sjaccd  BoflU. 
i^ravy    Duly    Eiigines    for 
Working  and  Fialung  Boals, 


Gmy  Na.  6,  UgiH.  20  \u   H?  K.  n,    3  cvl  Gray  rootoc. 

H**  nrvr/ b«n  d<rf**l'd  \if  A  txiil  of  flcT  IfJliih. 

For  your  Speed  Boat,  get  a  Gray   Motor. 

Largest  and  most  Up-to-date  Plant 
in  the  World,  devoted  exclusively  to 
manufiicturing  2-tycle  Marine  Motors. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.    ^:^)& 


PAGE  FENCE 

Pa^e  o  mo  mental  wrotiirhMrciQ  feoce  I*  the  bio«£  I 
ec  DnamicAl  f  o  r  en  do  s  t  off  Lawns,  Pu-kt,  C»^*rim.  I 
ett:.  1 1  is  btiMitiftitlr  l!d  i  sbefL  &nd  made  of  irmini^  I 
^rntat^iUroQ,  v?hich  dcn^»  npt  ru6t*  Pace  wroufbt-  I 
Iron  fence  lasu  ft  lifctini«.  ra««  frrnaiwiilBT  I 
Wroavlit-Inja  renc«  can  be  tiad  in  any  fttyle,  dvctan 
of  heifjfht.  Send  for  apceJal  cataioz  on  Wtmmi^ 
Iron  Fiance.    A^k  about  our  Woveo  Wire  Vems^ 


PACE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 


m   I 

Hi-  I 


•.'j.ihj:d.*.-mm 


Do  Your  Own  Printing 


^^  ^1,  jtrojw  prints  t"4%ril«,  liir^'K  mt*.  . 

rirwiijjiiper  iin'wi  flS^  Jlniaey  naver,  majfcer.  ABsttv^ 
Tu  tt  A  a^»  II L  W  rl  t  e  f notorj^  fur  prt-m  eal»](w,  ii^B. 
pa].<  r,  Lt.  .  THE  PUrj^  CO.,  M«rid«n,  ISpU- 


WHEIEL    CHAJRS 


G.  F.  SARGENT  CO 


J39*  Frturth  A  TCI, 


9^ 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

Vay  tu  crl  if  nrryiiiintf  witiniuT  di^uTt'to.;  aj,. 
rhiiiE.  No  lanene  In  parkitit  mad  ti^pm*.iet, 
l.itrEit.  fUunc  rk^imr  dr««rrv  K&yt  u  stcidl 
iniJ  ro«*  no  mofv  ib«n  m  ftM^^I  box  tnifth_  Hva^i- 
fivrn-Kl  ;  frnMiEi^I  tnLtnk  Oiade.  la  fmill  r.^5a 
Mnrs  di  cJiiffobicf.  Ch  O.  D*  with  pnn  il*f(r  «* 
rjiami nation.  2c-  lamp  far  Cu^. 

F,  A.  STALLMAN 
55  W.  Sprlnit  St.,  ColuinbvK.  O. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


Tip 


H  H,  ,t  tjajtiMcit«  iiriih  thr  Dniu  IMPRO^TTP 
iHit^tlf^aiur.      Nfl    (ntHcitr    rr- 

Al«>-tvi  ttvIt^     JOOCcplPV  Iron  1' 

Id    ivn^'     I'lLViint^i.      ScAt  OH     Ttrii     L... 


tr^/'  «^  ^ — J^  CtjjTiffirTf  DupLlofor. 

r.  ui.iT  i-f  \.AT^prVf--i  Ire*  on  n^ueit 

>  j  Ftirt  J.  Dira  [tiitil  luidr  Cd.,  Iks  &M[.,  1 II  J*ta  SL.li  ¥, 


$7,50 
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Thi&  directory  will  b&made  up  of  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  o(  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  in- 
stitutions advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  o(  questionable  character. 


The    Story  of    Banking 
by  Mail 

and  the  reaions  whythi^  favor- 
ably known  savings  bank 
pays 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

arc  graphicaJly  told  In  a  new  book  we  havd 
just  published.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any^ 
one  interested  in  this  subject.  Please  a!ik| 
for  Book  "   V^'. 

Zbc 
Clevelatib 

ZmQt  (Totnpanig 

Capital.  $3,500,000.00 
Surplui.  $2,500,000.00 

Seventy-three  Thousand  Depositors. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


READ  the  paragraphs 

on  pages  72  and  74  of  this  issue  of  the 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
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FIDEUn  flUD  epSDIILTY  60. 


1876 

Ft!DELITY 
T.TABn.TTY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILEB 


OP  NEW  YORK 

QBORQB  P.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBBRT  J.  HILLAS,  ^ce-President  and  Secretary 


1908 


ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BUBGLABY 
FLYWHEEL 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  seTeral  MINOR  MIBOBLLANBOns 
LINES  of  insurance  for  oTer  THIETT  TBAES»  and  has  built  up  gradually  and 
prudently  A  VEET  LAEOE  OASUALTT  INSTIEANOB  BUSINESS.  Its  annual 
inoome  from  premiums  is  nearly  BIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its  business  is 
protected  by  assets  of  nearly  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an  unearned 
premium  reserreofoTer  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a  special  reserre 
against  contingent  claims  of  OTor  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS.  It  has 
paid  OTOr  TWENTT-FIVE  MILLIONS  to  its  policy-holders  FOB  LOSSES.  Its 
constant  effort  is  to  giTO  its  clients  not  only  IN8UBAN0E  indemnity,  but 
prompt  and  effeotiTO  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  8EBVICE8. 

INSUBANCE  THAT  INSUBES 


CAPITAL,    -    $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS,  (June  30)    -    $1,622, 1 29. 1 2 


DUMONT  CLARKE. 
WM.  P.  DIXON. 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 


directors: 
GEO.  B.  IDE.  WM.  J.  MATHBSON, 

W.  Q.  LOW,  ALEXANDER  B.  ORR, 

J.  Q.  McCULLOUGH,       HENRY  B. PIBRRBPONT, 
GEO.  p.  SEWARD 


ANTON  A.  RAVEN. 
JOHN  L.  RIKBR. 
W^.BldLBN  R008BVBLT 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97'i03  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Affeata  in  all  considerable  towna 


THE  INVESTORS'  LIBRARY 

A  series   of  five  practical  handbooks  for  security  investors,  aniform  in   style  and 
binding,  and  covering  several  fields  of  stock,  bond  and  other  security  investments. 


The  Art  of  WaU  Street  Investing 

By  John  moody 

This  book  corers  the  general  subject  of  Wall  Street 
investing,  in  an  attractive  and  popular  form,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
individual  investor  as  well  as  to  the  banker  and 
broker.    Price,  $1.00 net;  $1.10 delivered 

The  Pitfalls  of  Speculation 

By  Thomas  Gibson 

This  volume  deals  exclusively  with  marginal  specu- 
lation, and  analyzes  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner  the 
causes  of  failure  in  speculation,  with  a  suggestion  as 
to  remedies.  Its  examples  are  drawn  from  observa- 
tions of  actual  accounts.  Price  Sl.OO  net ;  si  10 
delivered. 

The  Investor's  Primer  by  john  moody 

A  complete  guide  for  the  security  investor.  Both 
descriptive  and  explanatory  of  methods,  customs  and 
rules  in  judging  and  dealing  in  securities.  Price, 
$l^net;  $l.(»deUvered. 


Mining  Investments  and  How  to  Judge 
Them        by  Francis  c.  Nicholas,  Ph.  D. 

Enables  the  prospective  Investor  to  bo  i^iply  mlea 
of  analysis  to  a  nuning  proposition  as  to  avoid  the 
conditions  of  risk  and  danger  frequently  utt^ndinr 
this  form  of  investment.  PHoe,  $1.60  net;  SES 
delivered. 

The  Cycles  of  Speculation 

BY  THOMAS  Gibson 

studies  price  ofaanges  and  qyoles,  dismisses  the  dif- 
ference between  mAfthAnirtMify^iniiUng  aiKl  maiginal 
speculation,  analyses  speculative  movements  and 
presents  the  things  a  speculator  should  know. 
Price,  $1.50 net;  $1.00 deUvered. 


npHE  series  of  Ave  volames  Is  sold  ettber  separ- 
ately or  In  sets.    Sets  are  sappHad  la  a  box 
and  seat  to  any  address  la  the  UaNed  States, 
Caoada  or  Mexico   for  $5.00.  oet,    deilverad. 


PUBUSHBD   BY 


THE  MOODY  CORPORATION 


35  Nassau   Street,   New  York 
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FIRST  MORTGAGE 


t 


HThese  bonds   are   issued   against 
^    first  mortgages  on  real  estate  in 
New  York  City  deposited  with  one 
of  the  strongest  Trust  Companies. 

Sold  in  denominations  of  $ioo, 
I500  and  5 1, 000,  so  as  to  be  available 
for  the  large  and  small  investors. 

These  First  Mortgage  Collateral  Trust 
Bonds  are 

The  Safest  and  Best 
Form  of  Investment 

for  trust  funds,  estates,  endowments,  or 
savings,  as  the  principal  is  absolutely 
safe,  never  fluctuates  in  value,  and  earns 
6%  a  year  without  the  slightest  element 
of  risk  or  speculation. 

These  bonds  are  negotiable  and  find  a 
ready  sale,  should  necessity  arise. 

6%  a  year,  with  guaranteed  protection 
of  principal,  merits  investigation. 

Write  for  booklet.    Copy  mailed  free. 
HUDSON    P.    ROSK    COMPANY 

32  West  4501  St..       Suite    402,       N«w  York 


New 

YorR 

Central 

Realty 

Bonds 


J\,wi  Investment  foT* 
Your  Savings 

KftK*-^<»u  NFAV  VukK  REAL  KHTATE.  ilriMi»Jr<Hl 
Willi  t(m-   W  [NrisnK  THU^iT  COMPANY,   TTUTS- 

for  evrry  |;iiH.Mim>  nf  llouilA  IruueU.  Tbi'^i^  Bttmln 
I>r(.>vhJi'  Qji  JuvcHriiii'Dl  whU'h  puyn  ^r%  atnl,  tutt^-T 
the  am  ymv.  offen*  the  namf  prii'itrue  <if  irHth- 
limtrutasfi  SAVl^^Gii  BASK. 

For  suitiA  i«Ri&ller  than  flOi)  wli  InflaelDi^tnlmtDC 
corrifli'itli?!*.  to  apply  on  our  full  paid  aiD^lJi>  lii 
lunmititMof 

riVa  DOI.I.  ARS  AND  UP. 

parh  iTtfilAlmt-nt  bearlnfi:  inlt'fi'St  from  the  dato 
cif  lt«  parnrwat  ouO  itubj^ct  Vo  wLthdruwal  at 
My  time. 

For  Ihe  Urge  or  KmttU  liivflator  our  iV*  FlltST 
MORTMAtlE  BONDS  combine  thf  Uiree  cr*»nitiftU 
of  thr  prrfet't  Uiv«!itmi?-Dt :  AlwuJuU'  Secujfliy. 
llJtrh  Eiinilng  Power.  Cnjih  Avall*blLlly. 

Wrlle  r->r  TKniklt-L    li  explflius  httw  you  can  . 
iU»p  I  hat  U\w  uf  ^  ro  H  in  UilfPrJt  eariiii*ip'- 

NEW  VORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  COMPANY 

Suite  1730.  M3J  »ro«dwfly.  New  VfM^k 


The  Gospel 

of 
Spare  IHofflents 


Do  you  find  that  you  are  wasting  an  hour  or  two  a 
day?  We  would  like  to  show  you  how  you  can  build 
up  a  permanent  renewal  business  of  your  own^ . 
There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this 
country  who  are  reaping  the  rewards  year  after  year 
of  the  efforts  they  once  made  securing  a  clientele  of 
magazine  subscribers.  In  other  words  they  are  now 
running  magazine  subscription  agencies  on  a  mini- 
mum of  time  and  money.  Our  conunissions  and  re- 
bates offered  to  you  as  our  representative  this  year 
will  place  you  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  give 
you,  in  addition,  a  handsome  income.  No  money 
required  to  start.     We  furnish  supplies. . 

Write  a  postal  for  full  explanation. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY 

13  Astor  Place,  Room  615,  New  York 
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Janoaq  MesMs 


AT  ^  tinM  wltoB  mteml  and  dvicfcad < 
^   iMcknof  theRtrlewdRerlewiwiBbe 
oppoitunkiw  for  iIm  pnichaie  of  b 

•nd.kighyiekL    We  wsBol  lUt 

lowinc  aiUKNincaMOls  of  wcD  knofwa  and  icpolaU* 


THERE  ARE  MANY  HIGH -CLASS 
SECURITIES  USTED  ON  THE  NEW 
YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  SELL. 
ING  BELOW  INTRINSIC  VALUE. 
WHICH  IF  BOUGHT  NOW  WOULD 
YIELD  ATTRACTIVE  INCOME  AND 
SHOULD  EVENTUALLY  ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY  IN  PRICE.  WE  SHALL 
BE  GLAD  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH 
YOU  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Send  for  FinancicU  Weekly, 

].  S.  BACHE  &  CO. 

(Mcaben  New  Yoik  Slock  Ezchuise) 
BANKERS,  42  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


Certvfic*t£ 


SAVING  A  FORTUNE 

Great  fortunes,  almost  without  exception* 
are  the  slow  growth  of  safe  investment 


Fortunes  that  come  quickly  usually  go 
quickly.  Invest  your  money  at  fair  in> 
terest  and  take  no  risk.  Save  the  interest 
and  invest  that.  You  can  be  sure  of 
absolute  safety  if  you  buy  our  $500. 
Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Certificates, 
Interest  4^%. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 


TiTlE  GUARANTEEaTRUSTC 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000   ^B 


176    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


175  REMSEN  ST. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 
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January  Investments — Continued 


SAFETY  FOR 
MY  MONEY 

18  an  absorbing  thought  just  now.  Among  ac- 
cepted forms  of  high-class  securities — none  are 
so  near  ideal  as 

TAX  BONDS 

We  own  such  Bonds  of  the  Great  Central  West 

Netting  5%,  5^%  and  6% 

Denominations  of  $100— $250— *$500— $1,000, 
parts  of  large  issues — carefully  selected  under 
unusual  conditions  existing  now*  They 
include  School,  City,  County  Drainage  Bonds, 
approved  by  attorneys  of 'National  repute. 
BUY  NOW.  Savings  Bank  Depositors  can 
file  orders  now  for  future  delivery. 

Booklet  D,  "An  Argument  for  Tax  Bonds/' 
mailed  on  request. 

References  everywhere.  We  have  satisfied 
customers  in  26  states.  Send  your  name  for 
our  mailing  list. 

WILUAM  R.  COMPTON  CO. 

20  Warden  Bldg.,  Macon,  Missouri 


-^AMEHI 

it£Ab  ESTATE  ciniK»rr 


Non-Speculatfve,     Non-ritichjatin^ 

6%  B0tid    Inveitfiient 
BiHfd  on  the  OvBtnUf  at  Nr*  Vork  Reil  &ii1« 

poUil  ton  lo  tMTmttnij:  jom  fUTHt'  in  Furh  a 
WAT  MluT^iievft  J  "HI  of  wlfit;,  J^iK'ban  iiiretit- 
llt«ltt  ib^iilltil  Jmvr  111**  eleiTii'^til*  of  itrh'ttyiit^ 
lk»4  ftm»H^ihfl*f^i  ftuU  in  iKldltiuTl  t^A?  1  tU't^nal 

J  r  f  0111  iiiotKr  )•  yTi^^tJi-t\  Ih  A-li-E  SI  X'8^  it  II 
t*itrffyw  wuiii  iiiBttii^L  AJid  ai'dlif^d  liiilvrwt  to 
tiAlii.  tin  tiMww**  t»|Ky  bA^  ii«Ti«r  Tftried 

ii4Hiii  (mirt  on  tlie  Fttok*  of  titp  cJotk.    Tlie  8?f 
InWMt  (ti#T  pay  lift  *"^  r«^titrrt* 
iH^pd  III  «Jlliur  or  two  fonuB: 

pwF  h  !iit.]t]pi«i  of  tim. 
0*,^'  4  rf n*B*1jU  It^  Ibihd*— fiif  liifWM  ^•flsf— fUfAif- 

ifHK  M*'Eir]ly  ImcIc  of   A-H-E  SrX'S  rfuw  iwit 

"t  T^iliiea  Ahou]4  written  tlie 
.tmrtrlMiB  Heal    K>tfilp  rouipnnj 

M  PI  Ip^LM^  i:»4T  8,Dk  Aitl3dfNf ,  &C11  A*..  kAi  4ilEi  hLA»»  Tal 


The  Rush 
To  Buy  Bonds 

Admitting  that  the  tide  is  turned  in 
the  investment  market — that  millions 
of  dollars  are  seeking  investment  in 
good  securities — that  idle  money  earn- 
ing nothing  in  the  past  six  months  is 
being  put  to  work — that  good  securi- 
ties have  not  been  available  at  present 
prices  for  fifteen  years — 

Remember  One  Thing 

The  present  condition  is  extraordinary. 
Investors  who  have  waited  for  this  op- 
portunity should  be  sure  they  are  get- 
ting every  advantage  the  situation 
affords. 

We  counsel  conservatism  to  this 
extent.  You  don't  have  to  buy  new 
issues  or  large  issues  while  there  are 
odds  and  ends  and  small  lots  of  ex- 
ceptional securities  available  in  the 
right  hands.  Don't  buy  until  you 
know  the  best  your  money  will  do. 

As  an  old  and  conservative  bond- 
house,  handling  only  non-speculative 
offerings,  we  have  done  nothing  in  the 
past  six  months  but  take  over  for  cash 
small  lots  of  attractive  securities,  the 
sacrifice  of  which  was  forced  by  the 
money  stringency. 

These  embrace  first-mortgage  bonds 
of  Water,  Electric  Light,  Gas,  Rail- 
way and  Industrial  Companies,  at 
prices  to  realize  5/4  to  6/4%  per  annum 
for  25  years. 

Also  Railway  and  Public-Utility  Co.  short-term 
notes,  realizinsr  S  to  10%. 

These  and  many  others  of  soecial  Interest  to  men 
and  women  who  want  a  souna  investment  for  pur- 
pose of  income. 

These  bonds  are  now  at  the  lowest  prices  that  will 
prevail  for  many  years  to  come,  we  make  this 
statement  based  on  an  experience  of  a  life-time  in 
finance  without  fear  of  future  contradiction. 

Write  to  us  at  once  statinfc  amount  for  Which  you 
seek  investment  and  if  you  are  partial  to  any  special 
class  of  security,  and  a  list  will  be  sent  you. 

A.  N.  CHAN  DLER  &  CO. 

111  Broadway,  Naw  York 
North  Amarican  BIdg.,  Phlladalphia 
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Chapped  hands,  frost-bites, 
winter  eczemas,  rashes, 
itchings,  and  inflammations 
soothed  by  warm  baths  with 


And  gentle  anointings  with 
Cuticura  Ointment,  the 
great  Sl<in  Cure.  Priceless 
for  redness  and  roughness 
of  the  face  and  hands,  lame- 
ness and  soreness  incidental 
to  outdoor  exercise,  and  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  toilet, 
bath,  and  nursery. 

Sold  Uiroughout  tbe  world.  Depots:  London.  27. 
Charterhouae  So.:  Paris,  6.  Rue  de  la  Palz:  Austra- 
lia, R.  Towns  ft  Co..  Sydney:  India.  B.  K.  Paul. 
Calcutta:  Japan.  Maruya.  Ltd^Toklo;  So.  Africa. 
Lennon.  Ltd..  Gape  Town,  etc.:  u.  S.  A.,  Potter  Drug 
A  Cbem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props..  Boston. 

19-Poet  Freet  CutUmra  Book  on  Cv  of  the  Skla. 


LIQUID  COURT  PLASTER 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tou^h,  transparent.  waterpcxMf 
cmitinir.  '^New-SkiiT'  heals  Cuts,  Abrasions,  Hang-Naito, 
Chapped  and  Split  Lips  or  Fbigers,  Burns,  Blistors,  etc.  In- 
stantly relieves  Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stinos  off  Inaocts, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Post,  Callous  Spots,  etc..  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  willprotect  the  feet  from  beli^ 
chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy  shoes.  MECHANICS. 
SPORTSMEN  BICYCLISTS,  GOLFERS,  in  fact  all  of  us.  are 
liable  to  bruise,  scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "NEW-SKIN*^  will 
heal  these  injuries,  will  not  wash  off,  and  after  it  is  applied  tbe 
injury  is  forgotten  as  "NEW-SKIN"  makes  a  temporary  new 
skin  until  the  broken  skin  is  healed  under  it.  *'Palnt  it  «rl 
"New.Skin''  and  forget  it"  isliteraUy  true. 

CAUTIOXi  WB  OUAIURTEB  our  claims  for  ««H»W.8Ilir'.  Xool_ 
|rnarante«08ubstitute<f  or  Imitations  trading  on  our  repatatlon,and 
tlie  guarantee  of  an  Imitator  wouU  be  woiilileas  any  way. 

ALWAYS   INSIST  ON   OCTTINO   ••NCW>SKIN*'. 
Sample  slse,  lOe.    Family  slae  (like  lUustratkm),  Sfte,   Tvooonee 

bottl  es  (for  sunreooa  and  hoepf  tali),  ftOet. 

ATTinDBUOOiSTS.orwewmiii«UapaGlEaaeaiiri>lMretethe  i 
Unit«  J  States  on  reoelpt  of  priue.  ' 

Douglas  Mfg.  Co.  o,pt  ^t"  ^^^^  * 


MSONS 
WHY 


CodLiverlKi^pfirattoit 

Vinol  contains  every  medicinal,  heaUng.  body  bmUnw 

element  known  to  ertst in  the Gxl  tli^^T— but  nooU 

Vinol  is  made  by  a  icientific  extractive  and  concentiating 

Process  irom  rah  Cod's  Livers  and  their  oil  wim 
^eptonate  of  iron  added— It  tastes  good. 
Vinol  combines  the  two  most  world  tamed  tnilgi  ^ 
the  medicinal  properties  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  iron 
deliciously  paktable  and  asrceable  to  die  vraakest 
stomach— -an  old  and  valuaUe  remedy  improved  by 
modem  science*  and  unexcelled  as  a 

for  old  people,  delicate  children,  weak  nm  down  per- 
sons after  sickness  and  for  chronic  Cou^  Colds,  etc 

FOR  SALE  AT  YOUR  LEADING  DRUG  STORE 

Exclunve  Ageney  Given  to  One  Drvogiet  in  a  Place 

IfthetebnoVinolacencywiMreToa  liTr  sfnilwT<wiilnwal's 

name  and  we  %iriD  sire  faim  the  atency. 

TRIAL  SAMPLE  FREE 

CHESTER  KEHT  &  CO.,      Chemlits,  Boston,  Xaaa. 
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MENNENS 

Borated^i^Tal  c  u  m 

TOILET  M  POWDER 


1<^^ 


^    K      V 


Aa  a  Champion 

iJfvIrtitiT  ol  thei^ii}  and  coirn>l e i itm  ot  [>,irtku]iir  men  and 
iTitrncn,  f\nt  cr*mc& 

HENK£N*5  BOiATED  TAlCUK  TOILET  POWDEI 

m  tafc  and  piiK  heiJLn^  n,ni|  [vrti«CTJvf  [;*.i*tlrr,  the  mfriU  of  ^hkb 
h.iv?  t*en  JrvcoirtvifnJ  Ai]rJ  ccitimiTiiclcd  by  the-  nLrttn  aI  fn.J'(«'a^iciD 
l*Ji-  TTU  ny  Tc-An.  W  Inter  wEn4$  h4  ^ff  n«a  \\i  ftlinH  »  hcnr  M  Pll  IIC*n  ** 
i!i  u*ni  rUEiy,  alWr  wiiitvlnr  &nd  ibrrbatllJTir.  in  lh<f  nut^rr 
If  ^S  LatlilpCDiahtt.  hat  vo\iTpmlfCtioD.-r^ir\^i.  uii  in  lirm-ri'THI' 
■  bl«  boiH..th«  "iHiiilbjltloi.'^ti  MIiNMlIxN'N 
lice  H  ^ifl  Th«  cvf^T  it's  ^i-iiuln^  ut4  a  ttunr- 
■ntpc  of  pii  Htf,  Gui,nnir«d  Ubdcr  Oi? 
F«hi  nnd  Dn»i|H  Ad^,  /udb  30th.  IQDfi.  ^rUI 
Na.  154J.    Suki  rvpn-wh#iT,  of  &r  null  2Sc 

GERHARD  MKN^EN  CO. 

Npwiirk,  Pi*  ^J. 
Try  MENISTE  S'  S  S^olc 1 1  tk>#4tc^.)  Taln^m 
Toifctt  P.P»,Vr. 
U  h^\  (hi*  *i  *-n1  ftl  iTTvht  ut  rirrrvi  VhiJt  t^ 


,  THE  fflTERNAriONAL  DENTIFRICE 


Strong's  Arnica 
Tooth  Soap 

Bodiepfkt  pfMcrvd  wKile  it  beaubBet—  twaeien 
dkc  bfemik— Kardrnt  the  srumt—  whiieni  the  l«tb — 

THIRD  OF  A  CENTURY 

TTw  metAl  package  ii  m«ti3Dnveni«nt  fof  trivrl  c»Y 
the  biHDc*    No  lu)uid  or  pawcler  to  ^^ill  of  wiiifi, 

25  Cents— At  All  Dru^iAla 
STRONG'SARNICA  JELLY 

Iikttl  br  nnbiiu,  k«*|w  Ife  i  ik  tB«iift&fe4  i*ti>«9rfa ; 
•■4  «ll  urmt/titmt.    fkd  hiltaipilblt  n*|»l  h.t.#  1  i 

)Hvi-iii.«n4(Di)>i.    beipoM^ilf^r 

tm  c*nr« 


ARNfCA 

TOOTH  SOAP 


I  Gnumntecd  utidvr 

Act.iuHaOtldOfi: 
5«nftlNo.  1612. 

C<  H,  STRONG] 

A  CD. 
CHICAGO,  U.S.  A, 


7)^^  Acme  of 
Comfort 


Elegance 


and 
Rase 


N0.2S6 
W«»ii'»  .    .  SI  .50 
Chiyien't  &  Mi««*  1 .  10  &  1.25 
M«Xw«lboulFiir  (black  onJyJ     -    -2  00 
DdiTered 

Felt  Romeos 

Midt  of  fifte.  pun;  **C«nf7  FcJt*"  rtcblf  foF  bound,  &oi»  of 
noitejrti  brlfinr  leafhrr.  CoJDn  \  Black,  Rcid,  Brtiw&.  Drib. 
Hifk  firetn.  Njtt  ftlur,  Ciay.  Wine  and  Parplr, 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

lU-1 16  ftmtt  tJtIi  Street.  Wew  V«fk. 


VITAIJZED  PHOSPHITES 

BRAIN 
FOOD 


AND 


NERVE 
TONIC 


Is  not  a  patent  medicine.  It  is  an  essential 
food  that  supplies  to  the  basy,  active  brain  and 
nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  nor- 
mal nerve  force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain,  and 
prevent^  as  well  as  relieve,  the  depression  from 
nervous  strain  and  mental  overwork.  It  is  of 
special  value  for  the  relief  of  nervous  debility, 
and  to  all  classes  engaged  in  mental  and 
physical  work. 

Vitalized  Phmphite*  is  a  Brain  Nutrient,  not  a  stimulant.    It  docs  not 
contain  any  ofHate  or  {n)urious  dniK<— Fonnula  on  each  package. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
If  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  fl.OO. 

M  W.  25(k  ST. 

MEW  YORK  cmr 


""^?@^6 


CROSBY   CO.*8  COLD  AND  CATARRH  REMEDY 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat  and  influenza. 
It  does  not  cunuin  ccKaine,  morphine  nor  narcoUc  of  any  description. 
By  m.iii  50  cents.    Dewnro  of  aubatltutos. 
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AN  INHALATION  FOR 

Whooping-Cough,    Croup, 

BronchltlSi    CoughSi 

Diphtherial  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  m  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praUe.    Restful  nights  are  assured 


at  once 


1o  AathmstLcB. 
AiX  DRUGGISTS. 

Cresokne  Aulis*pbc 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat  Of 
your  druggbt  or  from 
us»  lOc  in  stampa. 

THE  VAP(H»ESOURE  CO. 
180  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 

Montreal,  Canada. 


Penons  affected  with  impaired  he^rinr 
are  eameitly  invitM  to  corrctpond  with 
M  concerning  the 

OTOPHONE 

a  •mall  compact  aid  to  heauring  that  !•  held 
arainit  the  car  and  »«#  inserted.  Repro- 
dncet  natural  voice  tones  in  a  very  effec- 
tive manner  and  there  is  no  "buzzing.** 
Our  Otophone  circular  explains  our 
free  trial  offer. 


^TSi^.^yA^o^t^Z^lk 


OPTICIAN 


103  Eaat  23d  Street.  New  York 


I 


GNORANCE   of    the    Uw 

of    selt    smd     sex    will    not 

eiCH^e     Infraction     of      Na 

ture's    decree.     The    knowledge 

vit^    to    a  liiappy  marriage^  ba* 

been  collected  in  "  SEXOLOCV/* 


^  A  Book  lor  Every 
Home 


(///sw^o/^) 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A,M,,  MM. 

It  contains  in  one  rolome  : 

KnowIeds:e  a  Toung  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Huaband  Should  HaTO. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Shonld  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Toung  Woman  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Toung  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daogihter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

"Sexology"  is  endorsed  and  is  In  the  llbrarfea  of  the 
heads  of  our  government  and  the  most  eminent  physlcianft, 
preachers,  professors,  and  lawyers  throughout  the  oooatxr. 

Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  llluttrated,  $2.00. 

Write  (or  "  Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept  153,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  PIANO  AT  A  NOMINAL  PRICE 

Chicafiro'B  largest  music  house,  Ijyon  &  Healy,  anooonoea 
a  Clearing  Sale  of  Pianos.  Several  hundred  splendid 
instruments  are  offered  without  reserre  until  all  are 
sold.  In  this  stock  are  a  number  of  Steinway  and  Weber 
pianos,  and  new  and  second-hand  pianos,  including  instru- 
ments of  the  following  well-known  nudces:  Sterling,  Hunt- 
ington, Vose,  Knabe,  Washburn,  Fischer,  Kimball,  Chick- 
ering,  etc.,  etc.  In  upright  pianos,  neat  instruments  at 
$100,  $120,  $140,  $160,  $165,  $190,  $900  and  upwards.  This  la 
an  opportunity  that  will  not  occur  again.  Any  piano  not 
proving  entirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  at  their 
expense.  Address  Lyon  &.  Healy,  49  Adams  Street, 
Chicago.  Distance  is  no  obstacle,  for  in  proportion  to 
the  saving  to  be  made  the  freight  charges  are  insigniflcaat. 
Any  banker  will  assure  you  of  the  entire  respooslbjlity 
of  Lyon  A  Healy,  and  their  record  of  41  years  for  honorable 
dealing.     Write  today  so  as  to  avoid  disappointment. 


TYkm  I^adiAtf  Sci( 

Treatment  for  ALCOHOLISM  is  available 
wherever  the  services  of  a  reputable  practicing 
physician  may  be  secured. 


II  rou  will  If II  out  this  coupon  we  will  mail  vou.  in  aplalnenTd- 
ope,  full  particulars.    All  correspondence  strictly  confidentiaL 
&  OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

109  West  34tli  Street,  Ifew  York  aty 


Address.. 


•Atiffic  WLmwtkm^T 

Treatment  for  DRUG  ADDICTION  is  given 
at  the  Institute  in  New  York*,  where  exceptional 
facilities  are  secured. 

OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 
tn  West  Mtli  Street 

New  York  aty 
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Bmaio  InmSHmfis  IffER 

^'In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis*  Gout»  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia^ 
and  the  like.  Its  Action  is  Prompt  and  Lastins(/ 


ff 


George  Ben.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  LL,D,f  ^^^fnond,  Va,,  Ex-President  Southern 

Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex-President  Virginia  Medical  Society  y  and  Professor 

of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery j  Medical  College  of  Virginia:  **  If  I  were  a3ked 

what  mineral  water  has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness,  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer, 

RnVMLIil  I  milA  '^  U^^  A^^^  Dukthesss*  Gout»  Rheumatism,  Lithaemiat 
uvsmiw  lilllUlli  and  the  like,  its  beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 
•  •  •  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it,  and  many 
cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  Disinte{(rating,  Solvent  and  Eliminat- 
ing powers  of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to 
permanently  break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit." 

Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  of  New  Orleans ^  Ex-President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Louisiana ySa^ys-.l  Hif ■«» » #\  1  milM lilwrro  ^^  s.ffections  of  the  kidneys  and 
have  prescribed  wSxwKkXs  LITHIA  WltlBJI  urinary  passages,  particularly  in 
Gouty  subjects  in  Albuminuria,  and  in  irritable  condition  of  the  Bladder  and 
Urethra  in  females.    The  results  satisfy  me  of  its  extraordinary  value  in  a  large  class 

of  cases  usually  most  difficult  to  treat."  Medical  treatment  on  request. 

For  Sal«  by  G«n«ral  Drug  and  Minaral  Watar  Trada. 


Wm&  LmnSiRHfis  nDER  Gol 


Buffalo  Uthia  Spring 
Vinania, 


YOU  CAN  BE  MADE  WELL 
WITHOUT    MEDICINE 


Originator  and  Invtntor 


no  matter  what  your  dis- 

AJ    . 

the  worst  cases  of  chronic 


ease  may  be. 


any 


of 


disease  pronounced  hope- 
less and  incurable  by  old 
methods  have  been  made 
well  by  the  application  of 

OXYDONOR 


Ooofritkt  iwr  by  Dr.  BOTealw  SkocU 
AUrlchtai 


which  causes  the  whole 
human  svstem  to  be  re- 
Titalized  by  oxygen  from 
the  air.  Nervous  Pros- 
tration, Rheumatism, 
tomach  trouble, 
Bright's  Disease,  Ca- 
tarrh, Insomnia,  Bron- 
chitis, Dropsy,  Tumors, 
Spinal  Disease.  Blood 
Poison,  all  Fevers,  La  Qrlppe,  and  all  diseases  off  women 
and  children.  Tou  apply  OXTDONOR  at  home  while  you 
sleep:    Its  force  never  exhausts. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Riley,  B.  D.  Kane,  Pa.,  writes,  Nov.  5th,  1907. 
**  For  nearly  seven  year«  Oxydonor  has  been  the  only  Physician 
in  our  home.  I  commend  It  as  absolutely  effectual.  In  more 
than  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  In  which  we  have  recommended 
Oxiri>oHoa  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.** 

Send  for  free  books  f^vinf^  full  particulars  of  OXY- 
DONOR with  records  of  many  marvelous  cures. 

Beware  of  imitations.  The  only  genuine  OXYDONOR  has 
the  name  of  Dr.  H.  Sanche  on  the  metal. 

DR.  H.  SANCHE  &  CO. 

61  FIFTH  STREET.         -       -       -       -        DETROIT.  MICH. 
489  FIFTH  AVENUE.       -       -       -         NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

364  St.  Catharine  Street.  Montreal,  Canada. 


Do  not  be  aatiBfied 
»^      with   an    indefinite 

"emulsion"  which 
may  disguise  Impurities  but 
which  docs  not  exclude  them 

Peter  Moller's 
\  Cod  Liver  Oil 

may  be  obtained  of  anv  good  druggist. 
It  is  made  and  bottled  in  Norwav,  thus 
leaching   you   without    possibility    of 

adulteration.     It  is  so  pore 

thst  it  is  entirely 
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M  A  ramous  Brand  of  SUver  Plate  "|M7 

ROGERS 
BROS: 


DnRrOC  "  [  patterns  o(  unusual  cKaracterand  artistic  mcri(,  finisK  and  wear- 

nUULIU  m  quality.     Spoons,  forks,  knives,  elc.  marked  **1|47  ROGERS  BfiOS." 

RBflC*  ^L^         ^^  leaiitg  dealers  everywhere     Send  lor  CalaJoguc  '*  N*40'' 

DIWiJ*  showing  all  ttie  newer  as  well  as  standard  patterns 


as 

MIRIDEN  BltlTANHlA  CO.,  NTeHJen,  Conn. 


Atom  pArTEJiJi 


<^^ 


"Silver  Plefe  th^t  Wears  " 


Goal  Bills  Reduced  25%  Comfort  Increased  100% 

ByusmoJhe  Powers  Heat  Regulator  o"  vo^r 


furnnMorbollCT.   Easily  apDl led.  Bib  any  heater.  Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent  on  trial.  Aatematie. 
THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO. 


JM  Ftrtb  Artnae,  ^EW  YORK 


DESK 

ADDING  MACHINE^ 

For  all  Business  Accounting 


The^New  Standard  Destt  Calcometer 

Witli  Automatic  Resetting  Device 
The  most  convenient  and  only  praot^ 
cal  desk  adder.    The  perfected  result 
I  of  Ave  yearn' experience  In  making  Oal*  ^i 

cumetere  for  employees  of  blinrest  railroads,  telegraph^ 
companies,  U.S.  (iovemment,  bnslness  houses,  architects, 
engineers,  etc.  14  models,  65  slros.  Sold  the  world  ova! 
Guaranteed  3  years.    Free  trial. 

ii'rite  today  for  Ulustrattd  CatatosrNo.  12.  -^ 

HERBERT  NORTH  MORSE,       lt8  fl  w  BslWl»ft  Trentoiu  K.  J. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS    B«th.«=r*tn«n.of8t««rt 

Mr     ^  n^tftf  ^«      n   M  Hartshorn  on  labeL 

IVOoa  Rollers Tin  Rotten  Get  "Improved,"  no  tacki  required. 


P=  LEARM  A  PROFESSION  =^ 

and  earn  more  money.  We  teach  Law,  Oratory,  Adver- 
tising, Story  Writing,  Engineering,  Surveying.  IflO 
Courses.  Low  cost.  Easy  payments.  Best  correspond- 
ence school  on  earth.  Instruction  by  mall.  Write  for 
catalog  223  and  name  course  wanted. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY, 
Wa«liliif|f on,  D.  C 


YOU  WANT  CLIPPINOS  ABOUT 
ChristiAn  Science,  forestry,  truste,  good  roads,  taxation,  im- 
perialism, capital  pmUshment,  irrigation,  polar  explori&on, 
the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  voting  ma- 
chines, automobiles,  wireless  telegraphy,  vaccination,  flquid 
air,  the  negro  question,  heroism,  ship  subsidies,  OR  ANY 
OTHER  SUBJECT,  or  about  yourself,  from  1,000  daUy  newsr 
papers  and  700  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  f  If  so,  address 
the  Author's  Clipping  Bureau,  P.  O.  Box  9G16,  Boston,  Mass. 
B^We  make  a  specialty  of  book  reviews  and  literary  cUpplngs, 
Mention  Trs  Rsvxbw  or  Reviews. 


Did  Too  Ever  Use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS  1 

Do  you  want  everything  printed  In  the  newspapers,  magaainea. 
and  trade  pre.w  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  any  parUcn- 
lar  subject  ?  Send  us  your  order,  describing  what  you  wont  us 
to  cup,  enclose  $2,  and  we  will  send  you  our  service  for  one 
month,  mailing  you  dally  or  weekly  all  clippings  found  on  your 
toplo.  We  read  and  cUp  about  35,000  publications  each  month. 
Amy  Oae  can  gather  all  that  Is  printed  about  matters  of  im- 
mediate interest,  the  latest  news  or  best  articles  from  many 
sources.    Write  us  about  it  torday.  —* 

United  States  Press  Ciippiig  Bnretn.  153  La  Sille  St..  Clicago.  0.11 


Beading  Newspapers  Is  Our  Business 


(^IPPINGS  furnished  on  any  subject  desired  that  may 
'^^    anr^A,.  1,1  f  v,^  ^.^r.^^*.  r^nfly.  |^q3  weekly  press  of  the 

Original  essajrs  written  on 

tor  book]  ^ 


U.  8.'  Kates  reasonable, 
any  subject.    Send  stamp  for 


oklet. 


CONSOLiDATED 
162  Stat*  Straat, 


PRE88 


CLIPPING 
Chieaao.  U. 


CO. 

8.    Aa 


o  ,1^  .**^T!!    •    •^^^o*'    *o    Kmatf    OB    Ana    an    sola    in    m,    yello^r    boj 

sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box-for  yourprotfction.     Cun  e«l  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.    Bristles  in  irrreulai 
tufts— cleans  between  th«  ti*«>fii.    ii,>i.. :»  t.-,..<ii.  ...^  k.^i.  •-  ,._ij  i..     -n., J       wrvgmai 


Adults*  S5c.    Youths' Sc. 
Children'i  2Sc    By  mail  or  at  deaten. 
Send  for  ourfrre  i<H>kiet.  "  T.^tk  Trtttki 


ne  St..  Florence.  Ma 
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Do  Your  Children 
Understand  the  Ensflish 
of  300  Years  Ago? 

The  study  of  the  Bible  is  usually  begun 
in  childhood — ^yet  the  King  James  Bible 
was  written  in  the  English  of  300  years 
ago,  and  contains  many  terms  unin- 
telligible to  the  average  child  of  to-day 
and  difficult  for  most  adults  to  fully  un- 
derstand. The  result  is  that  parent  or 
teacher  must  be  continually  explaining 
such  terms  as  ''daysman,"  "chapmen," 
"amerced,"  etc.,  in  fact,  re-translating 
into  the  English  of  to-day.     In  the 

American 

Standard 

Bible 

EdIMbytlit 
AMrten  RtiltlM  GflMilttN 

this  re-translating  has 
been  all  done,  thorough- 
ly and  correctly  by  the 
American  Revision  Com- 
mittee, the  authorized 
translators. 

With  the  American 
Standard  Bible,  the  child 
can  pursue  his  bible  study 
unaided  and  unimpeded. 
The  American  Standard  is 
used  in  leading  churches 
and  is  strongly  recommended 
hy  clergymen,  educators  and 
teachers  of  all  denominations. 
It  is  authorized  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  Revision,  whose  endorsement 
appears  on  the  back  of  the  title'page. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

It  tells  jpu  about  all  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
fully  dcscnbcs  the  Anerloin  Standard  Bible,  naming 
yniversities.  Colleges.  Theological  Schools.  Bible-Training 
bchools.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  great  Editors 
and  prominent  Ministers  who  use  and  recommend  it.  Write 
for  It  to-day— a  postal  card  will  do. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  bookseller  for  the  Aimrlcan  Standard 
Bible,  publuhed  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.    Price  35c  to  ^aa. 

THOMAS   NELSON  &  SONS 

BiAle  PtMishers/ffT  Fifty  Yeart 

37K  East  I8th  Street  New  York 

Also  Publishers  of  Nelson's  Encyclopcsdla 


Keep  Out 
the  Cold 


If  about  to  bofld,  ittrt  your  house  right — 
have  the  walls  sheathed  to  keep  the  oold 
out  and  keep  the  hMt  In.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  sheathing  once  done,  Is  done 
for  ail  timo. 

Vou  can  pour  heat  into  every  room,  but 
unless  the  heat  is  kept  in  the  house — 1£  it 
filters  out — you  are  trying  to  heat  not  the 
bouse  alone,  but  all  out-doors. 

NEPONSET 

SHEATHING  PAPER 

l^ps  Houses  Warm 

NEPONSET— thick,  pliable  and  tough — 
waterproof — ^ii  absolutely  impervious  to  heat 
or  cold.  It  soon  earns  its  cost  m  the  cod 
it  saves. 

Tar  and  rosin-sized  papers  soon  dry  out  and 
split.  Heat  escapes  and  cold  winds  pene- 
trate. 

Ask    your    architect  what   he    thinks    of 
NEPONSET     Don't  sign    your    contract  till 
you  get  his  advice.        Then  refuse  to   con- 
aider  any  cheap  substitute — ^watch  the  work 
and  SEE    that     NFPONSET    is  used. 

Let  us  help  out  on  your  building  prob- 
lems. Write  in  at  once  for  free  suggestions 
from  our  special  Department  of  Building 
Counsel-^conducted  for  that  very  purpose. 
We  study  every  building  subject.  What  wc 
have  learned  indll  be  of  help  to  you. 

Write  us  new  for  free 
nmples  and  booklets. 
Building  Counsel  Depi. 

F.W,B1RDASQN, 
Makers 

(Eatabiidiad  1817) 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Paitrid — the  famous  Ready  Roofing  for  all 
classes  of  buildings.  Contains  no  tar — // 
highly  fire  resisting.  The  only  ready  roofing 
with  rust-proof  fixtures. 
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To  the  Readers  of 
The  Review  of  Reviews 


Adoertiied 

Means 
Scrutiniied. 


During  the  past  year  we  have 
warned  our  readers  against  cheap 
and  undesirable  articles  that  are 
offered  by  dealers  when  trademarked  brands 
are  asked  for.  We  made  the  assertion  that 
these  articles,  without  name  or  brand,  arc 
not  iound  exploited  in  the  pages  of  a  good 
magaizine.  Advertising  invites  criticism,  and 
no  manufacturer  would  wish  to  have  the 
merits  of  his  goods  tested  unless  he  knew 
their  quality  would  stand  the  closest  scrutiny. 


Auotd 


We  believe  that  we  are  advising 
"Juat'aa      you  for  your  own  interest  when 

we  nsk  you,  in  purchasing  articles 
from  your  dealer,  to  insist  on  getting  the 
trademarked  1) rands  that  you  ask  for.  We 
believe  that  every'  time  you  allow  a  dealer  to 
put  forward  a  "  just-as-good  "  substitute  for 
an  advertised  brand,  you  are  being  cheated. 
The  manufacturer  of  the  standard  article  is 
also  losing  the  just  and  due  reward  for 
maintaining  the  uniformity  of  excellence  of 
his  article. 

Advertuing  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than 
'"andVeereaaes  ^^^  arguments  resorted  to  by 
Profits.  dealers  (not  always  dishonest) 
when  they  attempt  to  prove  that  widely  ad- 
vertised articles  must  be  dearer  because  of 
the  advertising.  A  widely  advertised  and 
meritorious  article,  of  course,  naturally  has 
a  larger  sale,  and  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
dealer,  too,  often  make  a  much  smaller  profit 
on  it  than  on  die  article  which  has  a  re- 
stricted sale,  due  to  the  lack  of  advertising. 


Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  dealer  should 
often  attempt  to  put  off  on  you  the  "  just  as 
good  "  substitute? 

A  Trademark  A    manufacturer    of    a    tradc- 
standard  of  marked   brand  can  never  for  a 

Excellence,     j^^^^^^     allow     his     produCt     tO 

deteriorate.  His  name  is  his  greatest  asset.' 
He  has  spent  from  $io,cxx)  to  $io,cxx),ooo  in 
making  known  the  excellence  of  his  brand. 
He  must  keep  his  goods  up  to  the  same  high 
standard;  in  fact,  the  advertising  of  such  a 
product  implies  a  contract  between  the 
maker  and  the  public  to  deliver  the  same 
goods  for  the  same  money.  It  is  easy  to 
prove  conclusively  that  it  is  better  for  the 
public  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting  the 
trademarked  brand. 

We  believe  that  we  can  speak 

You  Cannot 

Adoertiae     with  Considerable  enthusiasm  and 

Inferiority,  , 

assurance  concern mg  the  articles 
advertised  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Re- 
liable manufacturers,  knowing  the  class  of 
people  the  Review  of  Reviews  reaches, 
naturally  are  favorably  inclined  to  our 
columns,  while  those  manufacturers  who  de- 
pend for  their  business  upon  the  substitution 
of  adulterated  "  just  as  good  "  for  the  genu- 
ine, of  course,  cannot  make  advertising  pay. 

These  Pages  ^^  '^^•^^^^  *«  monthly  maga- 

^'^Index^^'^  zine  is  more  than  a  commercial 

enterprise;   it  is  an  educational 

influence.     It  derives  its  main  strength  from 

its  accuracy,  reliability,  honesty,  and  the  care 
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Dio^^en 


Old  Father  Time  and  His  Hoar  (ilass 

have  been  aroand  many  times  since  Dioxogen  became  an  established    success, 

the  standard  of  parity,  efficiency  and  satisfaction.     When  you  take  Dioxogen 

into  the  home,  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are  doing  just  what  a  large 

proportion  of  the  most  discriminating  Americans  are  doing.     You  can  see 

Dioxogen  work  whether  used  as  a   mouth   cleanser,   or   a  prophylactic 

cleanser  of  cuts  and  injuries,  or  as  a  throat  gargle.    Dioxogen  bubbles 

as  it  cleanses.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  knowings 

seeing  with  your  own  eyes — that  something  is  doing. 

AS  A  TOOTH  CLEANSER, 

Dioxogen    bubbles   into    inaccessible   places  which 
-  ^        ^^^  "^^  ^^  never  reached  by  the  tooth  brush. 

\  h^  m^W  ^^  ^  THROAT  GARGLE* 

Dioxogen  bubbles  into  folds   and 

cavities  where  inaction  can  hide, 

and  thoroughly  cleanses 

the  nooks  and  comers. 

SAFETY    Is 
everything 

in  the  home. 

Dioxogen  is  safe 

for   children.  If 

they  drink  it,  it 

won*t  hurt  them. 

USERS  OF  DIOXOGEN 

become  so    wedded   to  it    that    they 

wonder  ^  how     anybody     can     get    along 

without  it  constantly  on  hand. 

-THE  THIRD  KIND  OF  CLEANLINESS'* 

is   the  title  of  a  very  interesting  and    instructive    circular 

which   comes  in  every  package  of  Dioxogen.     Get  a  package 

a.iid  read  the  circular.     It  explains  what  prophylactic  or  disease 

preventing    cleanliness    is  and  how  obtained. 

Three  sizes  of  Dioxogen  25c.,  50c.  and  75c.  at  drug  stores  every- 
where.    If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Dioxogen,  please  notify  us  at  once. 

Always  call  for  Dioxogren  by  name,  and  if  a  dealer  begins  to  talk  about 
something  else  being  the  "same  as",  or  "as  good  as",  or  "like"  Dioxogen^ 
look  him  straight  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  please  give  you  Dioxogen,  and  if  he 
hasn't  it,  to  tell  you  so,  and  you  will  go  where  you  can  get  it  without  argument, 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Timekeeper 

There  are  other 
watches,  but  the  one 
worthy  to  bear  the  name  which 
always  and  everywhere  stands 
for  rehabihty  and  excellence 
must  be  a  tim^A:^^pcr.  This 
dainty  httle  watch  is  called  the 

Lady  Biffin 

It  is  in  every  respect  a  true 
Elgin — made  as  small  as  con- 
sistent with  Elgin  perfection. 
The  smallest  watch  made  in 
America — the  illustration  shows 
its  actual  size.  Every  Elgin 
Watch  is  fully  guaranteed — 
all  jewelers  have  them.  Send 
for  **The  Watch,*  a  story  of  the 
time  of  day. 

Elgin  National  Watcb  Co., 

Elgin,  111. 


Continued  from  page  7f 

used  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  material 
for  Its  readers.  The  American  Review 
OF  Reviews  (the  leading  high-class  periodi- 
cal of  the  country')  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  come  to  the  front  as  the  authentic 
monthly  guide,  recorder  and  interpreter  to 
which  its  readers  look  with  confidence  for 
the  most  reliable  information.  Is  it  not 
proper  that  its  paid  columns  should  be  a 
reliable  index  to  which  the  readers  may  go 
for  information  about  meritorious  articles? 


Our 


Our  readers  will  more  readily 
iarneaineaM     appreciate  the  reliability  of  our 

ofPurpoae         ^  .  .        ...  ,..  ^  , 

advertising  it  they  will  note  that 
we  are  careful  to  exclude  all  sorts  of  objec- 
tionable advertising,  including  intoxicating 
liquors,  medical  announcements  and  specu- 
lative financial  schemes.  We  are  constantly 
importuned  to  publish  cure-all  advertisements 
of  all  kinds.  The  Review  of  Reviews' 
standard  for  accepting  financial  advertising 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  magazine. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  we  refused  to  publish 
the  announcement  of  a  stock  investment 
scheme,  although  the  advertiser  was  willing 
to.  take  twenty- four  pages  in  one  issue  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  for  which  he 
would  have  paid  $4800.  Shortly  after  this 
our  investigation  caused  us  to  decline  a  six- 
page  announcement  of  a  land  investment 
scheme,  although  the  advertiser  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  space  in  other  periodicals. 

We  give  these  illustrations  in  order  to 
make  clear  our  intention  of  infusing  the 
advertising  section  with  the  same  honesty  of 
purpose  that  is  maintained  in  the  editorial 
department.  We  are  always  thankful  for 
the  co-operation  and  advice  of  our  readers. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 
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Harken!    It's  the  DOUBLE  STRENGTH  of 

BENSDORP'S  which  saves  ftg)  your   cocoa,  and 
there's  no  better  cocoa  made.     Will   you  prove  it? 


iCNSDORP'S 

HOTAL  DFTCfi 


Trial  can,  making  IS  cupi,  for  10  ce&ti. 

Stephen  L  Bartleit  Co.,  Importers, 

DEPT.  27,  BOSTOM,  MASS. 

^it  for  SmtiMdorp'sDiitcit  MUk 


The  COCOA 

in  Ihe 

Yellow  Wrapper. 


HrOHESV 


QUAIIIY 

>^  BUTtON 


Every  plat^  KREMENTZ  Col. 

iar  Bulton  b  incased  ia  a  layer  of 
gold,  vvhicK  Is  the  reason  tt  out^'car« 
any  other  btillont  and  always  looks 
wcir  Other  butlom  are  maiie  up 
with  a  wa&h  oF  go  Id  ^  hich  sood  wears 
ofl.  We  roll  the  gold  on  ihe  conyw- 
sition  backing  before  Ahaping  the  but- 
ton ,  gjv  i  ng  a  heavy  go  Id  surf  ace^  and 
ihe  highest  qualiiv  butt«>n»  Made  in 
many  si^c&t  rolled  plate  and  gqld« 

Ina*t  OQ  the  KREMENTZ. 

Every  button  insured.  Sold  cvery*» 

wbeie. 

Bootlet  iclls  the  4lory — FREE. 

KBEMENTZ  &  CO. 
ea  Ctie.lnut  St.         Naw&rk,  N.  J, 
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The  American  Civic  Association 

gave  lifCi  force  and  directioii  to  the  popular  demand  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls.  It  is  now  fully  recognized  as  the  guardian  of  the  people's  interest  in  the  great 
cataract,  maintaining  a  constant  watch  on  the  power  situation. 

It  originated  and  is  the  moving  force  in  the  nation-wide  effort  to  restrict  the  ex- 
tension of  ugliness  by  having  billboards  legally  taxed,  as  is  other  productive  property. 

It  has  advanced  the  children's  garden  movementi  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a  Congressional  appropriation  for  school  gardens  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

It  has  secured  the  enactment  of  a  model  street-tree  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
teaching  the  intelligent  care  of  trees  the  country  over. 

It  is  giving  guidance  and  effective  direction  to  the  widespread  and  rapidly  growing 
movement  for  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance. 

It  helps  in  progressive  city -making,  and  is  continually  arousing  and  fostering 
sentiment  for  civic  beauty,  for  clean  streets  and  home  surroundings,  for  convenient 
aad  serviceable  parks,  for  playgrounds— in  short,  for  every  form  of  dvic  betterments 


Growing  Demand  for  Help 

If  Niagara  is  to  be  permanently  preserved,  there 
must  be  an  international  agreement.  Legislative 
campaigns  must  be  made  in  ever^  state  to  secure 
laws  restricting  and  taxing  billboards.  Public 
sentiment  must  be  further  aroused  in  favor  of  forest 
reservations.  From  every  section  of  the  country 
there  come  calls  for  concrete  assistance. 


More  Members  are  Needed 

The  American  Civic  Association  is  a  voluntary 
organization  of  persons  working  to  make  America 
the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world.  The  fine 
work  it  has  done  was  accomplished  solel3r  with  the 
dues  and  contributions  of  members  and  interested 
friends.  The  demands  upon  it  require  for  it  greater 
resources  in  membership  and  more  liberal  support. 


The  careful  coordination  and  economical  execution  of  its  working  plans  enable  the 
American  Civic  Association  to  render  invaluable  service  at  small  cost,  for  it  is  free 
from  cumbersome  machinery  of  organization  and  in  position  to  do  things  ~  to  do 
them  speedily,  quickly  and  thoroughly.  This  is  a  direct  appeal  for  YOU  to  become  a 
member.    Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  copy  of  it  in  remitting. 

AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.  HoRACB  McFarland,  President 

Clinton  Rogbrs  Woodruff,  Vice-Pres.  and  Acting  Secretary 


William  B.  Rowland^  Treasarer 

Robert  C.  Ocdbn,  Chairman  Advisory  Com. 


AMERICAN  GIVIG  ASSOCIATION,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


/  enclose  S- 


.,  and  nHsh  to  be  enrolled  as 


Recent  and  Forthcoming  Literature 

The  American  Civic  Association  has  made  many  important  additions  to  the  authoritative  literature 
of  civic  endeavor.  Other  documents  of  notable  value  will  be  published  in  the  early  future.  Members  re- 
ceive the  literature  as  currently  published,  without  charge.  The  material  they  thus  obtain  in  the  courseof  a 
year  in  itself  is  worth  a  great  dtal  more  than  the  membership  fee.    Some  specimen  subjects  are  as  follows : 

Binboardf  and  Thdr  RepiUtidas. 

A  Ssnnposium. 
Good  Roads  and  Civie  Imiirwemeat. 
By  DTWard  Kin^. 
Improvement  of  Borne  Oroiuida. 

By  Warren  H.  Manning. 
Moeqoitoe  and  How  to  Abate  Tbem. 
ByP.  L.  Olmsted  and  H.CTWeeks. 
vUlj  and  Playgnmiida. 

By  Joseph  L«e. 
Public  Comfort  Stations. 

By  Frederick  L.  Ford. 
RaHroed  Imnrovements. 

By  Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea. 
Recreation  Oentns. 

By  Graham  Romeyn  Taykw. 
Removal  of  Overhead  Wiiea. 

By  Frederick  L.  Ford. 

School  Gardens.  By  W.  A.  Baldwin. 

Trees  in  Citlee.  ,         ..  „    ,     . 

By  J.  Horace  McFarland. 

TheSmokenaiaaace.  ASympoaiom. 


.member  of  the  American  Civic 


Association, 
NAME 


Life  Membership.  $50  or  more 

Sustaining    "  $10  a  year 

Club  $S  a  year 

Councillors*  **  $S  a  year 

Annual         **  $3  a  year 


ADDRESS- 
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Begin  the  New  Year  right>  wUh  Now  Col- 
lars, New  Cuffs  Qf  the  rig  fit  kind,  LfTH- 
OlAN—hnen  w^AjV^  is  foaUrpraofird,  You 
ivipe  thcrn  clean  and  white  as  when  new- 
wit  h  a  damp  cloth.  The  saving  in  laundry 
expenses  will  swell  your  bank  accoant,  and 
jviu  will  have  slyJe  and  comfort  at  all  ljme?«, 

Callars  25c.  Cuffs  SCto, 

V^Htt^  and  we  *<*+V  t^-Jt/^    ffxC^nJ. 

THE   FIBERLOID   COMPANY 
Dept,  IS  f  Wiiverl^  V\m€c,  New  York 


A  Leading  Architect 

Designed  this  Non-Smoking  Fu'eplace 

We  baTe  scores  of 
other  fireplace  de- 
signs—some simple, 
some  elaborate— that 
*  will  suit  If  this  does 
not  appeal  to  vour 
artistic  sense— all  de. 
signed  by  America's 
leading  architects.  In 
conjunction  with  a 

Eractlcal  fireplace 
nllder  who  has  de- 
Toted  his  life  to  the 
work  of  perfecting  a 
fireplace  that  will 
not  smoke. 

Our  fireplaces 
leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  In  point  of 
true  artistic  beauty, 
practicability  and 
honesty  of  construc- 
tion, we  can  refer 
you  to  many  men  of 
wealth  and  position 
throughout  the  coun- 
try  who  find  solace 

and  comfort  In  the  warmth  and  cheer  of  our  fireplaces. 
Being  built  of  finest  specially  made  brick,  they  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  cheap  wooden  alrairs  so  often 
seen  in  modem  dwellings. 

We  suggest  tints  and  colors  to  harmonise  with  the  room 
decorations.    Can  be  placed  in  new  or  old  homes. 

Out  free  Book  of  Designa,  sent  for  the  asking^  ahowa 
apleaaing  and  suitable  variety  to  meet  individwd  re" 
quirementa. 

Our  prices  arc  from  $18.00  upwards. 

COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  CO. 

2549WMtTweltth  Street,  Chicago 


ir 


TeU  It 
Quickly 


Let  your  ciutomars,  agents  and 
salesmea  know  by  first  maU,  of 
everything  new  that  affects  business 
condidons. 

Don^t  wait  for  prmted  matter.  Do 
it  now  with  a 


Mimeograph 
Circular 


You  dictate  it  to  the  stenographer. 
She  writes  it  out  like  an  ordinary  letter 
on  a  specially  prepared  paper.  This 
is  put  into  the  Mimeograph  and  copies 
run  off  at  the  rate  ol  50  lo  60  per 
mintite«  With  our  ink-matching  rib^ 
bons  for  filling  in  names  and  addresses* 
they  can  be  made  personal  letters  if 
desbed.  No  oth^  way  is  so  qukk, 
wo  convenient  or  so  inexpensive. 


We  have  a  booklet  about  Mimeo- 
graphs which  may  help  you  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  youi  office  without 
adding  to  the  pay  roll 

Will  you  send  us  your  address  For 
act^y? 

A.  B.  Dick  Company 


or    47     N- 


Jackson   fitvd,,  Chicayo 
StT«fitt    New    York 
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LI  E  B  I  G 

Company's     Extract    of    Beef 


For  Kitchen  and  Sickroom 


art?  the  bc^t  Ldowq 

ami  th*  most  reliabtt  ieeda 

pro  wu.  K very  pa  ck  ngt  h  as  t»ch  i  n  d 

It  the  repalatlon  of  a  boiue  whose 

business  standards  are  the  highest  in  the  trade. 

Ferry's  l^S  0««4  Aanaml  will  be  maUed  FBEE  toaUapplt 

eanU.   It  contains  colored  plates,  many  engrsTings,  and  full  de> 

scrlptions,  prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  leoo  varleUes  of 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Inralnable  to  all.   Send  for  it. 

D.  M.  FIRRY  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Mioh. 


These  trade-ins  rk  crii 

Cres 

BARL 

Perfect  Breakfi 
PANSY  FLOUI 

Unlike  all 

For 

rARWQI  i 


es  on  every  package 

S    and 
TALS, 

Cereals, 
and   Biscuiu 
:k  grocers. 

ite 


Don't 


XtSB  OOLLETTB*!  ?ATE1IT  ?ATCBBI 

mend  all  leaks  in  all  ntensils— tin, 

brass,  copper,  graniteware,  hoC  water 

etc.    Mo  solder,  cement  or  riret. 


Anyone  can  nse  them:  tit  any  sarface; 

Send  for  sample  pkff.lOa   Oooplstopkf. 

assortsd  sisM,  S6e.  peslpsld.   Acwts  vaatsC 


mplepkfT.li 

JSe.  pcslps" 

CoUstts  Kfg.  Co..  Box  104. 


H.T. 


Berkey  A  Gay  Furniture  Co- 

Grand  Rapid h,  Mich. 

180  Canal  St. 


SHOP  MARK 


Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  is 
Correct  in  Design 


1  iSc.  in  U.  S.  Sumps  to  Dept. 
-  Edition  DeLuze  Booklet, 
'umtture  ol  Character." 


Sold  at  Leading  Furniture  Stores 
at  Modest  Prices. 
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Water  Supply  Experts 

Have  you  a  water  supply  problem  to  solve?  If  so,  turn  it  over 
to  us  and  we  will  furnish  a  water  system  which  will  provide  a  first 
class  and  satisfactory  water  supply  in  every  respect. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  water  supply  for  any  purpose,  let  us 
tell  you  about  the  Kewanee  System,  Let  us  show  you  what  we  have 
accomplished  for  over  8.000  users  of  our  water  supply  system— 

The  Kewanee  System 

of  Water  Supply 

We  design  and  manufacture  complete  water  supply  systems  for  city  and 
country  residences,  f arms»  hotels,  club^,  public  institutions,  vUlaf^es,  etc.  Besides 
furnishing  expert  engineering  libility  and  the  practical  knowledge  i^ained  from 
over  ten  years  experience,  we  also  furnish  the  complete  equipment  in  each  caae. 

Every  Kewanee  System  is  fully  guaranteed.  No  charges  are  made  for  pre- 
liminary estimates,  speeifications  and  plans.  Our  trade  mark  (shown  above) 
represents  the  highest  quality  and  efficiency  wherever  you  see  it.  Write  for 
catalog  No,  36, 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  III 

32  Broadway,  New  York  City.  820  Marquette  Bldg,,  Chicago.  0 

404  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 


rg^j-fc-*^  ^±^1^ 
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.END    FOU    OUR  CATALOG/'HOME  HEATING" 


Hot-Water  Heated  ^IQg 


'ANDREWS  heater: 


FTA&E  PBtCE'*iSa 


IT   fS   WELL  WORTH   REAOfNG 


PAPER  PATTERNS  FOR  HEATING  PLANTS      ^  risJ^Jire??;^,:*?S3iSr-SI-"^2: 


About  40  years  ago.  a  man  named  Butterlck  made  a  businesi 
of  cuttinff  patterns  for  men's  shirts.  His  wile  suroested  that 
I  M  made  in  ttmilar  manner  for  women's  and  children's 
He  did  thb,  and  the  result  is  the  present  tlssue-mper 
pattern  naed  in  erery  home.  By  using  these  iMtterns.  any 
woman  who  can  sew  can  BATB  HALT  THB  OOBT  and  make 
clothes  fully  as  attractire  and  serviceable  as  she  can  get  from 
a  proicwional  dressmaker. 

We  make  patterns  lor  Heating  Plants.  Send  plan  or  dutch  of 
jrour  house  for  exact  BSTOUTB  irREC.  Our  price  will  Include 
best  radiators,  pipes  cut  to  fit.  fittings.  Talves,  gold  bvonxe.  and 
the  now  funous  Andrews  Steel  Boiler.  Everything  complete 
reachr  for  erection,  with  diagrams  and  directions  so  any  man 
handy  with  tools  can  erect  Andrews  8TBSL  BOILBR  has  double 
beating  wtface.  requires  leas  fuel,  is  simple,  durable,  easily 
cleaned,  and  needs  no  repairs.    We  furnish  the  hottest  radi- 

7I« 


Regurgitating  Safety  Valve  and  (^roup  System  of  piping.  We 
design,  manufacture,  guarantee,  and  sdl  each  plant  direct  frosi 
FACTOKT  TO  V8BB,  giving  you  the  lowest  price  for  the  valne. 
Don't  buy  s  heating  plant,  either  water  or  steam,  natfl  yea  see 
our  catalogue,  "  Home  Heating,* 


temlaiws 
fully  how  you  can  erect  your  own  plants  and  save 
plumbers'  charges.  Send  for  list  of  our  castomcrs 
in  your  vicinity  and  examine  their  plants.    We  do 


'iSS^>^'       ANDREWS  HEATIN6  COMPANY, 


it  right  In  44  Ststes.  Canada  and  Alaska.  Plaats 
guaranteed  and  sold  on  ttO  PATS' niAL  »!■. 
(Remember,  we  manufacture  the  most  economical 
boiler,  furnish  the  quickest  drculatioa.  hottest 
radiators  .  and  the  lowest  price  for  the  value.) 
nncnr  RATVS  B(|VALIZBII.    Mention  this  magasiM  and 

send  names  of  ottier  people  going  to  buy.  and  get  full  particulars. 

Old  bouses  easOy  fitted. 

747  USalk  BMg. 
CmCAQO 


MANUFACTURERS 


COMTf?ACTOR^ 


CONSULTING  ENGJNEERf 


A 


^  Surprise  Box 


orf° 


^^m^f. 


^3 


When    you    open    a    box    of 

Tiro  Tko  Chocolate  Hrunch  you  will 

find  a  sweet  surprise  in  ^tore  for  yoiL 
No  other  cof\fection  is  so  temptingly  good.    Its  golden  heart  ol  brittle  taffy- 
its  outer  coat  of  creamy  chocolate  tempt  you  to  eat  piece  after  piece. 
SoJd  everywhere  in  ten,  twenty- live  and  fifty  cent  packages.   If  you  caimot 
hu^  secure  them,  a  ten  cent  package  ^vilI  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price* 

MADE  BY  THE  ORIGINATORS  OF 
TROWBRIDGE  CHOCOLATE  CHIPS 


TROWftRlDGE  CHOCOLATE  CHIP  CO* 


:'T^ 


N«advlUe,  Pa. 


W<^y^ 
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^<f  fttf  #fa^/l^^  PORCELAIN  Sfefli 

c>>  I  al€  UaTCl    enameled  ware 


Every  piece  of  (^^td^HCl^t^u  Ware  bears  the 
"^taitdattr  "GREEN  and  GOLD^*  guarantee  label, 
and  has  the  trade-mark  **S^mtd&pd*^  cast  on  the  outside. 
Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture,  it  is' 
not  ^J$iMtd^P^  Ware.  Substitutes  are  all  inferior; 
refuse  them,  for  they  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 
The  word  ^J^tandard*^  is  stamped  on  all  our  nickeled 
brass  fittings;  specify  them  and  see  that  you  get  the 
genuine  trimmings  with  your  bathroom  equipment. 

Our  book»  ^^  MODERN  BATHROOMS/'  tells  you  how  to  plan  and 
arrang^e  your  bathroom »  aod  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive 
as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail, 
together  with  hints  on  decoration^  tiling;,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete 
and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject.  FREE  for  six  cents 
postage  and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 

Address  StaTrdardlmirtaiannfeC^^  Dept,  D,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,*  U.  S.  A. 

Pittsburgh  SliQwrcraai,  04<?  Penn  Avenue 
Offices  *nd  Showrooms  in  New  York:  :9t««imr  Building,  JS-J7  We^t  jut  Street 
LondODf  Eag.f  13  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  Nrw  Orloini:  Cor.  B«to£iiiq  &  5t  JoiephStS 

Louiirillt;  5^5-^39  West  Maiii  Street  Oltvetima:  wS-ti5ZUumiiKc*aa,  6.  E* 


h^ff'Tf^S^^f^^rH^f^'^ 
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ANYONE  who  has  had  the  teeth  polished  by  a  skilful  dentist  knows  the  de- 
li jtluful   sunsation  of  cleanliness  and  purity  which  follows  the  removal 
from  iht^   lecth  of  the  filmy  deposits  of    bacteria-laden    mucus  always 
present  thertnn^  and   the  exquisite  smoothness  of  the  natural  enamel  surfaces, 
^rhe    disco%er>^   of    Calox    has    made    it    possible    for   everyone    to    experi- 
ence    this    delightful     sensation     by     the    ordin^iry    methods    of    the    toilet, 
''THE    OXYGEN    DOES    IT/' 

Dainty    Trial  Si^i  ditt  and  BmtkUl  serri  on  rc£eipt  of  luvt  Ci-tds  (Stamf^s  <^r  C&i*t) 

McKESSON    ^    ROBBINS  93    Fulton    Street,  N.Y.   Ctty 
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/ 

Winter  is 

which 


pere 


\ 


raise  *        Pay  any  price  you  will, 

Sbaos  made  ^  ^^"  ^"  ^^  "^  ^^^^  ^°^^ 

/^  ^  merit  and  purity  than  are 

found  in  FAIRY  SOAP 
the   white,     oval,    floating 
cake  -at  5c 


THIiX.  K. 
FAlKBANk 


|rr*nti>il  lilKhr<«l 

|M»iiH|lilf>  Nwanl^ 

I  bolli  HI.  l.oiil« 

■lid  FiirllmiiJ 

K\|Mi^illMlla, 


with  her  philling  blasts, 
havoc  with  tender  skins, 
from  inferior  materia — {iphtaining  fr^ 
alkali  p  coloring  matter,  fillers  and  other 
adulterants  are  extren^ely  harn>ful  a'^ 
feuch  a  tjme^  They  roughen  and  redden. 
/  and  chap  the  skin,  leaving  it  in  an  irri- 
tated and  painful  state. 

-FAIRY  SOAP  agrees  with  the  tender- 

1 
est  sWn— in  spite  of  wind  and  wei^ther. 

It  is  made  from  edible  products — is  white 

and  pure.     *\^|  -:-?? — ^    z^'T 

"Have  You  a  Little  'Fairy'  in  Your  Home?'' 
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BANKCRS  TRUST 

COMPANY 


7  Wall  Street,  New  York 


I,  J. 


Capital         .        .        .        ,       $i,ooo»ooo 
Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits   ,    l,428,ooa 


DIRECTORS 

ST r, rH li X   IV A K L; Ji.  pre*. 

Bank  of  MonlistUil  Cfi.,  S,\. 
i< A  \I  I'LL    G.    K A  V  .N  t,  Pre». 

i^««btidrd  Nat* I   Bank,  N^  V. 
KDWEN  M,  FUiLKLHV, 

Spencer  Tnsk  &Cci.,  N.Y. 
JAMIIS    G.   iAXNOX,   V.  Pre*. 

Fourth  Nat'l  Bank.  N^  V. 
1.1 3. \HMi    L\    CON\ERSi:, 

President,  N,  V, 
Ill.NKY  P    l^A\iSOX,  V.  Pre*. 

Flrit  Nat 'I  Baok.  N.  V. 
\\  A 1/ r  K  ]<   i:     I  R  [-: \V^ .  V .  Prms . 

Corn  Bichange  Bank.  N.  V. 
rKKDKKK  K  T.  H,\!>KKI.(.   V.  PrtJ. 

lllinola  Trust  A  Sav.  Bk.,  ChlcaKQ 
A.    KARTOX    iri:PlU."R\p  Pre*. 

Cha»e  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  V. 
IMikMAS    W.     LAMi>NT. 

Second  Vk«  Pre*.,  N.  Y. 
CJMl.S  \\\   McCARRAlL  Prw* 

MechankJl*  N*t'l  B*nK,  N.  V. 
KIH.AK    L.    MARS']  UX. 

6l«lraCo.,B*cikeM«N.Y. 

J.P.norffsn&Co.,N.Y, 

\\  n.LlA^^  ir,  p*>in  km,  Pr*a. 

Chemical  NrnVl  Bank.  N.  Y. 
UAXiF.L  a   RK!1K  V.  Pret, 
Liberty  Nat'l  Bank,  N.Y. 

1  :in V  \ R I >  I \  s\^'l N  v i : \\  Pr«a. 

First  Nat'l  Bank,  Kiin«tuClty. 
JiXiX    ]\   TMOMPi^i^X, 

Vice  Pre«ldent,  N.  V. 
GIfJJKRT  G,  Tll^JRXi:.V.Prci. 

Nan  Park  Bank.N.Y, 
Enw\i<i>  T<^\^^sl  xn  Pre*. 

Importers  &  Trader*  Nat.  Bank,  NY. 

Ai.Miirr  II.  wn;<rix.  v.  Pka. 

ChateNal'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 

S  N  \T  i '  r  r.    \\i  H  >t  .V  KKTOX.  Prea. 

Gatlatla  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
i:  \  A\  A  \i  I  >   1-     I      V<  tU  X  G,  Ptea. 
Flttt  Nfltn  Bank,  J«rMy  City. 


AS   EXECUTOR  AND 
TRUSTEE 

this  Company  adminis- 
ters the  estates  of  clients, 
and  gives  to  the  subject 
of  investments  the  wis- 
dom and  valuable  ex- 
perience possessed  by 
this  Company  and  its 
directors. 

Depositors  are  always 
able  to  command  freely 
the  facilities  of  this  Com- 
pany. Interest  is  paid 
upon  deposits  which  are 
subject  to  withdrawal 
upon,  notice  or  demand. 

Out  of  town  accounts 
solicited. 


Inquiries  are  invited  as  to  the  Company *s  functions 
as  Executor,  Administrator,  and  Guardian;  as  Fiscal 
Agent,  and  as  Trustee  for  Individuals  and  Corporations, 
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HAND 
6AJ^OLIO 


/ 


')m^  ,  *,  V 


•^ 


op-the 

face; 

HANDS 
BATH 

Brings  to  the  skin 
results  beyond  the 
ability  of  other 
soaps. to  attain.  It 
is  both  a  cleanser 
and  exhilarator  of 
the  skin,  and  leaves 
the  cuticle  delicate 
as  a  baby\  but 
healthy  and  vigor- 
ous as  that  of  an 
athlete.   JS    sS    ^ 


THE  WILLIAMS  PRINTING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


'         <J 


ireamini 


iOrn 


mis. 


STED  C 


I 


e5^%g^' 


YTASTfl* 


Hdl*5 


■^r  i" 


>v 


The  Genuine 

TOASTED  CORN  FLAKES 

Has  the  signature  of      — 

on  the  package 
10^  at  all  grocers — large  package 


'     TOASTED 
roMI"AN\ 


BATTLE.  CftttK 
TfJA-^THOCaHJM    I J 


A  N  / 


"3^ 


Great  Storage  Dams 

Capitalization  of  Railroads 

Are  Railroad  Freights  Too  Low? 

Taft  and  His  Training  for  the  Presidency 
Jlie  President  and  Governors  in  Conference 

Dr.  Howard^  Enemy  of  Insect  Pests 

Western  Business  Conditions 

Tlie  Real  Itfr.  Asqulth 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  13  Astor  Place,  IVEW  YORK 


The  only  way  you 
^     can  hear  the 
great  singers 
when  you 
want 


/* 


The  New  York        'I      e 
opera    season 
closes    in    the, 
spring.      The^ 
London  season 
in  the  fall. 

The  Victor  season 
never  closes — Caruso, 
Calve,  Eames,  Farrar,  Gadski,  Homer, 
Melba,  Plancon,  Schumann- Heink,  Scotti, 
Sembrich,  Tetrazzini  and  other  great  artists 
always  in  your  music-room.  rr*"'^  '"^ 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  glatjly  play  grand  opera  or  any  other    u| 
Vittor  music  you  want  lo  hear  '  ^, ,        , 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  usA.  'jB^       ' 


To  eet  bcsl  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Kccoril!.. 


The  new  Victor  records  for  each  month  are  for  sale  on  the  28ih  of  the  preceding  month — the 
Simultaneous  Opening  Day  throughout  America. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following  departments: 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notoble 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  pearls,  etc. 

DIAMOND  RESETTING:  OU  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
richer  pearls;  exchange  allowance  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  PUin  gold  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
ladies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
topaz,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix ; 
collections  of  amber,  coral,and  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
tiers,  decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  French  en- 
amels, miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  biigs 
with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather ;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
boot  pulls,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES :  Opera,  field,and  marine  glass- 
es; lorgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell, and  pearl; 
barometers,  thermometers,  compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES:  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets^etc. 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
ed fans  with  pearl,  shell, and  ivory  sticks.  All 
kinds  of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
vices, chests  of  forks  and  spoons,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 

UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels ;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES;  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors ;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping, and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  decorations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.   All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS:  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  for  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  shades,  for  dining 
room ;  candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY :  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  plates,  cut  glass ;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewelry,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watches,  clocks,  music  boxes,  bronzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  objects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT:  Correspondence 
Solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  Co. 
1908  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  666  pages, 
upon  application 


Fifth  Aveooe  and  37th  Street  New  York 
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$240  PER  100"''"'°'' 

.Direct  from  the  maker  for  CASH 


TF  you  bought  this  cigar  in  the  ordinary  way — in 
•*•  a  retail  cigar  store — you  would  pay  loc.  or  3  for 
a  quarter.  At  retail  it's  worth  it.  You  save  more  than  half 
simply  because  you  buy  it  for  cash  from  the  man  who  makes  it 
— and  not  through  the  third  hand. 

A  Cuban  hand  made  Hairaoa  cigar — folly  five  iflches  loog. 

I  am  the  only  manufacturer  selling  cigars  direct  to  the  smoker  strictly  for  cask  only. 
The  man  selling  on  credit,  charging  ^5.00  per  hundred  for  cigars  no  better  than  mine  at 
$2.40,  can  well  afford  to  have  half  his  customers  *'stick  aim.'*  If  you  are  willing  to  pay 
^5.00  for  the  sake  of  buying  your  cigars  on  credit,  send  your  orders  to  him. 

Send  me  ^2.40  for  100  Panatelas.  Try  them,  and  if  they  are  not  equal  to  any  loc. 
cigar  you  ever  bought,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  get  your  money  ba.k. 

Dept.  R.R.,  67-69  West  125th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


l^Uttif^^^^4H^9v/^ 


Make  rcmictancn  pa)rable  to  Edwin  Clear  Co. 
REFERENCES:  The  State  Bank  of  New  York,  Dan  and  Bradstrret^. 


FREE  FOR  1  MONTH 

If  yrm  nrdcr  liii  \torinn  R,  Edwin  I^atelas  before  the  end 
of  ihiHi  ni  tint  1 1  i\\.iv\t:  .Viih>  and  s^nd  me  with  your  order  the 
risnic  and  addrt-in  ui  a  nian  ihh<»iji  [  may  interest  in  my  way 
oJ  ftcMii^K  riKars  fnnm  faclnry  dirwt  to  the  smoker  at  wholc- 
aalii?  prici^h.  T'H  send  v^ns  FltKK  a  box  of  "Old  Fashioned 
ILivaihi  Smiikers"  and  :n  P^tenied  Ci^rar  Cutter,  both  as  il- 
hi?iir:iEed,  t£i  iTitrodnEce  iht  Morton  R.  Edwin  Panatela. 


M-M  Simplicity  together  with 
M-M  Efficiency  is  the  one 
y  great  reason  why  the 

M-M  Motorcycle 

is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  rfm  country.  Simple  of  constniction,  simple  of  control,  ita  splendid  3X  H.  P. 
non- vibrating  engine  can  and  does  deliver  the  power  when  and  where  you  need  it.  Its  efficient  belt  trans- 
mission   together   with   its  perfect  spring   fork  makes  Motorcycling  a  real  pleasure 

Agvnts  Wanted—Special  Frojxysition.         Immediate  deliveries^^ot prompt  promises. 

AMERICAN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  711  Centre  St,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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The  Full  Enjoyment  of 

Fresh 


Fruit 


L 


The  full  enjoyment  of  fresh 
fruit  comes  to  the  person 
who  knows  enough  to  com- 
bine it  with  a  food  that  is  properly  acted  upon  by  the  fruit  acids, 
thereby  promoting  digestion  and  preventing  stomach  discomfort 
and  bowel  disorders*     The  ideal  food  for  this  purpose  is 

Shredded   Wheat   Biscuit 

The  shape  of  the  biscuit  and  the  porous  nature  of  the  shreds 
make  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  combinations  with  all  kinds  of  acid 
fruits,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

You  do  not  know  "The  Joys  of  June"  until  you  have  eaten 
Shredded  Wheat  with  strawberries  and  cream*  Nothing  so  whole- 
some, healthful  or  nutritious  in  summer*  Try  it 
for  dessert  in  place  of  soggy  white  flour  short-cake 
and  other  pastries.  Deticiously  palatable  and 
easily  digested  by  the  most  delicate  stomach.  ^ ' 

Shredded  Wlient  i*  made  of  the  choiee»t  wKite  wKeat  that 
grow«,  U  cl4?4iied,  a  team '■cooked,  mhredded  and  baked  in  ihe 
Bneil    And    cleaneit    food    factory    in    the     world. 

"lU  All  in  the  Shreds" 
THE     NATURAL     FOOD    COMPANY 

Niagvk  FalU,  N.  Y. 


Our  new  Code  Bock 
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NEW  MACMILLAN    PUBLICATIONS 


MR.  CHURCHILL'S  NEW  NOVEL.     JUST  READY 

Mr.  Crewe's  Career  By  Winston  Charebni 

The  new  novel  by  the  author  of  **  Coniston  **  had  a  larger  sale  in  advance  of  and  on  the 
day  of  publication  than  any  other  novel  ever  issued  by  its  pablishers.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Ntiv  York  Tribune  said  of  it  :  **  Mr.  Churchill  rises  to  a  level  he  has  never 
known  before,  and  gives  us  one  of  the  best  stories  of  American  life  ever  written  J** 

**  There    are   in    it    simplicity,   humanity,  **  The  character  studies  are  unusually  keen 

dramatic  imagination  .  .  .  finished,  subtle  and  subtle.     Hilary  Vane  is  equal  to  any- 

portraitures,  vivid  and  diverting,*'  thing  in  American  fiction.'* 

— Commercial.  — North  American. 

Ciotht  with  eight  full-page  illustrations.     Price  $i.so 

MOST  NOTABLE  OF  MODERN  HISTORIES 

Lord  Cromer's  deeply  interesting  Modcm  Egypt 

Its  aims  are  two  :  (i)to  put  on  record  an  accurate  account  of  the  principal  events  which 
have  occurred  in  Europe  and  the  Soudan  since  1876 ;  (2)  to  explain  the  results 
which  have  accrued  to  Egypt  from  the  British  occupation  of  the  country  in   1882. 

'*  Lord  Cromer  drives  us  back  to  what  Sainte-Beuve  said  of  Napoleon,  or  Matthew  Arnold 
ol  Gen.  Grant — that  clear-cut  thinking  is  indispensable  to  the  best  writing.  In  the 
present  case,  we  have,  in  addition  to  a  style  notable  for  simplicity  and  point,  sagacious 
reflections,  remarks  which  light  up  whole  principles  of  government,  characterizations  of 
individuals  and  of  races  which  reveal  a  philosophical  mind  with  a  disciplined  Imagination. 
All  these  are  f  uits  of  long  experience  and  patient  study.  For  rich  content,  then,  as  well 
as  pleaiving  form,  this  work  of  a  seasoned  statesman  is  one  to  be  not  only  read  but 
pondered. ' ' —  The  Nation. 

In  two  octavo  volumes  with  portraits.     $6.00  net 

AN  ILLUMINATING  WORK  ON  GOVERNMENT 
ProL    A.    Lai^rrenCe    LO'WeU'S  important  work,  nearly  ready 

The  Government  of  England  in  two  voiunus 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  English  political  system,  showing  the  extent  to  which 
political  power  in  England  has  shifted  gradually — to  the  territorial  aristocracy  and  thence 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  political  institutions  of  England  have  endured  so  long ; 
they  have  been  unusually  free  from  violent  commotions;  they  have  been  widely  influential 
on  other  nations ;  and  are  at  present  at  such  an  epoch  in  their  history  as  to  make  them 
exceptionally  important  to  everyone  interested  in  popular  government. 

In  two  octavo  volumes^  similar  in  bindingy  et:.  to  Bryce^s  "  The  American  Commonwealth  " 

Ready  about  June  /.     Price,  probably  %4.oo  nrt 

Professor  Josiah  Royce's      The  Pbilosophy  of  Loyalty 

**  Whether  one  is  a  pragmatist  with  a  horror  of  the  metaphysical  absolute,  or  an  idealist 
who  can  never  accept  unsettlement  as  finality,  he  will  find  Dr.  Royce's  doctrine,  either  as 
proof  or  poetry,  a  power  in  the  business  of  living." — New  York  Tribune. 

Clothy  t2mo,  %t.so  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.62 


Published  ^pjg   MACMILLAN  COMPANY  ^^Nefvork"- 
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Is 

Looking 
For  Him 


/^REAT  interests,  in  every  city  of  every  state  in  the  Union*  are  constantly  seeking 
^^  "The  Man  Who  Knows/*  the  nian  who  has  acquired  practical,  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  line  of  work,  and  of  the  questions  of  the  day.  Precisely  such  knowledge 
^practical,  complete,  authoritative— can  be  acquired  most  quickly,  easily,  and  in- 
expensively from 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 

-^the  greatest  of  all  modem  reference  works,  acd  the  ONLY  one  ahsolutelj  abreast  with  the  time*.     The 
scholarly,  commandiinE,  thorough  quality  of  The  New  International  Is  gaaranteed  by  the  names  o!  its 
Editors-in  -  Chief :    Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  LLC.,  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph,  D.,  L.H.D,,   Frank   Moore 
Colby,  M.A.,  and  over  400  other  eminent  specialists,  making  the  grandest  educator  of  the  age, 

THE    NEW    fNTERNATIONAL    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    COMPRISES 

20  Vnlmmes     16,000  Pages      67,000  Titles      7,000  lUastTatJoas 
100  Full-Page  Colottid  Plate* 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


^Fill  in  the  »tt«bt?d  coupon,  and  *e  will   i*iid  tob.   ABSOLUTELY   FREE  OF 

CHARGE,  our  hjindiumi?  ^-pa^;?  p<ainphlFt  contMiiiinK  illuitikiitjnfl,  colored  platei^ 

tample  pu»  of  t«it,  Jiitj  and  picturei  of  «nimcDt  cDiitnbutots,  ipKimem  of 

bmdinif],  etc.— eiiiiiE  you  a.n  etict  idea  pf  the  eicellencc  at  the  work  mnd  itt 

BTcmt  vtltiti  lo  rou.     Al^fX  information  r^faniinR  our  tfaty-pmrmeat  pJui, 

wliich   FDAbtpi    you  to  tccufe  The  New  IntcfTnatiDaal  Encyclopf  dia  with  x      a" 

■main nitid  outlay.  /   ^^  ^*'^  ^^"^ 


Wate)i  for  ty^e  nixl 
Aclv«rt}&efn«nt 

^'THi  nm  WHO  wtots" 


The  r^ri^ln^l  ^"^^'"'^^  t''  "  Ttic  Mjq 
Willi  KDr'^i>/'  uriplrd  tin  twtwm^  h^^vy 
[iiEtcT^miuliL.^  fnf  frnniti^u:,  twin  li*  woi 
itri-  to  ifiy  jii]rir*ii5  i>n  rrnr^ripl  i>1    toe, 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

3T2    FirTM    AVE.,   f*tW  YOHR  CITV 


^*.-i> 


5* 


'*'^o*,x.' 


^^' 


f 
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BOOKS  for  SUMMERI 
READING    -^ 


Under  ihbsi  l^LiJuiinj^r  will  Ul-  tinjitJ  annijunctMTicnis  of 
ncivelfi  \A  Ihe  better  cbm  ind  oihpT  pK>d  liocikfl  which 
readun  rjf  the  Reithw  op  Rp views  will  he  vUd  lu  have 
fiiJT  read i tier  dutiri^  ItiE^iTrc  hmst-^  in  ihr^  summer  ':ei*;.ifi. 


THE     CAPTIVATING      ROMANCE 

TKe 
Princess 
DeKra 

By  JOHN  REED  SCOTT, 

In  which  we  meet  again  the  characters 
of  his  dashing  success 

**The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Huzzars** 

(Eleven  Editions) 

This  romance  has  the  same  light 
touch,  swift  action,  quick  art  and 
repartee,  sharp  and  unexpected 
climaxes,  intrigue,  sword-play  and 
danger  that  have  stood  out  so 
noticeably  in  the  author's  two 
former  **  best-selling*'  books,  the 
''Cohntr  and  'Beatnx  of  Claret 


rOUl  ILLUSTIAnONS  IN  COLOI  BY 

CUUtENCS  r.  UNDBIWOOD 
12m*.  -       D«c«ratc4  Cloth.  $1.50 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO..  Philadelphia 


ARE     YOU     THINKING     OF 

BUILDING  A  HOME? 

By  H.  W,  DESMOND  and  H.  W.  FROHNB 
of  the  Architectural  Record 

Size  6  X  9.     200  joites.     100  iHufiraliam.    Nd.  $li».  poUuu 
20c.  eztn.    Send  for  cncultf. 


This  is  the  one  indispensable  book.  It  lelb  of 
the  architect,  his  duties,  what  he  does,  %irhy  he 
does  it,  and  of  his  relatioDs  to  the  builder. 
It  tells  of  the  builder  and  of  his  duties;  of  materials 
and  methods  of  conitruction,  details  of  equip- 
ment, drainage,  plumbing,  hearing,  ventilating, 
decorarion,  furnishing,  etc,  etc 
Fully  illustrated  with  100  fine  half-tones — ^valu- 
able and  sugsesrive  interiors  and  exteriors,  plans 
drawn  to  sciJe.  Throughout  the  book  is  prac- 
tical and  not  theoretical. 


DR.  ELLEN 

By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 

is  a  vivid  and  dramatic  story  of  life  and  love  in 
the  California  Sierras.  Deservedly  popular  it 
is  now  in  the  fourth  edition,  $130. 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


Thin  Coupon  will  brinv  one  io  yon : 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &.  CO., 
133  E.  i6th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Enclosed    I1.50    for    which 
please  send  one  copy  of  **Jack 
Spurlock — Prodigal,"    illustra- 
ted. 


Name, 


Address. 


JONAS  SPURLOCK 


who  can  raise  a  million  dollars  at  an  hour's  notice,  but 
can't  raise  a  boy.      You  are  invited  lo  meet  him  in 

Jack  Spurlock— Prodigfal 

By  George  Horace  Lorimer 
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from  fK^    Jacobs  List 


from  the 

The  Book  that  Has  Created  a  New  Character  in  Fiction 


BRUNHILDA 
ORR'S  ISLAND 

Price  $1.50 


By  WILLIAM  JASPER  NICOLLS 


You  need  only  to  read  this  book  to  be  transported 
to  the  rugged  shores  of  Casco  Bay»  to  meet  the  stal- 
wart fishermen  of  Orr*s  Island,  to  see  the  jaunty 
Phyllis  fresh  from  her  New  York  Club  anchorage 
gliding  into  this  quiet  harbor.  To  know  Brunhilda 
is  to  recognize  a  new  character  in  fiction.  Niece  of 
a  sturdy  old  fisherman,  she  breathes  a  charm,  a  freshness  that  at  once  becomes  the  dominant 
note  in  the  book.  You  follow  her  love  story  breathlessly  only  to  sigh  at  the  end  for 
more  Brunhildas  in  the  world  of  literature. 


Summer  Sports 


Advanced 
Golf 

By  JAMES  BRAID 

{H'orid's  Golf  Champion) 

Price  $3.00  net.         By  Mail.  $3.20. 

Invaluable  to  every  solfer, 
however  well  -  developed  hit 
game.  Few  experts  have  ever 
•o  successfully  written  of  the  real 
science  of  the  game.  No  VkV^^ 
phase  of  the  sport  is  left  uncus- 
cussed. 


The  Complete 

Lawn  Tennis 

Player 

By  A.  WALLIS  MYERS 

Price  $3.00  net.        By  Mail.  $3.20. 

A  work  that  delves  into  the 
lore,  the  history  of  Tennis,  and 
interprets  the  various  stylet  of 
playing  so  authoritatively,  so 
clearly  that  it  at  once  becomes  a 
handbook  of  inestimable  value. 


Concerning 
Lafcadio 
Heam 

By 
GEORGE  M.  GOULD,  M.D. 
Price  $1.50  net.        By  Mail.  $1.65. 
Few   men   in   America    were 

Privileged  to  know  Lafcadio 
iearn  so  intimately  as  Dr. 
Gould.  No  work  so  clearly  oor- 
trays  the  famous  Greek's  cnar- 
acter,  his  personality,  as  this  vol- 
ume. It  constitutes  virtually  a 
personal  introduction  to  the  man 
himself. 

Trees  in 
Nature^  Msrth 
and  Art 

By  J.  ERNEST  PHYTHIAN 
Price  $1.50  net.  By  Mail.  $1.60. 
The  most  original  nature  book 
of  the  year.  It  enters  into  the 
soul  of  the  forest.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  tree  as  it  would  tell 
the  story  of  a  man.  It  traces  the 
life,  the  history,  the  utility  of  the 
tree — when  it  was  wormipped, 
its  place  in  Architecture,  Painting 
ana  Sculpture. 


.  DANTON 

and  the  French 
Revolution 

By  the  HON.  CHAS.  P. 
WARWICK 

Price  $2.50  net.         By  Mall.  $2.65. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Marat 
Camille  Desmonlins,  Charlotte 
Corday — the  jnen  and  women 
who  stood  in  the  glare  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  live  and  breathe 
in  these  pages.  Elx-Mayor  War- 
wick has  sensed  a  degree  of  in- 
terest which  French,  historians 
themsehres  have  failed  to  develop 
in  the  story  of  the  Revolution. 
We  see  Paris  in  the  grim  days  of 
dying  Royalty,  we  hear  the  fall 
of  the  guillotine,  we  seem  to  fight 
side  by  side  through  the  barri- 
caded streets  with  the  very  men 
who  directed  France's  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Uniform  with  **Mirabeao.**  $2J0. 

In  preparation: 
••  Robespierre.** 


At  All  Booksellers  or  sent  DIrecl  on  receipt  of  price.    Illustrated  Caialogtse  Free. 


George  Wa  Jacobs  &  Coa^  Publishers, 


\2\K  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHHlirs  New  Novel 

''Even  better  than  'The  Great  Secret:  " 

THE  AVENGER 

In  **  The  Avenger  "  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  his  fertile  imagination,  and  with  exceeding  skill  has  unravelled 
an  intricate  tangle  of  political  intrigue  and  private  revenges,  the 
result  being  a  novel  of  the  most  absorbing  dramatic  interest. 

Fully  illustrated.     Cloth.     $t.so. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  RED  FIRS 

By  ADA  WOODKUFF  ANDEBSON 

A  realistic  romance  of  the  great  Northwest  with  striking  scenes  and  strongly  contrasted  characters. 
Illustrated  by  Ch,  Grunwald,     Clothe  $1.50. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CHARLES  EDWARD 

By  HABBISON  BHODES 

A  lively,  humorous  story;  with  an  irrepre<»sible  hero  and  a  titled  heroine.     fVttA  24  full-page  illus- 
t  ratio  MS  by  PenrhyH  Staulaws,     Cloth  ^  %i.50. 

THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  NAME 


By  PAUL  BOUBGET.    Translated  by  George  Bnmham  Ives 

A  poignant  drama  of  the  old  aristocracy  in  France    to-day — the  ripest  work  of  a  master  novelist. 
**  Easily  the  leader  among  recent  works  of  fiction.'* — New  York  World,     Cloth^  $i.so. 

THE  HEMLOCK  AVENUE  MYSTERY 

By  BOMAN  DOUBLEDAY 

**  A  gem  among  detective  stories.     The  book  is  of  entrancing  interest  from  the  first  page.*' — San 
Francisco  Chronicle.     Illustrated  by  Grunwald.     Cloth^  $/.so.      Third  printing. 

THE  REJUVENATION  OF  AUNT  MARY 

By  ANNE  WABNEB 

A  new  edition  of  this  *'  sparkling,  hifarious  tale,*'  with  illustrations  from  photographs  of  scenes  in 
the  play  in  which  May  Kobson  is  starring.     Cloth^  $1.50.     Tenth  printing. 


QUICKENED 

By  ANNA  CBAPIN  BAY 

Miss  Ray's  best  story;  rivets  the  reader's  atten- 
tion at  the  outset.     ^$1.50. 

JANET  OF  THE  DUNES 

By  HABBIET  T.  COM  STOCK 

**  The  heroine  is  an  exquisite  creation." 


THE  REAPING 

By  MABY  IMLAY  TAYLOB 

**  Quite  the  best  picture  of   Washington   life 
to  be  found."  $1.50. 

THE  SUPREME  GIFT 

By  GBACE  DENIO  LITCHFIELD 

**  A  story  that  grips  the  reader's  sympathies." 

POCKET  EDITIONS  OF  DUMAS,  HUGO,  AND  AUSTEN 

The  Masterpieces  of  Alexandre  Damas.    14  vols.    The  Masterpieces  of  Vleior 
Hoao*    10  vols.    Jane  Austen's  Novels.    6  vols. 
Handsome  i8mo  volumes,  uniform  with  the  Pocket   Balzac  {6%  x  4}^  inches),   fully  illustrated. 
Price,  gilt  edges,  |i.oo  net  per  volume ;  limp  morocco,  edges  gilt  over  carmine,  I1.25  net  per  volume. 
Any  story  sold  separately.     Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

0nScnd  for  niustrated  Sprlno  Catalogue 

LITTLE,   BROWN  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,   BOSTON 
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M^i:^^;^ 


^^"^^^^^^ 


1  -y:  r;, 


Here   is  a   Book  Bargain. 

To  get  ytvii  into  the  habit  r>f  renditi^  tKe  Hhvikw  h^  Rjcviews,  we  mak4'3  yc»u  an  offer  that 
we  could  not  affonl  lo  make  otherwi*.'.    Wts  havo  jtjut  publlDiht^L  at  gn-ut  it»i|i*"nf*i:',  the 

THi:  I^IBRARY  OF  FAMOUS 

MYSTERY  AND  DETECTIVE  STORIES 


ThfJte  six  hAmi<<nm.'  vol nnioft will  be  s<'ildfor  Sfl.tXi,  and  tho  HtcvrKw  i>if  Rjcvikw,^  ih  $>S.rJOa  year 
But  if  you  wilJ  irLfiJI  Hi*":  e'>up<jn  nt  once  yini  will  have  both  Ih.ii  »k3  and  mofrazlue  for  Jutit  50  centu 


more  tbAh  tbe  jiKee  of  the 
f^niAll  monthly  simi!i. 


^  Review  or  Rkviktfjj"  uJone,  tmcl  Imve  tlie  privilege  of  paying  in 


m$4 


J?>!&V.>; 


^^:?l^ie^^-^t^Ma^^^jg#^IM^- 


Pi 
mi 


FROM  nneicnt  Versin  ■  .  ■  u jl  of  today,  every 

rtufl  And  ev«*ry  ti^um  m  J-l^  iimlributod  to  thia 
library.  It  in  h  ftmiuus  Ibit  of  ntjjry  tellers  who!*e 
A^ork  is  here^  Tliere  art'  Po**,  du  MatJi>iiit«aiit,  do 
i^miat'i^y,  whose  Vf'ry  ^laiuert  conjure  up  dark  Khfl[>f«i 
iif  iiiyitlery.  Milli'jus  havo  lauphc»d  and  w*'pt  wltb 
IkilzAC.  Bulwer  Lytt^>^,  Heysui  Hoffman;  Thar  ke ray, 
IrvinKt  Wilkle  Col  Una,  Robert  I^iuia  Stevens*.!  n,  Kip- 
liiHf,  Marion  Craw fonl,  Conan  I>i.>yle,  Th^'re  are,  tno» 
stories  of  tbe  ev^*r  n)y«terioUit  EAst^tnrleH  from  the 
IVrwIftii^  the.  AraM<.',  the  JapHJie^M\  tbe  Turkish.  Arid 
then*  It*  one  fiijwlnrttujjjr  part  tbnt  you  li^ii  not  want  to 
ndt(,s—"  Stories  uf  ActujU  Mai:ic  of  To-tiay  ''-teltliijrrtf 
Lhetrk'kfl  of  the  conjurvr,  the  canJ-rtharper  and  the 
fraudulf^nt  "medium." 

Rui  there  Isn't  room  liere  to  mentiiMi  more  than  b 
vi^ry  few  brilliant  c-^jutrtbuttona  (varjiriK  fronv  15 
luimite  jiketcbea  to  cxmiph':!*^  imvels)  that  erowd  these 
14IH1  pagpii. 

T&left  of  Breathless   Interest. 

The^  Htoriea  -will  praelimlly  all  t>e  neiv  t^>  you. 
Thi^y  have  bi^en  ^hossen  by  Julian  Hawthorne  and 
a  eorpflof  able  editors  and  linj^uUts  from  the  literature 
nf  the  wE>rM.,  In  the  hitddfl  of  thei^e  raen,  the  Utora- 
t  ore  of  the  ija^t  and  present  has  yieideil  up  timuy  n. 
littlc-kaown  gem.  Some  of  the  Rtorie.s  are  in  En^^li^h 
for  the  flrst  time.  Sfjme  ar*^  taken  from  works  primed 
for  private  eireulatlon,  like  Uurtcm^s  *'UneTpurj:ated 
Arabian  Nigbtrt.^'  All  are  clasHb^,  Iti  short,  these  Kix 
vohimea  are  erarauiwl  full  of  the  best  rewbnj:;  that 
ever  was  pott^n  together  in  one  plfti*,  Yr>u'll  burn 
I  be  light,  too>  late  many  a  nlf^hi  reading  them. 

TKe   Price   is   One^Half. 

The  Uevitw  ok  Rc^tkws  Ih  "the  Indispensable 
ifhagazlne**  to  a  mJllinn  readers.  We  knuw  fruui 
ri;i>Hrieneuthat  onee  ia  your  houw  It  will  pr<jve  so  to 
yau.  That  is  why  we  offer  you  t\2.i^\  vahie  for  fjil 
ci'ni^  (Jniwii  and  8l.<iO  a  numth  for  ft  months, <>r  jO  eeius 
n  monlh  for  i;!  montha  if  you  pref**r. 

Mail  the  eoiiiM»n  tfi-flay  with  fifl  i^nts.  It  will  briup 
ynu  theounplete  irf^d  and  will  put  you  on  onr  Kijb>4in-Jip- 

i 1 1^1  for  two  vears.     If  yon  don't  like  the  l^xh>ks, 

SI  tk]  ijurii  imck  e'xpri'sw  t^^lleet.  Hut  don  t  TTj^'el  that 
all  lojinkinl  Iov^m  a  mystery,  and  all  nkankbid  Inven  a 
k-uvaln  ;  there  wilt  in*  many  who  will  s^-nd  iti  lh« 
enpupin.  Ite  amoiif!:  the  (Ir^t  and  avutddiriappointment. 
t'uL  ootlbe  coujMio  tiow. 

Review  of  Revi«wA   Company, 
13  Alter  Place.  ;;  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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"A   PICTURE    CAN    SOMETIMES   CONVEY   MORE    INFORMATION 
THAN   COLUMNS    OF  TEXT."     New  York  Times. 


In  the  10  Handsome  Volumes  of 

There  are  over  4,000 

Photographic  Illustrations 


B.  BURTON  HOLMES 
The  World-Pamoaa  Travdat 


**A  man  who  ranks  to- 
day as  not  only  one  of  the 
most  successful  travelers, 
but  as  one  who  has  the 
ability  to  tell  others  what 
he  sees," 

EDWARD  W.  BOK, 
Editor  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

"The  Burton  Holmes 
Lectures  give  one  all  the 
varied  pleasure  of  foreign 
travel,  minus  the  annoy- 
ances. He  shows  us  in 
every  far-away  country 
the  very  things  we  should 
want  to  see  if  we  could 
pick  up  and  make  the 
journey.'* 

OBOROB  ADB. 

**  In  reading  the  Burton 
Holmes  Lectures,  one 
imagines  he  is  taking  a 
tour  of  the  world." 

A.  W.  VALBNTINB, 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 


"NAUGHT  //V  COM,\tON  WITH  THE  COMMERCE  OF  TO-DAY." 


y  HESE  4,000  PICTURES  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 

3,500  pages  of  descriptive  text,  and  are  unusually  attrac- 
tive and  entertaining. 

The  Holmes  narratives,  or  TRAVELOGUES,  are  highly 
educational  and  are  made  doubly  interesting  by  being  copi- 
ously illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  in 
almost  evory  part  of  the  world,  dvilized  and  uncivilized 
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Tlie  Review  of  Reviews-^Advertismsr  Sectfon 


•*TO  TRAVEL  IS  TO  POSSESS 
THE  WORLD."     E.  Burton  Holmes. 


"TRAVEL,  THE  ifeUE  SOURCE 
OF  ALL  KNOWLEDGE."    DisraeU. 


Vinio  can  forget  the  smiting 
{KceofHiuUi?" 


^    It  would  cost  you  quite  $50|000  to 

^^  visit  the  various  places  described  in  the 
thirty  lectures,  and  many  years  of  your  time. 
You  may  enjoy  these  travels  at  your  own 
fireside,  at  a  nominal  cost,  thus  avoiding  the 
annoyance  and  often  dangers  that  travelers 
frequently  meet  vdth  in  these  out-of-the-way 
countries.  Every  member,  too,  of  your  faun- 
ily  can  share  with  you  these  pleasures. 


w 


"A  MULTITUDE  OF  SHROUDED  FASS/S." 

E  hfeive  prepared   a  handsome  booklet  describing 

the  work  and  containing  specimen  illustrations  that 


In  it  is  a  sample  of  thirty 


may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
full  pages  in  colors. 

Payments  may  be  arranged  on  the  convenient 
monthly    payment    plan.      Send   the    coupon 
TODAY. 


McClure's  Tourists'  Agency 

*'  Fireside  Travel  '* 

44-60  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


**  If  you  cannot  travel,  let 
Burton  Holmes  do  it  for 
you.  If  you  are  contem- 
plating traveling,  then  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  a  set 
of  his  journeys,  and  if  you 
have  traveled,  by  all 
means  enjoy  again  your 
trips  in  company  with  his 
incomparable  lectures.*' 

O.W.RUGGLE8, 
G.  P.A.,B«ch.Cen.  R.  R. 

**Mr.  Holmes  is  an  expe- 
perienced  and  enthusiastic 
globe-trotter,  a  clever  ob- 
server, a  skilled  artist, 
and  he  has  been  almost^ 
everywhere;  his  leC' 
tures  are  a  vivid^ 
reflection  of  his, 
personal  experi-^ 
ence. 

New  York 

Herald.  ^ 

Rrrlew. 

Tune,  *08 

McCliire'8 

Tourists' 

Agency, 

44  E.  23d  St., 

New  York  City. 


Dear  Sirs:    Please  pre- 
sent without    expense    to 
me    specimen    pages,    color 
plate  and  ftill  description  of  the 
Burton  Holmes  Travelogues. 


Address 
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Don't  Go  On  Your  Vacation 

Until  Yon  Have  Read  The  Great   VacaUon  Nnmber  ol  "  RecrealiOD." 

JUNE  •'  RECREATION  "  WILL  BE  A  GREAT  BIG  SPECIAL  NUMBER  OF  THIS 
SPLENDID  MAGAZINEp  FULL  OF  LARGE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS   AND    PRACTICAL    SUGGESTIONS    TO    ALL    OUTDOOR     PEOPLE 

VACATION  TRIPS  will  be  given  considerable  spacCt  and  this  number  will  give  you  a  vast 
deal  of  practical  information  about  real,  common-sense,  health-giving  vacations,  whether  you 
have  much  or  little  to  spend. 

INFORMATION  FREE  TO  READERS  OP  "RECREATION" 

WHERE  TO  GO.  We  believe  that  "RECREATION'S  INFORMATION  BUREAU"  has  more 
valuable  information  at  its  command  concerning  various  places  for  vacations,  with  all  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  each  place,  what  it  will  cost,  and  other  details,  than  any  other  organization. 

RECREATION'S  POPULAR  "BEEN  THERE"  STORIES 

RECREATION'S  Popular  "Been  There"  stories  are  written  by  people  who  have  "been  there**  and 
know  whereof  they  write.  They  tell  all  about  vacations  spent  in  widely  varying  sections  of  the 
country.  They  save  you  the  usual  "experimental  first  trip/^  and  start  you  right.  They  tell  you 
how,  when  and  where  to  go,  what  to  take  and  what  it  costs, 

A  Few  of  the  Leading  Articles  in  June  "Recreation" 

CANOEING  ON  THE  CHARLES  RIVER  A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  VACATION  TRIPS— BUILD- 
ING RECREATION  HOUSES— LIVING  IN  A  HOUSE  TENT— A  NEW  GAME  FISH— OLD 
FASHIONED  BASS— SWIMMING  STROKES— RECREATION  TRIPS  ON  HORSEBACK. 
A  DOZEN  OTHER  ARTICLES,  AND  ALL  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

ON  ALL  FIRSTCLASS  NEWS  STANDS  2S  CENTS  A  COPY 

"A  PACK  OF  FUN"  Jl  These  booklets,  which  will  delight  the  reader,  are  jam 

ttTxiv  BiGU  TUAT  rvT  A1K/AV»»  ^"^^  ^^  good,  practical   information  and  interest  to  out- 

IHl:.  t'i:in   imai   uti   awat  ^j^^^  lovers.    Freely  illustrated,  lo  cents  each,  the  three 

''CAMPING  OUT  WITH  A  BABY"  for  25  cents,  by  mail  postpaid. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS         ' — '^^  introduce  "RECREATION"  to  new  readers,  we  will  send  it  from 
v/Mi  June  to  December  inclusive  for  $1.00.   June  and  December  numbers  are  25 

TO  YOU  cents  each.   We  will  also  send  FREE  to  every  one  accepting  this  offer  the 

three  booklets  named  above.    Subscribers 'in  Canada  add  25  cents  for  extra  postage. 

2 — If  your  newsdealer  cannot  supply  you  with  the  June  number,  send  us  25  cents  and  we 
will  mail  the  copy  to  you.  If  you  will  give  us  the  name  of  the  dealer  who  cannot  supply  you  the  June 
number  when  you  send  your  order  in,  we  will  send  you  free  any  one  of  the  booklets  named  above. 


Addressi  "RECREATION," 


H  4  West  22nd  St.,  New  York  CHy 
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The  Battle  of  Waterloo 


By  John  Oaric  Rldpath 

Author  of  Ridpath'a  History  of  the  World. 


"At  half-past  four,  everything  portended 
disaster  to  the  allies  and  victory  to  the  French. 
To  Wellington  it  appeared  that  the  hour  of 
fate  had  struck.  *  O,  that  night  or  Blucher 
would  come ! '  said  he,  as  he  saw  his  lines 
'  stagger  and  his  squares  quiver  under  the  re- 
newed assaults  of  the  French.  The  uncertain 
-factor  in  the  conflict  was  Blucher  and  his 
forty  thousand  Prussians.  If  he  should  come 
without  Grouchy  upon  his  rear  then  Napoleon 
would  be  defeated;  but  if  Grouchy  should 
hold  him  back  or  beat  him  to  the  field,  then 
not  only  was  the  allied  cause  lost  in  this 
bloody  work  at  Waterloo,  but  the  old  Bour- 
bonism  of  Europe  would  be  forever  exploded 
and  blown  away  in  smoke.  ...  By  five 
o'clock  there  were  rumors  of  Bluchei^s  coming. 
Soon  afterwards  bugles  were  heard  far  to  the 
French  right,  and  the  noise  of  the  approaching 
army  became  ominous  in  the  distance.  Was 
it  Blucher  or  Grouchy  ?  " 

"  It  was  Blucher.  The  Prussian  banners  shot 
up  in  the  horizon.  With  Napoleon  it  was 
now  or  never.  The  hour  of  his  destiny  had 
cotne.  His  sun  of  Austerlitz  hung  low  m  the 
western  sky.  Could  he  break  that  British 
center?  Should  he  not,  he  was  hopelessly, 
irretrievably  ruined.  None  knew  it  better  than 
he.  The  fate  of  Imperial  France,  which  he 
had  builded  with  his  genius  and  defended  with 
his  sword,  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  He 
called  out  four  battalions  of  his  veterans,  and 
then  the  Old  Guard.  More  than  a  hundred 
times  in  the  last  fifteen  years  had  that  Guard 
been  thrown  upon  the  enemy  and  never  yet  re- 
pulsed. It  deemed  itself  mvincible.  Would 
this  hour  add  another  to  its  long  list  of  vic- 
torious charges?  At  a  little  after  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  just  as  the  June  sun 
was  setting  in  the  horizon  of  fated  France, 
the  bugle  sounded,  and  the  finest  body  of 
horsemen  that  ever  careered  over  the  field  of 
battle  started  to  meet  its  doom  on  the  brist- 
ling squares  of  Wellington.  Those  grim  and 
fearless  horsemen  went  to  their  fate  like  he- 
roes. The  charge  rolled  on  like  an  avalanche. 
It  broke  upon  the  squares.  They  reeled  under 
the  shock,  then  reformed  and  stood  fast. 
Round  and  round  those  immovable  lines  the 
fierce  soldiers  of  the  Empire  beat  with  un- 
availing courage.  Then  arose  from  the  lips 
of  those  who  witnessed  the  desperate  struggle 
the  fatal  cry,  *  La  Garde  reculie.  La  Garde 
reculie! ' 

"It  was  indeed  true.  The  Old  Guard  was 
repulsed,  broken,  ruined.  Vainly  did  Marshal 
Ney,  glorious  in  his  impetuous  despair,  at- 
tempt to  stay  the  tide  of  destruction.  Five 
horses  had  been  shot  under  him.  He  wa<>  on 
foot  with  the  common  soldiers.    His  hat  was 


gone.  He  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood; 
but  his  grim  face  was  set  against  the  enemy, 
and  with  sword  in  hand  he  attempted  to  rally 
his  shattered  lines.  The  English,  now  in- 
spired by  the  hope  of  almost  certain  victory, 
threw  forward  their  lines,  and  the  Prussian 
army  rushed  in  from  the  right.  Napoleon 
threw  a  single  regiment  of  the  Guard  into  a 
square,  and  strove  to  rally  the  fugitives  around 
this  nucleus  of  resistance.  .  .  .  The  allies 
bore  down  upon  it,  and  numberless  batteries 
were  opened  on  this  last  heroic  band  of  the 
defenders  of  the  glory  of  France.  There  they 
stood.  '  Surrender,  brave  Frenchmen  I  *  cried 
an  English  officer,  dashing  up  with  a  flag  and 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  dauntless  lines 
which  had  planted  themselves  before  the  vic- 
torious allies  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
reach  a  glorious  death.  *  The  Old  Guard  dies, 
but  never  surrenders/  was  the  defiant  an- 
swer."* 


♦  From  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World. 
Copyrighted  by  The  Jones  Brothers  Publish- 
ing  Company,    All  rights  reserved. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  extract  from  Rid- 
path's History  of  the  World,  and  is  reprinted 
to  illustrate  the  wonderfully  beautiful  style  in 
which  the  work  is  written,  a  style  which  no 
other  historian  in  any  generation  has  ever 
equaled.  Would  you  not  enjoy  reading  the 
complete  set  of  nine  volumes  containing  4,000 
pages  of  which  this  is  a  sample?  It  covers 
the  entire  history  of  mankind  from  the  dawn 
of  civilization  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  Presidents  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Harrison,  Bishop  Vincent,  General 
Lew  Wallace,  all  university  and  college  presi- 
dents and  by  over  200,000  Americans  who  own 
and  love  it.  We  are  closing  out  the  remain- 
ing sets  of  the  last  edition  at  a  special  low 
}>rice  and  on  easy  terms.  We  will  name  our 
ow  price  and  terms  only  in  direct  letters  to 
those  sending  the  coupon  below.  Tear  out 
the  coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly 
and  mail  now.    The  sample  pages  are  free. 


.Tear  Out  this  Coupon,  SIcn  and  Mall  To-day 


FREE  COUPON  6>08 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
204  Dearborn  Street,  Chlcoco,  111. 

Please  mail,  wfthout  cost  to  me.  napl*  pac<«  •!  SMpstk**  Ht** 
i»rj  •§  th»  W«rM  containing  photogravured  of  Napoleon.  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Socrates.  Coesa*  •aad  Shakespeare,  map  of  China  and 
Japan,  diagram  of  Panama  Canal,  etc..  and  write  me  full  particu* 
lars  of  your  special  offer  to  Sevlew  •!  Reviews  readers. 


Addrc 
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An  After-DinnerTat  witk  AJvertlserfl 

{On  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead*^  in  Circulahons) 

A    \f        •        Cos*  says:  "Graveyards  and  nurseries   have  their  place.      So  have  women's 
-        J^  clubs  and  literary  circles.       But  the  strong,  all-round  man  likes  to  find  him- 

that  Ltfves  ggj£  where  strong,  all-round  men  are — likes  to  read  what  they  read — demands, 

above  all,  the  *live  wire,'  the  magazine  that  is  vital,  varied,  and  up-to-the-day-after-tomorrow. 

fpi     11.  "You  can't  pry  him  away  trom  such  a  series  as  that  of  Alfred  Henry  Lewis— 

ro  mg  'Owners  of  America' — which  begins  in  the  June  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  (out 
ArttcUs  ^  ^^y  jj^  Qj.  ^j^Qgg  broad,  timely  *Wet  or  Dry'  articles,  handled  the  way  a  man  likes 
and  otonts  ^^  g^^  g^^^j^  things  handled;  but  he  also  prizes  mightily  the  big,  bright,  swinging 
stories  and  the  compelling  humor  which  only  such  a  great  general  magazine  has  to  offer. 

"Now,  wherever  you  find  this  strong,  all-round  man,  you  find  one  or  more  women — ^wife, 
mother,  sisters — who  devoutly  believe  him  to  be  quite  unmistakably  IT,  defer  to  his  opin- 
ions— and  read  his  magazines  every  blessed  chance  they  get." 

m  Cos'  the  Capable  says:  "Can  you  see  through  a  ladder,  Mr.  National  Advertiser? 

^^  I  Only  women  read  the  women's  publications.  Only  men  read  the  magazines  of 
ynoraf  business,  the  trade  papers,  etc.  But  450,000  men — ^plus  an  equal  number,  or  two 
or  three  or  four  times  that  many,  women — ^read  CosMpPOLiTAN. 

R^M^onMfv  "^"^  ^^^  great  following  of  men  and  women  belong  to  the  'quick,'  not  the  dead 
spoTisfve  — ^jg^  jj^^y  would  not  be  reading  Cosmopolitan.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
K£ad€r8  \\^yt  an  unusual  combination — a  high  class  of  readers  who,  at  the  same  time, 
are  responsive.  That's  the  secret  of  Cosmopolitan's  far-reaching  success  as  an  advertising 
medium,  and  that's  what  you  have  been  looking  for,  Mr.  National  Advertiser,  for  %1  these 
many,'  though  you  may  never  have  expressed  your  want  in  just  those  words. 

"The  Proof  of  "Below  is  one  proof  among  many  of  that  responsiveness.  Just  translate  it 
the  Pudding**       into  terms  of  your  business  and  see  if  the  prospect  j^eases." 

"E.  F.  HODGSON,  Manufacturer  of  Wigwarh  Portable  Houses, 
"Dover,  Massachusetts. 

"March  30,  1908. 
"CosMOPOLriAN  Magazine,  New  York  City. 

"Gentlemen:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  what  sort  of  success  I 
had  in  the  advertisement  which  I  placed  in  the  November  issue  of  last  year.  For 
your  information  would  state  that  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  received  a 
little  less  than.  300  inquiries,  many  of  which  I  think  will  turn  into  businessi 
have  heard  from  all  the  states  in  the  Union  except  six,  and  have  had  inquiries 
from  Ireland,  England,.  France,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  one  or  two  other  foreign 
countries.  You  can  readily  see  that  it  has  paid  for  itself,  especially  in  view  ol 
the  fact  that  the  advertisement  was  only  a  quarter  page. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"E.  F.  HODGSOK.' 

"A  W    Ito     ^^  y^"  ^"^  interested  in  the  living  rather  than  the  dead,  better  ask  us  to 

I    TW^-^**         ^      y^^  freely  the  magazinelet,  "Cos*,"  which  is  a  little  bit  of  reasonableness 

*^'  V/>*r  reasoned  out  each  month — a  few  days  before  our  advertising  forms  ciofie. 

Address  Advertising  Manager,  Cosmopolitan  Magazine^  a  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Mark  Twain's 
Complete  WorKs 


1  n  if  lit  hy  G.  Gidt^umJ^  iS^. 


Mark  Twain  is  known  to  more  people  of  3U  condttiona, 
the  world  over^  than  any  other  writer  o[  the  nineteenth 
centijry*  Humorist,  printer,  pilot,  miner,  journalist,  tr«v- 
eUcr»  lecturer,  novelis-t^  publisher, —  he  has  seen  Hit  in 
many  aspects.  It  is  ^s  a  humorist  that  he  is  best  known, 
but,  although  his  humor  is  of  .world-wide  appeal,  his 
reputation  does  not  rest  on  it  alone. 

In  Mark  Twain's  varied  writings, — Shortstories, novels, 
autobiography,  travel,  history,  essays, — there  is  keen  ob- 
servation, much  thought,  and  a  wonderfully  rich  imagina- 
tion— a  combination  which  places  him  tn  the  first  rank  of 
the  world's  writers.  He  tias  those  qualities  which  are  typ- 
ically American — Huckleberry  Finn's  genial  tolerance 
o(  human  failings,  united  to  the  high  Ideals  ol  his 
'*  Joan  oi  Arc/* 

91.00  Brings  tke  Set  On  A.|»prov&l^ 


Hillcreat  i:dltlon-Tw0nt>^.r  iv«  Volumes. 


Mtssf!!.  Harper  &  Hmtlier*,  Tiivin|T  ihtr  nclusuc  rip^t^  of  publicaliftfi  nf  aU   the  brmk-i    of   Mark  Twain,  i^n*  cifFti-  A  npfendirl 


(<d3rinit  nf  thr  iarq^^uA  hiimi>rUi%i   hh.iki^,   rsinpleic  m  iv^KMynvt:  \iA\ime*.      Tlir*&  Imk^Us  fr/rmtrlf  mU  at  ^?  mi  a  vulunK,  4itr  of 
ed  toyiPH  Hert  iuf  f-'i.*n  A  VH>liiijn.,-ihnft  tualjlitiK  v<.i»  Ut  Rit%  a  Ut  luAt  intttk  for  ifie  juice  of  jtii  orditiAry  tKfjlt. 
1  fic  volumes  are  iRaullfkilb'  iinisied,  mni  bound  In  ricli  KTeen  cJutli,  or  jifill  m-umtt-n^   with   Bold  topa,    gnld.  fmcki  and  dt-cklrd 


e6ges       Tbu    iMiielniTionzi    ali^xiL-  are    a     (rv.it,     brint: 
:*nch  flrii^t*  a?i  1.  G.  f^rawti,  Frnfl,t,  Kmt'tiliv-   I'cter  Ktw- 
til.  KcmblLv  iJun  Hrard,  and  oifierjtiMjually  wd!  Itnovn 

S«nd  the  CDupOTi  with  IMX).  Upofi  receipt 
oi  it,  we  wfll  Bend  yoti*  tTKpreaa  pretiald.  the 
comrlete  set  of  Z5  volumes.  If  the  books 
arc  BfttiiBfactary  yau  pay  ft  hule  monthly  ^^  J"^"*" 
payments  If  they  af e  not  smfrnfactory  ^^flAnr^trx  Jk 
return  them  at  our  expense-  ,^r      i>>t'*iHKit4 

Hcniiimbcr  ilhcjt  arc  cMf^^Tiirhted  ^^r  ^^'^  "*'*  "*' 
bcKjkft  s*i1d  rjnfty  bp  ufl.  Tlii*  U  a.  irtc  ^^  [wra*  t»rn*^<<t. 
opportunirt  tit  stturi:  at  a  b»iAF  pTicc  ^^T  ^  ""^  **•  **,"''' 
:i   iicr   which    should    be   in  every     ^      1*")"  1    <^;>fi^i'K'K 

A.d..ni.mljvr    yoi,  lakeno    ^^ , .,^/1rUnri::;    '" 
mk-     lhch.Mkk^are,efit  on    ^    ^,^„    ^„,i  j,^  ^    „,„„^y^ 

appn-val     ftt».»t*yr.timnt|.      ^^      UUP  I    f '0.00  ii  paid.      H  nM 
mg  lofJiiimitieihfrT!.  Tlie     ^     wtliUil«ry*     I    mitt    retiwn  *t 
dihllir  TifM    3i;nd    l>t    re-      ^^       f^iutrnifn'^ 
fund  I.  d  il    y<ju   jrcrum     ^^  I   rini-i*»'   |t  tJO.   wfikh  will  l< 

I  he  bifok*,  ,^r       rrlyn^^it  11  J  fBWltH  rhr  Iwnlui, 


Harper   ^    BrotKers,    Ptiblishers 

New  Yorit 


N*JMF 
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The  Science  of  a 
New  life 

BY 

John  Cowan,  M.D. 

For  the  Improvement  of  Men 
and  Vomen, —  Morally, 
Physically  and  Mentally* 
A  Book  Coverins;  every  Point 
Relating  to  Social  or  Sexual 
Science.  A  Full  Exposition  of  Natural  Laws 
and  How  to  Apply  Them. 
A  Knowledge  of  Its  Important  Truths  Indlspen- 
sable  to  the  Happiness  and  Wellbeing  of 
Every  Man  and  woman»  Married  or  Contem- 
plating  Marriage. 

The  warmest  advocates  of  moral  reform,  and  lovers 
of  social  and  sexual  purity  and  chastity,  will  find 
recorded  on  every  page  the  loftiest  sentiments,  the 
noblest  aspirations,  and  the  purest  ideals  which  ever 
inspired  the  human  heart. 

Jhe  book  has  leoeivcd  the  unqualified  eodorKinent  of  celebialed 
derffyroen.  phyadam,  educaton,  and  men  and  women  prominent  in 
public  life. 

31.000  copies  have  been  told  at  $3  per  copjr.  We  have  now 
prepu«d  a  v>ecial  ccfition.  with  no  change  in  the  text,  whidi  we 
otfer  Review  of  Reviews  readers  at  $2. 

DBSCRIPTIVB  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

J.  S.   OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

580  Rose  Street,  New  York 


ALLEN'S  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds  — Business, 
Personal,  Political,  Trade.  Fraternal  and  Religious 
—from  the  press  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico.  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 
KoKl  Bldtf.,  Sa»  Vvmwkcimeot  Cat. 


you  WAin!  CUPPINGS  about 

Christian  Science,  forestry,  trusts,  good  roods,  taxation.  Im- 
perialism, capital  punishment,  irrigation,  polar  exploration, 
the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  votinff  ma- 
chines, automobiles,  wireless  telegraphy,  vaccination,  Oquid 
air,  the  negrqquestlon.  heroism,  ship  subsidies.  OR  ANY 
OTHER  SUBJECT,  or  about  yourself,  from  1.000  daily  newsr 
l>apers  and  700  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  r  If  so.  address 
the  Author's  Clipping  Bureau.  P.  O.  Box  9616.  Boston.  Mass. 
KT^We  make  a  specialty  of  book  reviews  and  literary  cUpplngs, 
Xention  Thb  Rcvnew  or  Rxvikws. 


BIG  BARGAINS 
IN  BOOKS   i 


Wc  sell  books  at  prices  which  cannot 
be  nutched  anywhere.  We  have  more 
than  a  million  books  in  circulation  in  our 

Libraries  so  that  we  a'^  con«^tantly  fcedmgr  m  i 

sands  of  n#-w  books  at  one  end  and  taking  out  thou- 
sands of  ellrhtly  used  books  at  the  other.   We  also 
buy  New  boolcs  in  such  lance  quantities  that  we  can 
aflford  to  sell  our  "Overs  "  at  prices  equally  low.   pur 
Spring  Catalogue,  containing  a  full  list  of  special  bar-         , 

Eiinsin  Fiction.  Science,  History,  Travel,  Biography  and 
iterature,  sent  on  request.    Address 


TABARD  INN  BOOK  CO. 


PhllaidMla 


tst. 


INCREASE 
YOUR   INCOME, 

Have  you  been  looking  for 
a  spare  time  proposition? 
We  can  use  all  or  part  of 
your  time.  We  want  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Magazine 
in  every  city  and  county 
immediately.  We  pay  lib- 
erally for  every  minute  of 
your  time.  Send  a  postal 
asking  about  our  great  Wit 
and     Humor    proposition. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

Room  807, 13  Astor  Place,  Mow  York 

Prompt  consideration  given  submitted  BOOK  MS.  NO  cliar««. 
Published  In  Al  Rtyle  and  worlunanahlp  (clotb  binding),  adver- 
tised and  marketed,  when  warranting  issue.  Readings  alMolatelj 
necessary. 
ROXBURGH  PUB.  CO.  (INC.)  6 1  CWirt  St.,  BOSTON.  MAML 

IN  ADVERTISING,  AS  IN  EVERY- 
THING  ELSE,  THERE  IS  A  RIGHT 
AND  A  WRONG  WAY. 

And  the  r^ht  way  is  iust  as  accessible  to  j'mv  as  it  has  been  to  the 
scores  of  aovertisers  whose  products  are  now  synonymous  with  the 
wants  of  the  public. 

Quite  true  that  sonte  of  these  advertisers  found  the  riirk£  way  to 
the  consumer  in  the  beginning.  But  think  of  all  the  others  wbo 
groped  long  and  patiently  through  the  darkness  of  the  wrong  way. 
before  they  saw  light. 

Were  you  to  institute  a  damage  suit  on  justifiable  grounds,  and 
meet  reptaUd  defeat,  wouldn't  you  fight  the  case  as  far  as  the  law 
allowed  before  you  acknowledged  yourself  beaten  ? 

Why  not  apply  the  same  amount  of  bull-dog  tenacity  to  your  ad- 
vertising? Isn't  an  advertising  success  that  dmMes  and  trehUt  and 
Qthtdruples  your  sales-rtr*/  »« th*  face  of  the  xtiffett  kind  */  com- 
petition andlmsineu  depresstom— worth  fightmgUke  fury  foe? 

If  your  proposition  has  merit  and  you  have  the  faith  essential  to 
its  successful  exploitation,  you  can  easily  and  quickly  arouse  a  tre- 
mendous and  steady  demand  for  your  goods  by  Jndlclova  Ad- 
vertiaing. 

Judicious  Advertiainr.  as  defined  by  the  Morse  Interm- 
tional  Agency,  means  the  practical  application  of  special  conatmctive 
ability  to  commercial  propositions. 

h  means  Advertising  that  embodies  the  exnerience.  affioenry 
and  judgment  gained  in  the  development  of  the  worldV  greatest 
advertising  successes. 

It  means  the  execution  of  bold,  effective  illustrations,  writhig 
bright  business-bringing  advertisements,  fitting  right  copy  to  the 
right  media,  bought  at  the  right  price«and  mastering  the  variiius 
details  inddental  to  newspaper,  magazine  and  street  car  adver- 
tising. 

It  means  the  study  of  the  underlying  selling  principles  and  their 
proper  application  to  certain  specific  conditions :  it  means  the  luA- 
dous  employment  of  successfully  tned  out  selHng  methods  —  and  d 
Insurea  aucceaa. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  manutacturers  or  advertisers  who 
have  in  mind  substantial  enlargement  of  their  business, 

Morse  International  Agency 

19  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
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Ihe  First  and  Only  Camptde  Edition  of  J 

VOLTAIRE'S  WORKS 


m 


its 


nuuUted.  ^ 

Voltaire  bemiDentmlikemt  Uftorln,  iat«.  latlrM,  wll,  pUlMtfhtr,  twwlit,   T 

I,.  cssiTlst.  Mtbe  dMaplM  of  ataUl  liberty,  u^  the,  Im  of  IMeraM*  !■  all   ^ 


gper  pahtished  in  English  has  Jusi  been  compldtdhy  the 

CRAFTSMEN  OF  THE  ST.  HUBERT  GUILD 

New  translatioiis  by  WILUAM  P.  FLEMING,  including  the  Notes  of  TOBIAS 

SMOLLETT,  Revised  and  Modernized.    A  Critique  and  Biograpliy 

by  the  KT.  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.  P. 


DESPREAD  interest  has  fwevailed  in  the  pablication  of  this  great  aothor't  wecfa,  mt  It 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  world  of  Uterattire.  The  real  history  of  Vokaire't  Hie  and  the 
true  character  of  hie  writings  hare  been  denied  EngUalMeading  people  until  this  work 
wae  translated. 

*s  enUnent  alii 

■eel,  esssTlst,  as  the  duHpiee   . 

His  histotioU  writings  are  the  creation  of  one  who  was  the  admired  friend  of  the 
*       *  ...  ^i%y^  HisTolames 

*  Monarch  and  his 


Sovereigns  of  his  day.  Histories  written  with  such  opportunities  gain  in  every  i 

on**The  Age  of  Louis  XIV"  are  by  the  one  man  best  fitted  to  treat  the  Grand  aowrea  whi  an  ^ 

environment.  % 

**LaHenfiade"  is  the  greatest  masteipieceofEpie  poetry  ever  written  and  the  meet  doqocnt  3 

presenution  of  religious  toleration  the  world  has  ever  known.    His  tragedies  are  the  nuMt  prised  ^ 


lies  of  France,  and  his  Dramas  have  been  played  a  liundred  years. 

'l*he  ** Philosophical  Dictionary"  is  the  best  known  of  Voltaire's  works.  The  writings  are 
lucid  and  self-explanatory,  an  inexhaustible  compendium  of  information  and  delightful  enter- 
tainment.   He  was  among  the  first  great  Encyck>pedists. 

V<^airewas  the  nrecnrsorofa  new  dvilization.    As  much  credit  must  be  frfven  liim  as 
any  man  in  all  histor^r  K>r  the  pcrmaaeat  estaUbhmeat  et  tfcb  great  AaMrlcaa  itcfatllc.     Tbcre 
is  scarcely  aay  saocessfal  referai  moremeat,  aaMag  the  amay  te  the  aeiit  et  the  aiaelea 
tery.  wkicli  was  aot  either  erigiaitei  er  pleaeeied  ky  Veitairei 


FORTY-THREE  HANDSOME  VOLUMES  I 

cua  eiv.*  ai/  i.«k«. %ft  tin. A  b.^,^   «^.«.  liCA  c! 


Voltaire  wHI  always  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  man  in  literatttrsu  ^modern 
times,  and  perhaps  even  of  all  times. 

— OOBTHS 


Atheism  and  fanaticism  are  the  twci 
poles  of  a  universe  ot  contusion  and  horrcr. 
The  narrow  sone  of  virtue  is  between 
those  two.  March  with  a  firm  step  in  that 
path;  believe  in  God  and  do  good. 

— VOLTAWB 


Illustrations  ol 


inches-^,034  Pages,  over  160 


Divided  Into 
dramas  in  5  volum<   , 
umes,  and  Biography,  containing 
Dictionary  in  10  voiumes.    The  fort y-tl 
way  that  it  is  in  Itsell  a  most  interesting  volume. 


of  which  4^  are  Kand  colored.  % 

\  three  sections:   Historical,  16  volnmes;  General  Literature,  embodhrlng  his  ^ 

les.  Poems  and  Essays  in  s  volumes.  Introductory  and  Romances  m  5  vol*  15 

thy,  containing  Biographical  Critique  of  Voltaire,  in  5  voltxmes;  Philosopnlcal  ^ 

third  volume  is  an  Index.    It  has  been  compiled  in  such  a  m 

g  volume.  j 

THF    FniTION    '^^  ^^^  ^  printed  from  a  new  type,  elegant  and  dear,  en  spedalty  £ 

\\\tm    \mVf\  I  Ivf  1^    made  paper.    Many  of  the  illustrations  are  celebrated  in  tlie  realm  of  5 

art  as  rare  examples  of  the  most  exquisite  and  piquant  old  French  desins,  special  to  the  text,  «( 

forminc  in  themselves  a  gallery  of  famous  historic  characters.    Each  volume  has  a  frontispiece  % 

by  world-famed  masters.     Mmnte  precaution  has  been  taken  to  bring  each  feature  of  the  worii  j 

up  to  the  stage  of  periection.  J^ 

THE  COMPLETE  SET  SENT  FREE  FOR  APPROVAL  * 


We  have  bound  a  ycry  lew  of  these  sets  in  English  Basket  Bockrun  { 


)  and  while  the 


,  ^  .  un  Qledj 

stock  lasts  we  are  going  to  ofier  them  on  these  exceptionally  low  terms :  Send  the  set  to  you 
free  for  examination  and  appro  vaL  If  satis&ctory,  remit  us  f3.ooand  remit  the  balance  |57.oo 
in  small  monthly  payments.    The  Sets  are  Limited  and  Numbered.    When  these  few  seu  are 

exhausted  the  price  wffl  be  advanced  to  |l72.it.      A  SPLENIND,   MASSIVB    UBKARY  OP  THE 

WORLD'S  QlfiEATEST  UTERATURB,  AU  ON  APPROVAL.    Fie  eae  whe  pesseaaes  a  lilrary,  either 
■an,  caa  afleri  te  iet  tUs  eppertaaity  pass. 


REMEMBER- 
THERE  ARE  BUT  A 
FEW  SETS. 
CUT  OUT  COUPON 
SEND  TODAY.  BT 


The  St.  Babert  Orfli  of  Aft  Ciiftimia 
AjcaoM,  Ohio 


Please  send  me,  charges  prepsid,  the  com|4ete  works 
if_w.:_-  !_  »..__- .«-_^  (45)  Volumes,  boun<*  '     '* 

t  V' 

ITnot, 


of  VolUire,  in  Forty-Three  ,^,, 
Basket  Buckram.     If  satisfactory, 


at  once  and  %\qo  per  month  for  19  months, 
advise  you  within  ten  days. 


Volumes,  bound  In  Red 
~  will  remit  you  13*00 


wiU 


Signaturt 

Residence  Address. , 


Qt  Hubert  (Builb 
Motftdbops 

AKRON.  OHIO 


CUy.. 

StaU 
R.R.6.<WL 


.Date 
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■I  OFF 


4  OFF 


■I  OFF 


Great  Sacrifice  Sale  of  Balance  of  Edition 


OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT 


OLD  TESTAMENT 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

J.   JAMES    TISSOT 

The    most    beautiful*    instructive,    and   valuable    publishing   achievement   the    world    has    seen 

396  ILLUSTRATIONS— 117  IN  COLORS 

Nothing  approaching  this  work  has  ever  been  attempted  before.  In  a  series  of  nearly  four  hundred 
splendid  pictures,  all  the  great  and  impressive  scenes  and  incidents  in  the  Bible  story  .are  depictied, 
true  in  color,  costume,  landscape  and  all  details  to  the  life,  the  country,  and  the  time 

An  Inspiration  in  Religion^  An  Education  in  History.  A  Revelation  in  Art 


fe  rmr^'ia^^mM 

Ik 

1^ 

J,  Jame*  Titaot. 


THE  CHALDEES  DESTROY  THE  BRAZEN  SEA. 


Oonrithi  h9  d€  BrtHKT,  UOC 


ONE  OF  3%  ILLUSTRATIONS 
GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED.    We  Have  Only  29  Sets  Left. 

The  type  is  large,  clear,  new,  and  beautiful;  the  paper  is  exquisite,  thus  enabling  the  printer  to  lecure  in  colors  aa 
exact  duplicate  of  the  original  paintings.  The  work  is  sumptuously  bound  in  £ree-quarter  leather,  gold  lopa,  two 
royal  quarto  sections  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each. 

Reduced  from  $65.00  to  $16.00 '"^SSZ^ 

Or  send  three  dollars  now  and  two  dollars  for  seven  months  and  we  will  send  books  at  ONCE. 

Order  To-Day,     We  cannot  guarantee  to  fill  a/  this  price  unless 
order  is  recei'ved  a/  eArt-y  date.     Money  refunded  if  not  satis  factory, 

AMERICAN  TISSOT  SOClETy.  Publishers,  (»y')  27  East  22nd  Street.  New  York 
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30  Beatstlful  Volumes 

39  j\ble  j\vitHor« 

^^  Popular  BlograpHles 


FREE- 


HS mar  kable 
Sacrifice  Sale 
of  Hurt  Books 

TVTE  are  closing  out,  at  a  bargain,  a  few  sets  of  the  **  MaKTt 
^^  of  American  History^"  a  library  of  popular  biography 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  read- 
ing ever  published.  In  these  20  large  and  beautiful  volumes  will 
be  found  the  life  stories  of  forty-two  great  Americans — men  who 
moulded  th^  history  of  the  nation.  Each  biography  is  a  complete 
story  in  itself,  written  by  some  eminent  authority,  such  as  Capt. 
A.  T.  Mahan,  Gen.  J.^G.  Wilson,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Prof.  W. 
G.  Sumner,  James  Schouler,  and  others  equally  well  known.  The 
narrative  of  American  history  fron)  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  period  is  interwoven  in  these  lives.  Every 
hero  and  patriot  is  treated,  not  in  the  dry  and  technical  form  so 
common  to  biography,  but  in  a  simple,  fascinating  style  that  will 
appeal  to  all  who  enjoy  good,  wholesome  reading. 

No  Other  Work  like  If 

To  read  these  volumes  is  to  be  grandly  entertained  and  at  the 
same  time  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  great  heroic 
characters  in  American  history.  This  is  the  only  work  which  covers 
the, whole  field  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  distinguished  authorship. 
For  an  hour's  ple;asant  reading  or  for  serious  study  no  other  work 
will  corrpare  with  it.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  entire  20  vol- 
umes, which  are  beautifully  printed,  bound  in  art  cloth,  and  illus- 
trated with  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  maps,  plans,  etc. 

Here's  Our  Great  Offer 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  this  splendid  library  which,  from 
handling  in  our  stock  room,  are  not  in   perfect  condition.     For 
all  practical  purposes  they  are  as  good  as  new;  in  fact,  an  ex 
pert  could  hardly  tell  the  difference.     The  lot  is  so  small 
we  have  decided  to  close  them  out  for^  #1.00  down  and 
1 1. 00  a  month  until   the  full  amount  of  the  special 
limited  clearance   price,   $19.50,   has  been    paid. 
The  subscription  price  is  gfjo.oo.  ^ 

-for  5  Days 


R.  0/  R. 

6-8 


On  receipt  of  the  accompanying  coupon,  we  will  send  you  the  complete 
set.  20   beautiful   volumes,   carriage   paid,  for   five   days'   examination 
Note  our  liberal  offer.       The  books  are  subject  to  return  at  our  ex- 
pense if  you  do  not  find  them,  as  we  claim,  a  most  unusual  bar 
gain.    Do  you  think  you  can  afford  to  miss  this  chance  ? 


TIfK 
UyiVKRSFTY 
SOCfF.TY, 

71  Fifth  Avtnue, 
Sttv  York. 
Pltntt  sfHd  mt  trtpaid, 
1»r  exnmitalioH,  a   shghHy 
rtt/fhed  stt  a/tht"MaJkrrs  of 
American   Hi<f<^ry,"  in   20  vol- 
umts.     If  tat  I  s/itct  try,  /  wi/i  ^ty 
ycu  SI  00  OH  ticctptnnre  nnd  tl.OO  a 
tHOHth  thtrea/tfr  n>iti/Sl9,50  has  htm 
faid.     If  net  satif/mt'ry.  I  ■u-ill  Hoti/y 
you    t0  that  you  may  arrange  for  its   r<- 
turn  at  no  txptn  se  to  me  n  hatever. 


CSr  rtt^hi 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY.  78  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK 


Name.., 
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EDUCATIONAL 

BOOKS 

Fur  ibw  rlireciorj'  the  J4e view  of  Rtvicw*  mW  acccjit  afw 
nouiictmeiitf  nf  Ijeoks  tluit  ttrach  ^onieilitUi^ :  'inntTucilve 
h^HjkH  ou  n\\j>ii\i\a^i»  for  iist  in  fschiKtb  or  li>t  hum^  Ktadrt 
works  on  lii*Titry,  stiiCncu  and  invenritm^  literature,  tmvtl 
piTiid  C"Kd1<^i^I^^<^^i  ^rt,  snclaloiis'T^  cDii^cmiici.,  indujitry  and 
ci>mn3ercc,  arid,  in  f^clf  an^  Ixjcik  the  rridmif  or  stiidyirn(  af 
wlik-ttwin  Impart  iigyfiil  knriivledce  tnnfan,  woman,  or  c^ildr 


$50,000^  Wasted  in  Law 


UnaM 


Idoed  WetaicFiB 


Webster's  Imperial  Diefionary 


liy  our  competitors 
fighting 

Which  is  the  only  new  and  complete  Dictionary  issued  anywhere  in  the  world'since  1890 — eighteen 
years  ago.  Our  competitors  fought  this  book  in  the  courts  for  a  long  time  but  we  finally  and  ignomin- 
iously  defeated  them.  They  were  afraid  oi  OUT  booic  and  the  competition  it  assured,  so  they  spent 
money  ($50,000.00)  **  like  water "  to  suppress  ^this  dictionary  and  put  us  out  of  business  but  utterly 
failed  to  do  so. 

OGILVIE*S      NEW      WEBSTER'S     IMPERIAL     DICTIONARY 

We  Invite  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  latest  previous  complete  Webste  Is  now  1 8  years  old.  and  quite  ovt  of  date 

A  single  pacre  in  our  book  (1(B9>  deflnes"  86  words  not      only  foar  departments  of  that  science,  whereas  the  new- 
found in  other  webBter'a^Dictionaries*,  another  page  (11^1       Webster**  Imperial  defines  nliae  departments. 

-^.-^  ..  .  ^^  defining  the  word  ••Kay"  the  old  Websters  rive 

only  t«vo  deflnitions  of  that  word  in  a  scientiflc  8« 
whereas  the  new  Webater^a  Imperial  gives  nine 
deflnitions. 

A  COMPARISON.    Number  of  paoea 
to  Z  In  the  lateat  prevlona  complete  \ 
1681  pagca.  In  Webater*a  Imperial  (fnat 
19S6  panes*  and  «vltb  Its  encyclopedic 
a  total  ol  2SIIS  paaea. 

Our  1916  edition  contains  a  complete 

World.    Oet  the  latest.    Be  sure  it*s  the  Imperial. 

In  short,  THE  IMPERIAL  OUTCLASSES  All  Other  Webster's 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  and  see  that  you  get  Webster's  IMPERIAL.     This  dictionary  has  no  SUpple* 

meat.     It  is  so  new  a  publication  that  every  word  is  defined  in  one  vocabulary,  where  it  belongs. 

Does  your  dictionary  contain  among  the  *'  Flags  of  all  Nations'*  those  of  Cuba  and  Panama?  No — 
but  this  one  does,  for  it  alone  is  up-to-date.     Size  8>^x  ii%x^y^  inches  ;  weight,  14  lbs. 


defines  28  such  words.  RADIUM,  the  various  RAYS 
TRUST,  BANZAI,  GARAGE,  SHIMOSEL  etc.,  and  aU 
other  modem  words,  also  old  words  with  modem  meanings 
such  as  GRAFT,  are  properly  defined. 

The  list  of  elements  In  Webster's  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary shows  seven  more  elements  than  the  list  of 
elements  in  the  old  Webster^s  Dictionaries.  The  names  of 
those  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  dictionaries  defined 
in  their  proper  vocabulary  place  are  as  follows :  Actinium, 
Dysprosium^  Europium,  Holmlum,  Polonium, 
Radium,  Terbium. 

In  defining  ••Enolneerino'*  the  old  Websters  define 


[Published  at  a  price  less  than  any  like  work  was  ever  issued.  1 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers.   Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to  j 


GKO.   -w.  ogilvie:. 

CHICi^GO,   11^  I^ 


Have  You  an  Authentic  History    of    United    States  ? 

R.R.6   \    EVERY  HOME  IN  AMERICA  should  conUin  an  up-to-date,  scholarly,  authentic,  well-written  HISTORY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.    Here  is  the  offer  of  the  Review  of  Kevibws  :— 

Elson's  History  of  the  United  States,  in  five  fine  Octavo  Volumes,  2(Y)  full  pagre  illustrations  and  many  maps,  with  one 
year  of  the  Review  op  Reviews,  all  for  $\2  in  monthly  payments,  or  ;$ll  cash.    If  you  are  now  a  suiwcnbcr  to    the 
Review,  a  year  will  be  added  to  your  credit. 

This  will  meet  your  wants.    The  modem  intellifirent  reader  demands,  in  a  history,  accuracy,  adiolarship,  litenry 
finish^nterestinf  style.    Note  the  followinjr  :— 

The  Author— Henry  W.  Elson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  head  of  the  History  Department  in  Ohio  University. 
The  Illustrations— Selected   and  edited  by  Charles  Henry  Hart,  the    most  eminent  authority  oo 
^American  historical  pictures.  • 

MECHANIC  At.    MAKE-UP." 

The  Elson  Illustrated  History  is  in  five  Octavo  Volumes.with  200  full-pase  illustrations ;  the  btn^nr 
is  rreen  vellum  cloth  sUmped  with  ^Told.  The  type-page  is  particularly  beautiful  and  clear.  The  history 
is  a  work  of  440,UU)  words. 


Tke  RctI*w 
•f  Review*  C». 
It  AatorPlSM, 
Haw  York 

Herrwlth  find  fl.OO  for 
which  send  me  the  RB. 
VIEW  OP  Reviews  and 
a  set  of  the  new  Macmjllan* 
Elson  History  of  the  United 
States  on  •pi>roval.  If  I  like 
the  history.  I  will  make  pay- 
ments accordinir  to  your  special 
olTer  to  early  subscribers  for  the 

first  edition.  X         TWxt  work,  necessary  to  every  well-equipped  Library,  can  only  be  bought  outside  of  our  special 

offer  for  |115.00  cash.    Our  special  offer  is  to  send  it  on  receipt  of  1^1.00,  the  balance  to  be  paid 
$1.00  a  month  for  11  months.    You  will  also  receive  the  Rrvtbw  op  Rkvisws  (prke|3.00> 
for  an  entire  year.    H,  after  seeing  it,  you  do  not  want  the  History,  it  can  be  returned  at  oar 
expense. 


BOOKS  SmPPED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $1.00 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  Educational  Books  Department 


Purity  Books 

"Ignonuice  b  Vice/'— 5^cni/##. 

The  Self  SSi! 
Sex  Series 

is  endorsed  bv 
hundreds  of  emi- 
nent persons  like: 

Br.  JMeph  Oooki 
Ber.  OhsB.  M.  Bheldoiff 
Ber,  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Dr.  Tbeo.  L.*0ii7leri 
Dr.  Frandi  £.  OUrk, 
Blflkop  Yinoent, 
Wilbur  Ghspnitn,  D  J). 
"Panay," 

Frtnoes  £.  Willsrd, 
Lsdy  E*  Bomertet, 

Bminnit  PkjiiaiABf  ani 
Biudndfof  Othm. 

. >yBj1i— ■BirfltP.P. 

"What  A  Yoanff  Boy  Ouffbt  to  Know. 
What  A  Younff  Mao  Onjht  toKnow. 

WbAt  A  Younff  HotbAnd  Ought  to  Know. 
WhAt  A  MAn  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4  HOOKS  TO  woHEir.  »"a^"£irrtf!:i:-£rir* 

WhAt  A  Yonng  drl  Ought  to  Know. 

WhAt  A  Young  Womnn  Ought  to  Know. 
WhAt  A  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Knoi>^ 
WhAt  A  WomAn  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

Vtr  Ptiblishing  wo^»  phu>d«iphi>,p>. 


stlvanhs  stalx,  n.  o. 


I 
I 


KROEIi*S  UYINQ  METHOD  FOR  LEAUONQ 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  for  learn- 
ing and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 

Sent,  postpAld*  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

"I  Am  sure  the  book  will  accomplish  precisely 
what  is  set  to  be  its  purpose."  —  Prof.  James  W. 
Brlsht.  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv. 

'*  You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  in 
the  publication  of  your  manuals."  —  Bishop  John 
H.  Vincent,  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Think 

"r':?-pr.*T.io°"  in  German. 

''As  a  pracUcal  book  to  aid  In  quickly  acquiring 
the  power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the 
(lerman  language,  this  work  has  no  equal."  —  Scien- 
tific American,  Nov.  11,  1898,  p.  816. 

How  to  Think 

iS^'ituk?"  in  Spanish. 


■ 


Sent, 
receipt 

'*The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules^or 
of  English  words  when  h      '  '      '  ' 

—  nTy.  School  JournAl, 


glish  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Spanish.* 
,  July  14,  18M. 


Prof.  CHAS.  F.  KROEH,  Publisher, 
Stevens  institute  of  Technology,   Hoboken.  N.  J. 


Will  you 
accept  this 
Business 
Book 
if  we 
send  it 
free? 


Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send 
no  money!    Take  no  risk! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's 
master  business  men  have  written  ten 
books — 2,193  pages — 1»497  vital  business 
secrets.  In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that 
they  have  been  able  to  squeeze  from  theif 
own  costly  experience  about 


~Potlttoa-G«ttlBff 
-PotftloB-Holdliic 
— Maa-HaBdUas 
— Maa-TnUalas 
— BatiB«M  G<B«nlshkp 
— Conpctitioa  Fighting 
and  haadrcdt  and  hun> 
drada  of  other  vital  busi> 
Bess  aabfocta. 


— Purcbasinf  —Organization 

—Credits  — Systematifinf 

-Collections  -RetaUIng 

— Accountuic  — WholeMlIn* 

—Time- Keeping  — Manutactunnc 

-Cost-Keepinc  -Insurance 

— Advcrtistaff  —Real  Esute  • 

— Correspoadenon  —Public  Utilities 

—Salesmanship  —Banking 

A  9,oS9-word  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explain- 
ing, picturioff  the  work.  Pages  2  and  8  tell  about  manaffing 
businesses  great  and  small:  pages  4  and  ^  deal  with  credits, 
collections  and  with  rock- bottom  purchasing:  pages  6  and  7 
with  handling  and  training  men :  pages  ^  to  is  with  salesman- 
ship, with  advertising,  with  the  marketing  of  goods  through 
salesmen,  dealers  and  by  mail :  pages  is  to  xS  with  the  great 
problem  of  securing  the  higbe»t  market  price  for  your  services 
— no  matter  what  your  line:  and  the  last  page  tells  how  you 
may  get  a  complete  set—bound  in  handsome  half  morocco, 
contents  in  colors— for  less  than  your  daily  smoke  or  shave, 
almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 

IViii  j9tc  read  thg  book  if  we  send  it /roe  ' 
Send  no  money.    Simply  sif^n  the  coupon 

The  Syvtem  Co.,  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

I  am  just  like  any  other  live-minded,  red-blooded  man  of 
business.  I  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  and  braio  open  all  the 
year  around  for  new  ways  to  make  money.  If  there  is  any  pes 
sible  expedient  that  will  increase  my  business  or  salary  I  want 
to  know  it.  So  then,  if  your  sixteen-page  9.o^word  booklet 
offers  me  such  an  opportunity,  send  it  along.  But  mind  you, 
I  promise  nothing.  I  agree  to  nothing,  save  to  read  the  book- 
let.   After  that  it  is  purely  up  to  tut  booklet.  R.6. 


Name . 


Address . 


Business 
Position— 
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The  Review  of  Reviews — Advertising  Section 


THE    AUTHOR    THAT    THE 
WHOLE  WORLD  LOVES 

h^i  hevrrbcen  belter  r£p4'rwnE<'d  than  m  (bt  bmaus  IHiatd  UnU 
Versity  Frets,  Ediliuii  oi 

Dickens'  Complete  Works  in 

Twenty  Beautiful 

Volumes 

01  coarie  vou  want  a  set  of  Dickenst  The  onlv  quetnion  i« 
wtisch  Olie  Uj  bhiy\  A  furlunaii;  ArrHlP^f:ltirrvl  ^liih  an  iicparter  ol 
thtntc  cditiuna  lui  given  ua  a  ch,u.cc  lu  (tffcr  >mij, 

A  LIBRARY  INVESTMENT  WHILE 
PRICES  ARE  LOW 

Thii  bejiuiifLiI  edititm   h  i.  Wijtjderfut   eMimplc  nf   ihc   tHKik- 
miilicr's    ATI.        Thr    hind  in  ^    i*    full     H^jiblc     kdtKcr^    pa  sic 
giniio,    ciJchiTseal     Skiver,    vkith    j;ili     io|j,     full    ^old     hack    »iid 
juifirait   m  bbnk  on  cmtcf.     The   lypc   is  Lrge  and  Llear.     Ihe 
volume    im   juiL    ihe 
right  isic,  4!^  X  6% 
incites.    Tht?  pifiei  is 
thi-    wgrld    rt-tinwned 
(kford    Bibie   pAp^r 
marlt    by    a    secret 
pri[pceju.    When  upcn 
ttic    book     lic»    Alt 
Mlthntii    breaking;  91 1 
the  hackn    Tlitrc  are 
in  all  i^i^slii  pajjes, 

OVER 

700 
ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 
FROM 
FAMOUS 
ORIGINALS 

complcle  ^llericB  of  ^'"^ — =» 

Diikcns*  siibjects  evrf  collected  and  are  by  luth  masfer  Hlu^m- 
ti.Ti  aa  Sevmrjur,  "  Phii,'*  Ge^r^^e  OuikshahkH  F.  W.,lkcr,  Sir 
i:dwm  J.itidaeer.  K.  A..  D.  IM.idi^c^  R.  A.,  Ji.lm  I.tnrh,  Minus 
Stone,  GenxKc  CjtttTiiK^te,  S.  Luke  FaJdts.  K  A,,  L  Siarklield, 
K.  A  ,  J.  Jc'initLUiarlfs  Grctn,  Mrturite  Grir  ffei  b.ijsen,  Huiy 
Furuiss,  A.  Jules  Guudnuni,  F.  H.  Tuwnaend,  atid  tethers, 

THIS   OXFORD   BIBLE  EDITION  SENT 
FOR  YOUR  APPROVAL 

Wt  lAjint  v<ii-i  til  f^et!  this  '.I't  *>ti'irc  \'(iii  lii-rii-le  ti»  piirchajie- 

II  itiilic  at  Ml  bed  LiHjtHiii  itui  s^^jui  Ui"-  ip*Tib  *l  1*1-     rheojm- 

k-tif  Mft  vt'iJJ  tit- Hcnl  VMii:  ,11  utir  f*iE'«-"n>f      \jiu   w^.ill  have  a 

WL^k  1li  niiike  HTM'i'ii.r  mind,  .lOd   i!   vhu  keep  Mitr  ^ul  v<iy 

IV  >tMid  tH  fi  '-I  4  inucilh  fiir  U-n  rn^MitSiA      h  v^'^  don'i 

ike  it  M?ndil  lidtk  and  v«iur  situl    firii  pjvriicnt  'v^rilS  be 

Sfrtif   ii>t  ^t     reliimcd  iiL  oim^t- 

iUt.-nl  ^k 

HkNJi  I'.lniL.fi^^  Vou  must  not  dday  fnr  the  few  sets  we 
ijj  iJk>, krn^  >  •tEi- ^^    have  will  be  aiild  jn   a   few    dAyHi. 

Viir)l*  4h  -ii  Mi.5iiiii.'% 

V^iif'^*iil»  T*]i.:njnto  Tli 
krtivw  mI  Kff !»«»«.  It  i 
IKwhv  the  l«1,  I  nUI  .!•  >f|iL 


THF,    REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  WILL 

BE  SENT  FOR  ONE  YEAR  WITH^ 

OUT  EXTRA    CHAIiGE  IF  YOU 

DECIDE  TO  KEEP  THE  SET 


TUG  Review  of  Reviews  Co..  13  mn  met.  Hew  YoiR 
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REVIEW^/ REVIEWS 

EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Universities  and  Colleges. |  Universities  and  Colleges. 


V  Wa^hingJ^l^lKOllege 


An  ifl™l  fr  Tiool  for  jrLrlt  &d'1  yonnc  wumfn,  l<5<*ftt/^  mift 
|>KaEitLrul  i-^iaivot  lu  iLcrvti,  "n -tULn  i\\f  l^uitotuil  inrrttnU 

ciiuir&llo^ikl  liL^ti  tut  Lorn  (ur  wtklHi  W'lubuttftui]  it  tmneiL 
ittUttrei.  LD«EJriii/tf»rrt;   deUtftif^'^il  ^^'iiifl  life^  rftliitril 

t^Lk'^e^  w^]u|Ai<ifTi>t!.    Trchii.i'jikiory,  OrtiiVC'At^  nn4  Coll(i>rQ 
Cuuneii    ^[lUic,  ArU  l-lswitticm.    C»tali>i;uR  od  ri?q  licit. 

p.  mmnmit,  rr*tM<Pi>  tKudt  tii^,  s.  k.  wukiafia^  BL  c; 


A6NES  scon  COLLEGE    ""• 


WOMEN 


DECATUR  (6  miles  of  Atlanta),  GEORGIA 


dvantagres  equal  to  any  educational  institution  in 

Elegant  buildings.      Full    collesre   equipment. 

Art.    Ideal  climate.    Health  record  unsurpassed. 

For  Catalog  C,  F.  H.  GAINES,  D.D.,  Pres. 


Offers  advantagret 
the  South,      "■ 
Music  and 


Rockford  College  For  Women 

:)ne  of  the  fifteen  leading  women's  oollegee  in  the  country-. 
lV>l]ege€HniTm«leadinstothedegreeflof  A.B.and  B.8-  Trains 
ilao  for  a  vocation.  Home  Economics,  Secretarial,  Library, 
Musir.  Applied  Design  Departments.  An  average  of  one  in- 
>tructor  to  every  eight  students.  Oentraily  located  for  Middle 
k\>Ht  students.  Aim  togive  a  sense  of  real  values,  while  keep- 
ng  the  girls  in  touch  with  life  as  they  will  find  it.    Catalogue. 

lULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D..  President,  Box  E.  Rockford.  III. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Oratory 

Special  Advantaacs.  We  occupy  our  own  building:. 
We  offer  two  private  lessons  a  week.  We  offer  fourteen 
class  lessons  a  week.  Scholarships  yielding  $160  yearly 
furnished  to  needy  and  meritorious  students.  Ten  of  the 
able6t  histructors  In  America  giving  their  entire  time  to  the 
school.    For  catalogue  address 

R.  I^  CrUMNOCK,  L..H.D.,  Director.  Evanston,  HI. 

Kentucky,  Bowling  Oreen. 
DrkffAff-  r'rkllAcrA  ^OK  YotJHO  Ladibs.  Students  from  40 
r'Olter  ^Olieg^e  states.  Number  select  and  limited, 
ao  teachers.  Departments  under  specialists.  Appointments  of 
the  highest  order.  Recommended  by  leading  men  of  the  U.  S. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Rev.  B.  F.  Cabell,  D.D.,  President. 

Martlaitd,  Frederick. 

The  Woman's  College,     emio^ent**"  maktv* 

possible  moderate  charges.     A  well-balanced  course.  Including 
electlves.  leading  to  the  B.  A.  degree.    Diplomas  are  also  grante  I 
lu  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Strong  courses  In  Domestic  Science. 
JosKPH  U.  Applk,  A.m.,  President. 

Mab/land,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue, 
Mnfr«k  nam  A  nf  MH  College  for  Women  and  rr<»- 
IMOCre  Liame  ox  IVia.  paratory  school  for  (JliM. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Local i<u 
Unsurpassed.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Daini*. 


;horter  collebe,  rqme.  ga. 

Founded  and  endowed  by  Alfred  Shorter,  1877 
'OR  LADIES— A  College  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 
l11  usual  departments.    Delightful  nome.    Superb  lo- 
ation.    Ideal  climate.    Famed  for  health. 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  of  FINE  ARTS 

FLORENCE.  ITALY 

An  advanced  School  of  Aesthetic  Culture.  Music. 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Languages,  etc.  The  one  college 
in  Europe  for  American  ladies.  Luxurious  home. 
Large  faculty  of  gre^t  masters— the  best  in  Europe. 


'HOS.  J.  SIMMONS,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  both  Colleges,  will  send  Catalogues  or  other  information  on  request. 
Write  to-day.    Address,  Rome,  Ga.  (U.  8.  A.  P.  O.  Box  1018.) 


Bjf£jfAif  ^f^m'm^ 


coMSERWxromr 


FOBTOmfGLSOnS 


GAMBSVnUI,  6A. 

THKn  HUNDRED  BONDERS    repi— ntinf  «w«nty-«!z  slatss.    Tarlad  Oowms.    Fscnlty.  thirty  tpMfaliits  with  Amerioaa 
and  Barop«Mi  tnininr.    laesl  location  in  Piedmont  refion  of  the  South,  n«ar  AtUnta.    Ten  biiildinr*  with  all  modern  eoo- 
■  and  slaKsni  equiptDant.     Fifty  new  pianot,  two  pipe  orsmns.    Chapter  houiee  fur  •ororities.    Oymnssinm  and 
"  '  (tie  flUd.    Outdoor  lamee.     Expenwe.  $«)0-«500.    Paris  branch,  party  laiUnc  in 
"     '  — ^  —     Summer  School  Jons  24.— fiend  for  CATALOGUK 
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**In  tbe  Heart  ol  the  Blue  Grass*' 
TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITV.  LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY 


tMB 


."  "  -  ^i?^*u?        i     :  7-  .  ^^'*^  "''*  TrT»n5yki«n^   *5  v..  i  rvvjf  t^^  K=*nturkir  l^nlv«rr,(Tjf.  isaiit;,n.liril  SnhtUulioiv  »»,(l^  t^kvlivcoMnel.  mn^H  I^bTST^ 


^t^©iH?i?,^ 


I n  ( Kpji u tlf I jJ m bu rba fi f  Tia] [ Imo n? .  rive coqnf ij  i> f  s i udy 
iociLJdinif  two  vifaniV-tmrRM  f,:,r  m^h  !-^ti,»ol  KnuJiiiiM 

CAJUtiil^  iiirrfctili  .11Jr^^^iuruty  f^FK^'if,  tennis,  t«4.'».tt-[  biilj 

hralthf^u   ciifnnf^.     \  isiiji   t,>    Nut  tonal  tunltjil       Nod- 
tm>mTiiiiu   iiwmtaoii.    CfltAJoffuc  it[>^  TiL^wrt,    Addreafl 


>T  ^''S\j'PPT^^Ti"rni,  ]i, 


^U^ 


iiUi  Sir 


»n. 


Harvard  Dental  School.  ,'„,':';'r:!;";:;;,'/'{'^n" 

tixiijii  f;MLijts<  *  fiT  J  I*  ,1  It.  ii  H  .,rif     Tfi*'  \nl\mmry  u  it|>Mn  fluilv 
iiN<)  r-tin^-nfi  I1UV41  jt^.i  h,  rn  ilu^  I'irv  Uoi^tuhilsi.     A  iaiM+»  1  rarii' 

' r-M^   liH-liiiir  \n  rhi'  (U'un'i',  l^iwinr   tJnirjil  >!<■-(  i^'hn'-    Ww 

4i]in4|rjti^4,   Moihrn  ii'ii1H|>rHi'nr,    I^jirj^"  Huh'.   Wrir*' ftn- ftitjih^^, 
_^ ^  '  '■<  ^^'   fl.  !s>ifTn.  |i  M  1>  ,  |i.».iif. 

Clark  College.  ^^^*^^  **•  ww<^ht,  ph.D.,  ll.»., 

Threo  year  cowrse  leading  to  defirrp**  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Tui- 
tion ^M  n  yoar— no  extras.  Aflnii^j.on  on  certlflcate.  Gym- 
nasium.   For  Information,  address  R.  c.  Hentt.kt.  Dean. 


3Ii<ni(iAN,  Houghton. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

Irmatod  In  the  Lake  Superior  district.  Mines  and  mills  access- 
ible fcir  Colloffo  work.  For  Yearbook  and  Record  of  Graduates 
il>?»tv  to  President  or  Secretary.  F.  W.  McNair.  President. 

Missouri,  Mixjco,  1202"College  Placed 

Hardin  College  and  Conservatory 

For  Young  Women.  Ttie  College— A  University  trained  factdtv. 
The  Conservatory— German  .Standards.  Art.  Elocution,  Cooking 
C-oursea  and  Business  Courses.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

JoHS  W.  MiLLiox,  President. 

Missouri,  Neva<la. 
Pr»ff#»iy  Pr\11ocr*»  Kon  Women.  Under  management  of 
v^vctcy  V^UilC^C  founder  21  years.  Large  enrollment. 
Ided  methoils.  PhenouK-nal  result.s.  Unique  buildings.  Aca- 
denjic  degrees.  Conservatory  of  Music— European  methods. 
Christian  luflueuce.  Exdu^ive  patronage.  Reasonable  rates. 
Ad  iress Mrw.  V.  A.  C.  Ktq.'Kard. 

TlM^S^rM^JKOWFTiirnirK^  '   oldest, 

Up-toDate, 

Endowed, 

Fully  Equipped, 

Degree  Course. 

$46,000 

New  Buildings, 

2  College  Ave. 

Apply  to  OKOROE  FRKDERIC  ATRES.  President 


llNl)EN^0j)matl>EGE 


Forest  Park  University 

Full  r4iUej?c  ijanr^u.'.  t'emHcMi^  mlmfts  Ut  WaUto- 
ley,  Smith  u^nd  Vassar,  Tolloi^  of  Mu^lc.  E.  R,  ICrOi^ 
**r,  iHr '.  Towem,  VolcM*;  UnJIriwar.  PtpeOream^Tloliii, 
Eipiettsi-m,   Art,  Gym.       Boarrl  tmd  Tultton^  fa 


t  mm,  0 1  en  1I  aJf .    ^  Jin  1 1  ur iMin  ^*  CI  nt*  InoMtl  > 

Glendale  College  for  Women, 

AMr.iCiiv*^^    |i|t^R:iai}t    Inillihng^,     l^r|^    KT^tnurl'L 
In  i-\  Mrj,  ili'jiurtnH-fit  luid  Jitnple  oqulpmpnt  limai^  f 
Arl  dill,!  Vin^Uz.  Mlm  H.  J.  DFVoitK,  A,BL,  ' 


Wilson  CoU 

"    FOR  WOMEN 
Ghambersbui^,  Pa. 

An  Institution  that  compares  favorably  with 
the  highest  grade  women's  colleges  In  the 
country.    Four  years*   course   leading  to 
degree  A.  B.    A  finely  equipped  music 
department    alTords  many  advantages 
for  tbe  study  of  both  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental music.  Art  department.  Fac- 
ulty   of   33   experienced    teachenL 
Fourteen  buildings  with  all  modem 
Improvements.    Fifty    acres    of 
grounds.    Healthful  location. 
Terras  moderate.    For  catalog 


address 


■.  H.  REASBS,  FkA.,  Pt^ 


Pex.nsvlvakia,  Philadelphia,  Box  aoa  21st  SU  *  N.  Oolle«e  ArtL 

Woman's  Medical  College  BS5ilSSu^i:SiL 

Thorough  course.  Four  years.  Ezoepttonal  CMHUUes  for  UOion- 
tory  and  Bedside  Instruction.  pQst-gradaate  courses  In  Operatfvv 
Gynaecology.  Obstetrics,  the  Eye.  Sar,  Nose  and  Throat.  A  new 
hospital  building  In  course  of  erection.  Fall  partlcnlara  In  cata- 
logue. Claba  If  absball,  H.D.,  "^ 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reuiewa  when  writing  to  advert/ser* 
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"Umr^aftdim  iht  Sawtk  far  taeatim  mtd  gttP^wtmtv* 

m&vm.  schot>\a  ruiiiijrisi.^  diliihmt  (.Ailk^t'  ami  L^i+.h  wituH^l  (#  [treitfactd  OTtr 
by  fttralmsd  KfweliLllKt.  whrmt  tiritJiuAlAMm  U  ri^uehlJtK  and  wfatitte  metbodfi  ^ri^ 
t£e  Intctil  ftTKl  beat,  Hrppart^  fi^t  aH  cm  fUeifPA  flod  uulveniJUeA,  OniJeiW  post- 
gi-«du»tv  cf*ur!«*«i  l<<!iidl]Jtf  to  de^rfi**  t,>(  RA.  and  U.A.  Mtuti?,  Art,  PhTWcul 
Culture  ftiul  Lfttig\HMrr^.  D(r(HM*ir  of  Muslo.  thu  pnilaent  Kun^lfcn  i5uui[}«:»«i>r 
iUHl  monl^t,  EEKH  AJlU  mc^L^Ei.BF.itix 

Bemiunt  Coiieifft  \A  liieutf^tl  m  it  tH'fkuHinl  hill  tup  purk  nn^  (icre*.  aeettided 
aui^  tiul**t  ^  liiisMc?  tho  r(tj  lUnit'^  ami  only  MP  miuuU^  Uy  trt>llfv  frtnn  tljf'  (H'nter 
at  NimtsvilR",  the  ■■  ArlH'riiP  tuf  [ho  Simth/'  Tbf  t'llniAte  In  rt^'liKhtrnL  hikI  hra'^EiiiX 
nil  il  Jl  n  T I  U^»  t*y  oitt'ii  a  I  r  n'nri  -d  1 1  m  ei  t  w  <^l  h  I  rds  of  a^ *  tKX>  j  y  t?itr  ;  gi  1 1  f  ^  u^n  nhi  hrn  ■  kf  v 
borfltbatk  rIdJhiianil  ftntuinnhllln^. 

5taiix  >rorthtrTi  fximnii'^,  r^^itHzliitc  til**  iMMirflu  Ifp  *»<>  (t««rtv-(Ki  from  iiuol)  a 
loi  4Mt}ti,  and  wJFihiMi?  tlJ,<  Ir  L'hJUlri!ii  t^luruttiKl  nu^It^r  SouUn^m  Lnlli]enot>&,  arfr« 
Hisndln«  Uielrclaujghtt'i^tM  B<Hl[uMtit.  tjf  ihf  h*tal  iiumtnpnf  puitiH  re:ii[sietvti 
lA*t  ytNir,  ff  i»r  ntluK  )h  All  3:2  SLatos,  ao  ikt  ctrst.  were  Nitrth^ru  jglrls.  liarly 
regl^tr atlan  iA     j^essiafy .    Cati* J  <T>if ue  on  rt-ii  u  eat. 


^^ 


■IT.  fft4  LiimftlTH,  [Ktiy,  lA.Dw,  »><n«fc.     WiSa  HfXsO  ft.4  PlM  fUtKWB, 


.  ennessee  College  iMihftitfui  south^'m  viunutcM. 

tv^iify  In  Fa^-^iiUy.  l^iirizi*  Enro|lrnotl( .  Kvofythinj^  Nrw,  Tiont^ 
■it  RU'lnway  PlancH  u."^i-  l'hy«l(nil  Wurk  line.  U«-l|(fioUii  MfM 
t'lMiiuner.  Thorrju^h  Wufk  fkime.  Kntoti  Hi^uJH>fjp.^tle,  Wrlii* 
If  Catftlog^p^  ^nii  t^  t'linvlni'fd. 


*  ^       J    /^     11  Lhntted^  M'lret  home  (^ctUi^ifi?  for  thf 

>llIDra  college.  hmUer  pulturp  or  womt-n.  Nnii- 
i-noinlnuvlonELl,  n^niXH^lArloji.  Tht»niii|;hly  CliHi^Uan.  Eii- 
'UmfHi  Btrk.'-tly  our  himdivit.  KJtpr<Uf.«ut  iHiuJiTini^nt  anil  bivaX 
H^aUi^n-    Terra  fijieu ft  Si^pt.  nth.    Veiir  1xm>Ic  fFi*i', 

Mil  E.  O.  BtrroKin  Ruif^iii.    Mrs,  K.  G.  Bi  Fiiiu*.  Pr»-s(nent. 

-*„^t^„„      J^_ll^rt--.      KOH   VOt  Ni*    BlEX    *|flJi    WftMKJf,      In 

ILESCcrn  l^OliCgC  tM^autlful  Sh£<nAn<Up4ih  Vjillty.  near 
iTdL^ELibglOo,  U.  C  Frepiirmtory,  C^jll*^r,  NoriimU  BuiAln*'sis, 
L  ujtle,  Alt,  Klocutton,  Able  Foe  ui  t  y  of  Spi'^cla  LlRti.  St  u  J  en  t^  from 
J  Sinfr*.  Y«rl7  rnu-*,  taXJ.  Pur  o^Lu]offUf%  iiltlr*  **  Dfn  f.^ 
a  M.  !fEW«A?f.  JH» ,  Prenldpnt    I,  f,  M  \r^frn.  AM.,  Ueiin, 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE 


SPARTANBURG,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

8O0  fi;;«t  above  HeB-lev«L  S5  tnllee  {jxim  Bli]«  Eid«e 
Mcfiintainfi.  Gl  diTgrees  m^n  an  nun!  t«niporatur«. 
Hiffh-rrade  Collesre  fur  WomeiL  Muaic  Con^rvrntcry 
and  Sfihogl  of  ArL 

ROBERT  P,  PELL,  LHUD,,  Pr^ 


Lake  Erie  College 

and 
Conservatory  of  Music 


Fiititfih  yeaf  t  l'>i'iS-l'>.'^(  will  open  with  new  librAir  tnjildtitz 
and  enbr^cment  of  all  bdlttie?  for  the  Ilb«n]  and  Lhoroir^n 
educ4tti:in  +it  younf;  wtiimeTi.     Br»ard  and  tuition  |J(XJ. 

Two  pipe  nrgana,  twenty  pianciSt  course  of  artlsti'  recitala. 
Director  ni  <.*otii4crii'5itotf ,  Harry  Cly<Je  Brooka, 

For  prencral  mformition,  addrT^s 
WftRY  EVANS,  Lift.  D..  Prettdeni,  BoieA,  Patnet*me*  Ohio 
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Virginia 


Sweet  Briar  College 

A  twTTroUegu  tor  ft<Miioii.  of  tiio  p-ado  of  Va*mj,  Welt^sU^y.&mHh,  anil  Brya  >Iiwr.  roonaed  through  Uie  U,__™ 
Indl&iiii  Fletflicr  W  IlliAaiJt.    Ftill  i^aneKfl  coij;^  l,««flJjiif  to  <lti(rH4 ,  arkd  also  two  yeara'  praxi.frra.tGrf  couri<^    Wetf  And  i 
liDlMlitgei.     Tlii(»  TDlLl^vce  ip   loc^t^d  on  Ui«  tnain  line  of  tiie  Sonthern   H&Uir&T,  bqi  a  r^TT  lionrr  mn   frwo  W« 
tinEUrpHiAcd  for  be^l^i^  iH'rufort  and  b<mai7  of  niTTDantimgi.    ThM  Udrd  j*At  op^u  Beptntitw  it«  ifoi, 
C*taloSfue  «id  TI..W-  i«?nt  od  *ppb^^uou  i^  j^^,  jum,  g^  HWHllCT.  Pr»kle»V  B«  If  1. 


Randolph-Macon 

Woman's  CoUege 


LYNCHBUEG,  VIBGINIA. 

Cto^Aed  by  the  L\  S.  CommiBsloaerof  Hducntton  Bsone  of  the  Gftern  "A"  CoHcges  for  Troraea,  in  the  tTaitcd 
Statci^.  Four  I^siboraturied  ^  A-strDQOiiiiccil  OtiscrvatOTy ;  C*yiiiti^£mm.  Athletic  Grootids^  boatlag^  coiir*eH,  etc»- 
Fjfty  a^res  iii  the  cntupus,  Kwflowtnent  rirduccs  cost  to  atijdtnts  to  fjooayear  for  full  literary  conned  For 
■Tfltalo^c,  addrc^  WM«  W.  SMITH,  JU  Bl.,  E^In-I^Pr  Pruldeut,  Box  17^. 


Virginia  College 

For  YOUNG  LADIES*  Roanoke.  Virginia* 

Opens  Sept.  24,  1906.    One  of  the  leading  Schools  for  Tonng 
Ladlen  In  the  Soath.    Modem   bnlldfnir.    Campus  of  ten  acres. 

Orand  mountain 
scenery  In  Valley 
of  Virginia,  famed 
tor  health.  Euro- 
pean and  Ameri- 
can teachers.  Con- 
servatory advan- 
tages In  Art,  Music 
and  Elocution. 
Certiflcatesre- 
ceired  at  Welles- 
ley.  Students  from 
ao  States.  Moderate 
rates.  For  cata- 
logue, address 

~  MATTTB  P.  HABBIS,  President,  Boanoke,  Ta. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwrigbt,  Tlce-Pres. 

Nbw  Tokk.  New  York  City,  204  Flatlron  Bldg.,  or 
Iixixoia,  Chicago,  1512  Mak>nlc  Temple. 

School    Information,    and  toys'^ardlng^chools- 
(Name  kind.)  Amkricaii  Schooz.  AssocxATioa. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

CAUFORifiA,  Palo  Alto. 

Manzanita  Hall. 

In  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Literally  the  land  of  flowers,  fmlt  and 
Kuni»hlne.  Proximity  to  Stanford  University  offers  exceptional 
advantages.  Ideal  dormitory  system.  Remarkable  health  record. 

Comoecncirr,  Rldgewold,  Redding  Ridge. 

The  Sanford  School  SSIcPSl'  U'SSt^oJSS^ 

experiences,  not  merely  athletics.    Individual  attention  under 
experienced  teaotaers.    Thorough  preparation  for  all  eoUams. 
A  summer  session  for  candidates  for  September  exaninatton. 
D.  S.  SAvroRO,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 


Acade. 


ical  and  Preparatory , 

BOYS. 


RumseyHaU 

CornwaH  Litchfield  Co^  Coiui. 

AdTantages  of  this  adiool  for 
boys  are: 

■•  Individual  atteation. 

II*  Lif  e  in  the  oountrr. 
in*  AccesBibllitT&omlfew 

York. 
TV.  Phenomenal  health  record. 

T.  Exceptional  table. 
Tl.  Athletic  field. 

Send  for  cataIo«rne  or  make  tu 
aviflit^ 


Louts  B.  scmum^  luu 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

4101  Coonecticat  Ave.,  Washtectaa.  Ou  C 

A  select  boarding  school  for  yomg  men  and  b 
preparation  for  colleges,  unlversttiea,  tte  United 
and  Naval  Academies,  and  also  for  liiMlniiss     Momher 

Small  classes  and  individual  InstmctloB.  "rif^el  eonra 

aihletio  Held.    Football,  baseball,  track  taaaasi    Fbr  oataksasu 
address  B.  SWATBI.T,  PHmcIpSl 


DBRRicr  or  CoLumiii,  Washington,  4080 1 ^ 

The  Washington  School  for  Boys. 

Loealed  tn  the  coontry,but  within  easy  aooeas  of  tba  weadcr. 


ful  edneattonal  ooportanitlea  of  theMatlenalGaallaL  I 

strong  faculty.     One  teacher  for  every  five  pupils.    Boys  oCaay 
age  received.  Extensive  athletlDgrounds.  Year-Book  on  raqoestl 
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Academical  and  Preparatory , 

BOYS. 

^Ak  Cheshire^ 


if^^l^" 


School 

Foimd«d  A.  D.  I7M 


Situated  on  high  etottnJ  in  the  licautiful  railing 
country  of  central  Connect icuL  College  pre- 
paratory and  general  courses,  combined  with 
well  directed  physiii^l  traininj;.  Modem  e^^uip- 
nieuL  Fints  gymnasium  and  atliletic  lie  Id,  Ap- 
fiea Is  to  paremia  req u i r in g  a  care f  u I  and  i h oro ugh 
education  tor  their  suns.  A*: quaint  yijurself 
with  Uie  advantages  Cheshire  others  be  hire 
^ecidinj^  upon  a  UTarJing  scl^oul  fc^r^jjir  boy. 
Bev.  JOHN  D.  5KILTON.  M.  A..  Head  Master, 


^: 


W 


TRUSTEES 

"J««t>h  W.  Ilajiim^n,  Esq.,  Prftfftf^K 

*llri  D.  Wootibary,  SJ ,  A  r,  rrliici|iai  Kxi«mnia, 

N  kcli^^u  M  uim  y  Ha  I  Xnt,  n  > .  L  i ,  J .  L,  P.^  liU.  1>.  (CJicn  p 
'ni*lifT,]iaTtif  j^.  LiJUtrr,  LL,  JJ- 

•WltiJiUI  C.  ilH:'[J;lt>rrtU  Kf^H, 

OeorveT.  WIlB^m,  tVfrc|, 
•The  Kf  V.  Jfihn  W  iiUamfl,  M ,  A . 

•The  1I*T.  .J.  rre-liTick  ^eiJfjir.  M.  A. 


FOR  BOYS 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

Co-op«ratinc  'vritli  University  of  Chicairo. 
The  Character  Buildinc  School.  Military  System, 
inoal  Training.  Classes  average  6  boys  to  each  teacher.  Pre- 
res  boys  for  College  or  Business  Life.  All  Instructors  are  men 
th  unirerslty  training.  Certlflcate  admits  to  leading  unl< 
nUties,  East  and  West.  Address  Box  5, 
9IORGAN  PARK  ACADEBIY,  Morgan  Park,  lU. 

lujHOis,  Woodstock. 

odd  Seminary  for  Boys.  c«i^it/?  i^Sfyl' 

cation,  00  minutes  from  Chicago.  Altitude,  60  rods,— most 
vated  and  healthful  town  in  Illinois.  Ideal,  for  erery  "Todd 
y  "  a  cultured  gentleman  and  a  good  citizen.  Success  phen- 
lenal.  Desire,  to  hear  from  you.  Address.  Noble  Hill,  Prin. 

Maikk,  Farmlngton. 

'Ua  AUU^A.A.  C#«U^^1  Offers  the  romantic  life  of  the 
ne  ADDOtt  OCnOOl.  Maine  woods.  Exceptional 
me  butldlDg.  Forty  boys  to  eight  teachers.  A  private  Pull- 
in,  under  charge  of  a  Master,  to  and  from  Boston.  Qymnaslum. 
Oeoroe  Dudley  Church,  Head  Master. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  458  Boylston  St. 

hauncy  Hall  School.  Established  i828. 

■Prepares  boys  exclusively  for  MoMiachusetts  InatUute  of  Tech- 
logy  and  otner  scientific  schools.    Each  teacher  a  specialist. 
Haoar  and  Kurt,  Principals. 

Massachusetts,  Waban.    Box  14-U. 

L/oKon  Q/*Vi/>/>1  For  Boys  12  to  18.  Why  don't  you  know 
V  aoan  OCnOOl  ^^^  story  of  Waban  School  ?  Our  Camp 
worth  knowing  about  too.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pillsbury,  A.M. 

MAnACHVSCTTS,  Sheffield.    Telephone  175  Great  Barrington. 

erkshire  School  for  Boys. 

i  coQBtry  school  which  combines,  with  the  best  instruction, 
»al  conditions  for  out-door  life  among  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
Skavkr  B.  Buck,  Headmaster. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


TOME 

School  i  for  Boys 


MiiMrmiAT.  llAtL 

A  pcliofll  in  the  coiititrj%  Kif^ht  new  f^rnnite 
btitMLyjfs.  Park,  woolU,  ^artJcra  au<l  alhlrtic 
fiffMs^  iOq  acrtrti.  A  loTty  site  an  Ibe  Susquchanti^. 
The  tqxiipmeut  cost  fi.coa,^^. 

prrparatidu  for  eoHpee^  technical  Khool,  Of 
bu£iiue&f*  Mminjjl  truinmtf.  A  college  cuur>ic 
of  two  years.  Twenty^cSghl  teachers^  Accoui- 
ULodatlon  for  too  boy  si. 

GyninaiitLuin^  bwimtnin]^  pool,  quarter  mtlc 
cinilcr  track,  gotriiak!^,  football,  baiiieball,  trnnU, 
1^1  iy*i leal  Director^ 

Full  S««s|on  ^fj^ins  September  ^4th. 

Pot  the  full  aiory  of  the  ninny  advarttngrs  of 
tile  Echoalf  plfas^  reqtitmt  a,  catalOj^uef  addrcabiUig 

FRANCIS  RANSOM  LANE,  A.  M./M.  0.,  Dif«c1or, 
Box  B01.  Pun  Q{}posJtn  Maryland. 


Rock 
Ridge 
School 

WelleslegHills,Mass. 


'  Charm- if rizcd  by  Sirtngih  ^  Ttachfri, 

Tke  IT  taiL J  i.'tjiiMJiiof  flt(itii!i  \A  a  I  t»i>^*  liic  nt  *<i>iToJ 

fiirm   Ww  i4'9it  ipf  II  pkitnpbirt   tliat   hiiA  Ij^^'n 

iTittih'iiLV  j.^  jMlML'lluil  lb  favor  or  t!jT*  iK<hrtf>l,  Jt 
will  Im"  rijul  Willi  hiif'Tt^rtt  hy  all  who  prit  tra- 
tir^'-^.vi'fl  *^  Mh  ih--'  ii*r^uijiinfht  mul  mv-ihiMjji  that 
fir<'  j^dsirijK,!!  fiirii  iliit'rou^lily  miMlffm  prfjiar^' 
U»ry  m^inMiL 

T  El  I  >!i  ( iti^ni  I  »lii  Uf  t^  vc  h  k  h  ha^  bc>CM)  prp  jmr^'d  with 
i.*iiri'  dunl  lUiiHinited  with  uumtinrui  pli,r>io- 
l^riiplild  riipriflluc tiling,  di-BcrhH-H  Iwrth  by  wur*! 
mill  pii'Tum  ihiiLiiy  iletiill4  4>f  Uih  tu.'h4>»l  life  as 
wiHl  aa  the  iki.lvjiuim((':<v  nfltUif»l  l*eiMity  jtml 
hUtorin  iTift-ri'^i  -if  tlusf  wlifKura  Burmuiallii«*. 
H(*tit  MithiMit  i-h^irvK'  on  rfqut^st  by  pn-Hial  card 
i>r  oihiTwIf!.!:,      1'I»'Jl«4;4  rliIijri-A4 

DR.  M.  N.  WIJITK.  Rork  \\\*\%^  Hall, 
\\  I'llf^lejf  HU1«*  Miurt* 


Pi9a»9  m§ntIon  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertl»9r^ 
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BOYS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

BOYS. 


The  Lakeivood  School 

LaKeivood*   Neiv  Jersey 

In  America's  most  beautiful  winter  resort.     Boys  assured  good  teaching,  individual  care,  attractive 
home,  and  the  best  of  climates.    New  gymnasium.    Attendance  limited.    Early  application  necessary. 

"WIl^BRRT  P.  rRRCXJSON.  PH.D..  He^dmastm-. 


Hamachubbtts,  Wellesley,  12  Linden  SL 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys. 

A  school  that's  different.    Send  for  booklet  and  catalogue. 


DETROIT 

UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOI^ 

Collece  Preparatory  and  Manual  TTalolas 
School  for  Boys. 

New  Boildllisa  and  extensive  Imptorcmeiits  lo  former  boUd* 
ings.    New  gymaasiuiii,  dormitories,  Ubontories,  sad  sbops. 

Fine  athletic  field. 

Certificates  admit  to  Icadiaf  colleges. 

Manual  Tralaias  raoelvca  advanced  credit  for  graduates  In  Tsrlous 
Eoffineering  Schools.    Carefully  directed  Physical  Training. 

Calendar  upon  application.  Thow  addressing  SbcRBTART.  44 
Elmwood  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  wiU  receive  also  sn  Ulustiated  book. 

FREDERICK  L.  BLISS,  Principal. 


The  Stearns  School 

For  Youns:  Boys 

A    tu^Jtttinr    school,   preparing    boys   for     Phillips. 

Anduver  and  other  lending   schools.    Course  of  stody 

includes  the  first  two  years*    work   of   the  usual  high 

school.    The  home   life  is  cheerful  and  sympathetic 

boys  living  in  cotuges  with  the  principal  and  masters. 

and  constantly  under  their  watchful  care  and  super* 

vision.  The  school  is  beautifully  located  in  a  small 

New  England  town,  among  the  picturesque  hills 

of  New  Hampshire.     The  climate  is  delightful 

and  beneficial  to  health.    All  outdoor  sports 

— golf  course,  tennis   court  and  baseball 

field.     Gymnasium.     For  further    in> 

formation,  address 

MmRNti;  nUms.  I.  ■.. 


Nrw  Hampshirb,  Plymonth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys. 

Prepares  for  Collefres  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with  the 
hlRhent  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  bj  reason  of  endow* 
mont  the  tuition  is  onlyfiOO.  A  new  building  will  be  opened  in 
SopK»mber.  Rer.  Lorih  Webstkr,  M,A.,  Rector. 

New  Jkriuet,  Brldgeton.    Box  407.    (Near  Phlldelphla.) 

West  Jersey  Academy. 

School  for  boys.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  busl- 
noM  life.  Stone  building.  Steam  heat.  Electric  light.  Gymna- 
sium.   All  athletics  under  Ruperrision. 

Oeorob  H.  Eckkls,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  66  College  Ave. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 

Founded  1776.    Prepares  for  all  colleges.    Strong  faculty  of  pro. 
fewlonally  trained  teachers.     Supervised  athletics.     MlUtary 
drill.    Send  for  Year  Book.     Mtrom  T.  Scuddeb,  Headmaster. 
Recently  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  New  Palti,  N.  Y. 

New  Jbrsky,  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School. 

OoUege  preparatory  school  for  boys  orer  fourteen.    Rapid  prog- 
ress  possible  becanse  ot  Umited  number  paplU  (fifty)  and  free- 
dom from  rigid  class  organisation.    Ample  grounds:  modem 
Imlldlnga.    Personal  Inspection  InTlted.    Address 
J.  B.  Fimr,  Headmaster. 


i 


Peddie  Institute  for 

JJftfrs  cc  td'JcsEioital  ImiuKi  md  bec&taei  4  i^odl  fat  brft 
onJ  f .  t'm  p  hi.%\  TLct  R  u^  br  idala  dl  scbotvnbip  Sfut  chaiicbY.  Am 
rmJewcd  icLouU  oficrini  fuprrior  sdraatijies  at  ^odrntr  e** 
UJ5  i  year  cnvcn^sEl  icbool  npcfisA,  e«Aptb<w%s.  ^rrf^rm 
for  nil  roUffft,  tcchsicO,  \i*  v^d  me^Icsi  scha«la  Utt^wm^ 
pncn] dsU  bull Qf^i  ■:□  iif k  lor  b&Ts  noc  fvitiK  ^  ^lees.  piriliiiia 
hit  rfuJjf  ui  cjuiir.     Lower  schAob  for  bojrs  1 1  (a  14  fesi^ 

i  I  •• -jtcd  id  Ci.-t»trkl  New  Jersey,  Uine  nules  b^^n  PHticRKA ;  f^^fimm 
iiFiMjrii.ts^(^-j  iiir  hftiiih.  l^t^  BTouDiJ**  rrindjuiuBi.  w^^mmm^ 
it'  i<  A ,  .a  h  k-l>£  ti^1d,  ni^q  a\a  if  tirt^^.  AJiL  Eputx  uods  p])rtlcal  dliAClas. 

l-c<n)"ltrft  ^f-At  crpfoa  Sept.  21.      Fuf  CSlBJ«ft*ei  fctfairr— 

Friedpal  St.  W.  SWETUkNO,  tAtffi|bi>t*va,  H  JL 


•« 


CARLTON  ACADEMY 

Samnifl.  New  Jerccy 

A  splinict  tH>yii''ir}Kxj^t,t]mi<-rC  s.thf>heaaflpiogs.with  ta  I  fiMM 
tm  iv^^'ht-rm.  lit^  uiiuiti^idkHl  bTitiolUKlw^i^rbun'lj  kflibtfri- 
tiii«.  NumWr  Liimu^t.  ll^^Alihrtil  Ami  («^stiurulk««ua 
iii-ArNi''W  Yorkl.'M:r.  T&cirouKh  prfiiaxxlitjti  furs.!  1  col Jv^-sm, 
l^i'hri)r;il  t^Jii'^jitt  an<L  fr^t  buniitrft^.    IfHfprpfirp't  rs^air^, 

MdLTisfl  illJLtiLtji  iU  will  LTT^  i^a 


:i  II   :m 


The  Mountain  School  for  Boys. 

Catbkill  M ouNTAixaL  N.  T.    Elevation  of  School,  tJOn  teeC 
Health,  Character,  Culture,  Scholarshln.    Addnas 
BUAS  Q.  Broww,  A.R,  M.P.,  481  West  ifsth  St..  New  York  City. 
New  York,  Flshklll-on-Hadaon. 

Caswell  Academy  StSSTBi.-S^-l^ 

Blum ;  military  drtlL  Rates  $300.  Bnmmer  School  and  Oaao 
opens  June  39th.  Under  the  supenrislon  ot  a  trained  Physleal 
Director.  Sailing,  rowing,  canoeing,  llahlng,  field  sporta.  Swiss- 
mlng  sclentlflcally  taught.    Address  T.  L.  Kaammyw. 


DNITESSITT  PREPABATOBT  SCIOU 

18th  Summrr  Session.     Boaidlnc  sad  day 

Special  cssminstion  for  Cornell*.  Septnab 
nstions.    7'wo  terxnsx  Julr  6ib-Aucust  lOch}   Anrust  lOlh  ^^ 
tembet  ]4tb.     Repulsr  scademic  yew  opens  Sepcember  2tih 

President  J.  G.  Schurman  says:  **l  ci^  most  cheerful  tcsd- 
mony  to  the  hi£h  qusliiy  of  the  work  done  in  your  schooL  The 
complete  curriculum  snd  excellent  manatement  render  Its  omsk 
desirable  preparatory  school  for  Cornell " 

On  apprond  list  of  schools  for  ComeJL 

For  caudotne  and  teneral  information,  apply  lu 

CHAS.  A.  STILES.  BJB.«  PnaldanU  IUumms.  N.  Y. 


Nkw  York,  Lon^  Island,  Garden  City. 

Cathedral  School  of  St  Paul.  SSSSSStJ 

oollece.    Location  only  18  miles  flnom  New  Yofk  atyT  fl^yer^ 


f  ootbaU  fields  and 


track.    Fbrcatal 


^ 
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BOYS 


Worcester  Academy  "^.^.r- 

cw  pcmftTktory  ncboolB  liuvfi  bo  exteonivo  ad  H^nlfiiDf'Eit  oa  Worcester  A<^ul^iuf .  1 1  li  further  dkidognttbedunonr  scZioola  vf 
Bc!aai  JortJbu  nniij[rM.'r  of  lH*y%  it  h»»  prepur^tL  fur  rollirf^f^,  PclvbtllVc  Bcbaol  or  baoini'siL     Tbcw  bo^l  rfpOTBiTit  wtiol««4ia« 

L*bte  riKTWtloii  li&Il  niid  &  lurife  awlmmii)^  pO'^iL    ^{lectnl  lubonktorlt^.  »Qpi'rb  iJlrLLn($  hnti^  ludmLnLbly  rqulpti^  InUrnvvrr^ 
ampuaof  I'i  >cn^.    Nii'w  c^Dtrul  h(^d.i]f[  mnd  el«K-iir1iCl1(rlit  pJuDU     PtiyslcfiltniJnrnic  Mulpment  ]n»Muif*4  m  UneffTni[i»iiLyim» 
vfr  l&p  clndn  tmclt,  oviiX,  vi^h  t  u-^n  fiIa  roti  rtn,     IJ  MjsLmitd  caLMloifoe  wHL  k' ^f!"  h  »'ii<'r  I  >Ji-a  g^  f  Lhu  spirit  i>f  tba  acbocil 
D-  W.  ABERCROMHie,  LL,  D.,  PrlnclpBl.  Wcircestfr»  Mass. 


For  the  careful  preparatloii  of  159  boys  lor  College  and  ChrisiJao  Cltixensliip 


Dobbs 


LBKRT  SHAW,  Editor  Review  o(  Re-riewt.  Cluinnan  of  the  Couocll. 
4  Gayubt.  V.-Pre«.  U.  S.  Sred  Hoff.  JOHW  W.  Grigcs.  Ex.  Altjr. 
poraiion.  General  of  the  U.  & 

ROWLANP.   V.-Prrs.   Interna-     «_.—,«    -.„.,_„^^„     _      _ 
al  Trust  Co..  Bahin.orr.  Md.  ^'^'  ^-   '-   StBV»SOK.    D.    D., 

EXT  Kevskr.  Pws.  Baltimore  First  PiesbyterUn  Chufch.Yonkerl, 

.per  Works.  N.  Y. 

Early  application  is  advisable.  Annual  charsc,  t900. 


Rkv.  J.  Balcolm  Shaw.  D.  D., 
Second  Picsbytcrian  Church,  Chi- 
cago. IIL 

J.  SOOTT  MCCOMB.  Executor  of  the 
Estate  of  the  late  J.  Jennings 
McComb. 


Col.  F.  Q.  Brown,  of  Redmond  & 
Co..  Bankets,  New  York  City. 

BLANCHAltD   RAMDALX,   oI  Gffl   & 
Fisher.  BaMmore.  Md. 

S.  S.   McCluu,    Editor  McOuxe's 
Magaxine. 
Fall  term.  Septenibct  23d. 


EW  York,  Oasinlng. 

e  Dr.  Holbrook  School.  tn'^SZf^^ 

llshed  186(L  Located  on  Briar  CUff,  900  feet  abore  lea  level. 
ttcfl,  Oymnosluni.  SatiHfactory  references  tis  to  character 
8ary  for  enrollment.    For  catalog.  addresH 

The  Dr.  Holbrook  School. 

EW  York,  Syracus**. 

-^Kw  C#«U^^I  fOR  BOYS.  A  University  and  Technical 
gDj  OCnOOi  i>reparatory  S<>hool.  Thorough  Scholar- 
)«troug  diacipUne,  reflulng  surroundings.  All  courses.  8um- 
k>hooT  In  Europe  combining  delightful  trip,  study,  recrea- 
Upper  School  only  $400.  Lower  School  for  young  boys  $SSO, 
3  Sepu  15.    For  Catalogue,  address  Hsadmastul 

RVING 

SCHOOL  for  Boys  ""^r.T^ 

Only  25  miles  from  New  York.' Exceptionally  well-fitted  In 
teaching  stafl  and  general  equipment  to  give  thorough  prct»rat1on 
for  College  and  ScieaU&c  Schools.    Gymaasinn,  with  swimming 

pool.    Athletic  iirid.  Summer  Camp,    Bantam 

I^ke,  I^itchfleM  Hills,  Conn.    1100  feet  altitude. 

Address  J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.M.,  Head  Matter,  Box  906. 

'Hio,  Uberlin,  Box  R. 

Arltn  A/^a/lAmw  Seventeen  Instructors.  Thor- 
CrilU  /\i:aaeniy .  ooghly  equipped  to  prepare  for 
college  or  scientific  tichool.  New  courses  in  History  and 
ice.  New  grmnaAlnm.  Expenses  reasonable.  Seventy- 
I  year  begins  Sept.  23,  1908.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

JoHir  Fisher  Peck,  Principal. 

'EXinYLTAJiiA,  Bucks  Co.,  George  School  P.  O. 
r\^rv>A  C#«t«^^1  Under  management  of  Society  of 
Org^e  OCnOOl.  Friends.  Thorough  college  prepara- 
Beautiful  grounds,  227  aci-es.  New  Gymnasium  and  Lab- 
>rles.  Large  athletic  field.  Hea'thful  location,  25  milea 
ti  of  Philadelphia.    For  catalog,  address 

Joseph  S.  Walton,  Ph.D.,  Prin. 


^EXXSTLVAiOA,  CoocordvUle,    Delaware  Co.    Box  St 

inlAximnH  ^  socoeiisfnl  school,  n^ar  Phlla.  Wakes 
l^lCWUUU.  „p  Boyg  ,o  ,he  duties  of  life.  Prepares  40 
(  for  college  or  Irasfness.  47th  year.  Large  gymnasliun. 
irmeat  for  Little  Boys.  Snmmcr  home  with  tutoring,  if 
red.  J.  Sbortudge,  A.IL,  Yale,  Principal. 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

A  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

CHestAtat  HiU,  Pa. 

Situated  among  the  hills  bordering  the  upper  WisMthlckon 
▼alley,  in  a  region  noted  for  healthfulneas  and  natural 
beauty.    For  Catalogue  address 

JAM£S  L.  PATTKR80N,  Head-Master. 

Cedarcroft   School 

CoISese  Preparatoiy  and  Secondaiy  Boys*  School 

KENNETT  S4)UARE:,  PA.  ai  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Receives 
limited  number  of  boys  between  ages  of  9  and  18. 

Thorough  and  skilled  ndividual  instruction.  One  master  lor  every  six 
boys.  Manual  traininir— Idral  home  life — Cuisine  unusually  good— Single 
rooms— 125  acres— Former  country  honie  of  Bayard  Taylor— All  athletit  s^ 
A'e7»  Cjrm— Electric  light,  steam  heat,  spring  water — CaUlogue  on   request  - 

Telephone  

JKSSE  EVANS  PHILIPS,  A.M.,  Principal.    Box  600. 

YEATES    School 

R.F.D.-e,  LAHCA8TER.  PA.  Etabllaked  lllft4-E.dowe4 

Calls  out  the  best  in  every  boy  by  its  high 
standard  of  honor,  its  home  life  and  thorough- 
ness of  training.  An  enviable  record  in  achol- 
larship  and  athletics  before  and  after  enter- 
ing college. 

rSBVEaiC  GAaDIHER.  A.  H.  fHarvnrtf).  HeaSmaater. 

PDrasTLVASXA,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy.  J^; 

Located  in  the  "  garden  spot "  of  the  State.  Prepares  boys  for 
all  colleges.  No  smoking.  Use  of  library,  59,000  volumes.  Gym- 
nasium, athletic  fleld,  etc  New  $100,000  building  Just  opened. 
Terms  moderate.    For  cmtalogue,  address 

Edwi!(  M.  Hartmar,  Principal. 


Please  mention  the  Reuiem  of  Reaiewe  when  writing  to  aieertisers 
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Oasoadiiia 
School 


of  thii  school  is  fuch  15 

Id  inake  it  eipeciilJy  wflrtli^ 

of  close  LnveatlgrAtiDD'    Send  for  cttir 

catiJo«ii<r  and  Leam  ot  the  school's  record  or  30 

yean  u  the  ori^nal  pre  pan  lory  kHdoI  to  Com  el  I  ♦  for 

vhkch  ipstmutioQ  it  baa  prci.»ared  over  IjDlXJ  iKjys,  and  of 

its  £actliiie3  foralbletics  on  lieldand  w^Eer,  Frksdiiint 

ScHUHMAW  Of  CoaNHi.i.,  says :  *"!  ltliev«  CaicmiilLt 

Scii'fli  iff  dt  one  vfikt  Bttt  f^rti^r&ttsry  iHiiituiians  in 

tkf  ii^niry,"  A >" u P  ffw  D .  Wji  1 1 H ^  por&i  r n  A M B «  s 5  a- 

Dcm TO  Ga km anv^  eays  r  "  }■  >w  Atzt^/  renJ^rfd ^  fitiua- 

t^  jeri'icr  not  ifniy  to  Ci^t-ttfU,  htt  tif  tAa  cauKtry.** 

Ccrtiftcai^sacctr'tedby  Scadinif  crj)]e^ea+  New  sysfcm 
of  AcparBTtcb&i  rtnidcMiicea  22  acre  athletic  iicld.  Kec- 
mti^iD  BuUduL^  tjti  hhf^rc  of  T^ake  Caytapi^  ccxmbiTiLiiiC 
hoM\  house  and  girniQaitiLi'm'  Health  coiiditioiiA  perfect 
Term  a.  JPSSO,  |^iSi».ar,d  $mK  acmrdin^  to  clags.  All  atu- 
dehtft  enjoy  equal  privi]es;ea  and  accocimodatiom.  At- 
le Ddicce  l*^ -^OS  from  l?  & u tc « -  For  cau 'ogue,  address 
C.  V.  PAHSCLL  kM.,  PrindpiU 


Mercersburg^ 
Academy 


•• 


A  school  for  boys,  healthfully  located  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thorough  instructions  college  preparatory  work 
beins  especially  successful.  Personal  interest  is 
taken  in  -each  boy,  the  aim  being  to  inspire  in 
every  pupil  the  lofty  ideals  of  thoroush  scholar- 
ship, broad  attainments,  sound  Judgment  and 
Christian  manliness.  New  dining  hall,  new  dor- 
mitory, and  new  athletic  field.  For  catalogue 
and  further  information  address 

William  Mann  Irvine,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

KZBOXaSBUBO,  PA. 


**A  thorough  and  honest  school^  the  kind 
of  school  to  vhfch  sensible  parerUs  desire 
to  send  their  <an4."— Uishop  Wbitakxb. 


St  Luke  s  School 


For 
BOYS 

WAYNE,  PA.,  14  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

For  f  orty-flTe  years  (MTean  under  present  headmuter)  8t 

Luke's  has  been  eminently  sacceesf ul  as  a  bcImmI  for  boys. 

Its  attractlTe  home  life  and  carefal  m</trt{/ttaMnstrao- 


tlon  promote  contentment  and  high  scholarship. 

Btuldlnss  all  new.spedally  planned  ' 
Qniremcmt. 


to  meet  every  re- 


Loeality  remarkable  for  healthfuJneUt  natual  beauty 
and  freedom  from  imdeslrableintraences. 

Oymnasium  with  swimming  pool  and  shower  baths. 

Orounds  of  80  acres,  Inolndlng  large  athletlo  field  with 
Quarter  mile  cinder  track  and  facilities  for  outdoor  nmes. 

Boys  prepared  for  any  college  or  for  bnslnesi.   Terms 
1800  a  year.   For  illustrated  oatalogne  address  s 

CHARLLS  HLNRY  STROUT,  A.M..  Headmister 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

VlBOiNiA,  Front  Royal. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy.  R^SSSStiiS 

System.  Located  in  Valley  of  Virginia,  northern  end.  flOMB 
in  glfU  reduces  cost  to  fKM)  a  year.  Scholarships  offeted  ooi 
students  by  college  and  university.    17th  sessloii  opens  8cvte» 


ber  15, 1908. 


Chab.  L.  Mkltox,  iLX.,  ] 


HlANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY^ 

For  BOYS  and  Vai.nv<i  MEN 
Bedlord  City,  Va. 

OffCTi  4mJrk  imd  tIn:»roiu h  i.r«{H»r«  ti«>n  Uju  c«ll^«e.  milvwiity 
or  busiiK^Sff  life.  The  liberal  tiiaowrikent  oT  ibe  KautlolpL* 
^fa'^uii  Ryet^m,  of  wblch  t^ii««i.ihu<jl  iw  a  bmnrli^  p«cmii«  ^ 


iiJiufiLLihlly  liHV  t>^mia>.    im  eoi^ra  a.11  expeiue^ 

I'ar  OsUilIoicuh  aral  further  InforruAttoiu  aodress 

K.  BFMTEB  aHITH,  Prt»ai»»L 


HP«cmii4 
|i(^  ecu 


Summer  Schools  and  Camps. 


Woodland 
Farm  Camp 

Family  camp  on  the  cottage 
plan ;  special  and  separate 
camps  for  girls  over  16  and 
boys  under  the  same  age ;  edu- 
cational advantages;  out-door 
occupations  and  sports;  good 
salt  water  bathing ;  good  boat- 
ing; safe  beach  for  children; 
only  two  hours  out  from  Boston. 
Address 

SIDNEY  LANIER,  Eliot,  Maine 


Mains,  Brldgton. 


Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls.  ISS? 


New  motor  boat,  war  canoe,  ten  saddle  horses,  arohery,  etc. 

HIGHLAND  LAKE  OAMP  FOR  ^OMEN. 
Bend  for  Illustrated  booklet  of  the  three  camps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Oobb,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nkw  HAMPSHms,  Bath. 
A««.^««^  4>t«A  U«1fc»  Anout-of-doorvacatlonscbaol  f«<r 
iimOng-Cne-rllliS.  children.     For  circulars,  addn^ 

Katk  J.  KnniAi.i. 

Nkw  York,  New  York  City,  817  West  fiSth  Street. 
Camp  Kineo  in  Maine  Woods. 

Sixth  Ska^on.  For  limited  number  of  manly  boys,  from  H  to 
18  years.  Real  camping  that  boys  delight  tn.  Complete  equip- 
ment.   Pixfuaely  iUuatrcUtd  booUet,  lawo  I.  McCou. 

ComnBcncrT,  Norwalk,  Overlook  Military  Academy. 

Camp  Overlook  for  Boys  ^  ^-^^ampuhL 

Sra  Tkak.  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  wholesome  smatMr 
outing  for  boys.   For  particulars,  addrsis 

Major  GBcaun  Wojos. 
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mnmer  Scbools  And  Camps. 

XB,  Oxford 

POvforH  ^  Superior  Summer  Camp  for  B071. 
v^  Jkiui  U.  j^i  ijjn^jj,  of  land  and  water  sports. 
,  orchestra,  readlii«-room,  launch,  White  Mountain  trips. 
iin«  for  a  boy's  comfort  and  delight !    Booklet. 

A.  F.  CaldwklLv  a.  K. 


^VILDMCRC 

In  the  Maine  woodk  The  kind  of  vacatfon  that 
docs  cood.  Mountain  climbing,  canoeiae.  fishiaff— 
the  life  aboy  loves.  Coachhiff  trip  to  Mt.  Waahins> 
ton.  Manual  training.  Mo<or  boat.  Bungalow,  Din* 
lag  HaU,  Boat  House,  all  new.  Compaaioaship  of 
coUcge-bfed  leaders.  Tutoring  Resident  physician. 
Ten  boys  may  earn  part  expcneea.  Ninth 
season.  Booklet.  Branch  Camp  in  Rocky  Mountains 

IRTINO    D.    WOODMAN,    Ph.  B., 
443  SIxtli  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


»ACHT7aBTTS,  Cambridge,  Box  24. 

Sarg^ent's  Travel  School  for  Boys. 

an  Tour  October  to  June.  Summer  Tour  July  to  Septem- 
'reparatlon  for  College  Examinations.    Fifth  year.    Pros- 

POBTXR  E.  SaKQEAT. 

w-  Hamtsribc,  Lakeport. 

ip  Winnisquam  for  Boys. 

re  real  boys  hare  *<  the  best  time  of  their  lives.**  Cottages 
nu.  Mountain  climbing  and  boating  trlns.  Baseball,  ten- 
immlng,  listing.  Saddle  Worses  provided  wttfumt  extra 
.  Illustrated  booklet.  M.  H.  Moodt,  Box  21, Waterbnry,  Vt 

w  Haxtshirx,  Plymouth,  Holdemess  School. 

ip  Wachusett,  ^^^^i,«b«.™^N.H. 

I  season.    Boating,  canoeing,  flshtog,  swimming,  water 
ad  sports.    Instniotion  by  a  specialist  in  Natural  History. 
Qg  if  desired.    Highest  references.    Send  for  circular  to 
Ber.  Loam  Wma&nM. 

rondack  Camp  for  Boys,  okoro^n.y. 

SBJUSOM,  J171.T  1— SBrriMBKR  7. 

boys  under  16.  A  remarkably  successful  Camp.  Booklet 
ins  why  this  Camp  appeals  to  boys  and  parents.  Addres 
A  O.  Brown,  A.B.,  M.D.,  481  West  14&th  St.,  New  York  City 

Saint  John's 
r    Summer  Cavalry  School 

m         A  school  of  recreation. 

mk        Complete  equipment  for  sports  and  pleasures 

■k    of  a  boy*s  summer  Tacation. 

m\     Tutoring  if  desied. 

X^    Constant  supervision.    Apply  to 

JI^WILUAM  VERBECK.  St.  Jahs*!,  Masnss,  N.  Y. 

KW  YoBX,  Tarrytowu-on-Hudson.    Box  545. 

jton  Camp.  Lake  ChampUan.  June  'IS-flept.  1. 
•ly  to  ,  RxrroH    School. 

CAMP  ST.  JOHN'S 

Sammer  Session  of  the  Fftmioasl 

JoKn's     Military     Academ^^ 

ilted  to  boyg  over  fourteen.  Splendid  location  on  the  upi>er 
salppL  A  new  idea  for  a  boy's  summer.  Healthful  outdoor 
rUhdeUahtfuleoeialfeiUuree,    Tutoring,  athleUcs,  weekly 

fishing,  motor  boating,  canoeing,  tramping,  boxhig,  eto. 
estlng  side  trips.  Including  200  mile  trip  to  St.  Paul  on  big 

steamboat. 

IP  ST.  JOHN'S,  (fOe  I)  DeUfleld,  HVankesha  Co.,  Wla. 
PH:— Boys  ve  Boir  being  enrolled  for  the  next  regular  sesskm  of  ths 
my,  SepC  2UL 


Summer  Scbools  and  Camps. 


¥BI.I*0 WSTON E    P ABK 
SUMMKR     CAMP     FOB     BO^ 

Honeback  through  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  and 
Yenowstooe  Pwk.  Indian  dmces.  nncb  Ufa. 
raoanodn  cHmbing.  fishing,  etc  Ide^  °™«": 
fnl,  boeikial  trip  for  growing  boy.  Supnviaad 
bycolicceniea.  Second  seMon  begtos  July  «. 
ScwtfeTbooklet.  CHXS.  C.  MOORE.  U^  B.. 
Fort  Washnklc.  W>o. 


I^r 


m"' :_..: 


^%%%«,mi. 


■The  pXmcB  for  yrmr  hoj  toi 


sp 
thi 


tr^mf 


tfiln  rear  1ft  tli#  Camp  r»r 
M*r*  *i  ftl«v«r  whflrt  ha 
cftca  p'njny  fliflvan  wreki 
of  ftcttre,  h»4ithfq,L  oot-of-. 

4<H-tt  Ulft  *rllh  prnn*T  U«i> 
«i4tf<4,  nod^r  curfifiil  tnper- 
Tltlon,  if*o  ft^m  tin?  bad  li)- 
nQL>nc9«    of  ISTffS    WSv^iTlnv 

EJtkGOB.  Boaltng^ jwlmmltiff^ 
atabU^IL  tvnnls^  gal  f.  Lone- 
back  rldlDf  —  ftviptry  aporf 
and  pt'^asura  d(p^a^  to  irld«}» 
bfriik^t  fuD'loTtng  bnyn.  will 
bo  tfitijoy^-  ft:oT  the  boys 
wJU  T^nuFD  10  their  smdl?* 
rpfrcabi^il  in  mlod  and  bcdyo 
An  nipportQuLty  to  malc«  tip 
4 tn draft  will  be  afforiifld  to 
boy  a  who  ideslrv  tl. 
Pajmnta  or  c^aTdUnt  ar« 
i^aD«olAlly  Invited  to  Jala 
tba  boiyf  and  tha  bi^ftt  iw- 
e<.^iniuoiintlotit  will  b«  pro- 
Yltlflri  f,-if  them  at  vary  mo^" 
erate  rat&a. 

Send  f<ip  bMDtifttUT  Ulm* 
tr^lr^l  book  H'lli«?lv  fll^laliia 
tbQ  plan  and  pnxpoae  at 
tM  Oatqp^  and  m^v^t  tail 
}  fin  t aIImiL  I Q  form  atro  d  . 

BtmS  MIlJTAiT  ACADEMY 
MACON 


m  rrQ  The  best  eqtiipped  Military  Academy  in  thecoun- 
nLrLlI  ^'  ^B'ir^rooi  buUdinn.  A  thoiiauid  acres  of 
If  likiaw  eround.  superior  athletic  facilities.  Lane  corps 
of  instructors.  Certificate  admits  to  colleges  ana  univer- 
sities.    Fall  term  September  16, 1906.    Write  for  catalogue. 

WiscoNSOi,  Delafleld. 
1^AA«w*«>«««  r"  .«•««•%«»  'o'  Boya  in  the  W^uooxsnc  Woods. 
K.eewatin  camps  saddle  honea,  lall  boats,  motor 
boats,  shells,  baseball,  tennis,  fencing,  boxing,  track,  swimming. 
Ashing,  music.  Trips  over  trail  and  waterway  thru  the  wUds  of 
HioHiOAii,  MnfHXsoTA  and  Southkrh  ORTAmo.  College  prepara- 
tion, one  counselor  for  four  boyi.    Winter  Tutorial  Camp. 

J.  H.  KSNDRKOAir. 

Military. 

CALiFoaNiA,  San  RafaeU 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Accredited  by  the  Universities  U.  S.  Army  Officer.   Only  school 
west  of  the  Rockies  with  caralry.  Idtb  Year  begins  August  19th. 
Akthvs  Cbosbt,  A.M.,  D.D..  Headmaster. 

ComfEcncirr,  Norwalk. 

Overlook  Military  Academy.   U^^ 

school  for  young  men  and  boys.  Careful  iMreparatlon  for  col- 
leges  and  technical  achools.  Bqulpment  strictly  modem.  All 
le^tlmate  athleUcs  encouraged.  Tuition  for  boys  under  14  yrs. 
fSiS.    For  circular,  address  Major  Obobob  Wilson. 

iLLXVOis,  Highland  Park. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

A  select  preparatory  school  for  boys.    Reftavnces  as  to  morals 
required.    Catalogue  will  Interest  any  tiioughtful  parent. 
Address  H.  P.  Davxdsoh,  A.M.,  President. 

Massachusbiis,  BUIerlea.     (90  miles  from  Boston.) 

The  MitcheU  MiUtary  Boys'  School. 

A  tboffoughly  modem,  mlUtary  home  schooL  Boys  admitted 
8  to  16  laolnslTe.  Honorabto  diimlsssl  from  last  school  rtq^ired, 
Special  matron  for  younger  boys.  Number  limited.  Terms  §100. 
Catalogue  upoa  requesr.  A.  H.  Mrrrmni.,  Head  Master. 
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Military 


Florida   \L| 

Military  Academy** 


Green  Cove  Sprliig<ip  Florida 


thi^rr'Q oiiQ  tffl.liLT  fur  v^tTj  eiiu^ht  txjjB.    Ihv  lo- 


pftcirtwyn  fur  rnlYcrKHtenBinMrOTeTniDcnt  Ak-jul- 

<»oili^.    The  FjuMiily  U  l-Tiivt-rslly   m-aici^-.l  ajuI 


L'Atii»rj,  to  finLfS  maulli  of  Jai  JsBiOiiviilej  on  tlie 
Atlantic  rottnt.  Lino  [mtln^^l  6im|  tm  E^t.  JohD'a 
ItivfT,  whU'li  lit  flrr  tiiltr*  wida  al  tliift  point,  l«ad 
idciil  (nn?  for  a  liL»yfl,**H:ii30i>l.  Tliere  la  fXrtflk^l 
rlfeiynir.  l^o^Mfj^'  huriUiiK,  ihhI  oufloor  epuru  All 
scASurui,  '1  bp  iliniBlk'!  is  luiiuirpfiRiM^d  far  heal  I  h- 
f  EilTifM,  &ij4  ihaJLKaiUy  l»  fr<ijui-nii'il  by  wit»t«r 
toart  ai<.  1-:  I  egiv]  t  nw  1  u  tin  I  nil  ih  h  lifi  a  tr^ird  ttAtlil  ng 
&1L  the  ;ei^T.  Luri^c  tuiDCTnJ  a|»nn^fl,  ijowtog  spun 

r:alk'nj  tkt  iiLLni]t«.  Tlii-  »■  txoil  bull  (Unci  aro 
CLTg^  aJid  Lli-ijuiUy  eqnlnTH^il,  und  Uie  apnotiit- 
rci^iiii  Rrt)  ilie  be«t.  Tufre  li  a  coin]:>lp*^ly 
tq lu Pin d  np<*[i ftk r  uymnM l um -  K ftte* on]?  fiGO . 
I  llutiE  r^iuf  J  t  nUU'MiiiMt'Lliriiic  the  fall  BtxjrT  of  this 
Bl^Ih'oI  ami  if1li'*<'r]l»lng  Jia  l>i  fciiitllul  location ^  will 
bti  iPLj.1  upoT]  reiincflt^  AdiireSi 
fiiiU4krr«  %n4  1^qqtp>»(  gEOnSE  W   HULVfT. 

iMt  |«T  ,<M1         ,  II       ^B^ifc  SttrttMlTEJiiDlf 


i 


Military  Academy 

Culver*  Indiana^ 

(On  Lake  /faxinkuckfi.} 
**    A  boy's  life  at  CulTcr 
is  an  interest  in g  one.      N 
only  is  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
colle^  or  business,  but  he  receives  in 
addition  si  complete  tniliiary  training^ 
which  cultiTates  in  him  a  high  sense 
of   honor^  s 7s tern,  perseTcrance^  re- 
spect for  authority,  and  physical  en- 
durance.     A    beautifully    illustrated 
cjitalogue^  describing  Culver's  unique 
course,  stnt  tm  T«^r|ucst*     Address 

Tlie  Adlutanl 
Culv«r  Military  Academy  ^ 


Military, 


Howe  School 

8ummer  Sef^lnxt  beciB*  ^^ 
ath,  BeAlthfu]  outdoor  tli».  JU 
oxceDeot  opportMiilty  te*  *Pf* 
to  niake  up  ^xisOiem. 

For  circulAin  mAdirtm 
The  Rcveread 

John  H.Mc  Ken  xi«, 

B«x  208.  Uma,  ladlaas 

TEAR  B*Jl>K  OF  REjOUXaJI 

SESSION  ON  REQUEST 


5lAS:SA>:'irusETTS,  Wftreeuter, 


The  Highland  Military  Academy.  %f 

Til**  Rt.  ttcv,  A.  n.  Vinton.  D,D.  T.L.D.,  SprllMFflpId,  WiiiUtr.  A 
frhn.^l  that  ttjtjH^fih  imfv  '"  '*'■  e«"i<'J'f  I**™  d^Mnthm  N>p^  Ctm- 
f  Lit  tniininfe'  fitr  i?H-lluj^lnt(>,  profcgaionoJ,  or  busliie*»  Itfa.  TUmm 
a  f  1 1 1  n  jss  f  H  vr  a  1 1  p  Ji  r  t  k'  u  In  n*  ^.     „ 

JottsrH  AlAiiat  8haw,  i^BC.,  fi«admast«r, 

SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

FARIBAULT,    MEWESOTA 

If  lof^klnfc  finr  sf'tn5-il  of  undduhtf^d  nierli  uimwuli  Ito  Cat>li» 
ThA  Fju-uliy,  Mild  r>qti^.nu'j:it  for  mtrntAl,  morH.1  ui4  pliyiiiadi 
triilnln^  tumiittrp  with  the  b*****  a«  aeeo  In  teholAnul^  ta< 
niaiLlMti:'.'^.'!.  (jf  ^ruitiiiiti^j^^  Numt^crBare  Umltad  ; 
than  it^^uat :  Bi>i>llcAt1i:>ns  i-arlbT, 

4^od  re«f  afK^nii  Sept  iTth^  IWK.    Addreftft 

acv-  JAMES  0OBBIN>  K^ 

>Ii^sr>THLr,  St,  dmrlt*^**    Box  D.    (SI  mlliu  from  SU 

St,  Charles  Military  College. 

T]st  y**:ir.    New  tiganuKfiirMUt  aod  «qiilpment.     1 
n-m^vatrd*    H'ulvc^ralty  iraliu'd  touuUj,     Prrii*rf*  for 
Beantirul    campU!!.      AIJ    atbbnics.      He&Ltlifiit    tfi 
Cataio^u?.  Col.  Waltphi  R.  Eobb, 

MONTCLAIR 

ACADEMY 

Mff^ary  Organization*  Wi«t  Point  CommjifidanL 

2  1st  year  under  the  preient  Keadmaslcr>  A  colleg>e  pre^ 
paratory  school  wilK  ipccial  equipment,  Swimminf  pomL 
The  "M&tJldair  Idea  in  MiiitafyTfaimng'*  differ*  wui^y 
from  the  usual  miiilary  kKooL  It  it  lully  riplaiacd  >■ 
our  Special  BookieU  which  will  be  lent  on  fequest,  Ick 
gether  with  anothrr  entitled  ''Your  Boy  aad  Our  ScKoolp** 
in  which  Monlclajr'i  ri^tu  p/^in  &f  jttJnidttiil  ajniilam<ct 
to  ffifi/i  ij  iii^strsbf'd^  Ana  in  which  the  headmaiteT  layv 
some  pointed  thiftgi  which  will  iatereit  parents^  ibo  soalfcr 
where  their  ions  are  educalea, 
JOHN    G.  MACVICAR.     4  Waiden  Placft.  Monlclllr.  Pita  XefMf 


The  Soutli^s  Mcisl  Splendidly  Equipped  College  Preparatory  Home  Sciiool 

THE  GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY  (c«uxge  pa-h. 

I  111  J  If  StiN  \  Ilr  \  I  I  n  I  ^WhLtt  U^^Li'lur^,  coiuijaniuon,  cnvlTMtjmt'ul  will  inAurc^  iiiy  aoii**  ftiUiit  drvisiap- 
AWM^  tfv&i  «#  m^M^^fmmA^M.  n]fni,^Klil,  ruMniS.  UurLlvi  lu;i|.  (.byM*:il?  V,V  van  buJp  AUhW^r  tills  qu«tlfq 
In  rbf  Tn>nnrlfiil[in-1  jirm*  rbia]  ru.Inumf  b<'3iUh  rt-^itii^  nearly  l,ajti  ft'f^T  ab.iv*' :vi\i  levrKfi  ntlieiifrr>m  AClayala,tli«c»inzi:iP<r4al 
^nil  InduMlrUl  ln'art  uf  tMi' Su;H  hUmL  'tVn  t'i\»'r  fivM  tc-arb^r^,  llrult  -if  Hsf  irtKirdlntf  jumil^^ocli  teaisber  barlnf  Jti  eli«riE9 
at>r>T]t  ii-n  imiill!*  undiT  «'iir  (uri.rinL  pUm.  Kv-'^rv  tr.n-b<r  n  s;h*^-.nfllliit,  Ih^lvidnckl  D-'t>da  of  t'Vi^ry  pupil  carefotlj  ixnutd^pr^id^ 
pt-autlful,  I'lti-n.Hlivr.*  cojil^iuh,  orlistk:  ttulbUikK^.  tn^rti-i'i  jiiHtiirntlHm,  pure  frin'-pt^'nc  water,  biKbeal  moral  aiul  ^oclaJ  tea?  ta  rc- 
nne4  <.^ulb-K<t  Mutnirb,  Me^'t  pn.irfMiJi(ff%  Spt'claf  physical  development  thrnut^b  mlUuiry  diilbi^  nthk-tJcn^  h<jdy*bnllillaf  la 
lar^i'st  jTi'p,  (tryrnnaftium  In  ^>utli,  iT^'^pai'dtltm  f-T  all  collep^i^i  and  naliotiiil  aradt'dilcs,  boc^ki'P[ilng:,  sl^'nagrApl^f  |jpa» 
wrulni;^  niiinkiiat  tratnlni^t  Tnuiili%  S*/to  vacancy  in  yea  rn.    Col.  iT.  C>  \Tood  war dt  A.M»t  Prcikitlpnt*    ICxpv&Jiea  S^^^. 
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KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Tlie  School  Witb  a  Winter  Home  In  Florida 

\-\m  I  u1  ril  1  >J  ■; .  Ill  A  n  V  r  f  J  1 EU7 .,  F  Ai  <  1 1  (y  1  ^f  I  e  h  cjt  pen  ciicc  J  tr.zu  f^^iii  la  tv  ^^  -i  f  Ic^  dine  (/i  - 1  k  jj  f  s  «  n  (i  I  In  iv  t-  n*  I 
titr^  ct  (he  ]-'.j»ii,  NiTiti  iimj  S-iuSh  ^jfu  rnunitry  lf)cati"iit  '">  A<uft'^,  nnie  niilc^  imm  LrjiiL*.^  ille.  StcAin  Jienii 
elcctrk  SiKht*  ^^laitr  work^,  frum  i.n-vvatc  pUftl.  U .  Sh  Armj  Officer  ijt;tailt?i  liy  the  War  Dcpamocm  ai  uaettfuctor 
m  Military  Science  aruj  Tactic*, 

I'he  whole  »ctKT«i^l  wild  rrpve  to  Flrnnda  f?jr  ihe  winter,  tiu'thm^  tkt  f^ss  of  a  n^r  rfcitnti&^^rr.  Fourth  jtea.4nTi. 
fhir  delightful  I'lci  til  in  in  FUmdj  and  iiH  aid  van  tak««  fully  ^C5i:!tibcd  hi  mir  Florida  SunpJtmeot.  Terin*  M^f^ 
imludiiig  FloritJii  t'ip.  No  pch^nl  rrt  America  tW5  afford  to  give  soiroich  ttr  w^  lirtJc  Pa^c  H  o(  tlic  KJorida 
Stippknttnt  will  tett  y*m  why^   Send  [or  ir    AddrevtrOL.  C  W.  FOWLKU^  Mupt.,  IlifX  fl,  l.jiiitun^  Kf. 


Tew  Jrrset,  "Wcnonah,  Gloucester  Co.  (11  mllpn  from  PhUa.) 

enonah  Military  Academy  S'^^'^^TX^r: 

Hranches.  Military  Tra^ninK.  Instructor.^  talented  and 
tical.  Special  oomrorts  for  BoardinR  Studentu  In  modem 
UiiKs.  Large  new  Oymna«lum.  Bowling.  Billiards.  Ath- 
Field.  Quarter-mllo  cinder  track.  No  saloons  or  factories 
c  town.  Catalog  on  application.    Major  John  R.  Jones,  Supt. 

:kland  military  academy  i;;!:;.?:::;:;:.^'^ 

This  school  develops  manliness, 
builds  character,  trains  mind  and  body 
at  the  formati^  time  of  a  boy's  life. 
Military  system,  judicious  athletics, 
preparation  for  College,  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  or  business.  12th  year. 
Summer  C^mp.  Over  $10,000.00 
spent  in  improvements  this  year.  Our 
five  books  tree. 

KL.MER    K.  FRENCH.   Hupt., 
5-15  .Seminary   Hill,  West    Lebanon, 
I.    On  the  Connecticut  River.  4  miles  from  Dartmouth  College. 


FOR      115       YCARS 

boys  have  been  prepared  for  Col- 
kge  and  for  Ltf«,  and  have  been 
trained  to  be  MEN  at 

Th«  BINQHAM  SCHOOL 

Ideally  located  on  the  AaUfiHe  Pla- 
lgs^  3  miles  from  the  City.  MIU- 
TART,  for  discipline,  control  and 
carriage.  Boys  czpdkd  from  other 
schools  not  received.  Vidrasboys 
expelled  as  soon  as  discovered. 
HaiiBcexcluded  by  pledge  of  honor. 
Catalogue  answers  cfvry  f  sirtsa 
asked  by  parents  or  guardian  for 


^^Character-building  ij  our  first  aim.^* 


n 


Of  all  the  good 
schools,  which  is  the 
school  for  my  boy?" 

The  school  which  draws  out  the  good 
that  is  in  him,  and  will  make  him  a  true 
forceful  manly  man. 

The  way  we  strive  to  reach  these  re- 
sults is  clearly  shown  in  our  catalogue. 
It  views  the  school  from  the  teachers' 
standpoint,  while  *'  The  Skirmisher,'* 
our  school  paper,  reflects  the  stifdents' 
point  of  view.  Both  books  sent  upon 
request. 

College,  scientific  school  and  business  preparation; 
34th  year  under  present  management.  Etncient  corps  of 
instructors  with  record  of  long  service.  Superior  In- 
struction In  music.  Canoeing,  ample  athletic  field,  and 
large  gymnasium.  Boy's  summer  camp  In  Ontario 
woods,  Canada. 

Bordentown   Military  Institute 
Bordentown-on-the-Delaware,  N.  J. 

Rkv.  T.  ri.  Landox,  A.m.,  D.D.,  Prin. 
LiKUT.-CoL.  T.  D.  Ljlsdox,    Comd't. 


^ew  York  Military  Academy 

CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
A  TECHNICAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOI^ 

OrganUed  and  equipped  for  the  special  work  of  preparfii£  boys  for  entrance  to  tfie  sfreat  Engineering 
bools,  and  for  businesi  life.  The  work  of  instruction  is  under  tiie  direction  of  a  lar^e  and  able  faculty  at 
xialists*  The  eauipment  of  tiie  scfxwl  includes  shops  for  wood  and  iron  work  and  forging,  mechanical 
iwing  rooms,  studio  for  freehand  drawing,  diemical  and  physical  laboratories  equipped  for  individual  work^ 
ge  and  practical  geological  cabinets,  complete  surveying  outfits,  etc*  The  school  maintains  two  depart- 
snts,  one  for  fx>ys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one  for  fx>ys  over  tfial  age,  each  with  its  own  faculty  and 
ildings.  The  military  department  is  under  tfie  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  U*  S.  Army*  Provision  b 
ide  tor  cxerdse  and  amusement,  including  gymnasium^  beautfful  athletic  field,  tennis  ooortsy  etc* 

The  Academy  Is  located  on  a  beautiful  esUte  of  thifty  acres  In  the  Hudsoo  River  Highlands  near  Weal 
>int    Gxnwall  Is  a  welUknown  health  resort,  and  Is  a  quid  fwldenoe  village  free  from  all  evil  resorts* 

For  Illustrated  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Superintendent 

Ftease  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  aitverttters 
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SAINT  JOHN'S,  MANUUS,  N.  Y. 


Th^?  tiioat  siicct  g>;  Tul  uTiphciilion  o  f  tbe  re  i]  E  lary  pri  aclpte  to  the  preparatory  ^hooL  Dtiijj^nie^J  by  ih*  W»f* 
Iiffpariintnl  us  ''Distlngiii^^hol  Insi  UuUon."  Tm.'4/'D<i,,  '06,  -07  ■  Ihfs  btin^  tHe  highci^t  rtuik  iflwd  Ly  |»»e  W«r 
Pi^partnicnt.  TIic  st'>UfOl  is  open  durinj?  thtr  TacaLlon  Toi- Tec^e|^tio^^pl^ysical  culliir^or  shidy.  SpccijiJ  tbtoclaip 
ifdc<iire'L    Cavolry  drill.    Out<loor  E:yiunasiiim,    Swtmunnj^'.    Tartlet  priiciictf^    CatnpSn^. 


THIS  SCHOOL 

is  a  home  for  the  development  of 
the  better  kind  of  boys  CL  The  in- 
aJruction  is  thorough,  the  life  sane, 
the  equipment  modem — that  is  why 
its  influence  makes  for  manhood 
C,  Riverview  is  looking  beyond  the 
college  entrance  eicaminations 
C  Seventy-three  years  of  consecutive 
management  have  given  the  school 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  Boys 
CL  Military  discipline  is  tinder  an 
officer  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  CL  These  are  a  few  of  the 
things  that  make  this  school  a  posi- 
tive infiuence  for  a  better  manhood 
For  catalogue,  address 

JOSEPH  B*  BlSBEE,  A.M.,  Box  703 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE,   N,  Y. 


PEEKSKILL 
ACADEMY 


A  Famous  Old  School  for  Boys 

^  7<)th  Vt'^ir  b^ijiias   Sept.  22.     Over  JPOO 
Fijinier  Sludenis. 

^   Tolle^e      Prepar^L^ory.        Cottages      MlU 

I  Jorm'itories. 

ENROLL/HENT  ]  Upper  Scliool  (Agt^  15-19)  III 
(im)        I  tower  School  (Ages  Il-N)    II 

^   High  ideaJ^  of  ch^imccer  and  scho]^n»bi|t 
n  qui  It  J  for  admission  and  SUJvii.nceni«(iL 

Q   AtVdetic^  for  all,  with  ansurpa^s^td  fibcilK 

ties,     ^.'uuiiiry  life. 

■   nf    .>lPi>]ji|fi.li- 

run  v-i  ri-^^jy. 


'ohti  I  jilUri  tlu4-lier,  A.M.  t^. 


X  >:  w  Y » I II K ,  Ua4 1  li  I  ri  ff-  on  -Hudfioti.    Iki JC  £Ctk 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy. 

TH£  HALL  In  fur  Unrya  uiicJer  tbirt^vti, 
Fm  r  I  n  f 1 1  r  n  liitl  an.  w  rl  to  Ci 


PENNSYLVANIA    MIUTARY    COLLEGE,   Chester,    Pa. 

■L"o urge's- Irclr] in j;  lodcj^fff-s  m 

Qvil  Enginceriiig,  (CE.  ;  Chemisfry,  (B^S,);  Arts,  tJtB.)  j  alsn,  Tboroagh  Preiiaratory  Dmrses  ol  5tn4j 

■  T^hy^icril  bff^ncfiit«,  moral  sljiiainJi  JieaUlilul  cli version,  nnd  iraiaiiig  in  ptrsooal 

'  h:}iooI  of  tljf?  bfst  type     A  natioiialf  rc-putatbon  for  rtoeltcnce  of  jivHrtn 

'■  <vrjt'i  itf  .S>/f   ?0M,  j^s,         Catalogiie^  o  (  CoL  CB  ABLES  E»  BY  ITT,  PrnMnt 


y^vil  Enginceriiig,  (C-E.' ;  Cht 
ficicu^:y  HippUr'l  by  a  miUta' 


7' 


i 
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Tennessee  Military  Institute 


SWEETWATER,  TENNESSEE 


On  main  line  of  Southern  Railway  in  mountains  of  East  Tennessec^^The  SvU2erlaad 
of  Ameri<:&.  Delightful  climate.  Outdoor  exerdse.  Health  record  perfect.  Thorough  work. 
Class  and  individual  instruction*  Safe,  healthful  recreation  in  mountains.  Encanipments, 
cavalry  trips^  marches.  Manly  athletics.  Fine  athletic  field.  Steam  heat»  electric  lig^hts, 
hot  and  cold  shower-baths.  Home  tn^uence.  Ideal  moral  and  social  surroundings.  Cadets 
from  as  States  and  Territories — Vermont  to  Texas^  Pennsylvania  to  Colorado.  Prepares  for 
college,  Government  academies  or  business.     Terms  |2S0,     lUus.  catalogue  free.     Address 

COLr.  O,  C.  HULVEY,  Superintendent 


^ 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy 

An  IdeeJ  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

J4^  Soys  from  4$  States  last  session.  Largest 
PrtPate  Sicademy  in  the  South,  Soys  from 
10  to  20  years  old  prepared  far  the  Unit^er- 
sities^  Qohemment  Academies,  or  Susiness, 

1,600  feec  above  sea~Ievei ;  pure,  ary,  bracing  moun- 
tain air  of  the  famous,  proverbi^illy  healthful  and  beautiful 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring  waters.  High 
moral  tone.   Parental  discipline.  Military  training  develops  obe- 
dience, health,  manly  carriage.      Fine,  shady  lawns»  expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  atfiletic  park:.     All 
manly  sports  encouraged.     Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  aprn  am     Boys 
from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement  only  desired.     Personal,  individual 
instruction   by   our   tutoHol   lystem.      Standards   and    traditions   high, 
I  AcAdemx  forty-^ght  yean  old.        New  $75,000  barracks,   full  equipment^ 
I    absolutely  fire- proof.    ChLiiges  $360,     Handsome  catalogue  free.     Address 
CAPTAIN  W.  H,  KABLC,  A.M,,  Pnndpal,  Staunton.  Vn. 
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Columbia  Military  Academy 

COWmBiM,  r£WNESS£E 

BHuflt^  I  ti  the  !i1ut-gras*  region  of  Middle  T«tine*5*ee.     Exceptionally  luralthful  cltmate.    Kot  A  ca*e  0f  •eH9M 
illness  aTUDtunr  the  Htud^nt^  la  the  history  of  the  sc^lvooh     Equlptiirnl  vuliici!  at  $4130.000,    I^rnr^  iintl  r^pcri^^trA 


m^^: 


'^Wf 


i  oftt  rtic  t  loa  f&r  eretTf  1 

States  tOTirmment ««  0«c 
ijf  the  ''a'-  grade  «c:li«M»t«s 
Hverv  Tiieans  prOTld«<l  for 
cDtu  fort  ^  dcTclofi^cn  I*b£ 
pkofiure,  Frep«rcft  for 
any  coUt^gt:  or  uulTcflVltj 
in  the  Cbitcd  Stftt«9  &t 
for  1  i  fe .  Term  s  moderstr. 
For  catalogue,  acLdi^eiv^ 
FRfliaPllS, 


Mohegan  Lake  School 

(MniUry.)    29th  Year.    Mohcgan,  Wc*tohe«ter  Co..  N.  Y. 

A  tnie  Interest  in  every  boy ;  close  attention  to  his  needs  and  to  derelop* 
ment  of  chancter.  Students  carefully  selected.  Classical,  Scientific  and 
English  Courses.  Prepares  (or  collegpe  or  business.  Located  on  shores  of 
beautitul  Moheean  Lake.  500  feet  above  Hudson  River  IcveL  Athletics  and 
all  land  and  irster  sports  under  competent  supervision.  New  Hall  for  senior 
students.     Refined  home  life.  For  illustrated  catalogue,  address  Box  83. 

A.  E.  UNDER,  A.M.,  CHA8.  N.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Principals. 


Nbw  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

St  Tohn'^  Srhool  SP«cial  oPPorttmltles  for  quick 
Ot.  Juan  b  OCnooi.  preparation  for  coUege.  MIU- 
to-y  drilL  Modem  improvements.  Excellent  gymnaalom. 
Large  athletic  Held.  All  expense  covered  by  tuition  fee.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Rev.  W.  A.  Rannbt,  A.M.,  Pd.B.,  PrlnolpaL 

OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITITE 

Location.  10  mUes  outside  of  Cincinnati  and  1000  feet  above  sea  level 
In  a  wholesome  cultured  community. 

Organisation.  Military  driU  strictiy  subordinated  to  academic  training. 
Lower  School  for  younf^er  boys. 

Advantage*.    Individual  attention.  Certificates  admit  to  coUcses. 

Foundation  laid  1846. 

Health  and  Strength.  Healthful  situation.  Athletics  and  physical 
training  under  intelligent  direction.     For  catalogue  address 

A.  M.  Henshaw,  Commandant, 

«       .        •  .     -  ^      B??  »«•  College  Hill.  Ohio. 
Camp  and  Summer  Session,  July  tth,  at  Neatawanta,  Mich. 

Virginia,  near  Warrenton.    (50  miles  from  Washington.) 

Bethel  Military  Academy.  2IS;S}?r??SaiZ 

Unsurpassed  location.  Prepares  for  Business,  Universities  and 
Oovemment  Academies.  Individual  attention.  Charges,  $375. 
For  Illustrated  catalogue,  addre.Hs    Col.  Wh.  M.  Kemper,  Supt. 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

California,  Pasadena.    Dept.  O. 

English  Classical  School  for  Girls. 


Outdoor  study  all  winter.    Certificate  admits  to  ] 

leges.    Music,  Art,  Gymnasium.    Tennis,  Horseback  BkllBg,  dk 

ANifA  B.  Obtoii,  PrladpaL 


CONKECTicirr,  Lakevllle. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls.  ?^uk?SS 

Berkshire  HIUs.    Separate  home  for  younger  girla.    Tliiwin^ 
college  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Qolf ,  tennla,  twil-rt  ij, 
boating.    Miss  Uliam  Ddcon,  A.B.  (Wellealey  and  Bryn  Xa«s% 
Miss  Bkrtua  Baiubt,  B.S.  (Wellesley). 


CoifNECTicuT,  New  Milford,  Litchfield  Co. 

Ingleside — a  School  for  Girls. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday,  October  6, 1908. 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Bi.anr.  Patrnn— 

CoxifECTictrr,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

S5th  year.  Intermediate,  College  Preparatory  and  OiiagiJ 
Courses.  Superior  advantages  m  Music,  Art  and  the  Laacn^M 
Gymnasium.    The  home  life  Is  replete  with  insplratioo. 

CORKBCTictJT,  Stamford.    Near  New  York  City. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls 

Address 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scovillk  Dev^k,  A.B.  ( Welie*»trT 


Ely  School 

Far  Girls 
Greentvlclip  Conn* 


One  of  the  best  equfrped  schools  for  gfrls  In  the  country*  B^att* 
tifuily  located,  ovedotikinj?  Lon^  Island  Sounil,  ana  only  co 
minutc^s  from  Nev*^  Yotk  Cit>\  Building  new  and  sped^iUy  do^ 
sTi^ned  for  the  school  College  Preparatorv^  and  generaJ  coursic. 
MoJellnf*  drawing,  choral  and  sight  sieging  included  in 
graJe.    Oymnasium.    Athletics*    Catalogiue  OQ  lequesL 
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Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

GIRLS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


IVational  Park 


r<ir  Voung  Wo  me  a. 

Tlil«  *«llCia1   buB'  till'  rviHiirLiibli-  ■ 
buUiNng;*  And  t-ij^hi   iLitb  bouBu«<.    II 
1  hvff  »r^  «tr(tr'e«  In  IfPsmpntli-  ■^rlcm-r  Uiti 
||b  Utf-mfdr it^^C^Ohavl  for  F4|7e«fLal  Hm4ciit«i' 


t  a»dl  Atiillj'  of  Diir€fip1t«J  (•an  b«f^Uy  tolJ  itn\f  In  varrKtaloiuesN 


l|tttii-nt  if r  !■  Lk li ti u L' li  hantl^omi'    liLillilJHf*  'tftl  *chita| 

nl  ^^imrinnUif  iif*pc-c\mllKi-  \lmilo^,  \wi  miil 
T  fi^  porap|«t4^  litit'f  f  of  thla  Mrhoal ,  Iti  p|e 


inston  Hall 


>i8TiucT  or  Columbia,  Wastilngton,  Mintwood  PI.  and  l9th  St. 
istol    School.    An  Episcopal  School  lor  Girlt. 

ime  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  The  French  Depart- 
it  occupies  a  separate  residence,  where  French  is  the  lan- 
ge  of  the  house.  Address  Miss  Aucg  A.  Bristol.  Principal. 

District  op  Columbia,  Washington.        Lock  Drawer  841 . 

levy  Chase  College  and  Seminary. 

Home  School  for  Toung  Ladies.  Campus  of  11  acres.  Music, 
Elocution,  and  Domestic  Science.  Golf  and  other  out-door 
ts.  Healthful  location ;  artesian  water.  Terms  reasonable.^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Prlns. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1417  Fairmont  St. 

iirmftfif  ^emtnanr  ^®'  f*""'*  "^^  young  ladies. 
lirinoni  Oeminary.  Regular  and  elective  courses, 
ic  and  Art  Schools.  Fullest  benents  of  the  educational  ad- 
tages  of  Washington.  Beautifully  located  on  Columbia 
thta— In  the  city.    Playground  adjoining.    Golf  and  Tennis. 

District  of  CoLtncBiA,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W. 

A  beautiful  Colonial  Home  School  for 
young  ladles.    Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betkrley  R.  Mason,  Principals. 

Mis8  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A..  Associate  Principal. 

DujTRicT  OF  Columbia,  Washington,  Lafayette  Sq. 

imilton    School.    OpposrrK  thk  White  House. 

tr  Girls  and  Toung  Ladles. 

rite  for  Catalogue. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hamilton  Skabrook,  Principal. 

District  of  Ck>LUMBiA,  Washington,  1693  Connecticut  Ave. 

lise-Philiips  School  f^S.^!%oS;?  ^SSfm 

?Iop8  true  womanliness  and  modest  self-reliance.  Elective 
College  Preparatory.  Two  years  collegiate  course  for  high 
>oI  graduates.  Art,  Music,  Native  Language  Teachers.  Do- 
Uc  Science.  Mrs.  J.  Sylvester  Philups,  Prin. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

artha  Washington  Seminary 

Young  Women.    Adjacent  to  Thomas  Circle.  Two  years' 
rse  for  High  School  Graduates.    General  and  special  courses. 
Ic,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.    tSOO  a  year. 
Edward  W.  Thompson,  Prln. 


rOR   CIRl^S 

Mt.  St.  Alban.  Washington.  D.C. 

Within  the  Cathedral  Grounds  of  40  acres.  Fireproof  bulldintr  en- 
larged on  account  of  increased  pupilage,  from  60  to  80  boardini; 
pupils.    Single  and  double  rooms.    Cerdficate  admits  to  College. 

Special  Courses.     Music  and  Art.  

THE  BISHOP  OF  W^ASHTNGTON, 

. President  Board  of  Trustees. 

MBg.  BABBOUR  WALKER^  M.A.,  Principal. 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 
Auburndale    Mass. 


Thifl  school  combines  tht  ojual  course  of  sttidy 
with  Ihorotiyh  tii^tTUction  in  ihc  theory  and 
practice  o  f  J  ntemt; t^n  t  Jioitit^maki  ni^. 

Tlie  studenU  iu  Houfiehold  Economics  are 
taught  the  principlta  of  liygicnc  and  sanUation 
and  the  science  of  foods;. 

Actual  prsicttce  is  jfivtn  In  the  art  orffnteflaiii- 
InfT,  Jiouir-furiiishitig'aTid  management h  markrl- 
in^,  cook  i  II  sr,  scvrlng.  ilress-cuttin^?  and  m  III  i  arrv. 

CtTlificilesfrotu  Lasiell  iidmit  to SmUh, WclJes* 
ley.  Vaftsar  Dnd  other  collegcfi. 

A  resident  nurse  carefully  looks  after  the  health 
of  the  pupils.  Outdoor  life  is  cucotjraged  by  ten- 
nis tournnnipiit'i.  boatiiiR-on  ttie  Charles  River 
buket-ba  1 1 .  waiLinjf  unci  tlrlv  mir,  I^stU  la  local  r<l 
In  the  tiiidst  of  a  most  benutiful  nad  henltliful 
residential  district ^  <nily  ten  miles  from  HosIou. 

Forcatalorrue  of  fi^ll  InfortjialSoi],  adiirtSBn 
G.  E.  BRACnan.  Phihcipai.  AuiBviDALc.  Mat. 


1LIJ.XOIS,  Chicago,  3142  Michigan  Ave. 

The  Misses  Spaids  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparatory  and  finishing  courses.  Domestic  Science, 
Music,  Art.  Certificate  admits  without  examination  to  the 
leading  colleges.  Attractive  home  life.  Early  application  la 
necessary.    Catalogue  on  request.      The  Misses  Spaids,  Prlns. 

iLUNOis,  Wlnnetka,  Box  S4  (sixteen  miles  from  Chicago). 

nirfnn  QrVinnl  for  Girls  axd  Youno  Womek.  Collogo 
\JiII,Uil  Ol,llVUl  Preparatory,  General  and  Seminary 
Courses.  Music,  Art,  Eltx^utlon,  Domestic  Science,  Physlctil 
Training.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley.  For 
catalogue,  address  Fra.xcis  Kino  Cooke,  Principal. 

Massachus:.tt«,  Amherst. 

The  Goessmann  School  for  Girls. 

Opens  October  7th,  1908.  General  Culture,  College  Prepara- 
tory and  Special  Courses.     Ciroular  on  application. 

Helena  aoKSS«Ait9,M.Ph.,  Principal. 
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^cl^ool  for 

1530  North  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolu,  Ind. 

BosrdlDf  and  Day  School.  Collefe  Preparatory^ General 
Conrte.  Special  Coarsei  in  Mnttc,  Art,  Voice  Cnltnre.  Native 
French  and  German  Teachera.  Gynnaaiom.  Private  cronndt 
for  athietict.  Bihle  Study  in  all  Departmenta.  Heaiehold 
Science.  155  day  papili,  25  boardinc  papili.  Certificate  admlta 
to  aacb  collefca  aa  Vaaaar,  Wellealey,  Smith,  Uniytrtlty  of 
Chicago  and  Cornell.    Reference!. 

MISS  FRBDONIA  ALLEN,  PH.  B.,  PKINCIPAL. 

COftNXLL  UNIYSEtlTT. 

REV.  I.  GUMMING  SMITH,  D.  O.,  FOUNDBA. 

REV.  NEIL  MCPHERSON,  A.  M.,  OXAM. 


JfAiNS,  Yarmouth. 

Stockbridge  Hall. 

9rH  Yeab.    Ck>ireffe  Preparatorj  and  Home  School  for  Glrla. 
Alick  DinrouB,  A.M.  (Oolambia),  PrlncipaL 

MAaTLAND,  Baltimore,  va  and  134  W.  Franklin  Street. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

FOR  OIRLS.    The  4«th  year  begina  Thuradaj,  Oct.  1, 1908. 

Mra.  H.  P.  LBrniraB, )  T>-i„^n«|. 

MlaaRD.HPWTLETr}^"*^'^*'*' 

HjuBaACHtJSKTTS,  Boiton,  a34  Commonwealth  Arenae. 

The    Commonwealth  Avenue    School 

f/\r   n«r1c      (The  Mlaaee  OUman'a  SchooL) 
lOr   UrlTlS.    CoUege-Preparatorr'" 
day  pqpllB. Mlaa  QiLHAjr,  M 


General  and 
Reatdentand 
QpiLD,  PrtndpaU. 

MAsgACHUSBTTB,  Bocton,  Coplej  Square,  Pierce  Building. 
Mm  Amnik  Cooudok  Rust's  17th  Tear. 

Froebel  School  of  Kindergarten 

Normal    Classes*  Regular  two-year  cour». 

Poet-graduate  and  epecial  courier    Circular  on  requeat. 
MAsaACBUSCTTS,  Bostou,  18  Huntington  Avenue. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  SchooL 

Mra.  Amtni  MoeKLEY  PatBT.  PrtnelpaL 
Massachusctts,  Boston,  Roxbury,  43  St.  Jamea  Streeu 

The  Weston  School  for  Girls.  ^"^X 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Culture  Coursee,  seeking  the 
development  of  perfect  womanhood.    Otrls  chaperoned  In  his- 
toric and  artistic  Boston  and  abroad.    Bend  for  catalog. 
Mrs.  MATmcwt-RicHAKPeoy  (A.R,  Wellealey).  Principal. 

MAfiSACHUBETTS,  Cambridge. 

The  Oilman  School  for  Girls  co^^aSd'S? 

Harvard  professors  who  instruct  In  RadolUfe  College.    Courses 
of  study  plaimed  for  each  pupU.  Primanr,  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory.    Basket-ball,   tennis,    RadcIIfTe   gymnasium   and 
swimming  pooU    Boston  attractions.    Address 
Mlsa  RiTTH  Corr.  Head  Mistress. 

FRANKLIN  MASS. 


Dean  Academy. 


Young  men  and  young  women  And  here  a  homelike  atmos* 
phere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of  a 
broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit  Liberal  endow- 
ment  j>ermlU  liberal  terms,  1350  per  year. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address. 
ARTHTR  W.  PEIRCE,  Lltt.D..  Principal. 

IIASSACHX7BBTT8,  Natick. 

The  Walnut  Hill  School. 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seveutoen  miles  from 
Boston.  Miss  Cowakt,  Miss  Bioelow  or  the  8«'cretary  will  be  at 
the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  J  til y  nnd  Aiijfn.st. 

Massachusktts,  SprlngUeld»  174  Central  Street.  * 

The  MACDuffie  School. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  home-like  schools  In  New  Eng- 
land.   College  certificates. 

John  MArDtrFinE,  Ph.D., 
Mr*.  John  MacDifkik,  A.B. 


( Principals. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^, 

GIRLS. 


FOR  <iIRLS 

O  miles  ffUB  Boattw. 

Few  tchoolB  ftre  s«c^  cx- 
cepdonal  opponuakica  ia 
Piano.  Voice.  Violiii.  coes 
bined  w\xh  a  delichtfnl 
life    (6$  itadeats).    ai 


Couaes  endrdy  of  Uaer- 
atore  and  Mode  (ifljln— ). 

Write  for  Cacalaff«e  ami 
Profesaon  in  Mask. 

OBOROB  F  JEWETT.  A.  IL 

(Har.)  : 
MSammltSc 

NEWTON.  MASS. 


Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

1,000  feet  above  sea  level. — Girls  are 
given  an  outdoor  life,  a  College  preparm- 
tory  or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully 
chosen  faculty. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal, 

PittsfieUl*  Missachiaetta. 


Quincy  Mansion  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

MTollastOA*  Q«iiAC7s  Mass. 

BeautlfuDy  located  six  miles  from  BostoiL,  in  one  oi  the 
most  bealthful  suburbs.  Fine  estate  of  ei«^  seres.  Ampk^ 
grounds  for  outdoor  recreation.  Artrndsl  lake  for  Vratm  • 
and  skating.  Three  fine  buildings.  Large  library.  Qjm 
naslum.  Regular  and  graduate  courses  of  study.  Advan- 
tages in  Art,  Music  and  Languages.  College  preparatkw 
and  oertlflcate.  Large  corps  of  experienoea  teacher*. 
For  Prospectus  address 
MBS.  HOBACB  M.  WILUiRP.  Frineipal. 

HOWARD  SEMINARY 

For  OlrU  and  Young  Ladles.     West  Bridgewater.  Mass. 

In  a  healthy  and  beautiful  location,  95  miles  from  Boatoe 
Home  building  remodeled  in  Sunmier  of  1906  at  m  lan*< 
expense.  Academic,  College  Preparatonr  and  Speohi 
Courses.  Two  years*  course  for  High  Scnool  gradoaEhas. 
Art  and  music  studios.    For  catalogue,  address 

JWss  SARAH  E.  LAUOHTON,  A.M..  Principt 
MASSACUUsans,  Worcester,  University  Section. 

Miss  KimbaU's  School  for  Girls. 

iOndyear.  College  Preparatory,  and  General  Couraea.  ScboU- 
ahipa.  Qynmaalum,  field  aporta,  etc.  Permanent  home  if  iic«dcd 
Illuatrated  booklet. 

MimncsoTA,  Minneapolis. 

Graham  Hall.     A  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Certllloata  adrnttn 
to  collegM.  Mnalo,  Art,  and  Elocution.  Gymnaalam.  Temu* 
and  baaket>balL    Addreaa  Zuuou.  A  Ritbui,  A&,  PrtnelpaL 
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Ossining:  School  for  Girls 


Osslnlnflr-oii-IIttdsoiiy  New  York 

4i9t  Year.  One  hour  from  New  York,  giving  access  to  city  privileges.  Modem  buildings  ;  btatii 
Academic,  Music.  Art  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Post  Graduate  and  Special  Work,  t.'ert 
to  leading  colleges.    Hampton  Hall,  Annex  of  the  Ossining  School,  for  Younirefr  Crirls.    Oii^nln; 


its  students  with 


bed.  tit  {fill  grounds. 
t.'ert(ficflte  adtnlta 
_  .  _  .  .  Jnir  surrounds 

influences  of  an  attractive  Christian  home.    Year  Book  of  School  sent  on  request, 

MISS  CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal 


DWIGHT  SCHOOLGlSfs 

£NOL£l«OQD,  N.J. 

Only  H  miJici  fixim  New  York  CSiy.  O^JIecc  Prcpar 
tory  md  Special  Lourtts^  Limited  numhtr  of  iitifils  sn- 
Ltrci  fudivfcdual  care.  (,  ertifitale*  accepttd  by  Vas^r^ 
'mith.WellMley  and  Wells.  Larefully  plamicd 
oyr«««  fnr  thoK  not  dt^AJrinir  to  enter  coll  1:3^ 
•'ive  buildinjtii.  .Spacimis-  priiund*  for  owttiaor 
:af»ct.    QriDiuslLim.     Horsthatk  ndirifr 


overside  School  for  Girls 

mtclair,  N.  J.— 14  miles  from  New  York  City,  home  atmos- 

n  a  cultured  community.    Higrh,  healthful  resrion. 

lleffc  Preparation,  also  advanced  work  in  English  Literature, 

y  of  Art,  Psychology  and  Ethics.    Large  srounds  suitable  for 

ball,  tennis  and  physical  development. 

r  aim  is  to  cultivate  poise  of  mind  and  body.    Catalogue 

squest. 

MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW,  Principal. 


w  Jkbskt,  Summit  (Near  New  York^. 

t  Place  School  for  Girls. 

s.  Sarah  Woodmav  Paitl,  Principal. 

MiLTOM  WaiOHT  Mabib,  LL.D.,  Pres't  Board  of  Directors. 


IVY  HALL 

Miss  Macdonald  and  Miss  Finn's 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Collegre  preparatory  and  finishing:  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Vassar.  A  refined,  attractive  home 
for  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  Boating,  basket* 
ball  and  other  out-door  sports. 

Bridireton,  N.  J.  (near  Philadelphia). 


w  York,  Aurora-on-Cayuga. 

Wells  School:  po'Gw-  <J,°,{?„«S^*,i'kT 

3Yijrh  training  for  the  leading  wonien'tt  colleges.    Strong 
\  Conrse  of  Study.    For  Illustrated  catalogue,  address 
Miss  AiTHA  R.  OoLDSMrru,  A.B.,  Principal. 

w  YoME,  BrlarcUfr  Manor. 

3  Knox's  School  for  Girls. 

\^xi  moKool  year  will  open  on  Jliurnday  the  9th  of  October. 
#1,000  per  year.    Address 

Miss  Mary  Auck  Kxox. 


New  York,  CarmeL 

Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

College  preparatory  courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Special 
attention  paid  to  elementary  instruction.  Buildings  new  and 
well  equipped.  Rates  $.)uu.  For  catalogue,  address  the  President, 
Martha  L.  Hanabprgii. 

New  torjc.  Fort  Edwartl.    Box  103. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute  omLs. 

$400.    54th  year ;  700  graduates  in  Literary.  College  Preparatory 
or  other  Courses.    Physical  and  Social  Culture.    Strong  depart- 
ments in  Music  (Lescheticky  method).  Art,  Elocution  and  Do- 
mestic Science.    Numbers  limited.    Illustrated  catalogue. 
Jos.  E.  King,  D.D.,  President. 

New  York,  Poughkeepsle.    Box  806. 

Putnam  Hall  School. 

Boarding  school  for  girls.  College  Preparatory  Departments 
and  General  Course.  Certificates  admit  to  leading  colleges.  For 
catalogue,  address Ellex  Cmkbb  Partlktt.  Principal. 

New  York,  Rye. 

Rye  Seminary.     For  particulars,  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Life.  The  Misses  Stowk. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  ^^^^'i^^, 

School 

For  Girls 

and 

Women 

TJt£  CASTLE 

TARJirTOWN^ 

OK-HUDSON 

K.  t 

t"F*.«ciiS  on«'  <A  Ttip-  uvTf  t^rinijlul  hci^Jiti  ^>|  the  IfudiTTi,  V'  iniSf  tIkt* 
ol  iti*  fnei,  A  a  hI^'.^L  unliiii  of  h«mr  imJ  fcrtinoJ  Uir.  "X  hcrcuf  h  fSK  (bo^L 
AdTaniaa«ot  ilo*^  |iTui,iini!if  |4>ilje  iLi^len.iir*^!  urT  n^ut  if  tnn  f  i>r  Nfrw 
Yiifk,  >'fl  «Hviriiiie*d  hy  She  Jtmii  r*cjjj lit n fc  BurrciuEitiJnfi  and  I'ffnellciii 
lniliJ»rivfi.     CulJtjjc  pitfaratLirVs    rriULiating,  ajiU  fpeciiiJ  cokjnrt;  aJJ 

HISS  CL  B.  BflASON,  IX.  BL,  Lock  Brk  TI>». 


EMMA  WILLARDSCHOOLo?H. 

■    i.,^(y.j     Ccrlilkiiti:  AiliiUE-  10  ^^  rE^ 

■  ■  \>  •]\FffC^,  Mid    liirQ'fll     I'ntveriily. 

Muiti  aniJ  Aft  &'Ikw>[*.    |' j  cifprDcif 
"  I    Sml   ci^«f  Out  gf -docir  E^mCS^ 

_N.  A.M..  PHjirrpsl.  Troif.  N.  V. 
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Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Lenox  Place,  Avondaie. 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  S^SicSJota: 

It<«(i  home  school.    Ck)UeRe  preparatory  and  advanced  coarsea. 
Spoclal  advantaKefl  in  LangiiageR,  Literature,  History.  Hnslo  and 
Art.    Preparation  for  Foreiflrn  Travel.    Athli*tiC8.    Addreas 
Mrs.  £.  Faok  Smith  Milleb,  or  Miss  Emma  Louise  Parry,  A.M. 

OHIO,  Cincinnati,  Cl"ton,  Evanswood. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls.  An  attractive  home  depart- 
ment for  a  limited  number  of  resident  pupils.  Prepares  for  best 
col  legos.  Two  years  of  Adranced  work  for  High  School  Oradu- 
aten.    Alusic,  Art,  Languages. 

Miss  K.  A.  Kly.  A.3I..  Miss  Mary  F.  Smith,  PHncipala. 

Ohio,  Oberlln.    Drawer  Y.    Oberlin  Kindergarten  Asa  n. 

Kindergarten  Training.  ^^^''^'SiU.'IXS.- 

Professors  of  Oberlin  College— Courses  In  the  College  at  special 
rates— Charges  moderate.  15th  year  begins  Sept.  23d,  1908.  For 
catalogue,  address.  Sbcrctart. 

OHIO,  Toledo,  2313  Ashland  Ave.    (Dept.  R.) 

The  Misses  Law's  ^SSr^fsSSiT" 

and  School  of  culture  for  young  women.    A  broad  education,  a 

livelihood  and  a  preparation  for  life,  all  In  one. 

Mary  E.  Law,  M«D.,  Principal. 

l^ENKSYLVAinA,  Bala,  near  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 

38th   year.        Healthful   location.        College   Preparatory. 
Modem  equipment.      Catalogue  on  request. 

1*EK!(8YLVA.MA,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Girls. 

Founded  1749.    ]S9th  year  opens  September  23rd.    Address 
J.  Max  Hark.  D.D.,  PrlncipaL 

I3t0l)o)3tt)orpt. 

THe  Mo\snt*ln  SoHool   for  Girls. 
8outh  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

In  ''  America's  Switzerland.''  No  nutltiria.  Real  home-life 
like  an  English  manor,  Bpecial  buildings  (French  Renais- 
sance I ;  spaciousgrounds.  Near  New  York  and  Phiiadelnhia. 
Established  1866.  All  usual  advantages.  Terms.  $500;  no 
extras.  Bishop  Talbot,  Visitor.  For  booklet,  address  the 
Re;;istrar, 

}*£.\xsyl>a.ma,  liirm Ingham.    Box  L     (Main  Line,  P.  B.  R.) 

The  Birmingham  School  (inc.)  for  Girls. 

A  (Girl's  School  In  an  Invigorating  mountain  climate.    For  In- 
formation, address  A.  R.  GRUca,  President. 

THE  DEVON  SCHOOL 

DEVON,  PA.  A  home  and  day  School 
for  Girls.  35  minutes  from  Philadelphia. 
College  and  general  courses.  Sports  and 
Music.  Special  attention  to  Languages, 
Art  and  the  development  of  character. 
Number  limited.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  for  the  summer.  Catalogue  on  re- 
quest. 

MUt  E.  R.  HAUtAl.  Frlsclval. 


Pkxxsylvaxia,  Philadelphia,  (iermantown,  tT.M  Wrst  Chelten 

The'stevens  School  for  Girls.  .'il-^'aVt^ii" 

C«'rtinrate  admits  to  leailing  colleges.  Special  udvuntagos  in  art 
ami  muslo.  Kxt-ellent  Gymnasium.  Opens  Sept.  24,  1908.  Re- 
fiTcnoea  required.     For  catalogue,  addreM      The  Secritart. 

For   Girls    and 
Yomii  Women 


LINDEN  HALL 


Lltltz»  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Kouaded  11«4. 

I  .r.iMuatc  Courses.  Mntir.  Art  and  r)omestir  S<  imcc  Dt-partmr nts.  The 
a-m  ot  The  school  into  r<|iiip  its  pupils.  menUlly.  mor-iUv  an-!  ph>sicaUy, 
»  eh  the  attributes  .inil  gr.i.  t-»  i*hi  h  Lrlon?  to  pri'iii  \\  \t\d  noble  woniao- 
h"  'I.  The  hoTur  \\\tr  Is  thrrrlore  thristian,  Init  not  s<"<  rari  in.  SnialJ  classes. 
r>»sant  jrroiind".  lor  niit.l<»<>r  rr«  rr.iti"f)s.  New  ,\i..li'i>riuin,  Lfymnasium, 
and  Athletic  I- leKl.     K,itcH  J4*K).      F<»r  (ataU.giHr.  a.Mrrs*. 

Rot.  C'HARf.rs  D.    KREIDIIR.  PrtnclpaL 
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Walnut  Lane  School 

For  Girls 
German  town,  Philadelphia 

61st  year.  Regular  and  elective  coarses. 
Prepares  for  all  leading  colleges.  Beanttfal 
location.  Advantages  of  Philadelphia  in  Art 
and  Music.  Senior  House  with  ample  groands 
for  out-door  sports.  Resident  Physical  Director* 
Sun  Parlor.  Special  Finishing  Travel  School. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS.  Prlndp^. 
ANNA  SAUNDERS  KLOTZ.  Head  Teacher. 


I^ENXSTLVAlOi.,  OgOUtS  SchOOl  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladles. 

Twenty  mlnutei  from   Philadelphia,  two  hours  tram  K^w 
York.    The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 
Miss  Stltia  J.  Eastmah,  MlM  Abbt  a.  8oTBBUJun>,  PriacipAla 

PnrireTLyAinA,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Sayward's  School  ^.  gSsJ^ 

of  PhJladelpma.     Dell^htfal  home,  modem  boUdlnc 

enlarged,  college  preparatory  and  special  conrsea,  miL _ 

partment,  outdoor  sports.   Derelops  character,  mlsd,  and  body. 
For  lllos.  catalogue  D.  address     Xlss  8.  Jakkt  Satwajko,  PHb. 

PxmnTLVAinA,  Fhlladelpfala,  Oak  Lane. 

Miss  Marshall's  School  ;Sd'2Sf«Hi  u^  d. 

partments.    Collese  Preparatory  luid  Special  Conrsea. 
cation.    Comfortable  home  life  and  oui-door  sporta. 

]IiasSL8.1[A 


de- 


logue,  address 


■*"- 


Pkmiwtltania,  Philadelphia,  Chestnut  Hin. 

Springside  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Fob  QIRiS. Mrs.  Chafmas  and  Miss  JoKsa.  Prtnrtpals. 

PBrasTLVAinA,  Washington. 

Washington  Seminary. 

BsUbllsbed  ISSft.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Tovng  Women. 
For  catalogue,  apply  to 
Miss  CHBisTTAyA  C.  Thompsoic,  Principal. 

TXMKXSSBB,  Nashville. 

Wara  Oeminaryye^  seminary,  special,  and  Colk««- 
fitting  Courses.    Conserratory  of  Music    175  Boarding  popils. 
Complete  appointments.    City  advantages.    Beautiful  campus 
for  outdoor  sports.   Delightful  climate.   For  circulars,  addm» 
J.  D.  BuurroH,  LL..D.,  President. 


SOI raERN  SEMINARY.? 


F»r  Uirlm  aaJ 


«tij 


iK'A'i  Liit>ot4  (ttBri]b>TiL^l  1jouj«  wiUk  persoDii  ananiino.  cttftlra^ 

In  i>tirftt(Kry  jiad  K^u  u  Ml  itiit  ( 'onriBS,   U  vakt^  Alt,  ElPeudS^ 

rnLLkcHi-lt.     iUL'^^  %'im.     St.   list^hac   Tticssit«  PTMlaHt 

i''hofyW*    (^iilalugTH*  upon  r(r<|ni'tt. 

.  IL  n.  Rowc.  Presl4«Jir«  loi  «n$.  fttmi  VlsCa.  Vi 


Virginia,  Staunton. 
Qfiisrf    UqII    (Formerly  Virginia  Female  Institute. > 
Oi;uaiT    nail   ^urch  school  for  Olrls  ni  Bixu  Raws 
MomrrAZHs.    Primary,  Intermediate  and  College  Prepnratmy. 
65th  Session.    Travel  School  abroad.    Catalofueb 

Maria  PuruLrros  Dtval.  PrInctpaL 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS, 

ri&ounA,  Staunton. 

iry  Baldwin  Seminary.     youii1'l!ldib. 

rm  tM^ns  Sept  10th,  1908.   Located  In  Shenandoah  VaUey  of 
Inia.     unsuj  *  ^'  "        ""        *~ 

ates.    Send 


us  ovpw  «VI>U«  A9WV.      A.n/WBVOU  (u  0uvu«»uuwwu    »  muv^  va,     . 

nsurpasaed  climate.    837  ttadents  past  aesslon  from  ' 
end  ror  catalo^e.     Miss  E.  C.  Wkmab,  PrtnclpaL 


/Irglnla  InsUtnte 

SeTcct&cJiool  lor  Girl* 

Jatode  of  IWO  fo«t^(!ltmAU^  sttnilar  to  tbat  of  AsberUle, 

'auT^ttarf  briek  and  stooa  buIIdJue  of  IC^  tdobir,  with 
H  modem  eqirJpmsnti. 

'Crotiff  iKmTAe«.     UnlTttrvtl?  ami  Con atrvatctrrtni] tied 
sacbcrr^.  MaBle  Mhcol  of  Wd  pupils,  wltb  2H  dow  pIildoi, 

J._T^llFNDERSON.  Bqk  127.   BriiM,  Vtr|i«U. 


A  OlORHlltMf  motiem  school  (;]fTi^riiri|f  retftjtu  colkifc  an\i  cJpcH^C 
nHinti.     tiU^  inil  (■rTici.HT.'it  lacrkky.       Bf^utilut];?  tJtuitt^  tn  thtf 

«tnJ  Chiillr^*r'Tc  "•■I'l'i'T  ■•     Scvirti  brick  biitklJn»!i  hc^tcrj  blf  irtjuifn 
ojid  IJ e'''"*^' ' '  •'■''<>■    "■  ■  ''^-      ttj r ly  j9Lp[>LJCJit]Oit  nt^':^>i^r\. 
MATTY   L.  "  M  It  U    Fp'*! featt  Boi  tft J,  H pMI Wk  If*. 

~^ — ^^^^■~^^~^T~'^"nr'^^~~  II      — — ^^J? 

YxBaxuA,  Warrenton.   Box  18. 

Etuquier  Institute  for  Youngf  Ladies. 

he  49th  seMion  bef^lns  Sept  94thJ908.    Situated  In  Piedmont 
Ion  of  Virginia,  55  miles  from  Washington.    A  limited  and 
rough  home  school.    Rates,  $X0  upwards.    Catalogue. 
Geo.  Q.  Botlkb,  A.M.,  PrtnclpaL 

WiscoNSXX,  Fond  du  Lac. 

ra^fxn  Uoll  Foa  TouKO  LADm.  Academic  and  ool- 
t  cilt.UU  nail  legute  courses.  Music,  Art,  BlocuUon 
I  Domestic  Science.  Attraotlre  social  life.  Climate  remark- 
7  dry  and  Invigorating.  Gymnasium.  All  outdoor  sports, 
tion  fiSO;  covers  all  necessary  expenses.  For  catalogue, 
iress  Rev.  B.  Talbot  Rogkbs,  B.D.,  Warden. 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH  SEXES. 

Massachusxtts,  Ashbumham. 

iichincr  AraH^^mir  ^^  endowed  school,  located 
LlSnm^  /ICaaemy,    among  the  hllU.    Graduates  In 


rty  colleges  and  sclentlflo  schools, 
tes  and  foreign  countries. 


icatlonaL    poO  a  year. 


Students  from  twenty 
Gymnasium.    Athletic  Held.    Co- 
Address    H.  S.  OowxLL,  PrtnclpaL 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH  SEXES. 


vN^""*^*^^  ^'^^ 


The  Sargent  School 

For  PNyalcAl  Cdpe«||oii 

1!lns!b!|pf.  yckiinK  mpn  hml  wiinuri  to  b*-*-'i:ujii-  tracbrr*  of 
it1ii;iU'*J  rr&J [lint?,  ami  Af^iitii*  tb'-in  To  vii'4.n]rr  posit lonfl. 
TilV  COur**  |»  ^■^J|nMr^'[^^'rlflLT^^,  bFK'HlctAl  41  hI  t^ipllUflc. 
Nc^w  batUUni;,  rer^ntly  proctfo,  ciluiIaihk  n1t  tile  kmievt 
axb^  miEMiliHi^royvji  ■.pparfttufln  Ksbtbiliilieii  liuil.  Address 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory.  Literature  and  Pedsgogy 
In  America.  Summer  Session.  28th  year  opens  Sept 
asth.  Address  Hkkbt  Lawrkkcb  Sottthwick,  Dean, 
Chickerlng  Hall,  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston. 


Massachusxtts,  Boston,  206  Massachusetts  Ave. 

The  Posse  Gymnasium. 

Offers  a  normal  course  for  men  and  women  In  medical  and 
educational  Gymnastics.  Demand  for  our  teachers  greater  than 
the  supply.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Kxw  Tons,  New  York  City,  1  and  2  Mt  Morris  Park,  West. 

The  Wright  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf. 

A  select  boarding  and  day  school  for  the  partially  or  wholly 
deaf.  Speech  the  only  medium  of  communication.  Kindergarten 
to  College  entrance.    Fourteenth  year. 

JoHK  DUTTOH  Wright,  M.A.,  Principal. 


Tabor  Academy 

MARION,  MASS. 

A  modem  endowed  school,  with  the  best 
features  of  the  old  New  England  Academy. 

Boys  and  girls  over  twelve  years  of  age 
admitted,  if  ready  for  the  usual  high-school 
course. 

Beautiful  location  on  the  shore  of  Buzzards 
Bay.  Excellent  Equipment.  Annual  expenses 
less  than  5325.00. 

For  descriptive  pamphlet,  send  to 

N.  C  HAMBUN,  Principal. 


New  Haxfshirk,  Tllton. 
TJIfrkti  QAm«ri9t-«r  For  YouNO  M«K  AH©  WoMXK.  Gen- 
I  litOn  oeminary  eral  courses.  Certlttcate  admits  to 
leading  colleges.  Music,  Art  Physical  Training.  Location 
healthfuL  New  gymnasium.  Out-door  sports.  By  reason  of  an 
endowment  the  terms  are  only  $200.  Catalogue  and  book  of 
views.  GxoROE  L.  Pumfton,  A.M.,  PrtnclpaL 


^Pennlnsfton  Seminary^ 

One  of  the  most  nccessful  schools  lor  boys  sod  ffirls  In  Amertca.  Classical.  Scientific. 
English.  Adranced  LKrrature.  CommerciaU  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training  Courses. 
Art,  Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  including  Pipe  Organ.  Athletiaa  madar  a  ««■• 
»*tMt  tflrMior.  S«aM«r  Caap  far  Bvya.  Saparato  Haaie  Jaalar  DafsrtaMat  for  students 
under  14  years  of  age.  The  7ist  Session  opens  Sept.  22ad.  Taraa  ttlS,  sad  ■•  axirns. 
Appljr  for  catalogue  and  booklet  of  special  departments. 
FRANK  MOORE,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President,  Box  R,  Pennington,  H.  9. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH    SEXES. 

New  Jersey,  Blalrstown. 
Blair   Academy.     John  I.  Blair  Foundation. 

61st  year.  Prepares  for  any  American  College.  New  Build- 
ings, Oymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool.  Campus  60  acres.  Mod- 
erate rates.    Opens  Sept.  16.    Joh.n  C.  SHAaPB,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Prin. 


fiXia.—  #»■•■ 


ifi^ 


Peddle  Institute  for    Boys 


Drops  co-edacstional  f^anire  and  becomes  a  school  for  boys 
onljr.  Emphasizes  RoirbT  ideals  of  scholarship  and  character.  Aa 
endowed  school,  offering  superior  advantages  at  moderate  coit» 
1375  a  year  coven  all  school  expenses,  except  books.  Prepares 
for  all  colleges,  technical.  law  and  medical  schools.  Strong, 
practical  boainess  coarse  for  boys  not  going  to  college.  Fadlitics 
for  study  of  music     Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14  years. 

I^ocated  in  central  New  Jersey,  nine  miles  from  Princeton ;  regtoa 
unsurpassed  lit  health.  Large  grounds,  gymnasium,  swimming 
I>ool,  athletic  field,  nmning  track.  All  sports  under  physical  dlrectos. 

Forty-first  year  opens  Sept.  23.     For  catalogue,  address 

Principal  R.  W.  SWFTLAND,  5A,  fflfiitatown,  N.  X  _ 

■.».».»i>i.i.aiiSH»ii»i>ii»i»i.»^i»  s  a  B  a  I   ■  i  >  f  j  \ 


German  School 

A  Special  Department  of  the  New  Jersey  Military  Academy 
will  soon  be  opened.  All  teachers  and  employees  will  be 
German  und  instruction  will  be  in  that  language.  Students 
will  speak  German  fluently  in  one  year,  and  may  prepare  for 
college  or  business. 

FR.  NIEDERSTEMANN,  Prlncliml,  Mataivan,  N.  J. 


New  York,  Westchester  Co.,  Box  K,  Chappaqua. 

Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute. 

Friends'  Home  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  83  miles 
from  N.  Y.  €00  ft.  eleva. 
tion.  40  acres.  38th  year. 
Preparatory,  commercial, 
art  and  niunic  courses. 
Separate  Building  and 
Home  Mother  for  young 
chUdren.  Rates  $300  to 
$375.  Addres-  ifor  catalog. 
CHAS.  R.  BLK5I8,  Supt. 

New  York.  New  York  City,  Broadway  and  120th  Street. 

Horace  Mann  Schools  %.Z'Zt^rSn'i?"Z,-u. 

P»^rfect  appointments  for  all  grades.  Physical  Education  Bulld- 
liiK  <ipcn  on  Satunlay.  Out-ofnloor  clubs.  Afternoon  study- 
hour  in  the  P:  cniHiUary  School.  Open  Monday,  Sept.  2l8t.  Cir- 
culars on  api>ll<-atloii.  Samuel  T.  Dutto.v,  Supt. 

AMERICAN   ACADEMY  OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

For  infornmtlon  appiv  to 

THE  SECRETARY,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  School  of  Philanthrophy 

ITiUted  Charities  Bulldluff,  New  York  City 

High  school  and  college  graduaCen  with  experience  or  int<»rest 
in  social  work  lu  Kettleuients.churclies,  charittert  or  educational 
activities,  Hpend  a  profitable  year  in  this  school  preparing  for  a 
new  profession.  Affiliated  with  Columbia  UnlverHlty  where 
work  Is  credlteil  for  advanced  degrees.    Write  for  Year  Book. 

Snnimer  S«»SRion  (Eleventh  year)  June  15— July  24.  190H. 

Winter  Term  (.eight  months^  begins  September  28,  IJKW. 
SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY,  Director. 

PE-Nxstlvama,  Collegevillo. 

Ursinus  Academy. 

Young  men  and  women  here  receive  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
1 -al  strength  amid  beautiful  surroundings  at  lowest  cost,    write 
*t(  IPAL  for  •'  rrslnus  Beautiful."    Mention  Rev.  of  Rev. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ f 

BOTH  SEXES. 


Pk.mn8YLVai(ia,  Kingston. 

Wyoming  Seminary.  f^^cSiJSI* 

and  Business  Courses.    Departments  of  Mustc^  Art  a 


FoiTXDXD  Cf    1844.     Ot>-&ivr^ 
)  Preparafa«-< 

_.   . andOrat»«-.. 

Fine  buildings.  Beautiful  location.  Yearly  rates,  $SSU.  64th  y*  ^ 
opens  Sept.  16th.    Catalogue  on  requ^t.    Address 

t.  L.  .SPRAQCE,  D.D..  LL.D.,  PregfaifBt 

I'uii^D LLFHiA,  irjii  Teuipio  Building.  

The  National  School  "^  ^"SSSSS?  ^^ 

The  first  chartered  school  of  Elocution  in  American  Tboraupii 
Instruction  in  Public  Reading,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art-  F«:. 
term  opens  Oct.  5.    Catalogue  for  the  asking.    Addrea*, 

Th«  Re 


r-UK  CHOICE,  OF  A   PR0F£SS10M 

^"^     THE    »EAI»V[LLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCltOOI. 

H>vnrnifn^  Sipirou*.fy,  Mx^jitltiue,  PeiuuijlfuslJi. 
Fomi&Kiit   t!^.     Trujn*   nifen    aiid  vonieii  ft*  lb* 
day  RilQistrr-    No  docrrtnai  tMts,   0«n<?T?us 
scholarship  fnnds.     FnUowshlp  for  «iinlf 
#Btr>^  ai^nrded  anaually  to  a  ^^ompe'reni  ^lulttiitik 
lix-iurrRhipti,     Membor  of    Thf*    ArntTtean 
Let?tiiri?a  on  IhP  Hbtor^Mjf  HplifttoijJk 


Swarttimore  Preparatary  School 

^^•rtLBMn,  Pk.  iB&ir  Pn^tir  trv^  t\UmUtflkU\ 

,\  ffi-f^larMifiinl  FrJcniis^ 8rhf loL  ftn^nartag itediem* 

-'"■''-■■■■     il  pr  LuDinrtsilfa,    ScpVa^ 

And  dt^iierirftil  hon^  IlCil 

.  -  ^-  -Htt(*?i,    stMcg  uvl  eAt^vt 

fs^^ulty.  Athipii(!i  fotHer^il.  T^frAory  rrmamatt^ 
proTiofs  swjiuiiiinjr  nocilJkaji«  bAll  \'iLff^^  bf-mOa^ ml3k9% 
M4i,  h  JneathlE?tic  iielA  and  riuinintf  trark  afford  splnaw 


'^^.^itftiro  fur  Vw>y»  ajid  Klrls,  i 
KiadeEitj  piirolfe*!  frtpm  3«)  j^t^ 


fa«:JLitli-s  for  cnt^duof  vporu. 


Toltloa  and  bovtl,  | 
Y*ar  \Kfif3i  tjui 


►IflliTi 


Pennsylvania,  Willi<imspon.    Box  9U6. 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary. 

Co-educationaL  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Sclentlfk. 
Classical  courses.  Music,  Art,  $:«0  per  year.  Mo  extras.  T«» 
Oymnasiums.    Term  opena  September  14th. 

WM.  PkRHY  gtEULlTD.  P1».P. 

Vermont,  Saxtons  River. 
Vermnnf  AraH#»mxr  ^^  ***•  foothills  of  the  Orw* 

V  Cruiuni  ncaaemy  Mountains.  An  endowed  achoirf 
for  boys  and  girls.  College  Preparatory,  Scientific.  XoUe  aB<l 
Art  Courses.  College  Certificate  privileges.  Pure  spring  water. 
Table  supplied  from  own  farm.  Athletic  field.  Military  drtll  for 
boys.    Send  for  catalogue  John  L.  Aloer,  A.M.,  PrtaclpaL 


EUROPE. 


Berlin,  Germany,  27  Luitpold  Strasse. 

Willard  School  for  Girls  ^^AS^hi^ 

ture.  Foreign  travel.  College  Preparation.  Twenty-foortk 
year.  School  party  sails  with  chaperon  In  September.  For  cir- 
cular, address 

Miss  Alice  H.  Luck,  Ph.D.  (HeldelbergU 
American  address.  383  Broadway,  Winter  Hill.  Bnstnn.  MaiK. 

Fra.vce.  Paris. 


Cours  Dwight 


Five  months*  residence  and  study  in  Paris  ;  three  months' 
travel.    Highest  refercneos.    Address 
Miss  L.  L.  Coi.EMAK.  Dwl>;hr  House.  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Mile.  Mauik  Jeanneret.  3  Boulevard  Delessert,  Paris,  Pninre. 


Musical  Colleges. 


School  of  Music 

NortKivestern  University 

A  University  Professional  School  for  the  comprelienidTe 
Btudv  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  located  in  Chi- 
cago a  most  attractive  suburb.  Certain  oonrsM  include 
literary  studies  in  CoUejre  of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy. 
Public  School  Music  and  Preparatory  DepartmentA.  Faculty 
of  25  members.    Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean,  Music  Hall,  Evanston,  HI. 
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Musical  Colleges. 


hicago  Musical  College 

Founded  1867        DR.  P.  ZIEGPCLD,  Pr«s. 
LLE6E  BUILDING,  202  MICHIGAN  BLVD.,  CUcap.  ■. 

(Fadnff  tha  Lake  Front  Park) 

ALL   BRANCHES   OF   MUSIC 

CHOOL  OF  ACTINQ-OPERA-SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

■CDBBK  ULIQDAQBS 

>•  — >••!  aff  Ita  kla4  afhri  aaah  aaaturakcBaNa  adTaBtaiM 

Haa  tka  atr*«(«at  faaaltr  arar  amaiMii  la  * 

CaUeta  aff  Haalaal  iMnasf. 

Imtmstitatim  vdU  dtmumOraU  tfu  tut*ritritf  ^skit  InttttuHm, 

I3rd  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  7 

8umm«r  8«ssion  Op»ns  Jun«  22 
ilogue  ghrlngfuH  informttlon  mailed  free  upon  application. 

'NOTE— AppUcations  for  the  45  free  and  150  partial  Scholarshipa  wUl  be 
accepted  until  Aug.  29. 

Teachers^  Agencies. 


rhe  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

70  Rfth  Avenue.  New  York 
econunends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families, 
dvlaee  parents  abont  schools.  Wm.  O.-  Pratt.  Mngr. 


ikl^BANY   TKACHKRS'    ACKNCY, 

81  Chapel  St..  Albany.  N.  Y. 

rt  de-awake  and  progressire  teachers  wanted  at  all  seasons 
desirable  positions.    8end  for  Bulletin  17. 

nAn>Anr»m/  ^  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
/%2{Cnvy  fluenoo.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
icies  and  tells  f  hil  i*  ^  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to 
1    about  them   ^  ■'<•>'  recommena  a  teacher  and  rec- 

'°*°<J?d[2fe,f^i.S.r?:  J*!!^  Recommends 


UnclaaaMed. 


MUSIC 

Lny  system  of  instruction  that  will  most  quickly  enable 
11  to  become  a  Choir  Leader,  Pianist,  Teacher,  or  Orches- 
i  Conductor,  is  the  system  you  would  adopt  without 
card  to  cost.    Tou  can  do  eo  without  leaving  home. 
Send  for  year  book,  which  gives  full  particulars, 
also  contains  a  gloesary  of  musical  terms  and  half- 
tones of  six  of  the  great  masters. 

John  A.  Campbbix,  Pres. 

6178  ROTAL  mSURAlfCK  BLDO.,  CHICAGO. 


HOME 
STUDY 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

OFFERS 

CorrMpoadMo*  Courw  ia  o««r  tO  Mb}Mfl>  lor  TMab- 
m,   WniM*.    Social    WorhBia.   Miaiatora.    PhyMnaaa. 


■  dMtnac  to  laiih  aid 
Sckool  or  CoUafla  eoarae.    Oaa-kalf  Ite  «ar 
Backalor'a  dagrao  u*f  tkm  ba  doaa. 

Tha   Univcrtitjr  ol   Chicago 
DH.  L,     CMcaga.  tn. 


Home  Study   Courses 


Oar  school  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  at  home  utuirr  ihg 
^rtonal  itutruction  of  Uading 
fr«/euort  in  ourgrtiU  cQll*£t*, 

^w0  vvaoa  W9^w  9a9  aaa v^^s  vvvvs* 
leaMo   aM    Frap 


lehar.G«oBag,Fb.D., 
PNtaBCMoCaBgllA 


Our  tuition  rates  are  so  low 
that  no  one  need  be  kept  from 
enroUingr  with  us  on  the  ground 
of  expense. 

WrNa  le^ay  fler  a  ffraa  aapy  eff  ear 


.■i»t  2g,      tpflnfleM,! 


Unclassi£ed. 


FRENCH,  GERMiN 
SPANISH  orlTiLUN 

T^i  wpeak  It,  to  understand  It, 
ut  Tiad  it,  to  write  it,  there  is 
but  CI  be  best  way. 

You  must  hear  it 
spoken  correctly, 
over  and  over,  till 
your  ear  knows  it 

Ton  must  see  It 
printed  correctly 
till  your  eye  knows 

Tou  must  talk  it 
and  write  it. 

All  this  can  be 
done  best  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

"t^  Rueothal's  Practical  Liigiistry 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  outright.  You  own 
him.  He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly ;  when  you 
choose,  night  or  day ;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  heart  it  spoken 
often  enough ;  and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often 
as  you  like. 

The  method  has  been  recommended  by  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  the  following  universities  and  colleges: 
Yale,  Colambia,  Chicago,  Brown,  Pennsylvania,  Bos- 
ton, Princeton,  Cornell,  Syracuse,  Minnesota,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Virginia,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Pordhan,  Man* 
hatUn,  De  La  SaUe,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Francis  Xavler. 

Send  for  bockltt,  explanatory  literature,  and  facsimit*  letters 
from  men  vko  know.     Our  students  complain  of  imitators — Sewart. 

THB  LANOUAOB-PHONB  METHOD 
826  MetropoUs  BIdg..  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


OVERNIENT 

POSITIONS 
46J12 

AFFOINTMENTS 

were  ncade  to  Civil  Service 
places  during  the  past  year. 
Encellent  chances  for  appointment 
this  «ar.  No  influence  of  any  kind 
rr4)ii{red.  Only  a  common  school 
t»^lut■Jlyon  is  necessary.  These  are 
I'xrvUeat  positions  for  youno  people. 
I'ftr  ]iJ  years  we  have  maae  a  spe- 
cialty of  training?  people  by  mall  for 
thr^rtJ!^  examinations,  and  so  success- 
fuj  hAve  we  been  that  thousands 
¥lntrii  we  have  instructed  are  now 
Iq  tliH  (lovemment  Service  at  sal- 
arieft  from  $840  to  $1,400  per  year. 

Our  tMvU  Service  annouiicements 
coiit4ilii  letters  from  about  500  per- 
si:mg  who  state  that  they  owe  tneir 
uoniUi^B  to  our  course  of  training. 
b<  *  w  It  attempt  any  Government  ex- 
nmlriAtion  without  seeing  our  Civil 
Servli-e  announcement  containing 
ili4t<*s,  nnlaries  paid,  places  for  holu- 
h^^  \h^.  examinations,  and  questions 
T-^-cvjiMy  used  by  the  Civil  Service 
4  %iriiJii::i!4{ion. 

Wo  also  have  the  following  de- 
partments which  give  excellent 
courses:  Law.  Normal,  Menooraphy,  Bookkeeping  and  Busi* 
ness.  Literature  and  Journalism,  Penmanship  and  Letter 
Writing.  Agriculture.  Horticulture,  Dairying  and  Animal 
Industry. 

The  Lai«  Department  is  In  charge  of  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Ray, 
ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 

Write  at  once  for  one  of  our   catalogues.    It   will   be 
sent  free. 

COLUMBIAN   CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

WMhln||t<wu  P'  ^ 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  Educational  Directorf 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMEHT5 


Ewiv 

,  BLSadaxy  of' , 

U25.to$iooJ 


Wc  wiil  ffii-ininu-ii  tit  tc^th 
TDu  by  mail  ttic  tfi<}^i  fascinai^ 
ing  and  j]r(]fi.uble  profession  in 
tJie  wfjrlld  to-day, 

LcAm   ihfi  advenuitiR:  bosi- 

the  lilffycal  and  mo^t  sub&tllitlll 
tiisritutiijn  i^(  it*  kind  in  the 
wi^rld.  I  f  you  arc  sumbitioii  i  and 
eticrg:ctic  and  have  21  ccmmoii 
scliJHjl  tdu cation,  we  can  tcatK  sou  the  biuinui  hy  currcs< 
pondcBce  aini  increase  your  income  fr^sm  if;*  to  iTXJJt. 


PAGE- 
DAVIS 

WOMAN 


I  AM  A 

PAGE- 

DAVIS 

MAN 


Pa^e-Davis  School   I 


( iN^pt,  fiHt.  ISO  >>nwmii  St,, 


STUDY 

LAW 


1tdrln«^M  I*w.    Improvt' 


Hlgh-6radi 
InitruGtion    by 
Corr«ipondtnet 

Eatabllibed  isva 


pT^^pftri-^  far  thn  hnr  of  ft  ft  r 
Kt  K  o,    1*1  .Bt  -  (i  rJ4i  1 1141  n    n  Ti  d 


V 


com :ii i  o i  a 8  t biwry  £1  od  ftrai' tl  w. 

(Jjip  Btudc^Qt  wrileN  :    "^I  haw  UntnM  mom-  Ttiw 
In  ihttv  iii'irithA  nrhlnr  jf>or  fn^lnn  riou  tliim  I 
k-J^rrtt'ii  tn  «iit  uifinthit  in  h  l(i»  nfliiT." 
jlPPeaVKD  BV  BKXCH  AXt>  RAR 

Clma-vP  h.  >»'K  I  n  HBt'h  vkruti  til     r  n  I  f  ■  rui  r*l*  a  fl  uj  t  Li  m ,  ,Si»ti  J 
for  odr  4fi  i4r«  (aUlir-itUSK  m  wlinK  w«  |t1^"  H»fni<r*)kul 

Chicago  Correspondei^ce  School  of  Law 

501    R^Bjinr'    Bloch^    Chtc#oo 

Lrearn  Watcli  IVepairing 

}lca  wslrhfis.iVrf  -you  (n.*!  l^.iT-m  Kii-^  prfiftufile  t^il^e 
^V^■|].^TPlp^yr|1t•rrl^c  m  a  S'^*  ^Urct-;  IFI  ViiiiT  <i,'*M  liiH^je 

Ih*'  muraf  V'"J  ^Nl  tntfi*  n  w.iH  It  Iri.iii  A  'i-  2  Ti'<'i| 
ulUl  tni-i*  ijvt  >»hgi  thp  ni;HtPt  IS  .--Till  ►mjw  Hi  r-unr 
OOP.  When  v'U  |fr.nlinre  \-  ■-  "  iM  ^l^  1  pf.i.  m  a 
W3L1J  hntakvr  4l1f|  r^jT.Hrtr  ,iFI'I  '  •"  I'Hi'ClT  T'1  f'll  ■ii.V 
pi  1*^1  ion .  t^u«iJ  M '"'^'i  ^  t'T  "Ur  I'Tii".  Ir^i  A-^i  I'  I  i.i'JI  ( 
I^fCV  llocilc.        tr-  rtt'li'^'H'^  iiiil    -^  -nlf ril  -Ti.ii  i 

THE     D*-?^KLMS     VV\T<  II     M  l[*nH, 
as  IVrry  St..  Atdcrt,   tn«1iiu^M 


STUDY 

'rrn.irjfs    ti?r  the  IKut 

lif'Tnikijki,  jvi*nttiic, 

,Tmri:i'j 


LAW 


BY  MAIL. 

ItjinV^^tAf*.     fi3rTli...U 
ill  r>i  1    pri£t  ciiiT .  I  "f*  >  Vf 

S  hfiMl    in   thp    rmifil 
till  <i  Trvifleiil  ^  iMl(»Ke 


'trl^r  ^  k<4Hi)    Fni     v  .  irk  di  ti«:   I 'V  ii^iti^] 


h'l-vin  liMCi*.*   Irn:  (■■t  the  fir^''  v'- 1'        Vt  ' 'I'f   '   '  •^•^-'    Ifivi'n   Uv  iMfr* 
rNlVKR^ilfV  I  \Tlr>iS!<>N'  1  AW   M  lliJOL, 


THE     BERLITZ     SCHOOL 
0/    LANGUAGES 

Maaisart    Sffuare.  1122   Broaclway 

NE;W    YORK 


PlrH„feLlrit  llMhUfli.  till  iiUtl^l. 

t^.'i   (ii-vi.  »i^^  411   3  - ■;  I'llh  , 

r.vti"  f  %vt*">v\  'ii,  ''.It*  -;  rM,.ri  w^'^a^.    1  lin»  (-iium*. TJ«-i  i  Ml^  M«-.l  11 

Xuiv  h  liiupiMiiMii,  'II"  i>iM  M**1a1      St   1.. -..!,*  [■.xjj.ynnniii,   ii4,t,.r,iiait  rdte. 

hWj£V   I    IJWI^illMdt   I'**    l..i(jftil  IVjr, 
I    .,  Wit   Ift'lTTt'li'-'fl    '^1.1.  Vlii'fK  Wild  ii'f  Mn'i**  I'M  1i«n  llj*  t'-L(<i'n  f 

rrf  n't  HH^'i^rnHhyoi  M»^i^r.  £  titU,.  •Moll    *       *       9i,im 

I. nh    '* i:  Mii^  NPiph    ^      ^       11  >m 

*^i«rtti»Tinr  "^  s^MHlilt  ^'-^j'* 

1>.  nh:itLlTZ  ll:J;i  Jttinuli%a>.  ->iirt    York 


ACCOlUNTAJitT 


an4  ram 


,&OOto$tO;aOOart«r 


We  &t  Tou  to  pttM  the  C.  P.  A.  1 
equip  you  (or  practici?  anywhcfc. 
iaindividua]    nocliiM^. 

CoiiTst!     i;iabritc$    Tlipory    of    A«!««»«aiPv  | 
pT*ulioiil    Accoiiiiilhir*   Ati*litirtc.   C 
mrrrini  L.11W— aiio  tScM>kki?t^i»iii^  tod  1 

W  rllo  1  vittf  1  *  P'op*-^  1  **'  At'  *■)  ^^C  «iiV^<»t  iluit  Intern 

Universal  Dostneiis  In^lliulc.  1j 

':;T^^1>  i:ii*t  'itid  Stn-^H.  N<^w  Vork 


SHORTHAND  ^ 

IN  30  DAYS 


-  ^  abiolntoly  piRTaii««flti»tovjb  fchort^wid  eom^lc^A  la 
fluty  thifty  lUri*  Yon  c*Q  Ii?*rti  I  d  ppiir*  ilme  tn  j  oaj  »»b 
hi  ]  m  (1 .  n  o  tri  ait<i  r  v  h  a  »  j  0  q  1 1  vc*  Ko  n  #t'd  to  « t>e  b4  i&on  th* 
AN  with  oid  Ajfiteot.  Bnyd't  Syllafcic  Ej»i*m  It  ««at  ti> 
iilf^lr*"/  *^   ^'^^^^^'Vf  ***  ^***'     Simt-ltt,    i*netiML 

ai  In  othtT  flTBt«aia-  Ifo  lone  lUta  tff  vckH  ftlcna  t^flS 
r}i^'3-^(>ni^r  mei€  cl]ArKb«ra  to  iebn,  and  jam  J)a,n  Kite  «^ 
ttrt)  Endijih  tbne^uiMiit  4t  jronr  abanliQM  «aEQMBA>  Tk» 
titii^t'  ^y«M>m  fcjr  it€noKr&pn«n,  prltmbs  ■iiumtjutiM^MB  mm 
paiH^r  rf^iH>n4rB  &&d  rfrl^mohd  mflo.  Jjivrsn,  BMB««n^ 
t^bfliAra.  pby»lclan«,  llMmr  lidk  kd4  Imitma*  ma  «*3 
wtuDdn  mftj'  ni^ir  JeftTD  iIiDnhnnd  tor  ibMr  o«^b  hi*.  M>^m 
no*  lako  {?OQ&1nnf(l  dftllif  practicfl  tM  wUb  «lii«r  Knti^feA. 
Our   erftduft^'i    liold    bUn    eT*d«    t*o4liloii»   QTenvb^w^ 

^jtii^XhlcagQ  Opera  Homtg  Rlitck,  CUIeago,  lU,  j 


Di»tHct  o(  ColumbU.  Wa^iiiiAtciti.  D.  C.  2Z3  C  Si.  Nw<iwi^ 

ELECTRICITY 


UMJ  httt  tchfid  in  the  warkj  rl■l^^B^i  EIJEO 
TFUOTY  e^u^nJr-       Cmtm  _|  | 

I>r    OIVE    YEAR 

Studrfitc  Bctu»D]r  cDiubuct  Dyt»«a»cH^    M*- 
ton   ind    EJtruinl  istiruBHA.     Gi-i^Mk!« 

5rp<CTbrr23.    SAdFocbHCateW 

STAMMERING 

liMi^   alt  wmriitnf  r.     -fiHitt  ifbcnn  totirta  •**••  ■!■■'  ■ 
llnjiittl.      Jii-iiii-  I  [ii.jiijiii  Hff  u  AtHtun  to  i-ijrm.-Ui.^Q  cl  H^fe^^^V     K  **-*  **f^  i* 

^i-h^  ^i^^i  vF'^  ^'LLii  l>^  «  itht^t<i  I41&  tuf  (n^mv  r^'sui.    CtU  orsc^i^i^  czaa  b^ 
^jVIijI  iintij»li4p'T  -  ••  ns fitifi  1  n^  *[iiDc  Ru^«vion4  tur  #*ll'ffT%itit*».tc 


TH  E    BRYANT 

SCHOOL  rofi 


•Jil 


BSffiloOQTOslaO^      »t/^ 

vrll^D    qCthllCfHl.       W6  VI U  tVAflb    JQD  ta    I 

I'Ltbt  w^ka  trji  ixi«|]  And  Ulttt  }*t<1    to 
fHini  ttlon  w  im  «  re  ]  la  Ibla  Ann .    Hobdn^  erf. '« 
prLi:tiiAt««.     Wrlit4  ioF  CHUT  Irev  cataJi^.  ** 
nf  tHf>  fiflp"  txltf.     AddrM  Ill«t<4^  M^ 

hjdlk^l  SdlninMi*!  Tnlping  4is%  fi 

Mniii'/IehiM^,  11  i [ill.    WnUit  Ei£drf»ME'IBr«.  Bitfntiloa  1 


"BOW  TO  EEMEMA^* 

ficnt  Ffv«^  tft  £:««d4ri  ai  tfalt  rwMICftCS 


argetting 


^'^^Jb    V«»ur  arc  no  ifruter  intellect  naltr  t^m 
^^^W^       your  incirtOiry*  liair  jft^-ip*^**iT».   Lbc^*^ 

S^^i^''         'nfliricBi  Jrtftllii  ttuitlci.  ri.iomTi»|J<in     d^wi^L-f^  wm 


intellect 

tnra»t]<' 
i.il>lk  iFH  fttlnu.  tiH"ti''T|iiTff¥.    9i-Dil  (i-f  l'i^.*_T^ 

Okktfan  AUmirr^  Schuoli  755  Audliorlum  Bliis 
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The  Review  of  Reviews— Advertising:  Section 


The  Merchant  Who  Found  Himself 


k  CERTAIN  merchant  in  the  East,  owning 
\^  a  retail  clothing  business  left  by  his  father, 
found  himself  a  few  years  ago  with  surplus 
>ney  and  energy  that  led  him  to  establish 
other  store  in  a  nearby  town. 
Now,  his  father  had  drawn  the  best  patronage 
that  city  by  selling  leading  lines  of  men's  hats, 
i  name  of  any  one  of  which  is  nationally  known 
-  high  quality.     The  elder  merchant  had  carried 

0  of  tnem  almost  from  the  first  year  their 
inufacturers  had  made  hats.  There  are  certain 
mdard  makes  of  men's  clothing,  and  this  store 
d  for  two  years  carried  one  of  them.  It  was 
t  same  with  shoes,  collars,  shirts,  underclothing, 
:..  The  stock  comprised  everything  needed  to 
out  a  man  or  a  boy.     But  every  article  was  sold 

the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer,  and  bore 
s  label,  which  was  well  and  favorably  known 
rough  national  advertising. 
The  son  had  continued  this  policy.  But  now  he 
ought  it  time  he  was  making  a  reputation  for 
mself.  Everything  sold  in  his  new  store  should 
ar  his  own  label,  and  nobody  else's.  He 
in  ted  his  name  on  the  best  merchandise,  bow- 
er, so  he  went  to  the  manufacturers  of  those 
ry  lines  handled  by  his  father  and  himself, 
id   arranged   to  get  precisely  the  same  goods, 

sell  at  the  same  prices,  but  with  his  own  label 
tached  instead  of  the  manufacturer's. 
When  his  new  store  opened  it  had  identically 
e  same  merchandise  as  the  old  one,  except  for 
e  makers*  names.  The  merchant  advertised 
>erally  in  th«  local  papers.  He  guaranteed  the 
ustworthiness  of  everything  sold.  He  laid  em- 
lasis  on  his  reputation,  his  ex- 
rience,  his  skill  as  a  buyer. 
is  store  immediately  took  the 
a  ding  patronage  in  that  city. 
At  the  end  of  three  seasons, 
jwever,  the  proprietor  went  to 
le  manufacturers,  acknowledged 
lat  he  was  wrong,  and  directed 
lat  their  own  labels  be  restored 

>  what  he  bought.  Trade  was 
D*  increasing  as  it  should.  The 
Id  store    showed   greater  growth 

1  the  same  period  than  the  new, 
lough  the  latter  was  in  new 
rritory.    It  took  too  much  time 

>  persuade  customers  that  a  hat 
lade  by  the  well-knov/n    Blank 


Company,  bearing  only  this  merchant's  name,  wrs 
as  good  as  the  same  hat  bearing  Blank's  name.  So 
the  old  bbels  were  restored,  and  during  the  fourth 
season  the  gains  in  trade  were  more  than  double 
the  whole  growth  during  the  first  three  seasons. 
To-day  that  shop  bears  a  brge  sign.  At  the 
top  is  the  merchant's  name,  and  underneath  the 
names  of  fully  a  dozen  manufacturers  of  standard 
articles  of  men's  wearine  appareL  He  is  glad 
to  let  it  be  known  that  these  manufacturers  are, 
as  it  were,  partners  in  his  business. 

The  retail  merchant  is  doing  the  best  for  his 
patrons  and  himself  when  he  puts  most  of  his  energy 
and  ability  into  the  work  of  selecting  and  dis- 
tributing goods,  and  leaves  manufacturing  and  the 
making  of  reputation  to  the  producers.  Some  mer- 
chants buy  goods  too  cheap,  and  others  too  dear. 
Some  carefully  select  stock  that  isn't  in  demand. 
Others  buy  too  much.  In  the  end  there  is  dead  stock, 
dead  trade,  dead  capital,  and  a  dead  business. 


the    least 
energy   is 


/T^QlKMnQllt 

TXTiTKey 

Ilhs  Me  I6.pag€ 
monthh,  half  the  Mix* 
tf  magaxine  page,  will  he 
eenl  on  reqtteat  lo  tuty  Bu»- 
ine$M  Man  who  h  tvtertded 
In  adoettiting.  AdJnm 
Quoin  Ctuh 
tit  F%ftk  Av«^  N.Y. 


Nationally  advertised  goods  carry 
risk  of  becoming  dead  stock.  Live 
behind  them.  More  than  that,  real  demand  is 
behind  them,  for  the  manufacturer  has  tested 
them  in  many  markets  to  find  out  whether  the 
public  really  wants  them,  and  whether  it  will 
want  them  again,  and  again,  and  again  —  and 
yet  again.  Enormous  national  sales  are  necessary 
to  pay  advertising  bills,  because  competition 
keeps  the  advertising  expense  down  X»  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  on  each  sale.  A  good  deal  is 
heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  commodity  that  is 
ten  cents  value  and  ninety  cents  ad- 
vertising. But  who  ever  knew  such 
a  commodity  to  gain  a  national 
demand  or  hold  it  ? 

Nationally  advertised  merchan- 
dise has  behind  it  the  element  of 
publicity  that  gives  news  value, 
tells  the  consumer  what  he  is  buy- 
ing, and  makes  stabiHty  of  quality 
imperative.  The  merchant  who 
handles  merchandise  advertised  in 
this  way  is  going  with  a  powerful 
current  of  disti  ibutive  energy.  Re- 
tail experience  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  to  his  best  interest 
to  paddle  a  little  with  die 
rent   himself. 


cur- 
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Trave 


Subscribers  to  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  who  are  ooDtemplating  «  trip  for  bmiiiett 
or  pleasure,  are  invited  to  write  us  for  informatioD  concerning  routes,  hotels,  etc   Address* 

TRAVELERS'  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT,  ^'^r^J'^x^'L^'^lV^?.^ 


-%#.  ■•3 


^«»-=-«:  ■'•-i^ 


'^3^-. 


Your  Summer  Vacation? 

The  vacation  question  in  all  its  details  is 
fully  answered  in  the   1908  Summer  Book  ol 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  entitled 
"  MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS  •• 

It  tells  you  where  you  can  fish,  hunt,  bathe, 
swim,  row,  sail,  paddle,  niotor,  golf^  climb, 
ride,  dance  or  rest-  It  gives  a  list  of  Hotels, 
boarding  houses,  rates,  railroad  fares,  etc. 
It  takes  you  to  the  very  heart 
of   Nature's  playground 


Scad  LOc.  in  jstampH  «nd  Ihis  bedutlfqll>  llliulratcd  hank  «f 

112  pa^f^  will  be  mflHcd  to  y«i.  at  h  (PJiv  hf  obUlBCd 

Kr»  Bt  Any  {jckawaMoa  Tkkrt  Otiia* 

,  Ox:^ueriil  Passu? nKt-rAffcnt^lju^ltii wanna RaUrowl 


lackawanna 

Railroad 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


TMS  MOST  CHARMING  INLAND  WATBR 
TRIP  ON  THS  AMBRICAN  CONTINENT. 
BBTWBBN    NBW    YORK    AND    ALBANY. 

Steamers  "  Hendrick  Hudson," 

"New  York"  and  "Albany." 

General  Office,   Desbrosses  Street  Pier. 

New  York. 


Italy. 


LONGLEY'S  TOURS. 

Autumn  tour  through  the  Bastern  Alpe,  Torkej  aod  Oreecv 

S.  H.  I«OMOI«EY, 
314  Main  Street,  Woreeeter* 


AM*  t  OTTAGKS    Findv  apjHMnTtd,  excelU-ntl?  ttiJitis^'^d-^TTTE  ROCTAL  AND  SCRNtC  CENTREOF  THK 

\S  1  m  ['^  M  n T '  N T  A  I N  ^  ■ '    Kfiau li f 1 1 1  *ti  ! kii .  tiis i r  1 1 1  c^^  eipb ttc n-hf 1 1  e  ff r*H  onipe ,  evt ry  faci I \ tY  ior  ndlnjr,  driTtag,  (cntti^ 


ArxiTile   KTi^Kte,  Ucililki  Ujt  rcTMir^n  jrainlinc  aod  deciririly       Fine  CiMnn,  stit^nor  orchMtra  ror  coocrr^  anil 
lUiKlnu.     IjFQi-rJ  n,  a  hr/iHh  rc?i.]M      NOHAV  FFVI-n      l^lftci-u  prjTitff  ■'ult:ij;t*  ti>rrfnl  JlmmD!fcil"n  tHIIv  hctel-     M  A-Fl. K^*  '  ♦T ' L» 
M  L*  r  L  I    Ln«n  r^j  t  K  i  Ft  Ju  Fy .       M  A  P  L 1=  ^V  <  i  r  1 1  HT  0  TT\< ,  E    0[nr  ci  i  I  n  J  u  ne .      F^^r  lUufl  ral^J  b.:»-^l(  Irt  ftn^l  tnlonliBtiAA,  Adilnn 

LEON  H.  CILLEY.  Manaqer,  6  Beacon  St,.  BOSTOW,  MASS.,  ta  WiT  10th;  later,  MAPLEWOOH,  H.  H 
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W   .-^—  -  >  JH 


InGJifomia. 


Very 
Low 
^^^^  Rxcur<sion 

\&cationTrips  OutWc^f 

.'here     mountains     are     miles     high.      Where    canyons    are     a    mile    deep. 

Where     cool     sea-breezes     blow. 

Here  you  may  camp  out,  hunt,  go  fishing,  bathe  in  the  surf,  ride  mountain  trails,  live  at  gay  resort 

>tels,  or  hide  yourself  in  the   wilderness  —  all   so   different   from   **  back   East."      Our  books  descri!>e 

le  unique  summer  attractions  of  Colorado,  Arizona  and  California.    Can  also  furnish  illustrated  folder  for 

OSdnltC     Valley*     now     reached     by     rail.                                                         Mention  this  publication  aod  say  which  books  you  dr^ire. 
Address  W.  J.  Black.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  A.  T.  A  S.  P.  Ry.  SyBtem.yo.  1118-D.  Railway  Exchaniyc.  CMcago. 
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PUGET  SOUND 

Columbia  River  Region 
ALASKA 

NATURES      IDEAL 
RECREATION  SPOTS 

Mountam  Pnrks,  Glacters, 
Csmpmg,  Ocean  Bathjng, 
Inland      Water      Excursions 

Vlt^lT    EN    flOUTE 

Yellow^stone  Park 

*       V  I  -\ 

Gardiner  Gateway  B 


SIXTY     DOLLARS 

Round  Trip  Tourist   Fares  from  St.  Paul 
Minnccipolis  or  Duluth. 

(^7I....S72.50)       Cr. $67.50) 

To  North  Pficific  Coast  Points 


Junv  t  lo  ^€p\.  1^. 


For   Tonntt  Lnsniurc  ind    lFil<i.rfiniUrj^  Icflil  10' 
AM  LLKLANU.t.   I'    \     ST    PAl'U,  MINN 


AUska  Yukon  -  Ptcif  ic 
Exposition    1909 


Rriurn  Ltmtt  Ocl.  51,  190d 


^Clt 


>:^^ 


Hotel 

For  Women  Guests  Only 

29  East  29th  SU      .     -     New  YcHrk 

1  block  from  28th  Sl  Subwav-29lfa  St.  Cft^ 
town  cars  pass  the  door.  29th  «xl  30lb  SlIMb 
—just  East  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  New   York  Q^  ih 
close  proximity  to  the  Railroad  Centre^ 
Theatrical  and  Shopping  Districted 

Restaurant  and  Tea   Room  a  la  carte  cm  mmim 
floor  for  men  and  women.     Cuisine  ez( 
good. 

Every  comfort  and  luxury  provided 
progressive  hotel  managers. 

HOUSE  FIRE.PROOF 

450  rooms— $1.30  to  $5.00  per  day.  wilk 
without  baths. 

Free  public  baths  on  each  floor. 
European  plan  only. 

A.  W.  EAGER,  Prop. 


^ottl  Cumberlanb 

Si  W.  Cor.  Broadway  and  54th  Street 

Near  50th  St.  Subway  and  53d  St.  Elevated,  asid 

Accessible  to  all  Surface  Unea 


Ideal  Location. 
Near  Theaters, 

Shoi>s  and 
Central      Park. 

Dew  Mi 

Tireprocf 

Strkily  first  eiats 

Rates  Reasonstbk^. 
All  Outside  Rooms. 
Hardwood     FIoorsL. 

Oriental  Rufcs, 
European      Plan. 


Transient  rates  $2.50  (with  bath)  and  ap. 
Restaurant  Unexcelled.  Prices  Reasonable 

Send /or  BookUt 
HARRY  P.  STIMSON  R    J.  BINQHAM 

Formerly  with  Formerly  with 

Imperial  Hotel  Woodward 
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HOTEL 
MARTINIQUE 


AN  HOTEL  IN  THEl 
HEART  OF  things! 


HERALD  SQUARE 
BROADWAY  at  33rd  St..  N. 

Moat  central  and  accessible  locatioa 
in  New  York,  The  hotel  is  modem, 
fireproof  and  replete  with  every  luxury 
and  convenience.  The  hotel  and  res- 
taurants have  secured  the  unqualified 
approval  o(  a  critical  patronage.  At- 
tendance unobtrusive.  Rooms  $2  and 
upwards.  With  bath,  $3.50  and 
upwards.  Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 
$6  and  upwards. 

WM.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Inc. 

p.  L.  PINKBRTON.  Maoager 

Also  Proprietors  St.  Denis  Hotel 


Summer  Reaiort  od  the  North  Shore 
iiuetto — Directly  on  the  Ooeui 

TTTitli  well-coii0idere^  •ppointmenta  tlut    count 

for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
Within  a  short  walk  from  the  hotel  are  t^^o  excel- 
lent   Golf    courtce — tha    Clifton    course    and    the 
Tedesco  Country  Club. 

Saperbly  Located 

Half  Hour  from  Boston  vie  Rail 

Mnaic  by  Boaton  Symphony  Men 

Bathing    Fiahing    Tennia 

Automobile  Garage 

Accommodatea  40  Machinee 

lircry 

O^  from  Juru  IStk  to  StfUnAer  IStk 

For  Dcjuiiptif  Booklet.  a<Urcw 

H.  W.  PRIEST.  Prop.  Hotel    PrcMoB.  Beadi  Bluff.   Matt. 

Wiatcr  RMort:   TU  Cmrvftan,  PudMnk.  N.  C 
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(a;WHE.RETO-CO  BUREAU 


flw*t/r  rfrf/rar.  0frj>f\i*imr  f*^  are*  i^  m^tiMi^n^ 


J  fom  *x^^  timf  rfsi  * 
I  Btmpe*  ^trwff,  gj-Jfc**^  At>H  1 


aALTtWOilg|  MO. 

IkeRemiaruly^ 


?PSS 


"D¥PiVER,  cdu 


Gr, 

iv.; 

Hotel 


Hnoui    Willi 

.  III,.;  M  J  i.. 1,5:3.^0.  Booh;- 


Nrw  £ttil«aij  VB£sti«a  ftcAort*! 

Tills  Tim  ^«  tdfHf  «t«n 
t^  «tar«  iia«t  to  iiiwh  Mi 
v)<«iilir(j|Oi4^     


Mat  Hit 


"THAVEL" 

]||if«ir«iiNi 

-FREE- 


HAisn  Si  floras. 


MH  »RAWCI>CO>  CAL, 


4m4  rftfurtkliitifra  ^nm^uii- 

l«t  ffBrt.  •Jam.  Wpo^la.  ITiiT. 

it<ritiifpcrMF  *Utt*tcd. 

•nrfTctrwiiaR: 


tiotdt 


*i^f'i«>fiui.  17-n  lUtTiP!    Knjil lifts frlu^P^oP'* 


WHtMlWCTQIi/P:C* 

iAii«Mn  •^rt».m,uvB  mt!iuiea*wilktfl  White 
Fiv^t^    ti  II  Tr*.-^4un,  ^ut^H  War  ^  Natj 


TRAVEL 


•■^  TOUR.S  '■-' 


I 


kOOKLCTS    Jf1[f    BY    HA  EL 

ii4tH4iiil  PuuiB  Tkkvtf,  1»j  111  1Jw9 
lAtHOND  41  WHIICONV  CO. 


iianiic  Liiy.    n  i>  e  ^  u  e  i  m  . 

Aijc^Tct  ll£u-=.T:niili>ii  show  3  btit  opi,^  sfi^tlon  of 
llita  iijitJi>HUieiit    and  iuiflptUHu«Cr  «H'^ 

Ho*t*<lSi>larluiU8  OTtrlonkihr  lliutrtJ-wftlM 

bl0[ih«im  »iid  lh«  inTltfonillDtf  rtlBa»l«  rt 
Attandfl  City  m»%^  tht*  th<»  Ul*^  |il*«  *w» 
SDhDirattd  Summer Boj on ni  M****oitftiJ, 
Wrltfl  for  fiiiiidflfiiK^tv  jMu?ETjT'it  J..K>)iUf 


MAIME 


Sea  Breezes  Blow  at 
PORTLAND-MalM 


wtt^ni 


OPEN  THKOUallOlTT   TUB  V^AK 
A  B»l*t  C»l«AFi!«d  for  III  Kottc  fSMdtfti 


V. 


Bufvflil  of 

CnlTersity  Iravc! 

yifcMB »  of  Cli£liui<)  £  the  i.^mtin4>ut  under 
^^ptloii^  l«iitI#r>iiLtj,  txtiiJiiLcLlJii^  ytnh 
g^vuiA*  tg  Orv«»o«  ID  Varf*iit  Atfunt^  bdu^V 

Wa<SP&?^0«WAV^U5M  A*ORl  ENf 

^  W,  PttftBJBg  t  Co,,  ll-fl  Betgw  St,  Bai»flB> 
J^ALV  Anrn  m w itjsiubi^a jk  1» « 


City  jhwiihl  tirt^i  write  to  ihfi 

for  Ufti  Add  r^-'lliAtilo  iQiunoBtioCi  cutiofinir 
tilt'  Ijiiti'l^  tturJt  3nrr»ptUjn- 


r  ^  r*^tl  TT3  Tl  A  T  lXM'IC  CITY,  K.  J. 
UaiCn  nail*  iiomi  &Dd  8BO»terlyM, 
New  &ione^  iirt<*lt  Jl  pteiil  bultdtn «.  Al wap 
oji^ri,  ktiH^iivii  rBkdr.  BlfTsirB  biuf*  t£wle 
*"  ■  ■  J  ii  tTfi  n  rl Aiir*jm8UL?paaeCT8^^ 


St,  Charles  HoteL  ^^^Hl^nS 

I  iithB     Ort-UebtTA  tpf  ?-'  ^  4?it  s ,    Fo  r  [  Mjr^kl  p  t^ 
OOMfi  EOT  I  CU  T 


POLANf>  SPftlNO  House  I 
THE  SAMU^irr 

"mMnkx  LAKES 

K  «w  P*  »•  ^^  "S  ,H!!5J!^^ 


NEW  LONDOP4 

i|«w  U«d«R  Bii«ln«u  Mm 'I  A«so«latf#n 


Health  resorts 


Arklctna 


LM ^ u tt i.ETO Sip  r**- M\-r -« — 


The  Griswoia,  i^i^^'^j^^^uT^ 

Summer  i»ft*&rt  Hotel  In  AmsTlta,    W*J> 


fliK'd  fi*  •t.rlri^tli'  ri-lf«bl«-  bolriB,  rm* 


f  al  Mftptitt  town  olTttr  irirtfTtlill 


SO 
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WHERE-TOGO  BUREAUC^ 


{-RBS^OTl  TS"     CQJVr/JVU£I>) 


MAeS^-Contlnuod 


[otel  Preston 


-Beocb  Blul£,  MajiA. 


^rl^ljr  li»CAt«d.  Ha.U  himr  from  HosUm^ 
liAll.  All  tbe-^orJi^L  feiturua,  UtiU,  Acitu- 
tiUJ^t?.  TuaiLt%  F^^Eiliin,  biiEbltiji.  Oxma 
<n  Juri«*  lo  t»>  s^r^t.  lu.    u.  wl  "^  ^ 


WDITK  FACB  UTAFp  Wew  Yurk 


.  Prtijsi, 


iiiii-r  k  IT  1'  1'  n  i-Vrii*l ti.  All  »portJi£amu?irrLu'<  n  la 
K\er>  AriLii>liiLmi'Pt  UiB  beat.  IJ.  ML] [a 
argT,,  A^'t.iic  f^ico  I'.O.^  NflW  Yorlf   HrMklPt.* 


Hotel  Champlaln  g^^r.VI^I.'i'S: 

t;' 


n\n.  ritntiTfl  Oamitg^  Il»  Y*  In  oenter  of 
nin  irk.  OponsJnlr  Ist^  Golf,  TeniiK 
!■'  i>  L  J II ;;  J  tij  t  ii  Img^OaragP .  Kob  u  M  uiray  *  m^t 

Fort  William  Henry  Hotel, iS£, 

ijf  fwitti  l]fj  14*1*1,  2i3   Ktfih  A^einaa,   ~'  " 


OTEL   WENTWORTH 


w  C^KBtlv*  S.  R.— Mo!)t  Ide^^l  ]')ojrk>ii 

f,  l«iuiU,  a^LUnLC,  liZLtVitn^  JUid  motorliiu. 

^n*  June  27.  IllM-rrnte"]  t>cH>kJet.  W  |t. 
I,  Mgr>^  31  Stale  St.,  tyrtftiodattiT  >f.  H. 

NEW  JER3EY 


heEngleside,§'^.'¥h'r,r.l.^/ 

^'°""-**  Tbeouly 
i.*Tt  Oil  tbQ  Jenri^y  caut  that  ramblAPS 
*f  M*t  t»aUiLm;,aJ  ways  good  U^Ij  biiif,  wttli  a 
■dcm  hf>t*J,aii(J  dvf^o  Eurfl  ivlJcf  from 
ffe¥ort»eai(lts.  M ^ i r>]t L r t .  R- K. g^i;te,^Mgr. 
_HEW_VQRK  _^__ 

nuid  View  Hotel,  ^:^|?,'^^;i^|; 

^91.  OotLAl]  Adtrondark^ittrojccloiiv.  Nn 
,j  VeTer,iiaiMO»>iiiltot^.  Fli^vator^Book- 


Fort  Lowry  Hotel,  S^^?„»^C. 


atblnidt. 


^  Conn  try  ComMneil.    Near  C'otujy  L 

t  hoiiT  to  N.  V.  City  Hall.     t»caan  Batbtnicr. 


laron  Springs,  N.Y.  \,tV^i^^ 

kcij^tnittl^iti.r^lUrrh  A.  skin  dlneoj^t'fl.  RonK- 


Hotel  Froiitenactr;i^'i*.^,'i'ii^,^ 

benutlfully  sirnat^d  on  ad  ijLand.  Motor 
bnac  nririif,  IS? Mid ^,  aJI  anuMic  fitM^rtM. 
Njiie-ti'jk"  1^1  il  f  cunrs^.  C.  O.Trufijgll,  Mgr., 
alrto  Uiiu  Air.  AtujcuHta^  O^.  * 


RHODE  ISLAND 


«^.4 


M^w  If  7K«lA«  Block  T4lAD^  R.  Ii 

M 1  rl4>C6aD^    Capaf  it  y ,  30(  i .    Ccm;}]  ^^  i:  report 
(m  coiAt.  Si!>  alTf  aun-bnUi  tug^  ^reat  1)  eilth 


ROUND  lo^*Fl^*SP»E>iiM.  AFf^^^n 
I  C  t  S  iJ****"  ^^fflJ^  ^  r  SUm^t  for  M)  (t  v€tilr. 


M L  t  C  P  C.  K.  Chase. 3(»  Co rtUndt  »t.,  N . 


VERMOilT 


^^  UP  IN  VERMONT 

That  ft  iJio  plaro  fgr  ft  Rfl£l  Vacatlod.  Mci«t 
dcij^hirul  i^umii»«^r  climate;  uuefinaUed 
hf*meTy.  |W  ti>  ^lu  a  wei^Js  mt  liotela,  cutintry 
CAiups  lu  hc'art  of  Gr^CD  Mounlains  A  oa 
Hliorei  of  LAki?  <  hamplaln.  £xpr«as  tnloi 
rFomlf.  Y,  A  liDfttpti  via  C«atal  Vennont 

Hcnna«>"J  >W.Hanley  ,G.>^.#t^baiu,Yt, 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


CAMP  ALGONQUIN 

For  tiiaTiI>  bojs.  "3d  Srasou.  Ma^uyfaisl- 
Ilea  tmironii  7  to  b  yi^sira  each,  JCdwtn 
IJ  a  M  L^  f  i  tt.  IIKV  JtL'  a™  n  S  t, ,  liosta  d ,  " 


(^UANANICQE  LODGE  &  SINSET  GAMTS 
GnDd  Lake  Stnun,  Waahliitftim  Go.,  He. 

UoiiTBllNl  flahlDAjbeaulLrul  vacation  eotm- 
fay,  Avgrage  B  oaHiig,  Ctnmlar.  W.  Q .  Hose. 


Rav^»  Pamn    cHfcb HAGUE  islanu, 

tninlae'„  Ytiihllnx.  Pine  Woodi.     EipctieDccd  ta* 
var^l),  Ciititwi dif Ci  Mask.   Rtftrrcciiif  i  requifcii.  • 


Ptf^iTitA^   Pfr^     illrls'  Camp  un  Malde 

fistlva  t(!^acber<    ProianertiLa.    hiUB  BerUiA 
BC.  Howe,  Marlon  Tfltirace^  Broomne.  • 

Sotokb  Lo«lge.{l!i;4«J^;!u^ 

fiT>ec|a]  tutoring  and  recreatloiui     H.  Np 
CiimnUAjia^  WonMister  I  Ac^ademy),  Masi.  * 

k  E  E W A 1 1 N  ti-' r  1  ^^ya  WTSC O N G I N 
CAMPS  in  till'      WOODS 

AtMc't  lo.-i.  1  utOTtrijf^.  L^JDH  Trlpi,  lieaT  CatQtH 
Ing.    J .  ».  Kendf  (tpiii ,  Dv\  afletd  ^  W  ta.  *  _ 

Mr,  df  Mr^   h.  S.  EiUl^>,  H.  rtiv.  If.  S.,  Mii»auk£e, 


M>)  American  na 


^irtnni»i^ruiV  MaUie  Cam  it   for   Boya^ 
Rand,  Prill   paiilrLa  8chi,i(>U  Maldeu,  Ma«f, 
iJt-i  Kuroptiau  FlSLn.    *  Wr^f^  tor  turUit^r  tJifDTiiiattotu 


FECIAL  TOURS  to  the  SOUTH  SEAS 

i  HITI     CI^E  First-clua  round  trip.     &  S.  Mariposa  IcsTet  Sui 

kill  II     fl^tf*  Francisco  July  1st.     Six  days  at   Tahiti.     Nativ* 

Fetes  bcein  July  14th.     Don't  miss  thU  splendid 

Cheaper  than  sUyins  at  home.     Returnineto  San  Francisco  July  31st. 

January  Outing  Magazine  "  Moorea."    Book  now  for  this  tour. 

•400.  First  class  round  trip.  Grand  Padflo 
Tour,  leavine  San  Francisco  Joly  1st  and  re- 
turning  September  22d  (via  Honolulu  S.  S.  Ala* 
meda).  The  S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  July  1st,  arrlTes 
Tahiti  July  13th.  Union  Line  steamer  leaves 
Tahiti  July  17th:  Rarotonga  July  21st.  ArriTCS 
-kUnd  July  30th  (3  weeks  in  New  Zealand).  Tonga  August  23d ;  Samoa 
fiist  29th:  Fiji  September  3d:  Honolulu  September  15th;  arriTing  Saa 
incisco  September  22d.     Send  for  folder  and  itinerary. 

IWAII     Clli  First  class  round  trip,  hy  fast  S.  S.  AUmeda.     5% 

111  All     #111         days  each  way.     Sailing  dates  from  San  Francisco 

June  13th,  July  4th.  2Sth.  August  iSth,  etc. 

Wire  or  wr<te  for  berths. 

673  Market  St..  San  Frandaco 


ISLES  OP 

lUTH  SEAS 

All  of  them. 


:rE  ANIC  8. 8.  CO., 


DON'T  GO  TO  EUROPE 

or  let  a  friend  go.  witKoat  a  covj  of 

SEEING  ENGLAND  wtth  UncU  John 
SEEING  FRANCE^'wHh  UncU  John 

Anne  Warner's  delightfully  humorous  **  guiile  books."    Great  fun 

on  the  steamer.    Fully  illtistrated.    $1.50  each. 
All  Bookatores 

TOE  CEIfTUIT  CO..    -     UnUn  S€>t«,  Itew  TtK. 

No  Hay  Fever.     Sanuner 
temperature     averages    70 

degrees  at  noon.     First  class  hotels.     Boating,   salt  and  fresh  water  fishing. 

hunting,   golf.     Write    for    booklet.       J.    BOND  GRAY,    Sec'y   Tourist 

Committee. 

"    16.000 
the       ^'  cauiv  ^^^g 

Feb.  4.  Orient ;  Oct.  16,  "'09,  i  rulse  Round  the  World. 

Fall  Tours,  *08,  Round  the  World,  Tours  to  Europe. 

P.  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  NEW  YORK 


Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 


Clark's  Cruises  ,ll  "Arabic 


Chicago  Beach  Hotel 

American   or   JStiropean   Plan 


Fiaert  Hold  oa  die  Great  Lakes  ^.'tirSSJSafeSS:^ 

Of  lake,  beadi  and  ibaded  parks,  or  llw  saiwtjnglboalii^.  badnns,  ndbg 


^ lies  nde  fram 

dty.dosetotkeinalSoadiParkSyilBBB.  Theie  is  the  quiet 


lyety  ci  boaliiu(.  hammg,  ming  or  dmm*  foV*  tennk.  danoni 
dy  1 000  feet  olbroad  veranda  ovedookinsl'akeMiclasaa  beach. 


TaUealwaytthebest  NeaHylOOOfeel 
Ftor  handsomely  lllostrmted  booklet  address  Manager.  61et  BWJ.  — d  Lake  Bll»re,  Clllga«^. 


Pfeaae  mention  the  Reolew  of  Bealewa  when  arlttng  to  adoertistn 
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The  Readers'  Investment  Bureau. 

Samples  of  the  Information  Now  Being  Sent  Free  by  Mail 
To  All  Readers  Seeking  the  Wisest  Permanent  Investment. 


No  charge  is  made  for  this  service.  The  publishers  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views feel  that  the  money  expended  in  the  conduct  of  this  Bureau  is  causing 
a  greater  benefit  to  their  readers  than  if  it  were  put  into  any  other  "  circulation 
feature."  Reliable  information  concerning  the  principles  and  practice  of  scientific 
investment  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  whether  to  the  workingman  with  $ioo  or 
the  capitalist  with  many  thousands.  Such  information  the  average  man  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  without  great  expense  and  loss  of  time. 

The  publishers  have  retained,  for  statistics  and  consultation,  several  well- 
known  students  of  investment  who  arc  not  interested  in  any  particular  form  or  is- 
sue of  securities, — such  as  the  experts  of  standard  financial  publications,  and  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 


e|.  Hew  Rochelle,  N.  T. — Ought  I  to  put  money  into 
the  promUaory  notes  of  this  real  estate  company  f 

We  cannot  say  whether  this  is  the  kind  of  security 
for  you  or  not,  until  wc  biow  something  about  your 
particular  financial  requirements.  The  science  of  in- 
vestment is  based  on  the  theory  of  "  distributing  the 
risk.*'  In  practice  this  means  that  one  must  take 
into  account  the  amount  and  nature  of  investments 
already  made,  the  amount  of  free  money  now  in  hand, 
and  whether  it  represents  a  surplus  or  whether  one  is 
dependent  upon  the  income  from  it. 

If  you  will  send  us  such  information  regarding  your 
own  case  it  will,  of  course,  be  kept  confidential,  and 
will  enable  us  to  deflno  more  Intelligently  the  kind  of 
securities  most  prudent  and  profitable  for  you  to  own. 

tS.  New  York  City.— J  hare  $10,000  that  I  would  like 
to  invest  for  my  parents.  They  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  income.  I  would  like  to  hare  you  recommend 
several  listed  bonds,  hearing  as  high  rate  of  interest 
as  wUl  he  consistent. 

There  are  several  listed  bonds  conservative  enough 
for  your  parents'  $10,000,  which  are  now  yielding  per- 
haps 4^  per  cent.  This  is  one-fourth  or  one-third 
higher  yield  than  the  same  bonds  would  have  given 
you  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Price      Yield, 
per  bond.  Per  ct. 

Reading  general  48,  1997 $972.50     4.18 

Chi..  R.  f.  &  Pac.  refunding  48,  1934..       865.00 

i Legal  for  New  York  savings  banks.) 
e  Shore  debenture  4s,  1928 925.00 

Louisville  &  Nanhviiie  unified  48,  1940      981.25 

(Legal  for  New  York  savings  banks.) 
U.  Pac.  (Oreg.  Sh.  L.)  consolidated  Ss, 

1946    1,121.25 


4^3 


4.58 
4.11 


4.S5 


$4,865.00 
Two   bonds   of  each    Issue   would    cost 

you    $9,730    av.  4.43 

Your  bankers  may  be  able 
to  make  out  a  much  better  list 
than  this.  We  offer  it  only  to 
show  the  sort  of  thing  you 
need — namely,  first,  a  conser- 
vative line  of  bonds — that  Is. 
not  quite  In  the  class  of  trust 
Investments,  but  better  secured 
than  the  mlddleclaRs  bonds, 
which  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
public  buying;  second,  a  wide 
geographical  distribution  of 
the  Investment :  third,  a  long 
term  to  run. 

26.  \ew  York  State. — T  in- 
vested most  of  my  savings 
from  fifty  years*  hard  work 
at  medical  practice  in  Western 


The  writer's  name  and  ad- 
dress must  accompany  each 
question  sent  to  this  Bureau^ 
so  that  an  answer  may  be 
promptly  returned  by  mail. 

All  correspondence  is  consid- 
ered confidentia]  on  both  sides. 


Union  Telegraph,  when  it  was  more  thnn  &».  Tw» 
dividends  have  been  paid  in  script.  Shall  I  sell  iwtf, 
saving  what  I  canf 

Western  Union's  low  point  of  41  was  made  in  Fe^ 
ruary;  It  is  now  about  62.  What  its  future  price 
movements  will  be  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Yoor 
best  future  action  would  depend  upon  whether  yoa 
absolutely  need  an  income  from  this  money  or  not. 

(1)  If  you  do  depend  upon  this  income,  yoa  mi^t 
reason  as  follows :  (a)  Your  money  would  t>e  safer 
in  half  a  dozen  dlflTerent  stocks  than  in  one;  (b)  thev 
stocks  should  I>e  backed  by  earnings  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  dividends,  instead  of  showing  more  than 
$1,700,000  deficit  as  Western  TTnion  did  for  the  year 
ending  last  December  31  ;  (c)  If  you  took  your  prw^t 
paper  loss  of  more  than  one-third,  through  the  ei- 
change  of  Western  Union  for  high  grade  dividend  pay- 
ing stocks,  you  would  have  a  right  to  expect  that  any 
general  market  rise  which  would  put  a  weak  stock  like 
Western  Union  up  to  the  quotations  of  a  year  or  two 
ago,  would  even  more  probably  do  the  same  for  your 
assortment  of  stocks  backed  by  strong  eamlngpower 

To  Illustrate :  Bach  lOOshare  lot  of  yonr  We»terp 
Union  cost  you  $8,000.  You  can  now  sell  It  for  aboot 
$5,200.  This  $5,200,  put  into  equal  odd  lots  of  sacb 
stocks  as  Pennsylvania.  Great  Northern  preferrpd. 
Northern  Pacific,  Smelting  preferred,  and  Sugar  pre- 
ferred, would  now  return  you  about  5%  per  cent.,  or 
$286  a  year.  This  Is  more  than  3^  per  cent,  on  your 
original  S8.000— the  average  savings  bank  rate  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  suggestion  and  choice  of  stocks  above  are  girsa 
metelv  as  an  Illustration.  Both  might  be  gre«tl> 
modified  by  your  bankers,  with  whom  you  should  talk 
this  matter  over  very  carefully.  We  believe,  however, 
that  they  would  consider  some  such  action  the  con- 
servative  thing  for  you  to  do  if  you  absolutely  most 
have  the  Income  from  the  money. 

(2)  If  you  regard  this  as  a  surplus,  and  can  relr 
upon   your   medical   practice   alone   for   support,    w^* 

should  hesitate  to  advise  yoor 
selling  the  Western  Union  so 
near  its  low  point  of  the  past. 
Financial  students  have  failed 
to  determine  accurately  wheth- 
er the  depression  in  Western 
Union  securities  is  due  to  ttx 
permanent  disadvantages  of 
new  and  powerful  competltloB. 
or  to  temporary  troubles  goA 
as  the  late  strike,  and  the  uni- 
versal depression  In  Invest- 
ment securities,  and  the  preju- 
dice of  financiers  against  the 
company's  present  policy  of 
declarlxig  dividends  in  script 
that  have  not  been  earned. 
The  stock  might  rise  abruptly 


Continued  on  page  5U, 
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You  CAN  NOT  DRAW 
The  Line  Too 
Sharply 


T 


HERE  is  but  ONE  Pianola. 

It  is  made  only  by  the  Aeolian  Co. 

The  names  Pianola  and  Aeolian 
Co.  must  both  appear  upon  the 
Piano-player  — or  else  it  isn't  a 
Pianola  at  all. 

The  word  Pianola  is  NOT  a  gen- 
eric term. 

Piano-players  in  general  can  NOT 
be  referred  to  as  Pianolas. 

It  is  not  fair  to  yourself  or  to  the 
Pianola  to  make  this  mistake. 

The  same  distinction  is  even  more  important  in  the 
case  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 

The  only  pianos  in  which  are  incorporated  the  genuine 
Pianola  are  the  WEBER,  the  STECK,  the  WHEELOCK, 
and  the  STUYVESANT. 

Other  so-called  "Player-pianos,"  no  matter  what  degree 
of  merit  they  may  possess  as  pianos,  must  necessarily  contain 
some  other  "  player  "  of  far  less  prestige  and  far  less  value, 
musically  and  mechanically,  than  the  Pianola. 

The  Aeolian  Company 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  mention  the  Reulew  of  Reuletvs  when  writing  to  adoerUaer$ 
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mcu.  whu  kvi:  u^  PEA  RUNE 
long  enough  to  know  il  —  some  of  you  for 
thirty  years  —  couldn't  do  a  greater  (avcir 
•  to  poor  Soap-KuUy  Womoi  ikan  to  ItrU 
them  of  youf  experience  with  PEIAR- 
Ll  N  E ;  —  Frail  Wofru^n  wlio  can*l  do 
Washing  and  Cleaning  without  Harm,  but 
MUST;— WellTo-Do  Women  who 
have  Delicate  things  to  he  Preserved,  and 
Women  who  must  Economize  in  help  and 
Clolhini; ;  —  All  of  them  need  PEAR- 
LINE  ^ —  TELL  ihem  how  much  Utbof 
it  Saves  you;— how  much  Et^er  Uie 
Work  q{  Washing  and  Cleaning;  — how 
much  Longer  Clothes  last: —^  how  much 
Belter  they  Look  while  they  Usl, 


♦ 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Tfa«  tiiliaec<>  wf lb  «  rtgnU 

Th«  tv^rwt  N  that  >auhav«  wMUd  (tontAnjr  f*mm 
biflore  y(>a  ht%»fi  inii»kiniE  Al^CAililA. 

trvlnjt   i»  ftn^il    n   toNiKcn   (that   perUflc*  perlecllxi 
vtjil  trml  their  ld«ml  iii  ARCADIA  MIXTURE; 
If  yoti  (if*  m  dm\iittc  Mcmi  u*  «  rtiluiey, 
II  ya^M.  have  nrvtr   bad   tti«  luxury  vi  ftimilclnc 

ARCAI^IA 

s*.<i  10  CENTS  ::i,r;.^iK 

THE     SURBRUG     COMPANY 
IM  Rv'jide  Str««3t,  New  York 


NENNEN5 


Bomted 
Talnim 


TOILET 
POWDER 


"The  Mofitli     ^^^, 
or  Roses"       y^ 

&;l^'l^^■f;l^cl^,  tf>  itiMctTL-  d  ftuiuiSicr  al 
verfuci  ik\a  condition  und  c^^nilorl* 

Mcnnen's  V:rum  Toilet  Powder 

trut-Jiihcr  biilhJiif  k>;i't"<  Lht'i^kiu  1.111  onth  iiidJidjIOhr' 
AiU'i  tiiiiVtu^  u  1^  drjUi-liLfuL 

:^k4v]  «vcrTi*ti?r«,  lit  t'V  mill.  ~'^  ifula.    HvbiM"  lr*«» 

Gcrtiard  Metinen  Co.,  Newarkf  N*  1» 


ftm^e  m4nti9a  ifie  Utiti&tt  of 


GO 
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POSTUM 

What  It  Is 

Made  of 


No.   1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4 


Clean  Whole  Wheat  (No.  i)  is  separated  into  kernel  and  outer  or  bran-coat;  the  first  con- 
taining carbohydrates  and  proteids  (tissue-material  and  energy-storing  elements);  the  second, 
phosphate  of  potash  for  rebuilding  brain  and  nerve  cells.     The  kernel  is 

Skillflllly  Roasted  (No.  2)  to  a  degree  that  develops  in  wheat  an  aroma  similar  to  Java 
coffee  (but  without  the  use  of  coffee  or  any  drug-like  substance);  hence  the  delicious  flavour, 
when  Postum  is  served  hot  with  cream,  which  has  led  many  to  think  they  were  drinking  coffee. 
The  roasted  kernels  are  then 

Cooled  and  Ground  (No  3)  and  set  aside.  The  roasting  has  changed  part  of  the  starch 
into  dextrin  and  dextrose,  or  grape-sugar,  which  form  soluble  carbohydrates,  or  energy-making 
material,  and  the  proteids  (tissue-forming  elements)  are  also  made  soluble  for  prompt 
absorption      Next 

The  Bran-Coat  (No.  4)  is  mixed  with  molasses,  roasted  and  ground  separately,  then  blended 
with  the  other  part  of  the  wheat  to  form  the  perfected  product — Postum. 

The  relief  from  coffee  ails  when  Postum  is  used  instead,  is  a  matter  of  history.  Try  it  for 
your  own  self-proof. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

POSTt7M  CKRKAI^  CO.,  LrlMITKD,  Battle  Creelc,  MicKitf»A,  Y7.  S.  A* 
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Twenty-five  thousand  miles 
of  street  pavements  made  of 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  have 
been  resisting  weather  and 
hard    traffic   for  years. 

asco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  also  made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt.  How  long  do 
you     suppose    Genasco    lasts? 

Smooth  or  mineral  surface.  Several  weights. 
Ask  any  alert  dealer.  Don't  take  a  substitute. 
Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest 
manufac 

producers    of  asphall,    and    largest 
rturers  of  ready  rooBng  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francjico 

Chicago 
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oint  of 
contin- 


'* Marching  Through  Georgia 

"^/Te  EDISON  PHONCXMPH 

represents  not  only  the  original  sound-reproducing 
idea  invented  by  Mr.  Edison,  but  it  also  represents 
every  improvement  Mr.  Edison  has  been  able  to 
make  in  his  original  invention. 

It  is  an  improvement  that  the  Edison  Phonograph  uses  a  reproducing p 
such  hardness  that  it  lasts  for  years  and  does  away  with  the  annoyance  of  c 
uaily  having  to  change  needles. 

It  is  an  improvement  that  the  horn  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
greatest  clearness  and  volume  of  sound,  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  sound. 

It  is  an  improvement  that  the  Edison  Phonograph  and  Edison  Records  can 
be  bought  so  cheaply  that  they  make  good  music  possible  to  all. 

Did  you  ever  try  making  your  own  Records?     Write  to  us  or  ask  your  dealer  about  this. 

THE  TAA^NTY-FOUR  NEW  RECORDS  FOR  JUNE 

arc  made  up  of  some  of  the  cleverest  song  records  and  some  of  the  best  instru- 
mental records  that  the  well-known  artists  on  the  Edison  staff  have 
ever  made  for  us.  Hear  them  at  any  Edison  store  pn  May  25th. 
You'll  be  sure  to  want  some  of  them  for  your  Phonograph. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  the  new  catalogue  of  Edison  Phonographs,  The 
Phonogram,  describing  each  Record  in  detail;  the  Supplemental  Catalogue, 
listing  the  new  June  Records,  and  the  Complete  Catalogue,  listing  all  Edison 
Records  now  in  existence.  Records  in  all  foreign  languages. 
>QfiiJ«4iiw  NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  24   Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N   T. 

Plwue  mention  the  Review  of  Rcuiewa  when  writing  to  aduertiaers 
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Rebuild  Your  Overworked  Physique  into 
Sturdy  Strength  and  Vigor 

How  often  do  you  come  home  at  night  too  dogged  tired  to  even  respond 
to  the  pleasant  reception  awaiting  you?  Life's  struggle  becomes  more 
and  more  intense  as  the  twentieth  century  progresses.  Mentally  and  physic- 
ally you  must  conserve  your  energies,  build  up  your  strength  and  equip  your- 
self for  the  test.  You  must  have  sleep,  good  digestion,  steady  nerves,  bone  and  mus- 
cle, clear  mind.    These  can  be  secured,  maintained  and  enhanced  by  the  use  of 

Padist  Extract 

Being  an  extract  of  rich  barley  malt  and  choicest  hops,  it  furnishes  nourishment  in 
predigested  form  and  acts  as  a  tonic.  A  desire  for  food  is  stimulated  and  power 
furnished  the  system  to  draw  quicker,  better  and  greater  energy  from  what 
you  eat.  At  the  same  time  the  gentle,  soothing  effects  of  the  hops  restore 
your  nerves  to  their  normal  state.  Peaceful  and  refreshing  sleep  is  in- 
duced,  the   brain   strengthened    and    new    life    given    to    the    tired    muscles. 

Pabst  Extract,  The  "Best"  Tonic,  being  a  predigested  liquid  food,  is  wel- 
comed by  the  weakest  stomach.  It  relieves  insomnia,  conquers  dyspep- 
sia, strengthens  the  weak,  builds  up  the  overworked,  helps  the  anaemic, 
feeds  the    nerves,  assists  nursing  mothers  and  invigorates  old  age. 

At  All  Druggists— Insist  Upon  it  Being  Pabst 

Booklet  and  Picture  **Sahy*s  Firtt  Adventure**  sent  free  on  requeet, 

PABST  EXTRACT  CO.  DEPT.  9.  MILWAUKEE.WIS. 
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Daffodils, 
come  before  the  Swallow  dares' 


FROM   NOW   UNTIL 

July  1st,  Not  Later 

There  is  no  more  useful  garden  material 
than  what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs,  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus, etc.  They 
give  for  a  small  outlay  of  time  and  money 
an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from 
December  until  April,  and  in  the  garden 
almost  before  tbe  snow  is  off  the  ground  in 
the  spring  until  the  middle  of  May.  These 
Bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  enormous  quantities,  where 
they  are  sold  at  very  low  priceg.  Usually 
they  pass  through  the  hands  of  two  dealers, 
and  more  than  double  in  price  before  reach- 
ing the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  wait* 
ing  until  fall,  you  save  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  in  cost,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs 
not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this 

country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list  of 
varieties  to  select  from.  Our  orders 
are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland, 

and  are  delivered  to  oar  customers  in 
original  packages  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  from  Holland,  perfectly  frefh  and 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very 
low  prices,  we  must  have  your  order  not 
later  than  July  l8t«  as  we  import  Bulbs 
to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for 
until  after  delivery,  or  taken  if  not  of  a 
satisfactory  quality.  (References  required 
from  new  customers. ) 

Our  import  price-list,  the  most  compre- 
hensive catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  is 
now  ready  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  Few  of  the  Prices  i 

I 
Fine  Mixed  Hyadnths 

"      Tulips 
Extra  Fine  Mixed  Tulips     - 
Narcissus  Poeticus    .... 
IJouble  Daffodils 
Narci^us  Bicolor  Elmprcss 

**  Emperor       -       .       - 

Golden  Spur     - 

Narcissus  Mrs.   Walter  T.   Wjrc, 

splendid  free  flowering 
Spanish  Iris  splendid  mixture 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 


cr!» 

TvSM 

^3.(0 

iU.OQ 

^) 

3.5( 

l.«w 

4.SO 

Jbi 

2-50 

1.85 

«.50 

2.50 

ll.(W 

2.75 

12.110 

2.5(J 

il.QU 
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<L  The  finest  of  all  pipe  tobacco — made  of 
highest  quality  Burley  leaf.  The  rich,  mild, 
cool  smoke  that  makes  the  pipe  a  luxury. 
But  economical — "a  slice  to  a  pipefuL"  Sold 
in  more  countries  than  any  other  pipe  tobacco. 

*      $3,750  Prize  Limerick  Contest 

e  The  makers  of  OLD  ENGLISH  CURV^E  CUT  are  conducting  a  ascmnting  Limenck 
Contest  for  Ma>%  June  and  July,  IVH^H.  This  contest  is  open  to  everyone,  free  of  any  entrance 
charge  or  con*ii deration  whatsoever.  Frizes  aggregating  ^H.fKJO  m  cash  and  1750  wortli  i^i 
presents  are  &iven  to  those  who  supply  the  best  last  lines.  This  inizompJete  Limerick  for  each 
month  js  as  foUows  i 

rri^A  ^  ^^^ir^^   **Af      *  11  L    >  CThe  awarding  of  pnzes  will  be  done  by  ,t 

Cned  a  smoker.  -Alas  for  my  plight !  committee  of  three    competent   individuals  of 

•  Wile  objects  to  my  smoking  ftt  night.'       our  selection,  ami  their  decision  must  be  ac* 
But  his  friend  said,  **Tut»  tut,  cepted  as  tinal  and  conclusive. 

**Smoke  OJd  English  Curve  Cut,  <L  The  prices  ivill  he  sent  to  the  successful  con^ 

^ ^ testants  within  two  weeks  alter  the  close  of  the 

The  fifth  line  shouki  rhyme  with  the  first  two  lines       ^^^^^  ^^  which  thdr  lines  are  entered. 

and  it  U  for  you  to  compose  U.  *      €1.  In  sendmg  in  Itjies,  write  plainly  with  full 

^  , ,  name  and  postal  address.    The  above  informa- 

tion enables  you  to  enter  the  contest,  but  if  you  are  interested  in  regard  to  the  details  in  the 
matter  of  prues,  full  particulars  will  be  m.-tiled  you  free,  upon  request  to  the  undersigned. 

Old  English  Cun*e  Cut  is  lOc  a  box 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO.,     81  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City.  N*  J. 
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A  Summer  Necessity 

Because  the  New  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook- 
Stove  concentrates  heat  at  the 
openings  on  the  stove  top,  it 
boils  and  bakes  in  less  time 
than  a  coal  or  w^ood  stove 
which  wastes  heat  by  radiat- 
ing to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room. 

This  is  the  reason,  too,  why 
the  "  New  Perfection  "  keeps 
your  kitchen  so  uniformly 
cool  while  you're  working  in  it. 

This  wonderful  comfort- 
quality,  combined  with  great 
convenience  and  economy, 
makes  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  flame  00  Cook-Stove 

the  best  of  all  stoves — especially  for  summer  use.     If,  hereto- 
fore, you  have  considered  it  impossible  to  do  kitchen  work  in 
a  restful  way,  a  trial  of  the  "  New  Perfection  ''  Oil  Stove  will 
surprise  you.     Made  in  three  sizes,  fully  war- 
ranted.    If    not  with   your   dealer,   write   our 
nearest  agency. 


The  ^AT/o  LAMP  lUr,  '^ 

flickering  gas  and  large  quar- 
terly bills  for  the  same,  get  a  Rayo  Lamp — the  best, 
handsomest  and  most  economical  light  for  a  home. 
If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD   OIL    COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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Any 
Degree 
of  Cold 
At  Will 


Artificial  refrigeration — 
long  used  in  cold  storage 
plants  and  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  artificial  ice — has  been 
made  practicable  and  eco- 
nomical for  home  use.  It 
is  now  possible  to  produce 
any  degree  of  cold  and  keep 
that  temperature  uniform  by 
means  of  the 

Brunswick 
Refrigerator 

Think  of  being  able  to  keep  a  box  of  berries  for  weeks 
in  perfect  condition.  Think  of  making  your  own  ice  for  the 
table  from  pure  water.  No  ice  box  will  produce  a  temperature 
lower  than  50  degrees,  and  refrigerators  cooled  by  melting  ice 
are  damp,  unsanitary  and  expensive.  In  substituting  the 
BrunswicK  Refrigerator  for  the  ice  box,  you  not  only  obtain 
better  results  but  save  a  considerable  expense  in   maintenance. 

Our  booklet  "Refrigeration  in  Modem  Homes"  fully  explains  the 
Brunswick  Refrigerator,  telling  how  to  operate  it  and  what  it  will 
accomplish.  Manv  beautiful  illustrations  of  prominent  homes  where  the 
Brunswick  is  installed  together  with  statements  from  those  who  are  using  it. 

We  will  gladly  mail  this  book  upon  request. 

BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  CO..  New  Brunswick.  N.J. 


Approved  Cold 

Storage  Temperatures 

Degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Beef     -       -       - 

36  to  40 

Pork        -       -       - 

29  to  32 

Lamb  and  Matton 

32  to  36 

Butter  -       -       - 

32  to  38 

Eggs        -       -       - 

32  to  34 

Poultry  (to  freeze) 

5  to  10 

Poultry  (frozen)    - 

26  to  30 

Fish      -       -       - 

26  to  28 

Oysters  -       -       - 

33  to  46 

Vegetables 

34  to  40 

Canned  Goods 

38  to  40 

Fruits  - 

32  to  36 

None  of  these  temperatures  possible 
in  the  ordinary  ice  box. 
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The  Idea  Behind  Collier's 

It  is  the  idea  behind  Collier's  that 
has  made  it  "7>&^  National  Weekly ^ 

That  idea  is: 

To  give  the  average  American — 
irrespective  of  party  or  creed  or  section 
— a  paper 

In  whose   Editorial  Honesty  he   can 

believe, 

On  whose  Information  he  can  rely. 

Whose  Stories  will   be   by  the  Best 

writers,  worth  readings 

Whose  Pictures  will  be  by  the  Best 

artists,  worth  framing, 

A  paper  which  he  will  welcome 
into  his  home  each  week  as  he 
would  a  friend — an  interesting, 
entertaining,  well-informed  friend 
upon  whose  word  he  can   rely. 

Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 

404  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
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Harvests 


are  not  only  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  buL 
also  ol  the  nation's  health.  The  living  essence  of  \vav* 
tng  barley  fields,  blended  and  fermented  vdlh  the  tonic 
juices  of  Saazer  Hops,  seethes  in  every  bottle  of 


Thus  this  faroDUS  Hquid-foocl  i^  no  artificial  compound — bul  come* 
direct  from  nature'i  Jaboratory.  Hence  it  feeds  a od  builds  up  the 
hiiman  framtj  and  relights  thtt  s^icred  fires  of  hsallh  in  those  within 
who&e  ailinf];  bodies  the  spark  of  life  hums  diin  and  low.  Order  a 
caie  from  your  Druggist  or  Grocer — have  it  delivered  today. 

Fur  M  t<>p3  *i  Ki*d  Mr-tiil  cupfi  fmm  l.arffi-  Mult  Nutrini-  Boitleji  wilh 
Cotd  Tnd^-Mark  ur  24  frr»m  Sf»3[t  Lnttles  with  BUck  Traiie-Mark  mid 
nc  for  ptstHKf .  we  will  send  one  of  gur  Vieuii^i  Art  Hnt^s  t  j  uuy 
liddress  in  the  UnjteJ  StaIl'S, 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 

St.  Louis«  Mo* 


W^JlMm^ 
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Shirrs  or 
Vawcrs 


Gaj'men 


Open  knit  so  that  the  breezes  of  fresh  air  can  cool  the  skin 
and  also  allow  the  heat  and  odors  of  perspiration  to  escape, 
Ktfel'S  Koud   next  to  llie  body  *-  soft,  easy  iltiing  and  well  mad«r*      A  mo*i 

dttnibk  tt'xturt:  o(  tiie  finest  lf*ng  jit*iplc  y^irn  —  knitted  to  give  long  wear.     Mad«r 

Ui  all  %tylcs  lit  50  t^ents  the  garment. 

Mititli  (Ir*wftn4.    Wtf  "WW  tiie  '  F^jftJi**!!/'^  J^bt't  m\  (svi^rj  (^•llulTHs  ''/\irujilfAa^^fftnii»nt     ' 

-  \UlfKRS  KNrrnNG  COMPANVp  le  WasMnqloa  Strict.  AAiSTEIUIAM.  N-  V, 


TO 
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The  Same  Cloth 

may  be  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  ••ready-to-wear" 
ready-made  clothing*  made 
only  in  standard  sizes,  and  the 
merchant  tailor  who  makes 
garments  exclusively  to  order. 

But  Different  Talent 

is  required  to  mould,  round 
out  and  shape  the  cloth  to  fit 
and  properly  drape  the  lines 
and  curves  of  the  body  of  the 
man  who  wants  clothes  made 
expressly  for  him. 

Means  Superior  Results, 

and  that's  why  our  garments  possess  such  perfect 
fit,  permanent   shape,  distinctive    character    and 

individual  style.  Small  tailors 
have  to  charge  $45  to  $70  for  sim- 
ilar w^ork,  but  our  extremely  large 
business    enables    us    to    quote 


OOPYRIOHT  lioe  EO.  V.  PRlOt  *  00. 


$25  to  $40 


Merchant  Tailors 
Price  Building  Chicago 


Largest  makers  in  the  world 
of  good  tailor-made  clothes 


timflK    MUtOINO.    110.M0  ••UANK  rcvT. 
OCVOTCO    KXeiWSlVKLV  TO  OUR   BU«INK«« 


Ih 


Our  loci!  representative  -will  sho^w  you  500 
beautiful  sample  fabrics  and  take  yaur  rnea5ure» 
Wear  ciothes  made  expressly  for  you. 
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FRANKLIN 

Before  you  buy  any  automobile 
see  it  weighed  and  test  its  strength. 

Look  at  the  running-cost  of  a  light-weight  automobile 
compared  with  a  heavy  one. 

You  can  carrj'  seven  passengers  in  the  Franklin  Type  H 
automobile  cheaper  than  you  can  run  the  ordinary  5-passenger 
machine.  And  Type  H  has  six  cylinders  with  all  the  smooth- 
ness and  speed  and  perfect  balance  they  give.  Think  of  it ! — 
a  powerful  roomy  touring-car  refined  and  strong  and  capable 
of  55  miles  an  hour;  yet  weighing  only  2600  pounds,  and 
actually  costing  less  to  own  and  run  than  the  average  5-pas- 
senger 4-cylinder  machine. 

Other  seven-passengfer  machines  both  4  and  6  cylinders,  weig:h  on 
the  averagre,  a  thousand  pounds  more  than  Type  H,  and  cost  over  40  per 
cent  more  to  run  besides  depreciating  faster. 

All  the  Franklin  models  are  on  the  same  principle — high  power  with 
strength  and  light  weight. 

The  Franklin  doesn't  bump  itself  to  pieces  nor  jolt  its  passengers. 
The  laminated  wood-frame  and  four  full-elliptic  springs  absorb  road- 
shocks.  There  are  nc  water-cooling  troubles.  What  water-cooled 
motor  could  run  a  solid  week  with  the  automobile  standing  still  in  a 
warm  salesroom,  as  the  air-cooled  Franklin  did  at  Chicago  ?  What 
heavy  automobile  could  run  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  less  than 
40  hours  ? 

You  can't  drive  a  heaVy,  steel-frame,  hard-riding  automobile 
at  speed  safely  and  comfortably  on  American  roads. 

You're  sure  of  comfort  and  safety 
in    a   light-weight   Franklin. 

16  h.  p.  4-cylinder    Runabout  $1750  I  28  h.  p.4-cylinder  Touring-car  or  Runabout  $2850 
16  h.  p.  4-cylinder  Touring-car  1850  |  42  h.  p.  6-cylinder  Touring-car  or  Runabout  4000 

Prices  f.o.b.  Syracuse 
Write  for  catalogue  describing  the  Franklin. 

H  H  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO.,  Syracuse  N  Y 
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Electric  Launches  at  Paul  Smithes,  New  York 
They  have  displaced  the  other  pleasure  craft  on  the  St.  Regis  Lakes  ^  Adirondacks 

THE  IDEAL  PLEASURE  BOAT 

requires  that  perfection  of  design  and  finish,  reliabihty  of  mechanical  construction, 
smoothness  and  certainty  of  operation  that  has  come  to  distinguish  EUco  Motor 
Boats  from  all  other  types. 

The  refinement  of  open-air  enjoyment — boating  made  absolutely  safe,  noiseless 
in  operation,  controlled  almost  with  the  ease  of  thought,  comfortable  surroundings, 
luxurious  appointments — all  embodied  in  the  Eiectric  Launch. 


Mr.  Tlxmitt  A.  Ef&ob,  Or«nfir.  N.  J. 
Mi.  C«*ftdiy*  V.«ifTfci]i.  N^w  York 
Mu  F    W.  V*i>drrWt,  N^w  York 
Mr.  W    K.   V.rKWyi.  N^w  Ycfk 

Mr*.   AriKK   Pbrlpi  Slake*.    Nrw   York 
Mt.  jcjho  JAcob  Attof,  N*^  Y'cfL 
M«o.  Levi  P.  Mofimi.  Nr^tf  York 
Mf .  £.  C.  GHm*F,  N«w  York 


shown  their  appreciation  of 


Mr.  I.  N.  S^fisniAii.  Nrw  York 

Mr.  A<t4pf,  Lr«r»ho6.  Ntw  York 

Mf.  Joi^pti  PuUriffT,  New  Yrtk 

Mr.  W    D    GaiSfie,  N^w  Yt*k 

Mf.  Grcrfffc  W.  Cliitk-r3TewJ,  HuUiflpU 

Mr.  John  5.  K^fniwdj',  ^*-¥t  Yurflt 

Df.  trbrci  Shr«,  Ntw  York 

Dr.  E.  L  Trudwu.  5-rtMc,  N.  Y. 

Mf .  Georse  F««er  j^eiibody.  New  V«k 


Some  of  the  representative   Americans  who  have 
EUco  achievement  by  purchasing : 

Hod.  WUlekw  Rod.  New  York 
Mr.  A.  MoaisoaerTWard.  Cba^o 
Mr.  Adolpkw  Biach.  St.  Look 
Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  San  Franciioo 
Mrs.  A.  J.  C«Mtt.  PhaaddplM 
Mr.  George  F.  Bmt.  RMdbif .  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Prouty.  Newport.  Vl. 
Mr.  Richud  DekfieU.  New  York 
Mr.  P.  A.  Valentine.  CUcafo 

ELCO- PEERLESS 

U  oar  lalMt  derelopment  of  the  GASOLINE  RUNABOUT  EXPRESS  LAUNCH.  Equipped  with  a 
6  CYLINDER  PEERLESS  Auto-Marine  engine,  manufactured  by  the  PeerloM  Motor  Car  Co.» 
of  Clerelandy  Ohio.  Refinement  of  design,  best  seaworthy  qualities,  absolute  reliability  and  high 
speed 22  miles  an  hour  guaranteed      never  before  combined  in  a  pleasure  boat. 

Handsome  Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Request 

THE  ELECTRIC  LAUNCH  COMPANY 


AVENUE   A 


BAYONNE   CITY 


NEW   JERSEY 
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Fastest  Cruising  Motor  Boat «',;;  World 

of  \iA  l<*n^li  and  ht^Atn.  the  yacht  **  fUfUfUufir  ^hi^w^^ 
alin;vt*»  ix  etiuiprtril  with  ihrtH'  4il  h,  p.  i  Jniy  Mnt^irs  (1:51 
h.  p/i  r^Kii'tt'"  st^H-k  rHiitnrrt  niat  in  the  «llKliU'st,  (ic^ree 
trifttrent  or  iM?i[ei  thjiijany  of  t  hi-fi  ray  Motors  turuei.1 
iiuttif  mir  ImUwY  every  chij%  from  tiie  Httl^  S4  h.  p. 
$«rsn  up.  Anil  yet  with  them^  nauw  *'  nin^if -factory  " 
motorrt  tbp  ^'t/ffif/fnti/'^  wmi  tht*  time jpri^te  In  the  »«»- 
mile  i-Be<*  tm  I^ake  Ent*  last  AUj^st.  Write  for  int**r- 
csthiiT  »tory  of  ihU  rati-e. 


2^' 


^7 


50 


Knj<iiic\  with  cnmiilftp  boat  outnt 
[itof  tMitr)  Khaflf  rrHpHller  Wlicrl. 
SliiJftntiJ:  Hoi,  MtJrtttT.  KAtt-Tl*-.. 
S^fcirk  ("itll.  WJrts  SwItHiT  t'l^-.,  iili 
n.  p.    i't'a4y  To  JiiHtJill  In  yuur  Lj^i^c 

n  li.  p,  ^A  Hh  cnmfjItTit*-  IroAt  outfit  initt  l*art\    SQ^SO 
^0  b.  |»,  wjiliromtjhUi^T.Mai  nut  til  {mit  MreJ  *1CB^*^ 

1,2,3&4     M 

Cylinders  F> 

2}^to40  ^ 

h.  p.  ^ 


Oray  Motom 
art'  nia'lc  in 
t  h  o  largest 
anii  mast  up- 
dale  plant 
the  world 

cICTOtttt       HX- 

eliistiveJy  u> 
m  a  k  i  n  f^  'J- 
cyt'ki  mariue 
piigifiea. 


liAKAlSTI-Mi  *>h 

k  |»..r,..i  Mr.i-t.irvn. 
.1.^  I  .Tik  in  a>i 

Immediate  Delivery 
GRAY  MOTOR  BOATS 

Kt-lMl   ^^^r  iTiiaJiii*'  "f  H  L'M"p  :iin]  .'HH'l,  h^'HiI  >[W'i--]  jumI 
furnl-^ti  ^'i»i]r  \*n-nl  \*\ttii  ]tiilh\vv 

trow  WK  IXMT       R-'inl 

fisr  uur  UlMntiiirc  whi'uiTi(f  III  *\V 
WK  Al'TlTAl.rV  JilLLlt  HH-VV 
JpiTlMtN;  uPtpiwhtK  Hur  |ihHiL 
liritfs  rtii'l  Jtu"^,  TtkHi  <ti]rLMt^' iif 
^vorkM)Jiik'«h!i»  rri(uHi'-<  hi?/ it 
iitriiiU^  Ulr-lcMthili.'  Ui>i\:^  mill  iiki- 
r  IHfiirv-  4-imliiiji*'Ht,  WTi  JIA  v  j : 
THtai, 

(iRAT  MOTOR  CO^   <^^  1">  Detroit.  Hidu 


GrayMotors 


The  HOLSMAN  Automobile 


SIX 

YEARS 
OF 
SUCCESS 


Rid«t 
Lilie« 


1907  Sales  Over  S600»00a.00 

'1"HK     .srANI>\Rl)    iii  ki^h  wheeled  .TutrtmtHIrt  itwi 

Tiu4>itt;  IT) .)  mm  Aft  u  red  th.it  has  a  recnrd  in  a  pulilic  conlc&t — - 
iiiici  H^'lsiiuiri  TC(*^rris  d^lt  back  to  wa*  Evcrf  psut  al 
cvL-ry  MiaLtnitc  giMriiiUeed. 

R«PftJrs  Av«rafi«i  UniJer  9^.00  p«f  M^nth 

MliL[lL  whii-fl',  rilldw  s(ilidi  nil^bcr  tires  t«*  be  u*eii  wiO+*i*tl 
;:ttfcctniK  ri<iiii]2  citialilLes,  and  tJviii  iik.vurc<i  "fami^  the 
j<>iirney,"  A  Mat  ksiniEh  or  wajrun maker  can  make  all 
iirdinan'refwiir-!.  Sykndid  ^tll'dimbins  powei'*  Siend  for 
ci'iiipk'te  free^  iMiistnited  caLTlr^firue- 

Tlii-  C^lclt^l  nnti  l^iiriffMl  MEiniifnctiirTTN  of  CnrHAig^ 
AtJlriiiiot»lLt-H  III  I  til"  Wiirlit 

THE  HOLSjVIAN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
i(4»Ltiu  r,::i  M<>na4iM.h'<L  m»r\  *,  iiii  ii^t.  it  i^,  i .  ^.  4. 


"THE  ALL-B&LL-BCARINC  CAR." 


The  New  Nationals 

Touring  Cars,  Roadsters 

and  Limousines 

meet  every  requirement  of  the  experienced 
purchaser  in  accessibility^  simplicity 
of  construction,  ease  of  operation;  are 
quiet,  and  have  ample  power.  The 
National  has  a  ball-bearins:  motor,  alu- 
minum body,  two  complete  i8:nitlon 
systems,  perfect  spring:  suspension, 
and  contains  everything  that  has  proven 
best  in  modem motor-carconstruct ion. 

Model  K-4cyl.,  4" jixS.  Model  R-6cyi.. 4'^4H. 
Model  N-4  cyl. .  5x5.        Model  T-^  cyl.!  5x5. 

Write  for  particulars  and  our  booklet.  "What 
Owners  Say  About  Their  Natknals.'* 

NATIONAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO  . 
1011  E.  22d  St  ,  Indlananolla    Ind. 


Please  mention  the  Reuieuf  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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When  you  buy  an  automobile  the  degree  of  satisfaction  derived   is   entirely 
dependent   upon   the  design*  material  and   construction   of  the  car.       In  thi 

the  design  embodies  every  modern  feature  that  insures  reliability, 

economy  and  service^  such  as  offset  crank  shaft,  straight  line  drive, 

roller  bearing  transmission  and  many  smaller  details  of  equal  value. 

The  material  is  at  every  point  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  is 

selected  after  mechanical  and  chemical  tests  of  the  most  rigid  nature. 

In  construction  only  the  most  skilled  labor  and  every  modem 

device   for   standardization,    accuracy   and  finish  is  employed. 

j^  Thus  is  built 

The  Car  of  Steady  Service 

of  which  Model  34-A  is  a  leading  exponent. 

Write   today   for   catalog   describing   this  and  two  five- 
passenger    touring   cars    or    see    our    nearest    representative* 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Brmiic&ei  mod  Distributing  A^enctei :     Chie&gOi  Mil  wftukee,  BoAtoiif  Philadelphiiit  San  Fraiiciico* 
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NORTHEKIf 

M  &  McntM  CAR  LO.  DCTBorr  A  m 

C  Mckre  piiwert  |tr«At«r  r^m#* 
iTirm— iitlie  mrwucof  iKM  new 
C»  talog.    '  *  fl  'f  •  pimmm^vw    wof 

thr  iimplf«t  contrtil  ft^ 
aLmpleiii  meciymiirti  olmsf 
c&j.  You  can  drive  mad 
C3ire  for  it  ymnvtU:  Wrtit 
for  ije w  CatMltn^— «lcplMaii» 

in  dttaiL 


uUins  Steel  Pleasure  Boats  Can't  Six^ 

E&slest  to    Rov«^ — Abftolutelsr    Sttf« 

Cifll  leakier «'  fc^pTMgi 


wni«  roranr  utUMiv  m  Kidv  I 


LOFTIS 
SYSTEM 


Diamondsc^ 


COOL  AS  A   HAMIUOCIC 
—RESTFUL   AS   A    B£D 

FKntitr   Hc^A^Qiiiuftfri   ft>r   Sumouai'^  Comfort 

NARRAGANSETT 

Swinging  Couch  Hammock 

Imp^Mijibk  to  ^p^^  out,  erm't  <iau*  instantly  ad- 


tTlUl  *lt-s>4  \. 

V..v..,.,TJ..  ■ 


can  lie  Dn  it,  fotir 
Song-  Cotivenient 
ks  rtrid^  to  Hand, 
i  red*  ei^n  or  blu<? 
h  &tdtiS,  en  ^tronif 
nd*  and  sitk%,  with 
L  I'    .  .  -,  !^uspeii»]oii  pointv, 

ji   r  ywu,  ire  will  send 

uLiiita^  ..  L.    . ,  -     r.s   ..    Write  fcirUtefatui* 

D.  W.  SHOYUt  A  Ca. 

Mbdi^uIsivti  c^  tkr  .4f  EfiP  HivH  Art  KbinBaclj 
1>4  ftfMdwajr,  N»w  Yorte  Citr 


reif  Daym'  Free  Trimi 


snd  If  1*1  T'^  '0^  '^ri'  'Ti   ir 


r'*^     -'>*u4iL       IJ 


lArri  lb  If  « 


FACTORY  PRICES  i^:;;Si)::2 

IT  QMLY  COSTS :  r^^  r."::?  r: 

(,  ^  IJ  j,Ti.^.-. .   t>o  X«t  ¥tM$  *»«  »  M»  I 
MEAD  CYOt£  C0.        tMvt*  ni34,     — 


41. 


TYPEWRITERS  uV^h, 


$10,000  for  one   REEL 

To  prod4M»  iJte  first  peHect 

"TRI-RART" 

REEL 


^9  1li^*4«i 

t.    Wi  ^u 

i^t-4.fT  •..  I  jfl)  ltT«^    iSca^ 

F.  M£ISS£LBACH  «  ftRO, 
25  PROSPECT    STREET,    NEWARK,    H.    J 


Pt9^M  mftftion  tht  ^ruietif  of  Memtw§  ur^«  ttfUhg  Co  4|</4wrl/Mrv 
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The  Inside 


All  confectionery  looks  about 
alike.  You  have  to  buy  it  and  try 
it  to  know  it 

Necco  Sweets  are  so  much  bet- 
ter  than    ordinary    confectionery 
that  they  are   given  a  name  and 
seal  to  identify  them 
'     Among  500  different  varieties  are 


Wo^fee-' 


o\a\e.?> 


the  best  you  ever  tasted — smooth, 

line,  dainty  centers,  crisp,  thick, 

rich  coats  of  best  chocolate. 


Wholesome  and 
good — always  the 
same — a  reputation 
for  aualitv  to  sustain. 
Ask  for  Necco  Sweets 
— look  for  this  seal. 


Piease  mention  th9  fftvituf  of  Htvi9ui9  when  lurlting  to  oduerttitn 
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HAli'S 


VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 

HAIR 


mm 


Stops    Falling 

Hairs  Hair  Renewer  promptly  stops  falling  hair  because  it 
destroys  the  germs  thai  produce  this  trouble.  We  certainty 
believe  that  the  intelligent  and  faithful  use  of  this  remedy  will 
prove  citilnentiy  satisfactory  in  these  cases. 

Destroys  Dandruff 


Hair&  Hair  Re  newer  at  once  removes  all  dandruff  from  th 
scalpj  and  completely  destroys  the  dandruff  germs. 

An  Elegant  Dressing 

Does    not     interfere     with    curling    or    waving    the    hair. 

Your  Doctor 

Show  this  formuia  to  your  family  phyi^ician.     He    is  ac- 
quainted ^'itb  each  inj^redient*  hence  can  give  you  a  valuable 
opinion  concerning  its  use  for  falUng  halr^  dandruff,  t^tc.    Ask 
ini  if  there  is  a  sini^le  injurious  ingredient  in  it. 


Complete  Fornnula 

QLycflrlu,    IT  em  mar^Ki]   hb-nllng:  and  soot  1^  In  (7  r'miK'rtli'^; 

ivts^irr^EF^JE:   iiidli'mtiil  f^r  rikHh»'H,  I  rations,  ■.t^l  ir^hiuk!  nf  Mh-^ 
ph  iiifi^    At>n  liii*  ifi^'JU  fr^iiil  h;ijtn\  aiding  jutyri-  iu  vrv'*''^'^^^'!^!'^ 

a  tlliiti-  luxU  tidal  ll^wI  II  ut  h jtr. 

CapBioum.    StiriLcLtnU  titjiic.    Increase*  nkti^i^  >i^  nt]  Hn' 
T<*ft.    BoBiMHAry  L^arei.    Bay  Aum.    Eni-t'ituhv '.'^<kk*«iJHi' 

\U    f.llLjUhr'llLlir^ 

Sulphur,    AiM-«Uit4^t;v  i?>»«i<iJtiai  Forthepromi't  iim^I  InUil  di  . 

«lris.;iiiiTnif  thi'  'ffiniiiu-h.ar  fi<'''t""  and  th&  'm  oi.hijtt  ia»rui." 
E  or ti(r  ]  ^{se  ein,    A  ii  tin  \  kw^i^i  i  c  nf  high  mi'  r  1  t 

Ak-oli^l.    1^1  LJiitiUti.kt.    ^nTliiTiEc^    Prew'T' .iiivi'. 


Does  Not  Change  the  Color  of  the  tiair 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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TO  KEEP  COOL!       TO  FEEL  PERFECTLY  AT  EASEI 
TO  FIND  REUEF  FROM  SUMMER  HEAT.  WEAR 

LOOSE  FITTING  B.V.D.GARMENTS. 

They  allow  ixrfect  faeedom  of  motion,  and  pennit  (reth  cooling  air  to  reach  die  pores. 
LOOSE   FITTING 


BVD 


Coat  Cut 
Undershirts 

and 

Knee    Lengtii 
Drawers 

are  the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  two- 
piece  suit  ever  worn  by  man.  No  pulling 
of  a  perspiration  soaked  undergarment 
over  your  head.  No  disagreeable  double 
thickness  at  the  ankle  to  bind  or  irritate » 
and  cut  off  air  from  the  limbs.  No  glove 
fitting  covering  for  the  knee  joints  to  in- 
terfere i%ith  muscular  activity. 

50c.,  73c.,  $1.00  and  $  I. SO  a  garment 


The  Loose  Fitting 

B.V.D.  Sleeping  Suit 

will  keep  you  cool  during  the  hottest  night  in 
summer.  The  coats  are  made  with  half  sleeves; 
the  pants  reach  just  below  the  knee. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Loose  Fitting  Sleeping  Suit  is 
cut  on  large,  full,  roomy  patterns,  therefore  it 
does* not  bind  in  the  crotch,  or  in  the  leg  from 
the  thigh  to  the  knee  where  the  strain  b  most. 
It  gives  absolute  comfort  to  the  wearer. 

tl.OOt  f2.00,  $2,^0  and  $J,00  a  suit. 


The  Loose  Fitting 

B.V.D.  Union  Suit 

P»t.  April  SO,  IflOT. 
gfveii  wearers   of    Union    Suits    loose    fitting 
B.  V.  D.  comfort. 

Ad  insertion  of  spring)r  webbing  tmcirciimg 
the  body  just  above  the  waist  iine^  and  webbing 
insertions  at  the  shoulders,  malse  the  garment 
conform  to  every  bend  and  position  of  tne  body. 

Devotees  of  Union  Suits  who  have  heretofore 
been  forced  to  wear  tight  fitting  undergar- 
ments, now  have  an  opportunity  of  wearing  a 
perfectly  comfortable  one  piece  garment. 

$l.OOp  $2.oo  and  $J.OO  a  suit. 


Every  garment  of  B.  V.  D.  manu- 
facture is  identified  by  the  B.  V,  D. 
red  woven  label  which  insures  you  a 
correctly  cut,  well-made,  perfect  fitting 
garment 


MADt  FdRTHC 


B.VD. 


■C$T  RETAIL  TtApC 


In  woricnianship,  in  cut,  in  finbh, 
and  in  material,  B.  V.  D.  Loose  Fit- 
ting garments  am  unsurpassed.  Write 
for  illustrated  and  descripUve  booklet 
G. 


All  B.  V.  D.  Garments  are  made  of  thoroughly  tested  woven  mater- 
iab,  selected  for  their  cooling  and  Wearing  qualities. 


||1SRI4ANGERBIM)THE1^^  worth  a:  church  STs.a>JirtrroRK|P 
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LAUGHLIN 

Fountain 
Pen 


RED 
GEM 


The  Ink  Pencil 

WE  OFFER,  YOUR  CHOICE  OF 

THESE    THREE 
POPULAR   STYLES 

FOR  ONLY 


.00 


POSTPAID  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS 


By  lisurii  ^ai  8c.  txtra 


II.I.USTRATIONS   ARE  EXACT   SIZE 


EVERY  pen  guaranteed  full  14K  Solid  Gold.  Cut  on  right  h^nd,  our  i;ew 
Non-breakable  Transparent,  a  pen  in  which  you  can  always  se^  the 
quantity  cl  ink  in  the  holder.  We  guarantee  this  holder  and  cap  ag^m^ 
breakage  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  accident  or  otherwise.  Cut  oa  left,  our 
Standard  Opaque  (black)  Holder;  other  of  thne  two  ttyle*  plan 


To  show  our  confidence  in  the  Laughlin  Fountain  Pen,  you  mav  try  it  a  weefi,  if  ]roi|  do 
not  find  it  at  represented,  a  better  value  than  you  can  secure  for  three  tiflies  tlilf 
special  price  in  any  other  make,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respe<jt,  return  it 
and  we  will  send  you  $1.10  for  it.  The  extra  10  cenb  is  for  your  trouble  in  writing  tis. 
(Two  customers  in  3,000  have  asked  for  return  of  money.) 

Cut  in  center  is  our  famous  and  popular  Red  Qem  — the  Ink  Pencils  complete  leak  proof 
triumph— may  be  carried  in  any  position  in  any  pocket  or  shopping  bag,  writes  at  any 
angle  at  first  touch.  Platinum  (spring)  feed,  iridium  pc^nt,  polished  vulcanised  rubber 
case,  terra  cotia  finish.     Retails  everywhere  for  $2.50. 

AGENTS  WANTED — Write  for  our  money-making  proposition  and  ternu.  WHta 
now  "  lest  you  forget."     Address 

Lauglilin  Mfg\  Co. 

361  Majestic  Bldff.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertiserg 
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•S&r   Touplno  Luxupy 
at  Its  Best  In 

Model  H 


$2500 


I 


Don't  be  blinded  by  mere  surface  considerations  when  buying  an  automobile.  Fop 
get  the  name ;  forget  the  price ;  get  right  Into  the  heart  of  things  and  see  what  the  car  is 
worth  mechanically,  intrinsically — what  it  Is,  what  it  can  do. 

To  be  sure,  every  car  won*t  stand  the  test  but  it  is  under  this  searching  scrutiny  that 
Cadillac  Model  H  most  asserts  its  worth, 

Lnxury— ie  vies  with  the  fancy-priced  foreign  cars  at  but  a  fraction  the  price. 
Perfect  in  appointment,  comfortable  in  extreme. 

PoMrer— a  continual  source  of  surprise  when  hiii  climbing,  speeding,  or  through 
sand,  snow  or  mud.  The  engine  Is  of  advanced  type — a  piece  of  Cadillac  engineering 
that  has  marlied  a  new  phase  in  lattcr*day  motor  construction. 

Dependability-  of  the  proverbial  Cadillac  l<ind ;  always  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  driver— no  hitch,  no  halt ;  always  gets  there— and  mostly  nrst. 

Economical  to  maintain,  sensitive  of  control,  with  an  even  balance  and  smoothness 
of  action  that  others  seek  to  obtain  through  greater  number  of  cylinders. 

Let  your  nearest  dealer  show  you— also  read  full  description  in  free  Catalog  H  4o. 

FrictM  imdmde  fair  Oask  oit  Imm^,  taU  Um^  amd  harm. 
CAmi^I^AC  HOXOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit*  Midi. 

Jfgmher  A.  L,  A.  Jf. 


^tle 


40  Punabr 
Seats  2. 3 or 

4  Speeds. Selcctl 
Locomobile 

LowTension  Ignition 


40  louriuj;^C:\r 

Seet^7 
4  Specds.Selective^ 

LocomoSile 
L  o  wTen  s  i  on !  <j  n  1 1  ion 


NLVV  YOttK"PHlLADELPHI.\  -  CHICAGO  —  BOSTON 
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Dinner -Pait  dass 

This  appMtm  to  YOU.  You  may  not  tarry  ft 
dinncT-paU^  but  if  yoa  Arc  poorly  pnid  iind  dim* 
PAtUQciiH  you  arc  na  t^tte^r  ou  than  the  miiii  who 
does.    5T£f  out  I 

Here's  your  chance  to  step  out  of  the  dinner- 
pail  class  forever— a  chance  to  move  hieher— to 
become  an  expert— to  succeed  in  life.  Mark  the 
coupon  opposite  the  occupation  you  prefer  and 
have  the  I.  C.  8.  atfrisc  you.  There's  no  charge 
for  this  information. 

Thousands  of  men  have,  through  the  help  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  advanced 
to  better  positions,  higher  salaries  and  more 
hopeful  lives. 

The  I.  C.  8.  offers  foa  the  same  chance^  All  that 
Is  required  of  you  is  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 
Yott  can  qualify  in  your  spare  time,  without 
leaving  home  or  losing  a  day's  work— no  matter 
what  yott  do  or  where  you  live. 

During  March  424  students  volawtBrlly  reported 
salary  increases  and  promotions  secured  wholly 
through  L  C.  8.  training. 

T!iis  is  fssr  chance  to  rise— take  full  advantage 
of  it  by  marking  the  coupon  NO  If. 


International  Correspondence  Sohoolt, 

B«z  8«»     BORAMTOM,  PA. 

explain,  wlthoot  farther  obligation  on  my  part,  I 
w  I  can  qoallf  y  for  a  Innter  salarv  In  the  posl- 
tlon  before  which  I  have  marked  X 


BMkkc 

0CMMS  raphe 
ASf«rtla«MMt  WriUr 
Sk«w  Card  Writer 
Wla4«w    TriMMwr 


Illantrator 

aril  Bervlea 

Ok«alst 

TezUle  MlUftapt. 

eieetrlHaa 

dec  Eafflaeer 


T«Je»h«Be  KaclBeer 
Elec  LIshUM  »Bpt. 
Meehan.  Eactoerr 

riUBlMr  A  SlMS  ntlMT 

Btatlaaary  EaalBccr 
Civil  Eacteccr 
BalldlBK  C««tractor 


Arehlteet 

Straetaral  Eaalaecr 

Uukl^ 

Mini  nc  Eagflaccr 


iKaiB*- 


Btrwt  and  Ho^ 

I  City 


9,05 9 -Word 

Business  Book  Fre. 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
9,0fi9-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how  prk 
ness  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  Uvea  of  IIS  btjip, 
brainy  ousiness  men  may  be  made  Tours— to  b 
■alary,  to  increase  your  profits.  This  n«e  booklei 

—How  to  manage  a  bucincM 
—How  to  sell  sooda 

—How  to  gee  money  fay  mail 

^Uowto  buy  at  fock«bottoai 
—How  to  collect  money 

^How  to  itop  coat  leaks 

—How  to  train  an4  handle  mea 

—How  to  totandbotdn  iiuiaiaa 

^How  to  ndveitiae  a  bvalnns 

^How  CD  oevMe  pSeoe 

SoidtoK  for  this  free  book  binds  yea  to  notfiinc,  Involvee  yon  In  « 

Hon;  yet  it  may  be  the  means  oi  starting  yoo  on  a  broader  care— .    9i 

win  not  deny  yoursell  this  prtrilege,  when  It  InvolTca  only  th«  si 

postal— a  penny  I    Simply  say  "Send  oa  your  9.05^word  Booklet.** 


iUM  tJepl.  Hi.     151-1,^3  WabsahA  venue.  Chic 


Everything    for   the    Automobtk 

SUPPLIES  AND  PAKTS 

AT  LOWEST    PRICES 

Our  1906  Catalog  Just  out 
— aiO  pages,  1000   lUustrs- 
tioos,  fiOOO  descriptive 
prices.    Seot  Prse. 
NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
^.^    3964  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo 
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MEDAL  OF  HIGHEST  AWARD 

*l"*  JAMOTOWN  EXPOSITION 

Jidd  TONE  to  Ymt  Static 

onerv     m      the     OFFICE, 

BANK    SCHOOL      ^i 

HOME  hy    Using   Only 


"0.K" 

r  Fasteaers 


Papei 

fW«  U  QtmnlM  Pkai-rt  ia  Tfcnr  ^w^i-  Wdl  «  PERFECT 
S£C  U  RITT ,  T  h«*  Fa«eii*ryi  mttm  m  dvi  hy  ikflnid  i^*  There 
wrc  l«»«h«ililK!  th«».  iher^off  they  c*n  ftdt  be  compwcd  wilh 
^  AEtiaarv  P«per  dips  wKk^  ckpmd  oo  |ncti«i  tot  thm  hddmtr 

uwa. 

Th*  "  O.  fT.  *■  'J^dltMsf  Fii5/*^fl?r3  hmye  llw  t.  l^iQUi*  df  an  faJe- 
itnu'titfh  pat^r  picftins  Point  whith  qon  <hrmisrh  tfvery  *H«*t  cf*- 
■Clint  w^ih  m  «n»H  PKOTECTllVG  SLEEVE  v^Kkh  prevcDt* 
a«>r  liahjiiy  ol  mjarv. 

HANDSOME      COMPAq      STRONG 

NATUBAl. 
SIZES 


NO  SUPPING,  NEVER! 

EhIt  put  op  cr  tiken  off  wi|K  the  ihumh  »cui  ^i^spf;     ^^ 


JF«ti*i*rrt  cpfh .     A  tt  £ritrrpH*injt  Static  nt  fu 
Lii*^Tat Di^ount tatix:  Trade. 

TKE  0.  JC,  MFG.  CO,D«pL  E.Synaue,  N^Y. 


L  ft  C.  HAfiDTMUTH.  12  G«y»  Lam.  UiHt««. 

Sole     Atff^is   fof    I'Airopr,    Indb,    Aiuuilia.   I 
2j»Und  Aod  Brio$h  Pri?Yitic:«i« 


N9IB 


Ni^£9 


R^ 


atermdffe 

Ideal 


If: 


R)uintain( 


Endorsed  by  — 
the  Millions 

Nouf  usina  them  the  uroHd  over 

Itiatlie  perfect  pocket  neceitsky 
41  r  every  ^*'frte  and  abO^  tkittkLr" 
Tor  the  rapid  aad  contLnuous 
trtvrisrnisfllon  of  tbougbt  into 
trritlBp.  Nerer  mlaitea  «  mark 
ami  wlU  gjservfl  ror  a  lifetime— ask 
ftiiy  owner  of  otie. 
Thf  bot  'Uiien  rircrrwittfc   Mil  ih&a. 


You  see  him  aion^  the  barrel  of 

WmCHESTEH 

22  AUTOMATIC  RIFLE 

HE'S  YOURS! 


THIS  handy  little  ten-shot 
rifle,  like  history,  repeats 
itself^  the  recoil  being  utilized 
to  do  the  reloading.  The 
novelty  of  its  operation  affords 
possibilities  for  practice  and 
pleasure  which  no  other 
*' twenty -two"  does.  It  makes 
an    outing   outfit    complete. 

FEPmS:  Send  uddrft$for  Cat^to^ff^Wlfpeh^rtm'^ 

WmCHESTER  REPEATINO  ARMS  OOw 
NEW  HAVEN.  OONr4. 
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DEEP  BREATHING 

Versus 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISE 

The  principal  aim  of  every  system  of  physical  exercise  is  to  strengthen  the  vital 
Ism — ^the  heart,  lun^s,  stomach,  liver,  etc. — but  few  have  the  time  and  vital  force  to 
lish  this  result  in  such  an  indirect  manner.    My  system  of 

BREATHING  GYMNASTICS 

directly  exercises,  kneads  and  massaf  es  the  vital  organs  thus  enabling  the  weakest  woasaD 
to  derive  as  much  benefit  from  exerdse  as  the  strongest  man.  It  strikes  at  the  seat  ol  all 
weakness  and  disease— tiie  BLOOD. 

Fifteen   minutes  devoted  daily  to  proper  breathing  gymnastics  will  make  one  immnne 
to  colds,  catarrh,  pneumonia  and  consumption,  and  build  up  a  robust  physique. 

Send  for  my  32-page  booklet,  "  Breathing  lor  Health,  Strength  and  Endorance.'*  It's 
free. 

I  also  pubUsh  a  64-page  book  on  the  subject,  **  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture.**  It  Is  fully 
Illustrated,  showing  the  correct  and  incorrect  method  of  Dreathing ;  also  contains  hundreds  ol 
other  valuable  hints  on  breathing  and  exercise.    Price  10  cents.    Address 


PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  Respiratory  L^peciallst, 
161)  Terminal  Bide.  103  Park  Aye..  New  York. 


Four- Drawer  Vertical 

LETTER     FILE 

Solds  2O,00Q  Letters 

M   ^^  SOU!)  OAK 

fl    A  ^B  ^^'-'I'-Jrn  ^»r  Wr^th^rrdl 

■  V    ■  DUST  PROOF 

H        ^r         t'ftupmrlfunarcJv    lav     pHu-iT, 

■  W        ScihI  rDf  cmltjf  bi  Cud  la- 

.  ■  A^tf  '^'^^-  ^^^^  ^""^^  ^«^« 

2  nraw^,  f«,75.   a  Ilraw«r»  i9,7S 

All  P.O.B.  Factory 

Tlie    ?$^i^    Mi  A     f«         tBJ.rnE.in  St 


$' 


9,059-Word 

Business  Book  Free 


Ooe  hundred  and  tweWe  of  the  world*i  master  I 
have  written  ten  books— 2.193  iMuires— 1,497  vital 
crets.    In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they  have  T 
■Queeze  from  their  own  costly  boiiiieas  ezpeheoce. 

A  9,099-word  booklet  has  been  pabllriwd  deKTibiaff.  •»> 
plainlns,  ^cturiag  the  work.  Paiet  2  and  S  idl  abcMC 
tnanaffliig businesses  great  and  smaU;  pages  4  and  S 
deal  with  oedlta*  collections  and  with  tock-battoa  pBr> 
chasing;  pages  6  and  7  wtth  handUng  and  trateiag  aea« 
>  7  to  12  with  salesmanship,  wiOi  advertisiiig.  vMk 


the  maiketiag  of  goods  through  salesmen,  dealers  and  br 
maU :  pages  12  to  15  with  the  great  ptoblem  of  accvrictx 
the  highest  market  price  for  your  serriccs—no  auiser 
what  your  Uae;  and  the  last  pago  tells  bow  jrou  mar  get  a 
complete  set— bound  ia  haadsome  half  morocco,  coatents 
In  colors— for  less  than  your  daily  smoke  or  ahaTc.  afaboss 
as  little  as  your  dally  newspaper. 

Will  you  read  the  book  if  we  send  It  trecf  ScflM)  DO  mowy . 
Simply  say  "Scad  en  your  9. 059-woni  Business  BooklK.  ' 

SYSTEM,  Deiit.  2  151-153  Wabash  Avemie, 


A  PERFECT   FOUNTAIN    PEN  MEANS    PERFECT   COMFORT 


ff 


THE  SELF-FILLING 

**POST 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  most  SIMPLE.  RELIABLE,  and  DURABLE 
fountain  pen  on  the  market.  Can  be  filled  and 
cleaned  in  an  instant  without  soiling  the  hands. 
The  ink  does  not  leak  or  become  coagulated  but 
flows  freely  and  evenly  down  to  the  last  drop.  It 
has  no  soft  rubber  sac  to  rot  from  the  acid  which  all 
inks  contain.     We  guarantee  every  pen. 


The  "Popular''  $3.00. 
NO.  2,** the  Popular"  \ 
No.  3.  "The  Elite::  $4,00, 


*opi 
NO.  2,  "The  Popular"  with  narrow  gold  bai^a  $3.50. 


CC^PtRJfiHJ^ 


No.  4,  "  The  Elite  "  with  wide  oold  bands  $4.60. 
I.  5,  "  The  Bankers  "  $6.00. 


No. 
No.  6, 


« The  Bankers  "  with  extra  wida  gold  bands  $6.00. 


Special  OHer 


As  a  special  inducement  to  introduce  the  **  POST,"  we  have 
decided  to  supply  a  limited  number  of  them  in  EXCHANGE 
for  other  makes  at  a  merely  nominal  cash  difference.  Rid  3ft>ar 
self  of  your  old  pen  and  own  a  **  POST" — the  best  pen  made. 


Send  for  oar  booklet  **  Let  Others  Speak/'  containing  the  endorsements  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace, 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  H.  M.  Edward  VII,  Commander  Eva  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army,  etc,  etc 

Any  of  the  above  styles  will  be  sent  postimtd  to  yonr  address  on  receipt  of  priee. 

RELIANCE  TRADING  CO^         -       -       ,       ,        180  West  i4th  St^  New  York  Oty. 
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INSPECTED   SHEET   BY  SHEET 

//  may  not  he  necessary,  but  we  consider  it  important — that 
®®(ifllF>®  M  ©©Kl®  should  be  inspected  sheet  by  sheet.  It  is  a 
perfect  paper,  and  every  user  of  it  will  find  each  sheet  perfect 
— not  one  crack  or  flaw  can  be  found  in  a  hundred  reams. 


Inspecting  ee^ch  sheet  of 

flH^ 
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THE  DB  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 


is  made  in  the  slow,  old-fashioned  semi-hand  made  way. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  products  of  our  mills.  No 
other  bond  paper,  no  matter  what  its  price,  is  so  highly 
qualified  to  represent  the  high  grade  house 
— a  fact  that  has  long  been  recognized  by 
banks,  corporations  and  others  to  whom 
quality   in   stationery   is   an    essential    thing. 


Send  for  fr««  sam- 
pIm  of  COUPON 
BOND  la  aMorted 
weifllits  and  colon ; 
•ko  samples  of 
booklot  and  corer 


{roar    bnsiness 
•ttor.lMad    in  re- 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  IVritingy  Book  and  Cover ^ 
and  other  Papers  for  Busimss  Purposes.     2g  Mills. 

HOLYOKE.  .  .  .  .  MASS. 


r 
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Cheer  Up! 

It  is  a  little  book  of  64  pages — illustrated 
with  52  lively  sketches  and  made  read 
able  by  an  equal  number  of  witty  and 
humorous    jabs    at  the    business 
foibles    of    the    day  —  making^   it 
worth  reading^.     Besides  it  has  a 
few  gfood  thing's   about  systems, 
accounting,    etc.,      that    make    it 
worth  keeping. 

Nearly  75,000  of  these  little  books 
have  been  distributed — you  may  have  one, 
if  you  mention  this  paper — on  a  postal  card — 
and  mention  your  line  of  business. 

Btirroti|(Ks  Addin|(  MacKine  Compansr 

BlocR   12,  Detroit,   MicHitfaA,   U.S.A. 


BOSTON 
GARTER 

DESiGNEOTOBEWORN 

WITH  KNEE  DRAWERS 

noir-CLASTie  tusulah 

KNIT  LEO  BAffD 

ELASTIC  AOJUSTABLC 

PEKOANT 

NO  METAL  TOUCHES 
THE  LEG 

Mpdo  with  the  Cclebrttod 


OUSHiON  mU0BEn  BIJTTQN 

CLASP 


Of  your  Haberdaih&r  or  i^mpia 
pilr  OR  rec&lptof  25c, 


GEO.  FROST  CO. 

Sole  Hikert,  Boilon 


GOOD  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


Health  For  The  Sick 

A  New  Discovery 

DISCOVERER  AND  INVENTOR      Vigorous  liealth  for  th» 

sick  by  a  New,  Ratkm&l. 
EffMUTe  Method  dtocvr^ 
ered  hy  Dr.  HenmlM 
Saocbe,  Scientist,  mad 
PhyslcUn  of  long  pncUrr. 
No  medicine,  no  mswfr. 
electricity  or  faith  cnrr, 
but  the  appUeaUon  of  a» 
Inexorable  Natural  Lav. 

OXYDONOR 

unites  the  New  Method 
with  the  human  body, 
causing  It  to  abaort»  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  it- 
vitalizing  the  cnf  Ire  or- 
ganism and  so  eliminattnc 
disease.  There  is  no  room 
for  doubt,  thousands  of 
so  •  called  «« incurable«  * 
have  been  restored  to 
health  by  the  use  of  Oxy- 
donor.  Oxydonor  lasts  a 
IlfeUme.  No  cost  afler  the 
purchase  ivrice.  It  wlU 
serve  the  entire  family, 
..  ^     ^.,  one  at  a  time,  and  I*  ■af«'. 

It  can  be  applied  while  you  sleep,  rest,  or  while  sitting  a(  yoar 
work.  Send  to-day  tor  free  books,  *' Grateful  ReporU*  and 
"  Appeal  to  Reason/'  and  learn  what  Oxydonor  Is,  what  It  has 
done. 

Mra.  J.  B.Hit«ll«Mk«Cs■tM^S.T..  writes:  "I  inheritrd  Paralysis  aod  es- 
pected  to  die  with  It.  but  slace  usin^  Oxydonor  1  lure  chaojicd  my  Biad.  for 
I  am  not  troubled  with  it  now  In  the  least.** 

There  la  but  one  genuine  Oxydonor,  and  that  has  the  nam^ 
of  the  Discoverer  and  Inventor,  Dr.  H.  Sanohe.  stamped  la 
Its  metaL    Beware  of  fraudulent  InUtations. 

DR.  H.  SANCHE  &  CO.  {Ji/ySJ^.'^TOItTT: 

364  W.  St.  Catherine  Street.  Montreal,  Canada. 


ODVfXichI  IMTT  by  Dr.  Bereolmi  Sanefes 
AU  rithta  i 
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You  secure  from  the  use  of  such  good 
business  stationery  as  Strathmore 
Parchment  not  only  personal  satisfaction, 
but  also  adequate  expression  of  the 
dignity  and  Ending  of  your  business. 

)@ltrat|)more  Qarc|)ment 

18  not  merely  a  good  wiitmg  paper;  it  is  unquestionably  the  best 
of  all  good  papers  for  busmess  correspondence.  Its  crispness» 
strengdi,  durability,  beautiful  finishes,  really  wonderful  texture 
and  exceptionally  firm  writing  surface  long  ago  gave  it  first 
place.  Your  printer,  lithographer  or  engraver  will  show  you 
samples,  including  three  distinct  finishes,  two  Fabric  and  a 
Glazed,  writh  envelopes  to  match,  or  we  shall  be  ^ad  to  send 
you  the  sample  book. 

"STRATHMORE  QUALITY*  COVER  PAPERS 
for  MOUNTS  and  FOLDERS.  The  same  qualities-beautiful 
colors,  rich  textures  and  finishes  combined  with  toughness  and 
strength — which  have  created  so  wide  a  demand  for  Strath- 
more Covers  in  the  printing  of  business  literature,  make  them 
particularly  desirable  for  fine  mounts  and  folders.  We  ms^ke 
also  special  mounts  in  which  Strathmore  Papers  are  mounted 
on  heavy  cardboard.  Samples  on  request 
MrmNEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY,  MnTINEAGUE.  MASS.,  U.SJL 


THE  LATEST 
AND  BEST 


A.  W.  FABER 


Draining'  Pencils 

Made  of  the  purest  graphite  in  i6  degrees  of 
hardness,  6 B  to  8 H,  of  the  utmost 
delicacy    of    tone,    perma- 
nency, durability  and 
intensity  of 
color. 


They  take 

the  finest  point  ob* 

tainable  of  any  lead  pencil, 

are  least  liable  to  wear,  therefore 

more  lasting  than  any  others. 

Sold  by  all  sUti oners  and  dealers  in  artists*  ra&teTials.      Sample  sent 
to  all  parties  interested  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  pottage  stamps. 

A.  W.  FABERp  66  HecKer  St.,  Newark.  New  Jersey 
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Write  to  Us 
Before  You  Decide  on  a  ^Roofing 

We  want  to  teii  you  roofing  facts — facts  that  we  will  enable  you  to  prove* 
We  want  to  tell  you  why  REX  Flintkote  ROOFING  is  used  on  such  bui!diDg9 
as  the  one   shown   in  the  photo-engraving  below.     We  want  to   tell   you   why 
REX   ROOFING   lasts — why  it  is  absolutely  water-proof — why  it  is  acid   and 
fume-proof^ — why   it    is   fire   retard  ant.     Write   las    for   our  booklet   of   roofing 
information  and  samples  of  REX  Flintkote   ROOFING  to  test.     Be  sure  that 

the  Boy  Trade-mark  is  on  the  roll  when  you  buy. 

J.A.&W.  BIRD&CO. 

41  Indfa  Str««t 
^,  ,.^<-   ^      X         BOSTOMt  MA99, 


fp 


EARN  YEARLY 

^3,000  TO  no  000. 

IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


Wu  will  uath  ynu  by  laall  the  R^al  Esrate,  Ooneni!  Brofeera^e,  aad  lnwir* 
Anei9  BDHlDL^fi^i,  ami  Bp[>olDt  yon 

SPECIAL    REPRESENTATIVE 

of  t  he  r>1iJest  nad  IrirK^Hgt  cy-operat  jvo  r(*al  pntato  and  lim Jrprage  Ddmpkiiy  In 
AmtTlem.  Reprt^st-ijtatlv*??*  an^  malnn*r  *3,IXM)  to  JlO,i>0fl  a  yt-ar  wtthuot  ab^  Inveatinent  of  eapHal.  ExcjellentoppoimDl^V 
iit'i^ulo  \0v.  Hy  uur  ayp.Lciii  ynu  civn  mcikci  amney  Id  a  few  weoim  witbuqt  I ot^^rf oHng  with  your  prpat^Dt  oedmatles. 
ciur  t'D-utn?ratlvu  flufjHrtm^nt  will  siv*'  Juu  tiiore  ofuhErtv  salahk*  pronwrty  to  handle  Uian  aoy  other  inatitutIoiijDt%* 
worJd*    A  TMOROLiua  Ccjmmkbcial  Law  Coubbb  FHEE  to  Each   Rrvkbhrwtativm.     Write  for  ^-pngv  Iwok   Fire 

THE   CROSS   COMPANY,       1 5 40 Reaper  Block,  Ctu<?a«o,   HL 

Th*'  orlRioal  f^Ltl  i'>i;Hi'^  <r>-vnjf rat Ive  t'ompany  —  no  cDnDectlon  with  any  4>ch4r  canc4rD  of  fllmJIaf 


I 


DO     YO  U    SMO  KE7 

A  most  liberal  cinr  offer  is  contained  in  the  adTertlsement  of  a  New  York  cigar  firm  on  page 
two  in  front  section  of  this  issue.  Read  it  and  learn  how  you  can  si^re  money  by  buying  your 
cigars  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  To  introduce  a  new  cigar  they  oaer  for 
this  month  a  box  of  ''Old  Fashioned  Havana  Smokers"  and  a. patented  cigar«utter  free. 


Buy ''  Kalamazoo  Komf  ort "  Now 

Enjoy  that  ImsBrlona  rwt  and  ralazatl**  which  gires^renewed  ^ 
energy  and  makes  th«  hot.  sultry  days  soal 
and  4«ltvktfnL    Be  truly  «OBf«rttbl«  ,  - 
when  reading,  rcattns  or  iU.    The  ex- 
pense Is  only  nominal.    Our  rMllnlnt 
chair.  antaaatiMiUy  adjustia^  Itself  to 
every  pvsitioa  will  do  all  this  for  you. 
Write  us  for  free  trial  oiler  and  catalogue  No.  90  i 
showing  10  models  of  this  chair  and  sixty  other 

j-_i (  summer  furniture.   Ask  your  dealer  for 

^llty  lawn  furniture  and  make  yens 
abia,  attraaUva  and  dtstinttlT*. 
WO  SLED  CO.,   fi36  3rd  St.. 


Mloh. 


THere    Is    an   Opporttinity 

awaiting  yon  to  Increase  your  tneome.  It  can  be  daw 
by  representing  our  nibscriptlon  department.  Write  a 
postal  to.day. 


THK  RKVIK'W  Or   RKVIK'WS  CO* 

18  AsTOR  PukCB,  Room  SOI,  New  Yobx. 
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SUSPENDER 


15  the  only  kind  havirrg 
th^  poienletl 

Doubk  Crown  Roller 
wl  ichno  I  only  prevent* 
ihc  web  from  weering 
bul  iillow^  the  fuspen- 
d(?f  to  aeijiist  ittelf  to 
every  movemer.l  cf  the 
body.  ^  There  arc  no 
complkjit^cl  ttrap  tha( 
twiit,  of  cortli  tW  t  run 
off  the  pulleys,  Q  liie 
e«9e,  coinfcirt  ai^d  k.lts- 
faetion  in  a  pair  t  { 
IIDV  SUSPEliOBS 

AD    etJtum     liw     kiixi    yoa 
4^k  for, 
50c  Atid  75c  a  pair. 

tmd   iHCpnkiri    wiih    [umr  <3f 
tiealcf  who  cin. 

THE  OHIO  SUSPfHOER  {;Q. 


jf 


After  Shaving 


THi   flEST   PA«T   OF  THE    SJiAVE 
If  WHIN  VOL'    COMK     I  o 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

iVeNeve*  trritaflon 

f*r«v«fit»  Inflammation 

Aft»yr«B  Comfort 
Used  by  men  of  discrimvnaUon 
eveiy where.  Sold  only  in  pealed 
bottfes — never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  in  tare  sting  book  let  on  .shav- 
ing,—mailed  free  on  n^quest. 


Measure  Your  Pocket 


Measure 


Filmplate 
Premo 


Then  you*  11  understand  what  a  real 
pocket  camera  is, 

Filmplate  Premo  can  be  carried  in 
your  ordinary  coat  pocket.  It*  s  lighter 
and  more  compact  than  an  ordinary 
film  camera  and  yet  it  takes  films  or 
plates  with  equal  facility. 

Combines  ground  glass  focus- 
ing with  film  convenience.  When 
films  are  used,  they  are  loaded  in  day- 
light and  one  or  more  can  be  removed 
at  any  time  for  development  by  tray 
or  in  the  new  Premo  Film  Pack  Tank. 

When  plates  are  used,  they  are 
loaded  by  means  of  the  regular  Premo 
double  plate  holder. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  com- 
pact— light — efficient  camera. 

3^  X 4 J^,  $24.00;  3j<x5j^,$26.5o; 
4x5.  $26.50. 

This  model  can  also  be  fitted  with 
the  best  anastigmat  lenses.  Prices 
shown  in  catalogue. 

Complete  descriptiTe  caUlopie  of  this  and 
fifty  different  styles  and  sizes  of  Premos,  at 
the  dealer's,  or  mailed  free  on  lequesL 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
18  South  Street  RocheBter,  N.  Y. 
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WATER 

'The  Most  Effective  of  the  Natural  Medicinal  Waters'* 
''Strildngiy  Superior  to  Lithia  Tablets"  In  Bright's  Disease, 
Albuminuria,  Renal  Calculi,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Etc 

Dr.  I.  N.  Love,  New  York  City,  farinerPro/essfn' of  Clinieal  Medicine 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  in  Marion  Sims  CoUege  of  Medicine,  SL  Ijcmxs^  Vio^ 
President  of  American  Medical  Association,  1895,  etc.,  in  an  article  in  Medical  Mirror,  Febmarv. 
1901,  says:    ''While  belnff  the  most  effective  of  tho  natural  mineral  waters.  It  is  sUfc 
Inpriy  superior  to  emerprency  solutions  of  ilthia  tablets  and  pure  water,  even  where  tfafe 
said  solution  is  an  exceedingly  strong  one.'' 

Dr.  Alexander  B.  Mott,^eii;  York,  Professor  Surgery, BellevrieHospitcU  Medical  CoUeoe,SurgsBm 
Bellevue  Hospital:  '*In  the  Gouty  Diathesis,  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  and  other  <fijK 
eases  affecting  the  Urinary  Organs,  It  may  be  relied  on  to  sive  the  mostsatlsfaotory  reeHHs.** 


The  Late  Prof.  W.  B«  Tow!  es,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  had  "no  hesitancy  whatevir 
in  saying  that  for  Stone  In  the  Bladder  .  •  .  I  know  of  no  remedy  at  all  comparablo  to  tt.** 

BUFFALO  UTMIA  WATER  is  for  sale  by  the  fireneral  dru«r  and  mineral  water  trade.    Testimoniala  which  dal!r  aB 
imputation  or  question  sent  to  any  address.  Hotel  at  Sprtos* 


BBIHMillHIASHtBSSlffERftgagg 


UIHIA 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical   specialists  for  the  past  28  years 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  INSTITUTCSi 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
6an  Francluro,  Cal. 
WtO  8Mra»eB(«  St. 
Denver,  Col. 
'Went  Haven,  Conn. 
Waiihlnrton.  D.C. 
^21^rjJCagltol^^ 


I>wtrbt,nL 
Marlon,  Ind.' 
Plalnfleld,  Ind. 
Den  Molne«.  la. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky* 
J^xlnjton^^asj^ 


Portland,  Me. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

S65  So.  Cohere  At. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Cor.  Cass  *  25th  Sts. 

Nor^^onwaj|£iSi^ 


Buffalo.  N.Y. 
White  Plains,  N.  T. 
Greensboro,  If.  C 
Farso,  N.  D. 
PhlIadelnhla,Pa., 

81«N.  Broad  St. 
HanrjsburjiJg^^^ 


aw.  P 
4«46  FVUi  Atcs. 
Providence,  ILL 
Waukesha,  Wle» 
Toronta,Ont«  Ca 
Wlnnlpef,  Manlto 


Treatment  for  ALCOHOLISM  is  available 
wherever  the  services  of  a  reputable  practicing 
physician  may  be  secured. 


If  yoa  will  fill  out  this  coupon  we  will  mall  you,  in  a  plain  envel- 
ope, full  particulars.    All  correspondence  strictly  confidentiaL 


OPPENHEIMER  INSnTCTE 
lfi9  West  34th  Street,  New  York  Cktf 


Nam€ 

Address.. 


•Atiffic  R«m«d7 

Treatment   for  DRUG  ADDICTION  is  given 

at  the  Institute  in  New  York,  where  ezceptionil 
facilities  are  secured. 

OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

IM  West  MOi  Street 

New  Y€wlK  CUT 


Phase  mention  tfie  Reufeuf  of  Reotewa  when  writing  to  tuloertlatn 
90 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


RKAL  e:state: 


WEST 


SAN  JOSE,  the  *•  Garden  City  "  of  CallfornU— In  the 
b(>art  of  the  famoos  Santa  Clara  Taller.  The  edncatlonal, 
hortlcoltnral.  acenic  and  home  center  of  California.  De- 
Ilffbtful  all-jear-ronnd  cllmat*>.  Send  for  free,  illustrated 
t>ooldet  M.  Address.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  San  Joae. 
t'allfomla. 

$5  A  MONTH  will  boy  a  beantifol  ocean-view  residence 
ffite  In  anborbs  of  Snnnj  San  Dlefco.  Southern  California 'a 
most  delliefatfal  home  place.  Most  rapidly  developinflr  city 
on  the  coaat.  Atwolutely  safe.  remuneratlTe  propoaltlon 
from  tborouffhly  reliable  company.  Write  to-day  for  free 
illoatrated   booklet.     J.   Frank  Collen.   8»n  Diego.   Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  RANCHES  (Graslnit  or  AKricoltaral).  Or- 
rbaxds:  Oil.  Timber  and  Mineral  lands  for  sale.  Personal!/ 
selected.  Prices,  terms  attractive.  Correspondence  solici- 
ted. The  Anielo  American  Corporation,  Mllla  Bolldinf.  San 
Frandsco.     References. 

CHOICE  LOTS  In  prosperona  Deover.  $100.  $150.  $200, 
and  $300  each:  will  double  within  few  months  and  quad- 
ruple in  two  years.  Improve  tthls  opportunity  to  Invest 
nrnf^lj  and  profitably.  Titles  guaranteed:  bank  references. 
L.   A.    Hastings.   Mack   Block.   Denver.   Colorado. 


SOUTH 


A  GREAT  BARGAIN- 1476  acres  of  choice  black,  sandy 
loam  land,  with  clay  subsoil.  In  Brasorla  County^  Texas. 
About  80  miles  from  Galveston,  near  good  railroad  towns. 
This  land  borders  on  a  good  size  creek,  the  banks  10  to  20 
feet  high,  and  has  an  additional  fall  of  3  to  4  feet  per 
mile,  which  fumlahes  excellent  drainage.  About  200  acres 
In  timber,  adjoining  creek;  remainder  prairie.  Well  altu- 
ated  for  snbdlvldlnir  If  parties  wished.  Price.  $17.00  per 
acre.  Information  cheerfully  given  If  desired.  Address 
U.   W.  Mayes,  Angleton.  Texas. 

CHOICE  OLD  VIRGINIA  FARMS  along  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Rallwar.  Rich  soil,  fine  climate,  free  factory  sites. 
Handsome  booklet  free;  excursion  rates.  Addreas,  G.  B. 
WalL  Real  Estate  Agent,  Dept.  C.  C.  St,  O.  Ry.,  Rich- 
mond,    Va. 

_  FORTUNES  are  being  made  in  the  famous  Sanford 
Celery  Delta.  A  request  will  bring  you  valuable  informa- 
tlon.     Howard-Packard  Land  Co..  Sanrord.  Fla. 

CORN  BELT  FARMS  guaranteed  to  pay  0%  on  the  In- 
vi^tment.  Increasing  In  value  each  year,  write  for  llat. 
Alao  furniah  Investors  carefully  selected  first  mortgage 
farm  loans.     H.  L.   Craven  ft  Co..  Onawa,  Iowa. 


WEST 


SUNSHINE  AND  GOLD-Colorado  booms.  Beet  sugar. 
electric  power.  Irrigation,  coal  mining.  No  cyclones,  son- 
strokes,  malaria,  consumption  or  fleas.  Big  profits  In  chenp 
lots.    Write  John  E.  Leet,  429  Syfaes  Building.   Denver. 

A  40-ACRE  IRRIGATED  FARM  FOR  $150-Flr8t  pay- 
ment— in  Little  Snake  River  Valley.  Routt  County.  Colo- 
rado'a  Richest  Empire.  The  Routt  County  Colonisation 
company.  Room  4,  814.  Seventeenth  St..  Denver.  Colorado. 

NEW  COUNTRY  ATTRACTS  SETTLERS.  Merchants. 
farmers,  fruit-growers,  truck-gardeners,  and  others  are 
moving  to  the  winning  West,  along  the  new  trans-conti- 
nental line  in  the  Dakotas.  Montana.  Idaho,  and  Wasblns- 
ton.  Maps  and  descriptive  books  free,  from  F.  A.  Miller. 
General  Passenger  Agent.  Chicago.  Billwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway.   Chicago. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


COAST  OP  MAINE— Furnished  cottages,  farms,  ramps ; 
all  prices.  At  Kennebunkport.  Proufs  Neck.  Old  Orchard. 
Casco  Bar  lalands.  Squirrel  Island,  Camden,  Castlne  and 
inland  villages.     F.   S.   &  E.   G.   ValU.   Portland.   Me. 

RCAL     CSTATC     MORT- 
GAGE^S.  BONDS,  ETC. 

0%  to  8%  A  YEAR.  As  a  national  bank,  we  cannot  In- 
re^t  our  funds  In  real  estate  mortgages.  But  we  can 
put  you  **  next  *'  on  good  ones  at  6%  to  8%  Interest. 
Address  B.  M.  Martin,  Cashier.  Island  City  National  Bank. 
Key   Weat.   Florida. 

FARM  LOANS  netting  6%  to  7%  represent  the  safest 
Investments  to-day.  They  Improve  with  age  and  are  not 
affected  bj  trusts  or  panics.  Much  better  than  Savings 
Banka.  Obtainable  from  $500.00  upwards.  Get  posted. 
Write  for  free  sample  copy.  Address  Bonds  and  Mortgages, 
Monadnock  Block.   Chicago.     It  tella  all  about  them. 

SEVEN  PER  CENT.  GUARANTEED  INTEREST  FOR 
LIFE  ON  LIFE  ANNUITIES  issued  at  age  50.     Contracts 


Issued  all  ages  pay  from  5  per  cent,  at  age  26  to  13  per 
cent,  age  60.  No  medical  examination.  The  only  Invest- 
ment that  never  reduces  Interest  rate  or  defaulta  on  divi- 


dends. 


INVESTORS:  Write  for  our  beoklet  called  "  We're  Right 
CD  the  Ground  "  with  descriptive  llat  of  First  Mortgage 
Farm  Loans  netting  0  per  cent.  E.  J.  Lander  A  Co..  Box 
**3."  Grand  Forks.   N.   D. 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE  thronghoot  the  world.  $15.00 
*'  Gem  "  Adding  Machine;  very  compact,  elegant  side 
line.  Special  offer  to  high  grade  Agents.  AutomaUc  Add- 
ing  Machine  Co..  Dept.  6.  332  Broadway.   New_york.         _ 

AGENTS.  MALE  OR  FEMALE,  can  make  big  money' sell- 
ing my  pongee  Swiss  embroidered  waist  pattema  and  silk 
ahawla.  Big  money  for  you.  CaUlogue  mailed  on  request. 
Joseph  Qlock.  C21  B*dway.  New  York. 


WANTED.  Men  and  women  of  good  ability  and  strong 
personality  to  represent  Dodd.  Mead  ft  Co.  In  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  References  required.  Address  Dodd. 
Mead  ft  Company.  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN:  Crockery.  $1300:  plumbing  supplies.  $1500; 
shoes.  $1200:  drop  forging.  $3000:  baker^s  supplies.  $1200; 
coffee  and  grocery.  $1500;  stock  salesman.  $1800:  marine 
hardware.  $1800:  desks.  $1500-$2000:  paper.  $3000-$4000. 
Hapgoods.  805-307  B'way.    N.    Y. 

WA.NTED  AOriVE  AGENTS  everywhere,  local  and 
traveling,  to  sell  oar  lat^rst  domestic  and  imported  Silk 
Embroidered  Shirt  Waist  Patterna.  Easy  sellers.  Liberal 
credit  to  parties  furnishing  good  references.  Send  for  dr- 
rnlar  R.     Novel  Dress  Co..  32  Union  Snusro.  N^'w  Ynrk. 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS  wanted  to  Intro- 
duce oor  loose  lesf  binders.  All  or  part  time.  Liberal 
commission  snd  renewals.  Complete  line  of  supplies  for  any 
standard  blndera.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms.  The  O.  B. 
Sheppard  Co.,  68  Cllg  St..  New  York. 

MANAGER  wanted  In  every  city  and  county,  handle 
best  paying  boslness  known,  legitimate,  new.  exclusive 
control:  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Chas. 
Halstead.  36  West  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  seUing  our  new  sign  let- 
ters for  office  windows,  store  fronts  and  glaas  signs.  Any 
one  can  put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  free  aample  and 
full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  68  N.  Clark  St.. 
Ohicago. 

BEST  SEASON  FOR  DAVIS  AGENTS  NOW  OPENING. 
Become  one.  and  make  more  money  than  ever.  We  manu- 
facture most  attractive,  blggeat  value  soap  and  toilet 
article  combinations.  Worth  $1.50.  You  sell  for  36c.  to 
•50c.  Enormous  profit.  Davis  Soap  Co.,  20  Union  Pack 
CU,  Chicago. 

600  PER  CENT.  PROFIT  EASILY  MADE  selling  our 
pillow  tope,  stereo  views,  portraits  and  frames.  Largest 
picture  house  on  earth.  No  capital  required.  30  days' 
credit.  Samplea  and  catalogue  free.  Frank  W.  Williamii 
Co..    1312   Taylor   St..    Chicago. 

AGENTS— Portraits.  86  cenU:  frames,  16  cents:  sheet  pic 
tures.  1  cent:  stereoscopes.  25  cents;  views.  1  cent.  30 
days'  credit.  Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Consolidated 
Portrait   Co..    290-174   W.    Adams   St..    Chicago.       

AGENTS-GOOD  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  «elllng  our  14 
new  patented  articles.  Each  one  a  necessity  to  every 
woman  and  a  rapid  seller.  No  scheme.  Sample  free  to 
hnatlers.     A.   M.  Young  ft  Co..  A78.  Howland  Bldg.  .Chicago. 

WANTED-FEW  ADDITIONAL  SALESMEN  In  dlffer^nf 
communities,  by  most  successful  real  estate  investment 
company.  Income  substantial,  unlimited  as  salesman's 
business  grows.  References  required.  The  Davis  Com- 
nany.  St.  Louis.  Mo. ^ 

WOMEN  AND  MEN-BIg  profits:  easy  work,  spare  time 
or  stead.\  work.  No  experience  necessary.  CJboice  of  80 
ladles'  new  useful  speoialtles.  Particulars  and  special 
premium  offer  free.     Fair  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  466.  Racine.  Wis. 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  every  county  to  sell  the  Trans- 
parent Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Large  sales.  Big  proflto. 
Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  No.  87  Bar  St., 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  Hevlewe  when  writinj  to  aduertlaers 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Classified  Advertisine 


SERVICES  AND    IN- 
STRUCTION 

LSARN  TO  DRAW.  Constant  demand  for  artists  of  abil- 
ity. We  teach  cartooning,  caricaturing  and  lIlnstratlnK  by 
mall.  Write  for  course  of  Instruction  and  prize  connpetf- 
tlon.     Nat'l  School  of  Caricature.  2.-|  World  Bldg..  N.   Y. 

THE  SCIKNCK  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKlvKhi'lNG. 
The  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Boolikeep* 
Inc.  Price.  $2.00.  Title  pasre  and  references  on  request. 
Adolph    Hirscb.     Accooofant.     642    Broadway.     New    York. 

PLAYS,  BOOKS.  STORIES.  SPEECHES.  LECTURES. 
Revision,  criticism,  and  sale  of  manuscripts.  Send  for 
circulars  (R)  The  Edmond  Picton  Literary  Agency.  25 
West    42d    Street,    New    York    City. 

LEARN  TO  DR.JVW.  Make  bijr  money  drawing  pen 
and  ink  llInRtratlons  for  newspapers.  Can  do  work 
at  homo,  taught  thoroughly  b.v  mail.  Free  catalog. 
.School  of  lllufltration.   Dept.   16^^90^  Wabash  Ave..   Chicago. 

BE  A  DOCTOR  OF  MECHANOTHERAPY,  the  wonder- 
ful new  system  of  Healing.  $3000-$504X>  a  year.  We  teach 
you  by  mall.  Greatly  superior  and  more  simple  than  Oste- 
opathy. Authorized  diplomas  to  graduates.  Special  terms 
now.  Prospectus  free.  American  College  of  Mechano-Ther- 
apy.  Dept.  408.  120-122  Randolph  St..   Chicago.      • 


THE  IVOMAN'S  CORNCR 

YOUR  SPARE  TIME  UTILIZED  In  building  up  a  re- 
newfll  premium  business  like  an  Insurance  agency.  Our 
subscription  department  will  aid  you  In  building  up  a 
clientele  of  subscribers  which  will  bring  you  commlsslona 
every  year  without  any  effort  on  your  part.  Your  com- 
missions and  rebates  this  year  will  place  you  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  give  you  a  big  income  besides.  Write  a 
postal  for  particulars.  Review  of  Reviews  Co..  13  Astor 
Flare.    Room  505.    New  York. 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS.  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  ETO, 
With  two  sets  envelopes,  elegant  stock,  best  print.  $3.26 
per  hundred.  Calling  and  business  cards,  envelopes  with 
return  card.  100  for  50c.  Samples  free.  State  which. 
.F.  M.  Johnson.  I^owell.  Mich. 

LADY  AGE.NTS  can  secure  exclusive  agency  on  new 
patented  article  that  sells  readily  at  $5  each.  Every 
woman  a  possible  customer.  Health  Co..  Box  817  G, 
Providence.  R.    I. 

AUTOMOBILES,  CAR- 
RIAGES  AND  FIXTURES 

THREE  NEW  40  H.  P.  4  cyl..  strictly  high-grade  Toar- 
Ing  Cars,  carrying  regular  warranty,  now  on  mfg.'s  floor, 
became  my  property  through  business  deal.  Will  name  spe- 
cially low  price.  Take  smaller  autos  In  part  payment,  al- 
lowing full  purchase  price  If  in  good  condition.  Address 
Box  514.  Detroit,  Mich. 

100  LATE  MODELS— White  Steamers  and  other  standard 
automobiles  for  quick  sale.  Some  choice  bargains  In  list 
O.  Write  for  It.  $200  and  up.  Automobile  Clearing 
House.   240  Michigan   Ave..   Chicago.    111. 

VICTOR  HAND-FORGED  AUTOMOBILE.  $025  UP. 
12  H.  P.,  Strongest  Built.  Send  for  Catalog  describing 
Runabouts,  4  Passenger  Car,  Victor  Pullman  and  Delivery 
Wagons.     Victor  Automobile  Mfg.  Co..  St.  Louis.   Mo. 

BARGAINS-NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  AUTOMOBILES 
at  30%  to  75%  reduction.  We  have  all  makes  constantly 
on  hand.  American  and  foreign,  and  every  automobile  we 
sell  we  absolutely  guarantee.  We  are  the  largest  dealers 
in  the  world  In  new  and  second-hand  automobiles,  and  re- 
ceive flrst  call  from  manufacturers  and  Individuals  wishing 
to  realize  quickly.  We  save  you  money  on  tires,  apparel 
and  supplleg.  S<«nd  for  latest  price-list  of  new  and  second- 
hand  automobiles  and  new  supply  catalog  number  106. 
Times  Souare  Automobile  Company.  1599  Broadway.  New 
York:    i:i.J2   Michigan    Ave..    Chicago.    111. 

MOTOR    BOATS.    SPORT- 
ING  GOODS,  BICYCLCS 

MOTOR  BOATS  AND  YACHTS  OUTFITTED.  My  now 
catalog.  No.  21.  showing  flags  in  colors  and  illustrating 
every  necessity  for  Yachtsmen,  with  Mall  Order  Discount 
Sheet,   stmt   free.     Hopkins.   119  Chambers  St. ._ New_Vor k . 

YOIR  VACATION  will  not  be  complote  without  an  In- 
dian Girl  canoe.  Easily  paddled,  high  flnlsh.  great  dura- 
bility, moderate  price.  Write  for  catalog.  J.  H.  Rushtou, 
Inc..  fll2a   Water  St..  Cagton.    N.    Y. 

BICYCLES — Vacation  bicycles,  new  tires,  newly  enam- 
eled, ready  to  ride,  $6  up.  Good  tandems.  $10  up;  all 
high  grade  makes.  Send  for  oatalogue.  Denlnger's,  335- 
84r.   North   St..    Rochester.    N.    Y. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 


••  TROPICAL  AND  SUB-TROPICAL  AMERICA."  t^  •-• 
illustrated  msgaslne  on  Sooth  and  Central  Americm.  ll*r.' 
and  the  West  Indies.  First  issue  now  ready,  fl.eo  a  r^ 
A  3  months'  subscription  for  25  cents  will  sliow  its  Vk^ 
Tropica  1   America  Pob.  Co..   18  Frsnkfort  St„   N.    T    c\ 

HARVARD   COLLEGE,    two  leaflets   on   rb«  ^artiest   k»- 
tory   of  the   college   reprinted   from   Cotton    MstlsFr's  ILu 
nalia.     Biographies  of  Pres.   Duuster  ft  Coaaoey.      PtV- 
cts.   each.     Directors  of  Old   South   Work.   Old  Shmtfa   Ifc- 
Ing  House,   Boston.     Send  for  lists. 

FREE.  IF  DISSATISFIED!  We  offer  the  tlirimi^'^- 
"  A  Strange  Flaw."  by  Hennr  8.  Wilcox,  witli  rtfkr  - 
return  and  have  money  refnnded.  Paper.  .50:  ^kstS.  ^ 
in  silk.  $1.50.  Wilcox  Books  Concern.  163  BKm&atpik  f- 
Chlcago. 

FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

THE  ATLAS   SPECIAL  MASON   JAR  Is  better    tkn  t  • 

ordinary  Mason  Jar  because  U  is  heavier,  better  mM^.  »- 
has  extra  wide  month  to  take  in  whole  fralt  or   taea: 
Book  of   Preserving   Recipes   sent   free  on   receipt    of  ca_ 
of   grocer,    stating  If  he   sells   "  Atlas  "   Jars.      UmxH  \i 
Glass  Co..   WTirellng.   W.   Va . 

IF    YOU    REALLY   WANT   TO    KNOW    aboat    ma^lu  . 
cream  and  frozen  desserts  write  for   *•  Froaen  Sv<«-ts. 
shows    by    progressive    photographic    color    Ulostratlaas   » 
recipes  how  simple,  quick  and  easy  it  Is  with  the  Lish  i.  . 
Freexer.      Address   postal   to   North    Bros.    Mfg.    Co..    P*^  . 
delphia.    Pa. 

FRTITS,   fresh  or  dried,   direct  from  the  fsTnC      S««!~f- 
partieulars.   or   50  cents  and   get   a    sample,    esprew   m 
O.  D.  James.  Cedar  Ave..  Oleander.  Cal.     Orders  slkoolil  ^ 
In  before  July. 

CHRYSTALIZBD    TROPICAL    FRUIT,     "  Hoine     naJr 
Absolutely    pure,    wholesome,    delicious.      Seat    pnnmM    ^' 
mall  on  receipt  of  price.    i-Ib.  box,  50c. ;  1-lb.  box.  fl  ••• 
neatly  and  safely   packed.     James   Bolton     Miami,    PTufjia 

28  FAMOUS  BIBLE  PAINTINGS  for  25c..  stamps  or  'i 
ver;  printed  In  full  colors;  eyact  repr(»ductlons  of  tlw  T  - 
sot's  original  paintings.  American  Tlssot  Society.  Ivr^ 
(V.t.    27    E.    22d   St..    N.    Y. 

PURE  WATER  guaranteed  to  vonr  family  by  tW  N«»£ 
Filter— new  in  principle,  absolutely  germ-proof.  Inrxpec*  *- 
cmsily  Installed.  Write  for  free  trial  offer,  and  booklK  *» 
Pure  Water.     Naiad   Filter  Co..  79  Sudbnry  St..   Bos4« 

STAMPS.  COINS.  POST 
CARDS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  OWN  POST  OARDS.  From  Pbotocra|»&* 
Designs,  Sketches.  Your  name  as  publisher.  Wrtte  i*' 
samples  and  prices.  Buy  direct  from  manafacturen.  Pn^- 
of  Brooks  &  Porter,    153  Lafayette  St..   New  York  Qty. 

$5.75  PAID  FOR  CERTAIN  1858  QUARTERS.  Bfg  pr.'- 
paid  for  other  dates.  Keep  all  money  coined  before  UT: 
and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set  of  2  illostrated  O-i. 
and  Stamp  Value  Books.  Sixe.  4x7.  It  may  OMas  y^z: 
Fortune.    C.  F.  Clarke  A  Co.,  Dept.  D.  Le  Boy.  N.  Y. 

PUBLISH  YOUR  OWN  POST  CARDS.  We  raansfacn:^ 
post  cards  for  yon  from  photographs,  sketches  or  6nic%t 
of  individuals,  hotels,  bnlldlnga,  residences.  anlinaU  c 
landscapes,  plain  or  colored,  and  print  year  name  oo  as  pcS 
Usher.  Quick  dellverv  guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  tU 
prices.     Advance  Studio,  fll   Murray  St..  New   York. 

CANADA— For  12  cents  In  stamps  we  will  send  yoa.  i»i 
paid,  a  set  of  10  beautiful  picture  Postals  and  a  haodsoB- 
foooklet  Illustrating  New  Brunswick  scener/.  Fre***ft^ 
Tourist   Association.    Box  55.    Frederlcton,    N.    B..   Caoxfa 

SIXTEEN  U.  S.  BATTLESHIPS  IN  NATURAI.  OOCiTM^ 
Best  value  ever  offered  in  sonveolr  post  cards.  T^  c«stv 
W.    N.    Jennings.   Logan   BoUdlng.   Philadelphia.    Pa. 

500  DE  LUXE  POST  CARD  SETS^-Oatalogoe  free.  Ai 
beautiful  views.  *'  Castles  of  Scotland.**  with  their  W«*c 
and  coat-of-arms  io  gold  and  oor  collector's  list.  10  cearjL 
Mail   Trode  Co..   Sta.    H.,   Stamford.   Conn. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR 
TOURISTS 

BY  STEAMSHIP,  all-ocean-trlps  to  South  Florida.  MUmJ 
Palm  Beach-Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  etc..  via  Key  Ww. 
Thomasvllle,  Ga.,  via  Brunswick  direct  ronie:  »!»  f 
Texas.  Alabama.  New  and  Old  Mexico.  Caltforola.  nr 
Booklet,  **  Winter  Voyages,"  on  appUcatloa  to  Pasmxrr 
Dept..    Mallory    Steamship    Co..    80   .Sooth    St.,    New   T*^ 

HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  In  the  "  Heart  of  the  1(^ 
Islands.**  Finest  location  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  BAtttsc 
bathing,  fishing,  golf,  tennis,  baseball.  Address  H  T 
Inglehart's  Son.  1000  Islands.  Alexandria   Bar.  N    Y 
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.A.WYKRS,   PATENTS, 
CHEMISTS 

AUTHORS'  and  PUBLISH- 
ERS' OPPORTUNITIES 

M  AT  RBI  A  L  rUllXlSHKIi    I 'OK    L^KliAJKis.    i.[ tn  *   lifiS 

club  pBDPra.  Literury  a aj*i?t  ■!]■>'  kWci),  SratlBilffl  rom- 
pUt^Kl.  <JoDt'aIoElcnl  n  Bf'iifcbeH  matlr'.  I'romjit  a u en t  Ion  to 
Offi(-t»,  Hit  11,  reaftSflQblf.  Buntu  of  EeBi'tircli,  3iS  B. 
Firth   nt..   Nrw   Albany .    Itnl, 

TENT3  OBTAINED  and  trademarks  reslBtered.    Mod- 
i  cbarxet  for  carefnl  work.     Our  booklet.   *'  Concemlnc 
nta."   mailed  free.     Calver  A.  Calrer.    Patent  Lawyert 
Solicitors.    Washljijrtoii.    D.    0.      (Formerly    Ezamloers 
.    Patent   Office.) 

LITEHAUY    ASSISTANCE   In   wtltfnc   Spwcbea.   Lee lu res, 

Or«'...ii-    >  .i,:.iH    in-i M       \.  ,  nrnre  and  eclioUrb  Tta]n*ln- 

..                                             .  i[]j5ald«*^  A¥f..  N.  1\ 

TENTS.    TRADE-MARKS.      Send    for    my    free    book. 
m  to  Get  Them.     Uae  Yoor  Eyea  and  Brain."     Invent 

as    to    Its   natentabUltr.      Advice   free.     Joabna    B.    H. 

••s,':'5j.Vi.oT.I.%&Xi?.'-^"a-.dSp&  *  "^ 

ARCHITECTURES 

TENTS   that   PROTECT.     Onr  8   booka   for  Inventora 
ed    on    receipt    of    6    cents    stamps.      R.    S.    &   A.    B. 

BUILDINGs  MACHINERY 

J.  Rooma  IS  to  23,  Paclflc  Bolldln^ .  Waablnfton,  D.  0. 
bllshed    1869. 

RIPB  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAUUC  RAM,  pumps  water  by 
water  powei>-no  attention— oo  elpraae— 2  feet  fall  elevat«»8 
water  60  feet.  etc.  Qnaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Rife  Ram 
Co..  2191  Trinity  RnlldinR.  New  York  City. 

A  COLD  STORAGE  PLANT  wUI  pay  for  lUelf  In  one 
■eaaon.  Write  for  description  of  Gravity  Brine  System 
(using  Ice  and  salt).  State  size  room  and  for  purpose 
wanted.    Madison  Cooper  Co.,  104  Court.  Watertown.   N.   Y. 

TENT  yODR  IDEAS.     1100.000  offered  for  one  Inren- 
$8600   for  another.      Book,   **  How  to  Obtain   a  Pat- 
•    and    ••  What    to    Invent.^'    sent    free.      Send    ronjth 
ch    for    free    report    aa    to    patentability.      Patent    ob- 
Mi  or  fee  retnmed.     We  advertise  yoar  patent  for  sale 
oar     expense.       Established     15    years.       Chandlee    & 
idlee.    Patent   Attja..    916   F    St..    Waahlnjtton.    D.    0. 

TENTS.      TRADE-MARKS.      DESIGNS     AND     COPY- 
HTS.      Information  freely  furnished  on  request.     Lans- 
Moore   (formerir  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office).  Wash- 
>n   Loan    and  Tmst   BnlldlnK.   Washlnirton.    D.   0. 

GAS  FIXTURES  AND 
MANTELS 

.TENTS   SECURED  or  fee  returned.     Send   sketch  for 
report  aa  to  patenUbiUty.     Guide  Book  and  What  to 

Dt,  with  valualMe  Ust  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free, 
million   dollars  offered   for  one  Invention;   816.000  for 

rs.     Patents  secured  by  us  advertlaed  free  In  World's 

nress;  sample  free.     Evans,  Wllkens  &  Co..  Washington, 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  at  wholesale  prices. 
Beat  quality.  Write  for  catalog.  Mention  If  Gas  only  or 
Combination  Gas  and  Electric  wanted.  Weatern  Chandeliff 
Co..   Dept.   C.   19  West   Lake   St..   Chlcaito. 

MOVING   PICTURES. 

PIANOS,    PHONO- 
GRAPHS.  ETC. 

ERS  *  POND  PIANOS-BMALIi  GRANDS.    Pronounced 
[critical   musicians  to  be  unequaled  in   tone,   touch  and 
rlne   qualities.      Send   for  our   new   cataloirue.    showing 
e  half-tone  pictures  of  our  latest  desljms.     Where  we 
?  no  dealer,   we  ship  direct  from  Boston  on  approval, 
easy    payment   system    is   available    anywhere   in_  the 
ed  States.     Write   to-day   for  fuU  information.     Ivers 
OQd  Piano  Co..  109  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

yNTTINR       RARGATNS      IN      HTOH-ORADB       PIANOS. 

PHOTOS.    ETC. 

THE  MOVING  PICTURE  WORLD.  WEEKLY.  10  cents 
per  copy.  $2.00  per  year:  $1.00  six  months.  The  only  paper 
that  ciTea  all  the  news  and  Information  about  motion 
pictures  and  lantern  work.  Subscdbe  now.  Movinic  Picture 
World.  P.  0.  Box  462.  New  York  City. 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES.  Film  Views.  Macic  Lau- 
tenia.  Slides  and  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalorue  Free. 
We  also  Buy  Maarlc  Picture  Macblnea.  Films.  Slides,  etc. 
Harbaeh  &  Co..  809  Filbert  St..   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

SANITARIUMS 

htly-used    instruments;    7    Steinways    from    $300   up:    « 
«ni  from  8260  up;  7  Knabes.  $280  up;  8  Chlckerings,  $260 
also  good  second-hand  Uprishts,   $100   up.     Easy  pay- 
ts.    Lyon  &  Healy.  40  Adams  St..  Chicago.    Write  to-day. 

THE  WAVESIDE  for  the  treatment  of  Brighfs  di8.-u»o. 
Cured  without  medicine  or  money  returned.  Bookltt. 
References.  John  N.  Webb.  Atlantic  Trust  Bldg.,  Nor- 
folk.  Va. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND 
PICTURE^S 

EA8T0N  SANITARIUM.  For  treatment  of  the  nervous 
or  mentally  lU.  Superior  location;  akiUed  care.  Visit  h<  re 
before  aelecting  a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney 
for  partlcnlara.     'Phone   1061.   Easton.   Pa. 

COMB  HERE  I  when  In  search  of  health.  Beautiful  sur- 
roondlnn.  Pure  air.  pure  water,  pure  food,  perfect  hy- 
Klene.  BTery  form  of  electricity,  physical  treatments  and 
Hydrotherapy.  Sclaptlflc  medical  and  sonrical  care  at 
reasonable  rates.     Steuben  Sanitarium.   Hornell.   N.    Y. 

SND  TWO  2C.  STAMPS  for  catalogue  and  two  plcturea. 
ffic.   for  26  art  subjects,   sise  6i  z  8.     Send  $1.00  for 
r    T^tament    Set    Famous    Tlssot    Pictures    in    colors. 
ry  Pictures  Company.  Dept.  9.  Maiden.  Mass. 

FOR  THE  DEAF 

FOR   THE  TOILET 

OWLER'S  FLORIMEL  LOTION  gives  a  skin  of  chOd- 
•  purity.    It  feeds  and  nourishes  impoverished,  shrunken 
1  and  cellular  tiasues;  banishes  redness,  roughness,  tan 

sunburn;  quickly  heals  <iiapped  hands,   face  and  lips. 

purifying  and  emollient  properties   make  the  akin  ex- 
sitely  soft,   smooth,   white,    and   in   its  natural   healthy 
ditlon.     A  fragrant,  enjoyable  toilet  necessity  of  fellcf- 
1  combination,  appearance  and  quality,  giving  pleasing 
alts   and   rare    aatisfaction.      Aak   for   it,    and   take    no 
•tltute.     There   is   nothing   "just    as   good."      Artistic 

Ireaa  Fowler.  Manufacturing  Chemist.  New  London,  Conn. 

THE  AUROPHONE  HELPS  THE  DEAF  to  hear  and  im. 
proTCB  the  natural  bearing.  A  perfect  electrical  device. 
fnatallatlona  for  churches  and  theatrea.  Write  for  booklet 
R.     Hears  Ear  Phone  Co..  46  Weat  S4th  St..  N.  Y. 

SHEET  MUSICt  SONGS. 
ETC. 

I  PRINT  AND  PUBLISH  MUSIC.  Send  two  cent  stamp 
for  sample  copies  and  list^.  Two  hundred  dances,  com- 
plete, by  mail,  for  60  cents.  Frank  Harding,  14  Christo- 
pher Street.  N.  Y. 

NYXIS   INGROWING   TOENAIL   APPLIANCE/      Imme- 
te  reUef,  permanent   cure,   by  a  allver  automatic  appli- 
es easily  adjusted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  failures. 
cnlacsTree.    Onyxis  Co..  Room  201,  619  Main  St.,  Cln- 
natl.  0. 

DOGS.  POULTRY,  STOCK 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  Beautlfnl  Uluatratlons  and  prlco 
list  oo  application.  Book  on  breeding,  care  and  trainiag 
25  centa.     BpIIp  Meadf>   Farm.   Bedford.  Mnns. 

S'OSITIONS   OPEN   AND 
POSITIONS  1¥ANTED 

MISCELLANEOUS 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  WELL  AND  STAT  WELL  you 
can — without  any  drugs  or  medicine.  My  free  booklet. 
**  The  What.  The  Why.  The  Way."  prores  that  most  human 
ailments  are  due  to  one  cause,  and  tells  you  bow  to  remove 
it.  Write  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  M.  D..  821  B  Fifth  Are..  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

^^82§T^NT    ADVERTISING    MANAGER.    $1200;    mana- 
';.   1780  and    commlasion;    bookkeeper   and    stenographer. 
**:  cost  clerkl   81300:    railroad  manager.    $5000;    corr^- 
fnjent.    $2600^000:    file    clerk.    $1300.      bapgoodB,    306- 
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BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


BUIIJ>  A  $6000  BUSINESS  IN  TWO  YEARS.  Let  aa 
stnrt  yoa  In  the  collection  business.  No  capital  needed: 
bic  field.  We  teach  secrets  of  collectinR  money;  refer 
business  to  you.  Write  to-day  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.     American  Collection  Serrlce.  26  State.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A  MANUFACTURER'S  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  OFFER. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  ia  operating  direct  sales  parlors 
for  the  most  attractive  and  comfortable  shoe  for  men  and 
women  ever  offered  the  public;  mauv  special  features.  Every 
person  a  possible  customer.  Kushlon  Komfort  Shoe  Co.,  11 
South  St.,   Boston. 

RAISE  MONET  by  selUnR  your  unused  books.  Commis- 
sion paid  for  securing  book  bargains  for  me.  Wanted:  Bea. 
con  Lights  of  History.  Ridpath's  History.  Historian's  His- 
tory.  Lamed,  Stoddard's  Lectures,  Women  Library,  Century 
Dictionary,  New  International,  Hasting's  Pulpit  Commen* 
tory.  Theological  Works,  etc.  Libraries  purchased.  Books 
sold.     Catalog.     Book  Exchange,  Derby,  Conn. 

HARD  TIMES  alfect  your  position?  We  are  receiving 
hundrt>d8  of  requests  every  day  from  leading  employers 
everywhere  for  thoroughly  competent  salesmen,  clerical, 
executive,  professional,  and  technical  men.  Salaries.  11000- 
$5000.     Call,  write.     Hapgoods.  305-307  B'way.  N.   T. 

BEGIN  NOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME.  Corre- 
f^pond  for  newspapers  in  spare  time.  Any  intelligent  per- 
xon  anywhere  may  learn  the  fascinating  vocation.  Send 
fur  interesting  facts.  Secy.,  United  News  System,  Dept. 
3.   Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

WOULD  like  to  hear  from  owner  having  good  paying 
business  for  sale;  not  particular  about  location:  please  give 

Erice,  reason  for  selling  and  stato  when  possession  can  be 
ad.     L.   Darhysbire.    Box  141.   Rochester.   N.    Y. 

BUILDING  UP  RENEWAL  PREMIUM  BUSINESS.— Let 
us  show  you  how  this  can  be  done  in  connection  with  our 
KUbscrlption  department.  You  can  build  up  a  clientele  of 
subscriBers  which  will  bring  you  In  commissions  every  year 
like  the  Insurance  business.  Your  commissions  together 
with  the  rebates  we  will  pay  you  this  year,  will  put  you 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  give  you  a  splendid  Income,  and 
every  year  hereafter  your  commissions  will  accumulate 
without  effort.  Write  a  postal  for  details.  Review  of  Re- 
views Co;,  13  Astor  Place,  Room  606.  New  York. 

WANTED— Organiser,  fraternal  social  order,  no  Insur- 
ance; good  commissions;  any  territory.  John  W.  Talbot, 
Supreme  President,  Order  of  Owls,  South  Bend,  In- 
diana. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  POUCIES  PUBCHA8BD. 
than  company.     Get  my  price  or  advice  oa 
'  Bfore  you  let  it  go.    Circulars  free,   " 
1429  WlUiamson   Bid*.. 


t  WVWr^ 


equity  before  you  let  it  go. 
Life  Ins.  Lawyer.   ' 


WYOMING-A   STATE  OF  OPPOBTUNITT-     Dty  Ft^ 

ing.  Irrigation.  Stockraislng.  ManufactnrUije.  Mfgly  '^ 
form  yourself  through  the  Wyoming  Trlbiuie.  Dftlbr  i£^*  f 
year.    Semi- Weekly  $2.00.    Tribune  Fob.  Co..  '"^ 


"  WESTERN    SECURITIES  "    ts    tb«    Utto    of  mm  ki- 
Booklet.     It  will  be  mailed  with   valuable   ■outeali  m 
quest.    The  Bamum  Company.  Loe  Angeles.   Cal. 

$3000  TO  $10,000  YEARLY  KASILT  MADK  Im  Mat  M.m- 
business— no  capital   required.      We   teach    tbe    ^mttm^  *- 
mail,  appoint  you  special  representative,  aaaist  na 
cess.      Valuable    book    free.      The    Cross    Co..    1M$   _ 
Block.  Chicago.    See  our  other  advertisement  in  tUs 
sine. 

INCORPORATE  IN  ARIZONA.     Least   cost.      Cka  tn-» 

act   business  anvwhere.     No   tax.      No   stock 
required.      No  statements  or  books   required   Cor 
spection.      Stockholders    exempt    from    corpormte    Mt 
President   Stoddard  built  up   the   great    Incorpovstlai 
uess   while   Secretary    of    Arixona.      Write    for   tem 
blank   forms   and   by-laws.     Companies    Incofposts* 
day  we  receive  reasonable  deposit  on  acconat  aari 
stating  name,  capital,  number  of  shares  aad  ftsC 
Stoddard  Incorporating  Company.  Box  80.    ""        "~ 


INCORPORATE  your  Business  under  Artaoaa  tmm%  ^ 
annual  tax.  No  public  statements,  kfemba*  eg^ayi  trz 
corporate  debts.  Stock  non-assessable.  CapttsH—riss  ^  * 
not  affect  cost.  Cost  very  small.  Blanks,  laws  aad  aan» 
lars  free.  Southwestern  Securities  &  InvestOMBt  Ca.  ha 
K.  488.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


ADVERTISERS'    MAGAZINE    and 


'  DoUars    St   &*•*■ 


(Col.  Hunter's  great  book)  should  be  read  by  rw^  •S 
tiser  and  mall-order  dealer.  Best  "  Advertlsfoa  Scteol ' 
existence.     Year's  subscription  and  "  Dollars  *  litiy.. 


cents;    sample   copy   of    magaxlne    free.      _ 
aslne.   621   Century    Building.    Kansas  CitT. 


BUSINESS  MAN.  capable,  with  commercial  rstUic  tVw 
record,  some  spare  time,  desires  represent  tespo— W»  •**• 
line.  Can  make  bond.  Address  Secretary.  910  Wttt" 
Ave..    Houston.    Texas. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS , 

CAMERAS   AND 

SUPPLIERS 

I  FURNISH  F^STMAN  KODAK  FILM  FREE  with  mall 
orders  for  kodak  developing  and  printing.  Velox  used. 
Work  guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  special  offers  and  price 
list.     .1.   Homer  Howry,   606  Carondelet.  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

HEADQUARTERS  IN  BUYING,  selling,  exchanging  sec- 
ond-hand Cameras  and  Lenses.  Carry  a  full  line  of  Kodaks, 
r'eutury.  Premo  and  Graflex  Cameras,  also  supplies.  Write  for 
bargain  list  A.    Gloeckner  &  Newby  Co.,  171  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10  cents  per  roll.  All  sixes; 
Velox  prints.  Brownies,  8c.:  3i  x  3).  31  x  4|.  4c.;  4  x  6, 
3a  5c.  .Send  us  two  negatives  and  we  will  print  them 
without  charge  as  a  sample  of  our  work;  we  are  film 
Rpecialtlsts  and  give  you  better  results  than  you  have  ever 
had.     Cole   Sc  Co.,   Asburv  'Park,    N.   J. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED  FREE  FOR  AMATEURS,  printing 
half  price:  all  work  guaranteed.  Send  postal  for  price  list. 
Frtd  Klein   &  Company.  81  Maiden  Lane.   New  York  City. 


COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHING  TIME  IS  HERE.  With  the 
wonderful  Autochrom  Plates  it  is  as  easily  done  as  ordi- 
nary jihotography,  and  costs  only  a  little  more.  New 
price«-3J  X  4.  per  box  of  4,  $1.60;  4  x  6,  per  box  $2; 
h  X  7.  per  box,  $2.60:  6i  x  8*.  per  box.  $4.  New  Sigma 
for  speed  photography,  guaranteed  at_ least  twice  faster 
than  anv  other  plate.  Simplex  Non  Halation  Plates  dls- 
rolor  autoroatlcalfy  In  fixing  bath;  list  prices^  not  increased 
Blue  Label  Plates  at  popular  prices.  Dlanol.  the  simplest 
and  beat  developer.  We  manufacture  a  larger  variety  of 
plates  than  any  other  concern  In  the  world.  Lumlere  N. 
A.  Co..  11  West  27th  St.,  New  York.  Factories:  Burling- 
ton.  Vermont:  Lyons,   France. 

PHOTO-FINISHING  FOR  AMATEURS  promptly  by 
mall.  Expert  workmen,  best  materials,  highest  grade 
work.  Enbirglng  a  specialty.  Write  for  prices  and  special 
offers.     Robt.   Johnston,   Dept.    R.   WIlkes-Barre,   Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 


IP  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  TYPEWRIXEBS  we  rti 
tell  you  how  to  save  26  to  75  per  cent.  All  nkakrs.  mt 
rented  and  repaired.  Write  us  for  oarticuUra^  Amer)m 
Writing  Machine  Company.  845  Broadway.  ?^aw  Yock  Q'.t 

SLAUGHTER  SALE:  Bargains  never  equaled:  Wgfr^*** 
standard  typewriters,  rebuilt  $15  to  $40;  sent  allowing  tn*t 

>dlately  for  Bargain  lli^ «- 

243  Broadway.   N.  Y. 


typeiR_ 

Send  Immediately 
Exchange, 


for  Bargain  list.    Consolidated  Tysewrftfr 
"    "      (Est.  1881— reltaUe). 


TYPEWRITERS.— Callgraph.  $5.00:  FrankUn.  Haawrl 
Yost.  $10.00:  Remington.  $12.00;  Smith  PremScff.  $1S^ 
Oliver,  $29.00;  all  guaranteed:  send  for  catalocac.  Tjv 
writer  Co.  (Boom  73),  217  W.  125  St..  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS,  good  as  new.  at  saving  of  50  per  c«t 
biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  600  Smltb-Preralers  at  pn^ 
never  before  quoted.  Machines  shipped  on  sparovai  tff 
trial.  We  rent  all  makes  at  $3.00  per  mont^.  altoi^ 
rental  on  purchase  price.  Remingtons.  ^H>  to  $80;  Satu 
Premiers,  ^  to  $56;  Olivers.  $&  to  $50;  otheis.  $U  » 
$3JS.  Send  for  catalogue  and  special  banrala  stem 
Write  at  once.  BockweU-Bames  Co..  1716  Baldwta  BaOd 
Ing.  Chicago.   HI. 

A  FEW  HAMMONDS,  FRANKLINS.  CHICAGOS.  POJ 
TALS  at  $10.00.  Several  first  cUss  Bemtngtoas.  9a^ 
Premiers,  Densmores.  Hammonds,  Jewetts,  special  tJn 
month.  $16.00  to  $86.00:  others  up  to  $60.00.  Wilt*  ^ 
Catalogue  **  B."    Eagle  Typewriter  Co..  2871  Bdway.,  It  ^ 

THE  SUN  TYPEWRITER  marks  an  epoch  la  tbe  witria 
machine  business;  high  value,  low  price.  If  jon  *  »f 
know  about  It.  write  for  Information  and  trial  offer.  »» 
Typewriter  Co..  817   Broadway.   New  York   City. 

LAST  CHANCE  to  secure  a  typewriter  at  saeats*  prkt*- 
Remington,  Densmore.  Bllckensderfer.  $12.50.  vemk 
Hammond.  $10.  Underwood.  Oliver.  $85.  Standard  Trv* 
writer  Exchange,  23  Park  Row.  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entirely  rebsBt  vf 
reCnished.  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  may  be  retanri^ 
Illustrated  list  free.  Agent's  discounts.  OmMWfn*- 
Typewriter  Co.,  82  Dnane  St..  New  York  City. 
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Crystal  . 


SUGAR 


S'ySealed  ImsMfrhtStfigrMes^^O^f-  ByOrotmfveiywhere^ 


THEHEra 
ISOHE, 


lat  a  blessing 


\ 


it  B  to  be  well  rid  —  pirticularly  duiiiiR  dw  wvtd 

monllii —  ol  vmrb*^^  c-kni  thil  artr  tiAutulihg  wrA  ■  ipojAce  La 

be^iliK,    ihii  draw   flifi  aikI   buiri,  while  (rnELEinB  vile  o(idn 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INCINERATOR 

aiefii  lK«  ctquirrnimlj  cif  rountry  pJaca«  boieti^  fumniH  r'norii, 
iruide  cottAs<«H  Aod  cv«ir  piaci!  wbfJr  C49fiipletc  dalrucbco 

TtiF  houaeh<4d  nize  tuu  m.  Mfwdty  ^  ten  inllaoL  A  ^r>£k'i 
Accumulctkm  caq  be  mJucvd  io  Kih«  b?  *  iturtv  l«  utr  minule 
Ere  and  there  will  be  do  odof  eitbri  frotn  ibe  InciDciralof  ijf  1,1 
the  (pp  ol  ihe  flue  cv  ^imnef,  A  Iteih,  cIcad.,  iweel,  hetllKy 
atin>c4phere  it  alwayi  prrtrrved  bec^uic  tKf  current  ci  ^.Ir  in^w 
lAf  i^DVfh  tl^c  |ndi>rTi.tar  c^rrtei  ofi  die  odor,  cau«ei  ritrtd 
dnrinf  tiul  tvtaidi  liecDCof^Mboa,  It  i^idc  cl  (be  beat  ii>«l 
«i«cJ  a&d  c*o  be  cjut^  ronovrdi  il  demred. 

Sm/ jiV»toJ  i&'daY  far  AooJ -^r  lOAri  C'viFi  j^f^ff  Lft^bmvtfJ^M*. 
INTERNATIONA  I.  lNClNEJUTt>R  CO. 
D«|it.  E.,         ^1  FfudentiiJ  Bldj;.,  Saft^o,  N.  T. 
VmM:  {lanfw«rtafidirEifidtiF»rttttnrvhert1oit1MJii  IndiMralttr 


1867    -H^ARSif^i^^     1908 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

1$  Unequalled  lor 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE 

Rf^Tid  fi'Mn**w  fr.T  bFREB  SAMPLE* 

or  1&  i>^nt!^  Ii>  hTiMiipi^  ttir  n  full  box. 

ElretrfK'Slllcoi)  Soap  l^<u»  t^mi^  mc^riti^. 

Tr*  ELEtTRij  Si  [.J*  ON  ro,  jyj  CHff  Bt.,  New  York. 

f^roccr^  Mjad  Urugglsts  sell  it. 
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^BISHOP  FURNITURE  CO.  '"WifiSSf'v 

We   Pr*pfcy    Pr«i£lit   io  iii  pf^rttjr  iij«t  nf  tw  Mi«4tMt]tirl 

liui  iitl  tiettUkd.  _       __ 

$9.00  T^' 


hi'.-,>  lilt-,  ^nryrr,  Eiitn 


SlO    ^    ^^1^*    t^^    bfAutfha  I 


$14.7$ 


IktiN  Itil*  Ic 

«JI      BIO  liifip,' 


r  ^(>b«  ■'-       -  ■r*h  fil:>. 

Inn.bf  lTl#CT. 

)  ,.P     ■.;  •■         >  :      .  :  I      |L7S. 


L 


win*  Mihuffnay  _ 

DltHfi  f  iirnltjito  C&..10'2J  ton\i  St.,  Crtnd  Rapirtt,  Mkh* 


tivT    FREE    C«ta* 
Wtltn  far  it  i&ti*f. 


ttpMtt 


Better 
Than  Gi 


ANGLE   LAMP 

.^mtm.  '*  tt  u  iHc  PKiiaairiwttfr  trvtea  liii  rut«^  «# 

I   OfflJTl) 

c:*tA|jOa    ■  K  '   aiiJ   Ml   _ 
til  JIM  t^'.M  ml,  nn*'— t*lnT  fvm$ 


-  ^   "  '■  *'^1*|SS^yb4  vipttiidiifcRdi  -"^Mfl^d 


I 


GNURA>iCE    L  ' 
of    mmif    and     •' 

viul   to    1    b^l^pT    f7' 


5  A  Book  for  Every 
Home 


i 


U  fonUiii*  111  oi*  whiuni* : 


r  |lfU|««la 


ElWvlAfliEi  i>  ! 

itch  Cloth  &1n4ln9^  roll  fi&ia  sttMtp  Jt)itt1fil»i«  f  1J 
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Lamb  Chops 

Roast  Beef  and  Mutton  and  all 
Joints,  hot  or  cold,  are  given  a 
delightful  piquancy  and  flavor  by  adding 

LEA  &  PERMNS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIOINAl.    WORCE8TER8HIRB 

It  is  an  Ideal  Sauce  for  Soups,  Gravies,  Stews,  Fish, 
Cheese,  Game  and  Salads.  Leading  Che&  and  Cooks 
the  world  over  report  best  results  by  its  use. 

It  Asrists  DigestiOfU  J<>h^  Duncan's  Sons,  Ag^its,  N.  Y. 


ESPKCIALLY   is  it    valuable    in   the    case  oi    mouths    undergoing    treat- 
ment   for  the    correction     of  dental    irregularities    and  in  the   security 
it  oifers  against  recurrence  of   decay  in  cases  where  filling  operations 
have  been  done.     Its  cleansing  etTect  is  particularly  noticeable  upon  the  dis- 
colored or  tarnished  metallic  surfaces  of  regulating  fixtures.     No  agent  knol^m 
will  keep  the  teeth  or  artiTicial  denture  in  better  or  finer  condition  than  CALOX. 

"THE   OXYGEN    DOES    IT," 

Dainty  Tri/jl  Sizf  Can  ami  nookiri  tnt  mt  Tftfipt  cf  Piv^  Crnii  {Stamps  o*-  Cofft^ 

MgKESSON    &    ROBBINS  91-97    Fulton    Street,  N.  Y.  City 
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You  can  make   t^hein. 
Dainty  Dessert ^^ 

STRAWBERRY  CREAM. 

^  Dissolve   one   loc.  package  of  Strawberry 
JELL-O  in    a    pint    of    boiling 
water.      When  partly  jel- 
lied pour  into  a  mold 
or  bowl   lined   with 
lady-fingers.     When 
cold    remove     from 
the  mold.     Garnish 
with   ripe  strawber- 
ries   and    serve    with 
whipped  cream. 

You'll  Want  a 
Second  Helping  of   Tills. 

Many  other  recipes,  some  very  simple, 
others  more  elaborate,  will  be  found  in 
our  new  Recipe  Book  with  colored  illustra- 
tions, showing  exactly  how  the  different 
desserts  look  when  ready 
to  serve.  Mailed  free  on 
request. 

Leaving    its     superlative 
goodness  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,   JELL-O  is  a  Most 
Economical  Dessert. 

A  IOC.  package  makes 
enough  dessert  for  the 
family. 

SEVEN  FLAVORS:  Lemon.Cranse 
Ras|>berry,  Strawberry.  Cherry, 
Chocolate,  Peach. 

Sc/i^  by  all  Good  Grocers. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO..  Le  Roy.  N.Y. 


« Install 


The  Use  off  the  Com  Broooi 

Means— Clouds  of  Du9t, 

Back-Breaking  Effort, 

Poorly  Cleansed  Carpets  axul  Rusa, 

Loss  of  Time, 

Bore  Hands, 

Injury  to  Draperies  and  Fumlturp. 

The  Use  ora  BIssd  ««C3rco^ 
Bearing  Siveeper 

Means— Saving  of  Time, 

Saving  of  Carpeta  and  Rogah  ^ 
^ving  of  La]bK>r,  " 

Saving  of  Health,  .-.CHi 

The  Dust  all  Gpnflued.  uAj^*^ 
Better  jBaidtiMloirlnsvM. 
For  sale  by  all  the  best  trade;  prices 
$2.50  to  t6.50i  MaJtea^i  chdice  weddfasr 
orhoUdSFglft. 

Buy  a,  BUael  "Cyco*\Bie»Tlnff 
Sweeper  oewof  your  dealer. 'aettd  us 
the  purchase  slip  witmn  oub^ 
wed  from  date  of  parehmae,  ' 
and  we  wiH  send  you  PR  BE  a  neat, , 
useful  present.  Address  Dept.P^ 
BIssel  Carpet  Swaayer  Co. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

(Largest  and  only  exclusive 
carpet  sweeper 


r-^' 


Iv^V- 


ELECTRIC 


LANTERNS,    B  ATT  E  It  Y  LAMPS. 
NOVELTIES.     CauloK    of    200    Free.    H 
h*t  electric  we  hare  k.     Bic  Cttilac  I  oa. 
OHIO    ELECTRIC    WORKS.   CLEVEI.AND.   OWIO 

The  World's  Headquarters  for  Dynamos.  Motori.   Paoa.  Tojra.  BsnolB^ 
Belts.  Bells.  Umps.  Books.     We  Undersell  AH.    Want  A— <iiW 

Stallman's  Dresser  Trimlt 

Protects  the  light  from  the  heavy,  tks 
clean  from  the  soiled.  ETerythfias  «t 
your  floKer's  end.  No  rummafins.  So 
tray-lifting.  Easy  to  pack.  Ifo  BSid 
to  unpack.  No  mussed  garmenta.  Hlaa 
compartments.  Strongest,  roour'^^ 
most  convenient  trunk .  Coata  no  i 
than  old  box  style.  Bent  CODpriv 
examination .  Booklet  sent  for  9e  sti 
Frank  A.  Stallman.  Ms^riarsuc 


VIOLIN 


of  Smooth, 
Fine  Tone 

The  purchase  of  a  violin  is  an  Important  thlncr.  Why  not 
get  the  best  musical  value  to  be  had?  The  Lyoa  St  Heal? 
Cremonatone  Violin  is  world-famotis,  and  if  yon  will  rcAd 
its  history  you  veill  ^^^  .^  «  —  understand  why  it 
excels  all  imita-  F^S^^IIII  tions  and  why  solo- 
ists everywhere  r  |m^#|wl  ffladly  pay  its 
price,  which  is  JIOO.  -  ~  ^^^  -  -  -     ^j,^  Student  Vlofin 

is  also  the  leader  in  its  class— price  $15.  Let  us  seod  yoa 
our  Musical  Handbook,  which  tells  all  about  violins  aod  a!! 
otuer  musical  instruments.    312  pages.    1100  flluatratioos. 

LYON  &  HEALY 


82  Adams  8tr««tt  CHICAGO 
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>^^^Bt    ^^^^^       PL  ATT    r\\    L.R\> 


For  KNEE  OR  FULL  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

Hest  to  wear  with  KNEE  DRAWERS,  becatiae  the  pure  silk 
webbing  never  binds,  chiifeii  or  pinches  the  leg.  The  fabric  Is 
stretchy  and  soothing  to  the  skin.  All  metal  parts  are  brass 
flfckel-pJated,  and  absolutely  rustless, 

Best  to  wear  with  FULL  LENGTH  DRAWERS,  because 
tbe  patfttUd  Flat  Clasp — flat  as  a  com — keeps  the  ganer  close 
to  the  leg  and  prevents  accidental  nnfa^tening. 

Rest  to  wear  with  ALL  DRAWERS^  because  they  keep  the 
sock  trirn  and  wrmkleless. 

"Brighton"  Flat  Clasp  Garters 

are  TDide  of  pi<iTc  Eilk  web  In  all  atandUrd  colors,  alio  in  liacr  *ttiB«d 
And  fiirurcd  effects^ 

PRICE  25  CENTS  A  PAIR 
at  your  dcakr'*  or  &enl  h\  mail  i-u  r«^ctipt  of  pntt. 

pion£e:ic  suspender  CO, 

7JS  Market  StT«t,  D«pt.  K.  PHILAI>HLJ'H1A 

M^«rt  oi  *'  BRIGHTON  "  ELASTIC  ijcmJ  LEATHER  GARTERS, 

*'  PIONEER  "  SUSPENDERS  *nd  BELTS 


Bersef  Stuivlng  Creas 

ha  ad*    ]jrjic9ti't  dry,  (Toe  so  H  Eim^rt 


You  don*t  have  to  stop 
pick  the  loose  hairs  out  of 


RUBBERSET 


-TRAOC:   riARK. 


Shaving  Brush 


The  brlstlrs,  bcio^  sr(  in  a  solUi  bt-d  al  \u]c,\nif,K-'.\  rubber,  are  held  In  place 
under  &U  conHlittoa^  Rtjblrtrstrl  Hrushe**  arc  i^uarnntccd.  TWy  cot^t  no  mote  than 
ordinary  kiu^Is.  At  all  dtalt^r^'  and  t)Brbers\  in  all  styltji  ami  sUl-s,  25^  w.TSceats  to. 
I&.oo.  The  name  nppeiirson  every  brush.  If  not  at  younleflicr  *,  send  tor  hootict 
from  which  to  order  by  maiL     7a  the  averast^  man  ive  f^mmrad  thf  ^J.«?  i*t  uiA. 

h  Aortena  the  beard  tvitTmut  tubbing'  vfiih  Uie 
'^5  cents  a  tube  at  all  dealer'. 


THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY.  77  Ferry  Sl^  Newark,  N«  J. 
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Direct  to  Yo\i 


OnrPatent  Ortn 
Mttk«« 


TW  A  OE       MARK 


Let,  us  send  jqu  our  Neiir  Kalamaxoo  Gas  ftaii{|c  CafAlo||* 

Bhowa  m&ny  styles  of  eicJuHlre,  jape^-'ial  arraagemeDts  and  convenient  feature* 
on  <mr  Qaa  Stove h  ami  Ran^^ts.  whioD,  after  all  were  dlesignetU  were  submitted  to  A 
number  of  Mrell  knotrti  liuqLi>e>-wivvft  for  Ibeit  eiitJciamfl. 

nud  out  what  has  beeu  accompliaiied  with  all  the  facilities  anfl  fiVllled  wi^rkman* 
ftliip  available  at  the  KiilamazcxTJ  ytov©  Companjf'i*  lar|t;e  Fact-tny  and  Foundry,  witii 
the  help  of  thene  good  wumeu  who  ''kaoiy  lio«v  and  Icno^v  ^hat  urc^mcn 
IW^anl.**  Every  man  and  womfui  who  rettds  this  new  rntaltt(?  will  be  Buri>rii»ed  and 
Int^reBtod  to  read  about  our  practical  Gas  Eauges  featurei^^>fteu  thought  of  but 
never  before  embodied  in  any  G&«  Racige.    Kerne mber  we  aeU 

On  360  Days  Approval  Test  and  We  Pay  Freight 

Every  Kalamazoo  Gas  HUw^  and  Ran^  is  of  1h*?  Vurr  H{ph«t1  CJualKy- 
yoii  could  not  giit  higher  quality— even  hy  payiug  many  tunes  our  pnce 
ilirect-to-voii      Ana  you  cannot  get  our  many  excluii««,  convenient, 
PT^etical  featurtfH  In  goa  ranges  on  any  other  gas  range  thaa  a  Kaiainasoo, 

Write  m.  Po»tal  lor  G«9  Emuhc  Catali>s  No.  810. 

Hemcm  tier  Limt  our  reputation  ft>r  Q^uAllty  Is  behind  every  gasKtove  or  rao^te 
we  maJcp  ju«t  aa  it  is  with  over  ltKj,00lJ  coal  and  wood  Kalnmaaoo  Bl«v««i 
and  Itanfjesi  now  in  u«e  alt  over  Aineiica,      As  we  have  a  ciitajog  for  ooaJ. 
and  wood  atove^i.  ask  for  6»t  R^nge  Catalog  Ho.  010. 


Halamazoo  Stove  Company.  Mtrs«,  Kalamazoo*  Midi. 


GOk^s  Ranges 


Keeps  Food  to  Perfection 

el Jtn  mates  e^err  trac*  of  dunpnent,  odor,  or  taintai  la  aiwmjrv  swwt  t*^ 
clean  and  octuidlj  reduces  jnuj  ice  hdls, 

yCcCxsy  l^i^eratofs 

lioT(*  an  urtlvB  cold  atr  ctmiliiitlDa  to  iw*fy  nortk  and  eonur.  Their  <toA 
H  K]  I »  li  re  li  r)  wulated  w  ]  th  mi  ne  ral  wool .  The j  arr  It  n#d  with  npal-Al pw,  lira.* 
like  fliiruii,)  fiorc-elaJn'tllfl,  whste-fniinielefl  w><>d,  or  odoi1ec«  wblta  w»4. 
Kn?lnrlfievf*r  uped  b€»cAi  i!if*^*ficiiUrt*anitary* 

€h1ii  be  niHtle  tti  be  ltH*d  tnytn  the  bnck  twitch  If  dpplr^*  AH  stRW^o 
]inJh|,f*i  are  readf  for  Irwiuedlate  sblpment,  Wn  build  ref rlgerator*  to an« 
for  any  rennltement*    Plans  and  *«Umjite»  without  cti-ftfije- 

S--ticl  I'^f  fiUl"?  ?i"p.  Bit  t*'T  Ktmidiync^z  Nn  41  If^r  ktrigi*.  Clv^ 
|l^■BtA'^Jr^nl*;.  Ni,''  f^'rt>'i  On'*^«r»:  W<^.  IS  fiT"  Km  I  Hkfkf^or  Wo  tt 
fur    KjMU4iT«.       Tbef    Limtatu    rvliftb]*    rvl rifiitnil^jr    Inl4.rnn*(iuii. 

McCray  Reffif  eralor  Campvat*  676  Milt  Str««i,  K^fwIativiOa,  lafiaai. 

BriLiu-liiH  ID  nil  pii&clpA]sl(J«i* 


Sample 
Free 

Mention  dealer's  name 
^  when  you  write 

Moor  ©a  ax 

'*Th*   //"JJ-  'Urifh  J  {jr'»3r^ir]/«"' 

lUgheiit  quality. 
Mcj.^t  eLunomicai" 

I  IK    cnv^fl 


Send  for  Our    Fr«e  Book, 
"Beautifying  and  Caring 
lor  Wood  rtoori" 

''It  contains  expert  advice  oti 
keeping    iloorjs    ajid   furniture 
lieautifui.     It  expliiina  wliy  Old 
^English  Flour  \Vax  is  accepted 
as   the  standarti  of  "quality"    by 
higti'ckss  professional  decorators. 
We  guarantee  Old  English  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  on 
Floors.  Furniture*  Interior  Woodworli 
I !  fused  as  d  irected,  or  refund  tnoney 

A.  5.  BOYLE  db  COMPANY 
Depl.  G,  ClnolnnalL  Ohio  / 

^-  y  - 
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Hosiery  Co.. 
Mflwaukee,  Wtoconsla. 

iosed  find for  which 

1  me boxes  Evenrcar  Hosiery 

.  color weight .  , 


The  Sox 
That  Stand  The  Grind 

Evcrwear  Soi  BtaDd  the^  ijrlnd  of  thu  hard^at  kind  of  evpjy- 

day  woiLr,    If  they  did  no^  wo  oould  QOt  atlonl  to  ^u^imatee 

ihem  for  Mix  manttu. 

We  make  them  (to  go^^'i  that  >n  ordlnnfy  Piise*  tvb  oould  well  afford 

to  gunraate*i>  tk(*m  a  ^f^ar.     But  wbftt^  ml^sht  wpiir  you  a  jfear  would 

nt)C  wear  8om«}  nitiii  iiioro  tbaa  balf  tbat  l^ngtb  or  Ilni«%     But  we  do 

kDow  Er^rwear  Sox  wlil  Iftut  Mix  niDiithji,  uo  niat(«r  bow  hard  tbe  u»agv^ 

It^»  slmpl]?  impossible  to  make  aoi  better  tbfta  Everwear.     We  use  Egyptian 

Cotton  only  —  tbfl  Injat  the  world  alT^rdSni     Thejr  »ro  Boa-slirlnkabii},  tit^OiiiiMt 

tbe  cott^nu  in  flhruiik.  ttoforci  beln^  m&^e  up,    Tbe  colort  aro  abHlutety  fast, 

Dure^  aad  will  not  injure  the  fcc^t.     Anil  they  are  knit  tci  nt  aii<l  feet  iromfortabls, 

DO  ■eoma  —  DO  wrlnklett  —  no  bumi^Hi  a  oy  where  to  Irrlcato  \h&  feeL 

Try  six  pair  of  Everwear  Soi  and 
foi^nt  your  «4>ck  troubk'ii.      if 
holes  or  tears  appoar  Jd  aay  of 
UiQW.  wlthlu  thut   tlmp,    »«]id 
them  back  nnd  ;(i't  a  or'w  paJr^ 
That 'A  our  Hb*i>lute  Knttrftntee* 
And  a  ooupau  for  each  |>alr  la  lu 
erery  tx>x  for  your  protection. 
l[en*s  fox  are  made   In  light  and 
medium   weight,   In   black,   black  and 
white  ^t,  bine,  steel  sray*  *nd  light  and 
dark  tan.  Women's  nosiery  In  black,  black  with 
n^pp^^^^^  white  feet,  and  tan.  In  boxes  of  six  pairs  |a.OO,one 

^J^^^^^       gl^  IQ  n  box  —  assorted  colors  if  desired. 

We  also  make  men*s  light  welcht,  811k  Lisle  in  black, 
bine,  llcht  and  dark  graj,  tan  and  champagne.   fS.OO  per 
box  ofdx  pair»»  oorered  by  samp  positive  guarantee. 
Ask  yoor  dealer,  and  don't  accept  anything  bot  genuine 
SVwwear.      If  he  hasn't  them,  order  direct  from    us. 
Simoly  nil  out  the  coupon,  enclose  amount  of  order, 
a£d  we  will  send  them  to  you,  express  prepaid. 
Bend  for  free  booklet  "An  Jirerwear  Yam." 


Bend  for  free  1 

Zyrwmr  H«sl«ry  Co.,  D«»t.  18 
MlhfvaukM.  Wis. 


^^  Water  Insurance 

One  of  Life's  Blessings 


>> 


Hot-Alr  Pump  — ^-— 

"his  company  would  like  to  write  for  you  a 
olicy  of  "  Water  Insurance."  It  is  a  life 
olicy,  with  no  premiums  after  the  first  pay- 
lent.  The  pohcy  is  transferable,  and  may 
e  sold  or  bequeathed  to  your  descendants. 
^o  physical  examination  is  required,  and  we 
nsure  the  sick  or  well  at  any  age.  Our 
►olicy  is  more  comprehensive  than  a  fire  in- 
u ranee  policy,  in  that  it  not  only  protects 
ou  from  fire  but  insures  to  you  many  of  the 
omforts and conveniencesof  life,  which  are  in 
10  other  way  obtainable,  such,  for  instance, 
IS  the  morning  bath,  running  water  in  every 
"oom,  also  in  the  barn  and  garden.  It  in- 
jures the  luxury  of  beautiful  flowers  and  suc- 
culent vegetables,  of  a  fresh  green  lawm,  and 
sprinkled  driveway.  It  insures  to  you  all 
those  advantages  of  abundant  water,  always 
ready  to  hand,  which  arc  so  sorely  missed  by 
the  city  dweller  when  he  removes  to  the 
country,  and  which  the  country  resident  will 


never  do  without  when  once  he  has  experi- 
enced their  comforts,  and  how  wonderfully 
they  save  time  and  labor.  Instead  of  the 
drudgery  of  carrying  a  bucket  of  water,  you 
turn  a  faucet,  instead  of  carrying  many  pail- 
fuls  to  water  your  plants,  you  turn  on  the 
hose.  Our  water  insurance  policy  is  one  of 
the  real  blessings  of  life.  It  costs  only  a 
little,  so  little  for  what  it  gives  that  you  will 
be  surprised  when  we  tell  you. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  descriptive 
Catalogue  Of    sent  free  on  application. 
Take  out  your  policy  now. 

RIder-Erlcsson 
Engine  Co. 


35  Warren  Street,  -  - 
239  Franklin  Street.  - 
40  Deartwm  Street. 
40  North  7rh  Street.  - 
234  Cnit  Street.  VVc5t. 
22  Pitt  Street,  -  -  - 
Amarsura  96,      -    -    - 


-  -    -    -    New  York 
-----    Boston 

■     -     -    -    -    Chicaro 

-  -    -    Phllsdelphla 
-      Montreal  P    Q. 

-  Sydney.  N.  S.  W.. 

-  -    -    Harana.  Cuba 
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1835 


RWALLACE 

SILVER.  PLATE    THAT    RESISTS 


WEAR 


WHEN  the  time  for  purchasing  the  Wedding  Sliver  has  arrived 
go  to  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  you  1835  R.  Wallace. 
Compare  It  then  and  there  with  any  other — In  weight  in  dis- 
tinction. In  promise  of  actual  service.  You  will  then  understand 
why  1835  R.  Wallace  Plated  Ware  is  preferred  to  any  other — and 
after  years  of  use,  why  It  Is  called  "Silver  plate  that  resists  ^wear.** 

We  publish  a  delightful  little  book  on  the  care  of  silver.     It  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  woman  who  is  particular  about  the  appearance  of  her  table. 


n.  WALLACE  &  SMMS  Mfo-  Co.. 


—    Box  27  — 


WALUNGFOBO.  COHtL 


Bear  die  script  nsune  of  Stewart  I^artshom  on  label 
Wood   Rollers  Get  ''ImproFadL^Bo  t^k*  reqoircMl  Tm  Rollcn 


THE 


METHOD 


FEVER*-ASTHMA 


Let  UB  Bend  you  Free 

THE    LATEST   INFORMATION 

about  Hay-Fever  and  Asthma— Its  Nature,  Its  Oanse,  Its  Complications,  and  what  can  l>e  don«  for  tt.  ▲ 
Rational,  Common-Sense  Method  of  Home  Treatment  on  Modem  Lines,  which  1^  thoroughlv  and  oompleteij 
successf uL  Tou  ought  to  know  about  this.  Write  for  Book  N86,  and  send  names  of  other  salEeren  for 
copies.    Address  P.  HAROLD  HAY£S,  BufBiklo  >'.  T. 


THE    ANTISEPTIC    CLEANSER 

For    MotitK»    TeetK    and    TKroati    for    Ci&ts»    l^ounds 

and  burns  and  unhealthy  conditions  or  injuries  where  infectious  substances  prerent  bealln^.     DIoxogeo  oontaim 

real  oxygen  that  can  be  absolutely  Identmed,  weired  and  mosirored,  ojqrgqi 


only  one  active  ingredient,  oxygen, 

that  bubbles  and  foams  as  it  works.    Oxygen  is  the  only  workman  in  Dioxogen, 

THC    OAKL^AND    CHCMICA.L.    COMPANY, 


Druggists  eTerywfaere, 

vmrw  TO 
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Complaints   About 
Poor  Paint 

The  time  to  complain  to 
your  painter  about  the  paint 
he  uses  is  before  he  puis  it  on 
ike  kause. 

The  man  who  pajs  the  bill  should 
not  shirk  the  reaponsibihty  of  choos- 
ing  the  paint.  True,  the  painter 
ought  to  know  paint  better  than  the 
banker,  the  professional  man  or  the 
merchant,  and  if  he  is  a  genuine, 
trained  painter,  he  does  know.  The 
trouble  is,  the  houseowner  often  de* 
liberately  bars  the  competent,  lionest 
painter  from  the  job  by  accepting  a 
bid  which  he  ought  to  know  would 
make  an  honest  job  impossible. 

Inform  yourself  on  paint,  secure 
your  bids  on  the  basis  of  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  and 
then  (quite  important)  see  thai  you 
get  ihem. 

The  purity  of  Wliite  IjtivA  can  be  defi- 
niteiy  dett'nniued  cvtn   by   the  tiavicf,    in 
two  minutes.    A  bJowpipe  h  needfdj  but 
we  will  supply  tlKit  insirument  free  te> 
anyone  intt^restcd  m  painting,  togifiher 
wjth  instructiuna  fur  itii  ust  ;  alio  a  sim- 
ple and  direct  treatise  on  the 
gieneral  subject   li   pnintini^, 
written     especially    for     the 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO* 

New  York,        Boston,         Buffalo, 
Chicago,     Cintinnah,      Qevebnd, 
M.  Lou  i  t.       Pb  i  lad  t  Iphia  ( J  oho  T . 
L(?*i*  &.  Bmi,  Cnmpany/; 
i^ittshur^h  (NatiooAl 
Uad  A  OU 


Send  for  this 

Book  of  Summer  Comfort 

Beautifnliy  illustrated  in  full  colors,  and  of  value 
to  every  one  who  has  a  porch  arid',  wants  the 
greatest  prj^sible  comfort  and  enjoyment  from  it- 


2/ueior 


Porch 
Shades 


keep  out  the  snn^  i*ut  hi  in  the  itrt^ez^.  They  can 
be  seen  through  fmm  the  inside,  but  not  frum  the 
outside,  giving  privacy  and  seclu-^ioti*  Artistic* 
ally  stained  in  B<jft^  pleasing  colors,  Tlicy  arc 
inexpensive^compIet^?  average  equipment  oristing 
only  from  fi  to  SiO|  according  to  size  of  porch* 
V^udor  Porch  Shades  hvstfor  years  and  should  not 
be  conftjsed  with  I  lie  tlimsy^  carelessly  made  bam- 
boo screens  which  never  last  and  aJ  ways  look  cheap 


7/i 


ii^Gw    Hammocks 


lire  ra:iiJe  ^trotigest  where  most  stmngth  is  rueded- 
The  I  ted  of  the  hammuck  is  uuven  heavier  in  the 
middle  than  at  thi."  ?ides,  providing  extra  dura- 
bility where  the  m^L^t  wear  comes.  The  rxtra 
heavy  suspending  cnrds  are  put  un  under  tension, 
>o  that  the  strain  is  equally  divided. 

These  f«pr.itim:s  m.ike  the  Vudr»r  Re-enforced 
Hammock  {while  costing  no  more  to  buy)  ftutwe^r 
two  ordinary'  hammocks*  Made  in  two  *jtyles  of 
weave  riiid  in  a  variety  of  exceptionally  hand- 
some designs  and  Cn  Coring 5. 

With  the  IxHtk  ive  will  send  you  iiamc  of  our 
nearest  Viidnr  deiler*     Write  now*      li  is  fne. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CDRfOIATIIFN,  lU  Mill  %U  JAIE5VILLE.  WIL 

th€  lrf»l*fl  Vm'Uht  It  ofi  tht   f^iri'A  ^hii*ir,  nnd  a  lj'n<n 
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MELLIN'5  FOOD 


does  not  contain  any  unconvert- 
ed starch. 

When  the  question  of  selecting  an 
artificial  food  for  baby  must  be  solved, 
remember  these  two  important  facts. 

First.  The  food  should  be  prepared 
with  fresh  milk. 

Second.  The  food  should  not  contain 
unconverted  starch. 

Our  advertisements,  in  some  of  the 
other  magazines  this  month,  will  tell 
you  why  fresh  milk  must  be  used  as  a 
basis,  if  baby  is  to  thrive  and  develop 
properly. 

Let  us  here  tell,  you  why  baby 
should  not  be  given  a  starchy  food. 

Nature  does  not  intend  a  very 
young  baby  to  have  starch. 

She  neither  furnishes  starch  in 
mother's  milk,  nor  does  she  provide 
baby  with  any  digestive  juices  that 
will  digest  starch,  until  he  cuts  most  of 
his  teeth  and  can  chew. 

When  a  starchy  food  is  added  to 
baby's  milk,  it  fails  to  digest  and  fre- 
quently causes  colic,  constipation  and 
other  troubles. 

Why,  then,  is  starch  ever  used? 


Because  starch  will  break  up  the 
hard  curd  of  milk  and  some  peo|de 
incorrectly  think,  that  if  the  hard  cuixi 
is  broken  up,  no  matter  what  means  xrt 
used  to  do  it,  the  problem  of  infant 
feeding  is  successfully  solved. 

It  is  important  that  the  curd  be 
broken  up,  but  it  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, that  it  be  broken  up  by  a  food 
that  will  not  cause  trouble  on  its  own 
account. 

The  fact  that  Mellin's  Food  does 
not  contain  an  atom  of  unconverted 
starch  is  one  of  its  strong  points  of 
superiority.  And  because  it  does  not, 
it  digests  perfectly  and  easily. 

It  breaks  up  the  curd  of  milk 
properly  and  it  also  supplies,  in  a 
simple  form,  certain  elements  of  food 
that  cow's  milk  alone  lacks  to  make  it 
a  proper  food  for  a  baby. 

Prepared  with  fresh  milk  Mellin's 
Food  comes  nearer  to  mother's  milk 
by  every  test,  than  any  other  method  of 
preparing  a  baby's  food  yet  devised. 

There  are  many,  many  other  good  reasons 
why  you  should  select  Mellin's  Food  for  your  baby. 

Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  them. 

Mellin* s  Food  Company^    Boston ^  Mass, 
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SUMMER  clothes  may  as  well  be  good  clothes ;  all-wool, 
as  well  as  right  style. 

Send  for  the  Style  Book  ;  six  cents  ;  show*  many  styTefl« 

Ha rt  Schaffner&Marx     Good  Clothes  Makers 

Chicago  Boston  New  York 
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rEEGALS- 

F©IS  MEM  AMP  WOMEM 
Summer  Styles  in  Oxfords 

Hand  in  hand  with  June,  214  new  Summer 
styles  in  Rcgals  arc  ready  for  your  selection 
]r\  all  of  the  3G0  Regal  Stores  and  Agencies. 
Oxfords  in  Patent,  Black  King  Calf  and 
Russet^smashing  new  styles  that  are 
record-breakers  for  custom-smartness 
and  quality.     And^ 

— **  Regal    Brown/'    in    low- 
cuts — a  new  and 


Guatom 


exclusive  Re- 
gal feature 
in  Russet 
leather — just  a  bit  the  trim^ 
mest  and  most  exclusive  Ox- 
fords of  the  season.  You  won't 
find  tliis  shade  even  in  the  cost 
Hest    of    custom-built    shoes. 

Re^^al  quarter-sizes  guaran- 
tee you  perfect  fit  and  com- 
f u rt .  The  qua iity  i  n  Re- 
gals  is  pruvcn  by  the 
servi  L  e  t  hey  a  re  ;;^'^i  v 
irii^  to  millions  of 
wearers  th  nnigh- 
out  America 
and  in  twenty 
i  i\  reign 
countries. 


$3.50 

and 

$4.00 


LATHAM,  $4.00 

Styl*  B  Sit  \^h%  iHtjatrmt«l,  Bla- 
cher  Oaiord  M  ade  of  "Kegal  Btowb* 
Calf*  

SPRING  snil  SUMMER  STTl^ 
BOOK  Itluflti^lcfl  the  correct 
cli  for  both  nt^n  an  if  »ojM«flu 
U*»  ail  acknowlcdsed  fUttmrtty  00 
i tries,  llAiidftotne  cov«f  la  4:alofm< 
Pofitpyia  on  rcqyeBt. 


if  you  don^i  live  near  one  ofth§ 
360  Regal  Stores  and  Agentiet*  or* 
der    from    the    Regal   Mail  Order  De* 
partmcrtK     If  the  shoes  are  not  fxncffjr 
fiff  ordered^    ire  will    cheerfullu  exchangfr 
or  IV  Hi  refund  your  money  if  desired^ 


RFGAL   SHOE   COMPANY 

Mrtil  Ordtr  Dupl  ;   717  SUMMER  STREET*  Boiton,  i 

Mini  Onit^r  Suh'Slationn:     Whitman,  Ma,ss.     Box  717.      San  FtiaiscfaK 
c<^  k'aL,  ?n  MATkt;i  Si— Arti'  ^far£.     London^  Eog^t  t7  CKeapude,  cdC 
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FAIRY  SOAP— the  oval  cake- 
is  while— and  floats;  each  cake 
is  daintfly  wrapped  and  packed 
in  an  individual  carton. 


are  be)!;ter  than  all  the  naint,^wder,  anQ> 
beaij^  doctors  in  th^^y^ld/ 

^aps  which  contain  tar  excess  >of  iree 
aUtali,  coloripg:<  rtatter,  adulterations,  or 
fillers  ofymry  kind  are  Harmful  and 
dangerous. 

There  is  nothing  about  pure  fat  and 
oils  to  hide.  That's  why  FAIRY  SOAP 
is  not  dyed. 

Pay  25c  or  50c  for  a  soap,  if  you  will, 
but  you  will  get  no  more  soap  merit  and 
purity  than  are  found  in  FAIRY  SOAP 
— the  oval  cake — at  5c. 


"Have  You  a  Little  *Fairy'  in  Your  Home?" 
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Complete  the  Pie  as  ur  es  0[  f  Yp  ur 


THE 

ANGELUS  PIANO 

is  the  one  thing  you  need  to  make  this  the  most  - 
delightful     summer     you     have     ever    spent. 

This  is   the  Piano   that   Everybody   Can  Play. 

There  isn  t  a  dull  moment  in  the  day  with  the  ANGELUS  PIANO  in  the  house.  It 
atf  ords  amusement  and  pleasure  (or  everyone — eveiy  hour  of  the  day — all  summ^  long. 
Everybody  from  the  oldeft  to  the  younge^  loves  to  play  the  ANGELUS  PlANO. 
All  love  to  hear  it  It  provides  endless  entertainment  for  your  gueils  and  everyone  dse 
in  the  home.  It  gives  you  music  for  every  occasion — music  for  the  dances,  accompam- 
ments  for  the  songs-*— you  can  have  any  kind  of  music  you  like  just  whenever  you  want  rt. 

THE  ANGELUS  PIANO  U  the  only  instrument  in  the  world  equipped  with  patented 
ezprestion  devices  which  make  possible  musical  renditions  of  the  most  artistic  character. 

The  MELODANT  The  PHRASING  LEVER 

emphasizes  the  melody   notes  in  with   which    the    most  delightful 

rich  contrast  to  the  accompaniment;  tempo-effedts  are  secured; 

The  DIAPHRAGM  PNEUMATICS  MELODY  BUTTONS 

giving  the  emotional  human  touch;  to  accent  in  base  or  treblci 

You  need  a  piano-player  in  your  sunmier  home  and  you  should 
hear  the  ANGELUS  PIANO  before  you  purchase  any  other. 

Wr/te  today  for  jur  heautiful  new  hoollet  and  name  of  convenient  re^esentative. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

eSTABUSHED  1876.  MERIDEN.  Conn.  Rkocnt  House.  Rcoknt  St..  LONDON. 
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THE  THREE  "^GIANT  HOMES 

Porcelain  Enamelea  Plunrvriing  rixiures 

Three  of  the  lar^e^t  factories  of  their  kind  in  the  world  and 
the  entire  time  and  services  of  thousands  of  slciUed  men  work- 
ing night  and  day  are  required  to  supply  the  ever-growing 
demand  for  "^tttihiteKr  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  —  the 
standard  sanitary  equipment  for  the  modem  American  home. 

^^hwdj^**!"  Porcelain  Elnwneled  Plumb  id  g  Fixture*  have  been  known  and  sold  for  over  30 
yean.  Year  by  yesr  they  have  gabed  in  popular  [avor*  Year  by  year  the  demand  for 
them  has  increased.  By  sheer  force  of  superiority — by  ihe  iplendid  tanitation  it  provides, 
by  its  superior  beauty ^  by  the  yeans  of  perfect  lervice  it  insures  —  *j5taiiJ<iftr  Ware 
has   won   universal   recognition   ai   the   most   desirable   sanitary   equipment   m   the   wortd. 

Genuine  '^^tt^nt^atdT  Porc«1»]ji  Enamel e<l  Ware  i»  the  one  «anit&ry  w&r« 
which  make*  and  keepi  your  home  healthful,  modern  and  beaubfuL 
Equip  with  **j5t(U>dAtNf*  Fixtures  and  your  ft&aitary  problem  i»  tolved  for  good* 


CA  UT/OJV—J:ret-y  ^frtu  tftf^  'S^mOm^  fijctuTf  bran  the  ^SUadi^r  r/rr-rw  and  C*^ld  Cwiir- 
untff!  Sjihfi^  J fiuk  fur  ihu  inbel  on  ei-irry  JtAijirif  ^uu  pMtifttue,  Hi  wititff^  at-r  Mmum^ 
tt^iihi/vit  ti.     TVi^  'WkamSamT  la^ii  ^ive-i  a  firvircfiort   Jiju  mnKot  ^'onl  fa   be  wtihvuiu 

WtiIc  tD-fJAy  fof  our  LKrautifuIFy  illuctr^led  100-page  hook  —  MfKlrrn  BatKfcnmi*  Thii 
U  the  moal  complete  hook  ever  publtihcd  on  the  unitary  iubiecL  Send  for  it — 
enclosing    6c  poiUfle  aiid    give  the    atme    of    your    architect    or    plumbef,    tf  ■elected. 

Address  Statidard  Sffltftaj^lDfr  Co,    Dcpt.    D,       Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  U  Sw  A. 

CHIian  ud  ShowTCiwii  ia  New  Vork  ^  ^mmaim^  BuiliJiAfl.  3  ^37  W«i  3U  Stf«^L 
LanJeA^  Efi». :    22  H^ilLora  VwcJuct,  E^  C.  Pioiipunih  SViowroom  :  Nrw  OdiMD*  r  Ok,  B«rixux  0e5i.  JoiiephtSlK 


hai^Mf^  I  323-129  W«l  Mak  5^^. 


949  PcfiD  Aveaue. 


QeTcUDd :  t?4e-ei52  Hert*  R«d,  S.  E_ 
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For 


HEIN^ 

Pure  Vinegars 


The  arrival  of  salad  days  emphasizes  how  indis- 
pensable for  dressings,  fine  flavoring  and  all  the  better 
uses,  is  Heinz  Pure  Malt  Vinegar, 

Heinz  Malt  Vinegar^ — the  only  genuine  malt  vinegar 
made  in  the  United  States — is  the  product  of  a  special 
brewing  process  that  extracts  the  wholesome-grain-good- 
ne^  from  barley  malt.  It  differs  from  other  vinegars  in  its 
peculiarly  delicious  aroma  and  in  its  smooth,  mellow  flavor- 
Rich,  clear,  dark  brown  in  color — by  all  odds  the  fln^t 
vinegar  it  is  possible  to  produce, 

Heinz  Pure  Apple  Cider  Vinegar  is 
made  of  the  whole  juice  of  the  apples — not 
from  a  second  pressing  left  after  cider  making* 
Appeals  strongly  to  persons  having  a  prejudice 
in  favor  of  old-fashioned  cider  vmegan  It  is 
old,  mellow,  exquisite  in  flavor^  and  its  aroma 
is  a  veritable  whifi^  of  the  orchard . 

Heinz    "White    Pickling    and 
Table"   Vinegar    is    chiefly   used    for 

f  reserving  the  celebrated  Heinz  Pickles. 
t  is  superior  for  all  kinds  of  household 
pickling  and  table  use;  better  than  lemon 
juice  for  sardines,  oysters,  etc,  and  perfect 
for  mayonnaise  where  a  colorless  vinegar 
is  required.      It  is   pure   and    healthfuL 


H,  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 

Kew  York        Pittsburgh         Chic:A|£o        London 


IliY  IE  aVTAKlEO  M  OltetlM  FACTfWT  nUJB 
P«CKA«E»^  BATH   GUfI  •OTTlEt  IHD  Jl^t. 
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HE1N2 

Pure  Olive  Oil 


.  All  the  food  and  flavor  excellence 
that  nature  bestows  upon  pure  oUve  oil 
is  found  at  its  best  in  Heinz  Olive  Oil. 

It  comes  to  you  direct  from  our 
own  plant  in  Spain,  where  choice  fruit,  . 
especially  grown  and  selected  for  quality, 
is  pressed  under  Heinz  supervision,  and 
the  oil  is  handled  and  "cured  '*  with  the 
same  exacting,  cleanly  care  that  marks 
the  preparation  of   all    Heinz  Products. 

Heinz  Olive  Oil  is  pure  olive  oil  and 
nothing  else.  Has  the  pleasing  greenish 
golden  hue,  the  delicately  sweet  natural 
fruit  flavor  so  rare  among  olive  oils. 
Blends  admirably  in  salad  dressing — 
essentially  the  best  for  all  uses.  Try  it — it 
has  taught  America  what  good  olive  oil  is. 

30,000  visitors  yearly  see  the  preparation  of  Heinz  57, 
prominent  varieties  being  Heinz  Baked  Beans,  Sweet 
Pickles,    Fruit     Preserves,    Jellies    and     Butters, 
Mandalay  Sauce,  etc.     Our  booklet,  sent  free, 
tells  the  interesting  story. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 

New  York        Pittsburgh        Chicago        London 
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BAKK€RS  TRUST 

•      COMPANY 


"I       7  Wall  Street,  New  York       p 

Capital         ....       $1,000,000 
Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits   .   1,292,000 


DIRECTORS 

STEPHEN    BAKER,  Prt*, 
Bank  of  MmnhatUn  C«.,N*r* 

£amu]:l  g,  kayne.p;^; 

SeAbo«r(]  N»t*|  BaoKt  N.  V. 

EDWIN  M,  BULKLEY, 

Spencer  Truk  i&  Co.,  K,  Y. 
JAMES   G.   CAN-NON.  V.  Pru. 

Fourtli  Nmtn  Bank,  N.  V, 
l:i>MUND    C    CONVERSE, 

President,  W.  Y. 
UKMiY  P.  DAVrSON,  V.PfM. 

FJnt  N«t'l  Bacik.  N*  V, 
WALTER   L.    IREW,  V.  Pr«*, 

C^m  ExchBTijre  Bank*  N.  V. 
EKKDEKXCK  T.  *rASKELL.  V.  Pr»». 

JUinotB  Trust  6l  Sjiv,  Bk.p  Chicago 
A.    n  A  H  T  O  N    1 1 1 .  P 13  L'  R  N ,  Prw. 

C1iueN«ri  Bank.  N.Y, 
THitMAS     W-     LAMONT. 

Secflfid  Vice  Pr*».,  N,  V, 
C  A  T  E:  S   \\' .    M  c  ( ;  A  ]<  R  A  t  j .  Pr«* . 

Mftchiinlcj'  Nat  I  Bank*  N.  Y. 
r.h«;AK    L.    MAR  STUN. 

Blaif  &  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y, 

CI  mu,-k    \v.    piirkjns, 

J.  P.noFvan&Co./N.Y. 

\\]|  LtA^^  n.    rr^RTER,  Pr«i. 

Chemical  Nat*l  Bank,  N.  V. 
r>A  :s I  [.[,  r,.  r  t-^i  d,  v.  Pre*. 

Liberty  Nat'l  Bank.  !S,  Y. 
EinVARD  1\  .SWINNEY.  Pre*. 

Flr^t  Nan  Bank,  ICanaaiCtty. 

Tf  iifx  r.  Tli^^[pso^^ 

Vice  President,  N.  Y. 
"iU  JUIM    G,  TllQRNE.V.Prea. 

Nat'lPark  Bank,  N.Y. 
nnWAKD  TOWNSEND    Pre*. 

Importers  ^  Traders NaC.  Bank,  N.Y. 
AT  1:1: [■; T  T [ .  W\r. r ; [  ^ ,  V,  Prej. 

CKase  Nat'1  Bank,  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL   WOOLVERTON,  Praa. 

Oallatln  Nat'l  Bank.  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  F.  C.  YOUNG,  Praa. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  Jersey  City. 


••  IN  THE  MULTITUDE  OF 

COUNSELLORS  THBRB 

IS  SAFETY  •• 

That  wise  old  proverb 
can  find  no  better  example 
than  in  the  directorate  bf 
the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Each  name  stands  for 
some  especial  feature  of 
financial  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Every  name  stands  for 
recognized  financial  sa- 
gacity and  integrity. 

The  united  wisdom  of 
these  well-known  bankers 
is  a  sound  assurance  of 
security  to  the  Company's 
customers. 

fnterest  allowed  upon 
inactive  deposits 


ij 


tny's  functions 

Guardian;  as  Fiscal 
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His  Greatest  Delight 
Every  Saturday  Night 

is  a  vigorous  shampoo  with  the  rich,  creamy  lather  made 
from  Packer's  Tar  Soap,  The  cleansing  and  refreshing 
sensations  are  immediate;  a  heahhy  growth  of  hair  is  stimu- 
lated, and  premature  baldness  is  prevented. 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

imparts  a  tonic  cleanliness  to  those  scalp  structures  which 
maintain  the  life  and  health  of  the  hair,  and  thus  controls  and 
prevents  baldness,  dandruff,  itching  and  other  scalp  troubles. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Value  of  Systematic  Shampooing/' 
gives  valuable  information.     Sent  free  upon  request, 

THE   PACKER  MFG.  CO, 
Swit  67  B,  ft  I    FullDii   Street.   Nrvv  York  Oiy  * 


THE  WILLIAMS  PRINTING  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 


There*s  more  to  the  vacation  when  you 


KODAK 

Mwrc  p1«0»urc  «t  (he  itiamcnt  and  after  wirtt  the  Added  chsrm  of  pictiirei  that  tell  Ihc  vaciiilftn  ttory. 
And  it  H  all   H3  sample  by  the   Kadak    s>!tfni  that    the  merest    novice  ^an  make  jptttd  picture 
from  the  at  art,    Kodak  liafl  removed  ittoit  of  the  opportunities  for  making  ml^take*^ 

KODAKS,  $5.00  TQ  $100.     BROWNIES,  $1.00  to  SlZ.OO 


Catmliigue  free  ai  the 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMFANV 

Roc  heater,  N.  V.,  Tike  ModM^  Citx^ 
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73  Million  Dollars  in  37  Weeks! 

Ordinary  Life  Insurance  Issued. 

The  New  Low  Cost  Policy 

OF 

The  Prudential 

is  the  Greatest  Triumph  in  Life  Insurance! 

This   is   the   Policy   the   People  Want! 


.  &  CrmHStm,  BtOon,  Mmtu 


After  elKlit  moflths  of  oopamlleled  soccess,  read  what  onr  Eothuslastic 
These  are  selected  from  hundreds  of  letters. 

••  Tli«  PMley  MUf-and  It  Mtlsflat.'*  -/^^  jv„,,  jf„  r^i  Otr. 

*'  It  meets  •■  competition.  The  demand  Is  constantly 
growlns  In  favor  of  absolute  suarantees  rather  than 
esttmates  and  uncertainties.'^  — /, 

*  The  Prudential  agent  Is  to-day  Invincible,  and  Is  en- 
vied by  representatives  of  aU  Companies."  -r.  j  Mix,  fi^  r#ri  Cf, 

*' Asents  of  other  Companies  are  up  against  the  Rock. 
Our  18  Payment  Ufe  for  less  than  others'  20  Pay- 
ment Ufe  tells  the  story.  -u.  u.  JtoA.  mu^  Ps, 

"Everybody  I  Ulk  with  who  knows  Insurance  says 
The  Prudential  has  best  Policies  at  most  reasonable 
rates."  —no.  Atcm.  Chmrltom,  W  Va, 

"With  such  a  Policy  to  sea  every   Prudential  agent 

should  double  his  Income."  -Jl^  &  Cummmtt,  Sn»ari,  M  /. 

"  This  office  Is  sot  ahead  of  last  year's  business  for 
same  period.  This  Is  responsible  for  my  enthu- 
stasm.^'  — jp.  7, 

"  fhndentlal's  great  slie,  tremendous  business,  absolute 

safety  and  New  Policy  make  competition  a  thing  of 

the  past.'  — j5r.  g  ff,t/^  ^  jtntiUt,  cj 

'  New  INillcy  Is  what  the  people  want." 


Field 


say. 


.  McGrath,  Smut  0<r.  la. 


"  For  definite  figures,  fixed  and  unchangeable,  no  com- 

K^y^M  met  the  demand  more  completely  than  has 
e  Prudential  with  lU  magnificent  New  i>ollcy."    — i 


—Plftt  »  Fmhl^  Fhtshmrg,  Pm, 


i^)llcy. 
'  We  have  never  written  as  much  business  In  the  same 
period.    Competition  fades  before  us." 


Furbw  V  Jtvrj,  Lmindlk,  JCr. 


—L.  B.  Hall,  Grmnd  RaUds,  Mieh, 


'S-'^SS 


Thtolsthe  Very  Best  Policy  for  the  Man  Without 

Life  iBsnraace,  and  for  the  Maa  Who  Needs  Mora. 

5END  FOR  SPECIMEN  POLICY  TODAY. 

Stateage,  nearest  birthday,  and  occupation.  Write  Dept.  8. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Urmy. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Home  Office: 

President.  NEWARK,  N.  X 
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INDIVIDUAL  INVESTORS 

IN  addition  to  a  large  volume  of  business  with  institutions,  for  many 
years  we  have  made  a  specialty  of  selling  high  grade  bonds,  to  pri- 
vate investors — our  investing  customers  making  one  of  the  largest  lists 
of  any  banking  house  or  institution  in  the  country.  These  bonds  are 
first  purchased  with  our  own  funds,  but  only  after  a  most  careful  and 
searching  investigation,  and  are  offered  with  our  recommendations  to 
our  investing  clients  at  prices  to  yield  as  large  an  interest  return  as  is 
consistent  with  safety  of  principal.  To  those  who  have  surplus  funds 
to  invest,  we  recommend  at  this  time  the  purchase  of  high  grade  bonds 
for  investment. 

We  own  a  carefully  selected  list  of  more  than  lOo  issues  of  municipal, 
railroad  and  corporation  bonds  and  can  furnish  investors  with  se- 
curities of  practically  any  desired  maturity  at  prices  to  yield  from 

4  to  6  per  cent 

Write  for  circular  offerings  and  booklet  "Investment  Banking." 

N.  W.  HARRIS   &   COMPANY 

BANKERS 

MWmiam  Street  S5  Federal  Street 

New  York  Boston 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

HARRIS  TRUST   &   SAVINGS  BANK 

904  Dearlioni  Street,  Chtcogo 


An  Unusually  Strong  Investment 

In  Small  Denominations 
$100      $500      $1,000 

First  Mortgage  6% 

Guaranteed  Gold  Bonds 

SECURED   BY  Flnt  Mortgage  on  Rich  Agri- 
cultural Land. 

PROTECTED  BY  United  States  Government 
Legislation. 

GUARANTEED  BY 

American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee 

Compaoy  of  Pittsbtsrgh*  Pa* 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Surplus.  $3,600,000 
Batablished  188? 

For  further  reference  write  to 
First  National  Banic  Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 

Second  National  Bank         Colonial  Trust  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Grcdar  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume 'irriga- 
tion** mailed  free  upon  request 

H.  M.  Payson  C&  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 

Battles.  Heye  C&  Harrison       W.  H.  Trumbull  C&  Co. 

131  South  Sth  Street  35  Congress  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Boston.  Mass. 

Municipal  &  Corporation  Securities  Co. 

W  Psartk  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JAMBS  S.  KUHN 
Pres. 


L.  L.  McClelland 

Sec.  and  Treas. 


€L  The  Atlantic  City  Electric 
Company  is  a  consolidation  of 
all  the  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
panies of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
It  supplies  light,  power  and  heat 
in  Atlantic  City  and  nearby 
towns.  Its  business  is  good,  its 
plant  in  excellent  condition  and 
its  bonded  debt  small. 
€L  We  offer  the  company's  First 
and   Refunding   Mortgage  5% 

fold  bonds  in  denominations  of 
1000,  at  92>^%  and  interest. 
Principal  and  interest  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  American  Gas 
and  Electric  Company. 
€L  Descriptive  circular  on  re- 
quest. 

EDWARD  B.  SMITH  C&  CO. 

BANKERS 

511  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

27  Pine  Street,  New  York 

Members  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Stock  Exdianges. 
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"The  Story  of  Banking  by  Mail"     • 

A  graphic  description 
written  from  the  view- 
point of  an  outsider,  who 
has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  subject.  It  will  show 
you  how  safe  and  practi- 
cal it  is  to  bank  by  mail 
with  this  strong  institu- 
tion, wherever  you  live, 
and  get 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

on  your  savings.  This 
book  will  be  sent  to  you 
free,  on  request.  Kindly 
ask  for  Book  "V". 

Clevelanb 
XTtust  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


•   New  Main  Ofhce  Building 
ownad  and  occupied  exdusiYely  hy 

TTbe  CleveUinD  XLvxBt  Companis 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $5,000,000.00 


Certificate, 


Are  Your  Savings  Safe  from  Yourself? 


Impulsive  investments  make  poor  men. 
Ready  money  spends  itself.  You  should 
put  away  $5,000  or  more  that  you  can- 
not spend  without  trouble  and  thought. 
It  should  be  safe  and  it  should  not  be  idle. 
$500  Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Certifi- 
cates meet  all  of  these  requirements — 
Interest  4!/2%.  Buy  one  or  more  as  you 
are  able. 

Send  for  descriptive  boo'  ' 

mE  GDARANTeEandTRuoi  ■ 

Capital  and   Surplus  $12,000,000- 


176    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


175   RFMSEN 

bkuoklV 
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IN  ihcac  dayi 
of  riiky  jii-i' 
vcstmenls  too 
much  Kfutiny 
c*n  not  l>e  given 

10  tbe  field  in 
wkich  your 
money  i  i 
pUnt«cj.  Ttere 

11  One  £etd 
which  Al- 
ways ioiuret  alt  of  the  ewendalt  of  a 
perfect  inTohaent  —  NEW  YORK 
REAL  ESTATE  FIRST  MORT- 
OAQES.  Here  are  comyoed  Ab* 
solute  Security— High  Earning: 
Power  — Ca&h  Availability »  m 
repretented  ia 

New  York  Central 
Realty  Bonds 

q  Our  6%  Gold  Bonds  are  secured 
by  Firtt  Mori^g^gei  oa  New  Yoric  Real 
Estate,  defxxited  with  ihe  Wttld- 
sor  Trust  Company,  Truitee; 
II 05,000  of  tKeic  Pint  Mongage*  being 
depostfld  for  every  $  100,000  of  bondi 
iHiud.  The»e  boodi  provide  an  invest-* 
ment  lor  your  ucvim  which  payi  h% 
mtereil  and,  after  the  firtt  ye«r,  ofleit 
ibc  same  priviiege  of  tvithdrawai  as  a 
Savings  Bank  a^i^ufft, 

Q    Your    iQveitment   can  be  placed   in 

Multiples  of  $100 

these  convenieat  amounts  enabting  you  lo 
keep  youf  entire  surplus  earning  this  high 
rate  dI  interesL 

Q  For  the  Smatt  Investor  we  baue  in- 
stalment certi6cat««  to  apply  on  our 
full  piid  bonds.  You  can  purchase  this 
First  Mortc^age  Security  in  in^ 
sulmeuts  of 

Five  Dollars  and  Up 

each  iiutalment  bearing  interest  from  ibe 
date  of  iti  pnyment  and  subject  to  with- 
drawal at  any  time. 

Q  Write  for  our  booklet.  It  explaim 
EuUy  how  you  can  stop  that  loss  of  from 
25  to  100  %  on  your  intefcst  earnings. 


NnW  YORK  CENTRA  I, 
R^AI^TV  COMRANV 

JftarfcrUfe  nUg.,  im  B^wdwa^,  car.  Htk  St^ 

NEW  YORK 

(Suipku  uxt  uiKfindid  pnfiti  $  1 ,250,000.00) 


Send  your  Valuable  Papers 


TO 

•THESflrESFPMCE 
•INIHLWORU)- 

Bate  Deposit  by  Mall  puU  th&  new  Toiilta  of 
the  Cam^Bio  Sale  I>cpoait  Company  — the 
largest  and  ■tmnaest  In  the  worid  -  witJiin 
easy  reach  of  every  inao  and  wonfian  in  tho 
United  States. 

These  great  vaulta  ure  built  of  nickel  steel 
armor  plate  ami  are  proof  agaluat  pvery  for^^e 
that  could  be  brought  i^ealnfit  tbenu 

They  are  an  abwlutely  safe  store  bouw?— 
and  tbe  United  States  Government's  Reg1>- 
tered  Mall  Service  puts  them  next  door  to  every 
uook  and  comer  of  the  countj?. 
Have  you 

A  deed— A  mortgage— Insurance 

policies— Bonds — Private 

letters — Your  wUI 

ttr  valTiable  papers  of  any  kind  lying  about  the 
bouae  or  offlee  ? 

They' re  not  safe— you  are  fn  danger  of  loaini^ 
them  every  minute— you  can't  afford  to  tak** 
tbe  risk. 

Safe  DeposUt  hy  Mail  i^  perfectly  simple  and 
practical.  It  is  absolutely  safe  and  secret.  It 
\M  as  convenient  as  though  theae  great  vaults 
were  la  your  own  town  —  and  It  is  very  loei* 
petialve^p 

Write  for  the  booklet  telUttg  the 
whole  plan —nod  cfivinif  valuable 
ioformatJon  as  to  the  safeguardiDK 
of  pn>perty. 

WRITE    TODAY  —  It^t^AVB    AMM    DANnKnOtrs, 

CflRNEGIES/HT- 
DEPOSlTVflULTS- 

Broadway   and   Thames    SI- 
NEW  YORK 


Ptease  mention  the  Relew  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  aavertlaerB 
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Tlie  Review  of  Reviews  Financial  Directoff 


Examine  FREE  the 

MlsiieDsaille  new  Fjmsoili 

The  foremost  of  fnonev  savers  in 
Ulhng  one  what  NOT  io  do. 

THE    FAMOUS    LEGAL  STANDARD 

PARSONS' 

[LAWS    OF    BUSINESS 

\f  The  invaluable  cnrnpanton  of  every  one  in  business, 
f every  one  who  does  busiueas,  every  one  needing 
jjaiowleclge  ahoui  bu^sines^;  every  one  who  bolda 
[property  or  wishes  lo  bold  it-  that  is,  all  the  world. 

Ozf£r  2^0,000  Soid  of 
form  er  e  d  i  ti  o  n  s.  Whether 
ar  not  yau  have  on€^ 

You  cannot  afford  not  to 
own  The  New^  Great ly  En- 
rktied  190$  Edition* 

\Vith  up-to-date  chapters  on 
Etnployers'  Liability;  Powders 
and  LiabUities  of  Stockholders, 
Officers  and  Directors  of  Corpo- 
rations; Food  and  Drug  Law; 
Now  Trade- Mark  Law,  Baii^ 
I'i^rnt,  etc.  Also  a  Full  Glosaary 
i  01  Law  Temjs* 

Tt  treits  aUo  of  rigliu  and  duties  under 

t-^^a^^^m^^  Contract!,  Sale*,  Nutet,  Ag^encjr^  Agrre- 

^ftSSTi      fiAj^  ftioTiit.Conftidc  ratio  n^LimitfliioiMpLniKa, 

ysO>^  in*  WW  jjij,        Piirtiierahip,  Es-ecutoni,  Interest,  Iiuur- 
aiice»  Collectioft*.  Ekiodfi^  RoceiMSK  Pa(- 
WfiHAx  Dc*d4j  Mortftagvfl^   Licm*  AMiCTiiuenis^    Minori,   Manit'd 
V/ymtm^    Atbitrjilu^n,    Guar(]b.Q&,   WilU,  atid  very  much  besides^ 
|||i*to*Dat«  1 90S— Till]  book  ^ontaitia  al&o  absintcia  of  All  Stilt  e 
Law*  reliiJiig  ro  colliKiioD  of  Drbis,^  Ititc»^t«    U:«ury»  Deedq^ 
KdH^yii,  ilqysof  Gir^Ci^^  Liitiilatiocui  Lien^,  etc.     Likewise  tieirly 
I  JCNl)  Aptirovcd  Pptris  for  Caii tracts  of  all  kinda,  Awi^ninebt*, 
iGitamntYt  Puwe«  al  Attorney,  Will*,  etc. 

Sent  hf  prc|jaid  eipreM,  pu  dcaminatinik  for  twenty  dayi^  II  what 
l.w?  cUini,  ri! IT) Lt  SJ'50  in  payiDcrit  \  U  tii>t  wanted^,  notify  ua  and  we 
V wi  1  f'  %d  nd  ■  liUn  ^is  f u  r  re  tu  m . 

ITHE  S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO.,        HarHard,  Conn. 


Wtniioee  Ciiiatf  a  dtmortiiHr  ^^  Em«»  of  statistical  bets,  tx^wm 

*[j(t(iiTirri]  f'^-  l^i  l^iilsH-^j?  of^aivl rations  of  Wlbnipcr.     Aiipculi  <o  MoH" 
ifi^icfurrr,  }  iriiur  irr.  CoTniiierdiJ    M^rn  an4   crth«»  WEking  i^cnikiac  op* 


It 


LISTED"    BONDS 

can  be  turned  into  cash 
on    any    business    day 

Many  of  these,  suitabU-  for  Trust  Funds 
and  i'onservaiive  luveisttnents,  are  now 
ytctdittg  unusuatly  high  income  to  the 
purchaser. 

We  will  aid  in  making  a  selection* 

BLAKE   &   REEVES 


BHnk«p«  ,,,,   34  Pino  St^ 


N»w  Yoi'k 


earn  Pocket 
money  I 

MOU  can  cam  money  easily  in 
j^  spare  time  by  selling  our 
Popular  Premium  Policy 
among  your  friends.  No  previous 
knowledge  necessary-  A  remark* 
able  proposition  worthy  of  im-» 
mediate  investigation* 

Write  for  PamculArs, 

ACCIDENT  DEPARTMENT 

Empire  State  Surety  €0. 

$6  UMUdn  St.     •     •     Dtw  york 

Offices  in  all  tmpxntant  < 


We  are  authorized  to  offer  a 
limited  number  of  shares  of 

Life-insurance  Stock 

We  are  not  permilted  to  advertise  pwbUc- 
ly  the  name  of  the  Company  and  tlie  price 
of  the^fs  .shares  :  we  tan  only  state  in  a 
general  way  that  no  hu*iines.^  (mercimUle, 
financial  or  indastriat)  has  paid  sntrh  uni- 
formiy  large  dividend*^  for  tio  long  a  time 
as  the  business  of  Lifelm^iirance.  It  is 
the  business  least  affected  by  haid  limc^i 
or  even  by  linaticial  panics.  Llfe-in^stxr 
ance  stock  is  always  closely  held  ;  it  \% 
Sveldom  for  sale  and  then  only  privately. 
The  few  shares  that  are  just  now  available 
through  uii  alford  an 

Unusual  Investment 
Opportunity 

Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  while 
the  offer  remains  open.     Address  : 

UNDERWRITERS'  AUXILIARY 

7tli  Floor*  527  Flltli  Avtiiiie<  Nnr  Torft 


Pltaas  mtnttQfi  tfte  fteuiei^  of  f^eiiioii/a  when  writing  tQ  aduerttst'rs 
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ifrrniiibin 

3   bias  D13  071  D15 


CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 

[650)  723-1493 

grncirc@sulmail.staTiford.edu 

Alt  boDk$  ore  subject  to  recolL 


DATE  DUE 


r 


